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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

OF 

PRESIDENT WARREN G. HARDING. 



Mt CIouivtryiok: 

When one surveys the world about him after the great storm, noting 
the marks of destruction and yet rejoicing in the ruggedness of the 
things which withstood it, if he is an American he breathes the clari- 
fied atmosphere with a strange mingling of regret and new hope. We 
have seen a world passion spend its fury, but we contemplate our 
Bepublic unshaken and hold our civilization secure. Liberty — ^lib- 
erty within the law — and civilization are inseparable, and though 
bo^ were threatened we find them now secure, and there comes to 
Americans the profound assurance that our representative govern- 
ment is the highest expression and surest guaranty of both. 

Standing in this presence, mindful of the solemnity of this occasion, 
feeling the emotions which no one may know until he senses the great 
weight of responsibility for himself, I must utter my belief in the 
divine inspiration of the founding fathers. Surely there must have 
been God's intent in the making of this New World Republic. Ours 
is an organic law which had but one ambiguity, and we saw that 
effaced in a baptism of sacrifice and blood, with union maintained, 
the Nation supreme and its concord inspiring. We have seen the 
world rivet its hopeful gaze on the great truths on which the founders 
wrought. We have seen civil, human, and religious liberty verified 
and glorified. In the beginning the Old World scoffed at our experi- 
ment ; to-day our foundations of political and social belief stand un- 
shaken, a precious inheritance to ourselves, an inspiring example of 
freedom and civilization to all mankind. Let us express renewed 
and strengthened devotion in grateful reverence for the immortal be- 
ginning and utter our confidence in the supreme fulfillment. 

PBOQRESS PROVES WISDOM. 

The recorded progress of our Republic, materially and spiritually. 
in itself proves the wisdom of the inherited policy of noninvolve- 
ment in Old World affairs. Confident of our ability to work out 
our own destiny, and jealously guarding our right to do so, we seek 
no part in directing the destinies of the Old World. We do not 
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mean to be entangled. We will accept no responsibility except as 
our own conscience and judgment, in each instance, may determine. 

Our eyes never will be blind to a developing menace, our ears 
never deaf to the call of civilization. We recognize the new order 
in the world, with the closer contacts which progress has wrought. 
We sense the call of the human heart for fellowship, fraternity, and 
cooperation. We crave friendship and harbor no hate. But Amer- 
ica, our America, the America builded on the foundation laid by the 
inspired fathers, can be a party to no permanent military alliance. 
It can enter into no political commitments, nor assume any economic 
obligations which will subject our decisions to any other than our 
own authority. 

I am sure our own people will not misunderstand, nor will the 
world misconstrue. We have no thought to impede the paths to 
closer relationship. We wish to promote understanding. We want 
to do our part in making offensive warfare so hateful that Govern- 
ments and peoples who resort to it must prove the righteousness of 
their cause or stand as outlaws before the bar of civilization. 

ASSOCIATION FOB COUNSSL. 

We are ready to associate ourselves with the nations of the world, 
great and small, for conference, for counsel; to seek the expressed 
views of world opinion; to recommend a way to approximate dis- 
armament and relieve the crushing burdens of military and naval 
establishments. We elect to participate in suggesting plans for medi- 
ation, conciliation, and arbitration, and would gladly join in that ex- 
pressed conscience of progress which seeks to clarify and write the 
laws of international relationship, and establish a world court for the 
disposition of such justiciable questions as nations are agreed to sub- 
mit thereto. In expressing aspirations, in seeking practical plans, in 
translating humanity's new concept of righteousness and justice and 
its hatred of war into recommended action we are ready most heartily 
to unite, but every commitment must be made in the exercise of our 
national sovereignty. Since freedom impelled, and independence in- 
spired, and nationality exalted, a world supergovernment is contrary 
to everything we cherish and can have no sanction by our Republic. 
This is not selfishness; it is sanctity. It is not aloofness; it is se- 
curity. It is not suspicion of others; it is patriotic adherence to the 
things which made us what we are. 

To-day, better than ever before, we know the aspirations of human- 
kind, and share them. We have come to a new realization of our 
place in the world, and a new appraisal of our Nation by the world. 
The unselfishness of these United States is a thing proven ; our devo- 
tion to peace for ourselves and for the world is well established ; our 
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oonoem for preserved civilization has had its impassioned and heroic 
expression. There was no American failure to resist the attempted 
reversion of civilization ; tibere will be no failure to-day or to-morrow. 

BESTS ON POPULAR WILL. 

The success of our popular Government rests wholly upon the cor- 
rect interpretation of the deliberate^ intelligent, dependable popular 
will of America. In a deliberate questioning of a suggested change 
of national policy, where intemationality was to supersede national- 
ity, we turned to a referendum to the Ainerican people. There was 
ample discussion, and there is a public mandate in manifest under- 
standing. 

America is ready to encourage, eager to initiate, anxious to partici- 
pate in any seemly program likely to lessen the probability of war, 
and promote that brotherhood of mankind which must be God's 
highest conception of hiunan relationship. Because we cherish ideals 
of justice and peace, because we appraise international comity and 
helpful relationship no less highly than any people of the world, we 
aspire to a high place in the moral leadership of civilization, and we 
hold a maintained America, the proven Republic, the unshaken tem- 
ple of representative democracy, to be not only an inspiration and 
example but the highest agency of strengthening good will and pro- 
moting accord on both continents. 

Mankind needs a world-wide benediction of understanding. It is 
needed among individuals, among peoples, among governments, and 
it will inaugurate an era of good feeling to mark the birth of a new 
order. In such understanding men will strive confidently for the 
promotion of their better relationships, and nations will promote the 
comities so essential to peace. 

TRADE TIES BIND CLOSELY. 

We must understand that ties of trade bind nations in closest inti- 
macy, and none may receive except as he gives. We have not 
strengthened ours in accordance with our resources or our genius, 
notably on our own continent, where a galaxy of Republics reflect the 
glory of new-world democracy, but in the new order of finance and 
trade we mean to promote enlarged activities and seek expanded con- 
fidence. 

Perhaps we can make no more helpful contribution by example 
than prove a Republic's capacity to emerge from the wreckage of war. 
While the world's embittered travail did not leave us devastated 
lands nor desolated cities, left no gaping wounds, no breast with hate, 
it did involve us in the delirium of expenditure, in expanded currency 
and credits, in unbalanced industry, in unspeakable waste and dis- 
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turbed relationships. While it uncovered our portion of hatdful sel- 
fishness at home, it also revealed the heart of America as sound and 
fearless, and beating in confidence unfailing. 

Amid it all we have riveted the gaze of all civilization to the un- 
selfishness and the righteousness of representative democracy, where 
our freedom never has made offensive warfare, never has sought terri- 
torial aggrandizement through force, never has turned to the arbitra- 
ment of arms until reason has been exhausted. When the Govern- 
ments of the earth shall have established a freedom like our own and 
shall have sanctioned the pursuit of peace as we have practiced it, I 
believe the last sorrow and the final sacrifice of international warfare 
will have been written. 

Let me speak to the maimed and wounded soldiers who are present 
to-day, and through them convey to their comrades the gratitude of 
the Bepublic for their sacrifices in its defense. A generous country 
will never forget the services you rendered, and you may hope for a 
policy under Government that will relieve any maimed successors 
from taking your places on another such occasion as this. 

OUH SUPREME TASK. 

Our supreme task is the resumption of our onward, normal way. 
Eeconstruction, readjustment, restoration — all these must follow. I 
would like to hasten them. If it will lighten the spirit and add to 
the resolution with which we take up the task, let me repeat for our 
Nation, we shall give no people just cause to make war upon us, we 
hold no national prejudices, we entertain no spirit of revenge, we do 
not hate, we do not covet, we dream of no conquest, nor boast of 
armed prowess. 

If, despite this attitude, war is again forced upon us, I earnestly 
hope a way may be found which will unify our individual and col- 
lective strength and consecrate all America, materially and spirit- 
ually, body and soul, to national defense. I can vision the ideal re- 
public, where every man and woman is called under the flag, for 
assignment to duty, for whatever service, military or civil, the indi- 
vidual is best fitted; where we may call to universal service every 
plant, agency or facility, all in the sublime sacrifice for country, and 
not one penny of war profit shall inure to the benefit of private indi- 
vidual, corporation, or combination, but all above the normal shall 
flow into the defense chest of the Nation. There is something inher- 
ently wrong, something out of accord with the ideals of representative 
democracy, when one portion of our citizenship turns its activities 
to private gain amid defensive war while another is fighting, sacri- 
ficing, or dying for national preservation. 
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UMITT OF SPIBIT AND PUBPOfiB. 



Out of such universal service will come a new unity of spirit and 
purpose, a new confidence and consecration, which would make our 
defense impregnable, our triumph assured. Then we should have 
little or no disorganization of our economic, industrial, and conmier- 
cial systems at home, no staggering war debts, no swollen fortunes to 
flout the sacrifices of our soldiers, no excuse for sedition, no pitiable 
slackerism, no outrage of treason. Envy and jealousy would have no 
soil for their menacing development, and revolution would be without 
the passion which engenders it. 

A regret for the mistakes of yesterday must not, however, blind us 
to the tasks of to-day. War never left such an aftermath. There 
has been staggering loss of life, and measureless wastage of materials. 
Nations are still groping for return to stable ways. Discouraging 
indebtedness confronts us like all the war-torn nations, and these 
obligations must be provided for. No civilization can survive re- 
pudiation. 

We can reduce the abnormal expenditures, and we will. We can 
strike at war taxation, and we must. We must face the grim neces- 
sity, with full knowledge that the task is to be solved, and we must 
proceed with a full realization that no statute enacted by man can 
repeal the inexorable laws of nature. Our most dangerous tendency 
is to expect too much of government, and at the same time do for it 
too little. 

We contemplate the immediate task of putting our public house- 
hold in order. We need a rigid and yet sane economy, combined with 
fiscal justice, and it must be attended by individual prudence and 
thrift, which are so essential to this trying hour and reassuring for 
the future. 

REFLECTnOK OF WAR's REACTION. 

The business world reflects the disturbance of war's reaction. 
Herein flows the lifeblood of material existence. The economic mech- 
anism is intricate and its parts interdependent, and has suffered the 
shocks and jars incident to abnormal demands, credit inflations, and 
price upheavals. The normal balances have been impaired, the chan- 
nels of distribution have been clogged, the relations of labor and man- 
agement have been strained. We must seek the readjustment with 
care and courage. Our people must give and take. Prices must re- 
flect the receding fever of war activities. Perhaps we never shall 
know the old levels of wage again, because war invariably readjusts 
compensations, and the necessaries of life will show their inseparable 
relationship, but we must strive for normalcy to reach stability. All 
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the penalties will not be light nor evenly distributed. There is no 
way of making them so. There is no instant step from disorder to 
order. We must face a condition of grim reality, charge off our losses, 
and start afresh. It is the oldest lesson of civilization. I would like 
Government to do all it can to mitigate, then, in understanding, in 
mutuality of interest, in concern for the common good, our tasks will 
be solved. No altered system will work a miracle. Any wild ex- 
periment will only add to the confusion. Our best assurance lies in 
efficient administration of our proven system. 

FROM DESTRUCTTION TO PRODUCTION. 

The forward course of the business cycle is unmistakable. Peoples 
are turning from destruction to production. Industry has sensed the 
changed order and our own people are turning to resume their normal, 
onward way. The call is for productive America to go on. I know 
that Congress and the administration will favor every wise Gov- 
ernment policy to aid the resumption and encourage continued 
progress. 

I speak for administrative efficiency, for lightened tax burdens, 
for sound commercial practices, for adequate credit facilities, for 
sympathetic concern for all agricultural problems, for the omission 
of unnecessary interference of government with business, for an end 
to government's experiment in business, and for more efficient busi- 
ness in government administration. With all of this must attend 
a mindfulness of the human side of all activities, so that social, indus- 
trial, and economic justice will be squared with the purposes of a 
righteous people. 

With the nation-wide induction of womanhood into our political 
life we may count upon her intuitions, her refinements, her intelli- 
gence, and her influence to exalt the social order. We count upon her 
exercise of the full privileges and the performance of the duties of 
citizenship to speed the attainment of the highest state. 

PRATER FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 

I wish for an America no less alert in guarding against dangers 
from within than it is watchful against enemies from without. Our 
fundamental law recognizes no class, no group, no section; there 
must be none in legislation or administration. The supreme inspira- 
tion is the common weal. Humanity hungers for international 
peace, and we crave it with all mankind. My most reverent prayer 
for America is for industrial peace, with its rewards, widely and gen- 
erally distributed, amid the inspirations of equal opportunity. No 
one justly may deny the equality of opportunity which made us what 
we are. We have mistaken unpreparedness to embrace it to be a 
challenge of the reality, and due concern for making all citizens fit 
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for partidiMttion will give added strength of citizenship and magnify 
our achievement. 

If revolution insists upon overturning established order, let other 
peoples make the tragic experiment. There is no place for it in 
America. When world war threatened civilization we pledged our 
resources and our lives to its preservation, and when revolution 
threatens we unfurl the flag of law and order and renew our conse- 
cration. Ours is a constitutional freedom where the popular will is 
the law supreme and minorities are sacredlj protected. Our revi- 
sions, reformations, and evolutions reflect a deliberate judgment and 
an orderly progress, and we mean to cure our ills, but never destroy 
or permit destruction by force. 

I had rather submit our industrial controversies to the conference 
table in advance than to a settlement table after conflict and suffering. 
The earth is thirsting for the cup of good will ; understanding is its 
fountain source. 1 would like to acclaim an era of good feeling amid 
dependable prosperity and all the blessings which attend* 

PROTECTION or INDUSTRIES. 

It has been proved again and again that we can not, while throwing 
our markets open to tiie world, maintain American standards of liv- 
ing and opportunity and hold our industrial eminence in such unequal 
competition. There is a luring fallacy in the theory of banished 
barriers of trade, but preserved American standards require our 
higher production costs to be reflected in our tariffs on imports. 
To-day, as never before, when peoples are seeking trade restoration 
and expansion, we must adjust our tariffs to the new order. We seek 
participation in the world's exchanges, because therein lies our way 
to widened influence and the triumphs of peace. We know full well 
we can not sell where we do not buy, and we can not sell successfully 
where we do not carry. Opportunity is calling not alcme for the res- 
toration but for a new era in production, transportation, and trade. 
We shall answer it best by meeting the demand of a surpassing home 
market, by promoting self-reliance in production, and by bidding 
enterprise, genius, and efficiency to carry our cargoes in American 
bottoms to the marts of the world. 

AN AMERICA OF HOMES. 

We would not have an America living within and for herself alone, 
but we would have her self-reliant, independent, and ever nobler, 
stronger, and richer. Believing in our higher standards, reared 
through constitutional liberty and maintained opportunity, we invite 
the world to the same heights. But pride in things wrought is no 
leflex of a completed task. Common welfare is the goal of our 
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national endeavor. Wealth is not inimical to welfare; it ought to be 
its friendliest agency. There never can be equality of rewards or 
possessions so long as the human plan contains varied talents and dif- 
fering degrees of industry and thrift, but ours ought to be a country 
free from great blotches of distressed poverty. We ought to find a 
way to guard against the perils and penalties of unemployment. We 
want an America of homes, illumined with hope and happiness, where 
mothers, freed from the necessity for long hours of toil beyond their 
own doors, may preside as befits the hearthstone of American citizen- 
ship. We want the cradle of American childhood rocked under con- 
ditions so wholesome and so hopeful that no blight may touch it in its 
development, and we want to provide that no selfish interest, no ma- 
terial necessity, no lack of opportunity shall prevent the gaining of 
that education so essential to best citizenship. 

There is no short cut to the making of these ideals into glad reali- 
ties. The world has witnessed, again and again, the futility and the 
mischief of ill-considered remedies for social and economic disorders. 
But we are mindful to-day, as never before, of the friction of mod- 
em industrialism, and we must learn its causes and reduce its evil 
consequences by sober and tested methods. Where genius has made 
for great possibilities, justice and happiness must be reflected in 
a greater common welfare. 

SERVICE, THE SUPREME OOMMITlfENT. 

Service is the supreme commitment of life. I would rejoice to 
acclaim the era of the golden rule and crown it with the autocracy 
of service. I pledge an administration wherein all the agencies of 
Oovernment are called to serve, and ever promote an understanding 
of Government purely as an expression of the popular will. 

One can not stand in this presence and be unmindful of the tre- 
mendous responsibility. The world upheaval has added heavily to 
our tasks. But with the realization comes the surge of high resolve, 
and there is reassurance in belief in the God-given destiny of our 
Bepubiic. If I felt that there is to be sole responsibility in the 
Executive for the America of to-morrow I should shrink from the 
burden. But here are a himdred millions, with common concern and 
shared responsibility, answerable to God and country. The Re- 
public summons them to their duty, and I invite cooperation. 

I accept my part with single-mindedness of purpose and humility 
of spirit, and implore the favor and guidance of God in His heaven. 
With these I am unafraid and confidently face the future. 

I have taken the solemn oath of ofiice on that passage of Holy 
Writ wherein it is asked : " What doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? '' 
This I plight to God and country. 
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Five generations ago there was revealed to the people of this Na- 
tion a new relationship between man and man, which they declared 
and proclaimed in the American Constitution. Therein they recog- 
nized a le^latnre empowered to express the will of the people in law, 
a judiciary required to determine and state such law, and an Execu- 
tive charged with securing obedience to the law, all holding their 
office not by reason of some superior force, but through the duly de- 
termined conscience of their countrymen. 

To the House, close to the heart of the Nation, renewing its whole 
membership by frequent elections, representing directly the people, 
reflecting their conmion purpose, has been granted a full measure of 
the power of legislation and exclusive authority to originate taxation. 
To the Senate, renewing its membership by degrees, representing in 
part the sovereign States, has been granted not only a full measure 
of the power of legislation but, if possible, far more important func- 
tions. To it is intrusted the duty of review, that to negotiation there 
may be added ratification and to appointment approval. But its 
greatest function of all, too little mentioned and too little understood, 
whether exercised in legislating or reviewing, is the preservation of 
liberty. Not merely the rights of the majority, they little need pro- 
tection, but the rights of the minority, from whatever source they 
may be assailed. The great object for us to seek here, for the Consti- 
tution identifies the Vice Presidency with the Senate, is to continue 
to make this Chamber, as it was intended by the fathers, the citadel of 
liberty. An enormous power is here conferred, capable of much good 
or ill, open it may be to abuse, but necessary, wholly and absolutely 
necessary, to secure the required result. 

Whatever its faults, whatever its human imperfections, there is no 
legislative body in all history that has used its powers with more 
irisdom and discretion, more uniformly for the execution of the public 
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will, or more in harmony with the spirit of the authority of the peo- 
ple which has created it, than the United States Senate. I take up 
the duties the people have assigned me under the Constitution, which 
we can neither enlarge nor diminish, of presiding over this Senate, 
agreeably to its rules and regulations, deeply conscious that it will 
continue to function in harmony with its high traditions as a great 
deliberative body, without passion and without fear, unmoved by 
clamor, but most sensitive to the right, the stronghold of Grovemment 
according to law, that the vision of past generations may be more and 
more the reality of generations yet to come. 
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67th Congress, ) SENATE. ( Dooumbnt 

Ut Session. ) 1 No. 2. 



WILLIAM W. DANENHOWER. 



LETTEB F&OM THB ASfi^STAin? CLBBK OF THE COITBT OF CLAIMS 
TBANSMITTIN0 A COPY OF THB FINDIN0S OF THB OOUBT IN THB 
CASE OF WILLIAM W. BANENHOWBB AGAINST THB UNITED 
STATES. 



Afkil 13, 1921« — Referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 



CouBT OF Claims, Clekk's Office, 

Washington^ April 11, 1921. 
The President op the Senate. 

Sir: Pursuant to the order of the court, I transmit herewith a 
certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusion filed by the 
court in the aforesaid cause, which case was referred to this court 
by resolution of the United States Senate, under the act of March 3, 
1911, known as the Judicial Code. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 

F. C. Kleinschmidt, 
Assistant Clerk Court of Claims. 



(Goart of Claims of the United Statee. No. 17319 CoogfeMioDal. WUliam W. Danenhower v. The 

tJnited States.] 

STATEMENT. 

This is a claim for damages to businens property belonging to claimant arising out of 
the chan^ in the grades <A certain avenues in Washinfifton C^ty, D. C, and the relo- 
cation d Its tracks by a railroad company under an act of Congress. 

On February 13, 1910, Senate bill No. 1869 of the Sixty-fiuh Congress was referred 
to this court by resolution of the TJnited States Senate, under section 151 of the Judi- 
cial Code for a finding of fact and report thereon. 

The bill reads: 

"That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorised and directed to pay to 
William W. Danenhower, of the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
175,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for damages 
caused by the depreciation in value of his pfoperty situate in square 737 in said city, 
as also all other fegal or equitable dama^, which said damages were caused by tBe 
elimination of the grade crossings of railroads in pursuance to the act of Congress 
M>pff0ved February 12, 1901 (31 Statutes at Large, page 774), and acts supplemental 

The claimant thereafter appeared in this court and filed a petition on the 5th day of 
Apnl, 1919, in which it is allied in substance: 

That claimant in 1895 and 1896 purchased 38,000 square feet of land in Square No. 
737, southeast Washington, in said District, with buildings thereon, for $42,000, which 
price included two mortgages on said lands amounting to $21,000. He h4d leased the 
8 D— 67-1— vol 9 2 
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2 WILLIAM W. DAKENHOWSB. 

property in 1892 and was engaged thereon in buying and selling tarm supplies and 
jHoductB, and the buildings were also used for warehouse purposes, and a portion of 
the same was rented for stabling horses and other animals. 

The petitioner clidms the property was well located for this businees, bounded on 
the south by Canal Street, where the railroad tracks were located; on the west by New 
Jersey Avenue. That prior to date of purchase a railroad switch, under the previ- 
sions of the act of January 19, 1891 (26 Stat., 719), ran from the tracks on Canal Street 
across New Jersey Avenue for a distance of 230 feet from the main entrance, and 
allowed him to ship merchandise directly into his building without unloading. Hie 
principEd routes for delivering merchandise were over these two avenues. 

The act of February 12, 1901 (31 Stat.. 767, 774), abolished erade crossings and re- 
quired the elevation or depression of railroad tracks. The railroad company in pur- 
suance of this act removed its tracks from Canal Street and relocated them on Virginia 
Avenue, and in doing so depressed the tracks 11 feet below the grade of claimant's 
property. On New Jersey Avenue an iron bridge was built over Yiiginia Avenue 22 
feet above the tcacks. The claimant alleges that the excavation on Yiiginia Avenue 
caused larve quantities of earth to be thrown up, barricading his property on Second, 
Third, and Fourth Streets SE., the obstructions depriving him of the use of these 
avenues and streets; that the elevation of the approach to the bridge on New Jersey 
Avenue 12 feet above the grade of his property caused the removnu of the railroad 
switch which entered the same and prevented its relocation. 

These acts, claimant alleges, prevented him from carrying on his business and com- 
pelled him to vacate this property in September, 1903, and being unable to pay the 
balance due on the mortgages thereon, the property was sold at public auction for 
114,800, and judgment was subsequently recovered against him for $8,000. the balance 
due on the mortgage and taxes on the property; that prior to the sale, tne buildings 
were nearly destroyed by depredators and ne was required by the District authorities 
to rem6ve them, and he sold them for |160. 

Claimant alleges that when compelled to vacate his propert^r , he was doing a business 
of from $150,000 to $200,000 a year, and claims damage to his property and business 
in the sum of $61,540. 

The claimant alleges that he employed an attomejr in October, 1903, who filed a 
bill in e(][uity in the Supreme Court of the District against the railroad company under 
the provisions of the act of February 12, 190L supra, which was dismissed June 29, 
1907; that in September, 1908, his attorney filed the claim before the commission 
under the acts of February 28, 1903, and April 22. 1904 (33 Stat., 250) but the petition 
was dismissed under the provisions of the act of June 20, 1906 (34 Stat., 624). The 
claimant says he then had bills introduced in the Sixty-second, Sixty-third, Sixty- 
fourth, and Sixty -fifth Congresses, 

The case was brought to a hearing on merits on the 8th day of March, 1921 . Messrs. 
Henry M. Foote and Hairy A. Grant appeued for the claimant, and the Attorney 
General, by Horace S. Whitman, Esq.^ his assistant, and under his direction, appeared 
for the defense and protection of the interests of the United States. 

The court, upon the evidence and after considering the briefs and aiguments of 
counsel on both sides, makes the following 

nNDINGS OW FACT. 

I. The claimant in 1892 leased certain lots, with building thereon, in square 737, 
situated in southeast Washington, District of Columbia, with an option to purchase 
the same. In 1895 and 1896 he purchased these lots^ containing 35,000 square feet, 
for $42,000. This price included two mortgages on the property aggregating $21,000, 
which he had reduced when the property was sold under foreclosure proceedings to 
$19,000. 

Soon after purchasing the property the claimant thoroughiv repaired the buildingp 
and partitioned off an office andT flour room at an expense of $3,000. 

II. From 1892 to 1900 the claimant conducted a wholesale and retail feed and 
grain business, after which he carried on a storage business and rented a stable on 
said property imtil S^tember, 1903, from which he reelized a yearly income of $5,000. 

III. Square 737 is in form a trapezoid, the two parallel ddes of which form the 
east and west lines, and run due north and south 370 feet and 150 feet, respectively; 
the north side is a perpendicular line between the two parallel sides, and runs east 
and west 355 feet; tne south side runs northwest and southeast 400 feet. The square 
is bounded on the east by Second Street; on the south by Canal Street; on the west 
by an offset of Firat Street, an unimproved street between the square and New Jersev 
Avenue; on the north by H Street, Virginia Avenue crossing H Street on the north 
of said square and creating a laige oi>en space. 
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Previons to tlie pturclase of said lots, square No. 737 had been subdivided into lots: 
a 10-foot alley, mnninff parallel to H Street, cutting off a strip 70 feet wide south oi 
H Street for 300 feet; then running due south into a 15-foot alley. This strip was 
buik up with homes for cdored persons. This 15-foot alley began 117 feet hem the 
southwest comer of H and Second Streets and ran due west for 240 feet; thence south- 
west to a point on Canal Street 90 feet from the southwest comer of said square. From 
the 15-foot alley, 117 feet from Second Street, a 17-foot alley ran due south to Canal 
Street. The 10-foot alley formed the northern boundary of claimant's property, 
300 feet lone, and the same alley where it ran due south, and the 17-foot alley formed 
its eastern boundary. Canal Street formed the southern boimdary of claimant's 
p roper ty <rf 255 feet, and First Street formed the western boimdarv of 80 feet. The 
i5-K)ot alley ran through claimant's property. The claimant's buildings covered 
part of this 15-foot alley, and he had inclosed 3,000 8(}uare feet of it as part of his lots, 
ahlKRigji it had been plotted on the map of the District, and he had never purchased 
the land contained in it. His only frontage was 80 feet on First Street and 255 feet 
on Canal Street. 

At the time claimant purchased the property, the tracks of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, 14 in number, ran along Canal Street, which was unimproved and could not be 
safety used for vehicles. !]mm one of the tracks on Canal Street a railroad switch 
ran east across New Jersey Avenue and First Street into a warehouse belonging to 
claimant, the length of the switch to claimant's main western entrance bemg 230 
feet. The switch nad been constructed under the authority contained in the act of 
jMiuMy 19, 1891 (26 SUt., 719). 

IV. Under the authority contained in the act of February 12, 1901 (31 Stat., 767, 
774), which abolished grade crossings, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in the fall of 
1903, removed its tracks from Canal Street and relocated them on Yiiginia Avenue, 
which was excavated to a depth of 11 feet below the surface of the ground Qorth of 
square 737, and materials from the excavation extended east across Second, Third 
and Fourth Streets to the tunnel. An iron bridge was constracted on New Jersey 
Avenue over Virgtnia Avenue 22 feet above the railroad tracks, and the approach to 
said bridge, in front of claimant's property, was 12 feet above the surface of tne ^und. 
Th€»e changes resulted in permanently cuttins: off the railroad switch into claimant's 
premises, wnich was absolutely necessary to the successful carrying on of his storage 
bufliness and barring his delivery route to the northwest section of the ci^ over New 
Jersey and Vir^ia Avenues, requiring him to make a detour of several squares to 
the east in making his deliveries and finally causing him to abandon hisstOTage busi- 
ness, and to vacate his property in September, 19(3. 

y. The property was sold in 1905 under foreclosure proceedings by the American 
Security A Trust Co., which held the mortgages, and claimant's mother purchased 
part of said property for $8,800, of which $8,000 was the balance of the mortgage and 
$800 interest and expenses of sale. The remainder of the property on which there 
was a mortage of $11,000 (the original mortgage having been reduced $1,000), was 
purchased by the American Security A Trast Co. for $6,000, and a judgment for $8,000 
(the difference between the amount paid and the amoimt of said mortgage with interest 
and taxes), was obtained against the claimant. The buildings, due to depredations 
committed on them for fuel, became unsafe and were condemned by the District 
aathorities and sold to wreckers for $160 . The total amount paid for land and buildings 
was $14,960. 

YI. The claimant vacated his property in September, 1903, and in October of the 
same year filed a suit in equity in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
aninst the Baltimore & Potomac Railroad Co. imder section 7 of the act of February 
12, 1901 (31 Stat., 767, 769, 770), to compel said railroad company to purchase his 
property. This section provided for the closing of certain streets and crossings in 
order to allow said railroad company to make changes in its tracks, and contained a 
proviso that no portion of any street should be closed imder said act imtil said railroad 
company should secure control of the property abutting on the portion to be closed. 
Tlie suit was dismissed in June, 1907, because none ofclaimant's property abutted 
on any such streets or crossings. 

Hiereafter, on September 21, 1908, claimant filed a petition in said court under the 
act of April 22, 1904 (33 Stat., 250, 251) asking for the appointment of a commission to 
ascertain the amoimt of claimant's damages imder section 5 of the act of February 28, 
1903 (32 Stat., 909). This section provided for the pajrment of damages to adjacent 
property owners growing out of necessary changes in streets incidental to the con- 
atmction of the Union Railroad Station, and the act of 1904 provided for the necessary 
procedure for ascertaining such damages. The petition was dismissed for want of 
rarudiction, as the claimant's property was not affected by the construction of the 
Uidui Station. 
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Section 9 of the act of February 12, 1901, supra, provided, amonff etlier thinp, f^ 
the payment, 50 per cent by the United States and 50 per cent by the Distnct of 
Columbia, for all damages to property owners resulting Dom, incidental to, or con- 
nected with all relocations ana changes of alignments and grades of the tiacks of said 
railroad or the streets of the city. 

The act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 624, 625), repealed section 9 of the act of February 
12, 1901, supra, and provided for the ascertainment of the actual damages resulting to 
property owners from changea made in streets and railroad tracks under the act of 1901, 
taking into consideration all benefits received through said changes, by a commissioa 
appointed by the Supreme Court of the District, or by the verdict of a jury selected by 
said court if the parties should be dissatisfied with the award of the commissioil. The 
filine of the petition with the commission was limited to 12 months after the date fixed 
for tne meeting of said commission. 

No suit was ever brought under section 9 of the act of Februarv 12, 1901, supra, <» 
claim filed as provided by the act of June 23, 1906, supra, by the claimant. 

VII. The actual damages caused by depreciation in value of claimant's property in 
the fall of 1903, due to changes in the grades of New Jersey and Virginia Avenuee and 
the relocation of the tracks of said railroad company under the act of 1901 was $42,260. 

CONCLUSION 

The Court, as a conclusioiL states that the foregoing findings of fact show the nature 
and character of the demand. Whether the same shall be paid rests in the discretion 
of Congress. 

Bt the Coubt. 
Filed March 28, 1921. 
A true copy: 
Test this April 11, 1921. 
[seal.] F. C. Klbinschmidt, 

AutBtaxU Clerk Court c/ Clavm. 
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CENTENNIAL OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF PERU. 



MESSAGE 

wmi. TBM 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TBAN81CITTIN0 

A BSPOBT BY THB 8B0BBTABY OF STATE BBCOHMBNDIKa TBDB 
BBSX7BKIS8ION TO THB PBB8BHT 0ONOBB8S OF THB INVITA- 
TION FROM THB OOVBBNHBNT OF FEBU TO THB OOVBBNHBNT 
OF TBDA XJNITBD STATES TO PABTIOIPATB IN THB OBBBKONIES 
INdDBNT TO THB GBI^BBATION OF THB FIRST CENTENNIAL 
OF THB FBOOULXATION OF THB INDBFENDBNOE OF FEBU AT 
LDCA IN JTTLY, 1921. 



Apeil 13 (calendar day, April 14), 1921.— Read; referred to the Committee on Foreign 

RelatioDB. 



To ike Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State recom- 
mending the resubmission to the present Congress of the invitation 
from the Government of Peru for participation by the Government 
of the United States in the ceremonies incident to the cdebration of 
the first centennial of the proclamation of Uie independence of Peru 
which are to take place at Lima in July next. 

The matter was presented to the Sixty-sixth Congress by my 
predecessor, whose message on the subject and the accompanying 
report of the then Secretary of State are contained in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 370, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, a copy of which 
I attach hereto. 

As pointed out by the present Secretary of State in his accompany- 
ing reconunendation the cordial relations which have always existed 
between the United States and Peru and the equality of treatment 
which we desire to accord to all the American Republics alike would 
seem to emphasize the importance of Congress making provision for 
a no less imposing participation by the Umted States in the Peruvian 
celebration than it nad in similar celebrations of other Latin-American 
countries. I have, therefore, no hesitation in adding my own com- 
mendation of the matter to that of my predecessor, and in recom- 
mendin^g to the Congress the passage of the joint resolution he 
transnutted. 

Wa&bsn G. Harding. 

The Whttb Hotxsa, Afril I4, 1921. 
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The Presidbnt: 

The undersigned the Secretary of State has the honor to laj before 
the President a copy of Senate Dociunent No. 370, Sixty^ixth 
Congress, third session, containing a mesusage from President Wibon 
commending to the favorable consideration of Congress the passage 
of a joint resolution to create a commission to represent the United 
States in the celebration, in July, 1921, of the first centennial of 
the proclamation of the independence of Peru, and to provide for 
the expenses of the commission, as wdl as a report by the then 
Secretary of State presenting reasons why, in his judgment, fitting 
representation by the United otates in the celebration was advisable. 
Probably due to the pressure of business upon it during the last 
month of its session and the advanced stage of the regular appro- 
priation bills, no action was taken by the last Congress on the 
recommendation. 

The undersigned Secretary of State deems representation by the 
United States at the Peruvian celebration, in keeping with its repre- 
sentation at similar celebrations of other Latin American countries, 
advisable; and, believing such representation desirable and im- 

Eortant not only as evidencing a no less cordial friendship for Peru 
ut as being consistent as weU with that impartiality and eauality 
of treatment which it is desired should characterize the policy of 
this Government in its relations with the American Repiiblics, he 
heartily recommends the submission of the matter anew to the 
present Congress. 

Respectfmly submitted. 

Charles E. Hughes. 
Department OP State, 

Washington, April 7, 19^1. 



(Senate Document No. 370, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session.! 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OP THE UNITED STATES TRANSMTTTINO 
A REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OP STATE COVERING AN INVITATION 
OP THE GOVERNMENT OP PERU TO THE GOVERNMENT OP THE UNITED 
STATES TO TAKE OFPICIAL PART IN THE CELEBRATION OP THE FIRST 
CENTENNIAL OF THE PROCLAMATION OF THE INDEPENDENCE OP PERU 
AT LIMA IN JULY, 1921. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State covering 
an invitation from the Government of Peru to the Government m 
the United States to take official part in the ceremonies attendant 
upon the celebration of the first centennial of the proclamation of 
the independence of Peru in that Republic in July next, and a draft 
of a joint resolution to create a commission to represent the United 
States in the celebration and to provide for the expenses of the 
commission, which I commend to the favorable consideration of 
Congress. 

WoODRow Wilson. 
The White House, 

£ February, 1921. 
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The President: 

TTie undersigned, the Secretary of State, . has the honor to lay 
before the President a translation oi a communication from the 
minister of foreign relations of Peru extending, on behalf of the 
President of that Repubhc, a special invitation to the Government 
of the United States to be represented officially at the ceremonies 
incident to the celebration of tne first centennial of the proclamation 
of Peruvian independence, which will take place at Lima from the 
24th to the 31st of July oi the present year, and to recommend that 
the invitation be transmitted to Congress, with a view to action being 
taken by that body which will enable the acceptance of the invitation 
and provide for appropriate representation by the United States in 
the ceremonies. 

This would seem to be in order not only on account of the friend- 
ship for the United States which the GJovemment of Peru has evinced 
on several occasions, but because also of the precedents established 
by this Government's participation in the centennial celebrations of 
other Latin American countries heretofore held. To the Argentine 
celebration in 1910 (Jen. Leonard Wood was sent as a special ambas- 
sador and was allowed $2,000 for his expenses. For the Mexican cele- 
bration in September of the same year. Congress, by a joint resolu- 
tion approved June 24, 1910, created a commission consisting of three 
Senators, three Members of the House of Representatives, and three 
persons appointed by the President, and in the deficiencv act approved 
thme 25, 1910, appropriated the sum of $10,000 for tne expenses of 
the commission. At the Chilean celebration, also in 1910, the United 
States was represented by six of the gentlemen who attended the 
Fourth Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires as delegates on the 
part of the United States. No appropriation was askea for in the 
case of this celebration, apparently for the reason that the provision 
of the appropriation for the Fourtii American Conference which 
authorizeKi the Secretarv of State to direct the retmn of the delegates 
*'in such manner and by such route as he may deem proper' was 
deemed sufficient warrant for the payment from that appropriation 
of the expenses incurred by such delegates on account of their partici- 
pation in the Chilean celebration. In any event, it was from that 
appropriation that their expenses, as weal as the expenses of the 
secretary of the delegation, were paid. 

It is thought that the United States representation at the Peruvian 
celebration should be no less imposing than it was on the similar 
occasions cited. The undersignea therefore begs to suggest that if 
tiie President's judgment approve thereof Congress be asked to 
provide for a commission of six members, with a secretary, to repre- 
sent the United States at the celebration of the first centennial of 
the proclamation of Peruvian independence at the city of Lima 
during July, 1921, and to appropriate the sum of $15,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, for their expenses, in accordance 
with the draft joint resolutioh herewith inclosed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Bainbbidqs Colby. 

Department of State, 

WasMngUm, January, 192U 
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ITiaiulatloa.] 

Lima, October SO, 1920. 

Mr. Secbetaby: On July 28, 1921, Peru will celebrate the first 
centennial of the proclamation of her independence by the illustrious 
Argentine General don Jos6 de San Martin, which marked the ending 
of the colonial rule and our entering the family of sovereign and. free 
nations. During the century that has gone by the nation has 
strained its energies in the direction of constituting a democratic 
foundation of a government which, while guarding the law and 
right, would promote the development of the great national resources 
seeking the expansion of its inaustries and commerce, internal and 
external, and establish with the other countries permanent ties of 
brotherhood and peace. 

At the close oi this century stage of the indefatigable although 
hardly begun exertion the Government of Peru would be hi^y 
pleased if the other friendly Governments, whose valued relations 
it always jealously cultivated, and whose cooperation exercises great 
influence on the progress of our nation, would join in its rejoicing. 

With that end in view, I have been instructed by the President of 
the RepubUc to extend a special invitation to the Government of the 
United States of America to be officially represented at the cere- 
monies that will take place in this capital from the 24th to the 31st 
of July of the coming year, which invitation I have the honor, 
formally, to present in tms communication. 

In order to take adequate measures for the housing and the atten- 
tions due to the representatives whom the Government of your 
excellency will, no doubt, be pleased to send, I shall be thankful if 
it will, at the earliest convenience, deign to favor me with the name 
of all the persons that it may see fit to designate. 

I take pleasiu*e in offering to your excellency the assurances of my 
highest and most distinguisned consideration. 

(Signed) A. Salom6n, 

Minister of Exterior Belationa. 



[Drtft.l 

JOINT RESOLUTION Creating a commisBion to represent the United States in the 
celebration of the first centennial of the prodamation of the independence of the 
RepubUc of Peru. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assemhled. That a commission is hereby 
created, consisting of six members ana a secretary, to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, to represent the United States 
in the celebration of the first centennial of the proclamation of the 
independence of the Republic of Peru, in said Republic during the 
month of July, 1921. 

That to meet the expenses of the conmiission the sum of $15,000 
be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to be expended at the discretion of the 
Secretary of State. 
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PROMOTION OF OFFICERS 
IN COAST GUARD 



LETTER FROM 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

ADDRESSED TO 

HON. WESLEY L. JONES. CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

TRANSMimNG 

A DRAFT OF A BILL, TOGETHER WITH A MEMORANDUM OF 
EXPLANATION THEREOF. TO DISTRIBUTE THE COMMIS- 
SIONED LINE AND ENGINEER OFRCERS OF THE COAST 
GUARD IN GRADES IN THE SAME PROPORTIONS AS PRa 
VIDED BY LAW FOR THE DISTRIBUTION IN GRADES OF 
COMMISSIONED LINE OFFICERS OF THE NAVY. 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 






PRESENTED BY MR. JONES 

OF WASHINGTON 

April 21, 1921. — Rderrcd to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed 



WASHINGTON 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

1921 
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PROMOTION OF OFFICERS IN COAST GUARD. 



Teeasuby Department, 
Washington, April 20, 1921. 
Hon. Wesley L. Jones, 

Chairman Committee on Commerce, 

United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. Chairman: On December 6^ 1920, the Secretary of 
the Treasury addressed a letter to you as chauman of the Committee 
on Commerce, bringing to your attention as chairman of that com- 
mittee having cognizance of general legislation affecting the Coast 
Guard the pressing necessity lor legislation to improve conditions in 
that service with regard to promotion of commissioned officers. 
The Secretary transmitted with his letter the draft of a bill providing 
for a sjstem of promotion in the Coast Guard quite similar to ttiat 
obtaining in the Navy, and this bill, S. 4639, was introduced by you 
on December 14, 1920. 

I concur fully in all that the Secretary of the Treasury said in his 
letter of December 6 last as to the extremely slow and limited pro- 
motion for commissioned officers now existmg in the Coast Guard 
and as to the urgent need for remedying such an imsatisf actory con- 
dition. I am convinced that the inadequate opportunity for pro- 
motion of Coast Guard officers constitutes a harmful situation, in- 
juriously affecting the efficiency and best interests of the service. I 
find that officers well advanced in life and of many vears' service are 
holding ranks entirely inappropriate to their age ana experience and 
greatlv below those obtained by officers of the same age, experience, 
and ability in the other military services. 

Congress has granted the personnel of the Coast Guard the same 
pay and allowances as those of the personnel of the Navy of the same 
grades and length of service, through a provision contained in the act 
of May 18, 1920. That act indicated clearly the intent of Congress to 
place the personnel of the Coast Guard on a parity with that of the 
Navy with respect to pay and allowances. There exists, however, 
between the officers of the Navy and those of the Coast Guard an 
undue and unreasonable disparity in opportunity for advancement. 
The continued efficiency of the Coast Guard requires that its com- 
missioned personnel should have opportunity for advancement, not 
necessarily equal to but approximatmg to a reasonable degree, con- 
sistent with the size of the Coast Guard, that open to commissioned 
officers in the Navy. 

I beg to transmit a draft of a bill which, with a few minor additions 
and alterations, is the same as the bill S. 4639 introduced in the last 
session of Congress bv you. A memorandum of explanation of the 
bill is also submitted herewith. This bill has the full approval of 
this department, and I hope that it will be given most careful con- 
sideration. I consider legislation along the lines indicated in the 
measure to be vitally necessary for the efficiency and well-being of 
the Coast Guard. 

Respectfully, yours, 

A. W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Promotion of Officers in Coast Guard. 

[Memorandum In re proposed bill to distribute the oommlsaioned line and engineer officers of the Coast 
Guard in grades in the same proportion as provided by law for the distribution in grades of commis- 
sioned line officers of the Navy, ana for other purposes.] 

SLOW PROMOTION IN THE COAST GUARD — CAUSES THEREFOR. 

The slow and very limited promotion confronting the commissioned 
personnel of the Cioast Guard constitutes a harmful situation that 
militates against the efficiency and best interests of the service. 

The extremely slow promotion obtaining in the Coast Guard is 
shown by the following: 

There is but one officer in the Coast Guard in the grade of captain, 
this being the commandant, who holds such grade only while serving 
as commandant. 

The officer at the head of the list of commanders has been in the 
service over 40 years. The last officer promoted to the grade of 
commander has been in the service over 35 years. 

The officer at the head of the grade of Ueutenant commander has 
been in the service 35 years and nas been a lieutenant commander 
14 years. The last officer promoted to -the grade of lieutenant 
commander has been in the service over 20 years. 

The officer at the head of the grade of Ueutenant commander 
(engineering) has been in the service over 35 years. The last officer 

Eromoted to the grade of lieutenant commander (engineering) has 
een in the service over 27 years. 

To maintain a proper and reasonable flow of promotion for com- 
missioned officers nas been consistently recognized by Congress as a 
very important matter affecting the efficiency of the mihtary and 
naval services. Undue stagnation in promotion is an evil generally 
recognized and appreciated. The country expects commissioned 
officers in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard to be men 
of certain ability and to have certain attainments, and it is imder- 
stood that officers, as a rule, devote their entire lives to their pro- 
fession.' Men of proper caliber can not be expected to enter a 
profession where opportunities for advancement are notoriously 
unsatisfactory. Adequate promotion has been brought about in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps by the large increase in the number 
of commissioned personnel that has been authorized. The number of 
commissioned officers authorized in each of these services is much 
greater than was the case 25 years ago. A pronounced increase in 
commissioned personnel naturally means promotion, and not only 
has a large increase in officers taken place in those services on a num- 
ber of occasions, but Congress has, in addition, enacted certain legis- 
lation particularly intended to increase the flow of promotion in the 
Navy. 

Tne Revenue-Cutter Service, now merged into the Coast Guard, 
was established in 1790. It is a striking fact that since that year the 
only le^lation enacted increasing the number of commissioned line 
and engineer officers has been that authorizing engineer officers when 
steam vessels were first introduced in the service, a provision in the 
act of April 16, 1908 (35 Stats., 63), allowing five additional officers 
in each of the two lower grades of the line and Engineer Corps, re- 
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spectivdy, and a provision in the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stats., 
601), blowing 10 additional oflScers in the lowest grade of the line and 

5 additional officers in the lowest CTade of the Engineer Corps. It is 
a well-known fact that the World War brought about a large increase 
in the number of commissioned officers (3 the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. It brought absolutely no increase in the number of 
commissioned officers in the Coast Guard, and for a very good reason. 
The Coast Guard became a part of the Navy diu'ing the war, in pur- 
suance of law, and the enormous demands of the Navy for additional 
officers were met, naturally enough, not by the appointment of addi- 
tional Coast Guard officers, but by the appointment of a large number 
of reserve and temporary officers m the Navjr. So that the authorized 
coTips of officers of the Coast Guard having remained practically 
stationary for many years, there has come about the vej^ unsatis- 
factory condition, as regards promotion, that exists to-day, affecting 
adversely the morale and efficiency of the service. 

The war found officers of the Coast Guard of mature age and with 
years of practical experience holding junior ranks that were promptly 
obtained by young men a few years out of the Naval Academy, or 
just admittea to the Navy from civil life, some of the latter with 
practically no experience at sea. This meant that officers of the 
Coast Guard could not be placed in positions to which their ability 
and experience entitled them, because they did not have the rank. 
So imsatisfactory was the situation and so inimical to the efficient 
utilization of Coast Guard officers that in the naval appropriation 
act of July 1, 1918, a provision was incorporated providmg for the 
temporary advancement in rank of certain Coast Guard officers. 
This provision included most of the Coast Guard officers, but even 
it left a considerable number of line and engineer officers of the Coast 
Guard in the rank of lieutenant commander and lieutenant com- 
mander (engineering) who were of the same age and length of expe- 
rience as officers of the Navy of one or two grades higher. Tnis 
advance in rank of Coast Guard officers, however, is a temporary 
measure, and in view of the provisions of public resolution No. 64, 
Sixty-sixth Congress, ceases not later than six months after March 
3, 1921, the date of approval of that resolution, whereupon all offi- 
cers revert to their ola peace-time status. All remarks contained in 
this memorandum refer to the normal peace-time conditions which, 
in the absence of remedial legislation, will be resumed not later than 
September 3, 1921. The situation concerning the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard threatens seriously the efficiency of the 
service and the morale, contentment, and peace of mind of the 
individual officers. 

There are 255 commissioned line and engineer officers in the Coast 
Guard authorized by law, of whom 169 are line officers and 86 are 
engineer officers, dnly one officer of the entire Coast Guard is now 
authorized to hold the rank: of captain, corresponding to a colonel in 
the Army, and that only while serving as captain commandant; only 

6 line officers have the rank of commander, corresponding to lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army, only one engineer ofiieer having tliis 
rank and that only while serving as engineer in chief; and omy 31 
line officers and 6 engineer officers have the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, corresponding to major in the Army. The following table 
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shows strikingly how badly off is the Coast Guard in comparison with 
other services whose commissioned personnel hold military rank or 
rank assimilated thereto: 



Sttvice. 



Total officers 
in service 
aathorised. 



Number 
above lieu- 
tenant com- 
mander or 
correspond- 
ing grade 
authorized. 



Peroentaga 
above lieu- 
tenant com- 
mander or 
correspond- 
ing grade. 



Army» 

Nayv» 

Marme Corps 

Public Health Service K , 

Coast Survey , 

Coast Guard. 



15,036 

5,499 

1,093 

U95 

141 

270 




8.0 
12.0 
8.1 
7.2 
7.0 
2.0 



» Exclusive of Medical Corps, etc. 
« Line only. 

* Total number of officers not limited by law. 

* In addition to these, 7 others may be appointed for 4-year details. 

On January 1, 1920, the ages and lengths of service of oflScers in 

Sermanent grades in the line of the Navy were as follows (based on 
favy Register of Jan. 1, 1920, the latest Navy Register available) : 

Commanders: 

Near head of liet^ 45 years of age, 28 years of service. 

Near middle of list, 41 i years of age, 22 J years of service. 

Near bottom of list, 38 years of age, 21 years of service. 
Lieutenant commanders: 

Near head of list^ 37 years of age, 20 years of service. 

Near middle of list, 84 years of age, 16^ years of service. 

Near bottom of list, 33 years of J^e, 16J years of service. 

On January 1, 1921, the ages and lengths of service of oflBicers in 
permanent grades in the Coast Guard were as follows: 

Ciommanders: 

Head of list, 63 years of age, 40i years of service. 

Bottom of list, 58i years of age, 36i years of service. 
Lieutenant commanders: 

Head of list, 55 years of age, 85i years of service. 

Bottom of list, 42 years of age, 20i years of service. 
Lieutenant commanders (engineering): 

Head of list, 58i years of age, 35i years of service. 

Bottom of list, 55 years of age, 27 years of service. 

It will be seen from the above that an oflBcer 50 years of age and 
with 30 years of service in the Coast Guard is a lieutenant com- 
mander, whereas an officer of the same age and length of service in 
the Navy is a captain, two entire grades higher. 

GENERAL PURPOSE OF THIS BILL. 

Under existing law the Coast Guard, in time of war, or when the 
President so directs, becomes a part of the Navv. The act of May 
18, 1920, gives the personnel of the Coast Guard, precisely the same 
pay and allowances as the personnel of the Navy of corresponding 
grades and ratings. The continued efficiency of the Coast Guard 
requires that its commissioned personnel should have opportunities 
for advancement not necessarily equal to, but somewhat approxi- 
mating those open to commissioned officers of the Navy. Commis- 
sioned line and engineer officers of the Coast Guard receive a thorough 
training in the Coast Guard Academy and enter the service in almost 
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all cases as a life profession and with the prospect of spending a large 
portion of their days on board ship. Young men of the proper 
caliber and Qualifications can not be expected to enter a service where 
the mode ox Uving and the hardships and separations from family 
confronting them are precisely as onerous as in the Navy, when they 
see that opportunities for promotion are grossly inadequate in com- 
parison with those offered by the Navy. Thev can not be expected 
to enter the service under such conditions, and they are not ^iterin^ 
it. There are at present 38 vacancies in the line oi the Coast Ghiara 
and 24 vacancies in the Engineer Corps. There are but 14 line 
cadets now at the academy, and there is not a single engineer cadet. 
In the last examination, m January of this year, held all over the 
country, and after all the publicity that it wasjpossible to give it 
for the purpose of obtaining cadets for the Coast (iuard, not a single 
Ime cad!et or cadet engineer was obtained. In the last ti^ee exam- 
inations a total of exactly nine line cadets has been obtained and not a 
single cadet ^igineer. It has not be^i possible to obtain a single 
engmeer cadet since October, 1919, when one was obtained, andne 
promptly resigned. During the last five years the earnest efforts of 
the service to secure cadet engineers has resulted in the wi>ointmeQt 
of only 21, of whom 6 resigned and 15 were ccmmiissionea. Of those 
commissioned, 9 resigned, so that in five years only 6 en^eer officers 
have been obtained for the Coast Guara. Indeed, it is understood 
that in some of the technical colleges the faculty advise their students 
against taking the examinations for appointment in the Engineer 
Corps of the Coast Guard on accoimt of the poor prospects for ad- 
vancement. 

The naval appropriation act approved Augi^t 29, 1916 (39 Stats., 
576) .provides tnat the total number of commissioned line officers of 
the Navy on the active list at any one time, exclusive of commis- 
sioned warrant officers, shaU be distributed in the following pro- 
portion: 

1 in grade of rear admiral. 

4 in grade of captain. 

7 in grade of commander. 

14 in grade of lieutenant commander. 

32} in grade of lieutenant. 

41) in grades of lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign. 

The general scheme of this bill is to give the Coast Guard in the line 
and Ek^ineer Corps, respectivehr, the same proportion of captains and 
commanders aiid to permit officers junior to these grades to have 
promotion assimilated to that obtained by officers of the Navy of 
corresponding length of service, as is now temporarily provided imder 
the naval appropriation act of July 1, 1918, aoove referred to. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL. 

Section 1 provides that in the line there shall be 1 commandant 
(already authorized by law under the title of captain commandant), 
7 cap tarns, and 12 commanders, these being 4per cent and 7 per cent, 
respectively, of the total number of line officers authorized. This 
leaves 149 officers to fill the lower grades. This section provides for 
1 enjgineer in chief (already authorized by law), 3 captains (engi- 
neering), and 6 commanders (engineering), these bein^ 4 per cent 
and 7 per cent, reepectivdy, of the total number of Engmeer officers 
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authorized by law. This leaves 76 officers to fill the lower grades in 
the Engineer Corps. 

The first proviso of tins section states that captains and captains 
(en^eering) and commanders (engineering) shall have the rank of 
and be of corresponding grade to captains and commanders, respec- 
tively^, in the Navy. Iiie act of M^ 18, 1920, stipulates that com- 
missioned officers of the Ck)ast Guard shall receive the same pay and 
allowances and increases as prescribed for corresponding grades and 
lengths of service in the Navy, and as there are at present no grades 
of captain, captain (engineering), or coinmander (engineering) m the 
Coast Guard, it is necessary to snecify in the law what are obviously 
the corresponding grades in the Navy. 

The second proviso of this section stipulates that a lieutenant com- 
mander or a lieutenant commander (engineering) who has served 25 
years as a commissioned officer shall be eligible to promotion to the 
next higher grade. In the Navy the promotion ot lieutenant com- 
manders to commanders is regulated and expedited by the operation 
of the law providing for selection in the Navy. There is no promotion 
by selection in the Coast Guard, nor is any contemplated in this bill. 
It seems apparent that any lieutenant commander in the Coast Guard 
who has been a commissioned officer for 25 years and has commanded 
ships or has been chief engineer of ships, as the case may be, probably 
for a considerable number of years, is entitled to be made a com- 
mander. In this connection, note in the table above where an officer 
in the middle of the Ust of permanent commanders in the Navy, 
41 years of age, has had 22 years of total service, which means pre- 
sumably about 18 years commissioned service, and that the officer at 
the bottom of the list of commanders, 38 years of age, has had 21 
years total service, of which presumablv about 17 years is commis- 
sioned service. Contrast this with the fact that there are lieutenant 
commanders in the Coast Guard 50 years of age, with 30 years total 
service, who will not imder existing law be promoted for years to 
come. 

Section 2 : The title of captain commandant is hereby changed to 
commandant. Under existing law the captain commandant may be 
selected from the active list of line officers not below the grade of 
lieutenant commander. If this bill be enacted, a number of fairly 
voung officers will be made lieutenant commanders who would not 
nave nad the experience to make them properly eligible for appoint- 
ment as head of the service, so that it is wise to limit future appoint- 
ments to commandant, assuming the passage of this bill, to line 
officers not below commander. 

This bill creates new grades, namely, captain, captain (engineering), 
and commander (engineering), and it is necessary to provide tlmt 

f)romotion to these grades shall be made by seniority, as is the estab- 
ished custom of the service for all promotions. 

As stated above, the naval appropriation act of July 1, 1918 (40 
Stats., 371), provides for the temporary advancement of line and 
engineer officers below the grade of lieutenant commands to such 
grades not above lieutenant commander, as may be obtained, either 
permanently or temporarily, by line officers of the regular Navy of 
the same length of total service. This provision ceases not later than 
September 3, 1921, and may be terminated soon^ if so directed by 
the President. The younger officers of the Coast Guard are now 
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enjoyins this tonporary advancement, and the service views with 
alarm Qie prospect that they shortly will revert to sradee incom- 
mensmute with their experience and ability, and in which they will 
find it difficult to support themselves and the families which officers 
of their age usually and quite properiy have acquired. The first 
proviso of this secticm is intendea to continue in enect Una beneficial 
I^:iBlation that now is temporary only. If an officer of the Coast 
Guard be entitled to reach the grade of lieutenant commander during 
war time at the same time that an officer of the Navy is entitled to 
reach that ^ade, there is no reason why the Coast Guard officer is not 
equally entitled to such advancement in time of peace. While, under 
the act of July 1, 1918, he might be temporarily advanced to the same 
rank that the corresponding office* of the Navy of the same length 
of total service had attained, eith^ permanently or temporarily, mis 
bill provides that he may be so advanced to the grade that the Navy 
officer of the same lengtn of total commissioned service has attained 
in the permanent Navy. 

The second proviso of this section would give the commandant of 
the Coast Guard, while so serving, the same rank, pay, and allowances 
as are prescribed for a chief <m bureau of the Navy Department. 
Under tnis bill no officer of the Coast Guard, except the one appointed 
commandant, can aspire ever to reach a grade nigher than captain, 
which corresponds to colcmel in the Army. The commandant of the 
Coast Guard has under his direction 107 floating units and 281 Coast 
Guard stations, besides the academy, the depot, and other shore 
activities of the service. He is head of a corps for which 270 com- 
missioned officers are authorized by law, and to efficiently man all 
the units of whidi reomres a total of 518 warrant officers and 5,893 
enlisted men. The Coast Guard is an important bureau, and its 
administration requires the effident performance of multifarious and 
diversified duties. The sentiment of the corps for years past has run 
stronglj to the conclusion that, entirely r^ardless of the interests 
of the mdividual holding the office of commandant, the head of the 
corps should hdid higher rank than is now provided by law. 

It is eminently fitting and proper that the officer appointed to 
administer the entire service shoum occupy a status similar to that 
of a chief of a bureau of the Navy Department. The engineer in 
chief is by this section, while so serving, given the rank, pa^, and 
allowances of a captain (engineering) in the Coast Guard. Tms sec- 
tion also provides that any officer who shall hereafter serve as engi- 
neer in chief shall, when retired, be retired with the rank and pay of 
a captain (engineering) on the retired list. It is also provided that 
future selections to be engineer in chief shall be made from the active 
list of Engineer officers not below the grade of commander (engi- 
neering). It is thought wise to limit future appointments to Eim- 
neer officers not below the grade of commands* (engineering) for tne 
same reasons as set forth above r^tive to the selection of com- 
mandant. 

There are two constructors authorized by law in the Coast Guard, 
who must be officers of pronounced ability, with education, training, 
and experience to qualiry ihem to take charge of the technical side of 
the construction and repair of ships. These officers naturally enter 
the service conskleraUy later in life than line and Engineer officers 
enter as cadets. Under existing law a constructor, after 15 years' 
8 D_67-l--vol 9 8 
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service, receives the pay and allowances of a liaitenant commander. 
(Act Apr. 16, 1908, 35 Stats., 61.) It is believed that such an qflScer 
should oe made a lieutenant commander after 10 years' commissioned 
service and a commander after 20 years' commissioned service. One 
of the two constructors now in tne service has had 25 years' com- 
missioned service and should now be made a conmniander. The other 
has had 7 years' commissioned service and imder this bill will not be 
made a lieutenant commander for three years. 

Section 3: At present line and Engineer officers are subject to 
examination for promotion up to and including the grades of lieu- 
tenant commander and lieutenant (engineering), respectively. All 
commissioned officers should be subject to examination for promo- 
tion, except only in the cases M the commandant and engineer in 
chief, who are appointed for a period of four years by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The language of 
this section relative to examination for promotion is based on that 
used in the Revised Statutes relative to the promotion of officers in 
the Navy. 

It sometimes happens that when a commissioned officer tomes up 
for examination for advancement to fill a vacancy in the next higher 
grade, he fails in his physical examination. Such an officer should 
then be relieved from active duty and retired in the rank to which 
his seniority entitled him. The first proviso of this section accom- 
plishes this. Hie laujguage is identical with that relating to an 
officer of the Navy sunilarly circumstanced, as found in the act 
approved March 4, 1911 (36 dtats., 1267) ^ and also with the language 
relating to an officer of the Army, found m the act approved April 1, 
1890 (26 Stats., 562). It is propner to add that, in the naval appro- 
priation act approved August 29, 1916 (39 Stats., 679) , this retirement 
m an advanced rank does not apply to officers of the Navy coming 
up for promotion to grades above lieutenant conmiander, because afl 
such promotions are regulated by selection in the Navy. 

An officer in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who has had 40 
vears' service, has reached in a large maiority oi cases, the grade of 
brigadier general or rear admiral, and^ wnen retired, will retire with 
sucn grade. As previously stated, this bill provides for no grade in 
the C^ast Guard above captain, except in tne one case of the com- 
mandant. Having in mind the limitation in promotion as com- 
Eared with the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, tnat will exist in the 
bast Guard even under the operation of this bill, it is urged that a 
commissioned officer who has served his country faithfmly for 40 
vears should, when retired, have the privilege of retiring in the next 
higher grade. 

Section 4: Of the 13 district superintendents authorized by law in 
the Coast Guard, the junior 5 have the rank, pay, and allowances of 
an ensign. It is believed that, after serving three years in tiie rank 
of ensign, the lowest commissioned rank m the service, a dbtrict 
superintendent should be eligible for advancement to the next 
higher rank. 

Section 5: This is intended merely to prevent any complication or 
injustice that might arise through any possible connict between this 
bill and the law imder which certain omcers hold temporary advanced 
rank terminating not later than September 3, 1921. 
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April 25, 1021. — Referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to 

be printed. 



To the Congress of the United States. 

Sirs: In accordance with the act of incorporation of Near East 
Relief, approved by the President August 6, 1919, we submit the 
following report for the year ending December 31, 1920: 

L OBQANIZATION OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND COMMITTEBS. 

The following persons named by Congress in the act of incorporation, 
or later duly elected, have served during the past year as members of 
the board of trustees: 



Jamee L. Barton, Boston. Mass. 
Chariee E. Betiry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arthur J. Brown, New York City. 
Edwin M. BuDdev, New York City. 
John B. Calvert, New York City. 
William L Chamberlain, New York City. 
Emiy Sloane Coffin, New York City. 
CWto R. Crane, New York City. 
Robert J. Cuddihv, New York City. 
Cleveland E. Dodge, New York City. 
Oeveland H. Dodge, New York City. 
Oiarles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Maaa. 
Ahnun I. Elkus, New York City. 
John H. Finley, Albany, N. Y. 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore, Md. 
Harold A. Hatch, New York City. 
William I. Haven^ New York City. 
Howard Heinz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alexander J. Hemphill, New York. 
Mywm T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hamilton Holt, New York City. 
Qurks Evans Hughes, New York City. 
Prank W. Jackson,, New York City. 
Artiiur CnrtisB James, New York City. 
Harry Pratt Judson^ Chicago. 111. 
Hemy Churchill King, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Frederick Lynch, New York City. 
Vanoe C. McConnick, Harrisbuig, Pa. 



Charles S. Macfarland, New York City. 
HenryB. F. Macfarland .Washington, D.C. 
John H. T. Main, Grinnell, Iowa. 
William B. Millar, New York (Atf. 
Henry Mor^thau, New York CitVi 
Frank Momson, Washington, D. Cf. 
John R. Mott, New York City, 
f^ank Mason Nwth, New York City. 
Geoi^ A. Plimpton, New York City. 
William Cooper Proctor, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philip M. Rhinelander, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elihu Root, New York City. 
William Jay Schieffelin, New York City. 
George T. Scott, New York City. 
Albwt Shaw, New York City. 
Edward Lincoln Smith. New York City. 
Walter Gecfge Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert E. Speer, New York City. 
James M. Speers, New York City. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, New Haven, Conn. 
Charles V. Yickrey, New York City. 
William Howard Taft, New Haven, Conn. 
Hany A. Wheeler, Chicago, IlL 
Stanley White, New York City. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Talcott Williams, New York City. 
Stephen S. Wise, New York City. 



At the annual meeting in January, 1920, the following executive 
and special conmiittees were duly elected: 



EZECimVE COMMITTEE. 



Alexander J. Hemphill,^ chairman. 
James L. Barton. 
ISdwin M. Bulkley. 
Oeveland H. Dodge. 

Abnyn I. Elkus. 

BaioldA.Hatch. 



Arthur Curtiss James. 
Henry Morgenthau. 
Walter Geoive Smith. 
Charles V. Vickrey. 
Stanley White. 



^DMMnd Deoonber, isao. 
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KNAHOB GOmomB. 



Edwin M. Bulkley, chairman. 
Henry Moiventhau. 
Alexander J. Hemphill. 



Ex officio memben: 
OevelandH. Dodfft. 
Charles V. Vickiey. 



HOIONAIING OOXXITTBB. 

Robert J. Guddihy, chairman. I Albert Shaw. 

Hamilton Holt. I 

ooMMTrrxx on pxbsonnbl. 



Stanley White, chairman. 
Edward linooln Smith. 
William I. Chamberlain. 

OOMMITTBX ON ABlUNieTRAnON. 



Robert J, Cuddihy. 
Talcott Williama. 
William B. Millar. 



Stanley White. 
Arthur Curtiss James. 
Harold A. Hatch. 



Ex officio memben: 
James L. Barton. 
Charies V. Vickroy. 



At the meeting of the board of trustees, June 25, 1920| the follow- 
ing committee was appointed: 



OOMMITrSX ON OBPHANAOB WORK. 



Bayard Dodffe, chairman. 
John H. Finley. 
Edward C. Moore. 
HenryChurchill King. 
John H. T. Main. 



Stanley White. 
Stewart D. Jessup. 
Luther R. Fowle. 
MisB Adelaide S. Dwight. 



To this committee was later added Walter George Smith* 
Three meetings of the board of trustees were held during the year, 
while the executive committee and special committee have met 
monthly or as frequently as supervision of various activities required. 
At meetings of the executive committee and special committees it 
has been me rule rather than the exception to nave present at the 
meetings 100 per cent of all members within reasonable traveling 
distance from national headquarters. 

n. FIELD OF OPERATIONS. 

Near East Relief has conducted activities during the past year in 
the following areas of the Near East: Constantinople and the ad- 

gining territory in European Turkey, Anatolia^ Armenia, Cilicia, 
urdistan, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, Trans-Caucasus 
(Russia) including Russian Armenia, Georria. While relief has been 
given on the basis of greatest need to aU suffering and dependent 
people of the Near East, the greater part of the work has bc^n 
among the subject races of the Ottoman Empire, including especially 
tiie Armenians, Greeks, Nestorians, Syrians, and Assyrians. 

in. ADMINISTRATION OVERSEAS. 

Relief work in the Near East was inaugurated as a war-time em- 
ergency measure in the autumn of 1915 in response to urgent cable- 
grams sent to America by the Hon. Henry Morgenthau^ at Uiat time 
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American ambassador in Constantinople. During the early part of 
the war funds were transmitted through Ambassador Morgenthau, 
who supervised the administration through a committee of American 
citizens resident in Constantinople. Later the Hon. Abram I. Elkus, 
who succeeded Mr. Morgenthau as ambassador, served in a similar 
capacity as representative of American philanthro}>y. 

Dining this emergency, war-time penod, when it was impossible 
to send additional workers through tne military lines, the work was 
conducted by such American personnel as chanced to be resident 
within the Ottoman Empire. It would be difficult to voice 
adequately the praise due the many scores of American citizens, who 
as volunteer, for the most part without compensation from reli^ 
funds, remained at their isolated stations in the Ottoman Empire 
and in Russian Armenia throughout the war, rather than seek safety 
or comfort for themselves at the possible if not probable risk of the 
lives of thousands of orphans ana other dependents whom they had 
gathered under their protection. Approxunately a score of these 
American relief workers made the supreme sacrifice of life during the 
war, lai^ely as a result of their exposure to typhus or other con- 
tagious cusses incident to work among tJ^e r^gees, tens of tiiousands 
of whom would have perished had the American workers sought 
th^ personal safety rather than service to mankind. 

During the year now under review three others have died at their 
posts of duty m the Near East while a number have returned home 
with impaired health or otiber personal losses that can never be 
compensated for, in a material way, and for which they can only 
have the satisfaction of a sense of cmty well done and lives saved. 

With the partial elimination of war-time restrictions, it has now 
been possible to oiganize the relief administration abroad under the 
more direct and efficient supervision of administrative committees 
at the various relief centers and trained managing directors especially 
chosen for relief administration. 

At the meeting of the executive committee February 19, 1920, a 
complete plan of reorganization and administration was adopted 
and is now in force. Administrative committees of representative 
American citizois, resident in Constantinople and Beirut, supervise 
the relief administration from these centers. The managing directors 
working under these administrative committees make regular reports 
to the New York office. 

The minutes of the re^ar meetings of these administrative com- 
mittees and the reports of the managing directors, are received weekly 
or monthly from the various centers and are passed in review at the 
regular monthly meetings of the executive committee in New York. 

jy. FINANCIAL BSPOBTS AND AUDITS. 

During the past year the comptroller and auditors of the board of 
trustees nave visitra the leading relief centers, inspecting and audit- 
ing all financial records and installing an improvecf system of records 
aim accounting. All financial transactions of Uie organization both 
in the United States and at relief centers in the Near East are under 
the continuous supervision and audit of certified public accountants. 
Copy of the auditors' summarized report covering the past year is 
auhmitted herewith. 
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y. OTEB8RAS PBBSONNBL. 

Since the inauguration of the work a total of 711 American and 
Canadian relief workers have been sent to the Near East; including 
physicians; surgeons, nurses, mechanics^ industrial experts, agri- 
culturists, teachers^ administrators, engmeers, orphanage experts, 
suppler, transportation, and general relief workers. 

During the past year 383 Near East Relief workers have returned 
to America, most of them having rendered excellent service on the 
field— many of them as a matter of sheer loyalty and faithfulness to 
the high ideals that led them into the service having stayed beyond 
the expiration of their contracts in order to safeguard important 
situations that might have been jeopardized by tibeir earlier with- 
drawal. 

This faithfulness, amounting to heroism, on the part of man^ has 
already received the highest praise from leading omcials, American, 
Turkish, and Armenian, in the Near East, and should be clearly rec- 
ognized by the American pubUc whose representatives they are. 

At the present time the committee has 270 American or Canadian 
workers overseas exclusive of approximately an e<iual number of 
other American workers related to various educational or welfare 
enterprises in the Near East, but cooperating in relief work, without 
salary from relief funds. 

YI. BELIEF OPERATIONS. 

On account of the poUtical conditions and military operations it 
is difficult to secure complete statistics of the entire Near East area 
for iany given date. Near East Relief has operated 63 hospitals with 
6,522 beds; 128 clinics; 11 rescue homes; 229 orphanages, accom- 
modating 54,600 children, supporting outside of orphanages 59,039 
other chfldren. 

During the year the number of hospitals, clinics, and other institu- 
ticms has been considerably reduced. It is impossible to report accu- 
rately the number that have been given food relief, for tne reason 
that the wokris done so largely through improvised soup kitdiens, 
meeting emergency situations among the refugees as they are driven 
from place to place by mihtary operations. A detailed record in one 
of the four areas, however, reports 661,970 persons given food relief 
through a large part of the winter and spring of 1920 — ^300,000 sup- 
plied with garments sent from America, exclusive of garments made 
m the Near East Relief industrial shops. 

During the year there have been 17 large shipments of relief 
supplies, including over 1,500,000 pounds of clotning and shoes. 
The bulk of our shipping, however, has been food, medical, and other 
supplies requisitioned hj our managing directors abroad and shipped 
in relatively large quantities. 

The following paragraphs summarize the relief situation with the 
leading beneficiary races: 

(1) Ths Armenians. — ^The best available statistics indicate that 
there are 2,790,490 Armenians still living in the area served by 
Near East Relief. Most of these are refugees or exiles, driven from 
their homes in 1915 or during the war and since then imable to 
return. In the nature of the case most of them are or have been 
more or less dependent upon such assistance as the Near East Relief 
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has been able to supply. Nmnerous official statements are at hand 
indicating that American relief has practically rescued these people 
from extermination. The President of the Armenian RepubUc in 
September wrote: ''America has literally saved us from starvation. " 
The Assembly of the Armenian National Representatives recently 
sent to the committee a formal expression of appreciation from 
which the following is quoted: 

American relief waa the savior of our nation during the period of deportations 
and maasacree. Since then it has continued to alleyiate the sunerings of the Armenian 
people. There is no doubt aU our c^hans in these parts would have perished if 
American relief had not stretched out its ever-charitable hand. 

The following is a quotation from Maj. Gen. James Q. Harbord, 
recent head of uie American military mission to Armenia: 

The Armenians would have long since perished if it had not been for these superb 
philanthropies of the Near East Rdief , and were it withdrawn those remaining could 
nardly survive for one week. 

If the interest of the United States fails, it must be left to time and Providence. 

It seems to me that the salvation of this Christian people affords to us the greatest 
humanitarian opportunity of aU the ages. , 

(2) The Syrians. — ^A considerable portion of the assistance of 
Near East Ifelief has ^one to the Christian subject races of Syria 
against whom during me war a systematic campaign of starvation 
was waged. The foUowing is quoted from our latest oflBcial report 
from Syria: 

The Near East Relief has done a magnificent service to this part of the world. It 
is a service which can never be duplicated and never evaluated. During the darkest 
days of the war, when starvation and epidemics ravaged the land, ^e one hope was 
the aid which was given by agents of the relief. 

Thousands of people have been saved from starvation, illness, and crime. A country- 
side in which death stalked and disease was rampart has become cheeriul and almost 
pfoeperous again, largely due to the money sent from America and to the work made 
possible by reUef funds. Except in some of the regions north and east of Aleppo, 
where war stiU ra|^, there is no longer any need for offering genera relief. 

^However, both in the war-stricken regions to the north and also in the more peaceful 
lands to the south, a legacy has come down to the relief organization in the form of 
thousands of Uttle children, left homeless and forsaken. For these we must continue 
to provide. 

Another report estimates that fully 65 per cent of the people in some part of Syria 
perished from starvation during the war and almost 100 per cent would have perisned 
nad it not been for American relief. Starvation of course immediately ceased upon 
the arrival of relief. The average loss from starvation in the population covering the 
whole of Syria was not less than 25 per cent. Undoubtedly wimout American relief 
over 50 wer cent of the entire popuJation of Svria would have perished. The present 
work of Near East Relief is to help the inhabitants who are left to help themselves and 
to care for the orphans who would otherwise perish. 

(3) The Assyrians, — ^Probably no nation or people suffered as 
much during the war in proportion to its population as have the 
Assyrians, constituting tne historic Chaldean Church, formerly 
resident in northwest Persia, Mesopotamia, and Kurdistan. These 
people during the war have been repeatedly decimated by persecu- 
tion and exile, and have finally been completely dispossessed from 
their ancestral homes. Less than 40,000 of these people survive 
from a prewar population of approximately 200,000. Until they 
can be reestablished in some future homeland, they are wholly 
depend^it upon such aid as can be secured from British and American 
sources. 

(4) The Oreeks, Jews, and o(her races. — ^A considerable percentage 
of the orphans at Trebizond, Samsoim, Marsovan, and other places 
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on the Black Sea coast, and in the interior of Anatolia are of Greek 
descent, separated from their homeland, dependent upon such 
assistance as our orphanages can giye. Jews, Georgians, Arabs, 
Moslems, and Christians are helped on basis of greatest need regard- 
less of race or creed. 

Vn. EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY OF ADICINISTBATION. 

During the year certain grossly false or misleading reports con- 
cerning American relief work in the Near East were circulated 
through the American press. Those who started these reports 
have now recognized the fallacy or unrepresentatiye character of 
the reports and have expressed tneir deep regret that wrong impress 
sions were given in America. In addition to the auditors' report 
submitted herewith, Admiral Bristol, the American high commis- 
sioner in Constantinople includes the following statement in his 
report to the force commander of the United States Navy, rendered 
November, 1920: 

I have been verv closely associated with the work of the Near East Relief committee 
for about 22 months. 

On the whole, the work of this relief committee has been such that Americans 
should be proud of this great humane American effort. 

The Near East Relief here in Constantinople is run more like a business organiza- 
tion than any relief organization with which I have ever come in contact. 

I take a great deal of interest in the good work that this relief committee is doing. 
I would regret exceedingly anything, especially the continuatioa of false impiessioins, 
that would intc^ere with the work oi this committee. 

vin. POLrriCAL srruATioN. 

As is well known war has not ceased in the Near East. Peace has 
not been established. Both from a political and from a military view- 
point conditions are probably worse in the Near East to-day than 
they were preceding the armistice. 

Kepeated massacres and deportations have occurred during the 
past year. Several thousand thus met death in Marash and Hadjin, 
exclusive of smaller outbreaks in other places. The result is that 
the winter months bring an ever-increasing number of refugees fleeing 
for safety to the centers occupied by the relief workers. 

The recent successes of the bolshevists in Russian Armenia have 
affected the relief work in only a relatively small area. The major 

Eortion of our relief operations has always been within the former 
Ottoman Empire rather than in Russia. Moreover, before the advance 
of the bolshevists a considerable portion of the orphanagje work even 
in the former Russian Armenia was outside the bolshevist area. It 
is a notable fact that according to latest reports none of the relief 
supplies have been commandeered by any of the military forces 
whether bolshevist or Turk. All forces seem to recomize the purely 
eleemosynary character of the American relief work and endeavor 
to give all practicable assistance in the care of orphans under our 
relief admimstration. 

IX. OOOPERATINQ AGENCIES. 

(1) Volunteer workers at home and abroad, — ^The maintenance ot 
the work is made possible by the voluntary service of thousands of 
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Tolimteer workers, pastors, Sunday-school superintendents^ officers 
of business, fraternal, and other organizations, who are giving their 
services freely, as a labor of love for this cause. Without the assist- 
ance of these volunteers at home and the heroic devotion of the 
relief workers abroad the life-saving, if not nation-saving, service of 
the past five years would have been impossible. 

(2) American Relief Administration. — ^A major factor in the relief 
work in Russian Armenia durine the past year has been the flour 
secured throu^ Mr. Herbert Hoover, chairman of the American 
Relief Adndinistration, valued at $12,800,000. This flour was dis- 
tributed by the Near East Relief under the direction of Col. William 
H. Haskell, allied high commissioner for Armenia and managing 
director of the Caucasus branch of the Near East Relief, but the 
value of the flour does not appear among the cash items in the 
accompanying auditor's report. 

(3) American Red Cross. — ^In addition to the large appropriations 
of cash made during the year 1919 and covered by the last report 
to Congress the American Red Cross during the year now under 
review, 1920, transferred to Near East Relief merchandise and 
medical supplies valued at $2,100,000. These medical suppUes were 
of inestimable value in checking the ravages of disease during the 
spring of 1920. A lai]^e ninnber of the beds that were included in 
tne shipment are still m use in connection with the two hundred or 
more orphanages operated by Near East Rdief . 

X. CONCLUSION. 

At least a million people and probably more than a million are 
living in the Near East to-day who would have perished had it not 
been for American relief, llie conmiittee is now endeavoring in 
every practicable way to throw upon governments or such other 
responsible agencies as can be found the support of the adult refugees. 
The conmiittee will also continue as in the past to develop industrial 
reli^ and self-support wherever possible. During the past year 
87,291 native workers are reported as having been employed and as 
having gained some d^ee of sel-fsupport in connection with indus- 
trial enterprises found^ or promoted for distinctively relief purposes 
by the committee. 

The people are enterprising and anxious even in exile to avail 
themselves of every possible opportunity to regain self-support. 
Rehabilitation, however, is a task that must be assumed by govern- 
ment agencies. 

The committee is endeavoring to find homes or other support for 
as many as possible of the rescued ^Is and orphaned children, but 
it seems inevitable that for a considerable period a large number 
of these fatherless and motherless waifs of the war must depend 
upon Near East Relief for support. Industrial education will be 
stressed not only as a means of partial self-support, but even more 
as a preparation for usefulness m the future economic life of the 
country. 

The children now under our care, wisely guided, will become the 
leaders in a new era in the Old World. They will be the trained agri- 
culturists, the mechanics, merchants, manufacttu^rs, bankers, eau- 
cators, lawyers, doctors, governors, and national leaders of the new 
Near £ast. 
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A few millions of dollars wisely expended at this time in the sup- 
port, education, and molding of these young lives will be worth 
vastly more to the world than billions of dollars that otherwise may 
later be required in suppressing warfare and strife. This distinc- 
tively humanitarian relief work as an expression of brotherhood 
should help to mark the beeinning of a new era of peace and inter- 
racial international ^ood wul in the Near East. 
Signed by order of executive committee: 

James L. Barton, 
Chairman Board of Trustees. 
John H. Finley, 
Vice CJiairman Board of Trustees. 
Edwin M. Bulkley, 
Chairman oj Executive and Finance Committees. 
Cleveland H. Dodge, 

Treasurer. 
Charles N. Vickrey, 

General Secretary. 

REPORT OF CERTIPIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 
Mr. C. V. VlCKRlT, 

Secretary Near Eatt Relief, New York Ciiy. 

Dear Snt: We have audited the financial records of the New York office of the 
Near East Relief for the year ending December 31, 1920, and submit our report in 
the accompanying statements and the following comments: 

The following is a summary of relief contributions^ appropriations, and payments: 



Total. 



G«n«ral 
reUef. 



IndiTidaal 
relief. 



Relief ooDtributions (net) 

Relief payments 

Balance of relief appropriations 

Relief appropriations 

Relief fund balance , 



>44,388,636.44 
39,856,588.49 



$42,391,783.24 
37,907,362.54 



$1,996,853 20 
1,949,235.95 



4,164,828.83 



4,117.211.58 



47,617.25 



144,021,417.32 



42,024,564.12 



1,996,853.20 



367,219l12 



367,219.12 



1 Does not include flour secured through U. S. Grain Corporation and American Relief Administration 
ralued at $12,800,000 and other merchandise and gifts that would bring total relief to approximately 
$60,000,000. 

The amoimt of appropriations shown above includes $2,125,000 for use in the Near 
Bast for the months of January, February, March, and April, 1921. 

During tiie past year a representative of our firm accompanied your comptroller 
to the Near East and made a financial examination and audited all the accounts in 
the Constantinople, Caucasus, and Syria areas. 

From the beginning of the emergency relief in 1915 imtil after the armistice of 
November, 191o, the work was necessarily conducted by such American personnel as 
chanced to be within the Turkish military lines when war was declared. 

This naturally resulted in precipitating emergency relief work imd^ conditions that 
prevented the early inauguration of an ideal accoimting system. 

One of the primary purposes of your work in the Near East was to remedy the lack of 
control resulting from war time conditions under which most of the foreign offices oper- 
ated imtil recently. 

Our object also was to establish a clear-cut line of demarcation in accounts both in 
New York and in the foreign offices to the date of our examination, affording a satis- 
factory basis for audit subsequent to those dates. 

As a result of our audit, the accounts of the foreign offices were brought up to date 
and reconciled with the New York office records. The new uniform accoimting system 
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was installed and put into operation and will be auperyiBed by traveling auditors on the 
field in your employ. The accounts will also be audited r^^ularly, under direction of 
your finance committee by chartered accountants having ofllces in the Near East. 

Provisions have been made for an accurate accounting for all relief funds and proi>- 
erty, the fixing of responsibility and for monthly reports to the New York headquarters 
office. Briefly, the reports to New York embrace statements of financial conditions, 
funds disbursed, and statistics as to nature and extent of relief work done. The reports 
are coordinated so as to include statements from substations in each district. 

Each district operates as a separate unit, reporting direct to New York. Control 
over the foreign work is centered in the New York office, there being no central organ- 
ization in the Near East with jurisdiction over the entire field. 

Financial control is secured at the several district headquarters offices through 
mcmthly reports and vouchers and quarterly inventories from field stations which are 
to be audited at headquarters. 

Ihiring the course of our investigation, all available records and documents were 
examin^. Considering the anx>unts of funds disbursed, the great quantities of 
materials handled, and the volume ol work done under adverse war-time conditions, 
rendering problems of organization and finance almost insurmountable, it is our 
opinion that the relief funds have been honestly and efficiently administered. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

HUROMAN & GrANSTOUN, 

Certi/Ud PiLblic Acoountanti, 



ExHiBrr A. 
Statement of receipts and dishursementSy Jan, 1 to Dec. SI, t9t0. 

Balanoo Dec. 31,1000, as reported $1,236,79^91 

^nenl relief— 

OeneraleontilbutioiiBdiet) $11,683,407.48 

Sunday-school ooQtributioDS (net) 521,100168 

Tolalsenenl relief 12,064,677.01 

iDdtvidual relief 1,095^50L« 

|13,150^O7&» 

Qcneral administration expense ftai)ds-> 

Pliyate contributions rar expense 88,125.73 

Interest on bank balances and securities 130^ 944. 34 

BeAinds of freight and transportation charges 1,42&82 

220,498.80 

Total net receipts ^........ 13,870t6n.88 

14,596,330.80 
BiibiiTseiDents: 

Relief payments— _ 

Qeneralrdief 17,831,994.32 

lodlvidiial relief 1,652,674.82 

10,38^509.14 



General administration expense 86,822.49 

National headquarters publicity expense 199,822.40 

Field expense.. 334,029.32 

Total net expense ^'SJ-S 

Loos on foreign exchange « 19, 79a 77 

Total net disbursements 10,025,084.12 

»Dec.31,10QO 4,671,302.77 



Deduct: 

Expense ftlndi^eBlgva¥^7^~.7.".^~".'."^".'^"^^ 89;264.82 



Bahnee of relief appropriations unpaid $4,164,^® 

so^atlan.. ' 



4,204,083.65 
BelieffnndbalaneeDec31,1920 307,219.12 
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Exhibit B. 
Statement of receipts and di$bvT$emenU to Dee, SI, 19f0, 





Total. 


ReUeflUnds. 


Sxponae fkmds. 


BBCXinS. 

ContribtttioDSfornllef: 

General relief (net) 


$43,801,788.84 
1,996,853.30 

l,ai,90L04 
170,521.17 
471,774.98 


$43,801,788.34 
1,996,813.30 




Individual relief..'. 




Expense funds: 

ContributicBM for expense 


11,451,901.94 
170,52L17 
471,774.08 


Relkuads of freight and transportation ohiu^ 

Interest ci Imik Vnlviof^ and securities . 










Total net receipts 


46, 483, 9M. 48 


144,388,688.44 


3,004,388.04 




DI8BUBSBMSNTS. 

Relief payments: 

General reUef 


37,907,853.54 
1,049,235.96 


87,907,353.64 
1,049,335.05 




. Individual relief 








Tata iwHAf p^yTn<>pt:«. 


39,856,58&49 
2,066,083.33 


89,866,588w49 




Administrative and general expense (net) 


2,055,033.22 






Total net disbursements 


41,911,631.71 

4,164,838.83 

39,254.83 

867,319.12 


89,856,588.49 
4,164,828.83 


2,055,033.22 


Appropriations unpaid 


Expense fund reservation 


89 254 ^ 


Bautnce Dec. 31, 1920 


367,319.13 






•""•*••••****•* • 


Total « 


46,482,934.48 


144,388,636.44 


2,094,2B8L04 



1 Statement of cash receipts and disbursements does not include flour secured through U. 8. Grain Cor> 
poration and American Relief AdmlnlstratiOD, valued at $13,800,000, and other merchaodiae and gifts that 
would bringtotal reUei to approximately $60,000,000. 

Exhibit 0. 
Relief appropriaiionB to Dec ^i, 19i0, 



General relief 
appropriations. 



Individual 
relief. 



ToUL 



Caucasus 

Constantinople. ~. 

Egypt 

Greece 

Japan 

Mesopotamia 

Palestine 

Persia 

Syria. 



Switzerland 

General appropriations : * 

Industrial relief. , 

Personnel, warehouse and general reliei 

expense 

Cargoes , 

Miscellaneous , 

Miscellaneous individual relief , 



Individual relief advised 

Individual relief unadvised . 



1811,200,086.25 

> 11, 476, 381. 33 

18,474.00 

72,824.30 

•9,000.00 

4414,300.00 

810, 45a 00 

» 6, 347, 697. 20 

•6^388,571.73 

• i3,ooaoo 

50^000.00 

628,309.80 

5,533,909.42 

600.00 



$122,219.53 
891,922.18 



298,693.40 

82,755.50 

128^252.64 

375,582.00 



40,810.70 



1,949,235.95 
47,617.25 



Total., 



42,024^564.12 



1,096,853.20 



$11,382,305.78 

12,368,303.51 

18,474.00 

72,824.30 

^000.00 

712,993.40 

803,205.50 

6,475,949.84 

5,765,153.73 

13,000.00 

5o,ooaoo 

628,369.80 

5^583,909.42 

500.00 

49^8ia70 



47.617.25 



44,031,417.32 



1 Appropriation for use during January, February, March, and April, 1921, $500,000. 
s Appropriation for use during January, February, March, and April, 1021, lOOO^OJO. 

• For Armenian refugees stranded, 1918. 

• Appropriation for use during January, February, March, and April, 1981, $60,000. 

• Appropriation for use during January, February, March, and April, 1921, $205,000. 

• Appropriation for use during January, February, March, and April, 1921, $460,000. 
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Nbab East Relibf By-Laws. 
Arhclb I. 

THE TRU8TEB8. 

Section 1. The property of this corporation shall be held, its businesB managed 
and ctmtroUed by a board of not more than 60 trustees, who shall hold office for tlu*ee 

J rears, except that the first bourd of trustees named in the act of incorporation shall by 
ot be divided into three classes, one-third serving until after the annual meeting, 
herdnafter provided for in 1920, one-third until ait^ the annual meeting of 1921, 
and one-third until after the annual meeting of 1922, or until their successors are 
elected. 

Sec. 2. Vacancies in the board of trustees shall be filled by the trustees by ballot 
and upon nomination by the nominating committee. 

Article II. 

Sectiion 1. The principal office of the corporation shall be in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C, bnt executive offices may be maintained in New York City and such other 
centeiB as may from time to time be designated by the board of trustees or the executive 
committee. The annual meeting ol the board of trustees shall be held the first Friday 
of January each year in the city of New York, imless otherwise arranged by the 
executive cranmittee. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the board may be called by the executive committee 
St sndi place as the committee may fix upon by notice served personally upon or 
mailed to the usual address ol each trustee 10 days prior to the meeting, as the names 
and addresses of such trustees appear upon the dooks of the corporation. 

Sec. 3. Special meetings, however, shall be called by the cnairman, in the same 
manner, upon the written recpieBt of five members of the board. 

Sec. 4. Eleven members of any duly called meeting shall constitute a quorum 
ol the board of trustees. 

Sec. 5. The order of business at the annual meetings of the board ol trustees shall 
be as follows: 

1. Galling of the roll. 

2. Reading of the notice ol the meeting. 

3. Reading of the minutes of the last annual or special meeting. 

4. Report of the officers. 

5. Reports of committees. 

6. Election of officers and trustees. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. MiBcellaneous business. 

Article III. 

OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers of the board of trustees of the corporation shall be a chairman 
of the board, a vice chairman, a secretary, and a treasurer. At the first meeting of the 
corporation, and thereafter at each annual meeting, the board of trustees shall.choose 
fnun their number, by a majority vote, a chairman, a vice chairman, a secretary, and 
a treasurer, who shall hold office for one year, or until their successors are chosen. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the chairman to preside at all meetings of the trustees. 
If the chairman be absent or unable to act, the vice chairman shall preside. 

Sec. 3. It shall be tiie duty of the secretary to keep the minutes of all meetings 
of the members of the corporation in a proper book provided for that purpose. He 
shall attend to the giving and serving of all notices of meetings of the trustees. He 
shall sign and execute all instruments in the name of the corporation, when authorized 
so to do by the board of trustees or by the executive committee, and shall perform 
such other duties as may be assigned to him by the corporation. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the treasurer, under the direction of the executive 
committee, to have the care and custody of all funds and property of the corporation 
and to deposit the same in such banks, trust company, or depositories as the board of 
trustees or the executive committee shall designate. He shall receive and disburse 
moneys and perform all the acts incident to the position of treasurer. He shall render 
a statement of bis accounts to the executive committee as it shall require the same, 
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and shall make a report at each meeting of the trustees. He shall enter, or cause to be 
entered, in proper books of accounts, to be kept by him for that purpose, full and 
accurate accounts of all moneys received and paid out on account of the corporation. 

Abtiolb IV, 

AUDITOR. 

The trustees shall annually designate and authorise the employment of a certified 
public accountant, who shall give continuous supervision to tne accounts of the cor- 
poration, making an annual report of audit to tne trustees, and making such oth^ 
ad interim reports as the executive committee may require. 

Abiioi«b V. 

EXECUnVE OGMMITTBB. 

Section 1. There shall be an executive committee consisting of not less than 7 and 
not more than 11 trustees elected annually by the board of trustees by ballot. 

Sec. 2. On or before November 15 of each year, a nominating committee, consisting 
of three persons appointed by the executive committee, shall send notice by mail to 
all members of the corporation of the vacancies to be filled at the ensuing annual 
meeting, inviting suggesticms of names of persons to be nominated as membm of the 
executive committee. The nomination of this committee shall be voted upon by the 
board of trustees. (Any trustee may place in nomination with the nominating com- 
mittee the name of any other trustee for office or for membership on the executive 
committee.) 

Sec. 3. During the intervals between the meetings of the board the executive 
committee shall exercise all the powers of the board of trustees in the management 
and direction of the business and conduct of the afiairs of the corporation. 

The executive committee may, at its discretion, appoint such subcommittees or 
commissions and such assistant officers of the corporation as it may deem necessary 
or desirable for the proper transaction of the business of the corporation. 

Sec. 4. Whenever any vacancy shall occur in the executive committee, or in any 
office of the corporation,by death, resignation, or otherwise, it shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the executive committee for the remainder c^ the current year. 

Sec 6. The executive committee may hold its meetings and have an office or offices 
and keep the books of the corporation at such place or places as it may from time to 
time determine. 

Sec 6. Five members of the executive committee shaU constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, or if there be less than a quorum present at any duly called 
meeting, a majority of those present may adjourn the meeting from time to time, or 
sine die. 

Article VI. 

The seal of the corporation shall be circular in form and shall have inscribed in the 
maigin the following words: "Near East Relief.'' 

The secretary shall be the custodian of the seal of the corporation, and shall affix 
it to such documents as the trustees of the executive committee shall direct. 

Article VII. 

These by-laws may be amended at any annual or special meeting of the board of 
trustees by a two-third vote of the members present, provided written notice of the 
proposed amendment shall have been served personally upon, or mailed to the usual 
adcuess of each member of the board 10 days prior to the meeting. 
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«7th Congress, ) SENATE. ( Dooumbnt 

l8t Session, j 1 No, 6. 



ORDNANCE PATENTS TO GERMAN CITIZENS. 



LETTBB FROM THE SECBBTABY OF WAB BELATIVE TO THB OBANT- 
ING OF PATENTS TO NATIONALS OF OOUNTBIBS WITH WHICH 
THB UNITED STATES IS AT WAB. 



April 25, 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Patents and ordered to be printed. 



War DEPARTBiENT, 

Washinffton, AprU SO, IBSl. 
The President of the Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I have the honor to mvite yoiir attention to the fact that 
since July 1, 1920, there have been issued in the United States 
Patent CNOSce to German citizens, 201 patents pertaining to ord- 
nance, which patents have been assigned to Frederick Krupp, of 
Essen, Germany. 

It is understood from the Patent Office that such patents are 
issued under authority of section 10 of the act approved October 6, 
1917, and popularly Imown as the "Trading with tne enemy act." 

It seems to me significant that out of 12 patents selected at ran- 
dom from the above mentioned 201, 8 pertain to railroad artillery 
and embody many of the principles of our own railroad artillery, and 
in view of the circumstances, I feel constrained to brin^ the matter 
to your attention for such action as you shall deem desu*able in the 
interests of the United States. 

Corrective legislation seems necessary, but no draft is inclosed for 
the reason that the principle involved, while of vital importance to 
the War Department, is also important to other departments of the 
Government, and involves the poUcy of the Government granting 
patents to nationals of countries with whom the United States is at 
war. Furthermore, the question arises whether we should not 
require that all foreign patents be put in operation within the period 
of, say, two or three years, so as to forestall a condition arising 
similar to that relating to the dye industry at the beginning of the 
late war wherein the Germans, through their patent activities in 
tills country, had practically eliminated American manufacture of 
dyestuffs because of the protection received by their American pat- 
ents which were not hcensed or otherwise put into operation in the 
United State. 

ReepectfuUy, 

John W. Weeks, 

Secretary of War. 
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THE SntUGGLE OF THE IRISH PEOPLE. 



To the elected Representatives of the people of the United States oj 
America: 

We, the elected representatives of Ireland, recognizing in you the 
elected Representatives in Congress of the people of the United States 
of America, our brethren in tne common effort to hasten the day 
when the nations may dwell together in justice and in harmony, have 
the honor to greet and to address you. 

1. We feel certain that the struggle of our people — the people of 
Ireland — against the aggression oi England is not passing unob- 
served by you. We covet your esteem as we would value your 
sympathy and support and fearful least you be misled by the wide- 
spread, persistent, and insidious propaganda of falsehood throuffh 
which Inland seeks to create prejudice aeainst us — distorting tne 
diaracter of the contest, we hasten to lay before you facts, so that 
correctly informed you may be able to judge justly. 

2. The nation which we represent enjoyed for over a thousand 
years the life of an independent sovereign State among the States of 
Europe. Then a neighboring nation — England — ^which had received 
the benefits of civilization and education f&st from our hands, lost to 
^atitude and honor and burning with lust for our possessions, burst 
m upon us as a conecienceless mvader, and through the course of 
many generations strove to subvert our poUtjr, annihuate our language 
and our cultmre, suppress oiu: industiy, ruin our agriculture, steal 
our trade and our commerce, deprive us of the advantages of our 
geographical position, cut us oflF from our ancient intercourse with 
other peoples, rob our revenues, and erase our name from the roll of 
nations.^ 

3. Failing to achieve these ends after centuries of criminal eflfort, 
this nation entered into solemn treaties acknowledging our national 
independence and contracting to respect it for all time, but this meant 
merely until our national defenses were dismantled. Then treaties 
and contracts were treated as scraps of paper and the compact 
treacherously and bloodily violated. 

4. All the resources of a powerful and ruthless tyranny have been 
employed since in a desperate attempt to utterly destroy us as a 
nation. In the course oi little over a centurv we have been robbed 
of wealth amounting to an empire's ransom, whilst within living mem- 
ory a population of eight and a half millions which, with the normal 
rate of mcrease, would have given us to-day a population of some 
seventeen millions, has been reduced by enemy acts to four millions — 
a crime unique among civilized nations. Our island is surpassingly 
fertile, generously endowed by nature with every advantage and 
facility Tot industry, for trade, and for commerce, capable of support- 
ing in happiness and prosperity twenty millions of souls, yet only 
last year it was publicly declared by the official head of the usurping 
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English Government that it was the considered policy of that Govern- 
ment to banish from our country the yoimg and strong — the flower 
of the four millions that yet remain. 

6. The Irish people nave consistently resisted this infamous 
tyranny to the utmost of their power. Almost every generation 
has witnessed at least one armed uprising, and when me people 
were too weak to resist in arms they never ceased to make clear 
their hatred of the rule of the foreigner. Their oppressor's declara- 
tions that the national sentiment of Ireland is guilty of "disloyalty" 
to English rule has been a constant acknowledgment of this attitude. 
The attitude and the desire of the present generation has been made 
manifest beyond question. 

• 6. On* December 14, 1918, mindful of the principles professed by 
the Government of England during the Great War and seeing in the 
application of these prmciples a ready and a just means of arriving 
at a peaceful and final settlement of their own centuried struggle, the 
Irish people declared by an overwhelming majority at the polls for 
an inaependent Irish repubUc. 

7. Acting on the mandate thus expressly given by this national 

f)lebiscite, carried out under the forms and laws prescribed by Eng- 
and herself, the people's elected representatives assembled on Janu- 
ary 21, 1919, . formally proclaimed the nation's independence and 
declared the repubhc of Ireland duly estabUshed. 

8. This legitimate application of the principle of national self- 
determination, this peaceful and orderly exercise of their moral and 
democratic right by the Irish people, was met by the British Govern- 
ment with an immediate and murderous exercise of brut^ force. 
Troops and engines of destruction that for four years had been en- 
gaged on the Continent of Europe in the cause of the rights of small 
nations, it was said, and the fundamental principles of democracy, 
were rushed to Ireland and used to trample on those very rights and 
to strangle that very principle in the name of which they had been 
enrolled and employed. 

9. The reign of intensified military terrorism that was thus insti- 
tuted, although rigorously persisted m, did not intimidate the voters 
at the ensuing mimicipal and rural elections for local governing 
bodies. The homes of the people were raided systematically by day 
and by night, individual electors were murdered bv bayonet and 
bullet, men were taken by the thousand and dragged off to Enghsh 
jails, the fears of the women and children were mercilessly played 
upon, but the terror failed. The year, instead of weakening, in- 
creased the strength of the Irish people's determination, ana the 
repubUcan representation showed an increase of 15 per cent on the 
previous elections though the system of "proportional representa- 
tion" had been appUed with the express design of reducing it. 

10. To this furtnerpeaceful and constitutional action on our part^ 
the foreign usurping uovemment repUed with a still fiercer and more 
vicious brutality. 

11. The national, political, cultural, and industrial associations of 
the people were proscribed, and membership deemed a crime. The 
right of public assembly was abolished and the press gagged. The 
elected representatives of the nation were declared a crimmal body. 
All of their number with two exceptions were seized from time to 
time and imprisoned in English jails where two have idready met 
their deaths. 
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12. For over two years the people of Ireland bore patiently these 
ever-increasing burdens and persecutions without committing a single 
act of violence, either in seli-defense or in reprisal. In that period, 
thousands were torn from their homes and cast into prison, many 
died as a result of prison treatment, and seven unarmed citizens were 
willfully miu:dered by the armed agents of the English Grovemment, 
which openly incited the murders and encouraged Sie murderers with 
rewards and promotion. 

13. But this patience of the people at last became exhausted. 
Abandoned, as it seemed, by the world, they turned to defend them- 
selves as best thev could. The British Government then put aside 
every restraint oi civilization and deliberately resolved to proceed 
without regard for life or property. So vile was the policy projected 
that their regular troops could not be reUed upon to carry it out. 
The ex-convict from the jails, however, and the degenerate back from 
the trenches, in whose breast the savagery of the late war had ex- 
tinguished the last sparks of hiunanity, could be depended upon to 
have few qualms in dealing with then* victims, and to cause little 
embarrassment to those inliigh authority amongst their emplovers 
by any nice regard for nominal discipline. A special force of these 
fiends was accordingly embodied. Allured by the prospect of an easy 
prey and unlimitea loot, they were gathered together from every 
comer of Britain, and operating with tne whole Bntish Army in then* 
rear as a cover and a protection, they were let loose upon an un- 
armed and defenseless populace. 

14. An orgy of murder and robbery began. Neither age nor sex nor 
profession was respected. Old men of 80 and little children of 8, 
sick and crippled boys, mothers and wives, even anointed ministers 
of God, were indiscnminately murdered — the breadwinner before the 
eyes of his family and the mother with the child at her breast at the 
cottage door. Houses, oflBces, workshops, factories and creameries 
were plundered and destroyed. Towns and villages were sacked and 
burned down. The home of the farmer and the home of the artisan, 
the shop, the store^ the office were looted and given to the flames. 

15. Whole distncts were devastated and the produce destroyed in 
the hope of famishing the population. Individual citizens were held 
up at the point of the revolver or bayonet and robbed on the pubUc 
streets, and while these outrages were being perpetrated every act of 
self-defense on the part of tne victims was aavertised by Eujglish 
propagandists as a crime, and the murderers and robbers proclaimed 
champions of law and order. 

16. At the present moment these abominations continue unabated. 
The English Government's jails are being filled with our countrymen, 
some of whom have been miu*dered therein, and others put to the 
torture. New capital offenses are being created. The smaple pos- 
session of firearms is a charge on which several Irishmen have been 
executed. Prominent citizens are carried as hosts^es by English 
troops in their military expeditions against our people, and their uves 
forfeit if the unit witn wnich they are traveUng be molested. The 
elected representatives of the nation, the mayors and the presidents of 
our municipal and urban councils, the chaumen of our county and 
rural councils — all the chief officers on whom devolve the direction of 
national and local administration are made objects of special attack, 
the uniform purpose being to prevent constructive legislation, and 
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to bring our domestic public affairs into chaos. Such, for example, 
was the purpose that lately prompted the murder of one lord mayor 
of Cork, the imprisonment till death of another lord mayor of Cork, 
and the imprisonment imtil his health was permanently impaired of 
the lord mayor of Dublin. 

17. This demoniacal war upon our community is being waged with 
no other provocation than our insistence on our national right, and 
our faithful adherence to a principle which even the demon's masters 
themselves have pretended to serve. 

18. The Irish people cl&im no more than their right as a nation 
to determine freely for themselves how they shaU be governed. We, 
their official spokesmen — their elected parliament and government 
call mankind to witness that our people have ever been ready to 
welcome peace with England on that just basis. 

19. Chi no other basis is peace fKJssible. We shall not surrender 
our national right — ^nor will force compel us. 

Our cause is the common cause of humankind. To that cause wo 
have pledged ourselves and our people to remain faithful unto death. 

You, the representatives of a sister nation, can not, we feel, be 
insensible to the issue. 

Adopted at the January session of Dail Eireann, 1921. 
(Signed:) 

Eamon de Valera, president, deputy for East Clare and 
East Mayo; Arthur Griffith, deputy for East Cavan 
and Northwest Tyrone; James Lennon, deputy for 
Carlow County; raul Galligan, deputy for West 
Cavan: Brian O'Higffins, deputy for West Clare; 
J. J. Walsh, deputy for Cork City; liam de Roiste, 
deputy for Cork City: P. O'Keeffe, deputy for Nortii 
Cork; T. Hunter, deputy for North East Cork; 
David Kent, deputy for East Cork; John Hayes, 
deputy for West Cork; Michael Collins, deputy for 
South Cork; Joseph O'Doherty, deputy for S'orth 
Dpnegd; Joseph Sweeney, deputy for West Donegal; 
P. J. Ward, aeputy for South Donegal; R. J. Mul- 
cahy, deputy lor Clontarf, Dublin City- John T. 
O'Kelly, deputy for College Green, Dublin City; 
PhiUp Shanahan, deputy for Harbour, Dublin City; 
Joseph McGrath, deputy for St. James, Dublin City; 
Michael Staines, deputy for St. Michans, Dublin City; 
Thomas Kelly, deputy for St. Stephens Green, 
Dublin City; Constance de Markieviz, deputy for St. 
Patricks, Dublin City; Eoin MacNeill, deputy for 
National University and Deny City; Frank Lawless, 
deputy for North County Dublin; George Gavan 
Duffy, deputy for South Countv Dublin; TOesmond 
Fitzgerald, deputy for Pembroke, County Dublin; 
John O'Mahony, deputy for South Fermanagh; 
Padruig O'Maille, deputy for Connemara, County 
Galwav; Brian Cusack, deputy for North GkJway; 
liam MeUowes, deputy for East Galway and North 
Meath; Francis Fahy, deputy for South Galway; 
J. Crowley, deputy for North Kerry; Austin Stack, 
deputy for West feerry; Fionan Lynch, deputy for 
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South Kerry; Piaras Beaslai, deputy for East Kerry; 
Daniel Buckley, deputy for North Kildare; Art 
O'Connor, deputy for South Kildare; W. T. Coagrave, 
deputy for Nortn Kilkenny: James O'Mara, deputy 
for South Kilkenny; Patrick McCartan, deputy for 
Oflfaly (Kings County) ; James N. Dolan, deputy for 
Leitnm Coimty; M. r. Colivet, deputy for Limerick 
City; Cornelius Collins, deputy for West Limerick; 
Richard Hayes, deputy for East Limerick; Joseph 
McGuinness, deputy for Lonrford County; J. J. 
O'Kelly, deputy for Louth County: J. (Rowley, 
deputy for North Mayo; Joseph McjBride, deputy 
for West Mayo; William Sears, deputy for South 
Mayo; E. J. Duggan, deputy for South Meath; 
Ernest Blythe, deputy for North Monaghan; John 
MacEntee, deputy for South Monaghan; Keyin 
O'Higgins, deputy for Leix (Queens County) iGreorge 
Noble Coimt Plunkett, deputy for North Koscom- 
mon; Henry Boland, deputy for South Roscommon; 
J. J. Clancy, deputy for North Sligo; Alex McCabe, 
deputy for South oligo; Joseph AfcDonagh, deputy 
for North Tipperary; James A, Burke, deputy for 
Middle Tipperary- r. J. Moloney, deputy for South 
Tipperaryj Cathal Brugha, deputy for Waterford 
County; Laurence Ginnell, deputy for Westmeath 
County; James Ryan, deputy for South Wexford; 
Robert C. Barton, deputy for West Wicklow; John 
R. Etchingham, deputy for East Wicklow. 



Appendixes. 



Every assertion m the foregoing address is founded upon facts. 
The foliowing appendixes are mtended to coyer the more yitaL 

Afpbndix a. 

DEMOCRATIC FOUNDATION OF THE REPUBLia 

[Address, para. 6, 7, and 0.) 

I. Thb National Plbbiscitb. 

QBNBRAL BLSCnON, 1918. 

In December, 1918, a general election for parliamentary candidates was held in 
every constituency in Ireland. Tlie result of that election was that — 

of the total 101 representatives elected on the popular franchise (that is, excluding 
the privi^ed and duplicated university vote).^ 

The Republicans secured 72 

The Inah Fkrliamentary Party, who were self-determinationists and did not 
oppose the idea of a republic as such, but dccmod it at the moment unattainable, 

secured 6 

The official Unionists secured 21 

The Independent Unionists secuivd 2 

TlMra w«re 4 Untvonity seats: The National University returned 1 Republican; the Dublin University 
~ 2 Unioolsti; the Mfast University returned l Uuionist. 
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ThuB the RepublicaiL representatives won in a majority of 2) to 1 over all other 
parties. 

The self-determinationists (Republicans and Parliamentarians together) secured a 
Biaiority of nearly 3i to 1 over those in favor of union with England. 

Of the total popular vote of 1,519,894, only 311,210, that is a bare 20 per cent, were 
east for imion with England. 

BY PROYINGES. 

In the Province of Leinster, of its 27 members, everv one elected with one exeep> 
tion— and he by a majority of only 54 votes in a poll of 14,766 — was a Republican. 

In the Province of Munster, of its 24 members, every one elected with one excep- 
tion—and he a self-determinationist — ^was a Republican. 

In the Province of Oonnaught, of its 13 members, every one elected was a Republican. 

In the Province of Ulster, of its 37 members, 20 were official Unionists, and 2 Inde* 
pendent Unionists. The remaining 15 opposed the connection with England^ 10 
being Republicans and 5 Parliamentary Nationalists, and so self-determinatiomBtB. 

BY COUNTIB8. 

Ireland is divided into 32 counties. 

In not one of these counties did the Unionists secure the entire representation. 
In only four did thev poll a majority. 

On the other hana, the Republicans, who polled a majority in 27 coimties, secured 
the entire representation in 24. 

Of the six Iridi boroughs, not one returned an entirely Unionist representation. 
In only one of the six is the Unionist representation a majority, whereas four of the 
Irish borou^ returned an entirely Republican representation. 

The Province of Ulster, the attitude of which is so much misrepresented by EngUsh 
propaganda, has nine counties. In five of these counties the Republicans and sell- 
determinationists combined polled a majority; in three they secured the entire repre- 
sentation. 

In no county, even in Ulster, did the Unionists secure the entire representation, 
• and they obtamed a majority in only four. Outside Antrim County, 14 of the mem- 
bers elected for Ulster were opposed to the British connection and only 10 in favor 
of that connection. In Antrmi County alone, which includes the city of Belfast, 
did the Unionists secure anything approaching a homogeneous predominance. That 
county was allotted as many as 13 representatives. Of these, 12 were Unionists, so 
that over one-half of the to^ popular Unionist representation in Ireland came from 
a single county. 

This extraordinary degree of unanimity of opinion was registered by the Irish 

ale despite active interference and aggression on the part of the English forces, 
preceding and during the election. 

As can be seen by these fifi:ures, the pro-English minority in Ireland is relatively 
less than the minority in Scmeswig-Holstein who voted for union with Germany. 

Many of the newly established Republics in Europe contain larger minorities in 
fovor 01 a continuance of their political relationships of union with the Central Empires 
than the minority in Ireland m favor of union with England. 

The present coalition government of England was elected by what is regarded as 
an almost unprecedented majority, yet the republican government of Ireland can 
■how as the basis of its ri^ht a far greater relative majority. The Coalitionists, includ- 
ing the Independent Umonists and the National Democratic Party, secured a vote of 
only 39.7 per cent of the total British register, whereas the Irish Republicans secured 
60.2 per cent of the total Irish register. 

That there was no ambiguity about the issue put to the electors is admitted gen- 
erally and borne witness to by the Irish Unionist Alliance — that is, the pro-Engliah 
Taity in Ireland. In a statement on the 1918 elections this body officially states: 

'*The general election of December, 1918, was the first occasion when the numerical 
strength of Sinn Fein could be officially known, for they contested all the constitu- 
encies against the sitting home-rule members. They stood boldly on the issue of an 
Irish republic, free from all connections with England, and on that issue swept the 
Exan» Rule Party out of existence. -' 
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II. GONVniMATORY PLBBISCITIB. 
LOCAL COUNCIL ELECTIONS, 1920. 

More than a year after the national plebiscite the elections for local governing 
bodies were held. The national issue was again the dominant one, and as the Sec- 
tions were carried out on the basis of proportional representation, the results are a 
trustworthy index of the popular sentiinent. 

Pvoent. 

Of the city and urban councils 77. 

Of the rund district councils 88. 4 

Of the boards of guardians 89. 6 

Of the county councils 87. 9 

were carried in favor of the republic, give all^^iance to Dail Eireann (the national 
assembly) and carry out its decrees. 

The present British prime mimster admitted in the House of Commons in April, 
192D— 

"If you ask the people of Ireland what they would accept, by an emphatic majority 
they would say: ' We want independence and an Irish republic' There is absolutely 
no doubt about that. The elected representatives of Ireland now by a clear, definite 
majority have declared in favor of independence.'' 



Appendix B. 

DEPOPULATION OF IRELAND. 

[Address, par. 4.] 

The depopulation of Ireland during the last three-quarters of a century is without 
parallel anywhere in the civilized world. 
The following table indicates: 

1. The growth of Ireland's population during a comparatively peaceful period, 
although one marked by frequent famines and increasing emigration. 

2. The striking depopulation of a later period in which famine and emigration 
were intensified and accompanied by coercion and eviction. 

Total population and population per square mile. 





Bn^^uod and Wales. 


Beotland. 


Ireland. 


Ymt. 


Total 
population. 


Population 
persguare 


Total 
population. 


Population 


Total 

population. 


Population 

per square 

mile. 


Wtt 

ua 


8,893,585 
12 000,236 
16,914,148 
16,739 136 
17,927,609 
23,712,206 
36,070,492 


163 
206 
272 
287 
308 
392 
618 


1,608,430 
2,091,621 
2,620,184 
2,742,167 
2,888,742 
3,360,018 
4,760,904 


64 

70 
88 
92 
97 
113 
160 


6,306,466 
6,801,827 
8,175,124 
8,295,061 
6,562,385 
6,412,377 
4,390,219 


166 

209 


18C1 


251 


1846. 


266 


U51 


201 


U71 


167 


mi. . . .- 


isr 







Thus we see that — 

In the period 1801 to 1911 whilst the population of England and Wales was more 
than quadrupled, and that of Scotland trebled, the population of Ireland was reduced 
one-firth. 

In the period 1845 to 1911 whilst the population of England and Wales was more 
than doubled, and that of Scotland almost doubled, the population of Ireland was 
leduced by one-half. 

To appreciate how unique this appalling record is, one has only to study in compari- 
son &e population statistics over the same period of the subject nations on the Euro- 
pean continent. The liberation of these nations from the oppression of alien rule 
was deemed a woirthy objective in the great World War. 
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Austrian Poland: 

1846 4,461,400 

1913 (increase, 84 per cent) 8,211,770 

Ireland: 

1846 8,287,848 

1913 (decrease, 47 per cent) 4,379,076 

Pruseian roland: 

1855 1,392,636 

1910 (increase, 50 per cent) 2,099,831 

Ireland: 

1855 6,014,665 

1910 (decrease, 27 per cent) 4,385,421 

Russian Poland: 

1871 6,193,710 

1915 (increase, 97 per cent) 12,247,600 

Ireland: 

1871 5,398,179 

1915 (decrease, 19.7 per cent) 4,337,000 

Bohemia: 

1831 3,900,000 

1913 (increase, 75 per cent) 6,860,000 

Ireland: 

1831 7,767,401 

1913 (decrease, 43 per cent) 4,379,076 

Finland: 

1850 1,636,916 

1914 (increase, 99 per cent) 3,269,401 

Ireland: 

1850 6,877,849 

1914 (decrease, 36 per cent) 4,381,398 

Esthonia: 

1856 293,559 

1915 (increase, 54 per cent) 512,500 

Ireland: 

1856 5,972,851 

1915 (decrease, 27 percent) 4,337,000 

The misrule of these nations has been a byword, yet had Ireland fared under British 
rule as well as these nations under their oppressors her present population would be 
about four times what it is. Had Ireland fs^^ as well as Austrian Poland under the 
HapebuiigB, for example, her population in 1913 woidd have been not 4,379,076 but 
15,257,888. 

Tlie destruction of Ireland's population is even ^;reater than the above would show, 
for^ with the exception of Hollana^ the birth rate in Ireland is the highest in Europe, 
as 18 proved by the following table issued in the year 1910 by the statistical department 
of the Government of Bavaria: 

The birth raU— Legitimate hirthe (per 1,000 vxnnen). 



Coantry. 


1876-1886 


1886-1805 


1806-1005 


Country. 


1876-1885 


1886-1805 


1806-1005 


Oennan Empire.... 
Praasia 


288 
273 
276 
267 
288 
266 
246 
234 
248 
230 
167 


268 
265 
263 
250 
250 
248 
250 
224 
240 
230 
150 


243 
250 
250 
216 
262 
251 


Bn£land and Wales. 
8c5iSd 


250 
271 
250 
264 
203 
214 
240 
262 


220 
255 
245 
236 
286 
285 
231 
250 
235 
246 
237 


203 
235 


Bftvsrift... ......... 


Ireland 


264 


Baxony 


BelgiQTn ,..,,..,.,, 


213 


Wortcmburg 

Bftden T. 


H4>flfi»id,.... . .... 


272 


Denmark 


217 


Austria 


Sweden 




Hn»i«anr. » . » ^ . . x ^ » 




Norway 




itaiyT.7;::;;;:::;; 


232 


Portugal 




SwitMTland 


Pinkuid 


250 




France 


234 


Servia 













This conclusion is confirmed by the Report of the Ptoceedings of the London Statis- 
tical Society (1906), with the addition that: 

''Ireland, * « * among all countries from which figures can be obtained, shows 
an increased fertility." 
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Apparently, however, the British Government are not satisfied with the destruction 
they nave already wrought. Lord French, the chief representative of that Govern- 
ment, revealed the official mind and the policy it was intended to pursue when in an 
interview with the special correspondent of Le Journal, Paris, on January 23, 1920, he 
aaid: 

'*The main cause of the trouble is that during the last five years emigration has 
practically ceased. There are here 100,000 to 200,000 young men between the ages 
of 18 and 25 who in normal times would have expatriated themselves." 

On this plane alone English rule in Ireland stands condemned. John Stuart Mill, 
■n E^limman. in Ms Principles of Political Economy, says: 

"The land of Ireland, Uke the land of every other country, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it * * ^ and when the inhabitants of a country leave it 'en masse' 
because a Government does not leave them room to live, that Grovemment is already 
judged and condemned." 

Appendix 0. 

DESTRUCTION OP WEALTH AND FINANCIAL ROBBERY. 

[Address, par. 4.1 

(a) Oybrtazation. 

In 1896 a commission set up by the British Government reported that Ireland had 
been taxed since the year 1800 by at least £2,750,000 per year over and above the con- 
tribution fixed by the act of union. (See Report of Financial Relations Conmussion, 
Blue Book, C. 8262.) 

In 1896 the Irish revenue contributed was £8,034,000. For the year ending March 
81, 1920, the revenue contributed was £50,615,000. England has, therefore, since 
fhe discovered Ireland was overtaxed, multiplied the collection of taxes in Ireland 
flix times over. 

The following table shows how Ireland's taxation was increased since England 
annexed the Insh exdiequer at the close of the Napoleonic Wars: 




Year endiiiff Jan. 6, 1820.. . 
Year anding Mar. 31, 1820. . 



£ $.d. 
8130 
21 lOS 



InawM: Iralaiid, foortaenfold; Sn^and, fivefold. 

The foUawing table shows Irish revenue and expenditure dunng the past five 
years and the surplus remaining in England's hands after deducting Irish expendi- 
ture (see British Ofiidal Returns, White Paper No. 163 of 1919, and Nos. 239 and 245 
of 1920): 



YaarandingMar.ai— 


Ravenua. 


Expendi- 
tore. 


Sorpliit. 


me ^ 

1917 


£17,828,000 
23,766,600 
26,866,000 
37,275,000 
60,616,000 


£12,607,000 
12,086,000 
13,002,000 
22,161,600 
28,221,000 


£6,332,000 
11,060,600 


ins 


13,863,000 


1019 


16.113 600 


1820 


21)384,000 







A great deal of the expenditure on alleged Irish services is really paid out to En^dsh 
manu^turers to whom are allotted all the contracts for supplies for Irish services. 
In addition, Eng^d pockets the whole of the surplus. The figures for expenditure 
also include such items as ^for 1920) £3,296,000 for that portion of the army of occupa- 
ticm known as the police force; £379,500 for the English law courts in the country; 
£2S,000 for the English lord lieutenant; £42,500 for the English chief secretary in 
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Ireland; £328,500 for English prisons in Ireland; £315,000 for public oflBcee and insti- 
tutions situated in England; £39,000 for universities and schools in Great Britain; 
and much of the remainder on the 50 extravagant and irresponsible boaixis which 
England has set up to govern the country in England's interests. 

(b) SuBPLUs Wab Taxation. 

Over and above the overtaxation of £2,750,000 per annum Ireland has paid in the 
last six years a sum of £102,033.000 for the war to free small nations. Tnat money 
was spent in English munition factories and to raise and equip huge armies, one of 
which is now used as an army of occupation in Ireland to miunoer liberty. The 
figures are: 

Revenue contribtUed, 
Year ending Mar. 31 — 

1915 £12,389,500 

1916 17,929,000 

1917 23,766,500 

1918 26,865,000 

1919 ' 37,275,000 

1920 50,615,000 

Total 168,940,000 

Deduct six years' taxation at 1914 rate, £11,134,500 66, 807, 000 

Balance 1 102,033,000 

(o) Capftal Loss in Population. 

One aspect of the depopulation of Ireland during the past half century is that it 
reraesents a loss in capital of at least £3,152,500,000. 
The increase in Irish population from 1821 to 1841 is: 

Irish population, 

1821 6,801,827 

1831 7,767,401 

1841 8,175,124 

On the basis of this rate of increase the present population of Ireland should be 
MjOOO,000. 
The actual decrease in Ireland's population between 1845 and 1911 is 3,912,000. 
The real loss in population is 12,610,000. 
This represents a capital loss in money (at £250 per head) of £3,152,500,000. 

(d) Loss in Absbntbb Rents. 

Ireland has paid in rents to absentee landlords, mostly resident in England, a sum 
calculated at not less than £1,000,000,000. 

This sum ndsed in Ireland and spent outside of Ireland has been a dead loss to the 
country. 

SUMMABT. 

If we add these various sums together: 

(a) Overtaxation at two and three-<^uarter millions per year for 120 

years (capital sum only, exclusive of interest) £330,000,000 

;6} Surplus war taxation 1 102,033,000 

ej Capital loss in population 3, 152, 500, 000 

[d) Absentee rents 1,000,000,000 

Total 4,584,533,000 

We thus find that English domination has cost Ireland during the past 120 years 
the almost increditable sum of £4,584,533,000. 

The entire German war indemnity of £11,300,000,000, payable in 42 yeara, is cal- 
culated tp have a present value of £4,032,857,036. 

It is thus clear that England during the past 120 years has robbed Ireland, a small 
eountry of 32,000 square miles and a population of some 4,000,000, of a sum exceeding 
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by £550,000.000 the present value of the entire indemnitor which the conference of 
the entente allies decided to exact from Germany, a sum which many experts contend 
it would impov^ish even the great German Empire to pay. 

If to the aloove be added the losses due to the repression of industry and the destruc- 
tion of trade by the direct action of Britain, it will be seen that to say: ''In tiie course 
of little over a century we have been robbed of wealth amounting to an empire's 
ransom'' — ^is literal truth and not a rhetorical exaggeration. 



Appendix D. 

l tablb 8howino thb intbn8ifigati0n op brmsh aoore88ion in ireland durino 

pour tbars. 

IA<ldn68, pan. 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16.] 

The following figures showing the activities of England's forces in Ireland are sum- 
marized from Uie reports published in the Irish daily press, which was subject to a 
rigorous official British censorship during the five years ending September, 1919, 
fdlowed since by a continuous and unrelaxing system of military terrorism: 



Murder of Irish dtlxens 

Armed assaults oo unarmed oivUliuis.. 
Raids on Irish houses and institntioiu;. 

Arrests (political) 

Deportation of Irish dtlxens. 

Coorts-fflartlaL. 

Sentences on political charges 

Prodamatlans and suppressions. 

Siqjpressions of newsp^Mis 



1917 



7 
18 
11 
849 
24 
36 

ao9 

2 
3 



1918 



81 

260 

1,107 

91 

62 

973 

82 

12 



1919 



10 

476 

13,782 

959 

20 
209 
636 
835 

26 



1920 



208 

1,184 

48,474 

7,287 

706 

630 

775 

208 

0) 



1 See below. 

n. DETAILS POR 1920. 

(a) Outrages on the person: 

Deliberate assassinations of representative Irish citizens ei9 

Murders of prisoners in custody after torture 36 

Murders of Irish citizens by indiscriminate firing 98 

Civilians wounded by bullet or bayonet 589 

Civilians flowed and tortured 185 

Armed aasaims on unarmed civilians 1, 184 

Political arrests 7,287 

Deportation of Irish citizens 705 

OourtB-martial 630 

Sentences on political chaiges 775 

Aggregate total of sentences imposed, 613 years 9 months. 

(6) Outrages on property: 

Raids on Irim homes and institutions 48, 474 

Houses deliberately destroyed or damaged 875 

Shops deliberately destroyed or damaged 965 

Factories deliberately destroyed or damaged 14 

Creameries deliberately destroyed or damaged 44 

F^urmsteads deliberately burned 171 

Stcnres of isrm produce deliberately burned 299 

(e) Outrages on dvic liberty and public property: 

Prodamations and suppressions 203 

Newspaper ofiices ana printing works destroyed or damaged 12 

City ana town halls destroyed or damaged 15 

Other public balls destrojred or damaged 91 

Acts ot sabotage by Eqghsb forces. 903 
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m. JANUABT AND FEBRUARY, 1921. 

During the first two months, January and February, of the present year there has 
been a further intensification of the English terror. Amongst the reported activities 
of the English forces in this period there have been: 

Murders and assassinations • 67 

Woimdines of unarmed citizens 71 

Men and boys tortured 15 

Men and boys beaten with rifle butts 22 

Men and boys flogged in the public streets and squares 29 

Private houses wholly or partially destroyed 250 

Bank wrecked 1 

Irish school destroyed 1 

Shops wholly or partially destroyed ; 62 

Creameries wholly or partially destroyed 4 

Public halls wholly or partially destroyed 6 

Towns "shot up" 14 

Crops on 60 farms burned; many general raids, lootings, and robberies. 

IV. BRrnSH ▲OORESSION IN 1017 AND 1918. 

(Address, par. 18.] 

In connection with these tables of figures it is well to call attention to the fact l^t 
the Engli^ Government alleges that their regime of terror in Irdand is necessary 
because of the campaign of crime. An examination of the Irish newspaper files for 
the years 1917 and 1918 shows that there was not in these years even an allc^ned cam- 
paign of crime. There was but one policeman IdUed in those two years; he died as 
a result of injuries received while leadins a baton charge to di^Karse a peaceful 
pubUc meeting. In 1917, 22 of the Enj^lish assize judges in Ireli^d founa ''a re- 
markable absence of crime'* on their circuits, covering practically the whole area 
of Ireland. In 1918, 16 of these judges had the same report to make. Yet during 
these two years English people and soldiers carried on a constant and consistent 
campaign of aggression to provoke the people into retaliation. Public meetings of 
the people were suppressed or dispersed with batons or bayonets. There were 1,456 
peome arrested for political offenses, over 100 civilians were tried by court-martial. 
1,242 men and women were given savage sentences— as manv as 6 years* penal 
servitude being inflicted for the reading of a Sinn Fein manifesto — 115 leaders of 
nationalist opinion were deported to English jails without charge or trial, 15 national- 
ist papers were suppressed, 6 men diea as a result of prison treatment, and 7 men 
were orutally muraered by English soldiers and police. The murderers were not 
only unpunished, but were selected for promotion m the service of their employers. 

▼. LIST OF IRISH TOWNS AND VILLAQES RAVAGED BT ENGLISH TROOPS FROM 8BFTBMBBB 
9, 1919, TO FEBRUARY 28, 1920. 

[Address, par. 15.1 
1919. 
Sept. 9. Fermoy, County Cork, sacked. 
Nov. 6. Kinsale, Coimty Cork, partially sacked. 
12. Cork city partially sacked. 
1920. 
Jan. 22. Thurles, Coimty Tipperary, sacked. 
Feb. 27. Three houses in Dublin wrecked. 
Mar. 1. Thurles, Coimty Tipperary, partially wrecked. 

7. Several houses m Ttiurlee, Coimty Tipperary, wrecked. 
12. Many houses in Cork city wrecked. 

22. Many shop windows in Dublin wrecked. 

Apr. 26. Kilcommon, Coimty Tipperary, partially wrecked. 

27. Many houses in Limerick city wrecked. 

May 13. Houses at Thurles, County Tipperary, fired and bombed. 
15. Houses at Bantry, County Cork, wrecked. 

28. Kilmallock, County Limerick, sacked. 
June 23. Bantry, County Cork, partially sacked. 

23. Houses in Limerick ci^ wrecked. 

26. Many bouses in Bantry, County Cork, wrecked aiMt fired* 
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1920. 
June 27. Fennoy, County Cork, imcked. 
27. Usmore, County Waterford, sacked. 

27. Many bousee at Newcastle West, County Limerick, wrecked and fired. 

28. Limerick city partiall^r sacked. 

July 1. Newspaper offices at Limerick city wrecked and fired. 

6. Residence at Ballylanders, Cotinty Limerick, bombed and wrecked. 

15. Tralee, County Kerry, partially sacked. 

16. Houses at Arldow, County Wicklow, bombed and wrecked. 

19. Emly, County Limerick, creamery and houses wrecked. 

20. Tuam, County Galway, sacked. 

20. National Forestera* Hall at Enniscorthy, County Wexford, wrecked. 

21. Houses at Limerick city bombed and wrecked. 

22. Leap, County Cork, sacked. 

23. Caltra, Coimty Galway, partially sacked. 

30. TJjjperchuTch, Coun^ Tipperary, partially sacked. 

31. Tipperary town partially sackea. 

31. Busmess premises at Cork city sacked. 
Aug. 2. Many houses at Castlerea, County Roecommon, partially wrecked. 

5. Doon, County Limerick, sacked. 

8. Houses at Kildorr^, County Cork, wrecked and looted. 
12. Sinn Fein Hall at Enniscorthy, County Wexford, wrecked. 

15. Limerick dtyjpartially wrecked. 

16. Templemore, Oounty Tipperary, partially ^sacked. 

17. Creameries at Castleiny, Lou^imore, and Killea, County Tippeno) , d» 

Btroyed. 

21. Oranmore, County Galway, sacked. 

24. Several houses at Dundalk, County Louth, wrecked. 

25. Kill. County Kildare, wrecked. 

26. Creamerv at Knocklcmg^ County Limerick, destroyed. 

26. Shanagoiden, County Limerick, partially sacked. 

27. Cobh, County Cork, sacked. 

Sept. 1. Balla^J^ereen, County Mayo, sacked. 

2. Inniscarra, County Cork, partially sacked. 
10. Tullow, County Carlow, sacked. 

18. Several houses wrecked and fired in County Limerick. 

19. Several houses at Salthill, County Galway, wrecked and fired. 

20. Carrick-on-Shanno^, County Leitrim, partially sacked. 
20. Balbrisgan. County Dublin, sacked. 

22. Drumshambo, County Leitrim, partially sacked. 

22. Housee at Tuam, County Qalway, and Galway city, wrecked. 

22. Ennistymon, County Clare, sacked. 

22. Lahincn, County Clare, sacked. 

22. Miltown-Malbay, County Clare, sacked. 

22. Houses at Galway city wrecked and looted. 

24. Newspaper offices and housee at Galway dty bombed and wrecked. 

25. Several houees at Athlone, County Westmeaih, wrecked. 
25. Housee at Killois^, Coxmty Kerry, wrecked. 

27. Trim, County Meath, sackea. 

27. Silvermines Creamery, County Tipperary, burned 

27. Fifteen houses in Cork wrecked and bombed. 

28. Mallow, County Cork, sacked. 

28. Houses in Clonmore, County Carlow, wrecked and fired. 
28. Houses in Ballyahannon, County Donegal, wrecked. 

28. Drimoleague, County Ccurk, houses sacked. 

29. Gymnamum, Listowel, County Kerry, wrecked. 

30. Tubbercurry, County Sligo, sacked. 

30. Creameries at Ballyara and Acfaonry, County Sligo. burned. 
30. Houses at Kilshenane, Cashel, County Tipperary, burned. 
Oct 2. Ballinagare, County Roscommon, saoced. 

2. Moyletrs otores, Galway, wrecked and looted. 

8. Fannhouse. Meelick, County Clare, burned. 

9. Kildimo, Coun^ limerick, sacked; creamery burned. 

9. Mr. Halpin's ftomatead. PaJlaskenrVj County limerick, buined. 

9. Houses in Bkckboy Pike, County Limerick, burned. 

9. Cork City Hall burned. 

9, Houses on SUia't Quagr* DubliOt wr«ck0d» 
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1920. 
Oct. 13. Clifden, County Galway, partially' sacked. 

16. Athlone (County Webtmeath) Pnnting Works and some houses sadced and 
burned. 

16. Houses bombed in Dublin. 

17. Tralee, County Keny, partially sacked. 

18. Houses in Tipperary wrecked. 

18. Abbeydomey Creamery, County Kerry, burned. 
18. Finuge Sinn Fein Hall, County Kerry, burned. 
18. Three farmsteads in Kanturk, County Cork, burned. 

20. Leap, County Cork, partially sacked. 

21. Houses in Newceston and Coolana^h, County Cork, burned* 
21. Houses at Cussen Point, Coimty Westmeath, burned. 

21. Houses in Tipperary town, wrecked. 

22. Bandon, County Cork, i)artially sacked. 

24. Hosiery factory burned in Bandon, County Cork. 

24. Houses in Tubbercurry, County Sligo, wrecked. 

24. Lixnaw, Coimty Kerry, creamery partially burned. 

26. Sinn Fein Hall, Derrvlahan, Coimty Westmeath, burned. 

27. Houses and fiurmsteads in Cliff oney, County Sligo, burned* 
27. Houses in Skerries, County Dublin, burned. 

27. Houses in Galway dty burned. 

28. Ballintrillick Creamery, County Sligo, burned. 
28. Houses in Bandon, County Cork, bombed. 

28. Houses in Shrule, Coimty Mayo, burned. 

80. Houses and farmsteads, Lecarrow (Feakle), Coimty Clare, burned. 
80. Templemore, County Tipperary, sacked. 
31. Creamery and farmhouses, Littieton, County Tipperary, burned. 
31. Tipperary town sacked. 
31. Dungannon^County Tyrone, partially sacked. 
31. Tullamore, King's County, sacked. 

31. County Hall and business houses, Tralee. County Kerry, burned. 
31. Creamery and business houses, Ballydun. County Kerry, burned. 
31. Killybegs, County Donegal, partially sacked. 
31. Edge wortnstown. County Longford, partially sacked. 
Noir. 1. Tralee, County Kerry, partially sacked. 

1. Houses in Claira, King's County, wrecked. 

1. O'Brien's Bridse Village, County Clare, sacked. 

1. Town Hall, Miltown-^mlbay, Coimty Clare, burned. 

1. Farmsteads at Inch Listowel, County Kerry, burned. 

1. Shops wrecked in Thurles, County Tipperary. 

1. Houses burned in Dingle, County Kerry. 

2. Temperance Hall, Loi^ord, burned. 

2. Houses and feumsteads, O'Brien's Bridge, County Clare, burned. 

2. Houses in Athlone burned. 

2. Nenagh, County Tipperary, sacked. 

2. Houses in Auburn, Glasson, County Westmeath, burned. 

3. Athlone (County Westmeath), Printing Works burned. 

3. Ballymote, County Sligo, partially sacked and creamery burned. 

3. Houses wrecked in Bo^mmon. 

4. Tralee, County Kerry, again sacked. 
4. Granard, County Longford, sacked. 

4. Nenagh, Coimty Tipperary, partially sacked. 

4. Business premises burned at Athlone, Coimty Westmeath. 

4. Garvagh Hall, County Leitrim, burned. 

4. Shannon Vale Creamery, Ballyduff, County Kerry, bmned. 

5. Houses bombed in Leap, County Cork. 

5. Youghal, County Cork, jpartially sacked. 

6. Houses and farmsteads m Coosan, County Westmeath, burned. 

6. Derry City, houses homed and destroyei 

1-6. Crops burned in BallydufF district. County Kerry. 

7. Houses wrecked, BalUntubber. County Boscommon. 

8. Milford Creameiy, County Cork, partially burned. 

8. Houses and farmsteads at Gort^ County Galway, burned. 

8. Technical school, Carnegie Library, and other houses, TnUm, County 

Kerry, burned. 

9. Oanick-<m-Shanium, Coimty Leitrim, partially sacked. 
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1920. 
Nov. 9. Fananfore, County Keny, sacked. 

9. Ballybrack, County Kerry, sacked. 

9. Gortalee, County Kerry, sacked. 

9. Houses at Castleisland, County Kerry, burned. 

9. Village Hall. Dnimsna, County Leitrim, burned. 

9. Two public nails, Johnson's Bridee, County Longford, burned. 

9. Business and private houses, Tullamore, mngs County, burned. 
11. Houses in Enniscorthy, County Wexford, wrecked. 
11. Houses in Kilmalley, County Clare^ burned. 
11. Houses in Abbeydomey, County Kerry, burned. 
11. Licensed premises in Longford, wrecked. 
13. Tipperary town partially sacked. 

13i Creamery and otner houses burned at Ballydwyer, County Kerry. 
13. Houses at Lisrue, Coimty Clare, burned. 

13. Farm produce and houses, O'Brien 's Bridge, County Clare, burned. 
15. Houses in Tipperary town destroyed. 
15. Houses, Limenck (Sty, bombed. 
15. Houses, Cappafama, County Galway, wrecked. 
15. Kilcommon, County Tipperary, "shot up' ' and cows mutilated. 
15. Houses and farmsteads at Bohercrowe, County Tipperary, burned. 

15. Irish College and Cooperative Stores, Cloghaneely, County Done^, burned. 

16. Houses in Tipperary town burned. 
16. Houses, L^, County Cork, burned. 

16. Sinn Fein Blall, Dun Laoghaire, County Dublin, burned. 

16. Hibernian Hall, Derrylahan, Coalisland, County Tyrone, burned. 

17. Ballinamore, Catholic Hall, County Leitrim, wrecked. 
17. Houses in Listra, County Clare, burned. 

17. Houses in Goone, County Leitrim, wrecked. 

17. Houses in Drumhallow, County Leitaim, wrecked. 

17. Houses in Aughavas, County l^trim, wrecked. 

17. Parochial Hall, Fennagh, County Leitrim, wrecked. 

17. Farmhouses, Killyfea, County Leitrim, burned. 

17. Parochial Hall, Drumvilley, County Leitrim, burned. 

17. Parochial Hall, Aughwilliam, County Leitrim, burned. 

20. Village of Bama, County Gralway, sacked. 

20. Houses, Cork City, partially wrecked. 

21. Village Hall and Gaelic Rooms, Newry, wrecked. 

21. Houses, Tubridmore, County Kerry, burned. 

22. Swords, County Dublin, partially sacked. 
22. Houses, Bama, County Galway, burned. 

22. Boat Club Houses, Carrick-on-Shannon, County Leitrim, burned. 

22. Houses, Millstreet, County Cork, sacked. 

22. Duhallow Creamery, Nenagh, County Tipperary, burned. 

22. Houses, Ballylongford, County Kerry, burned. 

22. Houses, Beltra, Coimty Sligo, burned. 

22. Houses, Derrynocheran, burned. 

23. Irish College, Enniscrone, Coimty Sligo, burned. 

24. Houses, Mount-Temple. County Weetmeath, burned. 

25. Sinn Fein Hall, Pipers^ Club and North East Ward Sinn Fein Gub, Cork 

City, burned. 

26. Milford Creamery, County Cork, burned. 

27. Many houses, Cork City, burned. 

29. Houses, Waterfall, County Cork, burned. 

29. 30 houses, Greave's Cross, County Cork, burned. 

29. Houses in Behnont, County Galway, burned. 

29. Houses in Kin vara. County Galway, burned. 

29. Sinn Fein Hall and other houses. Camp, County Kerry, burned. 

29. Houses, Thurlee. County Tipperary, bombed. 

29. Central Sinn Fern Hail and * 'Freeman,'' Dublin, partially wrecked. 

29. Sinn Fein Hall, Limerick, bumeci. 

29. Houses, Ballylongford, Coimty Kerry, burned. 

29. Houses in Cork City burned. 

30. Many houses in Cork City burned. 

30. Boy Scout's Hall, Limenck City, burned. 
Dec. 1. Many houses, Cork City, burned, 

8 D— 67-1— vol \ 
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1020. 
Dec. 1. Houses, Olo^heen, Coiinty Tipperary, burned. 
1. Houses, Oahirciveen, County Kerry, wrecked. 

1. Killamey, County Kerry, sacked. 

2. Houses, Fnrmoy, County Cork, burned. 
2. Houses, Tipperary town, burned. 

2. Houses, Glencoole, County Tipperaiy, burned. 
2. Houses, K^ty, County Clare, oumed. 
2. Houses, Mountshannon, County Clare, burned* 
2. Houses, Camp, County Kerry, burned. 

2. Houses, Castlegregory, County Kerry, burned. 

3. Temperance Hall, Dunleer, County Louth, wrecked* 
8. Village Hall, Geevagh, Coimty Sligo, burned. 

3. Village Hall, Gleann, County Sligo, burned. 

4. Houses, Timoleague, Coimty Cork, burned. 

4. Houses, Kilbro^:an HiU, County Cork, burned. 

4. Village Hall, Fmuge, County Keiry, burned. 

5. Houses at Race Course, Galway, burned. 

5. Houses at Kilbeggan, County Webtmeatii, burned. 

5. Longford town, nouses burned. 

6. Houses at Castleplunkett, County Roscommon, burned* 

5. Houses at MiUstreet, County Cork, burned. 

6. Houses burned, Kilbrogan Mill, County Cork. 

7. Cork city shot up and houses wrecked. 

7. Houses at Clonakilty, County Cork, burned. 

8. Houses, Tipijerary town, wrecked. 

8. Houses, Carrick-on-Shannon, County Leitrim, burned. 

8. Houses, Newton (Oola), County Limerick, burned. 
10. Rathcormack, County Cork, sacked. 
10. Houses, Granard, County Lo^ord, sacked. 
10. Houses, Castlelyons, County Cork, burned. 
10. Houses, Cork dty, wrecked. 
10. Public Hall. Ballingar, Kings County, burned. 
10. Houses, Ballinalee, County Longford, burned. 
10. Camlough, County Down, sacked. 

10. Houses, Newry, County Down, burned. 

11. Houses, Grantstown, Coimty Tipperary, burned. 
11. Public Hall, Cloeetoken, County Galway, burned. 
11. Large section of Cork city burned. 

13. Balunalee, County Longford, sacked. 

16. Houses, vicinity fCilcommon, County Tipperary, burned. 

16. Houses, Tipperary town, burned. 

16. Houses, Gallery's Cross, County Clare, burned. 

16. Houses, Kilfenora, County Clare, burned. 

16. Houses, Ballina, County Clare, bximed. 

17. Houses, Swamlinbar, County Cavan, burned. 

17. Houses, Tipperary town, burned. 

18. Houses in Tipperary burned. 

19. Faimhouses, Kathronan, County Tipperary, burned. 
19. \^llage Hall, Corinshego, County Down, burned. 

19. Houses, Sallymount, County limerick, burned. 

20. Farmhouses, Nine-Mile House, C/ounty Tipperary, burned. 

24. Shops, Castleblayney, County Monaghan, wreckea. 

25. ' 'Freeman's Journal '' office, Dublin, partially burned. 

25. Two creameries and farmhouses, Athea, Coimty limerick, bvxned 

25. Houses in Tipperary town burned. 

25. Houses in Ballydwyer, County Kerry, burned. 

27. Houses, Tipperary town, burned. 

28. Houses, Beleek, County Armadi, burned. 

28. Oushinstown, Cooperative Hall, County Wexford, partially burned. 

80. Houses in Bandon, County Cork, burned. 

30. * 'Freeman" office, Dublin, partiallpr burned. 

31. Farm crops burned, Bansha and Kilfeacle, County Tipperary. 
31. Houses burned at Cutteen, County Tipperary. 

81. Farm crops burned, Kilmoyle, County Tipperary. 
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1921. 
Jin. 1. Seven housefi and two shops, garage and eDgineeriog works, biiraedfttMidl<» 
ton, CountyCork. 

3. Temperance Hall at Oooean, County Westmeath, burned. 

4. Six bouses burned at Meelin, County Cork. 

5. Shop at Scariff, County Clare, burned. 

6. Two residences and a shop burned at Elphin. County Rusconunon. 

7. Five houses biuned at Cainlough, County Armagh. 

7. Creamery at Turraree, County Keny, burned. 

8. Tramwe, County Waterford, Sinn Fein Hall wrecked. 
8. Houses burned at BaJUnalee, County I^ngford. 

10. Faimhouses destroyed at Garrybawn, County Monaghan. 

11. Shop fronts wrecked at Ballina. 

13. Shop burned and three houses wrecked at Ballybay, County Mona^ian. 

13. Shop burned at Kilbeg^an, Coimty Westmeath. 

14. Railwaymen's Recreation Hall, Limerick, destroyed. 

15. Residence burned at Innishanncm, County Cork. 

17. Two shops burned in Cappawhite, County Tipperary. 

18. One shop, six farmhouses, five private residences, and the crops on six farms, 

destroyed at Headf(H^, County Galway. 

19. Wine and spirit store burned at CuUvhanna, County Armagh. 

20. Temporary Dusiness premises burned, in Tipperary. 
20. Shop fronts wrecked at BaUina, County Mayo. 

20. One creamery, 1 bank, 2 shops, 4 private reflidencee, 16 farmhouses, and 
crops on 20 farms destroyed at Six-Mile Bridge, County Clare. Cattle on 
many fanns shot. 

20. Three shops destroyed in Cork City. 

21. Business premises biimed at Cappawhite, County Tipperary. 
21. Farmhouses burned at Clouriieleigh, Counihf Tipperary. 

21. Furniture burned at Borrisoleigh, Coimty Tipperary. 
21 . Crops burned on farms at Togher, County Tipperary. 
21. Residence at BaUinure, County Tipperary, burned. 
23. Crops burned at O'Brien^s Bridge, Cfounty Clare. 
23. Crops burned at Clonlara, County Clare. 

23. Fannhouses, residencesjand crops burned at Moate, County Westmeath. 

24. Fannhouses burned at Clones, Country Monaghan. 

29. Stores and stabling destroyed at Mulunavat, County Kilkoiny. 

29. Two shops, grocery store, and drapery premises destroyed at Kingwilliams- 

town, Coimty Kerry. 

30. Destruction of Cullenswood House, Dublin, owned by Mrs. Pearse, mothet 

of P. H. Pearse and W. Pearse, executed in 1916. 

30. Farmhouse burned at Lenenag^, County Cork. 

31. Hotel bombed in Galway City. 

31. Farmhouses burned at Knockfuro, County Tipperary. 
Peb 1. Two business premises burned in Castleislana, County Kerry. 
2. Mahon's Hotel, Galway, fired into and burned. 

2. Farmhouses burned at Newport, County Tipperary. 

3. House and public hall destnyyed at Burgatia, County Cork. 

3. Houses destroyed at Ballinalee, County Longford. Crops on one farm 

destroyed. 
3. Four houses and one shop destroyed at Kingwilliamstown, County Kerry. 

3. Three houses destroyed at Ballinahassig, County Cork. 

4. One diop destroyed at Kilbrittain, County Cork. 

4. Two houses and two shops destroyed in New Pallas District, County Lim- 
erick. 
4. Crops destroyed on four farms at Emly, County Limerick. 

6. Houses destroyed at Duncomogue, County Limerick. 

7. Several houses wrecked near Pallasgreen, County Limerick. 

8. Many houses and hrm produce burned at Claregalway, Cfounty CkJway. 

8. Houses burned in Ballinagh, County Cavan. 

9. Houses and faumsteads burned in Emly, County Limerick. 

9. Shop and crops on three feurms destroyed at Bonlahy, County Longford. 
9. Three faomsteads burned at Emly, County Limerick. 

11 . Eleven houses destroyed by fire in Abbeydomey, County Kerry. 

12. Farm produce bumea at E!anturk, County Cork. 
12. Houses and form produce burned at Abbeydomey. 

12. Crops on five farms destroyed, at Killename, County Tipperary. 
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1921. 
Feb 14. Five houses destroyed by fire near Thurles, County Tipperary* 

16. House destroyed at Douglas, Co\mty Cork. 

17. Crops bumea near Ennistymon, County Clare. 

17. Gaelic Hall wrecked in Wexford town. 

18. House in Balbriggan, County Dublin, burned. 

19. House and Irish school burned in Cromoeue, County Wexford. 
22. Public hall destroyed in Tralee, County Kerry. 

22. Public hall destroyed in Downpatrick, County Down. 

23. Ten houses and a public hall burned in Riosslea and Teemore, County 

Fermanagh. 

23. Farm houses burned near Nenagh, County Tipperary. 

24. Several houses and shops and a public hall wrecked in Don^;al town. 

24. Several houses and business premises burned in Mountcluurles, County 
Donegal. 

24. Twenty houses, including a creamery and business premises and private 

houses, destroyed by fire at Ballylongford, County Kerry. 

25. Inver Creamery and Cooperative Stores, County Donegal, aestroyed by fire, 
28. Two taim houses and stores of farm produce burned at Lissycasey, County 

Clare. 

VI. LIST OP 270 IRISH CITIZENS MURDERED BY THE ENGLISH FORCES IN IRELAND 
DURING THE PERIOD JANUARY 1, 1920, TO FEBRUARY 28, 1921, ALONE. 

This list does not include any casualties sustained by the forces of the Irish Repub- 
lican army in action. It includes only the Irish citizens who were deliberately 
assassinated by special bands of murderers employed by the English Government 
or who were wantonly shot down or bayoneted whilst walking on the streets or 
employed on their daily work. 

1920. 
Jan. 20. Michael Darcy, Cooraclare, County Clare, while working in a field wtm 
fired on by police. Running for shelter, he fell into a nver. pursued by 
the police, who fired at the spot where he sank and also on hu would-be 
rescuers. 
Feb. 2. Robert O'Dwyer, Limerick city, shot dead in his own shop by soldietB 
firing indiscriminately in the streets. 
2. Miss Helen Johnson, Limerick city, shot dead while on her way home by 

soldiers firing indiscriminately in the streets. 
12. James O'Brien, Rathdrum, County Wicklow, shot dead by police while 
conversing with a friend in the latter's door. 
Mar. 20. Alderman Thomas MacCurtain, lord mayor of Cork, shot dead in the 

Eresence of his wife and young family by disguised police who entered his 
ouse at midni^t. 
22. Miss Ellen Hendrick, Dublin city, shot dead by a riotous party of soldiers 

who broke barracks and fired indiscriminately in the streets. 
22. Michael Cullen, Dublin city, shot dead by a riotous party of soldiers, who. 
broke barracks and fired indiscriminately in the streets. 

27. James McCarthy, Thurles. County Tipperwy, shot dead in his home by 

disguised police. His brother, Mr. Michael McCarthy, a Republican 
memb^ of Thurles Urban Council, had demanded an inquiry into police 
rioting in the town. 

28. Thomas O'Dwyer, Bouladuff, County Tipperary, a prominent volunteer 

shot dead in nis house in presence of his sister by disguised police against 

whom the coroner's jury returned a verdict of willful mturder. 
Apr. 14. James O'Loughlin, Miltown-Malbay, County Clare, shot dead when police 

and military fired on crowd singing roimd a bonfire to oelebmte release 

of himger-strikinff prisoners from Moimtjoy jail. 
14. Patrick Hennessy, AUltown-Malbay, County Clare, shot dead under similar 

circumstances. 
14. Thomas O'Leary, shot dead under similar circumstances. (At the coroner's 

inquiry the jury returned a verdict of willful murder against police and 

soldiers, named in evidence.) 
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Patrick Dowling, railwayman, Arklow County Wicklow, shot dead by a 
riotous party of soldiers, who broke barracks and fired indiscriminately 
in the streets. ^ 
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1920 
Apr. 17. Thomas Mullu^land, Dundalk, County Louth, prominent Sinn Feiner, 

was without provocation shot down in the street hy a police patrol. 
May 18. James Saunders, Limerick city, shot dead hy police, who opened fire on 
pedestrians in the public streets without wamingand without provocation. 
June 6. Michael Walsh (13} ^ears), Oappoquin, County Waterford, killed by mili- 
tary motor lorry willfully driven into a group of people in the village 
street. 
8. Thomas Brett, Drombane, County Tipperary, mortally wounded by a 

British officer who fired at him in the public road without warning. 
25. Cornelius Crowley, Banixy, Coimty Cork, a cripple bed-ridden boy, shot 
dead in his bea by police who broke into his house. 
July 1. Miss M. Counihane, Limerick ciUr, fatally injured by police when escaping 
from her home in the offices of the Republican newspaper, the Munster 
News, into which the police at midnignt had thrown bombs and petrol, 
firing and wrecking the premises. 
4. Richard Lumley, Rearcroes, County Tipperary, aged 60, a half-witted man, 
returning from a wake in the early morning, shot dead by police and mili- 
tary without warning. 

4. Michael Small, Upperchurch, County Tipperary, shot dead without warn- 

ing, by troops ana police. At the inquest the British military authorities 
renised to produce officer in chaige of firing party. 

5. James Dunne, Ballinatray, Courtown Harbour, County Wexford, shot dead 

in Ferns village by a policeman with whom he refused to drink, and who 
sought to pick a quarrel with him. 
8. Thomas Feery (aged 70), Ballycommon, Kings County, shot dead without 
warning, by military who fired into his house riddling the old man 's body. 
18. James Burke, an ex-soldier of Cork city, bayonetted in the stomach by 
military, while halted with his hands above his head. 

18. William McGrath, an ex-soldier of Coric, mortally wounded during promis- 

cuous filing by soldiers and police on unarmed civilians in the streets. 

19. John O'Brien, aged 18, shot dead in Cork dty while assisting an old lady 

who was wounded during promiscuous firing in the streets by soldiers. 

21. Daniel McGrath, aged 18 vears, one of a social gathering at Coracunna 
Croes, County Cork, which dispersed in terror on a sliot being fired from 
a military lorry. McGrath was shot dead when ruiming for cover. 

21. Thomas McDonnell shot dead under similar circumstances. 

21. James C(^an, Oldcastle, County Meath, a Republican policeman, escorting 
a notea cattle stealer who had been arrested, shot dead by military on 
failing to obey order to halt. 

29. James Duggan, aged 10, Bruree, County Limerick, shot dead by fire from 
military motor lorries directed against pedestrians as a reprisal for an at- 
tempted ambush of a military patrol four hours previously. 

29. Thomas Harris, Bruree, County Limerick, an epileptic and confirmed 
invalid, shot dead in his house by militcury after he had obeyed their 
order to put his hands ud. 

80. James O'Sullivan, Davis Street, Limerick, mortally wounded in his house 
as a result of police throwing bombs into and wrecking an adjoining house 
at 2 a. m. 

31. James Mulcahy, Nicker, County Limerick, shot dead by military patrol 
who broke into his house. The coroner's jury returned a vermct that 
*' James Mulcahy was willfully and foully murdered without provocation 
by military. " 
Ai^ 8. '\^lliam Hartnett, Emly, County Limerick, shot dead without challenge 
or warning by police patrol. 

10. Thomas Farrelly, aged 20, Marys Lane, Dublin, shot dead without chal- 
lenge or warning by military at 12.30 a. m. wMle sitting with others 
around the embers of a bonfire lit in celebration of the arrival of the 
Most Rev. Dr. Mannix. 

14. Patrick Lynch (48), Hosintal, County Limerick, taken from his home by 
militaiy and snot dead in the road. 

16. Edward Paget, Limerick dty. attacked without provocation in the People's 
Park by police and savagely beaten. Collapsed on reaching home and 
died following day without rqptining consdousness. 

16. John O'Connell, Derrygallon, County Cork, shot dead by military and 
police from whom he endeavored to escape when the> came to arrest 
nim at his own house. 
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1920. 
Aug. 17. Andred Hayes, Tipperaiy town, overtaken by police on his way home and 
shot dead without challenge or warning. 
17. Patrick (Clancy, Derrygallon, County Cork, bayoneted while in custody 
of military, who, when he was mortally wounded, jumped on him. break- 
ing several of his ribs. 
20. Patrick Kennedy, Annascaul, County Kerry, shot dead by a military 
patrol, who without challenge or warning opened fire on four young men 
returning from a funeral. 

26. John Hynes (aged 70), Shanagolden, County Limerick, shot dead on his 

way home by police who fired promiscuously along the streets. 

27. John Buckley, Middleton, County Cork, shot dead while being conveyed 

with his brother, to whom he was bound with ropes, in a covered lorry 
under an escort of 20 armed soldiers. Uis brother was dangerously 
wounded. 

28. George Walker, Queenstown, County Cork, a wounded and crippled ex- 

soldier unable to raise his hands rapidly enough when called upon by 
military, was promptly shot and after falling was bayoneted. 
Sept. 5. Patrick Hegarty, Ballyvoiuney, County Cork, shot dead when machine-gun 
fire was opened from an apparently deserted military motor lorry which 
was being viewed on the roadside by a crowd of voung people. 
5. Michael Lynch, Ballyvourney, County Cork, shot iead when cycling past 
an apparently deserted military motor lorry from which machine-^n fire 
was opened on a crowd of young people who were viewing it by the road- 
side. 

8. John Mulvey, Gralway city, shot dead by a policeman who opened fire 

promiscuously and without warning at Gal way railway station. 

9. James Quirke, Gal way city, shot dead in the street by policemen who 

dragged him from his house at midnight. 

11. Patrick Gill, Drumsna, County Leitrim, fired upon by a military sentry 
while walking on the public road with his sister and a lady friend. Was 
bayoneted in tiie stomach after falling. No challenge to halt was heard. 

14. James Connolly (a^ed 70), Kinlough, County Leitrim, shot dead in his 
own house by military who came to arrest his son. Being deaf he did not 
hear an order to put up his hands. 

16. Joseph Athy, Oranmore, County Galway, when driving to his home with 
three companions was fired on without challenge or warning by police 
and mortally wounded. 

20. J. Healy (aged 18), Abbeyfeale, County Limerick, shot dead by a police- 
man whose salutation of "Good night" he did not answer. 

20. Patrick Harnett, Abbeyfeale, County Limerick, shot dead by a policeman 

whose salutation of "Good night " he did not answer. 

21. James Lawless (aged 48), Balbriggan, County Dublin, married man with 

eight children, cfragged from hishome at dead of night by police, savagely 
assaulted and shot dead, his body being afterwards shockingly mutilated 
with bayonet thrusts. 

21. John Gibbons, Balbrigpian, County Dublin, brought from his home by 

police, beaten with nfle butts for refusing to give information implicat- 
ing others, and shot dead, his body being afterwards mutilated. 

22. John A. Lynch, county councillor, Kilmallock, County Limerick, shot 

dead in bed at 3 a. m. in the Royal Exchange Hotel, Dublin City, by 

English secret service oflicers. 
22. Thomas Connole, Ennistymon, County Clare, dragged from his house and 

shot by police, his body being then thrown into the flames of his house 

which was fired and destroyed. 
22. Patrick J. Linnane, Ennistymon, County Clare, taken from his home and 

murdered by the police on refusing to give them information. 
22. J. Salmon, Ennistymon, County Clare, shot dead in the street by police 

during the wrecking by them of the town of Ennistymon. 
22. Patrick Lehane, Lahincn, County Clare, murdered by police dtning the 

burning of the town of Lahincn. The police had previously shot and 

seriously wounded this boy's father for refusing to disclose the where- 
abouts of his son. 
26. John Gaynor, Sprin^eld Road, Belfast, shot dead in bed at 1.30 a. m., by 

police who broke into his house. 
26. John McFadden, 54 Springfield Road, Belfast, shot dead at 5.30 a. m. 

by police who broke into his house* 
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19». 
Sept 28. Edtrard Trodden, Falls Road, Bellut, shot dead in his house by police who 

forced an entry at 2 a. m. 
Oct 2. Hu^ Conway, Oullen, County Tipperary, when with others leaving a pub- 
lic house by order of the military, was fired upon and shot dead. 
2. John O'Hanlon, Lackagfa, County (3alway, shot dead in his own house by 

police who told his mother they ''were out to kill him." 
6. J^m Clififord (aged 17), Deny Ci^, when walking to his home with his 
mother, was med upon without challenge or warmng by a military sentry 
and shot dead. 
6. Patrick Thompson, Lisnadarag:h, county Westmeath, held up on the road 

by a policeman, who shot him dead without cause or provocation. 
10. Midiael Griffin (aged 60), Gwk city, being deaf and not hearing a challenge 
to halt in the street at 2.40 p. m., was Bred upon and mortally wounded 
by military. 
12. Prof. Carolan, Drumcondra, Dublin, mortally wounded by officers of the 
English Army intelligence staff for refusing to give the names of two men 
who had escaped from his house. 
14. Patrick Carroll (aged 15), Royal Canal Terrace, Dublin, shot dead by mill* 
tary and police who op^ied fire on pedestrians in Talbot Street, Dublin. 

14. Joseph Comngfaam, Lower Gardiner Street, Dublin, shot dead by military 

and police, who opened fire on pedestrians in Tetlbot Street, Dublin. 

15. John (xMmolly, Band on, county Ci>rk, found buried near the military bai^ 

racks where he had been a prisoner in custody for 15 da]^. 

15. James Lehane, Ballymakeera, county Cork, taken from the shop where he 

worked by police, who shot him dead near his father's house. 

16. Peter O'Carroll (aged 58), Manor Place, Dublin, ^ot dead in his own house 

at 2 a. m. by auxiliary police on refusing to disclose the whereabouts of 
his sons. 

17. Henry O'Kelly, Pamell Square, Dublin, shot dead by military, who had 

taken him into custody. 

17. Michael O'Rourke, Green Street, Dublin, shot dead by military without 

cause or warning when looking on at a raid in Pamell Square. 

18. Edward O'Dwyw, Ballydavid, county Tipperary^ brother of Francis 

O'Dwyer, dragged from his bed and shot df»d beside his brotiier. 
18. Francis O'Dwyer, Ballvdavid, County Tipperary, dragged from his bed by 

officers of the English Army intelligence staff and shot dead outside tto 

door in the presence of his mother and sisters. 
18. Patrick Doyle. Ballinagare, CasUerea, County Roscommon, taken from his 

house by police and shot dead outside the door. 
20. Michael S. WaUdi, Republican member of Galway dty urban council, 

dragged from his house by officers of the Enj^lish Army intelligence staff, 

who shot him through the head and threw his dead body into the harbor. 
22. Ifichael Burke, urban councillor, Athlone, County Westmeath, fired upon 

in the street by constabulary without cause or challenge and mortally 

wounded. 
24. Thomas Egam Coshla, Athenry, County Galway, dragged from his house 

by police and shot dead in the presence of his wife. 

24. Ghtfles Lynch (aged 70), Miltown-Malbay, County Clare, deliberately shot 

dead by militanr who forced an entry into his house. 

25. Michael Kyan, Chuiaghduff, County Tipperary, while ill in bed with 

pneumonia, shot d^ in the presence of his sisters by officers of the 
EngUsh Army intelligence staff, who forced an entry into his room at 
12.80 a. m. 

25. William Gleeson, Finaghy, County Tipperary, taken from his house at 

3.80 a. m. by officers of the English Army intelligence staff and shot 
dead. 

26. Daniel Lehane, aged 65, Lahinch, Coimty^ Clare, shot in the throat by 

police on September 22 for refusing to give information as to his son's 

whefeabouts, died of his wounds. 
26. Huj^ Moore, Derry City, shot dead in the public street by a military sentry 

without warning or cnallenge. 
17. James Sherlock^ Skerries, County Dublin, dragged from his home at 2.30 

a. m. by auxiliary pdice and shot dead in a field 400 yards from his 

mother Chouse. 
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1920. 

Oct. 27. Michael Scaulon, naUonal teacher, lOlmallock, County limeridc, shot 
dead in a house in which he had taken refuge after escaping from the 
police. He was manacled at the time. 

Nov. 1. Mrs. Ellen Quinn (aged 25), Gort, County Galway, a woman within two 
months of childbirth, was shot dead by police m a passing lorry while 
standing in &ont of her house, with a baby of nine months in her arms. 
There had been no attack on the police and no provocation whatever. 
There was no other person in the vicinity. 
3. John Conroy, Rathconnor, County Roscommon, taken from his cottage 
in the early morning and shot dead by auxiliary police with blackened 
f&cBBy who held up his wife and nephews with revolvers and threatened 
to shoot Mrs. Conroy if she approacned her dying husband. 

5. Thomas O'Brien, Nena^h, County Tipperary, taken fropi a friend's house 

at midnight by auxiliary police and placed in a military motor lorry and 
murdered by the police. 

6. John O'Brien, Nenaghj County Tipperary, mimiered by auxiliary police 

beside Thomas O'Brien in a militarv motor lorry. 
6. William Mulcahy, Cork city, shot dead on his way home about 10 o'clock 
at night by a military patrol who opened fire on him without challenge 
or warning. 
8. Miss O'Connell (aged 15), Ardfert, County Kerry, shot dead while standing 
at her own door l>y soldiers who opened indiscriminate fire in the streets. 
8. Michael McGuire, Ardfert, County Kerry, arrested in his own home by mili- 
tary, put into a motor lorry handcuffed, and shot dead outside the villa^. 
8. Michael Brosnan, Labourer, Ardfert, County Kerry, who threw down nis 
tools and ran for cover on approach of military lorries, deliberately fired 
upon and shot dead. 
8. John Cantillon, Ardfert, Coimty Kerry, shot dead without challenge or 
warning by soldiers traveling in a lorry, as he was returning from a doctor 
who had treated him for woimds received during indiscriminate firing by 
military in the village. 
10. Christopher Lucy, Cork city, traced to a house in Ballingeary, County 

Cork, by police who forced an entry and shot him dead. 
10. Frank Hoffman, a young Protestant farmer, Farmers Bridge, Tralee, County 
Kerry, placed against a fence and shot dead by police who suspected him 
of being an Irish volunteer officer. 
12. John Heiuhy,^ Ballymacelligot, County Kerry, assistant creamery manager. 
12. P. MacMahon,* Ballymacelligot, County Kerry. 

12. Thomas Walsh * (aged 18), Ballymacelligot, County Kerry. 

13. Annie O'NeUl (aged 6), Charlemont Avenue, Dublin, ^ot dead in the 

street by military who opened fire promiscuously on some boys and 

Jroung men who ran away in fear when the soldiers jumped from their 
orries. 

14. Patrick Lynch, (jk)lden, County Tipperary, shot dead by military without 

challenge or warning while walking along the road with his wife. 
17. Michael McMahon * Scariff, County Clare. 
17. John Egan,2 Scariff, County Clare. 
17. John Connolly,^ White^te, County Clare. 
17. Michael Connolly,' Whitegate, County Clare. 
17. Patrick Hanley (aged 17), Broad Lane, Cork city, shot dead by a party of 

policemen who entered his house during the night. 

17. Eugene O'Connell, Broad Street, Cork city, dnigged out of bed and shot 

dead in the presence of his wife by masked police who smashed their way 
into his house at midnight. 

18. James Coleman, North Mall, Cork city, called to his door in the early 

hours of the morning and shot dead in the presence of his wife by police 
who after their victim had fallen wounded fired more shots into nim ''tu 
finish him." 

19. Thomas Clancy, Killusty, County Tipperary, deliberately shot by military 

who refused to allow his brother to go for a priest and threatened to murder 
him also. 



1 Kmed by military who opened fire on a groin> of people, who ran in terror when the soldiers in miUtary 
l(MTies dashed up to Ballymacelligot creamery w nere these people were doins business. 
t Taken prisoner by police and butchered 10 hours later on the Bridge of ^llaloe. County Clare. 
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1920. 
Nov. 20. Rev. Michael Grifibi, B. A., Galway dty, a CatliQlic priest caUed from his 
home on the lith of November by diBguised police who pretended his 
services were required for a dying man. HisdcAd body was found buried 
in a boe at Cloughskella, near Galway, with a bullet wound in his head. 
20. James O'Neill,* Limerick city. 
20. Michael Blake,' Limerick city. 

20. Austin Cowley, journalist (aged 63), Navan, County Meath, shot dead by 

a militarv sentry whose challenge he failed to hear. 

21. Mies Jane Boyle,^ Lennox Street, Dublin. 

21. Jeremiah O'Leary * (aged 10), Blessington Street, Dublin. 

21. William Robinson « (aged 11), Pamell Street, Dublin. 

21, J. Scott * (aged 14), Pitzroy Avenne, Dublin. 

21. OT)owd,< Buckingham Street, Dublin. 

21. James Burke,^ Dundrum, County Dublin. 

21. Patrick Traynor * Clendalkin, County Dublin. 

21. Thomas Ryan,* Viking Street, Dublin. 

21. James Teehan,* Green Street, Dublin. 

21. Michael Hogan,* Grangemockler, County Tipp«ary. 

21. James Matthews,* Noiihcumberland Road, Dublin. 

21. Michael Feeney,* Grardiner's Place, Dublin. 

21. Thomas Hogan,* St. James's Terrace, Dublin. 

21. Daniel Carroll,* James 't Street, Dublin. 

21. William Cullinane,' aged 20, divinity student, Clare^gahray, County Gal- 
way. 

21. James Conlon,' Dame Street, Dublin. 

21. H. West Bamett, North Circular Road, Dublin, deliberately shot dead at 
Mountjoy Squu*e, Dublin, by police who were under the influence of 
drink, and who rifled the body. 

21. Thomas Lyons, Cappagh, County Mayo, shot dead by soldiers in a passing 
loirv as he was going on a message for his Either. 

21. John ^cSwi^an, Ma^erafelt, County Derry, shot dead in the street by 

military before he had time to put up his huids in response te a challenge. 

22. Richard McEee,* Finglas, Coun^ Dublin. 
22. Peter Clancy,* (jloucester Street, Dublin. 
22. T. Conor Clune • County Clare. 

22. John McCann. Rush, (bounty Dublin, brought from his house by police and 
riddled witn bullets in a field dO yards away. 

22. Michael O'Reilly, aged 14, Capel Street, Dublin, shot dead by military who 

fired without wandng on a group of children gathered round a lorry where 
soldiers were raiding nouses. 

23. Patrick O'DonoghueJ^Cork aty. 
28. Edward Meehigan.' Cork City. 
23. Patrick Trahey/ Cork City. 

23. Dems 0'O>nnell, Sjldorrery, County Cork, taken from his bed and in the 

presence of his fomily shot dead by police. 

24. Michael Moran, CaiTomeen, (3ounty Galway, officer of the Irish Republican 

Aimy, shot dead near Earls Island Military Buracks, Cralway, by an 

eecoort of police in whose hands he was an unarmed and helpless prisoner. 

26. Thomas Doyle (aged 22), Dolphins Bam, Dublin, shot dead in his own ytmi 

by auxiliiiry police who raided his house and arrested his brother-in-law. 

25. Denis Carey, Nena^h, County Tipperary, mortally wounded by masked 

police who took him from his home during the mght. 

26. Mortimer Duggan, national school teacher, Broadford, County Limerick, 

ahot dead by polioe who rushed into a house where he was playing cards. 

* BfltaniiDg from DnbUn to Idxneriek after Jam« ONeOl and Michael Blake's brether had been aoqaltted 
by a oourt^nartial of Che charge of murdecing a polioeman, were held up near Limerick Junction By dls- 
fidsed police and shot dead. lOchael Blake (an ex-soldier) was mturdered in mistake for his brother, 
Patrick, the aeqoitted man. 

* Shot dead wbaa large fcnes of mOttary opened deliberate and onpnmikBd fire, which was kept up for 
Kkniniites, on a crowd of several thousand spectators at a football match at Croko Park, Dublin. Midiael 
Hogui. amember of the 'npperary team, was shot at the goal post. 

^JMand to ran by milnary after bemg "held up" and searched when leaving dlTlne service in St. 
Andrew's Cathedral, Dublin; nred upon by the military and mortaUy wounded. 

* Shotandbmneted to death while o(mflned as prisoDers in a guardroom in Dublin Castle; abrasloMand 
wounds on bodies ot McKee and Clancy showed they had been tortured before being killed. 

* Kliled wliito ttandbig on the street by a bomb thrown from a pasdng p<dioe lofty. 
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1920. 
Nov. 29. Martin Waleh (aged 62), an inmate of Clare Lunatic Asyluni/not under 
standing a chafienge to halt, was shot dead by a military raiding party, 
ao. Sean O'Carroll, Irish teacher, Ardee, Oonnty Louth, taken from his house 
and shot in the back by auxiliary police. He died in great agony two 
hours later. 
80. Patrick Tiemey, Ardee, County Louth, dragged from his home by auxiliary 
police who threw him on a rubbish heap and riddled his head with 
bullets. 
Dec. 1. Carl Johnson. Norwegfian sailor, mortally wounded by auxiliary police who 
opened inaiscriminate fire on the quays in Cork dty. 

1. Patrick Clancy, Newtowndrangan, County Tipperary, an officer of the 

Irish Republican Aimy^ dragged from a friend's house and murdered 
on the roadway by a mihtary party. 

2. J. Begley,* Band,on, County Cork. 

2. James Donc^hue,* Bandon, County Cork. 
2. James Galvin,^ Bandon, County Ooftk. 

4. Joseph Howley, Oranmore^ County Galwa^r, member of the Irish republican 

army, shot dead by police who were mng in wait for him on arrival at 
Broadstone railway station, Dublin. When Howley was shot and bleed- 
ing to death the police by prearrangement signaled to a waiting motor 
car and drove straight to Dublin CasUe. 

5. Thomas Hand, Skemes, County Dublin, taken from his bed in the dead of 

night by auxiliary police and shot dead in the presence of his crippled 
brother and two sisters. Four shot iwere fired into his head and neck. 

6. Thomas Rooney (ex-soldier), Ballyshannon, County Donegal, shot dead by 

police who opened fire without warning on a crowd of people in the public 
street. 

5. Thomas Curtin. Eilrush, County Clare, shot dead by police and military who 

surrounded tne house in which a republican court was sitting and opened 
foe on those who came from the courthouse on the arrival of the lorries* 

6. Thomas Loughnane,^ Gort, County Galway. 

6. Henry Loughnane,^ Gort, County Galway. 

7. John Fleming, Cattle Market Avenue, Coric dty, died in sreat agony aa 

a result of wounds received when, with two brothers and a friend, fire 
was suddenly opened on them from a passing police lorry as they were 
walking along the street at 4.30 p. m. 
7* Denis R^^an, aged 21. Clashflack, County Cork, arrested by military at 
Bandon, County Cork, and taken under heavy escort in a military motor 
kiry in the direction of Clonakilty, County Cork. His dead body was 
found on the road later with a bullet wound in the back of the head. 

8. Michael J. Murphy, Tower Street, Cork dtry, shot dead by auxiliary police, 

who opened nre on worshippers leaving SS. Peter and Paul's Church. 

10. Wm. Owens, aged 24, Shanjoll, County Wicklow; military raided a dub 

wha% Owens was playing cards. He, with a number of other youn^ men, 
was standing with his hsmds up when he was shot through the bram. 

11. Jerraniah Delimey, Dublin Hill, Cork dty, aged 24, a member of the Irish 

Republican Army, shot through the heart in the presence of his touly by 
auxiliary police wno fordbly entered his house at 2.30 a. m. 
11. James Lawlor, of Inchioore, (Jounty Dublin, an ei^ine driver, while going 
to his work at Idsmore, County Waterford, was snot dead without chal- 
lenge or warning by a military sentry. 

14. Thomas O'Loughlin, member of the Irish Republican Army, MuUaunbrack. 

County Tipperary, mentally wounded by auxiliary police as he jescapea 
from a house into which the police had forced an entrance. One of them 
seized O'Loug^ilin with the wwds, *'You are the man we want Come 
outside.'' 

15. Very Rev. Canon Magner (aged 73), pariah priest of Dunmanway, County 

Cork, forced to hie Icneee on the piiblic road, questioned for a quarter of 
an hour, and then shot dead by an auxiliary police officer. Auxiliary 
police in two lorries were spectators of the murder but did not interfere. 
When Canon Magn^ was lolled they threw his body over the bank of a 
field and drove away. 

■Shot dead bv military patrol whUe walking along the n»d. Left all ni^t on the road; found foOowlnf 
noming by dviUans. 

* Arrested Nov. 26 by military and poUoa. Their mother informed aome days aftarwards that her bods 
vere "safe in prison." On Dec 6 the dead bodies were found in a pond at Gort, in a shodring state of 
mntHation. the flesh being loose and the skulls battered in Before the bodies had been hidden in the 
fSDd an enort had been made to bqm them. 
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1920. 
Dec. 15. Timothy Crowley, Dunmanway, County Cork, on the same occasion ques- 
tioned on the public road for 10 minutes, beaten in the face with the butt 
end of revolver, and then shot dead by an auxiliary police officer. Other 
police who were witnesses of the murder did not interfere, but helped 
to throw the dead body over the bank of a field. 
15. John McGowan, Frenchpark, County Roscommon, taken from his bed at 
night and shot dead by auxiliary police in the presence of his family. 

17. Michael Edmunds, Tipperary Town, taken from his bed by auxiliary police, 

who forced their way into his house after midnight and shot him through 
the bndn on the hills near bv. 

18. Cornelius Delaney, Dublin flill, Cork City, aged 21^ member of Irish 

Republican Army, mortally wounded by being shot m the stomach and 
shoulder by auxiliary police who forcibly entered his house at 2.30 a. nu 
on December 11. 
18. James Looby,*" Dualla, County Tipperary. 

18. Wm. Delaney, ''^ RoH^H'een, Countv Tipperary. 

19. James O'Connor, Eilleentiema. Eillamey, County Kerry, eei^ed on the road 

and taken into a passing poHce lorry. After traveling some distance he 
was pitched out and shots fired into his body. Seriously woimded, he 
was removed to a neighboring farmer's house where later he was shot 
dead by the police.. 

19. I^aurence Looby, aged 19, a brother of James Ixwby (see Dec. 18), taken 
from a friend's house, which was raided by pohce, and shot dead outside. 

19. Michael Walton," Clonhalty, County Tipperary. 

19. Patrick Conners," Clonhalty, County Tipperary. 

19. Laurence McDonagh, Aran Islands, shot dead bv a party of police who 

landed on the islands and fired indiscriminate! v on the islanders, kill- 
ing two men and wounding many. There had heeai no crime or dis- 
order of any kind on the Aran Islands within memory. 

20. John Phelan' Ballyroan, County Queens, shot dead by auxiliary police- 

men alter he had wounded and disarmed one of the party who entered 
his father-in-law's house at 4 a. m., and demanded money. 

21. J. Hynan, Emly, Countv Lim^ick, arrested by police and shot dead a 

few lunirs afterwards wnile in custody. 

22. Michael McNamara. Doonbeg, County Clare, shot dead at Kilrush, County 

Clare, while a prisoner in police custody. 

22. W. J. Shanahan, West Clare, shot dead while a prisoner in Ennis Jail, 

County Clare. 

23. Mis. M. Kyan, Bridge Street, Callan, County Kilkenny, mortally wounded 

by bein^ ^ot at by police. Residents of Callan were ordered by police 
to remain indoors and keep- their houses closed while the funeral of a police- 
man (who was killed in mistake by an English patrol) was passing 
throu^ the town. When the funeral had paased her door Mrs. Rvan 
opened it to let out a customer. She was fired on and mortally wounded. 
MXB. Ryan was within two weeks of her confinement. 

23. Andrew Movnihan, Rathmore, County- Kenry, shot dead on the roadside 
by Knglisn forces without provocation or warning. 

25. Jcdin Le^,^' BaUymacelligot, County Kerry. 

25. Maurice Reidy,^ BaUymacelHgot, County Kerry. 

26. James Hickey, Knocknagoshd, County Kerry, assistant in a drapery 

establiidunent in Tipperary Town, shot dead while in custody in Tip- 
penury military barracks. 

26. Eaward Moloney.^' Bruff, County Limerick. 

26. Martin Conway,** Bruff, County Limerick. 

■ Arreited by ndtttary and after 4 days in ctutody taken as hostaee with a motor patrol of mflitarv who 
wen aearchlnc the countryside. Aftertheretomof the patrol Loooy and Delaney were mot dead in the 
tordes. 

^ Shot dead by military and poUoe who questioned them on the road. 

** Shot dead in the house of Mb. Byrne. Ballydwyer, County Kerry, by Auxiliary poUoe who bunt In 
the door and afttfwards set the house on fire. 

B IColoiiey, Sheeban, Ward, and Quinlan shot dead by police who at midnight raided a dance at Oaher- 
gnlOaDe House. Braft, County limerick. Conway was wounded but crawled four miles from the house 
■Id hid UmselT in a bog. The police, accompanied by a bloodhouad, tracked him down. Conway shot 
the Moodhoondand was tbett muzdered by the police. 
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1920. 
Dec. 26. Daniel Sheehao.^' Bruff, Oounly Limerick. 
26. Henry Ward," Bruff, County Idmerick. 
26.- John Quinlan," Bnin, (3ounty Limerick (American citizen). 
26. Patrick O'Brien, Aherlow, CJounty Tiypenry, shot dead by military on the 
roadside as he was assisting a fnena named Denis O'Brien who had been 
fired on and woimded by a military sentry without challenge or warning. 
28. Michael Smith, Beleek, County Armagh, shot dead in his home by special 

constabulary who raided his house. 
28. Timothy B. Madigan, Shanagolden, County Limerick, a member of the 
' Irish Republican Army, shot dead by a party of police who met him on 
the road. 

28. Joseph O'Doherty, aged 16, Qarva^, County Derry, shot dead by police 

who opened fire on a x>arty of dancers in a school. In a subsequent search 
of the place, no arms, ammunition, or seditious literature w^re found. 
O'Doherty did not belong to any political organization and was not a 
member of the Irish Repiiolican Aimj. 

29. William Slattery. Emly, County Limenck, shot dead at Bosboroudi, by a 

police guard wno were conveying him handcuffed from his uncle's house 
at Emly, where he had been arrested, to Tipperary military barrackB. 
29. Richard Leonard, Ballybrook, County Limenck, taken from his sister's 
house in the early morning and shot dead by police. 
1921. 
Jan. 1. David Tobin,^^ Ballingarry, County Limerick. 

1. Thomas Murphv,** BaUineajTy, County Limerick. 

1. John Lawler, clerical student, Listowel, Counter Kerry, beaten to death by 

police who without provocation set upon him in the street. 
1. mchael MacAuliffe^ Dysart, Lixnaw, County Kerry, shot dead by police 

who opened fire without warning on a party of mourners at a funeral. 
8. Jehr. CSisey, Derryfinane, County Coric, with some other boys who w^e 
on the road, ran on the approach of miUtary lorries and was shot dead. 

8. P. Kennedy, Moneygall, King's County, fatally wounded by police, who 

opened fire on mourners at a fxmeral. 

5. Finbarr Darcy, Riverstown, Ooimty Cork, arrested by military in the 

Imperial Hotel. Cork, at 1 a. m., and afterwards ahot d^ while a prisoner 
in the hands ot the military. 

6. John MacSwiney, a^ 15, Allensbridge, County Cork, ran away on the 

approach of a mihtary lorry who fired upon and mortally wounded him 

in the stomach. 
6* N. D. Prendergast. MacCurtain Street, Fermoy, County Coric, dead body 

found on Caiyville Island, river Blackwater. Had not been seen aUve 

since December 2, 1920, when arrested by auxiliary police in a house in 

Fermoy. 
6. Patrick Durr, Tubberkeigh, County Roscommon, taken from his home at 

midnight by auxiliary police ana shot dead. 

9. Felix Mallin, aged 17, Ballinaliss, County Armagh, fired at without warn- 

ing by pohce and mortally wounded. 

10. James Farreli, ex-eoldier, of the English Army, Pender Street, Dublin, 

shot dead ^ auxiliary police, who fired indiscriminately in the streets. 

11. John Doran, C^unlough, Coimty Armagh, a prominent Sinn Feiner, taken 

from his home by auxiliary police and shot dead. 
13. Miss Martha Nowkn, Connaught Street, Dublin, shot dead by military, 

who opened fire without warning in Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
15. Oerald Piing, Cork City, shot dead during indiscriminate firing by police in 

the streets. 
17. Patrick Sloane.>» 

17. Joseph Tormey." 

18. Thomas CoUins, Kilkeel^ County Galway, taken from his home at midni^t 

and shot dead by auxiliary police. 

» Holoney, flheflhan, Ward, and Qnlnlan shot dead by poUciB who at midnight raided a dance at Caher- 
gaiDane Hoose, Bmff, County Limerick. Conway was wounded bat crawled four miles from the house 
and hid himseu in a bog. The police, accompanied by a bloodhound, tracked Urn down. Conway shot 
the bloodhound and was then murdered by the police. 

i« On running from a house in Ballylanders. County Timerlck. on the approach of a military lorry, were 
fired upon, Murphy being shot dead and Tolun mortally wounded. 

>* Two members of the Irish Republican army, prisoners in Ballykinlar Camp. Shot dead by a sentry 
who fired at them as they were conversing with comrades in an a^Ioiniag portion of the camp as they had 
obtained permission to do. 
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1921. 
Jan. 19. Thomas Lawler, Lyster Lane, Maryborough, County Qneens, diot dead in 
his own home in the presence of his fanuly by a policeman. 
22. Blicha^ Hoade,** CaherKstrane, County Gal way. 
22. James Kirwin,** Ballinastack, County Galway. 

22. William Walsh," Headford, County Galway. 

23. Richard Foley, aeed 15, Cork, shot dead by military while playing in the 

street with another boy of 15, who was also wounded. The troops opened 
fire without warning. 

26. James Devaney, chemist, Kilruhane, County Tipperary, shot dead without 

warning by police as he was leaving a friend's house with two comrades. 

27. Michael Garvej, Belfast, shot dead by police who entered his lodgings 

during the night. 

27. Francis O'Meara, Laffanbridge, County Tipperary, shot while in the 

custody of police who had previously batterea in his head with rifle butts. 

28. William Egerton, Marmion, Lismore, County Waterford, shot dead while 

walking to his home by constabulary who opened fire on him without 

warning. 
28. Thomas R. Blake, Limerick city, held up by English forces and shot out 

of hand. 
31. Denis Bennett, *^ aged 17, Mallow, railway man. 
31. D. O'Mullane,*^ Msulow, railway man. 
31. Patridc Devitt," Mallow, railway man. 
Feb. 2. Robert Dixon, aged 56, Milltown, County Wicklow, an English justice of 

the peace, eiiot dead in his house by police who came to loot his house. 

3. Michael Farelly, aged 70, Ballinalee, Cfounty Longford, shot dead in his 

home by auxiliary police. His home and farm produce were then burned 
to the ground. 

4. Patrick Crowley, Kilbrittain, County Cork, shot dead by police for refusing 

to assist in the destruction of his father's shop. 

4. John Galvin, hotel proprietor, Listowel, County Kerry, an elderly man, 

dropped dead after being compelled by police to repair roads. 

5. Daniel Moloney, aged 65, Lislevane, County Cork, shot dead by English 

forces as he was passing throiigh a district where raids and arrests were 
being carried out. 

6. Patrick O'SulUvan, aged 17, Broad Lane, Cork, shot dead by police who 

opened fire on pedestrians in the streets. 

7. Robert Browne, Ballymacelligot, County Kerry, shot dead when endeav- 

oring to escape from English forces who had burned his house some time 
i)revious. 

7. William Fitzgerald, aged 4, upper liffey Street, Dublin, shot dead by 
military who fired indiscriminately in a Dublin street. 

7. Michael J. Kelleher, aged 14, Knocknagree, County Cork, who while play- 
ing with other boys of his own age, ran away on the approach of military 
lorries and was shot dead. Two other boys , aged 8 and 11 yean, were 
wounded. 

9. Aid. Thomas Halpin,'* Drogheda, County Louth. 

9. John Moran,** Dro^eda, Coimty Louth. 

9. Patrick Kennedy,^ aged 18, Corporation Buildings, Dublin. 

9. James Murphy, >* Killamey Street, Dublin. 
11. Daniel Manony, aeed 17, Clondronid, County Cork, shot dead for failing 

to halt when called upon by police. 
14. James Coffey." aged 19, Banaon, County Cork. 

14. Timothy Coffey,* aged 22, Bandon, Coimty Cork. 

15. Denis Quinlan, aged 50^ Hollyford, Coimty Tipperary, shot dead by polio9» 

who fired upon worshippers leaving a church. 
20. John Geoghegui, Rural Councillor, Ogolle, MoycuUen, County Galway, 

taken from nis bed and shot dead by auxiliary police. 
20. Cecil Donovan,"* aged 18, Blackwater, County Limerick. 

» TakBD from their homes and shot dead by police. 

Shot dead by Encliah foroes whfle encaged at their work at Mallow railway station. 

li Taken from their Domes at midnjglit bv auxiliary poUoe and shot dead. 

* Arrested by English forces and brooght to Dublin Castle, subsequently handed over to a poUoe escort 
to be left at their homes. Instead of bringing them to their homes the escort brought them to an emptj 
loot in Dramcondra and murdered them. 

« Taken ttom their father's home at 2 a. m. and shot dead by police. 

■ FAilhiC to obtj an order to halt by English forces were ilita upon and shot dead. 
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1921. 
Feb. 20. Aidan Donovan,'* aged 14, Blackwater, County Limerick. 

20. Robert McEUigott, Listowel, County Eeny, failed to respond to a call to 

halt and was shot dead by English forces near Tralee, County Kerry. 
22. Mary Harley, aged 26, Mountcharlee, County Donegal, found shot dead in 

her uncle's yard after English forces had burned and wrecked many 

houses in the town. 
27. James Taylor, Glencor, Killorglin, County Kerry, shot dead by English 

forces on making a dash for liberty after being arrested. 
27. Joseph Stapleton, Borrisoleigh, County Tipperary, died from wounds 

received without provocation during a raid on his house by English forces. 
27. Willisim Kelly, KicKham Street, Thurles, County Tipperary, with a num- 
ber of other youths ran on the approach of English forces and was shot 

dead. 
27. John Conlon, Lissycasey, County Clare, shot dead by English forces as he 

was leaving church after mass. 

27. P. Cronin, aged 18, Dingle district. County Kerry, deliberately shot dead 

by military, who fired at him as he was assisting a friend to launch a boat. 

28. Micnael Heeney, Malinbeg, Glen Columbkille, County Donegal, shot dead 

near his own house by military, who came to raid ms house. 

OFFICIAL MarrART MURDERS. 

During this period also the British Government, whose authority has been re- 
pudiated by the people of Ireland, and which maintains its forces as an alien in\^ing 
army on ''active service *' on Irish soil, condemned to death and executed, in defiance 
of the rules of civilized warfare^ the following Irishmen for the "crime" of levying 
war against the British forces which seek to destroy the national indepiendence of their 
coun^ or for that of being in possession of firearms with which they might defend 
the rignt of their coimtry to that national independence: 

1920. 
Nov. 1. Kevin Barry, aged 18, medical student, Dublin. Han^ in Mountjoy 
jail. He was one of seven members of the Irish republican army armed 
with revolvers, who attacked ei^ht English soldiers warmed with rifles; 
one of these soldiers was killed m the encounter and Kevin Barry was 
hanged for "murder.'' 
1921. 
Feb. 1. Cornelius Muiphy, Rathmore, County Kerry, shot in Cork jail for being in 
possession of firearms. 
28. Jonn Allen, Bank Place, Tipperary, shot in Cork jail for being in possession 

of firearms. 
». Daniel O'Callaghan," Dripaey, County Cork. 

y^, Coi '^ ' 



28. Thomas O'Brien," Dripeey, County Cork 
28. John Lyons, Aghabullogue, County C 
28. Timothy McCarthy « Fomaught. Coi 
28. Patrick O'Mahony,^ Berrings, Coun 



County Cork. 



Afpendix E. 

copt of lfiter from president de valera to each member op the coaution in 
the english house of commons, on february 12,1021. 

To ^M.P., 

House of Commons, London: 

Lest on a plea of ignorance you should disclaim responsibility for what is being 
done here in your name, speaking for the elected representatives of the people of 
Ireland, I now bring directly to your notice the following facts: 

The tiXMps in Ireland employed by your Government are not only waging an unjust 
war upon our people, but are carrying on that war in a manner contrary to all rules of 
civilized warfare. In defiance of these rules your forces are guilty of: 

1. The torturing of prisoners. 

2. The assassination of men and boys in their homes, on the streets, and in prison. 

n Failing to obey an order to halt by En^isb forces were flred upon and shot dead. 
» Shot in Cork jail for levying war against the Britifli forces. 
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S. The murdering of women, of children, and of clergymen. 

4. The outraging of women and girlB. 

5. The flogging and maltreatment of groups of civilians taken in the villages and 
Gount[VBides. 

6. The issuing and enforcing of " crawling '* and such Hke humiliating and d^^rading 
ordeis. 

7. The taking of men from their work and forcing them to do military duty, or work 
at mifitarv labor as slave gangs. 

8. The burning and loounc; of factories, creameries, shops, and dwelling houses, the 
destruction of farmsteads andi farm produce, and the killing and maiming of live stock. 

In order to help you realize the situation, it is necessary to restate this fact: 

The Irish people are a free people. They acknowled^ no ri|B^t to dominion over 
them on the part of the British executive, the British legislature, or the British people. 
Tbey are engaged in a lawful effort to defend a sacred right which }rou are invading. 
Abandoning justice and reason, the only ground on which it is possible for dvilizM 
peoples to conie to an understanding, you are seeking to crush that laidul effort by a 
olind barbaric violence. 

Although you have put your troops on ' 'active service" in Ireland, although you 
have sou^t to justify many of the vile deeds committed as "acts of war," and although 
you are armed with the most deadly modem machinery of war and protected by every 
means known to technical skill, you now seek to purchase immunity from defensive 
action on our part by making the possession of firearms an offense for which Irishmen 
maj, if arrested, be shot, and for which one has been shot;^ and by carrying Irish 
citizens as ''hostages" in your military expeditions against our people. The orders 
to your troops are to shoot these hostages should the unit with which ihey are traveling 
be attacked. Already, under the specious pretense that they were trying to escape, 
many Irish prisoners have been brutally murdered by your troops. Now, representa- 
tive Irish citizens are to be murdered sunilarly on the ground, pretended or true, that 
theparty with which thev are moving is attacked. 

Tnese things are done because it is your will they should be done. If you willed 
otherwise, they would cease. 

It is you and not your troops who are primarily responsible. 

Eamon db Yalsba. 

PXBRUABT 12, 1921. 

■ fltvwal otlMr Triihmiin have bMO diot for the poBSMsioii of flrMnns since thli letter wai written. 
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IS THE PRESIDENT THE SOLE NEGOTIATOR OF TREATIES? 



When the armistice was proclaimed, the President assumed that 
he bad the sole power to negotiate the treaties with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, with the Governments of which powers Congress 
had declared a state of war existed. The President also assumed the 
power to aid in establishing new nationalities and in determining 
the territorial boimdaries of the Central Powers and of other nations, 
among them several against which Congress had not declared war. 
The ^nate, without protest, conceded to the President this power 
with respect to the necessary treaties. Throughout sl\ the proceed- 
ings there was no recorded opposition by the Forei^ Relations 
Committee of the Senate, or by any Senator, to the President's claim 
that the negotiation of the treaties was vested exclusively in him, 
nor was there even any criticism of his position in this r^ard. 

As late as the 26th of Aimist, 1919, tne President, in his letter to 
the chairman of the Senate Forei^ Relations Committee, gives as a 
reason why he withheld the treaties with Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey the undesirability of creating the precedent which would 
be created by submitting to the Senate, or its Committee on Foreign 
Relations, treaties in their draft form. He states that such a course 
''would tend to take the function of n^otiating treaties out of the 
hands of the Executive, where it is expressly vested by the Con- 
stitution." 

The reply bv the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee to 
the Presidents letter admits, ''as of course," that the conmiittee 
"was aware that negotiations are wholly in the hands of the Exec- 
utive." This assertion that the sole power to negotiate treaties 
has been lodged in the President by the Constitution, akin to the 
prm)gative in a monarch, made by the President and expressly 
assented to by the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, has been accepted by the press of the country as ad- 
mitted constitutional law. Numerous editorials have characterized 
the eommittee^s request for information as to the contents of these 

Knding drafts of treaties as an evidence of a want of respect for the 
institution, and have declared that for the President to yield to 
such a ''preposterous" demand would be to abandon a great presi- 
dential prerogative. 

Discussmg the Knox resolution, the New York Times, in its issue 
of May 7, 1920, says: 

" It [the resolution] must be vetoed, for the state of war can not 
be ended, the condition of peace can not be restored, by resolution. 
* * * Mr. Ejiox does not need to be reminded that the negotiation 
of treaties is exclusively the business of the President." 

This was the contention of Secretary Seward with respect to recog- 
nition of the Maximilian government in Mexico. In April, 1864, he 
wrote our minister to France that recognition of Maximilian was a 
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purely executive question. On June 27 the Committee on Foreign 
AjBTairs reported to the House a resolution asserting that it belonged 
to Congress to declare the foreign policy of the Umted States, and it 
was the constitutional duty of the President to give effect to that 
policy in diplomatic negotiations. It may be that the power exer- 
cised by President Wilson in making himself sole negotiator, and 
virtually sole representative of the United States of America to nego- 
tiate the several treaties with the Central Powers, conforms to tne 
accepted interpretation of his powers imder the Constitution now. 
Certain it is that the debates in the Constitutional Convention dis- 
close a different view, held by the f ramers of the Constitution, namely, 
that the Senate should participate equally with the President in such 
negotiation. The journal of the Federal convention (published in 
1840 under direction of the United States Government from the 
original manuscripts kept by President Madison and reprinted in 1893) 
contains a number of iUummating entries with rcgarcf to the sense of 
Article II, section 2, of the Constitution. Article II, section 2, clause 
2, reads as follows : *' The President shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of Uie Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United States whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established 
bylaw * * *." 

The first meeting, at which delegates from seven States were con- 
vened, was on May 25, 1787. John Dickinson, of Delaware, and 
Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, did not take their seats until May 
29. On that day Charles Pinckney, from South CaroUna, laid before 
the convention the draft of a federal government which he had pre- 
pared, to be a^eed upon between the free and independent States of 
America. Article 7 of this draft reads: '^The Senate shall have the 
sole and exclusive power to declare war, to make treaties, and to 
appoint ambassadors and other ministers to foreign nations,'' etc.. 

On June 26 the convention considered the duration and powers of 
the Senate. James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, in debate stated: 

Every nation may be re^rded in two relations: IPIrst, to its own citizens: secondly, 
to foreign nations. The oenate will piobably be the repository of the powers con- 
cerning the latter objects^ It'ought^ therefore, to be made respectable in the eyes of 
foreign nations. 

On August 6 the report of the Committee of Detail was made. Th^ 

Sreamble recited, ''We, the people of the States [enumerating them] 
o ordain, declare, and estabUsh a Constitution for the government 
of ouraelves and our posterity." 

Article 9, section 1, of the report submitted by the Committee of 
Detail (for the Constitution to be ordained) reads, ''The Senate of 
the United States shall have power to make treaties and appoint 
ambassadors and judges of the Supreme Court.'' 

Prior to the reference of the draft of the proposed Constitution to 
the Committee of Detail on June 18, Mr. Hamilton, who had hitherto 
been silent cm the business before the convention, submitted am^ad- 
ments to the draft offered by Mr, Randolph. Article 4 of Mr. Uam* 
ilton's draft reads: 
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The supreme ezecutiye authority of the United States to be vested in a governor 
to be elected to serve during good behavior. The authorities and functions of the 
Executive to be as follows: To have a negative on all lawrs about to be passed, and 
the execution of all laws passed: to have the direction of war when authorized or 
begun; to have, with the advice and approbation of the Senate, the power of making 
all treaties, etc. 

On August 23 article 9, section 1, was reported by the Committee of 
Detail, reading, ''The Senate of the United States shall have power 
to make treaties," etc. Grouvemeur Morris moved an amenament 
to the section after the word ''treaties": "but no treaty shall be 
binding on the United States which is not ratified by law. 

Mr. Wilson stated that the King of Great Britain, being obliged to 
resort to Parliament for the execution of treaties, was under letters 
similar to those imposed on the Senate by the amendments proposed 
by Mr. Morris. Mr. Dickinson supported the amendment, although 
it was unfavorable to the small States, which would otherwise have 
an equal share in making treaties. 

Dr. Johnson pointed out that full and complete power was vested 
in the King of Great Britain. If Parliament should fail to provide 
the necessary means of execution a treaty would be violated. 

Mr. Gorham stated that negotiations on the spot were not to be 
desired, that treaties would generally be influenced by two or three 
men who would be corrupted by the ambassadors sent here. He 
added, "In such a Government as ours it is necessary to guard 
gainst the Government itself being seduced." 

Mr. Randolph moved that the motion of Gouvemeur Morris be 
postponed, but the question was lost, the States being equally divided. 
Mr. Madison suggested for consideration whether a distinction might 
not be made between diflPerent sorts of treaties, allowing the President 
and Senate to make treaties eventual and of alliance for limited terms, 
and requiring the concurrence of the whole legislature in other treaties. 

The first section of article 9 was finally referred again to the Com- 
mittee of Detail. 

On September 4 the Committee of Eleven (on unfinished parts of 
the Constitution) reported an alteration in the report beiore the 
convention, to be amended to read, "The President, oy and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall have power to make treaties " ; 
substantially the language of clause 2, section 2, Article II, of the 
Constitution as it now reads. 

On the 7th day of September the above clause, on second reading, 
being under debate, Mr. Wilson moved to add, after the word "Sen- 
hte, the words "and House of Representatives." He thought the 
need of secrecy in the business of treaties being inconsistent with 
obtaining the complete legislative sanction, was outweighed by the 
importance of the latter. Mr. Sherman thought the power could be 
safely trusted to the Senate, and that the necessity for secrecy in the 
case of treaties forbade a reference of them to the whole legislature. 
Mr. Wilson thought the plan dangerous, as throwing power into the 
hands of the Senate, and said, "They are to make treaties and they 
are to try all impeachments. In ilJowing them thus ♦ * * to 
make treaties which are to be laws of the land the legislative, execu- 
tive, and iudiciary powers are all blended in one branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Wilson's motion was rejected, and the convention 
agreed to the form of the first sentence. It is evident that the 
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framers of the CJonstitution understood that the words, ''by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate to make treaties," made 
the Senate a joint participant from the beginning. 

The provision of Article VI that all treaties shall be amons the 
supreme laws, and hence reouiring them to be publicly known, showB 
that in the debate the words '^Ile [the President] shall have power 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate to make treaties'* 
was understood to require that the Senate be joined as negotiator of 
treaties. Doubtless it was then contemplated that aU treaties would 
be negotiated by an agent or agents selected by the Senate imd 
President jointly, and no member realized that the President might 
take into his own hands, *' acting in his own proper person," the ne- 
gotiating of a treaty, especially a treaty which undertook to parcel 
out the Eastern Hemisphere and the islands of the seven seas. 

That the Senate was to be joined in all negotiations for a treaty 
further appears by the later debates on the subject. The proposed 
clause, ''out no treaty shall be made without the consent of two- 
thirds of the Members present," being under consideration, Mr. King 
stated that as the Executive was here joined in the business, there 
was a check which did not exist in Congress, where the concurrence 
of two-thirds was required. Mr. Madison moved to insert, after the 
word 'treaty," the words *' except treaties of peace," allowing these 
to be made with less difficulty than other treaties. It was agreed to 
nem. con. Mr. Madison then moved to authorize the Senate, two- 
thirds assenting, to make treaties of peace without the concurrence 
of the President. The President, he said, would necessarily derive 
so much power and importance from a state of war that he might be 
tempted to impede a treaty of peace. Mr. Butler seconded the mo- 
tion. Gouvemeur Morris thought the power of the President in this 
case harmless; that no peace ought to oe made without the concur- 
rence of the President. Mr. Butler was strenuous for the motion as 
a necessary security against ambitious and corrupt Presidents. Mr. 
Madison's motion failed of adoption. The clause concerning treaties, 
amended by the exception as to treaties of peace, was then adopted 
by a vote of eight States in favor and three against. 

On September 8 Mr. King moved to strike out the exception 
of treaties of peace from the general clause rec^uiring two-tnirds 
of the Senate to make treaties. A reconsideration m the whole 
clause was agreed to. Gouverneur Morris was against striking out 
the exception of treaties of peace. He stated that if two-tnirds 
of the Senate should be required for peace, the legislature would 
be unwilling to make war for that reason, and that, besides, if a 
majority of the Senate should be for peace, and be not allowed to 
make it, they would be apt to effect tneir purpose in the more dis- 
agreeable mode of negativing the supplies for war. 

Mr. Williamson remarked that treaties were to be made in the 
branch of the Government where there might be a majority of the 
States without a majority of the people; tnat the small number of 
Senators constituting a quorum of the Senate should not have the ' 
power to decide the conditions of peace. Mr. Wilson said, " If two- 
thirds are necessary to make peace, the minority may perpetuate 
war against the sense of the majority, " a prediction whicn has been 
realizSl. Mr. Gerry enlarged on the danger of putting the essential 
rights of the Union m the hands of so smau a number as the majority 
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of the Senate, repreeenting perhaps not one-fifth of the people. Mr. 

Sherman was against leaving the rights established by a treaty of 

peace to the Senate and moved to annex a proviso that no such 

i\g\ita should be ceded without the sanction of the legislature. On 

the cmestion of striking out "except treaties of peace/ 'eight States 

votea in the affirmative and three in the negative. On motion to 

strike out the clause requiring two-thirds of the Senate for making 

treaties, Dela^w^are voted aye and nine States voted no. 

Mr. Rutledge and Mr. Gerrv moved that no treaty should be made 
without the consent of two^mirds of all the Members of the Sena te. 
Mr. Grorham stated that here was a difference between proceedings 
under the Continental Oongre^ and undw the proposea new Con- 
stitution, as the President's consent would also be necessary in the 
new government. Chi motk>n to strike out, three States voted aye 
and eight voted no. 

On September 12 Dr. Johnson, from the committee on stvle, 
reported the Constitution in substantially its final form, the nrst 
two paragraphs of Article U, section 2, being as they now read. 
On September 17 the engrossed Constitution being read, and a 
speech written by Dr. Franklin delivered, urging consent thereto, 
tJie Members signed the Constitution. 

The language used by the participants in the debates on the frame 
of the treaty-making article m the Constitution furnishes no founda-. 
tion for President Wilson's claim, and the Senate's concession that 
the function of negotiating treaties is vested wholly in the Executive. 
It was never suggested in the convention that tne President might 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senate should afterwards 
approve his action. Such may now be the law by custom established, 
but it is manifest that the framers of the Constitution contemplated 
and provided that the Senate should participate in the negotiations. 
Neither was the present accepted construction of the power con- 
ferred on the Executive that which was held by our first President, 
who was a member of the convention. President Washington 
denied the right of the House of Representatives to be joined in the 
making of treaties, but he repeatedly asked the Senate's advice in 
n^otiating treaties. (See his communications to the Senate dated, 
respectively, February 9, August 4, 6, 7, and 11, 1790, and May 8, 
1792. 

It is sijgnificant that President Washington asks whether the Senate 
will advise and consent to his ''ratification of a treaty," and in pro- 
claiming treaties states that ''by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate" he has "in due form ratified" such treaties. 

An article by James C. Welling, printed in the National Intelligen- 
cer of October 30, 1858 (Lieber, Civil Liberty (3d ed., 1874), 135, 
note), states that on the 22d of August, 1789, the President of the 
United States came into the Senate Chamber, attended by Gen, 
Knox, and laid before the Senate a statement of facts in reference to 
the negotiation of certain treaties with various Indian tribes. Desir- 
ing to fix certain principles on which the negotiations should be con- 
ducted, he submitted to the Senate a series of questions, to each of 
which he requested a categorical answer, to guide him in giving 
instructions to the commissioners appointed to treat with the Indians. 
TTie questions were seven in number and were considered throughout 
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two daily sessions in the presence of the President, and, as appears 
from the Senate Journal, of Gen. Knox. 

On March 30, 1796, in answer to the House resolution requesting 
a copy of the instructions to the minister of the United States who 
negotiated the treaty with the King of Great Britain, and other 
documents relating to that treaty, President Washington replied at 
length. He stated that, having been a m^nber of the convention 
and knowing the principles on which the Constitution was formed, 
he never had a doubt that the power of making treaties was exclu- 
sively vested in the President, ny and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concmred; 
that the necessity of caution and secrecy was a cogent reason for 
vesting the power of making treaties in the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Throuehout the reply he coupled the 
Senate with the President as the maxers of a treaty. 

In 1846 President Polk asked the advice and consent of the Senate 
in advance upon the ratification of the treaty with Great Britain 
relative to Oregon and sent the Senate a message in which he wrote: 

I lay before the Senate a proposal, in the form of a convention, presented to the 
S^retary of State on the 6th instant by the envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentLeury of Her Britannic Majesty for the adjustment of the Oregon question, together 
with a protocol of this proceeding. I submit this proposal to the consideration of the 
Senate and request their advice as to the action which, in their judgment, it may be 
proper to take in reference to it. 

In the early periods of the Government the opinion and advice of the Senate were 
often sought in advance upon important questions of our forei^ policy. Gen. 
Washington repeatedly consulted the Senate and asked their previous advice upon 
pending negotiations with foreign powers, and the Senate in every instance responded 
to his call oy giving their advice, to which he always conformed his action. This 
practice, though rarely resorted to in later times, was, in my judgment, eminentlv 
wise, and may on occasions of great importance be revived. The Senate are a branch, 
of the treaty-making power, and by eonsultin^; them in advance of his own action 
upon important measures of foreign policy which may ultimately come before them 
for their consideration, the President secures harmony of action* between that body 
and himself. The Senate are, moreover, a branch of the war-makini; power, and it 
mav be eminently proper for the Executive to take the opinion ancT advice of that 
body in advance upon any great question which may involve in its decision the 
issue of peace or war. On the present occasion the magnitude of the subject would 
induce me under any circumstances to desire the previous advice of the Senate, 
and that desire is increased by the recent debates and proceediogs in Congress, which 
render it, in my judgment, not only re^ctful to the Senate but necessary and proper 
if not indispensable to insure harmonious action between that body and the Execu- 
tive. ♦ ♦ ♦ For these reasons I invite the consideration of the Senate to the 
proposal of the British Government for the settlement of the Oregon question and 
ask their advice on the subject. * * * Should the Senate, by the constitutional 
maj<Mity required for the ratification of treaties, advise the acceptance of this propo- 
sition or advise it with such modifications as they may upon full deliberation deem 
►roper, I shall conform my action to their advice. Should the Senate, however, 
[ecline by such constitutional majority to give such advice or to express an opinion 
on the subject, I shall consider it my duty to reject the offer. 

Both John Jay and Alexander Hamilton prepared and published 
articles in the Federalist with respect to the treaty-making power. 
Jay stat^ (No. 64 of the Federalist) : 

The President and Senators will alwavs be of the number of those who best imder- 
stand our national interests. With such men the power of making treaties may be 
safely lodged. * ♦ * The convention have done well in so disposing of the 
power of making treaties. Although the President must, informing them, act by 
the advice and consent <d the S^mte, yet he will be able to manage the business oi 
intelligence in such a manner a9 prudence may suggest. 
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Under the Confederation, Congress alone was intrusted with the 
power of making treaties, and it required the assent of the 13 States 
to make a treaty. 

Considering tne inconyenience of the negotiation of treaties by a 
Ic^slative body, Mr. Jay pointed out that for want of secrecy and 
dispatch in this method , the Constitution vested the power to make 
treaties in the Senate and the Executive, and thus provided that 
negotiations for treaties should have every advantage which could 
be derived from talents, information, intimity, ana deliberate in- 
vestigation on the one hand, and from secrecy and dispatch on the 
other; that as all constitutional acts of power, whether m the execu- 
tive or the judicial department, had as much legal vaUdity as if 
they proceeaed from the legislature, the people might commit the 
power to make treaties to a distinct body of the legislature. Ham- 
ilton observed (in No. 75 of the Federalist, from which Judge Story 
quotes largely in his Commentaries on the Constitution) that the 
power of maldng treaties partook more of the legislative than of 
the executive character, and belonged properly neither to the legis- 
lative nor to the executive; that a man raised from the station of a 
private citizen to the rank of Chief Magistrate, possessed of but a 
slender fortune, and looking forward to a perioa not very remote 
when he might be obliged to return to the station from which he 
was taken, might sometimes be under temptation to sacrifice duty 
to interest' that an ambitious man might make his own aggrandize- 
ment, by tne aid of a foreign power, the price of his treachery to his 
constituents. He adds: 

The history of human conduct does not warrant that exalted opinion of human 
virtue which would make it wise in the nation to commit its interests of so delicate 
and momentous a kind as concerns its intercourse with the rest of the world to the sole 
disposal of a magistrate, created and circumstanced as would he a President of the 
United States. 

He noted that if the making of treaties were intrusted to the 
Senate alone the Nation would lose a considerable advantage in the 
management of its external concerns, and the people would lose the 
additional security which would result from the cooperation of the 
Executive, and he adds: 

Though it would be imprudent to confide in him solely so important a trust, yet it 
can not be doubted that his participation would materially aid the safety of the 
society; Uiat the presidential office will always bid fair to be filled by men of such 
chancter as to render their concurrence in the formation of treaties peculiarly de- 
dittble; that under the Constitution, because of the cooperation of the rreeident, the 
people will have greater security against the improper use of the power of making 
treaties than they enjoyed under the confederation. 

There can be little doubt that the States, in ratifying the proposed 
Constitution, voted with the general understanding that the Senate 
was to participate in the negotiation of treaties with foreign nations, 
and that all acts of the President in the negotiation of such treaties 
were to be taken with the knowledge and approbation of that bodv. 

That it was Judge Tucker's opinion (1 Tucker's Blacks tone, Com- 
mentaries (1803), Appendix, 335-339) that under the Constitution 
the Senate is to participate in the conclusion of a treaty as well as its 
ratification appears from his discussion of how, under the Constitu- 
tion, the plenitude of authority granted to the President and the 
Senate as the treaty-maldng power, if abused to the detriment of the 
piublic, should be punished. 
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This eminent judge held tiie view: First, that treaties should be 
concluded by an ambassador api>ointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; second, that the instructions given 
such ambassador should be submitted to and approved by the 
Senate; third, that such ambassador, and even the President him- 
self were subject to impeachment for the abuse to the detriment of 
the public of the authority which was vested in them by the Consti- 
tution. 

Upon the question of the eflfect of a treaty some of the articles of 
which may contain stipulations on legislative objects, or such as are 
especially vested in Congress by the Constitution, Judge Tucker asks: 

Is Congress bound to carry such stipulations into effect, whether they approve or 
disapprove of them? Have they no negative, no discretion upon the subject? The 
answer seems to be that it is in some respects an inchoate act. It is the law of the land, 
and binding upon the Nation and all its parts, except so far as relates to those stipula- 
tions. Its final fate in case of refusal on the part of Congress to carry those stipulations 
into effect would depend on the will of the other nation. 

Mr. Justice Iredell in the case of Ware v, Hylton (1796) (3 Dall., 
199, 272) indicates his agreement on this point with Judge Tucker. 

Mr. Justice Miller in his lectures on the Constitution noticed the 
question which has arisen by the presentation to the Senate for 
ratification of the treaty with France which President Wilson 
negotiated and signed. 

The learned justice pointed out that there existed a doubt as to 
the power of the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to- make a treaty with a foreign nation, which according 
to the Constitution is to be the supreme law of the land, in those 
matters with respect to which, by other provisions of the Constitution 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives is essential to the 
making of a valid law. 

Under the Constitution war can be declared only with the con- 
currence of both Houses of Congress. It is reasonable that both 
Houses of Congress with the approval of the President should make 
declaration of the termination of war. 

A bill making appropriations for the purchase of Alaska was passed 
by the House only after that body accepted a report from a conference 
committee contaming a resolution statmg that the stipulations of the 
treaty could not be carried into full force and effect by legislation to 
which the consent of both Houses was necessary. 

The proposed treaty with France, signed by the President, requires 
this country to proceed immediatelv to the help of France should 
Germany make an unprovoked attacK on that nation. If the Senate 
shall ratify this proposed treaty, the difficulty may be overcome by 
the House passing an act reenacting seriatim the provisions of the 
treaty. This was the course pursued in 1816 witn respect to the 
commercial convention of 1815 with Great Britain. With reference 
to that convention the conference committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives reported : 

Your committee understood the committee of the Senate to admit the principle 
contended for by the ITouse, that while some treaties might not re(^uire, otners may 
require, legislative provision to carry them into effect; that the decision of the ques- 
tion how far such provision was necessary must be founded upon the peculiar character 
of the treaty itseli. 

President Wilson refused to join in the ratification of the treaty 
of Versailles with such reservations as two-thirds of the Senate desiredf. 
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President Adams yielded to the judgment of the Senate under like 
circumstances, as appears by his message of March 2, 1801, wherein, 
addressing the Senate, he said: 

Gentlemen of the Senate, I have considered the advice and consent of the Senate 
to the ratification of the convention with France under certain conditions. 

Although it would have been more conformable to my own judgment and inclina- 
tion to have agreed to that instrument unconditionallv, yet, as in this point I found 
I had the miaortune to differ in opinion from so high a constitutional authority as 
the Senate, I judged it more consistent with the honor and interest of the United 
States to ratify it under the conditions prescribed than not at all. * * * 

John Adams. 

That it would have been better if the President had been required 
by the Senate to negotiate the treaties with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary through a duly appointed ambassador or ambassadors 
upon instructions submitted to and approved by that body must be 
apparent to all. Had the Senate soon after the armistice exercised 
its constitutional power of advice by the adoption of a resolution 
declaring it to be the sense of that body that the United States 
declined to join in setting up nations, mdng their boundaries, or 
assuming anv direction or control of the territorial boundaries of the 
nations of Europe or their colonial possessions, it is probable that 
satisfactory treaties could have been submitted and ratified early in 
theyear 1919. 

The past is now history. The peace of the world would have been 
sooner and better assured had the authority vested in the Senate by 
the Constitution been recognized by the President or independently 
exercised. 

The history of Executive action in the annexation of Texas and 
the setting up of the RepubUc of Panama, as well as the late signing 
of the treaties with Germany. Austria-Hungary, and France, cause 
thoughtful men to approve of the announced purpose of President- 
elect Harding that before attempting to negotiate a new covenant he 
will advise with the Senate. 
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TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY ET AL. 



OPmiON OF THE COURT. 

[Supreme Court of the United States. No. 559. October term, 1920. Truman H. 
Newberry et al., plaintiffa in error, v. The United States of America. In error to 
the Diptiict Court of the United States for the Western District of Michigan. May 
2,1921.] 

Mr. Justice MoRbynolds delivered the opinion of the court. 

Plamtiffs in error — ^Truman H. Newberry, Paul H. King, and 15 
others — ^were found guilty of conspiring (Criminal Code, sec. 37) to 
violate section 8, act of Congress approved June 25, 1910 (c. 392, 
36 Stat., 822-824), as amended by act of August 19, 1911 (c. 33, 37 
Stat, 25-29), the Federal corrupt practices act, which provides: 

No candidate for Representative in Congress or for Senator of the United States 
diall give, contribute, expend, use, or promise, or cause to be given, contributed, 
expended, used, or promised, in procuni^ his nomination and election, any sum, in 
the aggrc^te, in excess of the amount which he may lawfully give, contribute, ex- 
pend^ or promise under the laws of the State in which he resides: Provided, That no 
candidate for Representative in Congress shall give, contribute, expend, use, or prom- 
ise any sum, in the aggregate, exceeding $5,000 in any campaign for his nomination 
and election; and no candidate for Senator oi the United States shall ^ve, contribute, 
expend, use, or promise any sum, in the amregate exceeding $10,000 m any campaign 
for hia nomination and election: Provideajurtnerj That money expended by any such 
candidate to meet and discharge any assessment, fee. or chai^ge made or levied upon 
candidates by the laws of the State in which he resides, or for his necessary personal 
expenses, incurred for himself alone, for lauvel and subsistence, stationery and postage, 
wnting or printing (other than in newspapers), and distributing letters, circulars, and 
posters, and for telegraph and telephone service, shall not be regsuxled as an expendi- 
ture widiin the meaning; of this section, and shall not be considered any part of tiie sum 
hsmn fixed as the limit of expenses and need not be shown in the statements herein 
required to be filed. 

Act No. 109, Section I, Michigan Legislature, 1913, prohibits ex- 
penditure by or on behalf of a candidate, to be paid by him, in securing 
his nomination, of any sum exceeding 25 per cent of one year's com- 
{)ensation; and puts like limitation upon expenditures to obtain Sec- 
tion after nomination. Section I follows: 

SscnoH I. No sums of money shall be paid, and no eiroenses authorized or incurred 
bjr or on behalf of any candidate to be paid by him in order to secure or aid in securing 
his nomination to any pjublic office or position in this State, in excess of 25 per cent 
of one year's compensation or salary of the office for which he is candidate: Provided^ 
7%ata sum not exceeding 60 per cent of one year's salary may be expended by the can- 
didates for governor and lieutenant governor; or where the office is that of member of 
either branch of the legislature of the State, the 26 per cent shall be computed on the 
aakrjr fixed for the term of two years: Provided farther^ That no candidate shaJl be 
restncted to leas than $100 in his campaign for such nomination. No sums of money 
shall be paid and no expense authorized or incurred by or on behalf of any candidate 
who has received the nomination to any public office or position in this State, in excess 
of 25per C9Dt^one year's salary or compensation of the office for whi<i he is nomi- 
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nated ; or where the office is that of member of either branch of the legislature of the 
State, the 25 per cent shall be computed on the salary fixed for the term of two years: 
Provided^ That no candidate shall oe restricted to lees than $100. No sum of money 
shall be paid und no expenses authorized or incurred by or on behalf of any candidate 
contrary to the provisions of this act. 

Taken with the State enactment, the Federal statute in effect 
declares a candidate for the United States Senate piinishable by fine 
and imprisonment, if (except for certain specified purposes) he give, 
contribute, expend, use, promise or cause to be given, contributed, 
expended, used or promised in procuring his nomination and election 
more than $3^,750 — one-half oi one year's salary. Under the con- 
struction of the act urged by the Government and adopted by the 
court below it is not necessary that the inhibited sum be paid, prom- 
ised, or expended by the candidate himself, or be devoted to any 
secret or immoral piu'pose. For example, its open and avowed con- 
tribution and use oy supporters upon suggestion by him or with his 
approval and cooperation in order to promote public discussion and 
debate touching vital questions or to pay necessarj^expenses of 
speakers, etc., is enough. And upon such interpretation the convic- 
tion below was asked and obtained. 

The indictment charges that Truman H. Newberry became a 
candidate for the Republican nomination for United States Senator 
from Michigan at the primary election held August 27, 1918; tJhiat 
by reason of selection and nomination therein he became a candi- 
date at the general election, November 5, 1918; that he and 134 
others (who are named) at divers times from December 1, 1917, 
to November 5, 1918, imlawfuUy and feloniously did conspire, 
combine, confederate, and a^ee together to commit the offense 
on his part of willfully violatmg the act of Congress approved June 
25, 1910, as amended, by giving, contributing, expending, and using, 
and by causing to be given, contributed, expended, and used, m 
procuring his nomination and election at said primary and general 
elections, a greater sum than the laws of Michigan permitted and 
above $10,000, to wit, $100,000, and on the part of the other defend- 
ants of aiding, counseling, inducing, and procuring Newberry as such 
candidate to give, contribute, expend, and use or cause to be given, 
contributed, expended, and used said large and excessive sum in order 
to procure his nomination and election. Plaintiffs in error were 
convicted under count 1 : 

Coun^/.— That Truman H. Newberry, Ghaae S. Osborne, Henry Ford, and William 
B. Simpson, before and on Au^. 27, 1918, were candidates for the Republican nomi- 
nation for the office of Senator m the Congress of the United States from the State of 
Michigan at the primary election held in said State on that day under the laws of said 
State, and Henry Ford and James Helm, before and on said Aug. 27, 1918, were candi- 
dates for the Democratic nomination for the same office at said primary election; that 
from said Aug. 27, 1918, to and including Nov. 5, 1918, said Truman H. Newbeiry and 
said Henry Ford, by reason of their election and nomination at said primary election, 
became and were opposing candidates for election to the office of Senator in the Con- 
gress of the United states from said State of Michigan at the general election held in 
said State on said Nov. 5, 1918 — said Truman H. Newbeirv of the Republican Party 
and said Henry Ford of the Democratic Party—- each of said candidates naving, on said 
Aug. 27, 1918, and on Nov. 5, 1918, attained to the age of 30 years and upward and been 
a citizen of the United States for more than nine years and each then being an inhabit- 
ant and resident of said State; and that said Truman H. Newberry, Paul 3. King (and 
133 others), hereinafter called the defendants, continuouidy and at all and divers times 
throughout the period of time from Dec. 1, 1917, to and including said Nov. 5, 
1918, at and witnin said southern division of said western district of Michigan, unlaw- 
fully and feloniously did conspire, combine, confederate, and agree together, and with 
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divers other peraons to said grand jurors unknown, to commit an offense against the 
United States, to wit, the offense on the part of said Truman H. Newberry of willfully 
violating the act of Congress approved June 25, 1910, as amended by the acts of Aug. 
19, 1911, and Aug. 23, 1912, by giving, contributing, expending, and using, and by caus- 
ing to be given, contributed, expended, and used, in procuring his nomination and 
election as such Senator at said iHrimary and general elections, a sum, in the aggregate, 
in excess of the amount which ne mignt lawfully give, contribute, expend, or use, or 
cause to be given, contributed, expended, or used for such purpose under the laws of 
said State of ^fichigan, to wit, the sum of $100,000, and by giving, contributing, ex- 
pending, and usin^, and causing to be given, contributed, expended, and used in 
procuring his nomination and election as sucn Senator, at said primary and general 
elections, a sum in the aggregate, in excess of $10,000, to wit, said sum of $100,000, and 
on the part of said other defenaants of aiding, counseling, inducing, and procuring 
said Truman H. Newberry so to give, contribute, expend, and use, and cause to be 
given, contributed, expended, and used, said lan;e sum of money in excess of the 
amounts permitted by the laws of the State of Michigan and the said acts of Congress: 
the same to be money so unlawfully given, contributed, expended, and used bv said 
Truman H. Newberry and by him caused to be given, contributed, expended, and 
used as such candidate for the following and other purposes, objects, and tilings, to wit: 
Advertisements in newspapers and other publications; print paper, cuts, plates, and 
other supplies furnished to newspaper publishers; subscriptions to newspapers; pro- 
duction, distribution, and exhibition of moving pictures; traveling and subsistence 
expenses of campaign managers, public speakers, secret propagandists, field, district, 
and county agents and solicitors, and of voters not infirm or disabled; compensation ot 
campaign managers, public speakers, and secret propagandists, and of field, district, and 
county agents and solidtors; appropriating and converting to the use of the defendants 
themselves, and each of them, large sums of mone)r under the guise and pretense of 
payment oi their expenses and compensation for their services; rent of ofiJces and pub- 
lic halls; bribery of election officials; unlawful assistance of election officials; bribery of 
voters; expenses and compensation of Democratic obstructionist candidates at the 
primary election; expenses and compensation of detectives; dinners, banquet, and 
other entertainments eiven to persons believed to be influential in saia State of Michi- 
gan; and no part of wnich said money was to be money expended by said Truman H. 
Newberry, as such candidate, to meet or discharge assessments, fees, or charges made 
or loded upon candidates by the laws of said State, or for his necessary personal ex- 
penses incurred for himself alone, for travel and suosistence, stationery and postage, 
writing or printing (other than in newspapers), or for distributing letters, circulars, or 
postage, or for telegraph or telephone service, or for proper legal expenses in maintain- 
ing or contesting the results of either of said elections. (Thirty-eight distinct and 
separate overt acts are specified.) 

And 80 the grand jurors aforesaid, upon their oaths aforesaid, do say that said de- 
fendants continuouslv and at all and divers times throughout the period of time in 
this count mentioned, at and within said division and district, in manner and form 
in this count aforesaid, unlawfully and feloniously did conspire to commit an offense 
against the United States, and certain of them did do acts to effect the object of the 
conspiracy, against the peace and dignity of the United States and contrary to the form 
of the statute of the same in such case made and provided. 

The court below overruled a duly interposed demurrer which 
challenged the constitutionality of section 8; and by so doing we 
think fell into error. 

Manifestly, this section applies not only to final elections for 
choosing Senators but also to primaries ana conventions of political 
parties for selection of candidates. Michigan and many other States 
undertake to control these primaries by statutes and give recognition 
to their results. And the ultimate question for solution here is 
whether under the grant of power to regulate " the manner of holding 
Sections" Congress may fix the maximum sum which a candidate 
therein may spend, or aavise or cause to be contributed and spent by 
others to prociu*e his nomination. 

S€<^tion 4, Article I, of the Constitution provides: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives 

riiall be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any 

time by law make or alter such regulations, excepts to the places of choosing Senators. 

8 D-^7-1— vol I 
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Here is the source of congressional power over the elections speci- 
fied. It has been so declared by this court (Ex parte Siebold, 100 
U. S. 371; United States v. GradweU, 243 U. S. 476, 481), and the 
early discussions clearly show that this was then the accepted opinion. 
(The Federalist, LVIII, LIX, LX: Elliot's Debates, Vol. II, 50, 73, 
311; Vol. Ill, 86, 183, 344, 375; Vol. IV, 75, 78, 211.) 

We find no support in reason or authority for the argument that, 
because the offices were created by the Constitution, Congress has 
some indefinite, undefined power over elections for Senators and 
Representatives not derived from section 4. 

The Govomment, then, of the United States, can claim no powers which are not 
granted to it bv the Constitution, and the powers actualK^ granted must be such as 
are expresalv g^ven, or given by necessary implication. (Martin v. Hunter's I^essee, 
1 Wheat, 304, 326.) 

Clear constitutional provisions also negative any possible inference 
of such authority because of the supposed anomaly "if one govern- 
ment had the imrestricted power to control matters affecting the 
choice of the officers of another/' Mr. Iredell (afterwards of this 
court) in the North Carolina convention of 1788, pointed out that 
the States may — must, indeed — exert some unrestricted control over 
the Federal Government. 

The very existence of the General Government depends on that of the State gov- 
ernments. The State legislatures are to choose the Senators. Without a Senate there 
can be no Congress. The State legislatures are also to direct the manner of choosing 
the President. Unless, therefore, there are State legislatures to direct that manner, 
no President can be chosen. The same observation may be made as to the House of 
Representatives, since, as they are to be chosen by the electors of the most numerous 
branch of each State legislature, if there are no State legislatures there are no persons 
to choose the House of Representatives. Thus it is evident that the verv existence 
of the General Government depends on that of the State legislatures. (Elliot's De 
bates, Vol. IV, p. 78. See also The Federalist, XLIV.) 

The Federal features of oiu* Government are so clear and have 
been so often declared that no valuable discussion can proceed upon 
the opposite assumption. 

Undoubtedly elections within the original intendment of section 4 
were those wherein Senators should be chosen by legislatures and 
Representatives by voters possessing *' the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature." (Art. 
I, sees. 2 and 3.) The seventeenth amendment, wbich directs Uiat 
Senators be chosen hj the people, neither announced nor requires a 
new meaning of election, and the word now has the same general 
significance as it did when the Constitution came into existence — 
finai choice of an officer by the duly qualified electors, (Hawke v, 
Smith, 253 U. S. 221.) Primaries were then unknown. Moreover, 
they are in no sense elections for an office, but merelv methods by 
which party adherents a^ee upon candidates whom they intend to 
offer and support for ultimate choice by all qualified electors. Gen- 
eral provisions touching elections in constitutions or statutes are not 
necessarilv applicable to primaries — the two things are radically dif- 
ferent. And this view has been declared by many State courts. 
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(People V. Cavanaugh, 112 Cal. 674; State v. Erickson, 119 Minn. 152; 
State V. Taylor, 220 Mo. 617- State v. Woodruff, 68 N. J. L. 89; 
Commonwealth v. Wells, 110 Pa. 463; Ledgwood v. Pitts, 122 Tenn. 
570.) 

Sundry provisions of the Constitution indicate plainly enough 
what its framers meant by elections and the *' manner of holding" 
them. "The House of Representatives shall be composed of Mem- 
bers chosen every secgnd year by the people of the several States." 
"No person shall be a Representative * * * who shall not when 
elected be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen." 
"When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, 
the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies." "Immediately after they [the Senators] shall 
be assembled in consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three classes." "No person 
shall be a Senator * ♦ ♦ who shall not, when elected, oe an 
inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen." "Each 
House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and (qualifica- 
tions of its own Members." "No Senator or Representative shall, 
during the time for which he was elected, be appointed to any civU 
oflBce, etc. "The executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of Amenca. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, and, together with the Vice President, chosen 
for the same term, be elected as follows." "The President shidl, 
at stated times, receive for his services a compensation, which shall 
neither be increased nor diminished during the period for which he 
shall have been elected." And provisions in the seventeenth amend- 
ment are of like effect. 

The plain words of the seventeenth amendment, and those por- 
tions of the original Constitution directly affected by it, should be 
kept in mind. Article I, section 3: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each State, 
chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 
Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first election they 
dbtall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. * * * And if vacancies 
happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any State, 
the executive uiereof may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of 
the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

Seventeenth amendment: 

Tile Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 
The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legislatures. When vacancies happen in the 
representation of any State in the Senate, the executive authority of sucn State shall 
isBue writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any 
State may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointment until the 

nle fill the vacancies by election as the T^islature may direct. This amendment 
not be 80 construed as to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen before 
it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 

As finally submitted and adopted the amendment does not under- 
take to modify Article I, section 4, the source of congressional power 
to r^ulate the times, places, and manner of holding elections* That 
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section remains " intact and applicable both to the election of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators." (Oong. Rec, vol. 46, p. 848.) Wnen 
first reported, January 11, 1911, by Senator Borah for the Judiciary 
Committee, the proposed seventeenth amendment contained a clause 
providing, ** The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators shall be as prescribed in each State by flie legislature 
thereof" — the avowed purpose being thereby to modify section 4, 
Article I, by depriving Uongress of power to pegulate the manner of 
holding elections for Senators.^ 

Upon recommendation of a minority of the Judiciary Committee 
this clause was eliminated and reference to section 4, Article I, omitted 
from the resolution. After prolonged debate in the Sixty-first and 
Sixty-second Congresses the amendment in its present form was sub- 
mitted for ratification. (See S. Rept. 961, 61st Cong., 3d sess., 
S. Rept. 35, 62d Cong., 1st sess.; Cong. Rec, vol. 46, pp. 847, 851, 
et seq., vol. 47 passhn, and pp. 1924, 1925, 6366.) 

Apparently because deemed unimportant no -counsel on either side 
referred to "An act providing a temporary method of conducting the 
nomination and election of United States Senators," approved June 
4, 1914 (Ch. 103, 38 Stat., 384) . To show its irrelevancy and prevent 
misapprehension the act is copied below.' Section 2, which contains 
the only reference to nomination of candidates for Senator, expired 
by express limitation June 4, 1917, more than a year prior to the 
conduct here challenged. The act has no criminal provisions, makes 
no reference to the earlier statute upon which this prosecution is 
founded and sheds no light on the power of Congress to regulate 
primaries and conventions. Its terms indicate intention that the 



> A copy of the original resolation as presented to the Senate follows (S. J. Res. 134, 61st Cong., Cong. Rec. 
vol. 46, p. &47): 

Remved hv the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of A merica in Confess assemblei 
itwo4hirds of each House concurrin{f therein), That In lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates to the 
Oiling of vacancies, and in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article I, in so far as same relates to 
any authority in Congress to make or alter regiilations as to the times or manner of holding elections for 
Senators, the f(^owing be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States: 

"The Senate of the United Stat<» shall be composed of two Senators from each State, elected by the 
people thereof for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legi<)latures. 

"The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof. 

"When vacancies happen In the representation of any State In the Senate, the executive authority of 
sudi State shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislatiu-e of any State may 
empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until the people fill the vacancies by 
election, as the legislature may direct. 

"This amendment absD not be so construed as to affect the deetion or term of any Senator diosen before 
it becomes valid as part of the Constitution." 

* An act providing a temporary method of conducting the nomination and election of United States 
Senators: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of (he United States of A merica in Congress assembted. 
That at the regular deetion held in anv State next preceding the eiqpiracion of the term for which anr 
Senator was elected to represent such State in Congress, at which decuon a Representative to Consress (s 
regularly by law to be chosen, a United States Senator from said State shall be elected by the i)eople thereof 
for the term commencing on the 4th day of March next thereafter. 

Sec. 2. That in any Sutte wherein a United States Senator is hereafter to be dected dther at a general 
deetion nr at any special deetion called by the executive authority thereof to fill a vacancy, untU or unless 
otherwise speciallv provided by the legislature thereof, the nomination of candidates for such office not 
heretofore made shall be made, the deetion to fill the same conducted, and the result thereof determined, 
as near as may be in accordance with the laws of such State regulating the nomination of candidates for ana 
election of Members at Larse of the National House of Representatives: Provided, That in case no pro- 
vision is made in any State for the nomination or deetion of Representatives at Large, the procedure snail 
be in accordance with the laws of such State respecting the ordinary executive and administrative officers 
thereof who are dected by the vote of the pe^le of the entire State: And provided further, That in any 
case the candidate for Senator recdving the hignest number of votes shall be deemed elected. 

Sec. 3. That section 2 of this act shall expire by limitation at the end of three years from the date of its 
approval. 

Approved, June 4» 1914* 
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machinery for designating party candidates shall remain under State 
control. But in no view can an attempt to exercise power be treated 
as conclusive evidence that Congress possesses such power. Other- 
wise serious discussion of constitutional limitations must cease. 
Moreover, the criminal statute now relied upon antedates the seven- 
teenth amendment and must be tested by powers possessed at time 
of its enactment. An after-acquired power can not ex proprio vigore 
validate a statute void when enacted. (See Sutherland Stat. Constr., 
2d ed., Vol. I, sec. 107.) 

A concession that the seventeenth amendment might be applicable 
in this controversy if assisted by appropriate legislation would be 
unimportant since there is none. Section 2, act of June 4, 1914, had 
expired by express limitation many months before Newberry became 
a candidate, and counsel very properly disregarded it. 

Because deemed appropriate in order effectively to regulate the 
manner of holding general elections, this court has upheld Federal 
statutes providing for supervisors and prohibiting interference with 
them, declaring criminal failure by election officers to perform duties 
imposed by the State, and denouncing conspiracies to prevent voters 
from freely casting their ballots or having tnem counted. (Ex parte 
Seibold, 100 U. S. 371 ; ex parte Clarke, 100 U. S. 399; ex parte Yar- 
brough, 110 U. S. 651; in re Coy, 127 U. S. 731; United States v, 
Mosley, 238 U. S. 383.) These enactments had direct and immediate 
reference to elections by the people and decisions sustaining them do 
not control the present controversy. Congress clearlv exercised its 
power to regulate the manner of holding an election wnen it directed 
that voting must be by written or prin^ ballot or voting machines. 
(Ch. 154, 30 Stat., 836.) 

Section 4 was bitterly attacked in the State conventions of 1787- 
1789 because of its alleged possible use to create preferred classes and 
finally to destroy the States. In defense, the danger incident to 
absolute control of elections by the States and the express limitations 
upon the power were dwelt upon. Mr. Hamilton asserted: 

The truth is that there is no method of securing to the rich the preference appre- 
hended, but by prescribing qualifications of property either for those who may elect 
or be elected. But this forms no part of the power to be conferred upon the National 
Government. Its authority would be expressly restricted to the regulation of the 
tLin«, the places, and the manner of elections. The qualifications of the persons who 
may choose or be chosen, as has been remarked upon other occasions, are defined and 
fixed in the Constitution and are unalterable by the l^islature. (The Federalist, 
UX, LI.) 

The history of the times indicates beyond reasonable doubt that if 
the Constitution makers had claimed for this section the latitude we 
are now asked to sanction it would not have been ratified. (See 
Story on the Const., sees. 814 et sea.) 

Our immediate concern is with tne clause which grants power by 
law *'to regulate the manner of holding elections ^r Senators and 
Representatives'' — not broadly to regulate them. As an incident to 
the grant there is, of course, power to make all laws which shall be 
necessarv and proper for carrying it into effect. (Art. I, sec. 8.) 
Although the seventeenth amendment now requires Senators to be 
chosen by the people, reference to the original plan of selection by the 
legislatures may aid in interpretation. 
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Who should participate in the specified elections was clearly indi- 
cated — members of State legislatures and those having — 

The qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

Who should be eligible for election was also stated: 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained the age oi 25 yean 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained the age of 30 years and 
been nine years a citizen of the United States, snd who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

Two Senators were allotted to each State, and the method was 
prescribed for determining the number of Representatives. Subject 
to these important limitations, Congress was empowered by law to 
regulate the times, places, and manner of holding tne elections, except 
as to the places of cnoosing Senators. *' These words are used without 
any veiled or obscure significance " but in their natural and usual sense. 

If it be practically true that under present conditions a designated 
party candidate is necessary for an election — a preUminary thereto — 
nevertheless his selection is in no real sense part of the manner of 
holding the election. This does not depend upon the scheme by 
which candidates are put forward. Whether the candidate be oflFered 
through primary, or convention, or petition, or request of a few, or as 
the result of his own unsupported ambition does not directlj^ affect 
the manner of holding the election. Birth must precede, but it is no 
part of either funeral or apotheosis. 

Many things are prerequisites to elections or may affect their out- 
come — voters, education, means of transportation, health, public 
discussion, immigration, private animosities, even the face and 
figure of the candidate; but authority to regulate the manner of 
holding them gives no right to control any of these. It is settled, 
e. g., that the power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
does not reach whatever is essential thereto. Without agriculture, 
manufacture^ mining, etc., commerce could not exist, but this fact 
does not suffice to subject them to the control of Congress. (Kidd v. 
Pearson, 128 U. S., 1.) 

Election of Senators by State legislatures presupposed selection of 
their members by the pfeople* but it woula haroly be argued that 
therefore Congress could regulate such selection. In the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, wnen replying to the suggestion that State 
legislatures should have uncontrolled power over elections of Members 
of Congress, Mr. Madison said: 

It seems as imprq>er in principle^ though it might be less inconvenient in practice, 
to give to the State legislatures this CTeat authority over the election of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people in the General Legislature as it would be to ^ve to the latter 
a like power over the election of their representatives in the State legislatures. (Sup- 
plement to Elliot's Debates, Vol. V, p. 402.) 

We can not conclude that authority to control party primaries 
or conventions for designating candidates was bestowed on Confess 
by the grant of power to regulate the manner of holding elections, 
llie fair intendment of the words does not extend so far; the framers 
of the Constitution did not ascribe to them any such meaning. 
Nor is this control necessary in order to eflFectuate the power ex- 
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pressly granted. On the other hand, its exercise would interfere 
with purely domestic affairs of the State and infringe upon liber- 
ties .reserved to the people. 

It should not be forgotten that, exercising inherent police power, 
the State may suppress whatever evils may be incident to primary 
or convention. As ''Each House shall be tne jud^e of the elections, 
qualifications, and returns of its own Members, and as Congress 
may by law r^ulate the times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions, the National Government is not without power to protect 
itself against corruption, fraud, or other malign influences. 

The mdgment of the court below must be reversed and the cause 
remanaed for further proceedings in conformity with this opinion. 

Reversed. 

Mr. Justice McKenna concurs in this opinion as applied to the 
statute under consideration which was enacted prior to the seven- 
teenth amendment; but he reserves the question of the poww of 
Congress under that ammdment. 
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OPINION OP THE CfitlEP JUSTIOB. 

Mr. Chief Justice White, dissenting from the opinion, but con- 
curring with a modification in the juc^ment of reversal: 

The conviction and sentence under review were based on an in- 
dictment charging a conspiracy to conmiit violations of the act of 
Congress known as the corrupt practices act as made applicable to 
State laws dealing with State nominating primaries for and the 
ensuing State elections of United States Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. The case is here by direct appeal becaase of the 
contention tnat primaries of that character are not subject to the 
regulating power of Congress, and as an incident there is involved 
the contention, that even if the act of Congress was constitutional 
it had been prejudicially misconstrued. Sustaining the first of these 
contentions ana therefore deciding the act to be unconstitutional, 
the court reverses and finally disposes of the case. Although I am 
unable to concur in the conclusion as to the want of power of Con- 
gress and in the judgment of reversal as rendered, I am nevertheless 
of opinion that there should be a judgment of reversal without 
prejudice to a new trial because of the grave misapprehension and 
grievous misappUcation of the statute upon which the conviction 
and sentence below were based. I state the reasons which control 
me as to both these subjects. 

By an amendment to the corrupt practices act of 1910 Congress, 
in 1911, dealt with State primaries lor the nomination of Senators 
and Representatives in Congress and with the election after nomina- 
tion of such candidates. (Act of June 25, 1910, c. 392, 36 Stat., 
822; act of Aug. 19, 1911, c. 33, sec. 8, 37 Stat., 25, 28.) At that 
time there existed in the State of Michigan a law regulating State 
nominating primaries which included candidates for State offices as 
well as for tne Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States. These primaries were held in the month of August in each 
year preceding the November general election. By that law the 
result of the primaries determine the right to have a pereon's name 
placed as a candidate on the ballot at the general election, and in 
the case of United States Senators provision was made for the 
return of the result of the primary to tne State legislature before the 
time when the duty of that body to elect a Senator would arise. 

The seventeenth amendment to the Constitution providing for 
the election of United States Senators by popular vote was promul- 
gated in May, 1913. In June, 1914, Congress by legislation carry- 
mg out the amendment provided that thereafter Senators should be 
elected by popular vote, and, where State laws to that effect existed, 
made them applicable. But, evidently to give time for the States 
to enact the necessary legislation substitutmg for election by the 
legislature the method of election established by the amendment, it 
was provided that where no law for primaries by popular vote as 
to Senators existed that subject should be controlled by the State 
law regulating primaries for the nomination of Representatives at 
large, if provided for, and if not, by ihe provisions controUing as 

12 
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to primaries for general State officers, the operation of these latter 
provisions being expressly limited to a term of three years. (Act 
of Jime 4, 1914, c. 103, 38 Stat., 384.) Within the time thus fixed 
snd before the election which was held of this case, the State of 
Michigan, in order to conform its laws to the amendment, modified 
them so as to provide for the election of Senators by popular vote, 
and made the general nominating State primary law applicable to 
that condition (Act No. 156, Mien. Acts of 1915), and by virtue of 
the amendment, the act of Congress, and the State law just stated, 
the primary with which we are concerned in this case was held in 
August, 1918. ^ 

liie plaintiff in error, Newberry, was a candidate for the nomina^ 
tion of the RepubUcaa Party as United States Senator and having 
been nominated at such primary became a candidate at the ensuing 
November election, and was returned as elected. Subseauently the 
indictment imder which the conviction below was haa was pre- 
sented charging him and others in six counts with a conspiracy to 
commit violations of provisions of the corrupt practices act relating 
to State nominating primaries as well as to the resulting gener^ 
election. It is not at this moment necessary to describe the nature 
oi these accusations fiurther, since it is not questioned that the 
indictment charged a conspiracy to commit crimes within the intend- 
ment of the corrupt practices act and hence involved the question 
of the constitutional power of Congress which the court now ad- 
versely decides and the basis for which I now come to consider. 

As the nominating primary was held after the adoption of the 
seventeenth amendment, the power must have been sanctioned by 
that amendment; but for the purpose of clarity I consider the 
question of the power, first, from the provisions of the Constitution 
as thev existed before the amendment, and, second, in contemplation 
of the light thrown upon the subject by the force of the amendment. 

The provisions of sections 2 and 3 of Article I of the Constitu- 
tion fixing the composition of the House of Representatives and of 
the Senate and providing for the election of Representatives by 
vote of the people of the several States and of Senators by the State 
legislatures, were imdoubtedly reservoirs of vital Federal power con- 
stituting the generative sources of the provisions of section 4, clause 
1, of the same article creating the means for vivifying the bodies 
previously ordained (Senate and House); that is, providmg: 

The titaies, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed 4n each State by the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any tune by law make«or alter such regulations, except as to ^e places of 
choosing Senators. 

As without this grant no State power on the subject was pos- 
sessed, it follows that the State power to create pnmaries as to 
United States Senators depended upon the grant for its existence. 
It also follows that as the confOTringj of the power on the States 
and the reservation of the authority m Congress to regulate being 
absolutely coterminous, except as to the place of choosing Senators, 
which is not here relevant, it results that nothing is possible of 
being done under the former which is not subjected to the Umita- 
Uon imposed by the latter. And this is illustrated by the legis- 
lation of Congress and the decisions of this court upholding the 
same. (See *\Act to regulate the times and manner of holding 
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elections for Senators in Congress/' approved July 25. 1866, 14 Stat., 
243; act of May 31, 1870, 16 Stat., 144; act of July 14, 1870, 16 
Stat., 254; act of June 10, 1872, 17 Stat., 347: Ex parte Seibold, 
100 U. S., 371 ; Ex parte Clarke, 100 U. S., 399; Ex parte Yarbrough, 
110 U. S., 651 ; United States v, Mosely, 23S U. S., 383.) 

But it is said that, as the power which is challenged here is the 
right of a State to provide lor and regulate a State primary for 
nominating United states Senators free from the control of Con- 
gress, and not the election of such Senators, therefore, as the nomi- 
nating primary is one thing and the election another and different 
thing, the power of the State as to the primary is not governed by 
the right of Congress to regulate the times and manner of electing 
Senators. But the proposition is a suicidal one, since it at one and 
the same time retains in the State the only power it could possibly 
have as delegated by the clause in question and refuses to give effect 
to the regulating control which the clause confers on CSigress as 
to that very power. And mark, this is emphasized by the consid- 
eration that tnere is no denial here that the States possess the power 
over the Federal subject resulting from the provision of the Consti- 
tution, but a holding that Congress may not exert as to such power 
to rebate authority which the terms of the identical clause of the 
Constitution confer upon it. 

But, putting these contradictions aside, let me test the contention 
from other and distinct points of view: (1) In last analysis the 
contention must rest upon the proposition that there is such abso^ 
lute want of relation between the power of Government to regulate 
the right of the citizen to seek a nomination for a pubUc office and 
its authority to regulate the election after nomination, that a para- 
mount Government authority having the right to r^ulate the latter 
is without any power as to the former. The influence of who is 
nominated for elective office upon the result of the election to fill 
that office is so known of all men that the proposition may be left 
to destroy itself bv its own statement. 

(2) Moreover the proposition, impliedly at least, excludes from 
view the fact that the powers conferred upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution carry with them the right ^* to make all laws which shall be 
necessarv and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers (Art. I, sec. 8, cl. 18), and in doing so virtually disregards 
the previous legislative history and the decisions of this court sanc- 
tioning the same, to which we have referred, since that practice and 
those oecisions unmistakably recognize that the power under the clause 
in question extends to all the prerequisite and appropriate incidents 
necessary to the discharge of tne authority given. 

(3) From a somewhat different point of view the same result is 
even more imperatively required. Thus, as has been seen, the Sec- 
tion was had under the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution, 
providing for the election of Senators by popular vote instead of by 
the State legislatures. In the resolution providing for the passage 
of that amendment through Congress, as first reported by Senator 
Borah on behalf of the Judiciary Committee, after making the changes 
necessary to substitute a provision causing Senators to be dectedoy 
popular vote instead of by the lerislatures of the several States, the 
provision of section 4 of Article 1 reserving to Congress the power 
^' to make or alter/' except as to places^ the regulations adopted by 
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the seyeral States as to the "times, places, and maimer" of electing 
Senators, was omitted, thus leaving all power on the subject in the 
States, free from any regulating control of Congress. (S. Kept. 961| 
61st Cong., 3d sess.) 

There was division, however, concerning the matter, manifested by 
a proposition to amend the resolution, as reported, so as to retain 
tiie omitted provision, thus preservmg the power of Congress as 
originally conferred. (Cong. Kec, vol. 46, pt. 1, p. 847.) The legis- 
lative situation thus created was apUy stated by Senator Borah, 
referring to the report of the committee and to the proposition (sub- 
mitted by Senator Sutherland of Utah) to amend that report and the 
resolution accompanying it. He said: 

Id reference to the amendment which has been sugeeeted by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Sutherland], it was considered at some lengthDeforo the committee. The 
proposition is a simple one. As the Joint resolution now stands, the times, places, and 
manner of electing United States Senators is left entirely to the State. The State 
may determine tlie rules and regulations, and the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for United States Senators. 

If ^e amendment as offered by the Senator from Utah should prevail, then the 
matter would be left as it now is, subject to the supervision and control ot Congress. 
(Cong. Rec., vol. 46, pt. 1, p. 851.) 

After much consideration the amendment offered by Senator 
Sutherland was carried. (Cong. Rec., vol. 46. pt. 4, p. 3307.) But 
the reported resolution, as thus amended, did not pass during that 
Congress. In the first session of the following Congress, however, 
the Sixty-second Congress, a resolution identical in terms with the 
one which had been reported in the Senate at the previous session 
was introduced in the House and passed the same. (H. Rept. No. 2, 
62d Cong., 1st sess.) In the Senate the House resolution was favor- 
ably reported from the committee by Senator Borah (Cong. Rec, vol. 
47, pt. 1 , p. 787) , accompanied, however, bv a minority report by 
Senator Sutherland (S. Kept. No. 35, 62a Cong.. 1st sess.), offering 
as a substitute a resolution preserving the complete power of Con- 
gress, as had been provided for in the ^nate in the previous Congress, 
and an amendment to the same effect offered by Senator Bristow was 
subsequently adopted (Cong. Rec, vol. 47, pt. 2, p. 1205), and as 
thus amended the resolution was ultimately submitted for ratifica- 
tion, and, as we have seen, was ratified and promulgated. (38 Stat., 
2049.) 

When the plain purpose of the amendment is thus seen, and it is 
borne in mina that at the time it was pending, the amendment to the 
corrupt practices act dealing with State primaries for nominating 
UnltM States Senators which is now before us was in the process of 
consideration in Congress, and when it is further remembered that 
after the passage of uie amendment Congress enacted legislation so 
that the amendment might be applied to State senatoriaTprimaries, 
there would seem to be an end to all doubt as to the power of Congress. 

It is not disputable that originally instructions to representatives 
in State legislatures by party conventions or by other unofiicial 
bodies, as to the persons to be elected as United States Senators, were 
resorted to as a means of indirectly controlling that subject and thus, 
in a sense, restricting the constitutional provision as to the mode 
of decting Senators. The potentiality of instructions of that char- 
acter to accomplish that result is amply shown by the development 
of our constitutional institutions as regards the electoral college, 
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where it has come to pass that the unofficial nomination of party has 
rendered the discharge of its duties by the electoral collie a mere 
matter of form. That in some measure at least a tendency to that 
result came about under the constitutional direction that Senators 
sliould be elected hj the people would appear not doubtful. The 
situation on this subject is illustrated by a statement in a treatise by 
Haynes on "Election of Senators," 1906, page 132, as follows: 

Notwithstanding our rigid Constitution's decree that the Senators from the several 
States slmll be elected by '*the legislatures thereof/' this act of the legislatures may 
be deprived of nearly aU of its vitality. The election of IVecddent offers an illustra^ 
tion of the filching of actual power away from the electors in whom it is vested by law. 
When James Russell Lowell, a Republican elector for Massachusetts in 1876, was urged 
to exercise his independence ana vote for Tilden, he declined, saying that "what- 
ever the first intent of the Constitution was, usage had made the presidential electors 
strictly the instruments of the party which chose them." The Constitution remains 
unchanged, yet presidential electors recognize that they have been stripped of all 
discretion. It appears that under certain conditions the election of senators by State 
legislatures has been and can be made an equally perfunctory affair. 

The growth of the tendency to make the indirect result thus stated 
more ettective evidently was the genesis of the statutory primary 
to nominate Senators. See statement concerning an amendment to 
the constitution of Nebraska on that subject as early as 1875, in the 
same treatise (p. 141). 

The large number of States which at this day have by law estab- 
lished senatorial primaries shows the development of the movement 
which originated so long ago imder the circumstances just stated. 
They serve to indicate the tenacity of the conviction that the relation 
of the primary to the election is so intimate that the influence of the 
former is largely determinative of the latter. I have appended in 
the margin a statement from a publication on the subject,* showing 
how well founded this conviction is and how it has come to pass that 
in some cases at least the result of the primary has been in substance 
to render the subsequent election merely perfimctory. Under these 
conditions I find it impossible to say that the admitted power of 
Congress to control and regulate the election of Senators does not 
embrace, as appropriate to that power, the authority to regulate the 
primary held under State authority. 

(4) It is true that the plenary reservation in Congress of the power 
to control the States in the exercise of the authority to deal with the 
times, places, and manner of electing Senators and Representatives, 
as originally expressed in the Constitution, caused much perturbation 
in the conventions of the several States which were called upon to 
consider ratification, resulting from the fear that such power to 
regulate might be extended to and embrace the regulation of the 

* In many western and southern States the direct primary method has been applied to the choice of 
United States Senators as well as to State oflSoors. jOn this general topic, see the excellent treatise on 
The Election of Senators, by George U. Haynes (1006), especiallY Chap. XI.] In the Southern States, 
victory in snch a pilmanr, on the Democratic side, is practically the equivalent of an election, as there is 
but one effective 'party in that section of the country. The direct nomination of senators is eenerally 
accomplished under voluntary party regulations, as in Alabama, Arkansas, South Carolina^nd Virginia. 
In other cases, however, this method of choice has been placed under legal protection, as in Florida (1901), 
Mississippi (1902), Louisiana (1906), and Texas (1907). Some northern States have also adopted this 
method of direct nomination. Among northern States, Wisconsin led the way in 1903, foUowed by Ore* 

fon in 1904, Montana in 1905, Iowa, Washington, Nebraska, North Dakota in l907, Illinois, Kansas, New 
ersey, Ohio, and Oklahoma in 1908. * * ^ In some of the States, as In Oregon, candidates for the 
legislature are afforded an opportunity to pledge themselves to vote for the party candidate receiving the 
highest vote in the r^ular election. In other cases a pledge is made to vote for the candidate receiving 
the highest number of votes in the primary. (Oregcm, 1904, sec. 13. In Washington the candidate may 
pledge himself to vote for the party choice fdr United States senator (1907, sec. 31). This latter is the 
general rule.] (Merriam, Primary Elections, 1906, pp. S3-86.) 
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election of die members of the State legislatures who were to exercise 
the power to elect Senators. It is further true that articles in the 
Federalist and other papers published at the time served to dispel 
the fear by directing attention to the fact that the regulating power 
of Congress only extended to the times, places, and manner of electing 
Senators and aid not include an authority, even by implication, to 
deal with the election of the State legislatures, which was a power 
reserved to the States. But this only served to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between the State and Federal power and affords no ground 
at this late day for saying that the reserved State power has absorbed 
and renders unpoesiole of exercise the authority of Congress to 
r^ulate the Fed^al power concerning the election of United States 
Senators, submitted, to the extent provided, to the authority of the 
States upon the express condition that such authority should be 
subordinate to and conta-oUed by congressional regulation. 

Can any other conclusion be upheld except upon the theory that 
the phantoms of attenuated and unfounded doubts concerning the 
meaning of the Constitution, which have long perished, may now be 
revived for the purpose ol depriving Confess of the right to exert 
a power essential to its existence, and this in the face of the fact that 
the only basis for the doubts which arose in the beginning (the elocu- 
tion of Senators by the State legislatures) has oeen completely 
removed by the seventeenth amendment ? 

I do not stop to refer to the State cases concerning the distinction 
between State legislative power to deal with elections and its au- 
thority to control primaries, as I can not discover the slijghtest 
around upon which they could be apposite, since here an inherent 
Federal right and the provision of the Constitution in dealing with 
it are the subjects for consideration. 

Moreover, in passing, I observe that as this case concerns a State 
primary law imposing obligatory results, and the act of Congress 
deiding with the same, it is obvious that the effect of individual 
action is wholly beside the issue. 

The consequence to result from a denial to Congress of the right 
to regulate is so aptly illustrated by the case in hand that in leaving 
the Question I refer to it. Thus, it is stated and not denied that in 
the otate primary in question, one of the candidates, as permitted 
by the State law, propounded himself at the primary election as the 
candidate for the nominaticm for Senator of both the Republican 
and the Democaratic Parties. If the candidacy had been successful 
as to both, the subsequent election would have been reduced to the 
merest form. 

In view, then, of the plain text of the Constitution, of the power 
exerted under it from the beginning, of the action of Congress in its 
legislation, and of the amen<unent to the Constitution, as well as of 
the l^islative action of substantially the larger portion of the States, 
I can see no reason for now denying the power of Congress to regulate 
a subject which from its very nature inheres in and is concerned with 
the election of Senators of the United States, as provided by the 
Constitution. 

The indictment remains to be considered. It contained six counts. 
For the moment it suffices to say that the first four all dealt with a 
common subject; that is, a conspiracy between Newberry and others 
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named to contribute and expend, for the purpose of the State pri- 
mary and general election, more money than allowed by the corrupt 
practices act. The fifth count charged a conspiracy on the part of 
the defendants to commit a great number, to wit, 1,000, offenses 
against the United States, each to consist of ^ying money and things 
of value to a person vote for Newberry at said election, and a great 
ntunber, to wit, 1,000, other offenses against the United States, 
each to consist of riving money and thin^ of value to a person to 
withhold his vote from Henry Ford at said general election. The 
sixth count charged a conspiracy to defraud by use of the mails. 

At the trial, before the submission of the case to the jury, the 
court put the fifth cotmt entirely out of the case by instructing the 
jury to disregard it, as there was no evidence whatever to sustam it. 
The bribery charge, therefore, disappeared. The secoiid, third, and 
•fourth counts, dealing, as I have said, with one general subject, 
were found by the coiu't to be all in substance contamed in the first 
count. They were, therefore, by direction of the court, either elimi- 
nated or consoUdated with the first count. Thus, as contained in 
that count the matters chained in the first four counts were sub- 
mitted to the jury, as was aiso the sixth count; but the latter we 
need not further consider, as upon it there was a verdict of not guilty. 

The case therefore reduces itself solely to the matters covered m 
the first coimt. That coimt chained a conspiracy on the part of 
the defendants, 135 in number, including Newberry, to commit an 
offense against the United States — that is, the offense on the part of 
Newberry of violating the corrupt practices act — by giving, contrib- 
uting, expending, ana using and by causing to be givwi, contributed, 
expended, and used, in procuring his nomination and election as 
such Senator at said primary and general elections, a sum in excess 
of the amount which ne might lamully give, contribute, expend, or 
use, and cause to be given, contributed, expended, or used tor such 
purpose under the laws of Michigan, and in excess of $10,000, to wit, 
the sum of $100,000; and on the part of the other defendants of aid- " 
ing, counseling, inducing, and procuring Newberry as such candidate 
to give, contribute, expend^ and use, or cause to be given, contrib- 
uted, expended, or used, said large and excessive sum, in order to 
procure his nomination and election. 

Conspiracv to contribute and expend in excess of the amount per- 
mitted oy the statute was, then, tne sole issue, wholly disassociated 
from and disconnected with any corrupt or wrongful use of the amount 
charged to have been illegally contributed and expended. As put- 
ting out of view the constitutional question already considered, the 
errors assigned are based solely upon ass^ted misccmstructions of 
the statute by the court in its charge to the jury, we bring the statute 
at once into view. It provides, so far as relevant to the case before us. 

No candidate for * ♦ ♦ Senator of the United States shall give, contribute, 
expend, use, or promise, or cause to be given, contributed, expended, used, or 
promised, in procuring his nomination and election, any sum, in the aggregate, in 
excess of the amount which he may lawfully ^ve, contribute, expend, or promise 
under the laws of the State in which he Tesadee: Provided ^ That * * * no candidate 
for United States Senator shall give, contribute, expend, use, or promise anv sum. 
in the aggregate, exceeding ten Uiousand dollare in an^ campai^ ror his nominatioQ 
and electiOQ: * * t 
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Coming to deal with the statute, the court, after pointing out in 
the most explicit terms that the limitation on the amount which 
misjht be lawfully contributed and expended or caused to be con- 
tributed and expended in the case at nand was $3,750 (that being 
the limitation imposed by the laws of Michigan adopted by the 
statute of the United States just quoted), then proceeded, over ob- 
jections duly reserved, to instruct as to the significance of the statute, 
involved in the prohibitions, (a) against giving, contributing, ex- 
pending, or using, and (6) against causing to be given, contributed, 
expended, or used, money in excess of that permitted by the statute, 
saying on these subjects as follows: 

(a) It is important, therefore, that you should understand the meaning; of the 
hi^iiage employed in this corrupt practices act, and that you should understand 
ana comprehend the effect and scope of the act, and the meaning of the langua^ 
there employed, and the effect and scope and extent of the prohibition against the 
expenditure and use of money therein contained. 

The words "give, contribute, expend, or use," as employed in this statute, have 
their usual and ordinary significance, and mean furnish, pay out, disburse, employ, 
or make use of. The term "to cause to be expended, or used," as it is employed m 
this statute, means to occasion, to effect, to bring about, to produce the expenditure 
and use of the money. 

The prohibition contained in this statute against the expenditure and use of money 
by the candidate is not limited or confined to the expenditure and use of his own 
money. The prohibition is directed against the use and expenditure of excessive 
sumB of money by the candidate from whatever source or from whomsoever diose 
moneys may be derived. 

(6) The phrase which constitutes the prohibition against the candidate "causing 
to be given, contributed, expended, or used excessive sums of money" is not limited 
and not confined to expenaituree and use of money made directly and personally 
by himself. This prohibition extends to the expenditiu'e and use of excessive sum 
of money in which the candidate actively participates, or assists, or advises, or directs 
or induces, or procures. The prohibition extends not only to the expenditiu'e and use 
of excessive sums of money by the candidate directly and personally, but to such 
use and expenditure through his agency, or procurement, or assistance. 

To constitute a violation of this statute knowledge of the expenditure and use of 
exce^ve sums of money on the part of the candidate is not suflident; neither is it 
suflBdent to constitute a violation of this statute that the candidate merely acquiesces 
in such expenditures and use. But it is sufficient to constitute a violation of this 
statute if the candidate activ^y participates in doin^ the things which occasion such 
expenditures and use of money and so actively participates with knowledge Uiat the 
money is being expended and used. 

Having thus fixed the meaning of the prohibitions of the statute, 
the court came to apply them as thus denned to the particular case 
before it, saying: 

(e) To tkpjjly these rules to this case: If you are satisfied from the evidence that 
the defendant, Truman H. Newberry, at or about the time that he became a candi- 
date for United States Senator was informed and knew that his campaign for the 
nomination and election would require the expenditure and use of more money 
than is permitted by law and with puch knowledge became a candidate, and there- 
after, by advice, by conduct, by his acts, by his direction, by his counsel, or by 
hia procurement he actively participated and took part in the expenditure and use 
[>f an excessive sum of money, of an unlawful sum of money, you would be warranted 
in finding that he did violate this statute known as the corrupt practices act. 

Whether the instructions marked (a) and (5) , if unexplained, were, 
in view of the ambiguity lurking in many of the expressions used 
therein, prejudicially erroneous, I do not think necessary to con- 
sider, since I see no escape from the conclusion that the instruction 
marked (c), which made application of the view of the statute stated 
in the previous passages (a) and (6), were in clear conflict with the 
text 01 the statute and were necessarily of a seriously prejudicial 
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nature, since in substance they announced the doctrine that, under 
the statute, although a candidate for the office of Senator might not 
have contributed a cent to the campaign or caused others to do so, 
he nevertheless was guilty if he became a candidate or continued as 
such after acquiring knowledge that more than $3,750 had been 
contributed and was being expended in the campaign. The error in 
the instruction plainly resulted from a failure to distinguish between 
the subject with which the statute dealt — contributions and expendi- 
tures made or caused to be made by the candidate — and campaign 
contributions and expenditures not so made or caused to be made, 
and therefore not witnin the statute. 

There can be no doubt when the limitations as to expenditure 
which the statute imposed are considered in the light of its context 
and its genesis, that its prohibitions on that subject were intended, 
not to restrict the right of the citizen to contribute to a campaign, 
but to prohibit the candidate from contributing and expending or 
causing to be contributed and expended, to secure his nomination 
and election a larger amount than the sum limited as provided in the 
statute. To treat the candidacy, as did the charge of the court, as 
being necessarily the cause, witnout more, of the contribution of the 
citizen to the campaign, was therefore to confound things which 
were wholly different, to the frustration of the very object and pur- 
pose of the statute. To illustrate: Under the instruction given, in 
every case where to the knowledge of the candidate a sum m excess 
of the amount Umited by the statute was contributed by citizens to 
the campaign, the candidate, if he failed to withdraw, would be 
subject to criminal prosecution and punishment. So, also, contribu- 
tions by citizens to the expenses of the campaign, if only knowledge 
could be brought home to them that the aggregate of such contribu- 
tions would exceed the Umit of the statute, would bring them, as 
illustrated by this case, within the conspiracy statute and accord- 
ingly subject to prosecution. Under this view the greater the public 
service and the nigher the character of the candidate, giving, rise to 
a correspondingly complete and self-sacrificing support by tne elec- 
torate to his candidacy, the more inevitably woula criminality and 
infamous punishment result both to the candidate and to the citizen 
who contributed. 

As it follows from the considerations which I have stated that the 
judgment below was, in my opinion, clearly Wrong and therefore 
should be reversed, it is not necessary that I should jgo further and 
point out how cogently under the case presented the illustrations just 
previously made apply to it. For the reasons stated, although I 
dissent from the ruling of the court as to the unconstitutionality of 
the act of Congress, I, nevertheless, think its judgment of reversal 
should be adopted, qualified, however, so as to reserve the right to a 
new trial. 
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OPINION DELIVERED BY JUSTICE PITNET. 

Mr. Justice Pitney, concuiring in part: 

I concur in the judgment reversing the conviction of plaintiffs in 
error, but upon grounds fundamentally different from those adopted 
by the majority: my view being that there is no constitutional in- 
firmity in tne act of Congress that imderlies the indictment, but that 
there was an error in the submission of the case to the jury that calls 
for a new trial. 

The constitutional question is so important that it deserves treat- 
ment at length. 

The Federal corrupt practices act (act of June 25, 1910, ch. 392, 
36 Stat., 822; amended by act of Aug. 19, 1911, ch. 33, 37 Stat., 25, 
28) limits the amount of money that may be given, contributed, ex- 
pended, used, or promised, or caused to be given, contributed, ex- 
pended, used, or promised dv a candidate for Kepresentative in Con- 
gress or for Senator of the United States in procuring his nomination 
and election, to a sum not in excess of the amount ne may lawfully 
give, contribute, expend, or promise under the laws of the State of his 
residence; with a proviso that in the case of a candidate for Repre- 
sentative the amoimt shall not exceed $5,000, and in the case of a 
candidate for Senator shall not exceed $10,000, in any campaign for 
nomination and election; and a further proviso that any assessment, 
fee, or charge made or levied upon candidates by the laws of the State, 
or moneys expended for the candidate's necessary personal expenses 
for travel and subsistence, stationery and postage, writing, or prmting 
(other than in newspapers), and (distributing letters, circulars, ana 
posters, and for telegraph and telephone service, shall not be regarded 
as an expenditure or considered as a part of the sum fixed as the limit 
of expense. Section 10 of the act (36 Stat., 824), renumbered as sec- 
tion 11 by the amendment (37 Stat., 26), prescribes fine or imprison- 
ment for a willful violation of any of its provisions. The act and 
amendment were passed before the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment, providing for the election of Senators by direct vote of 
the people (declared adopted May 31, 1913, 38 Stat., 2049); but it is 
clear — ^indeed imdisputea — that, for present purposes, they are to 
receive the same construction and effect as if enacted after adoption 
of the amendment. 

The present case arose out of a campaign for nomination and 
election of a Senator in the State of Michigan, where a statute (Act 
No. 109, sec. 1, Mich. Pub. Acts, 1913) liimts the amount of money 
that may be paid, and of expenses that may be authorized or in- 
curred bj or on behalf of any candidate to be paid by him in order to 
secure his nomination to any public office in the State, to 25 per cent 
of one gear's salary of the office, and imposes a similar limit upon 
expenditures by or on behalf of any candidate who has received the 
nomination. By section 19 of the same statute ^'pubUc office" is 
made to apply to any national office filled by the voters of the State, 
as well as to the office of presidential elector and United States Sena- 
tor. .Hie acts of Congress in connection with the statutes of the 
State limit the amoimt that a candidate for Senator of the United 
SD— 67-1— vol 9 8 21 
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States may give, contribute, expend, use, or promise, or cause to be 
given, contributed, expended, used, or promised, in procuring his 
nomination and election, to $3,750 in the aggregate, aside from those 
expenditures that are specifically permittedwittiout limit. 

Plaintiffs in error were indicted and convicted in the United States 
district court for a conspiracy (sec. 37, Criminal Code) to conmait 
an offense against the United States, to wit, the offense, on the part 
of Truman H. Newberry, of willfully violating the acts of Congress 
above referred to by giving, contributing, expending, and using, and 
by causing to be given, contributed, expended, and used, in pro- 
curing his nomination and election as Senator of the United States at 
the primary and general elections in the year 1918, a sum in excess 
of the amount thus limited, to wit, the sum of $100,000, and on the 
part of the other defendants of aiding, counseling, inducing, and 
procuring (sec. 332, Criminal Code) said Truman H. Newberry so to 
give, contribute, expend, and use, and cause to be given, contributed, 
expended, and used said large sums of money in excess of the 
amounts permitted, etc.; no part of which money was to be expended 
for any of the purposes specifically permitted witnout limit; numerous 
overt acts being alleged to have been done by one or more parties 
defendant to effect the object of the conspiracy. 

The averments of the indictment and the evidence at the trial 
related especially to expenditures contemplated to be made, and in 
fact made, to brmg about Mr. Newberry's selection at a nominatiujg 
or primary election held in August, 1918, with only minor expendi- 
tures made after that date and in contemplation of the general elec- 
tion which was held in the following November. The case is brought 
to this court by direct writ of error, upon the fundamental contention 
that the acts of Congress, in so far as they assume to regulate primary 
elections and limit the expenditures of money that may be made or 
caused to be made by a candidate therein, are in excess of the power 
conferred upon Congress to regulate the ''manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives" by section 4 of Article I of 
the Constitution of the United States. This question was raised, 
but not decided, in United States v. Gradwell (243 U. S., 476, 487- 
488); Blah" v. United States (250 U. S., 273, 278-279). 

For reasons to be stated below I consider it erroneous to treat the 
question as dependent upon the words of the cited section alone. I 
will, however, first deal with that section, viewing it in connection 
with other provisions immediately associated with it and here quoted: 

Articlb I. Section 1. All l^islative Powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United Statse, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Section 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second Year by the People of the several States, and the Electors in each State 
shall have the Qualifications requisite for Electors of the most numerous Branch of 
the State Legislature. * * * 

(Section 3 is superseded by the seventeenth amendment, which 
provides:) 

Article XVII. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, * * * The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of 
tie State legislatures. * * * 

Section 4. The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for Senators and 
Repres^tatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but 
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the CcfDgtem may at any time by Law make or alter such Regulations, except as to 
the Places of chiming Senators. ♦ ♦ * 

Section 5. Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections, Returns and Qualifica- 
tions of its own Members, * ♦ * " 

It is contended that Congress has no power to regulate the amount 
of money that may be expended by a candidate to secure his being 
named in the primary election; that the power " to regulate the man- 
ner of holding elections," etc., relates solely to the general elections 
where Senators or Representatives are finally chosen. Why should 
" the manner of holding elections " be so narrowly construed ? An 
election is the choosing of a person by vote to fill a public ofRce. In 
the nature of things it is a complex process, involving some examina- 
tion of the qualifications of those from whom the choice is to be made 
and of those by whom it is to be made; some opportunitv for the 
electors to consider and canvass the claims of the eligioles; and 
some method of narrowing the choice by eliminating candidates until 
one finally secures a majority, or at least a plurality, of the votes. 
For the process of elimination, instead of tentative elections partici- 
pated in by all the electors, nominations by parties or groups of 
citizens have obtained in the United States from an earnr period. 
Latterly the processes of nomination have been regulated by law in 
many of the States through the establishment oi official primary 
elections. But in the essential sense, a sense that fairly comports 
with the object and purpose of a Constitution such as ours, which 
deals in broad outline with matters of substance and is remarkable 
for succinct and pithy modes of expression, all of the various proc- 
esses above indicated fall fairly withm the definition of '' the manner 
of holding elections.'' This is not giving to the word ''elections" a 
significance different from that which it Dore when the Constitution 
was adoj)ted, but is simply recognizing a content that of necessity 
alwavs inhered in it. The nature of that instrument required, as 
Chief Justice Marshall pointed out*, in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 
Wheat., 316, 407), "that only its great outlines should be marked, 
its important objects designated, and the minor ingredients which 
compose those objects be deduced from the nature of the objects 
themselves." 

It is said that section 4 of Article I does not confer a general power 
to regulate elections, but only to regulate "the manner of holding'' 
them. But this can mean nothijig less than the entire mode of pro- 
cedure — the essence, not merely the form, of conducting the elections. 
The only specific grant of power over the subject contained in the 
Constitution is contained in that section, and the power is conferred 
primarily upon the legislatures of the several States, but subject to 
revision ana modification by Congress, If the preliminary processes 
of such an election are to be treated as something so separate from 
the final choice* that they are not within the power of Congress under 
thLs provision,, they are for the same reason not within the power of 
the otates, and, if there is no other grant of power, thev must per- 
force remain whollv unregulated. For if this section of the Constitu- 
tion is to be strictly construed with respect to the power granted to 
Congress thweunder, it must be construed with equal strictness with 
respect to the power conferred upon the States; if the authority to 
r^ulate the "manner of holding elections'' does not carry with it 
ex vi tennini authority to r^ul^ the preliminary election held for 
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the purpose of proposing candidates, then the States can no more 
exercise authority over uiis than Congress can, much less an author- 
ity exclusive of that of Congress. For the election of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress is a Federal function; whatever the 
States do in the matter they do under authority derived from the 
Constitution of the United States. The reservation contained in the 
tenth amendment can not properly operate upon this subject in favor 
of the State governments; they could not reserve power over a mat- 
ter that had no previous existence; hence if the power was not dele- 
gated to the Umted States it must be deemed to have been reserved 
to the people and would require a constitutional amendment to 
bring it into play — a deplorable result of strict construction. 

But if I am wrong in this, and the power to regulate primary 
elections could be deemed to have been reserved by the States to 
the exclusion of Congress, the result would be to leave the General 
Government destitute of the means to insure its own preservation 
without governmental aid from the States, which they might either 
CTant or withhold according to their own will. This woiud render 
me Government of the United States something less than supreme 
in the exercise of its own appropriate powers; a doctrine supposed 
to have been laid at rest forever by the decisions of this court in 
McCuUoch V. Maryland (4 Wheat., 316, 405, et seq.); Cohens v. 
Virginia (6 Wheat., 264, 381, 387, 414); and many other decisions 
in the time of Chief Justice Marshall and since. 

But why should the primary election (or nominating conven- 
tion) and the final election be treated as things so separate and 
apart as not to be both included in section 4 of Article II The 
former has no reason for existence, no function to perform, except 
as a preparation for the latter; and the latter has been found by 
expenence in many States impossible of orderly and successful accom- 
plishment without the former. 

Why should this provision of the Constitution — so vital to the 
very structure of tne Government — ^be so narrowly construed? 
It is said primaries were imknown when the Constitution was adopted. 
So were the steam railway and the electric telegraph. But the 
. authority of Congress to regulate commerce among tne several States 
was extended over these instrumentalities, because it was recognized 
that the manner of conducting the commerce was not essential. And 
this court was prompt to recognize that a transportation of merchan- 
dise, incidentally interrupted for a temporary purpose, or proceeding 
under successive bills of lading or means of transport, some operating 
wholly intrastate, was none the less interstate commerce, if such 
commerce was the practical and essential result of all that was 
done. (The Daniel Ball, 10 Wall., 557, 565; Southern Pacific 
Terminal Co. v. Interstate Com. Comm., 219 U. S., 498, 526, 527; 
Ohio R. R. Comm. v. Worthington, 225 U. S., 101, 108, 110; United 
States V. Union Stock Yard, 226 U. S., 286, 304; Texas & N. O, 
R. R. Co. V. Sabine Tram Co., 227 U. S., Ill, 124.) 

Why is it more diflScult to recognize the integral relation of the 
several steps in the process of election ? 

Congress, by the so-called enforcement act of May 31, 1870 (ch. 
114, sec. 20, 16 Stat., 140, 145), and the supplement approved 
February 28, 1871 (ch. 99, sees. 1, 2, 3, 4, 16 Stat., 433, 434), pre- 
scribed a variety of regulations relating to elections of Members 
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of the House of R^resentatives, including provisions for safe- 
guarding the registration of voters. These were carried into the 
Revised Statutes as sections 2011, 2016, 2021, 2022, 5622. They 
were attacked as unconstitutional in Ex parte Siebold (100 U. S., 
371), and were sustained as an exertion of the authority of Congress 
to pass laws for r^ulating and superintending such elections and 
for securing their purity — ^without suggesti(m that the registra- 
tion of voters was not, for practical purposes, a part of the election 
itself and subject to regulation as such. Yet, in point of causation, 
identification of voters is related to the election as closely as is 
the naming of candidates. 

It is said that if ''the manner of holding elections'' had been 
understood in a sense to include the nominatmg procedure, ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution by the State conventions could not have 
been secured. I do not see* how this can be confidently asserted, in 
view of the fact that, by the verv hypothesis, the conventions rati- 
fied a specific provision for regulating the only manner of holding 
elections with which they were familiar — dealt with the entire sub- 
ject without limitation. Mr. Justice Story, in rehearsing the objec- 
tions, and the reasoning by which they were met, with citations 
from the debates and from the Federalist, refers to no objection that 
would be more cogent, supposing the regulation were extended to 
nominating procedure, than it would be if the regulation were con- 
fined to the ultimate election. (Story Const., sees. 814-827.) The 
sufficient answer to all objections was found in Hamilton's ''plain 
proposition, that every government ought to contain in itself the 
means of its own preservation." (Federalist, No. 59.) 

What was said, in No. 60 of the Federalist, about the authority of 
the National Grovemment bdoig restricted to the regulation of the 
times, the places, and the manner of elections, was m answer to a 
criticism that the national power over the subject " might be employed 
in such a manner as to promote the election of some favorite class of 
men in exclusion of others," as by discriminating "between the 
different departments of industry, or between the different kinds of 
profjerty, or between the different degrees of property;" or by a 
leaning " in favor of the landed interest, or ttie moneyea interest, or 
the mercantile interest, or the manufacturing interest;" and it was 
to support his contention that there was "no method of securing 
to the rich the preference apprehended but by prescribing qualifi- 
cations of property either for those who may elect or be eleoted," 
which formed no part of the power to be conferred upon the National 
Government, that Hamilton proceeded to saj that its authority 
would be "expressly restrictea to the rj^ulation of the times, ihe 
places, and tike manner of elections." luis authority would be as 
much restricted, in the sense there intended, if "the manner of 
elections" were construed to include all the processes of election from 
first to last. The restriction arose from tne express qualifications 
prescribed for Members of House and Senate and for those who were 
to choose them; subject to which all regulation of preliminary as 
well as of final steps in the election necessarilv would have to proceed. 

In support of a narrow construction of the power of Congress to 
r^ulate the manner of elections" of its membership, it is said 
there is a check against corruption and kindred evils affecting the 
nominating procedure in the authority of each House to judge of 
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the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members; the 
suggestion being that if — ^to take a clear case — it appeared that one 
chosen to the Senate had secured his election through bribery and 
corruption at the nominating primary, he might be refused admit- 
tance. Obviously, this amounts to a concession that the primary 
and the definitive election, whose legal separateness is insisted upon, 
are essentially but parts of a single process; else how could the 
conduct of a candidate with reference to the primary have Witimate 
bearing upon the question of his election as Senator? But the 
su^estion involves a fimdamental error of reasoning. The power 
to judge of the elections and qualifications of its members, inhering 
in each House hj virtue of section 5 of Article I, is an important 
power, essential in our system to the proper organization of an 
elective body of Representatives. But it is a power to judge, to 
determine upon reasonable consideration of pertinent matters of fact 
according to established principles and rules of law; not to pass an 
arbitrary edict of exclusion. And I am unable to see how, m right 
reason, it can be held that one of the Houses of Congress, in the just 
exercise of its power, may exclude an elected member for securing by 
bribery his nomination at the primary if the regulation by law of his 
conduct at the primary is beyond the constitutional power of Con- 
gress itself. Moreover, the power of each House, even if it might 
rightfully be appUed to excluae a Member in the case suggested, is not 
an adequate check upon bribery, corruption, and other irregularities 
in the primary elections. It can impose no penal consequences upon 
the oflfender; when affirmatively exercised it leaves the constituency 
for the time without proper representation: it may exclude one 
improperly elected, but furnishes no rule for tne future by which the 
selection of a fit Representative may be assured; and it is exerted at 
the will of but a single House, not bv Congress as a law-making body. 

But if I am wrong thus far — ^if tne word ** elections" in Article I, 
section 4 of the Constitution must be narrowly confined to the single 
and definitive step described as an election at the time that instru- 
ment was adopted — ^nevertheless it seems to me too clear for dis- 
cussion that primary elections and nominating conventions are so 
closely related to the final election, and their proper regulation so 
essential to effective regulation of the latter^ so vital to representa- 
tive government that power to regulate them is within the general 
authority of Congress. 

It is matter of common knowledge that the g^reat mass of the 
American electorate is grouped into poUtical parties, to one or the 
other of which voters adhere with tenacity, due to their divergent 
views on questions of public poUcy, their interest, their environ- 
ment, and various other influences, sentimental and historical. 
So strong with the great majority of voters are party associations, 
so potent the party slc^an, so effective the party organization, that 
the likelihood of a candidate succeeding in an election without a 
party nomination is practicallv n^ligible. As a result, every 
voter comes to the polls on the day of the general election confined 
in his choice to those few candidates who have received party ncnni- 
nations, and constrained to consider their eligibility, m point of 
personal fitness, as affected by their party associations and their obli- 
gation to pursue more or less definite lines of policy, with which the 
voter may or may not agree. As a practical matter, the ultimate 
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choice of the mass of voters is predetermined when the nominations 
have been made. Hence, the authority of Congress to regulate the 
primary elections and nominating conventions arises, of necessity, 
not from any indefinite or impUed grant of power, but from one 
clearly expressed in the Constitution itself (Art. I, sec. 8, cl. 18): 
'*To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any Department or Oflicer thereof." This is the power pre- 
servative of all others, and essential for adding vitahty to the 
framework of the Government. Among the primary powers to be 
carried into effect is the power to legislate through a Congress con- 
sisting of a Senate and House of Representatives chosen by the 
people — in short, the power to maintam a law-making body repre- 
sentative in its character. Another is the specific power to regulate 
the ^'manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives,'' 
conferred by section 4 of the first article; and if this does not in 
literal terms extend to nomina ting » proceedings intimately related 
to the election itself, it certainly does not in terms or by implica- 
tion exclude Federal control of those proceeding. From a grant 
to the States of power to reflate the principal matter, expressly 
made subject to revision and alteration by tne Congress, it is im- 
possible to imply a grant to the States of regulatory authority over 
accessory matters exclusive of the Congress. And it is obvious that 
if clause 18 adds nothing to the content of the other express powers, 
when these are literally interpreted, it has no efficacy whatever and 
must be treated as surplusage. It has not, heretofore, been so 
regarded. The subject was exhaustively treated by Chief Justice 
Marshall, speaking for the court in the great case already referred 
to (McCuUoch V. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 316, 411-424) where he pointed 
out (pp. 419, 420) : 

Fiiat. The clause is placed among the powera of Congress, not among the limita- 
tions on those po^v^ers. 

Second. Its terms purport to enlarge, not to diminish, the powers vested in the 
Government. It purports to be an adaitional power, not a restriction on those already 
granted. 

According to the conclusive reasoning adopted in that case, what- 
ever meaning may be attributed to section 4 of Article I, there is 
added by clause 18 of section 8 everything necessary or proper for 
carrying it into execution — which means, into practical and com- 
plete enect. 

The passage of the act under consideration amounts to a deter- 
mination by the law-making body that the regulation of primary 
elections and nominating conventions is necessary if the Senate and 
House of Representatives are to be, in a full and proper sense, repre- 
sentative of the people. Not only is this true of those cases referred 
to in the report of the Senate committee (S. Rept. No. 78, 62d Cong., 
1st sess., p. 2), where the parties are so uneaually divided that a 
noinination by the majority party is equivalent to election; but 
it is true in every case to the extent that the nominating processes 
virtually eliminate from consideration by the electors all eligible 
candidates except the few — two or three, perhaps — who succeed in 
receiving party nominations. Sinister influences exerted upon the 
primaries mevitably have their effect upon the ultimate election- 
are employed for no other reason. To safeguard the final elections 
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while leaving the proceedings for proposing candidates unregulated, 
is to postpone regulation until it is comparatively futile. And Con- 
gress mignt well conclude that, if the nominating procedure were 
to be left open to fraud, bribery, and corruption, or subject to the 
more insidious but (in the opinion of Congress) nevertheless harm- 
ful influences resulting from an imlimited expenditure of money in 
paid propaganda and other purchased campaign activities, represen- 
tative government would be endangered. 

The c[uestion of the authority of Congress to determine that laws 
regulating primary elections are "necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution " the other powers specified, admits of but one answer — 
the same given by Chief Justice Marshall in the memorable case last 
cited (4 Wheat., 421) : 

We think the sound construction of the Constitution mustallow to the national legis- 
lature that discretion, with respect to the means by which the powers it confers are 
to be carried into execution, which will enable that body to penorm the high duties 
asBi|:ned to it in the manner most beneficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, 
let it be within the scope of the Constitution, ana all means which are appropriate, 
which are plainly adapted to that end, is^ich are not prohibited but consist with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 

This principle has been consistently adhered to and liberally 
applied from that day imtil this. - Among a multitude of illustra- 
tive cases that might be cited, some recent notable, but not excep- 
tional, ones may DC instanced: Second Employers Liability cases 
(223 U. S., 1, 49), holding that the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce among the StatS brings within its authority the relations 
between common carriers by rail and their employees engaged in 
such commerce; Houston & Texas Ry. v. United States, (234 u. S., 
342, 350, 355), holding that the same power authorizes Congress to 
regulate rates of transportation in the internal commerce of a State 
to the extent of preventing injurious discrimination against the 
movement of traffic from State to State; Wilson v. New (243 U. S., 
332, 353), holding that the power over interstate commerce extends 
to regulating the wages of the employees of common carriers engaged 
therem; Selective Draft Law Cases (245 U. S., 366, 377, et seq.), 
sustainmg an act imposing involuntary military duty upon the citi- 
zen as ''necessary and proper for carrying into execution" the power 
to declare war, raise and support armies, and make rxiles for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces; United 
States V. Ferger (250 U. S., 199, 205), upholding the authority of 
Congress to prohibit and punish the fraudulent making of spurious 
interstate bills of lading even in the absence of any actual or con- 
templated movement of commerce from State to State; Hamilton 
V. Kentucky Distilleries Co. (251 U, S., 146, 155, 163), sustaming 
war-time prohibition of the sale of distilled spirits for beverage 
purposes as a measure necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the war power; Jacob Kuppert v, Caffey (251 U. S., 264. 
282, 299-301), sustaimnff an act prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of nonintoxicating beer as ''necessary and proper" to render 
eflFective a prohibition against intoxicants; First National Bank v. 
Union Trust Co. (244 U. S., 416, 419), sustaining an act conferring 
upon national banks powers not inherently Federal but deemed 
appropriate to enable such banks to compete with State banks haying 
like powers; and Smith v. Kansas City Title & Trust Co. (decided 
Feb. 28 last) , sustaining an act establishing Federal land banks and 
joint-stock land banks having broad powers not national in their 
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character, but deemed by C!ohgress to be reasonably appropriate 
for performing certain limited fiscal fimctions in aid of the l^^ational 
Treasmy. 

It would be tragic if that provision of the Constitution which 
has proved the sure defense of every outpost of national power 
should fail to safeguard the very foundation of the citadel. 

But its function in preservmg our representative Government 
has lone been recognized. In Ex parte Yarbrough (110 U- S., 661), 
where uie question was as to the constitutionality of sections 5508 
and 5520, Kevised Statutes of the United States — the question 
having arisen upon an indictment for a conspiracy to intimidate a 
citizen of African descent in the exercise of his rieht to vote for a 
Member of Congress — the court, by Mr. Justice Miller, said (p. 667) : 

That a government whoee essential character is republican, whose executive head 
and legisuttive body are both elective, whoee most numerous and powerful branch 
of the legislature is elected by the people directly [now true of botn branches], has 
no power by approiMiate laws to secure this election from the influence of violence. 
of corruption, and of fmud, is a proposition sostartling as to arrest attention and demand 
the gravest consideration. If this Government is anything more than a mere aggre- 
gation of delegated agents of other States and governments, each of whfch is superior 
to the General Government, it must have the power to protect the elections on which 
its existence depends from violence and corruption. If it has not this power it is 
left helpless before the two great natural and historical enemies of aU republics, 
open violence and insidious corruption. The proposition that it has no such power 
is supported by the old argument, often heard, often repeated, and in this court never 
assented to, that when a question of the power of Congress arises the advocate of the 
power must be able to place his finger on words which expresdy grant it. * * * It 
aestroys at one blow, in construing the Constitution of the United States, the doctrine 
umversally applied to all instruments of writing, that what is implied is as much a 
part of the instrument as what is expressed. This principle, in its application to the 
Goiwtitution of the United States, more than to almost any other writing, is a necessity, 
by reason of the inherent inability to put into words all derivative powers—a dim- 
cnlty which the instrument itself recognizes by conferring on Congress the authority 
to pass all laws necessary and proper to carry into execution the powers expressly 
mnted and all other powers vested in the Government or any branch of it by the 
Constitutkm. (Art. I, sec. 8, clause 18.) 

I conclude that it is free from doubt that the Congress has power 
under the Constitution to regulate the conduct of primary elections 
and nominatii^ conventions held for choosing candidates to be 
voted for in general elections for Representatives and Senators in 
Congress, and that the provisions of the act of August 19, 1911 
(37 Stat., 26-28) , in that behalf are valid. 

Since the majority of the court hold that the act is invalid, it 
would serve no useful piu^pose to spend time in discussing those as- 
signments of error that relate to tne conduct of the trial. It may 
be said, however, that, in my opinion, the trial com't did not err 
in refusing to direct a verdict for the defendants for want of evi- 
dence of the allied conspiracy; nor in instructing the jury that 
file prohibition of the statute against the expenditure and use of 
money by a candidate beyond the specified limit is not confined 
to his own money, but extends to the expenditure or use of ex- 
cessive sums of money by him, from whatever source and from 
whomsoever derived; nor in instructing them that in order to 
warrant a verdict of guilty upon an mdictment for conspiracv 
it was not necessary that the Government should show that defend- 
ants knew that some statute forbade the acts they were contemplat- 
ing, but only to show an agreement to do acts constituting a 
violation of the statute; their knowledge of the law being pre- 
sumed. 
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I find prejudicial error, however, in that part of the charge 
which assumed to define the extent to which a candidate must 
participate in expenditures beyond the amount limited in order 
that he may be held to have violated the prohibition — an instruc- 
tion vitally important because it was largely upon overt acts sup- 
posed to nave been done in carrying out^the alleged conspiracy 
that the Government relied to prove the making of the conspiracy 
and its character, and because, unless the purposes of defendants 
involved a violation of the corrupt practices act, they were not 
guilty of a conspiracy to commit an ^'offense against the United 
States" within the meaning of section 37, Criminal Code. 

The instruction upon tnis topic, excepted to and assigned for 
error, was as follows: 

The phraee which constitutes the prohibition against the candidate, "'causing to be 
given, contributed, expended or used'* excessive sums of money, is not limited and 
not confined to expenditures and use of money made directly and personally 
by himself. This prohibition extends to the expenditure and use of excessive 
sums of mone)r in which the candidate actively participates, or assists, or advises, 
or directs, or induces, or procures. The prohibition extends not only to the ex- 
penditure and* use of excessive sums of money b}r the candidate directly and person- 
ally, but to such use and expenditure through ms agency, or procurement, or assbt- 
ance. To constitute a violation of this statute knowledge of the expenditure and use 
of excessive sums of money on the part of the candidate is not sufficient; neither is it 
sufficient to constitute a Aiolation of this statute that the candidate merely acquiesces 
in such expenditures and use. But it is sufficient to constitute a violation of this 
statute if the candidate actively participates in doin^ the thinp which occasion sucii 
expenditures and use of money and so actively participates with knowledge that the 
money is being expended and used. To apply these rules to this case: If you are 
satisfied from the evidence that the defendant, Truman H. Newberry, at or about the 
time that he became a candidate for United States Senat<v was informed and knew that 
his campaign for the nomination and election would require the expenditure and use 
of more money than is permitted by law and with such knowledge became a candidate, 
and thereafter by advice, by conduct, by his acts, by his direction, by his counsel, 
or by his procurement he actively participated and took part in the expenditure and 
iise of an excessive sum <^ money, of an unlawful sum of nKmey, yeu will be warranted 
in finding that he did violate this statute known as the corrupt practices act. 

However this may be regarded when considered in the abstract 
the difficulty with it, when viewed in connection with the evidence 
in the case to which the jury was called upon to apply it, is that 
it permitted and perhaps encouraged the jury to find the defend- 
ants guilty of a conspiracy to violate the corrupt practices act if 
they merely contemplated a campaign requiring tne expenditure 
of money beyond the statutory limit, even though Mr. Newberry, 
the candidate, had not, and it was not contemplated that he should 
have, any part in causing or procuring such expenditure beyond 
his mere standing voluntarily as a candidate ana participating in 
the campaign with knowledg^e that moneys contributed and expended 
by others without his participation were to be expended. 

The language of the corrupt practices act (37 Stat., 28) is: ''No 
candidate * * * shall give, contribute, expend, use, or promise, 
or cause to be given, contributed, expended, used, or promised,'' 
etc. A reading of the entire act makes it plain that Congress did 
not intend to limit spontaneous contributions of money by others 
than a candidate, nor expenditures of such money except as he should 
participate therein. Of course, it does not mean that he must be 
alone in expending or causing to be expended the excessive sums of 
money: if he does it through an agent or agents, or through asso- 
ciates who stand in the position of agents, no doubt he is guilty; qui 
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facit per alium facit per se; but unless he is an oiffender as a prin- 
cipnl there is no offense. Section 332, Criminal Code, declares: 
** Whoever directly commits any act constituting an offense defined 
in any law of the united States, or aids, abets, counsels, commands, 
induces, or procures its commission, is a principal." Clearly this 
makes anyone who abets a candidate in expending or causing to be 
expended excessive simis a principal offender; but it can not change 
the definition of the offense itself as contained in the corrupt prac- 
tices act, so as to make a candidate a principal offender unless he 
directly commits the offense denounced. Spontaneous expenditures 
by others being without the scope of the prohibition, neitner he nor 
anybody else can be held criminally responsible for merely abetting 
such expenditures. • 

It follows that one's entry upon a candidacy for nomination and 
election as a Senator with laiowledge that such candidacy will come 
to naught unless supported by expenditure of money beyond the 
specified limit, is not within the inhibition of the act unless it is 
contemplated that the candidate shall have a part in procuring the 
excessive expenditures beyond the effect of his mere candidacy in 
evoking spontaneous contributions and expenditures by his sup- 
porters; and that his remaining in the field and participating m 
the ordinary activities of the campaign with knowledge that such 
activities furnish in a general sense the *^ occasion" for the expendi- 
ture is not to be regarded as a '^causing" by the candidate of such 
expenditure within the meaning of the statute. 

The state of the evidence made it important that, in connection 
with that portion of the charge above quoted, the jury should be 
cautioned that unless it was a part of defendant's plan that Mr. 
Newberry should actually participate in ^ving, contributing, expend- 
ing, using, or promising, or causing to be given, contributed, expended, 
it^, or promised moneys in excess of the limited amount — either 
himself or through others as his agents — his mere participation in 
the activities of the campaign, even with knowledge that moneys 
spontaneously contributed and expended by others, without his 
agency, procurement, or assistance, were to be or were being expended 
woula not of itself amount to his causing such excessive expenditure. 
The effect of the instruction that was given may well have been to 
convey to the jury the view that Mr. Newberry's conduct in becoming 
and remaining a candidate with knowledge tnat spontaneous contri- 
butions and expenditures of money by his supporters would exceed 
the statutory limit, and his active participation in the campaign, 
were necessarily equivalent to an active participation by him in 
causing the expenditure and tise of an excessive sum of money, and 
that a combination among defendants having for its object Mr. 
Newberry's participation in a campaign where money in excess of 
the prescribed limit was to be expended, even without his partici- 
'pation in the contribution or expenditure of such money, amounted 
to a conspiracy on their part to commit an offense against the act. 

For error m the instructions in this particular the judgment 
should be reversed, with directions for a new trial. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Clarke concur in this 
opinion. 

o 
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lat Session. J ( No. 11. 



BESTRICnONS ON AMERICAN PETROLEUM PROSPECTORS 
IN CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRANfiMTFTINO, 

IN BBSPOKSB TO THB SBNATB BB80LT7TION OF MABOH 10, 1990, 
A BBPOBT BY THE SECBBTABY OF STATE, FCTBNI6HD7a INFOB- 
XATION BBQT7BSTED BY THB BBSOLT7TION SIXPPUBHBNTABY 
TO THAT EMBODIED IN A BEPOBT SITBMITTBD XAY 14, 1920, AND 
FEINTED AS SENATE DOCUMENT NO. 972. 



Mat 16| 1921. — Read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relationa, and ordered to 

be printed. 



To the Senate: 

I beg to refer to the Senate's resolution of March 10^ 1920, request- 
ing the President, if not incompatible with the pubUc interests, to in- 
form tJie Senate — 

First, aa to what restrictiona, if any, are imposed either directly or indirectly by 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Japan, or any other foreign country, or the depena- 
enciee thereof, upon the citizens oi the United States in the matter of prospecting 
for petroleum, or in the acquisition and development of lands containing the same 
within the territory subject to the jurisdiction and influence of such countries. 

Second, if such restrictions exist, what steps have been taken by the Government 
of the United States to secure their removal and equality of treatment in respect of 
citizens of the United States. 

Third, if any restrictions are imposed by the Government of Mexico upon citizens 
of the United States in regard to the acquisition or development of petroleum-bearing 
lands within its jurisdiction which are not imposed upon nationals of other foreign 
countries. 

Fourth, if anjr such discriminating restrictions are imposed by the Grovemment of 
Mexico upon citizens of the United States, what steps have been taken by the Gov- 
ernment to secure removal of such restrictions and the equality of treatment in 
respect to citizens of the United States. 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State furnishing 
information requested by the resolution, supplementary to that 
embodied in a report submitted May 14. 1920, as far as such informa- 
tion can be supplied compatibly with tne public interest. 

Waerbn G. Habdinq, 

Thb Whttb House, May 16, 1921. 
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Department of State, 
Washington, April 6, 1921. 
The President: 

On May 14, 1920, the Acting Secretary of State, Hon. Frank L. 
Polk, laid before the President a report furnishing information 
rea nested by Senate resolution adopted March 10, 1920, reading as 
follows : 

First, as to what restrictions, if any, are imposed either directly or indirectly by- 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Japan, or any other foreign country, or the depend- 
encies thereof, upon the citizens of the United States in the matter of prospecting 
for petroleum or in the acquisition and devdopmont of lands containing the same 
within the territory subject to the jurisdiction and influence of such countries. 

Second, if such restrictions exist, what steps have been token by the Government 
of the United States to secure their removal and equality of treatment in respect of 
citizens of the United States. 

Third, if any restrictions are imposed by the Government of Mexico upon citizens 
of the United States in regard to the acquisition or development of petroleum-bearing 
lands within its jurisdiction which are not imposed upon nationals of other foreign 
coimtri€». 

Fourth, if any such discriminating restrictions are imposed by the Government of 
Mexico upon citizens of the United States, what steps have been taken by the Gov- 
ernment to secure removal of such restrictions and the equality of treatment in respect 
to citizens of the United States. 

The Secretary of State has the honor to lay before the President a 
report furnishing information supplementary to that embodied in the 
conmiimication of May 14, 1920. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Chables E. Hughes. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT TO THE SENATE IN FURTHER RESPONSE 
TO SENATE RESOLUTION 331. 

In response to Senate resolution 331 of March 10, 1920, requesting 
certain mformation regarding restrictions imposed directly or indi- 
rectly upon citizens of the Umted States in the matter of prospecting, 
acquiring, and developing petroleum lands abroad or regarding action 
taken by this Government with a view to procuring the removal of 
such restrictions and obtaining equality of treatment for citizens of 
the United States, a report on the subject was submitted by the 
Secretarj^ of State to the President on May 14, 1920, transmitted by 
the President to the Senate on Mav 17, 1920, and published as 
Senate Document No. 272, Sixty-sixtn Congress, second session. It 
was stated therein that it had been deemed desirable to submit the 
information available at that time and subsequently to supplement 
it with such more detailed data as might later be obtainable. In 
accordance with that statement, the present report is submitted as 
supplementary to and amendatorv oi the report of May 14,. 1920, 
and is to be read in connection therewith. 

Through the standing instructions of May 31, 1919, and August 16, 
1919, copies of which accompanied the previous report, and through 
numerous special instructions transmitted to American diplomatic 
and consular officers, an endeavor has been made to procure complete 
and accurate information regarding any laws or regulations of forei^ 
countries which might affect American citizens desiring to acquire 
petroleum rights or to engage in the petroleum industry abroad. The 
mformation thus obtained has been furnished to the Secretary of the 
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Interior with the idea that it migTit be of interest and value to him 
in connection with the administration of the general leasing law of 
February 25, 1920 (Public, No. 146, 66th Cong.), and particularly 
in connection with ihat portion of section 1 of the law in which it is 
provided: 

That citizens of another country, the laws, customs, or regulations of which deny 
similar or like privileges to citizens or corporations of this country shall not by stock 
ownership, stock holding, or stock control own any interest in any lease acquired 
under the provision of tnis act. 

The Secretary of State has also, through appropriate channels, 
submitted inquiries to foreign governments and received from them 
information with respect to the meaning and e£fect of their laws and 
regulations affecting petroleum rights and the petroleum industry. 
As will appear later, the communications on tnis subject between 
this Government and the Governments of Great Britain and the 
Netherlands have covered the subject in question in considerable 
detail. 

The information furnished below follows the arrangement adopted 
in the previous report 

Section 1. 

FRANCE. 

As supplementary to the statements contained in the previous 
npport, relerence is made to a ''Memorandum of agreement'' oetween 
M. Philippe Berthelot and Sir John Cadman, representatives, respec- 
tive! v, of the French and British Governments, signed at San Remo on 
April 24, 1920, and subsequently confirmed by the two Governments. 
Tnis so-called ''San Remo petroleum agreement" contains among 
other provisions the following which relate to the North African and 
other French colonies: 

14. North Atnca and other colonies. — The French Government wiD pive facilities 
to any Pranco^British group or groups of good standing which furnish the necesoary 
euarajitiee and comply with French laws for the acquiration of oil conceanons in the 
FVench colonies, protectoratee, and zones of influence, including ^Igeria^ Tunis, and 
Motocco. It ^ould be noted that the French Parliament has resolved that groups so 
formed must contain at least 67 per cent French interests. 

The French Government will facilitate the granting of any concessions in Algeria 
which are now under consideration as soon as the applicants have coroplie<l with all 
the requirements of the French laws. (British White Paper, MiscellaneouB No. 11, 
1920. Cmd. 675.) 

A project of law has recently been prepared by the general com- 
missioner of motor spirits and petroleum for presentation to the 
French Parliament. This project deals in the main with the im- 
portation, refining, and domestic supply of petroleum and petroleum 
products. In the *' Statement of causes" attached to the project 
spears the following observation: 

The realization of this program will Boon be the subject of fresh proposals by the 
Government, notably with respect to providing instruction concerning tne petroleum 
industry and instituting customs regulations with a view to the development of retin- 
im? in France. Modifications in the mining law favorable to prospecting will soon be 
submitted to your consideration. (Dispatcn from American Embassy at Pans, Dec. 
27, 1920.) 
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BRinSH EMPIRE. 

The general policy of the British Government in relation to petro- 
leum development m thci British Empire does not, since the date of 
the previous report, appear to have been expressed in additional 
enactments or orders detarring foreign States or nationals from the 
ownership or operation of oil properties or prohibiting the transfer of 
shares in ofl companies by British subjects to aliens. 

The operations of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. (Ltd.), in which the 
British Government owns two-thirds of the ordinary shares besides 
debentures, have steadily increased in scope, and in certain cases its 
contracts or concessions in the British Empire or elsewhere have 
involved incidental legislation by the Government of the territory 
concerned which have nad or may have the effect of excluding Amer- 
ican interests from the whole or large parts of the oil-bearing areas 
within such territory. 

So far as concerns the restrictions actually in force relative to 
prospecting, acquiring, and developing petroleimi lands in the terri- 
tories of the Near East to be placed under mandates, the situation ia 
understood to be substantially as outlined in section 2 of the previous 
report, since these regions are understood to be still in the status of 
military occupation. 

The restrictions upon foreign ownership or operation of oil prop- 
erties in the United Kingdom are stated by the British ambassador 
at Washington, in a note addressed to tne Department of State 
under date of December 1, 1920, to have been aboUshed. In the 
note referred to, the ambassador said: 

During the war the authorities in the United Kingdom found it necessary to adopt 
regulations preventing the transfer to an alien, except under license issued by tne 
b<MU*d of trade, of any interest in an oil field situated in the United Kingdom, the 
object of the regulation being to prevent any possible enemy interference with the 
prospective output of that important commodity. As you are aware, the regulation 
in question was a war regulation adopted under the defense of the realm act, and I 
am now instructed to acquaint you Uiat it has been withdrawn so that no restriction 
now remains upon the investment of foreign capital in the oil-producing industry 
of the United Kingdom. 

It should be observed that the withdrawal of the regulation in 
question does not appear to have affected in any way the position 
as regards territory outside the United Kingdom. With reference 
to such territory the British secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
in a note of December 3, 1920, to the American ambassador at 
London, said: 

I am advised that in certain Crown colonies, rights for Crown lands, as opposed to 
private lands, are at present, in accordance with the practice whicn has oeen in 
force in these colonies for a number of years, only ceded to British controlled com- 
panies. 

In this connection the following provisions of the ''San R^no 
petroleimi agreement (see " France '0 are also of interest: 

16. British Crown colonies. — ^In so far as existing relations allow, the Britifib 
Government will give to French subj[ect8 who may wish to prospect and exploit 
petroliferous lands in the Crown colonies similar advantages to those which France 
u granting to British subjects in the French colonies. 

17. Nothing in this agreement shall apply to concessions which may be the subject 
of DCttotiationa initiatarlbv SVaach or Bntiu iiitQrwt9» 
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AUSTRALIA, 

The mineral oil ordnance 1913 of the Northern Territory of Aus- 
tralia (including Papua or New Guinea) contains the following 
provisions: 

9. A license under this ordinance or a mineral oil lease diall not be granted to any 
company other than a company formed and incorporated under the law of the United 
Kingdom or a British possession. 

10. (I) A foreign company shall not directly or indirectly be capable of acquiring 
or holaing a mineral oil lease or any interest therein whether legal or equitable. 

(2) For the purposes of this section every company or body of persons formed 
under the law of any country not being a part of the British dominions snail be deemed 
to be a foreign company. 

11. The lessee under a mineral oil lease shall not, without the consent of the direc- 
tor of mines, be entitled to assign or trsmsfer the lease to any company not being a 
company formed within the Commonwealth. 

12. (ij The Governs General shall have the right of preemption of all oil produced 
by the lessee from any land held under mineral oil lease and of all products of such 
oil, and in the event of the exercise of this power the lessee shall do all things reason- 
able in his power to facilitate the delivery of the oil or products in accordance with 
the directions of the Governor General. 

(2) The price to be paid for the oil or products shall, if the price is not agreed upon 
b^eea the parties, be settled by arbitration. 

««««««« 

18. A mineral oil lease shall contain the following reservations, covenants, and 
conditioDs: 

(d) A covenant by the lessee to pay in accordance with this ordnance a royalty 
of five pounds p^ centum on the net valueof all crude oil obtained from the land. 

(g) A covenant by the lessee to refine all crude oil produced by the lessee in the 
Northern Territory or in some part of Australia approved of for that purpose by the 
minister. 

(k) A covenant by the lessee not to ship or export any crude oil to any place out- 
side Australia without the consent of the minister. 

The Commonwealth Government of Australia and the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co. have entered into an agreement by which the com- 
pany is to have charge of oil-boring operations in Papua (New 
Guinea), which are to be financed jointly oy the Imperial and Com- 
mcmwealth Grovemments. (Britisn Board of Trade Journal, Sept. 
16, 1920, p. 352; dispatch from American consul general, Mel- 
bourne, M*^y 12, 1920.) 

According to an agreement made between the Commonwealth 
Government and the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., assented to on May 
29, 1920 (the oil agreement act, 1920), provision is made for the 
establishment of a refinery company to be owned and controlled 
jointly by the Commonwealth Government and the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co. 

It is specified in the act that the refinery company shall always 
remain an independent British business. The Commonwealth 
Government agrees to supply to the refinery company indigenous 
oil for refining up to 200,000 tons per annimi as it becomes avail- 
able to the Commonwealth, the term "indigenous oil" bein^ defined 
as "crude mineral oil obtained in the Commonwealth of Australia 
ur in any territory of or under the authority of the Commonwealth 
or in any place over which the Coromonwealth has a mandate." 
Until indigenous oil is available, the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. agrees 
to supply crude mineral oil for refining in quantities not to exceed 
200,000 tons in any one year. 
8 D— 67-1— vol ! 
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The act further provides as follows: 

in order to insure the full success and development of the oil-refining industry in 
Australia the Commonwealth will so long as the prices chaiged by the refinery com- 
pany for products of refining are considered by the Commonwealth fair and reason- 
able— 

(a) Exercise or cause to be exercised such statutory and administrative powem 
as it deems advisable to prevent dumping and unfair competition by importers of 
refined oil from other countries; 

(6) Refund, to the refinery company any customs duty paid by the refinery company 
upon the importation into Australia of crude mineral oil purchased from the oil com- 
pany and refined in Australia by the refinery company; and 

(c) Cause to be introduced into the Parliament of the Commonwealth and sup- 
ported as a Government measure a bill providing for the imposition of customs duties 
on crude mineral oil whenever in its opinion such action is necessary or advisable 
to prevent unfair competition with the products of crude (h1 refined in Australia 
by the refinery company. (Dispatch from American consul general, Melbourne, May 
^, 1920; British Board of Trade Journal, Sept. 16, 1920, p. 352.) 

BRITISH WEST AFRICAN COLONIES. 

The information quoted below was sent by the secretary of the 
imperial mineral resources bureau to the American consul at Dakar, 
Senegal, on May 5, 1920, and a copy of the statement was sent to 
the American consul general at London on May 11, 1920. These 
Bummaries were courteously prepared on request for purposes of 
guidance only, and it was stated that the laws and regulations them- 
selves should be referred to for details. 

Gambia has no mining law. 

In Nigeria the Crown owns the materials and controls the user of the land. In 
virtue of this ownership and power of control the Crown permits prospecting and 
mining under license or lease. * * * 

Mineral oil is prospected and mined for in accordance with the mineral oils ordi- 
nance, 1914, which limits the granting of leases and licenses to British subjects or 
companies.* 

In the Gold Coast, and the same applies to Ashanti and Sierra Leone, the ownership 
of the land is in the natives, whose landholding is tribal or family. By the custom 
of some districts on a transfer of land simpliciter the mines are deemed to be excepted. 
Consequently a person mining in those countries must do so by virtue of an agree- 
ment come to with the natives, and such an agreement is termed a conceasion. In 
the Gold Coast, but not in Ashanti or Sierra Leone, a short-term option (3 years) may 
be obtained. The Government controls the granting of concessions by the natives 
in the interests of the natives. It controls such grants by requiring a concession, if 
it is to be perfected, to be certified as valid by the concession court, which is part of 
the supreme court. The law relating to concessions is to be found in the concesssions 
ordinance, 1900, the Sierra Leone concessions ordinance, 1902, the Ashanti conces- 
sions ordinance, 1903, together with the very numerous amending ordinances and the 
various regulations and orders made thereunder. 

The Government further controls prospecting operations by requiring the pros- 
pector to take out a prospecting license, for which a fee is charged and in respect of 
which the rules are different in the Gold Coast on the one hand and Ashanti and 
Sierra Leone on the other hand.^ * * * 

The northern Territories form the extreme hinterland of the Province, which falls 
under the administration of the governor of the Gold Coast and has as yet compara- 
tively little law. * ♦ * 

* Paragraph 6. section 2, of the mineral oils ordinance. 1914, reads as follows: 

"No lease or license shall be granted extvpt to a British subject or to a British company re^^tered In 
Groat Britain or in a British colony and having its principal place of business within Dis Majestr's domin* 
tons, the chairman and the managing director (if any) and the majority of the other directors of whicdi are 
British subjects." (Dispatch from American eonsul general at London, Jan. 4, 1021.) 

> I n the recent pubiicatioa by the imperial mineral resources bureau of the mining law of the Gold Coast, 
the following statement is sain to appear on page 16: 

"In the cisQ of a mineral oil concession, the concessionaire must be British, whether sudi concossionalre 
be personal, syndicate, or company. Every concession in respect of mineral oU Is subject to the approval 
of tne governor/' (Dispatch from Amerioan consul general at Londoq, Jan. 4^ 1921.) 
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Apttt from the restTictkms imposed in the cise of minoial oil and the ndineials 
Mting witfain the nonfenous metiU industry ordinance, no reetiictionii are impoeed 
on aliens that are not impoeed on British subjects. * * * 

In (he Gold Coast the Government by virtue of the mineral-oil preemption ordi* 
nance, 1907, applied to Ashanti in l^e same year, has a right of preemption over 
mineral oil mined, such right being based on a valuation system, valuaaon beine 
normally the f . o . b . price of mineral at Port Arlhtnr, Tex . Pinnlar powers are reserved 
to the Government in Nigeria. 

The Government does not at present assist private comjpauies engaged in producing 
or distributing mineral products. At one time the Nigenan Government did so assist 
in developing the mineral-oil industry of southern Nigeria. The results, however, 
were not satielactory. 

The area of license.?, rights, and leases m Nigeria, and of concessions in the Gold 
Coastj Ashantij and Sierra Leone and of rights and options in the northern Territories 
is strictly limited and varies in different territories. The onlv exception tothis 
general rule is the lar«;e concession which was granted to the Ashanti Gold Field 
Corporation (Ltd.). The terms of the concession will be found in Blue Book Cd. 675 
of 1901 (p, 28). That concession is specially preserved by section 69 of the conces- 
sions ordinance, 1 9C0, Gold Coast, and section &} of the Ashanti concessions ordinance, 
1903. The concession obtained by the Castle Gold Exploration (Ltd.) is also in a 
specialpositlon. It is not believed that either of these concessionn&ires have found 
any dimcolty in developing their concession area. 

CANADA. 

Regulations for the issue of oil and gas permits and leases in the 
northwest Territories of Canada were approved by an order in council 
(P. C. 331) of February 11, 1921. On February 22, 1921, these regu- 
lations were amended by an order in council (r. C. 518), which is of 
particular interest in view of the reciprocity provision of the United 
States general leasing law of February 25, 1920: 

Whereas by secion 44 of the regulations for the issue of oil and gas permits and 
leasee in the northwest Territories of Canada, approved by order in council of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1921 (P. C. 331), it is provided that: 

*'44. Any cc»mpany acquiring by application, assignment, or otherwise a permit or 
lease under the provisions of these regulations shall be a company incorporated under 
part 1 of the companies' act (chap. 79, R. S. C, 1906), and amendments thereto, and 
the charter of such company shall provide for the issue of the shares of the capital 
stock of such company without any nominal or par value, in accordance with sec- 
tion 7 (B) of the said act." ^ 

Whereas representations have been made to the depiartnient of the interior that 
comjxuiies incorporated otherwise than under the provisions of the above act have 
acqmred under prior regulations the right to oil ana qas leases in the northwest Ter- 
ritories, and have disposed of stock in such companies, or made other commitments 
in connection with the rights so acquired. 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the minister of the interior, is pleased to order that the following shall be, and the 
same is, hereby added to section 44 of the regulations above u^ntioned : 

"Provided that this section shall not apply to a company incorporated otherwise 
than under the above act, which establishes to the satisfaction of the minister that 
such company acquired under prior r^ulations the right to a petroleum and natural 
gas location in the Northwest Territories of Canada, and had disposed of stock in the 
said company, or had made other commitments in connection with the rights so 
acQuired prior to the date of these regulations. 

* ^Citizens of another country, the laws, customs, or reflations of which deny similar 
or like privileges to citizens or corporations of the British Empire, shall not, by stock 
ownership, st^kholding, or stock control, own any interest m any permit or lease 
acgiiired under the provisions of these regulations. 

His Excellency in council on the same recommendation is further pleased to 
rescind section 51 of the above-mentioned regulations (approved by order in council, 
P. C. 331, of Feb. 11, 1921) and to substitute the following in lieu thereof: 

* Part I 9f the act referred to contains detailed provisions concerning the (ornation of now Ciompanlei 
and the reincorporation of existing companies. 
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'*51. Applications received in the department of the interior for leases of petrolenm 
and natural gas rights in the Northwest Territories ol Canada in accordance vi^ the 
provicdons of the regulations then in force, but in connection with which leases have 
not yet been granted, shall be considered and dealt with vLodear and in accordance 
with the provisions of the regulations in f(»ce at the time such applications were made: 
Provided, That in case of default in compliance with any of tne conditions of the 
lease or of the provisions of the regulations under which the same may be issued the 
lease shall lapse without notice, and without declaration of cancellation or forfeiture 
on the part of the Crown." 

Rudolphs Boudrbau, 
CUrk of the Privy Council. 

(Inclosure to dispatch dated Feb. 24, 1921, from the American consul general at 
Ottawa.) 

INDIA. 

According to a ruling by the department of commerce and industry 
of the Government of India (Resolutions No. 7562-7581-121, Sept. 
15, 1913, amended by Resolutions No. 263-292-7, Jan. 12, 1915, 
No. 182-M. D., Jan. 20, 1917. and No. 757 D., Nov. 22, 1917) no 
license to prospect for minerals or lease of mines and minerals can 
be grantea by the local government of Burma, otherwise than in 
accordance with the rules refwred to, except with the previous 
sanction of the secretary of state for India in council, or with that 
of the Governor Greneral in Coimcil under any general or special 
authority which he may have received in this behalf from the secretary 
of state m council. 

A certificate of approval or a prospecting license or a mining lease 
shall be granted only to a person who is a British subject, or if the 
person be a company or firm, only if such company or firm is shown 
to the satisfaction of the local government to be controlled by 
British subjects. In the case of me death of the person or any of 
the persons to whom the license or lease has been granted it shall 
inure for the benefit of his legal representatives only if they are British 
subjects or a company or firm shown to the satisfaction of the local 
government to be controlled by British subjects, but notiiing in these 
rules shall apply to minor minerals such as slate, building stone, 
limestone, and clay, the extraction of which is governed by separate 
rules. 

Pro8]>ectin^ licenses are granted only in respect of land in which 
the mines, nunerak, or mineral oils are the property of the Govern- 
ment. 

By certain enactments the right to all mines and mineral products 
has Deen reserved to the Government in Burma except in cases in 
which such right has been alienated by grant or lease made by or on 
behalf of the British Government, and the local government of 
Burma has been given all powers necessary for the proper enjoy- 
ment of its right thereto and may dispose of any. such right and 
powers to any persons in such manner as to it may seem fit. The 
local government has also been given the power to make rules regu- 
lating the extraction of minerals. (Consular report from Rangoon, 
Sept. 25, 1920.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

It is reported that the Newfoundland government has announced 
the completion of an agreement with tne Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 
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whereby the company undertakes to prospect all ungranted Crown 
lands durmg the next five years. The Government, in return, 
undertakes not to grant any mmeral areas to other parties during 
this period. (Dispatch from American consul general at London, 
Jan. 4, 1921.) 

TRINIDAD. 

In reply to inquiries submitted by the American consul in Trinidad, 
the colomal secretary of Trinidad, on November 6, 1920, made the 
following statement: 

Ordinance No. 29, 1917, will not expire till the expiration of six mcmtha from what- 
ever date may be proclaimed under section 2 (1) of ordinance 32, 1919, as being ''the 
date of the termination of the present war.*' But it has been decided that tl^ con- 
sents required under ordinance 29, 1917, will be given as a matter of course until the 
ordinance expiree. 

This ordinance^ as was stated in the previous report, applies 
particularly to privately owned oil lands. 

NETHERLANDS AND NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 

The legislation and policy of the Netherlands with respect to 
ownership or operation of oil properties were rendered of special 
interest oy the introduction into the Netherlands Parliament on 
November 22, 1920, of a bill, sponsored by the Government, to 
authorize the minister for the colonies to establish for and on behalf 
of the Netherlands Indies, and with the person or persons to be 
nominated by him, a registered corporation to be Known as the 
Netherlands Indies Mineral Oil Co. (Nederlandsche-Indische Aar- 
dolic Maatschappij) for the development of the Djambi concessions 
in central Sumatra. From an explanatory memorandum accom- 
panying the bill it is clear that the "persons to be nominated" by 
the minister for the colonies are the Bataafsche Petroleum Co. and 
the Shell Transport & Trading Co. In view of the fact that Ameri- 
can citizens had not found it possible to acquire petroleum properties 
in the Netherlands East Indies, except some few of relatively negli- 
gible importance, and in view of the further fact that Netherlands 
citizens nad acquired and developed and were continuing to acquire 
and develop, extensive holdings in the United States on terms of 
equality with American citizens, it was hoped that the Djambi 
concessions bill might be so modified as to aomit American citizens 
and American capital to participation in the projected development. 
While the bill was still under consideration by the council of state 
and prior to its introduction into the ParUament, an expression of 
this nope was conveyed by the American minister at The Hague to 
the appropriate officials of the Netherlands Grovernment. 

The papers quoted below include notes exchanged between this 
GoTemment and the Government of the Netherlands, portions of 
the Netherlands East Indian mining law, as amended in 1918, and 
portions of the pending bill and accompanying memorandum. The 

2 notations are, it is beheved, self-explanatory and will serve to make 
lear the nature of the governmental poUcv, laws, and regulations 
^>pUcable to petroleum development in the Netherlands East Indies. 
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KBTHBRLAND BAST INDIAN lUNINO LAW.^ 

Article 1. (1) In the Netherlands East Indies rights in land do not include the 
right of disposal over the following minerals, etc.: 

(a) Precious stones, graphite, platinum, osmium, iridium, gold, silver, mercuir, 
bismuth, molybdena, tin, wolfram, lead, coi)per, zinc, cadmium, nickel, cobalt, 
chromium, iron, manganese, antimony, arsenic, and strontium, whether pure or in 
the form of ores, and also other minerals, etc., found in the same deposits as the above 
named and thus extracted together with them; minerals, etc., which may be of use 
owing to their percentage of sulf^ur or for the preparation of alum and vitriol; 
phosphates which serve as fertilizers, aiid saltpeter; rock salt and the salts occurring 
with it in the same deposits. 

(b) Anthracite and all kinds of hard and soft coal; petroleum, bitumen, mineral 
wax, and all other kinds of bituminous substances, either solid or liquid, and inflam- 
mable gases—the latter in so far as they are not of recent date (marah gases); iodine 
and its combinations. 

(2) In case of doubt as to whether an^r particular mineral, etc., is one of those men- 
tioned in the foregoing list, and in particular one of those coining imder (a) or (b) the 
decision shall rest with the governor general. 

(3) The right of prospecting for and extracting such minerals, etc., will be granted 
pursuant to the provisions of this law. • 

Article 4. (1) Only the following can hold prospecting licenses or mining con- 
cessions: (a) Netherlands nationals; (b) inhabitants of the Netherlands or of the 
Netherlands East Indies; (c) companies domiciled in the Netherlands or in the Nether- 
lands East Indies, of which, in the case of limited companies, liie single manager or 
director, or both, or if there are several managers or directors, the majority of such 
managers or directors, and in the case of private companies financed by a sleeping 
partner, the single active partner, or if there are two such, both, or if there are sevend 
such, the majority of them, are Netherlands nationals or inhabitants of the Netherlands 
East Indies (in the latter case residing in the Netherlands East Indies or in the Nether- 
lands), with the proviso: That the perscms or companies hot domiciled in the Nether- 
lands East Indies must be prc^rly represevited tnere; and that persons domiciled in 
the Netherlands East Indies, the representativoi in the Netherlands East Indies of 
persons not domiciled there, and the resident managers or representatives in the 
Netherlands East Indies of compeuiies domiciled there or in the Netherlands must 
have authority to stay in the district or districts in which the prospecting or mining 
is to take place. 

(2) Applicants for a prospecting license or a concession must take up their domicile 
for the duration of the prospecting license or concession or for all purposes connected 
therewith in the oflSce of the administrative head of the district within which the 
territory covered by their prospecting license or concession is situated either wholly 
or partly. 

(3) At the death of the lawful holder of a prospecting license or mining concession 
the rights and obligations resulting therefrom shall pass to his assigns, provided that 
they comply with the requirements of the present article either immediately or within 
one year of the date upon which they k^ly enter into such rights and obligations. 
Dunng that year the said rights and obligations may be transferred to other persons 
or companies provided that such persons or companies comply with the requirements 
of the present article with regard to prospecting licenses, due regard being had to the 
stipulation under clause 7 of article 7, and always subject to the sanction of the gov- 
ernor general. 

ABfnciiB5A. (I) The Government shall have power to cause prospecting and inining 
to be carried on in places where such do not conflict with rights granted to proq[>ectorB 
or concessionaires. 

(2) For this purpose the Government shall have power either to undertake prospect- 
ing and mining work itself or to enter into agreements with persons or com^Mmies 
binding them to undertake the work of prospecting and/or mining: Promdedj That 
such persons satisfy the requirements laid down under clause I of article 4 of this law. 

< I/aw of May 23, 1899, with regard to mining In the Netherlands East Indies (State Gazette for the Nether- 
lands No. 1^; State Qazotte for the Netherlands Bast Indies No. 214). amended under the law of Sept. 26, 
1910 (Bute Gazette for the Netherlands No. 293; State Gazette for the Netherlands Indies No. 588); further 
amended under the hiw of July 20, 1918 (State Gasette f^r the Netherlands No* 4M; State Oacette for the 
Netherlands Indies No. 598.) (Dispatch from the American Legation at The Hague, Now 18^ July 15, 
1920.) 
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(3) With the exception of agreement!! referriiig excliudvely to the undertaking of 
proepecting work, such agreements shall not be concluded until authority to do so 
has been granted by law in each individual case. 

(4) The enactment by which pieces of land or districts are reserved for prospecting 
or mining on the footing laid down in this article shall name the minerals, etc., which 
are to be the object of such prospecting or mining. 

♦ « ♦•« « # « 

ARTICI.B 7. (1) The right to prospect shall be conferred by a written Government 
license, which shall not be granted until after the parties with direct rights in the land 
affected, or third parties interested in it, have been given an opportunity of defending 
their interests, and then only on condition that the licensee enters into an obligation 
to pay compensation in advance for the damage which will be caused by the prospect- 
ing work, or, if the amount thereof can not be determined in advance, to give security 
for the pa3anent of such compensation. 

(2) Licenses of the nature referred to in the preceding clause shall be issued by the 
official appointed for that purpose by special enactment. The application for per- 
mission to prospect, in which the ground to be cov^ed must be inoicated as exactlv 
as possible, must be in writing and shall be lodged in duplicate with the said official, 
who, after having noted upon both copies of the application the date and hour of its 
having been lodged, shall return one copy to the applicant. 

(3) Applications shall be dealt with in order of pnority. 

(4) Licenses shall be granted for a definite period not exceeding three successive 
yesLTs in duration, and for a field of search extending to an indefinite depth within the 
vertical projection of a piece of ground indicated as exactly as possible in the license. 
A license may be prolonged twice, each time for not more than one year, if the holder 
of the license lodges an application to that effect befcH-e the expiration of the original 
term of the license and in tne maimer laid down in clause 2 of tlus article. Conditions 
may be attached to a license. 

(5) There shall be a right of appeal to the governor general against decisions given 
on applications for licenses or for prolon^tion thereof. The governor general shall 
have power to deviate for reasons of equity or in the interest of liie public from the 
rule laid down in clause 3 of this article. 

(6) The prospecting work must be commenced within one year from the date upon 
which the license for same has been granted. 

(7) For the transference of a license the sanction o£ the Government must be 
obtained. 

(8) Further regulations for the carndng into effect of this article, and also with 
regard to the maximum dimensions of pieces of land for which prospecting licenses 
may be applied for, will be laid down in a special enactment. 

Article 8. (1) Prospecting shall not be permitted (a) in pieces of land or districts 
whidi have been reserved either for prospecting and mining work of the nature referred 
to in article 5a or for the granting of a concession after public competition pursuant to 
articles 31 and 32; and also in pieces of land for which concessions have been granted 
to other parties or with regard to which agreements of the nature referred to in article 
5a have been entered into with other parties, in so far as such prospecting has for its 
object the minerals, etc., to which the reservation, the concession, or the agreement 
refers; (b) in pieces of land for prospecting within which a license has been granted 
to other parties, as long as the latter still have the right to claim a concession on the 
strength of that license; (c) in pieces of land or districts which have been closed to 
projn)ectors by the governor general in the public interest. 

(2) Prospecting work shall not extend within the field of search to ground upon 
which fortifications or Government or public buildings stand or in which churchyards, 
graves, public roads, canals, or railways are laid down nor to ground which the native 
customs cause to be regarded as consecrated groimd or in which prospecting is forbidden 
in the pi^lic interest (as to which the governor general shall judge) nor to within a 
certain distance, to be determined by special enactment, of the aforesaid ground or 
pieces of ground. 

(3) Proepecting work shall also not extend to pieces of ground upon which dwelling 
houses or factories are situated nor to the ground surrounding such dwelling housea 
or factories at a distance from them to be determined by special enactment, unless 
the consent of the parties with direct rights in such ground or of third parties interested 
in it be first obtained. 

• »*«««# 

Article 13. * * * (2) Mining concessions shall only be granted for the extrac- 
tion of the minerab^ etc., specified in clause 1 of article I, sub (a), and it must be proved 
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to the satisfaction of the governor ^neml that such minerals, etc., occur in the mining 
field in a natural deposit from which it is technically poaaible to extract them. 

Article 17. Regulations will be laid down in a special enactment with regard to 
the right of disposal over liquid bituminous substances, and gaseous substances occur- 
ring together with them, which may be discovered during the construction of works 
by parties with direct rights in the land in question or by third parties interested in it 
who are entitled to construct such works but hold neitJier a prospecting license nor a 
mining concession. 

Arttclb 28. (1) The discovery of one of the minerals, etc., specified sub (s,) in clause 
1 of article 1 shall, if the ground in which the prospecting of sudi mineral, etc., took 
place was not reserved before the prospecting license or mining concession was granted, 
entitle the discoverer, who must eitner hold a license to prospect for minerals or a 
concession in the ground in question (subject to the stipulations of clauses 2 and 7 of 
this article and to those of article 15) to a concession for the extraction of the discovered 
mineral, etc., as soon as he has proved his claim. 

(2) A person holding a prospecting license who discovers such minerals, etc., shall 
prove his claim before the expiration of the period for which the license is valid. 

(2a) The discovery of one of the minerals, etc., specified sub (b) in clause 1 of 
article 1 shall not entitle the discoverer to a mining concession. Only the Govern- 
ment, or persons or companies with whom contracts are entered into by the Govern- 
ment in pursuance of the stipulations of article «5a, shall have the right to mine such 
minerals, etc. In the absence of a special agreement the reward for such a discovery 
shall be determined in each case by the governor general. 

» « » « « » » 

Article 31. If, as the result of a research ordered bv the Government, a mineral 
deposit is discovered which is, in the judgment of the governor general, suitable for 
exploitation, the governor general shall, subject to the rights of third parties, fix 
the limits within which no concession for the extraction of such mineral or minerals, 
etc., shall be granted except upon public tender, without prejudice to the right of the 
Government itself to undertake mining work within the said limits or, pursuant to the 
provisions of article 5a, to enter into agreements with persons or companies whereby 
the latter bind themselves to undertaVe the exploitation of the deposits. In special 
cases the requirement of open competition may be departed from on the strength of 
powers granted by a royal enactment. 

Article 32. Article 31 shall apply to mineral deposits which, in the judgment of 
the governor general, come under consideration for working but for the working of 
which a concession can not be claimed pursuant to this law and whidi do not iidl 
under the provisions of clause 1 of the said article. 

Article 33. (1) In the case of a concession being put up for public tender it shall 
be allotted to the party offering the largest amount in cash, provided that, in the judg- 
ment of the governor general, there is no reason why such party should not be grant^ 
the concession. 

(2) If the putting up of the concession for tender leads to no result, then, provided 
that there is no reason to the contrary and that no concession has been granted pri- 
vately, the ground reserved pursuant to the provisions of articles 31 and 32 shaU be 
again thrown open for prospectors. 

» * * « « « « 

Article 43. (1) In so far as in addition to this law and to the provisions that may 
be necessary for carrying it into effect other reflations may prove to be required for 
the satisfactor}^ execution of the law or for the msurance of the supervision necessary 
in the public interest over prospecting and mining work, such r^ulations shall be 
laid down in a special enactment. 



BILL FOR the DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL OIL FIELDS IN THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES.' 

Article I. (1) The minister for the colonies is authorized subject to the stipula- 
tions laid down in this law to establish for and on behalf of the Dutch Indies a regis- 
tered corporation with the person or persons to be nominated by him that shall be 
called the Netherlands Inaies Mineral Oil Co. (Nederlandsche-Indische Aatdolic 
Maatschappij), which shall have for its purpose: 

•Dispatch from American Legation at The Hague, No. 374, Nov. 34, 1020. 
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(a) The pra^^ectiiig and developihent in the Dutch Indies of — 

1. Mineral oil, mineral pitch, mineral wax, and all other kinds of bituminous 
products, liquid, as well as solid, and inflammable gases, for so far as these do not form 
a component part of any fixed mineral ore that must be developed in its entirety for 
their production. 

2. Iodine and the compositions thereof. 

(b) The conversion of the raw material acquired and the products prepared from 
these into mimey. 

(c) The p^ormance of actions and the entering into of agreements which shall be 
of service in the achieving of the purpose laid down in subsection (a) and (b), includ- 
ing in this participation in other companies. 

(2) The stipulations laid down in tine oommercial code and in other laws shall not 
be of application to this conqmny for so far as this law shall contain stipulations devi- 
ating therefrom. 

CSJ The corporation shall be a merchant within the meaning of the commercial code. 

(4) It shall oe established and its articles of association shall be able to be amended 
without our sanction having to be granted to those articles or to a draft thereof, hence 
the obligation to publish the royal sanction to the articles of association or amend- 
ments thereof shall not be necessaiy. 

Article II. (I) The Netherlands Indies Mineral Oil Co. is entrusted with and has 
the exclusive right of prospecting and developing, by means of sinkings as well as in 
any other way, for the commodities mentioned in the first paragraph of the previous 
tr£cle under letter (a) sub 1 and 2 in a territory situate in tne resiaency Djambi, the 
limits of which are laid down in the following paragraph as well as for the construction 
oi all works necessary for this purpose both on ana under the ground. 

(2) The limits of tne plot mentioned in the foregoing para^ph are — 

To the north: The frontier between the residences Djambi and Riouw and parts 
belonging thereto, from the point where these residences and that of Sumatra's west 
coast come together till where the frontier is divided by the communicatii^ mad 
between Kampong Boeboer fon the Soengei Merela, a tributary of the Soen?ei Ketch^ 
in the residence Riouw and parts belonging thereto), and Soeban (on Soengei Tantang), 
further this way via Soeban Tandj<mg Bodio and Pakam to Pela Boean Dapang, 
further up the river Soengei PengaVoean to the mouth of the Soengei Dasal, and the 
parallel via the estnary of the Soengei Dasal tiU where this divides the Soengei Tapa, 
afterwards down the Soengei Tapa till where that river crosses the communicating 
road to the Soengei Pootat (a tributary of the Soengei Mandaharo), further along this 
road till the estuary of the Soengei Pootat. 

To the east: Up the Soengei Mandaharo from the estuary of the Soengei Pootat till 
the estuary of the Soengei Sunpangtoean and the meridian across this estuary to where 
this line divides the fiatanghari; the Batanghari downstream to the mouth of the 
Soengei KoempeL up this latter river to the mouth of the Soen^i Poedak and the 
meridian across tinis estuary to the south till where this divides the frontier between 
the residences I^j&^H &nd Palembang. 

To the south: This frontier tiU it is divided by the road from Soeroelangoen (on the 
Ajer Bawas) to Sarolangoen (on the Batang Tembesi). 

To the west: This way to Sarolangoen, down the Batang Tembesi to the estuary of 
^ Ajer Itam, down the Ajer Itam to the estuary of the Ajer Mentawa, down the nver 
Ajer Mentawa to where this divides the communicating road from Kempong Limboer 
(on the Batang Morangin) to Kampong Tandjong Godsmg (on the Batang Tavier), 
this communicating road to Kampong Tandjong G^ang, the road from Tandjong 
Gegang to Kampong Hantau Kelajang (to the Soengei Pelep^t) to the division with the 
Soengei Koeamang, the Soengei Koeamang from this dividing point downstream to 
its estuary in the Soengei Pelepat, the Soengei Pelepat from the estuary of the Soengei 
Koeamang downstream to its estuary in the Batang Tebo, the Batang Tebo from the 
mouth of the Soengei Pelepat downstream to its estuary in the Batanghari the Batan- 
diari from the estuary of the Batang Tebo upstream to the estuary of the Soengei 
Langsisip, ^e Soengei Lan^psip from this estuary in the Batanghari upstream to 
where tms divides the frontier between the residencies Djambi and Sumatra's west 
coast, further this frontier. 

• ««»««* 

Article VII. (1) The capital of the company of the Netherlands Indies Mineral 
Oil Co., shidl amount upon establishment to 10,000,000 guilders, divided into 5,000 
shares A. eadi of f. 1,000 and 5,000 shares B, each also of f. 1,000. 

(2) All shares shall be in the name of the holder. 

(3) Ten per cent sihall be deposited upon all shares immediately after establishment, 
while the further calls shall take place according to need in the judgment of the board 
ofdiiectcoB. 
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(4) The holder of shares A can be exclusively the legal pencm, the Netherlands 
Indies. 

(5) The holders of shares B diall be the person or persons with whom the company 
has been established pursuant to what is laid down m the first partgraph of Article I 
of the company. The manner of transfer of these shares shall be arranged, independent 
of what is laid down by article 42 of the commercial code, by the deed of incorporation. 
The transfer of shares B to persons or companies not satisfying tiie requirements laid 
down in the first paragraph of article 4 of the law in regard to mining in the Indies, 
for holder of permits for prospecting for minerals or of mining concessions shall only be 
permissible after the express permission of the minister ror the colonies has been 
obtained. 

* « ' # « « « « 

Article IX. (1) The Netherlands Indies Mineral Oil Co. shall be conducted by 
a board of directors. 

(2) This board of directors shall not be able to consist of other than exdusively 
Dutch nationals, unless an exception shall be allowed by the minister for the colonies. 
««**«♦« 

Article XII. (I) The board of directors shall appoint a managing board consisting 
of one or more members. 

(2) Provided these comptly with the requirements laid down in the first para^ph 
of article 4 of the Indies mining law, one or more individual p^Bons may participate 
in the management or form a part thereof as well as one or more registered incorpor- 
ations. 

(3) Every appointment shall be made ior a period of 10 years. On resignation by 
the members ctf the managing board they shall oe elic:ible for reelection immediately. 
They may be dismissed at any time by the board of directors. 

(4) In deviation for what is laid down in the foregoing first para£;raph hereof, the 
managing board, for the first time, shall be appointed by the deed ofincorporation. 

« « « « « » » 

Article XYI. At the general meetings of shareholders as well as at the meetings of 
the holders of B shares held separately, each share shall entitle the holder to record 
one vote without any limitation of the number of votes to be recorded by any share- 
holder, with this understanding that in the event of a tie at a general meeting of 
shardiolders the holders of A shares shall decide. 



bzplanatort memorandum accompantinq bill for the development of mineral 
oil fields in the netherlands east indies.^ 

Guided by the wish to make it possible that contracts shall be entered into with 

Srivate concerns by which these bind themselves to prospect and work certain 
istricts of territory under conditions guaranteeing greater advantages to the State 
than would fall to its share if the districts or territory were granted by ordinary license 
for the purpose of conducting mining operations or concessions, the ministeri M. de 
Wael Malenjt, introduced in 1910 a supplementary law to this effect of the law with 
regard to mines in the Indies. 

When Minister Pleyte introduced a bill into the States-General in 1915 for the 
acquisition of the authority of the Government to enter into an agreement for pros- 
pecting and development of petroleum in a territoty extending over about 336,000 
hectares in the residency Djambi with the Bataafsche Petroleum Co., which company 
bound itself i. a. to pay to the country besides a sum of fl. 250,000, and an annual 
fixed royalty rising in 10 years to LO cents per hectare, annually 50 per cent of the 
working balance over the preceding year, this biU was rejected by the Second Chamber 
and a motion accepted proposed by Messrs. Albarda and Mendels,in which the desir- 
ability was expressed of State working of the petroleum territories in Djambi. In 
the discussions upon this subject, a motion was further introduced by the member of 
the chamber, Mr. de Meester, demonstrating the desirability of intrusting prospecting 
' I Djambi to a limited company in whose capit 



and working of petroleum in Djambi to a limited company in whose capital the country 
should also participate to such an extent as to acquire the overwhelmii]^ influence. 
Owing to circumstances this motion was not put to the vote, though during those 
discussions it proved that many were in accord with it, while Minister Pleyte also 
found much tnat was attractive in it. 

When the minister after much consideration had come to the conclusion that the 
carrying out of the Albarda motion would meet with serious objections, he introduced 

• Pispatch from American Legation at The Hague, No. 374, Not. 24, IMn 
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in 1917 another bill which aimed m(»e at soing in the direction BUggested hy Mr. de 
Meester. This bill served to place in the hands <^ a registered company to be eetab- 
Uahed especially for this purpose, the Djambi Minem Oil Co., all tJie petroleum 
territory in the residency Djambi, amounting altogether to 1,746,000 hectares. The 
country was to guarantee a dividend of 5 per cent per annum upcm the capital, that 
had been fixed at 5,000,000 guilders, and an eventual return amounting to nine-tenths. 
It would further have authority in the management, among other things, by the fact 
that the transfer of t^e shares registered in the name of the holder, the A shares, 
givii^ an overwhelming influence in the composition of the board as well as the 
appointment of membeiB of the managing board and of the supervisory board, would 
have to be submitted to the approval of the minister for the colonies. A Government 
commissioner, with rights of veto, would also supervise all the actions of the manage- 
ment. Finally, the country would not only enjoy the greater part of the extra profit 
samed in any year, but it would also always have an opportunity by any acquiring 
of the A shares of taking over the whole of the management. 
The committee upon this bill produced ^ on March 5^ ^^^^f* provisional report which 
rered on his taking omce. The 



the undesigned found unanswered on his taking office. The reasons that ap 
him for not taking any further steps to promote the arrangement de 
proposal will appear from the following: 

(2) In the written and verbal handling of the above-mentioned bill the most 
important Question was whether the development of oil fields in the Netherlands 
Indies should be carried out directly by the State or not. If one considers the aii^- 
meat used by those advocating St^te working, both in the chamber and outside of it, 
against the forms of working deviating frc»n thik, then it will be seen that these always 
emanate from one and the same basic idea, viz, that by so doing the country wouJd 
odI^ acquire a part of the profit, while the rest would go to the benefit of pnvate 
capital and outside of the indies, all to the disadvantage of the oommiinity in the 
Indies and of the childrei of the country. 

If it were certain or if there was a great measure of probability that the country, by 
taking in hand itsedf the working, would make, if not greater, at all events about equal 
profits than with any other fonn of exploitation, then there would certainly have been 
an important argument to take the further possibility of this form of working into 
serious considefation. As a first condition, however, for such a resu t it must be said 
that State explo tat on would also have to be able under all drcumstanoes to occupy 
an independent position, not only in the home market but also in the worid maricet. 

In the firm conviction of the fi^ undersigned, a conviction that has been acquired 
after repeated and close testing of all details upon this point, such guatanties do not 



The direction in which the oil trade has developed in the course of time shows un- 
mistakably the lack of this so necessary indepenaence which is feit by the one who 
is solelv the producer of the raw material. As a matter of fact, it is just those organisa- 
tions that have had the raw material at their disposal, who have seen themselves 
compelled to ^ further by taking to themselves in continually greater degree convey- 
ance and distribution, in order in this manner to free themselves fr<»n the power whidi 
the great consumers of the product exercise upon them. It is only bv the creaticm of 
far-reaching community of interests along tiie whole line from the well to the farthest 
distribution of the article of consumption, that the results are to be acquired that are 
de led, and s nee the State is unable to create such an all-embracing community of 
interests by its own means, there is only one way open, viz, that in order to come as 
close as possible to those results, it must associate itself very closely with one of the 
bod es already existing of the above-mentioned character. 

As circumstances are at present, in the opinion of the first undersigned, the country 
cm only obtain pecuniary advantage from the Djambi territor ee which a e rea y 
.^ fipiificance aga nst the continually hi^er financial demands that are being made of 
^e Government, when a manner of working is decided upon by which a going together 
with one of the ju^t mentioned great bodies is obtained. These bodies nave an expe- 
rience in tlie sphere of the ac(^uiring and working out of oil such as no other; they 
alone have a commercial organization at their disposal, by which they are enabled at 
all times to insure for themselves a remunerative price for all their products. The 
economic advantages of such a cooperation^ by which the State instead of having to 
build up an oil business for itself, will be involved in an existing powerful busipess 
concern, are perfectly obvious. Such a concentration of business avoids economic 
waste and guarantees^ production that is carried as high as possible, as well as giving 
the most efifective <jki9tru>ution. 

It is perfectly obvious in connection with the ori^nal idea to fix the choice upon 
the Bataafsche Petroleum Co., that not only satisfies in the very widest sense the 
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above-mentioned requirements, but which also 10 workine in the neighborhood of the 
Djambi territcnriee, the Paiembangsche oil fielda, and in this respect is better equipped 
than any other body for working as economically as possible the first-mentioned 
petroleum grounds. 

The bill that is being presented herewith and that has found aaeemMit with the 
governor general and the advisers consulted by him in the Netherlands Indies has in 
view the establishment of a joint-stock company, the Netherlands Indies Mineral Oil 
Co. , having for its purpose the canying on of a business upon the basis just mentioned. 
It has in view a community of interests with the Bataafsche Petroleum Co« upon 
conditions owing to which a large dbare of profit is insur d to the country, while an 
overwhelming authority in the conduct of the concern is a good guaranty for the 
Government for the proper care of its interests. 

The general conduct of the afibdrs of the company rests with the board of directors, 
which also represents the company at law and apart therefrom. In the name of that 
board, in which the State has a majority of the votes, the managing board, that may 
be dismissed at any tune by the board of directore, will be intrusted with the daily 
conduct of affairs. For the handling of several matters, however, the approval and 
authority has to be obtained of the board of directors, viz: For the taking mto working 
or the termination of work of or on territories and for the establishment or closing 
down of Stories as well as for the eetal^ishing or cessation of selling organizations 
and the concluding, amending, and terminating of agreOTaents for the sale of crude and 
prepared products, excepting transactions that daily occur in a commercial concern. 

Owing to all of this the Government will have such an authority in the course of 
afhirs that the undertaking, although formally a mixed business amiir, wUl actually 
have the character of a State undertaking. 

It is the intention that the legal person, the Netherlands Indies and the Bataafsche 
Petroleum Co., to which body also for the first time the management of the companv 
will be intrusted, shall each, as regards the half, participate in the foundation capital. 

The Netherlands Indies Mineral Oil Co. will therefore be intrusted with the working 
of mineral oil fi^ds in the residence of Djambi. The freedom of the country to develop 
the oil-producing fields in Netherlands Indies later directly under its own managfe- 
ment m whatever reasons and to give the preference to this means of working has not 
by any means become diminished. The Government will also remain perfectlv 
me, should it for any further working give the pHreference to working jointly, to work 
either partially or wholly with any other body it may desire beside the Mineral Oil 
Co., that is now being proposed for the purpose, or if necessary to establish a new com- 
pany upon a similar basis. 

The competence could hardly be denied to the Bataafsche Petroleum Co. to get rid 
of the whole or part of its possession of shares, even if it were onlv with a view to the 
possibility that the management at any time mig^t pass from its hands into others, 
besides this it is to be reccnnmended that account sfiould be taken of the fact that 
circumstances may arise making it desirable that the transfer of a part of the B shares 
should pass to persons or bodies of foreign nationality. Such traiisfer, however, wHl 
not be able to take place except with the express permission of the minister for the 
colonies. 

The management of the company by the board of directors and the mana^ng board 
has been arranged so that the country nas an overwhelming voice in everything affect- 
ingits interests. 

The members of that board appointed by the minister for the colonies will always 
be conscious of their position as representatives of the Government and will have to 
conduct themselves according to tne instructions and orders of that minister. 

Also with regard to the board of directors, the possibility is not excluded of foreigners, 
should this be desirable, occupying a seat on that board. 

• «*«*•* 

Should the votes at a general meeting of shareholders tie, the holder of A shares shall 
decide. By this the supremacy of the State is also assured at those meetings. 



NOTE FROM THB NBTHBRLANDS LBQATION AT WASHINGTON TO THS DBPARTMBNT OP 

STATE, JUNK 80, 1920. 

Washinoton, D. C, June SO, 19tO. 
Sir: The attention of the Netherlands Government has been drawn to the report, 
made under date of May 14 last by the Department ot State to the Senate in response 
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to Senate reM^ution 331 and saving reference to the pro0i>eciiDg, acquiring, and 
developing of petroleum lands by citizens of the United States in countries other than 
the United States. 

Ib this report, as published in Senate Document No. 272, Sixtjr-sixth Congress, 
second session, an extract is given from a consular report from Soeraoaya^ Dutch East 
Indies, containing statements ^^ch require, in the opinion of the Netherland Gov- 
ermnmit, some correction and amplification in order to oe in full accordance with that 
Government's attitude with regard to petroleum mining in the Dutch East Indies. 

Acting upon instructions received from the Government at The Hacue I have 
therdfme the honor to inform you that article 28 of the Netherland East Inoian mining 
law oi 1899, as lastly amended in 1918, stipulates that no ccmcessions are henceforw 
nven for the prospecting, etc., of oil and other bituminous products in the Netherland 
Sast Indies but that the Netherland East Indian Government will either themselves 
develop the deposits in question or else do so by contract with persons or private 
companies, having previcmsly obtained legal authorization to do so. By such con- 
tracts the pmoBB or companies concerned undertake for a definite period of time to 
prospect for oil or to devel<^ its production or both on a definite section of land. 

The natural pjersons with whom such contracts can be made are by law required to be 
N^herland subjects or else to reside in the Netherlands or the Netherland East Indies. 

The companies with ^^ch this can be done must be incorporated either in the Neth- 
erlands or in the Netherland East Indies and must further comply with the provisions 
ci the mining law above dted. According to one of these provisions the majority 
oi the managing and directing boards are to be Netherland subjects or residents oi 
the Netherland East Indies. No limitation, however^ is put upon the ownership^ 
the holding, or the control of the stock of such companies. 

Hie trailer to others, by such persons or companies, of the rights and duties, by 
them acquired throu^ these contracts, can only take place with the full approval 
oi the Dutch East Indian Government. 

Another provision of the law secures for the Dutch East Indian Government the 
possibility of stipulating in such contracts the proportion by whidi they wish to take 
part in the capital of the company, the fixed contnbutions which will be due to them 
according to the value of the amounts of mineral actually produced and a measure 
of participation in the direction of the company. 

From tne above it will be seen that American citizens have with respect to the law 
Uie same facilities as Netherland subjects to obtain the contracts in question provided 
^ey adopt the form of a Netherland or Netherland East Indian company. 

In conclusion I venture to add that I should be much obliged if the above could be 
communicated to the authority with whom rest the enactments under the provisions of 
the act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium (PubUc Law No. 
146). 

Please accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

W. DB Beaufort. 

Hie Seorbtart of State, 

WaOnngtony D. C. 



NOT! FROM THR DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO THE NETHERLANDS LEGATION AT 
WA8HINOTON, JULY 31, 1920. 

July 31, 1920. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of June 30, 1920, 
conveying information regarding the laws applicable to the prospecting, acquiring, 
and development of petroleum lands in the Netherlands East Indies. 

In accordance with your request, I have transmitted a copy of your note to the 
Secretary of the Interior, who is chaiged with the administration of the general leasing 
act of February 25, 1910 (Pubtie, No. 146). 
Accept sir, the renewed asnirance of my high consideration. 
For the Secretary of State: 

Norman H. Davis. 
JONRHBER Dr. W. H. de Beaufort, 

Chargi d* Affaires ad inUrim of the Netherkmdi, 
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NOTE ntOII THB NBTHBRLANDS LBOATTON AT WA8HIKOTON TO THB DEPARTMENT OW 
STATE, SEPTEUBBK 27, 1980. 

Washinoton, D. C, SepUmher t7y 19 fO. 

Sir: In addition to the infonnation which I had the honor to submit to you in my 
note of June 30, 1920, regarding the report made under date of May 14 last by the 
Department of State to the Senate in response to the Senate resolution 331, I have 
the honor to send you herewith a further statement from which it appears especially 
that Netherlanders and persons of other nationalities, according to the Indian mining 
law, have equal rights because the law provides that inhabitants of the Netherlands 
and the Dutch East Indies, regardless of their nationality, can be holders of prospect- 
ing licenses or concessions and be managers or directors of companies established in the 
Netherlands or the Dutch East Indies, which hold such licenses or concessions. 

With further reference to the report of the State Department to the Senate men- 
tioned above and the statement therein that virtually the Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Co. should hold a monopoly of this industry in the Dutch East Indies, I beg to draw 
your attention to the fact that the "Koloniale Petroleum Maatschappy," a daughter 
company of tjie Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, holds various concessions and that 
the fact that their production is analler than that of other companies is exclusively 
because other companies working in the Dutch East Indies started much earlier with 
the exploitation of^oil fields and therefore obtained better fields than the ** Koloniale." 

The information of the State Department that a bill was before the privy council 
regarding the mining of oil in the Dutch East Indies, giving practically a monopoly 
to the Royal Dutch group, also is not exact. As far as known, only one bill is at present 
under preparation referring to an exploitation contract with the "Bataafsche Petro- 
leum Maatflchappy,'* in accordance with articles 5a and 28 (2a), of the Indian mining 
law. This contract, however, only covers one field in the Dutch East Indies. For 
the givine of every other field, new decisions have to be made by the legislative power. 

From the above it appears, firstly, that there is no discrimination between Nether- 
landers and foreigners, because foreigners can become inhabitants of the Dutch 
East Indies in the most simple manner, as outlined in the adjoined memorandum, 
and licenses and concessions can be held by such inhabitants or by companies con- 
trolled by them. Secondly, that no monopoly, is being held by tne Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Co., because other companies controlled by foreign interest hold such 
licenses; and, thirdly, that the exploitation agreement which is at present being 
closed between the Dutch Government and the Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappy, 
does not give such monopoly because it only concerns a small portion of the oil 
fields still accessible. 

In conclusion I venture to add that I should be much obliged if the contents of this 
letter and its inclosure could be communicated to the authority who is charged with 
the administration of the general leasing act of Febmary 25, 1920 (Public, No. 146). 

Please accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

J. DE Beaufort. 

The Secretary op State, 

Washington^ D. C. 



[Memorandum.] 
THE INDIAN MINING LAW. 

The Indian mining law gives equal rights to Netherlanders and persons of other 
nationalities. The law only provides for the management of companies and the 
residenceship of private persons who hold prospecting licenses or concessions, but is 
not discriminatory as far as Netherlanders and foreigners are concerned. 

In order to prove thia assertion attention is called in the first place to article 4, 
section 1, of the Indian mining law, esta!)lished by law, entered in the Netherlands 
Government Records of 1899, No. 124, later amended by the law, entered in the 
Netheriand Government Records of 1918, No. 466. (See example attached.) 

Article 4, section 1, reads as follows: 

"No others can be holders of prospecting licenses or of concessions except: 

**A. Netherlanders. 

*'B. Inhabitants of the Netli(*rlands or the Dutrh East Indies. 

**('. Corporations, established in the Netherlands or the Dutch East Indies, of 
which as far as the corporations with limited liabilities are concerned, the manager 
or director, should there be two, then both, should there be more managers then 
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the majority as well as the majority of the directora and, as far as partnerships with 
full liability are concerned, the managing partner, should there be two, then both, 
should there be more managing partners, then a majority, are Netherlanders or 
inhabitants of the Dutch East Indies, the latter residing in the Dutch East Indies 
or in the Netherlands." 

Holders of prospecting licenses or of concessions ther.^fore can be not only Nether- 
landers or inhabitants of the Netherlands but also inhabitants of the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Especially on the latter, stress must be laid. Inhabitants of the Dutch East Indies 
are, according to articles 105 and 106 of the Government regulations for the Dutch 
East Indies, and the articles 4 and following of the general rules of the legislation 
for the Dutch East Indies, besides the natives of the country all (consequently 
also Americans) who have established them6?lves there with the written permiscdon 
of the proper authorities. 

According to the royal decree, entered in the Indian Records of 1916. No. 47, and 
as amended by later decraes, there are necessary for establishing a residence in the 
Dutch East Indies the f<^lowing: 

"1. A written permission for disombarkation by arrival in a Dutch East Indian 
harbor, to be obtained from the disembarkation officer. This perniission is given 
to all nealthy persons, without exception. 

"2. An ^1 trance permit, to be obtained from ttfe immigration committee in such 
harbor by turning over the disembarkation permit after disombarkation. Such a 
permit is given to all, except p3r3on8 suffering from some contagious disease, those 
dependent upon the State for support, criminals, and undesirables for public safety." 

For certain specified firms of snipowners (Dutch or foreign) the permission for dis- 
embarkation also counts as entrance permit for first and second caoin passen^rs. 

The entrance permit gives permission for temporary residence in Inaia during two 
years, which time can be extended twice, upon request, each time for one year. 

3. A permit for establishing residence to be requested (if desired bef >re the expira^ 
tion of the two-year term), on Java and Madoera from the governor general, on the 
outer possessions from the head of the provincial government. A permit for estab- 
lishing residence can only be refused on account of the interest of public safetv and 
order or if applicant is not in a position to provide properly for himself, or if, during 
temporary residence he has been sentenced on account of some crime. 

By these rules, theref >re, an American can, shortly after arrival in the Dutch East 
Indies, be one of the inhabitants. According to the general nilee the civil and com- 
mercial law in the Dutch East Indies counts equally for all inhabitants (with the ex- 
ception of natives and those equal to them). 

Such an inhabitant can, as well as each and every Hollander, hold a prospecting 
license or concession. 

If tii^e provisions as to the inhabitants are kept in mind, there need be no objec^ 
tion raised apiinst the provision of article 4, section 1, subsection (c). The reauir^ 
ments for this, necessary for the directorate of commercial organizations, in oraer to 
be iustified to be holders of licenses or concessions, are the same for Netherlands as 
weu as for inhabitants of the Dutch East Indies of other nationalities (including also 
Americans^. 

With reierence to the holders of shares of companies with limited liabilities there 
are no special provisions in the Indian mining law. 

The present regulations in the Dutch East Indies therefore permit that Americans, 
after a temporary residence in the Dutch East Indies, having become inhabitants of 
that country, hold themselves prospecting licenses or concessions, or may become 
managers (either alone or together with other Americans not being inhabitants of the 
Dutch East Indies, provided only in the latter case in the majority), in companies 
established in Holland or the Dutch East Indies, which are holders of prospecting 
Ucenses or concessions and working exclusively with American capital. 

It is true that article 13, section I, and article 28, section 2a, of the Indian mining 
law, as these articles read now, after the last amenament (Netherland Records^ 1918, 
No. 455), specify that concessions are only given for the obtaining of the minerals 
mentioned m the first section of article 1, letter (a), and that the discovery of any 
of the minerals mentioned in first section of article 1, letter (b), givee no ri^ht to 
concesQions and conseouently no concessions are given now for the obtaining of 
petroleum, asphalt, ana all other kinds of bituminous substances, but attention is 
called to the met that these restrictions count equally for the Netherlanders and the 
inhabitants of the Dutch East Indies of other nationalities, as well as for the com- 
mercial oi^nizations managed by both cat^ories. 

On the other hand, article 28, section 2a, provides that the obtaining of minerals 
named in wtide 1, section 1, under (b), that is of petroleum and other bituminous 
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substances, can be done, under an agreement as described in artiole 5a, die Dutch 
East Indian Government, namely, having power to make agreements with perscms 
or companies which comply with section 1, article 4, of the Indian mining law, in 
which they bind themselves to undertake the exploration or exploitation or the 
exploration and the exploitation. 

In case the Dutch £!ast Indian Crovemment decides to do this, then such acree- 
ment shall be made either with Netherlanders or with inhabitants of the Dutch East 
Indies of other nationalities (f. i., Americans), or with companies established in 
Holland or the Dutch East Indies, and managed by eiihear of these. 

Of importance to the question under discussion are also articles 31, 82, and 33 of 
the Indian mining law. 

According to article 32, after public competition, the licenses can also be granted 
for the mining of minerals named in article 1, section 1, sub (b), that is, a. o., of 
petroleum, asphalt^ and all kinds of bituminous substances. 

According to article 33, in case of public competition the concession is given to 
him who offers the largest sum in money (leaving the right to the governor general of 
excluding persons), whether he is a Hollander or belongs to some other nationality. 



notb from the departubnt of state to the netherlands legation at 
washington, november 2, 1020. 

November 2, 1920. 

Sir: I have the honor to advert to your note dated September 27, 1920, conveying 
your views regarding the operation of the Netherlands East India mining laws ai^l 
transmitting a memorandum relating to certain features of these laws. 

In accordance with your request, I have transmitted copies of your note and of 
its inclosure to the department which is charged with the administration of the 
general leasing laws of February 25, 1920. That department has also in its posaeasion 
copies of various other communications on the same subject addressed to the Depart- 
ment of State by private companies in which Netherlands citizens are interested. 
It has been informed in addition r^arding recent conversations on the same subject 
between the American miiuster at The H»gue and officials of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment. 

Before taking up the specific points under discussion between the two Crovemments 
In this connection, I beg to refer to the attitude of this Government in the past relative 
to the participation of aliens in the petroleum industry of this country, and the policy 
it wishes to maintain in the future. It is common knowledge that nationals of other 
countries, including those of the Netherlands, have been accorded complete and equal 
freedom of access in fact to the petroleum deposits of this coimtry . It £b hardly neces- 
sary to point out the laige extent to which Netherlands citisens and subsidiaries of 
Netherlands companies have availed themselves of this privilege. The generalleasing 
law of February 25, 1920, like the provisions of the placer mining laws relating to 
petroleum, now repealed, does not permit an ahen or an alien corporation as such to 
acquire or lease pubUc petroleum lands; but this Government had always, prior to 
February 25, 1920, permitted corporations, oiganissed under the laws of the United 
States, in which a part or even a controlling amount of the stock was owned by citizens 
of the Netherlands or of any other foreifi:n country, to acquire title to petroleum lands. 

The present leasing law of the United States does not permit corporations, the stock 
of which is owned or controlled by citizens of the Netherlands or any other foreign 
country, to obtain leases on the public lands, unless the Netherlands or other foreign 
country extends like privileges to American citizens. This law, as you are aware, 
provides in section 1: 

''That citizens of another coimtry, the laws, customs, or regulations of which deny 
similar or like privileges to citizens or corporations of this coimtxy, shall not, by stock 
ownership, stock holding, or stock control, own any interest in any lease acquired 
under the provisions of this act. '' 

The purpose underlying the enactment of this provision was to bring about between 
the Umtea States and foreign countries a condition of reciprocity and mutual freedom 
of access with respect to the development of petroleum resources. It is possible, 
however, that this limited and purely defensive provision may appear inadequate in 
case the princii>le of equality of treatment is not to be applied to petroleum production 
in other countries, as it has heen applied in the tJnitea States. 

If the Laws of the Netherlands will not permit corporations formed under the laws of 
the Netherlands, part of the stock of which is owned and controlled by American 
citizens, to obtain leases or concessions for the development of oil lands in the Nether- 
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lands or itB coloniee, the United States can not, nnder the law of February 25. 1920, 
gruit an oil lease or permit to any corporation whose stock is owned or controlled by 
citizefns of the Netherlands. The Grovemment of the United States does not contend 
that American citizens or American cori)orations should be granted leases or permits 
in the Netherlands as such, but its position is that if reciprocity is desired American 
citizens should be permitted to oii^nize corporations in and under the laws of the 
Netherlands or to own, hold, and control stock in corporations organized by others 
under the laws of the Netherlands and that such holding, ownership, or control should 
not debar such corporations from obtaining concessions or privileges for petroleum 
development in the Netheriands of its colonies. Unless assurances to this effect are 

S'ven, It would appear that the Government of the United States can not, imder the 
w of February 25, 1920, permit any corporations or^nized under the laws ci the 
United States, controlled by stockholders who are atiz^cis of the Netheriands, to 
obtain leasee or permits for the development of oil or gas on the public lands of the 
United States. Moreover, the reciprocity alluded to in the general leasing law must 
be not only in the letter of the law but also in its administration and opmdon. 

I am aware that a subsidiary of an American petroleum company procured a number 
of years ago some minor concessions in the Netherlands East Indies, prior apparently 
to certain changes in the Netherlands East Indian laws. This circumstance, how- 
ever, does not point to the concludion that American citizens aro accorded at the 
S resent time in the Netherlands East Indies a position in regard to petroleum pro- 
uction similar to that of aliens enjoying redprocity in the United States. 

I may add that the Government of the United States welcomes the intimation 
contained in your note that the Netherlands Government does not intend to give to 
the Royal Dutdi Petroleum Co. a virtual monopoly of the exploitation of the remain- 
ins petroleum fields in the Netherlands East Indies. As you aro aware, the bill 
ramrod to in your note, which is now under consideration by the Netherlands Grov- 
emment and which provides for an agreement with the Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatscluappy, a subsimary of the Royal Dutch Petroleum Co., according to which 
the subsidiary company is to receive exclusive exploitation rights in the Djambi 
conceaedons in Sumatra, has formed the subject of representations to your Government 
by the American minister at The Hague. While it is recognized that this agreement 
provides for the disposition of only one field, it is understood that this field includes 
the most valuable of the remaining prospective petroleum territories in the Nether- 
lands East Indies and that American companies thus far have been unsuccessful 
in requests for a share in the concession. Frankness requires me to state that the 
disposition ci this field at the present time in the manner stipulated by the proposed 
tgreement impresses this Government as an indication of a pohcy to exclude conipanies 
controlled by American citizens frran the petroleum industry df the Netherlands East 
Indies. 

I shall be pleased, accordingly^ to receive any further inrormation or assurances on 
the part of your Government which might promote real reciprocity in the relations of 
the two countries with respect to x>etroleum production. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance d my high consideration. 

NoBM AN H. Davis, 

Acting Secretary, 

JONKHEER Db. W. H. DB BeAUFORT, 

Chargi d*Affaire$ ad interim of the Ketherlanda. 



NOTE FROM THE NETHERLANDS LEGATION AT WASHINQTON TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 

STATE, FEBRUARY 2, 1«21. 

Washington, D. C, February t, 1921. 

Mt Dear Mr. Seobetart: I have the honor to advert to the note from the Acting 
Secretary of State dated November2 leflarding the op^tionof the Netheriands East 
In& mining laws, the contents of which I have not failed to bring to the knowledge 
qI my Government. 

m& respect to this niatter I take the liberty to refer to a letter from the Netherlands 
lonkn minuter to the United States minister at The Hague dated December 2, copy 
of wmch is inclosed herewith. 

Bdemng to the report made under date ol May 14, 1920, by the Department of 

State to the Senate, in response to the Senate resolution 331, where amungst others it 

is stated that American ccmpanies have endeavored for many years without success 

to secure leaaes in the Netherlands East lodm, I have the hoiu»r to infonn you thai 

8 D— 67-1— vol 9 10 
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my Govemment has advised me that by decisions of the governor general of the 
Netherlands £^t Indies dated Septembier 4, 1920, the following mine concessions 
have been granted the ''Koloniale Petroleum Maatschappy/' a dau^ter company of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey t.'w. Sadjan, Koetei IV, Koetei VI, Koetw VIII, 
Soengei Pinang, Batoe Betak I, and Sekoerau, the first four mentioned ifor the mining 
of oil and the last three mentioned for the mining of coal. 

I may add that the extra supplement of the Javasche Courant (the official paper in 
the Netherlands East Indies) contains the publication x>f these concessions. 

I will be very much obliged if the above could be communicated to the depart- 
m«f nt which is cnaived with the administration of the general leasing laws of February 
i*,1920. ^^ 

I have the honor to remain, my dear Mr. Colby, 
• Very sincerely, yours, 

W. DB Beaufort, 
Netherlands Chargi cP Affaires a. i. 
The Secbbtary of State, 

WaskingUm, D. C. 



mote from the department of state to the netherlands legation at 
washington, february 8, 1921. 

February 8, 1921. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge your note of February 2, 1921, stating that 
certain petroleum and coal concessions in the Netherlands East Indies were granted 
on September 4, 1920, to the Koloniale Petroleum Maatechappy. 

In accordance with your request, I have transmitted a copy of yoiu: note to the 
department which is charged with the administration of the geneml leasing law of 
February 25, 1920. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my high consideration. 

For tne Secretary of State: 

Van S. Merle-Smith. 

JONKHEER W. H. DE BeAUFORT, 

Charge cT Affaires ad interim of the Netherlands. 



note from the department of state to the netherlands legation at 
washington, march 14, 1921. 

March 14, 1921. 

Sir: I have the honor to advert t^ your note of February 2, 1921, in which you 
refer to a statement made in the report of May 14, 1920, by the Department of State 
to the President, transmitted by the President to the Senate on May 17, 1920, to the 
effect that American companies have endeavored for many years without success 
to obtain oil rights in the Netherlands East Indies. You stated in your note that 
seven mining concessions in the Netherlands East Indies were granted on September 
4, 1920, to the Koloniale Petroleum Maatschappy, a Netherlands corporation in 
which the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey is interested. 

A copy of your note of February 2, 1921, was. as stated in my note of February 8, 
transmitted to the Govemment department which is charged with the administra- 
tion of the general leasing law of February 25, 1920, and has had due consideration. 
I now take pleasure in informing you that I have received from the interested Ameri- 
can company certain further information on the subject, which 1 have likewise trans- 
mitted to the Department of the Interior. 

According to tne communication from Uiis company, seven concessions for the 
exploitation of petroleum, gas, or coal were granted to the Koloniale Petroleum 
Maatschai>py on September 4, 1920, one on January 3, 1920, and two in October, 
1919. It is further stated by the company that the prospecting licenses oneinally 
covering the acreage in question were panted prior to May 1, 1913; that the Koloniale 
Petroleum Maat8<£appy did not obtain these licenses from the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, but by purchase from third parties; and that under the law in force on May 1, 
1918, the discovery of a mineral by the holdo* of a prospecting license entitled him 
to a concession. The company takes the position, based on the above oonalderatioiu, 
that the Koloniale Petroleum Maatsdiappy has not increased its holdings in th« 
KeUierlands East Indies by reason of the 10 oonceseioiis recently granted. It is alee 
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suggested by the company that the only holdings of the Koloniale Petroleum Maat- 
schappy in the Netherlands Fast Indies at the present time consist of the 10 conces- 
sions referred to and 18 prospecting licensee covering acreMOge on which applications 
for concessions have been filed; that all of lihese prospecting licenses were obtained 
not from the Government, but by purchase from thira parties; that all were granted 
prior to May 1, 1913; and that, although the Kolomale Petroleum Maatschappy 
applied for a number of prospecting licenses, none has been granted to it. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my high consideration. 

For the Secretary of State: 

Hbnby p. Flbtchbb. 

JoNKHBBR W. H. ns Bbaufort, 

Ohargi {fAffairei ad vnterim of the Netherlandg. 



NOTE PROM THE AMERICAN LEOATION AT THE HAGUE TO THE MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS, JUNE 6, 1020. 

No. 33. The Hague, NsTHBRLANnR, June 5, 19tO. 

Dear Mr. van Karnebebk: May I ask your good offices in securing a little infor- 
mation relating to oil development in the Netherlands Indies? I find that ever since 
the repeal in 1912 of the so-called old law American prospectors and investors are 
uncertain as to the precise conditions under which Americans can operate in this 
important field of development. Fears are even expreeeed that the present status 
of the matter permits of possible discrimination against American enterprise. I should 
he very grateful, therefore, if you would be so kind as to let me have full information 
on ^w subject in order that I may be in a position to assure American interests that 
their cooperation is welcomed by the colonial authorities. 

Thanking you in advance for your assistance, I am, dear M. van Karnebeek, 
Sincerely, yours, 

William Phillips. 

His Excellency Jhr. Dr. H. A. van Karnebebk, 

Minister far Foreign Affairs, etc.. The Hague, 



NOTE FROM THE MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO THE AMERICAN LEGATION AT THE 

HAGUE, JUNE 30, 1920. 

ITnmsIation.) 
I 

I D. A. E. No. 12542. Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 

I The Hague, June SO, 19t0, 

Mr. MnnsTBR: By a letter dated June 6 last, No. 33, your excellency was good 
I enough to ask for certain information relative to the exploration of petroleum fields 

I in the Netherlands Indies by foreigners. 

I have the honor to forward herewith to your excellency a note composed in the 
royal ministry for the colonies and to the contents of whicK I beg to refer you. 
Please accept, Mr. Minister, etc. 
For the minister: 

J. A. Nedbrbragt f?), 

The Secretary Oeneral. 
His Excellency Wiluam Phillips, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 

of the United States of America. 



(TnmsIatioiL) 

In expectation of a planned change in the mining law of the Indies, according to 
wMdi no more concessions will be granted as regards the mining of coal and the ex- 
traction of petroleum, the Indian Government has, after a conference with the former 
mimster of the colonies, in April, 1913, through the chief of the mine industrv (in 
consequence of the mine ordnance, by the head of the provincial committee all re- 
quests for the permission to discover minerals must be considered) sent a note to the 
above-named committee, stating that if the pieaence of oil and stained coal is very 
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doubtful, decision can be given at once; otherwise decision on all questions respecting 
the license to prospect should be reserved. 

Apparently the American minister, with his statement ''the repeal in 1912 of the 
90-called old law," has reference th^eto. Attention must be drawn to the iMd that 
this measure has reference to all incjiiiries, no matter whether they are made by 
Dutch subjects or foreigners, and Uiat m putting this law into execution no distinction 
will be drawn between foreigners and Dutch. 

This impasse will cease as soon as the law of July 20, 1920, comes into force (Staats- 
blad No. 466), according to which the Indian mining law is so changed that the 
holders of a license to prospect are no longer entitled to concessions for me mining of 
coal, petroleum, and iodine. 

The mining of such a mineral can only be permitted by the Government, and only 
if a satisfactory juridical exploitation a^ement with people or Joint stock companies 
which conform to article 4 of the miiuag law is arrived at. There can therefore no 
longer be any question of the exploitation of oil wells by private persons or companies 
and tins decision applies to Dutch people and foreigners. Further, the ri^ts of 
private individuals to obtain a license to prospect for these minerals remains un- 
changed (unlimited); if the exploitations are successful — that is to say, if a discovery 
is nuule — ^then the reward therofor, if no other arrangement has been come to, will be 
settled by the governor general. 

The law, when applying to exploitation agre^nents, makes no distinction between 
Dutch citizens ana foreigners. The Government must reserve all rights relative to 
the people or companies chosen for the exploitation of petroleum on the basis of an 
exploitation agreement. 

NOTE FROM THB AMBRIOAN LEGATION AT THE HAGUE TO THE MINISTRY FOR FORBION 

AFFAIRS, JULY 22, 1920. 

No. 62. The Hague, Netherlands. July ff , 19tO. 

Dear M. van Karnebeek: Referring to the subject of mineral oil concessions and 
rights in the Netherlands Indies, concerning which we have had certain conversations. 
I understand that the Dutch law contains provisions that the development of oil shall 
henceforth be by the Government or by contract with Dutch subjects or residents of 
Uie Netherlands or Netherlands India, or with companies incorporated in the Nether- 
lands or Netherlands India. 

The public lands leasing act of the United States, I understand, has lor its object the 
restriction of leases to American citizens and companies incorporated in the United 
States. 

It would appear therefore that so far as the law is concerned. American citizens 
have the same fetcilities apparently as the subjects of the Netherlands to obtain con- 
tracts, provided the Americans incorporate as a Netherlands or Netherlands India 
company. 

May, I observe, however, that the laws of the Netherlands go further than the laws 
of the United States inasmuch as they provide that the majority of the m^n^ging 
board must be Dutch; and that there are some other restrictive provisions which are 
not applied by American law to foreigners within the Territories of the United States, 
all of which undoubtedly operate to ue exclusion of American capital from the Dutch 
East Indies. 

In the circumstances, it is the view of mv Gk>vemment that the Netherlands has 
not accorded the same ae^p^e of freedom to American citizens that has been accorded 
to Netherlands nationals in the United States, and that Her Majesty's Gk>vemment 
therefore has not granted reciprocal privileges. 

I am, dear M. van Karnebeek, with great regard, 
Sincerely, yours, 

William Phillips.* 

H. E. Jhr. Dr. H. A. tan Karnebxbk, 

MinUterfor Foreign AfairSf etc 



NOTE from the AMERICAN LEGATION AT THB HAGUE TO TBM MINISTRY FOB FORBIGN 
AFFAIRS, 8EPTBMBBR 7, 1920. 

No. 92. The Hague, Nbthbblands, September 7, 19t(K 

Dear M. van Karnebeek: I am pst in receipt of telegraphic instructions from my 
Government on the subject of the oil situation m the Netherlands Indies and in the 
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ITiuted States, which I beg to inclose herevitii in the foim of a brief memorandum. 
You will recall that we have already had conv««atioii0 and exdianced communica- 
tions relating to this same subject. I should indeed be happy if I could receive 
a favorable reply which I might transmit to my Government. 
I am, dear If. van Kamebeek, witid great regard, 
Sincerely, yours, 

William Peollimu 
Bjb Excellency Jhb. Db. H. A. van Kaskbbbbk, 

MvniHerfor Foreign Afodn, efe., The Hague, 



[ICcmonmdnm.l 

Hie American minister has received farther instructions from his Government 
relative to the subject (A. mineral-<Hl concessions aad rights in the Netherlands Indies 
to the efiFect that the interest of the Goyemment of the United States lies in the recog^ 
njtion of the prindple of mutual or reciprocal access to vital natural resources by the 
Batioaauds of Uie United States and by those of foreign countries. The American 
Government is frank in saying that it believee thi^ the granting to a single company 
of concessions covering all the best areas of the Dutch East Inoiee can hardly fail to 
be construed, whether rij^tly or wrongly, as a measure of exclusion, and would seem 
to cfunpromise, at least in that iegi<m, the principle of equal opp<»rtunity which it is 
hoped may be a solution of the future oil problem throughout tne worid. 

It is felt that circumstances require that the United States give close attention to 
Uie question of adequate petroleum supplies for its future needs, i At present the best 
estimates obtainable show that the United States possesses apiwoximately 12 per cent 
of the natural petroleum resources of the world, while on the other hand its current 
annual needs approximate 70 per cent of the world's annual supply. In an industrial 
nation such ab tne United States, where distance renders transportation difficult and 
agrkmlture depends laiKely on laboreaving devices utilizing petroleum products, 
ample supplies of petroleum are indispensable. The employment of motor convey- 
ances has becone a foctor in the economic lile of the United tStates, the importance of 
which it is difficult to estimate. It may be noted also that petroleum resources of no 
other natifm have been so heavily drawn upon to meet foreign needs. The United 
States has carried for years the burden of supplying a large part of the petroleum 
amsnmed by other countries. 

Until very reo^itly nationals of other countries have enjoyed complete and equal 
freedom ol access to petroleum deposits in the United States. This privilege has been 
increasingly availed of in recent years. At present no foreign national is operating in 
American jmblie lands unless his Government accords similar or like privileges to 
American citizens. It must be apparent, however, that in light of the future needs of 
the United States such v^ limited and purely defensive provisions might become 
inadequate should the principle of equality of o];^]!fiunity not be recogn^ed in 
forei^ countries. 

It is felt nceesary for the United States to determine a national policy which, with 
due rega^ for its own needs, will be strictly just to other nations. It is in this spirit 
that tiie above considerations are brought to me attention of the Netherlands Govern- 
meot: it is not desired, however, that the above views be interpreted as special interest 
in behalf of any particular American individuals or corporations. 

Thb Haoub, September 7, 19t0, 



BOTB FBOM THB AMERICAN LBOATION AT TBE HAGUE TO THB IflNISTRT FOR FOREION 
AFFAIRS, 8BPTEMBEB 2S, 1920. 

No. 101. Thb Hagttb, Netherlands, September 55, 19t0. 

Ezcellenct: "Mth reference to previous correspondence with your excellency on 
the subject of mineral oil concessions and rights in the Netherlands Indies, I have the 
honor to inform your excellency that I have now received a further instruction from 
my Government r^tive to trns matter, which contains the text of a letter addressed 
to the Secretaiv of State by the Secretary of the Interior, the pertinent portions of 
nhich I have tne honor to quote herewith for your excellency's information: 

"While on their face the laws of the Netherlands seem not to deny the right of an 
American citizen to own or hold stock in Netiierlands corporations engaged in exploit- 
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ing or producing oil. it wotdd seem that m admlnietared the reetiicti<ma we sadi •• 
practioJly to exclaae Americans from such pwticiiMttiQn. 

''The aecisionB of this department (Interior) with respect to the acquisition of 
mineral lands under the general mining laws (k the United States have been that, 
idiile the law permits the acquisition of sudi public lands only by dtisens or cor- 
porations of the United States, corporations organized under the laws of the United 
States or one of its States or Territories may acquire such mining title notwithstanding 
Uie fact that even a major portion of the stock of a eorporation is owned or held by 
aliens; and in the administration of the mining laws no discrimination has been prac- 
ticed against such corporations, they bein(|[ accorded equal privile^ with those the 
stock of which is owned wholly by American citizens. The provisions of the new 
leasing law. however, as you will note, put the matter upon a reciprocal basis and, 
unless the Netherlands and other foreign governments are willing to accord in their 
laws, and in the administration thereof, eaual and like privileges to corporations 
organized under the laws of the Netherlands or its colonies, the stock of which is 
owned or held in part by American citizens as they accord to corporations the stock 
of which is wholly owneid by Netheriands subjects, it would seem to be the duty of 
those administering our oil-leasing law to deny its privileges to those corpcnations 
oiganized under the laws of the Umted States wnose stock in substantial or contrdling 
amount is held by citizens of nonreciprocating countries. 

''I suggest to you the advisability of taking up with the Netherlands Legation, 
and wiw the legations of other foreign countries as occasion arises, this matter <h 
reciprocity, expareesing the opinion that the reciprocity must be not (mly in the letter 
of the law, but in its administration and operation. '' 

At the same time I feel it my duty to inform your exc^ency that a letter from the 
same official to the Commissioner d the General Land Office, under whose jurisdic- 
tion falls the administration of the general leasine law of the United States, contains 
the following order relative to the present attitude of the Govomnent of the United 
States in regard to the leasing of oil lands in the United States by subjects or corpora- 
tions of the Netherlands: 

*' Pending action by the Netherlands Government or the receipt of informaticm 
which would warrant a different course, you are advised that the department will 
not issue permits or leases imder the act of February 25, 1920, to c<Mrporations organized 
under the laws of the United States where the controUinjg or maj<v portion of the 
stock of the corporation is owned, held, or controlled by citizens of the Netherlands 
or other nonreciprocating countries." 

In informing your excellency of the foregoing, I am directed by my Government 
to express the earnest hope that Her Majesty's Government will take action leading 
to real reciprocity in the relations of the two countries with respect to petroleum 
production. 

I avail myself of the occasion to renew to your excellency the assurance of my hi^ 
consideration. 

William Phillips. 

His Excellency Jhb. Dr. H. A. van Kaknbbbbk. 

Minuter for Foreign Affairs, etc., The Hague. 



irOTB mOM THB lONISTRT FOR PORBION AFPAIR8 TO THB AMBRIOAN LBOAHON AT 
~ • HAOUK, DBCBMBBR 2, lUO. 

ITiaiialstioii.] 
Littera D. K. E. No. 28897. 

KiNISTBT rOR FORBION AfFAIRS, 

Dbpartmbnt of Egonomio Affairs, 

The Hague, December f , 19tO, 

Kb. Ministbr: In reply to the notes which your excellency was good enough to 
address to me on September 7 and 25 last, I have the honor to inform you that since 
the measures mentioned in the note attached to my letter of June 30 (No. 12542) 
had been taken no concession was nven to private persons or societies for the ex- 
ploitation of petroleum fields in the Netherlands Indies. 

Before that date the possibility to obtain such concessions was open as well for 
foreign interests as for Netherlands interests. 

If. therefore, the best concessions are contrdled at present (as is stated in the memo- 
randum annexed to your excellency's letter of September 7), by a single company, 
this state of affairs can not be attributed to the legislation or the Government of the 
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Dnt^h Indies, but to the lack of interest on the part ol American capital to obtain 
and exploit petroleum concessions in the Indies. 

Fiulnennore, ^ere is no doubt that in the period during which petroleum conces- 
sions were given to private persons or societiee the Netherlands Indian Govmnment 
has in no manner in the application of this mining legislation distinguiahed between 
societies wi^ foreign capital, for instance American, and societies with Dutch cap- 
ital. The note attached to my letter of June 30 has already shown that as a conse- 
quence of ^e proposed modification of the mining policy the Dutch Indian 
Uov^rnment has since 1913 ceased to accord any concessions for the exploitation of 
petroleum fields and has given no permission for the prospecting of petroleum. 

Since then the new mining law of July 20, 1918 (S. 466) has established that the 
diacovery of petroleum, coal, and iodine does not give rig^t to the discoverer of ^ese 
products to ODtain a concession for exploitation. 

» The exploitation of these minerals will be carried out by the Government or by 
contract, to be approved by a law between the Government and a corporation. 

The object of the mining legislation in regard to the three products mentioned is 
now that the State should prtmt as much as possible from the exploitation. It is for 
this reason that the iM^slation in question gives the Government the right of chmce, 
in regard to the petroleum fields not already exploited, between exploitation by the 
State or exploitation by virtue of a contiact. 

In this sense the private companies may be considered in a certain measure as 
contractors (enti^yreneurs de travaux> working in the service of the Government 
and obtaining a certain remuneration therefor. 

Under ^e present r^^me no one can claim the rig^t to exploit the petroleiun 
fields, but every society or company may^ independentlv of tbe question whether 
its stockholders are Netherlanders or foreigners, solicit from the Government the 
ridit to exploit for Uie State under a contract. 

Your excellency will note from the foregoing that before the modification of the 
regime of 1913 no distinction was made between foreign and Dutch capital for the 
exploitation of petroleum canceesions; that between 1913 and 1918 no concession 
was granted, and that under the new r%ime of 1918 the possibility existed as much 
for companies with foreign interests as for those with Dutch interests to obtain a 
contract tor exploitation. 

I beg your excellency to htins the above to the attention of his Government and to 
confirm that there exists no tendency in the East Indies to set aside the foreign capital 
and spirit of enterprise in these colonies. 

Indeed, numerous agricultural and mining exploitations exist in the Indies in which 
American capital and American citizens occupy important and honorable jKmtions, 
and this to the sreat satisfaction ol the Government of the Queen. 

Accept, Mr. Minister, etc. 

For tae minister, the secretary general: 

A. M. Snouox Huboronjb. 

MEXICO. 

On March 12, 1920, President Carranza signed a decree relating to 
the developinent of petroleum in the subsoil of the FederiJ zones. ' 

The preamble andT the first four sections of this decree read as 
follows: 

yrhetesia i>urBuant to the provision of article 27 of the constitutian, the legal owner- 
ship (dominio directo) of petroleum and other hydrocarbons, solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
to be found on the surface or in the subsoil of lands within the limits of the Republic, 
belong to the nation; 

Whereas in the Federal zones, seacoast and beds of seas, rivers, streams, lagoons, 
inlets, and swam])B, the legal ownership both of the surface and dt the subtsoil rights 
belongs to the nation; 

Whereas the districts at preaoit recognized as oil bearing are dotted with several 
riven, streams, inlets, lakes, and swamps of Federal jurisdicdon, the oil development 
of which, when granted to individuals or corporations organized under Mexican laws 
is capable of yielding substantial revenues to the Fed^ed treasury from the rentals 
and the fair and equitable partici^tion stipulated in the concession; 

Whereas these oil-bearii^ districts are being extensivelv developed to such an 
extent that the earl^r exhaustion of their oil deposits is certain — as is happening in the 
dutiict known aa Ghinanpa— without their acK:ruing to the nation the fair return which 
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it would have receive had permission been ^ven to drill wells in the Federal zones 
of rivers, streams, inlets, etc., of Federal jurisdiction which cross the district in all 
directions; 

Whereas pursuant to paragraph 6, article 27 of the constitution, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to grant concessions for the development of deposits of petroleum 
and other hydrocarbons, solid, liquid, or gaseous on condition that regular work for 
their development be done; 

Whereas numerous applications for drilling permits in the Federal zones of rivers, 
streams, etc., of the district now known aa oil bearing are at present on file, on which, 
both in the interest of the applicants and in that of theL Federal treasury, it is neceesary 
to pass; 

Now, therefore, the department of industry, commerce, and labor is hereby author- 
ized, on behalf of the Executive, to grant such concessions provisionally until such 
time as the Congress ^lacts the petroleum law, subject to the following: 

OSNBRAL PROVISIONS TO WHICH THE CONCESSIONS GRANTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY, GOMMERCE, AND LABOR TO DEVELOP PETROLEUM AND OTHER HYDRO- 
CARBONS TO BE FOUND IN THE SUBSOIL OF THE FEDERAL ZONES, 8EACOA8T8, AND 
BEDS OF RIVERS, STREAMS, LAGOONS, INLETS, ETC., WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE 
REPUBLIC MUST CONFORM. 

I. Concessions for the development of petroleupa and other hydrocarbons to be 
found in the Federal zones, seacoasts, and beds of rivers, streams, inlets, lagoons, etc., 
shall only be granted to Mexican citizens by birth or naturalization or to corporations 
organized under the laws of Mexico. 

II. After the foregoing requisite has been complied with, preference to obtain such 
concessions shall be given to the following persons in the order named: 

1. Those legally authorized to develop petroleum claims adjoining the Federal 
sones. 

2. Owners of adjacent properties, provided a concession to develop the subsoil of 
the said lands has not been granted. 

3. Operators or owners of lands located less than 2 kilometa« from any Federal zone 
who ^all prove to have a siirface area sufficient to build storage tanks and other in- 
stallations necessary for the development of the subsoil of the tract of the Federal 
zone granted. 

III. The duration of the concessions shall be 10 years. 

IV. Applications for such concessions shall be published and the same procedure 
observea as in the case of the entry (denimcio) of oil lands. 

Section 21 of the decree reads as follows: 

In no event may concessionaires hypothecate, transfer, nor in any way alienate the 
concessions or any of the rights and privil^es arising thereunder, in favor of any 
foreign corporation, Government or State, nor admit them in partnership, and any 
transaction of this character shall be declared null and void. Nor may concessions 
be transferred to any individual or corporation without the consent in writing of the 
department of industry, commerce, and labor^ and this obligation shall be binding 
on all companies that may subsequ^itly acqtiire the rights granted under such con- 
cessions. 

Section 24 contains the following provision: 

The department of industry, commerce, and labor may declare administratively 
the forfeiture of any concession on any one of the following grounds: 

4. Through reouestlng the protection of any foreign Government, through the 
transfer to it of tne concession, or through its admission in partnership. In any of 
these cases, the concessionaires shall forfeit, on behalf of the nation, all their instal- 
lations. 

The decree of March 12, 1920, was supplemented on July 10, 1920, 
by an official circular (No. 10) '* prescribing the conditions under 
which concessions for the development of petroleum and other hydro- 
carbons will be granted'' in the " Federd zones, seacoasts and beds 
of seas, rivers, streams, lagoons, inlets, and swamps." The following 
sections of this circular are quoted as possibly anecting the position 
of American citizens in regard to oil rights in the Federal zones: 
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II. No concenon riudl be panted to develop any tract of land on which there 
exists a prior exclusive concession still in force or pending decision. 

III. Each application shall cover a definite tract of land of continuous area. In 
the case of rivers or streams the concession shall entitle the holder to develop the dis- 
trict located on one ol the banks and half of the bed of the liver or stream. 

• ««•«*« 

v. If the applicant be a corporation or alien individual, the application shall be 
filed and continue its regular course; but the concession snail only be granted to a 
Mexican by birth or naturalization, or to a corporation organized under the laws of 
Mexico, to which the applicant assignfl his rignts, within a period of three months 
from the date fixed for the purpose by the department of industry, commerce, and 
hibixr. 

XII. The following shall constitute grounds for adverse claims (oposicion) whidi 
ihall suspend action upon the api^cation: 

I. The total or partial encroachment upon a petroleum claim on which patent has 
been mnted, and which has not been declared forfeited. 

II. The application of the whole or a part of a claim on which application, sub- 
mitted legally^ has already been filed^ and a ruHns on which is pending. 

III. The enjoyment of the preferential rights fixed in the conditions (Mar. 12, 1920), 
with regard to the whole of a claim or a part thereof. 

XXII. A final decision favorable to an adverse claimant shall impose upon him the 
obligation to apply for the concession to develop the tract of land to which the claim 
refers. If the adverse claimant shall not comply with this provision within a period 
of one month, from the time the favorable decision is made, ne shall lose ipso facto all 
prsferenthU rights to the tract in question, in addition to the deposit made under 
Article XIV. 

« « * * » . » » 

XXIX. Except in the cases provided in Clause V, concessions shall be granted in 
favor of the applicant without prejudice to the rights of third parties. They mav be 
issued in favor of a person other than the applicant only on proof of the transfer of the 
rights of the applicant in favor of the said perscm in a public deed. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that according to informa- 
tion conveyed to the Department of State by interested American 
citizens the owner of land adjoining or surrounding a stream is 
regarded imder Mexican law as owning to the center of the stream- 
the Federal zones are so defined by law as to include strips of land 
20 meters in width on each side of streams as far as the high-tide mark 
and 10 meters in width above the high-tide mark as far as the streams 
may be navigable by rafts; and most of the oil properties in Mexico 
are crossed by streams which are, or at certain times of the year 
mirfit be alleged to be, navigable by rafts. 

The department has not been informed of any overt action having 
been taken to the detriment of American citizens in pursuance of 
the decree and circular above mentioned. Numerous concessions 
to exploit the so-called Federal zones were, however, granted during 
the De la Huerta administration. Special interest attaches to one 
of these signed on the last day of his term in that it authorizes the 
extraction, from any Federal zone in the Republic, of any quantity 
of petroleum up to a maxiumm of 20,000,000 tons annually. 

Moreover, it is imderstood that many ''denouncements'' have 
been filed against lands outside the Federal zones owned or leased 
by American citizens, and that the owners or lessees have subse- 

Juently been denied permits to drill upon property so '' denounced. " 
'or a record of one such "denouncement" reference may be made 
to the Mexican Diario Oficial of July 29, 1920. It is understood that 
during the month of November, 1920, the Mexican authorities issued 
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" denouncement titles '' to eight parcels of land owned or leased by 
American citizens. 

With respect to the concessions granted during the De la Huerta 
regime, it may be said that the department is informed that an order 
has been posted at the petroleum agency at Tuxpan, under instruc- 
tions from the department of industry conmierce, and labor, Mexico 
City, directing the agency to suspend *' the filing of, and procedure 
under, all denouncements not filed by owners or lessees of lands on 
which the claims are located. " 

Section 2. 

The action taken by the Department of State looking to the 
removal of restrictions operating directly or indirectly upon citizens 
of the United States with respect to petroleum development in 
foreign countries has, so far as it has assumed a diplomatic character, 
proceeded since May 14, 1920. along the lines indicated in the previous 
report. 

In addition to making inquiries with respect to existing or pro- 
posed petroleum legislation of foreign governments which might 
exclude American citizens, discriminate against them, or impair 
their vested rights, the Department of State has made representations 
to foreign governments wherever it appeared that monopolistic conces- 
sions had been or might be granted to the possible detriment of citi- 
zens of the United States. In making such representations the depart- 
ment has emphasized the fact that under the laws of the United States 
foreign nationals and foreign-controlled companies have enjoyed 
with respect to petroleum development in this country the same 
treatment as that accorded citizens of the United States. The 
department has also on appropriate occasions emphasized the desira- 
bility of the general adoption of the principle oi eaual opportunity 
with respect to access to petroleum supphes and nas pomted out 
that this Government, whue insisting upon the protection of the 
rights and the legitimate interests of American citizens abroad, does 
not cherish for itself or encourage on the part of its nationals any 
monopolistic or exclusionist purposes. 

The petroleum question has been touched upon in the corr^ond- 
ence wnich the department has recently exchanged with the British 
Government in regard to the application of the principle of equality 
of treatment to the territories oi the Near East to be placed imder 
mandates. In this correspondence, however, the Question of petro- 
leum restrictions, althougn pertinent and practical, has necessarily 
been secondary to the general principle under discussion. 

The correspondence with the Netherlands Government, reproduced 
above as showing the pohcy, laws, and regulations of tnat Govern- 
ment appUcable to petroleum development in the Netherlands East 
Indies, indicates also the attitude assumed and the action taken by 
the Government of the United States in regard to such policy, laws, 
and regulations. 

The steps taken by this Government looking to the removal of 
restrictions operating upon American citizens in Mexico are indicated 
in the neAt section of tnis report. 
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Section 3. 

With reference to the filing of ''denouncements" by third parties 
upon the properties of Amencan citizens, the American Embassy at 
Mexico City was instructed on August 13, 1920, to present to the 
appropriate authorities the opinion of this GoYemment that Amer- 
ican companies should not be made to suffer loss or inconvenience 
because of the denouncements in question, but should be restored to 
all the rights to which they are entitled, including the right to con- 
duct drilOng operations on their property. It was pointed out that 
it would apparently only be necessary for a sufficient number of 
denouncements to be filed to deprive Ainerican companies of the use 
of all the lands which they have acquired by deeds or leases. 

With reference to the circular published in the Diario Oficial on 
July 10, 1920, relative to Federal zones, the American Embassy at 
Mexico City was instructed, on August 18, 1920, to inform the ap- 
propriate persons in authoritjr in Mexico that, if the facts were as 
set forth by interested American citizens, the circular and decree 
mentioned would appear to threaten the confiscation of extensive 
rights of American citizens, and. that, in the face of such danger, the 
Government of the United States could not remain insensible to the 
rights of its citizens.^ 

Because of the issuance of "denouncement titles'' to third parties, 
the American Embassy at Mexico City was instructed, on January 
12, 1921, to represent to the appropriate authorities of the adminis- 
tration now functioning in Mexico that this Government has in no- 
wise abandoned its view as to the unfortunate effect of the issuance 
to third parties of titles to or rigjhts in lands legally held by American 
citizens; that, on the contrary, it is more strongly of such opinion at 
the present time; that it likewise still maintains the view previously 
expressed to the Mexican authorities that American companies are 
in no sense blamable for the complication of their situation by reason 
of denoimcements made by third parties; and that the action which 
Ae Mexican department of industry, commerce, and labor reports it 
has taken would evidently, if upheld, according to tiie interpretation 
of Mexican law by Mexican officials, complete the passing to third 
puiies of property rights acquired by American citizens m accord- 
ance with the laws of Mexico existing at the time, and thus bring 
about that confiscation of American rights against which this Gov- 
ernment has made solenm and repeated protest. The embassy was 
also instructed to state that it could not but suppose that the reported 
action of the department of industry, commerce, and labor had been 
taken under a misapprehension of the facts, and that, therefore, such 
action would not be permitted to stand. 

Y The Mexfean aatbocities did not acknowledge the receipt of the communication of Aug. 13, 1920; and, 
* vtth neard to the oommnnication of Aug. 18, 1920, made merely a routine acknowledgment, stating that 
toe maUv had been referred to the appropriate department. The communication following the instruc- 
tton of Jan. 12, 1921, has been acknowledged. 
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Mr. CuMMiNGS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, submitted the 

following 

REPORT. 

[To accompany H. Res. 226.] 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion of the House passed on May 22, 1894, providing for an investiga- 
tion into the armor plate, bolts, and other appurtenances deliverea to 
the Government by the Carnegie Steel Company, respectfully submit 
the following rei>ort, with the evidence on whicn it is founded: 

The full text of the House resolution is as follows: 

Revived, That the Committee on Naval Afiaiis of the House of Representatives be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to immediately investigate and inquire into 
the condition and character of all armor plate, bolts, and other appurtenances deliv- 
ered to the Government by the said Came^e Steel Company, Limited, and by Car- 
negie, Phippe & Co. during the entire j>enod of any of the contracts between said 
companies and the Government, and to investigate and inquire as to what amounts 
of inferior or damaged armor plate, bolts, and other appurtenances have been deliv- 
ered to the Government by said companies and the amount of compensation whidi 
should be paid to the Government in settlement for such damaged or inferior armor 
plate, bolts, and appurtenances. 

That for the purposes aforowiid the said committee, or a subcommittee thereof, if 
authorized by tne full committee, shall have power to send f<v pereons and papers 
and visit any place or places which may become necessary to the full discharge of 
its duties, to administer oaths, to sit during the present session of the House and 
during the recess of Congress. Said committee snail have authority to report at 
an^ tune as to the result of its investigations and what action should be taken by 
this House or by Congress. 

The sum of |1,000, or so much thereof as ma^ be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
out of the contingent fund of the House to demy the expenses of said investigation. 

The following is a statement of the contracts for armor made by the 
Government with the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, and with 
Carn^ie, Phipps & Co.: 



Quantities. 


Cost. 


Totu. 

6,000 


13,554,114.40 


86 


9,778.90 


9 


1,486.61 


6 


1,63L70 


2,027 


1,B78,964.66 


8,978 


5,446,926.27 



ConUactofNov.30,1890 

Deliveries thereunder ibtll be oommenoed bv the delivery of not less 
then 300 tons on or before July 1, 1891, and shall be continued thereafter 
at the rate of not lees than 1500 tons per month until the delivery of the 6,000 
tons aftarementioned is oompleted, which shall be within eleven months 
and fifteen days from the date last above mentioned (viz, by June 15, 1892). 

Contract of Sept. 28, 1891 

To be dea vered within ninety days from date of contract. 

Contract of Apr. 7, 1802 

To be delivered within thirty days from date of eontract. 

GoDtractofI>ec.21,1892.A 

To be delivered within thirty days from date of eontract. 

Contraetof Feb. 28,1898 

D^verles thereunder to be made at the average rate of 250 tons per month 
for the first six months after the first dettverv becomes due, and thereafter 
at the rate of 800 tons per month. A penalty of $10 per ton on all armor 
thus due and not dettvered shall be charged against the contractor. 

Total .' 
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The committee has taken a lai^e mass of testimony, submitted with 
its report. It has visited the works of the Carnegie Company and has 
carefully analyzed the testimony taken. The alleged frauds, as elicited 
by the testimony, are specific. They are as follows: 

THE CHABQES AGAINST THE COMPANY. 

First. The plates did not receive the uniform treatment required by 
the specifications of the contracts. In many cases the treatment was 
irre^lar, and in other cases it was practically inefficient. The speci- 
fications of the contract of February 28, 1893, required that each plate 
should be annealed, oil tempered, and again annealed, the last process 
being an annealing one. 

Second. False reports of the treatment of the plates were sjrstem- 
atically made to the Government inspectors. This was in violation of 

Saragraph 95 of the circular concerning armor-plate appurtenances, 
ated January 16, 1893, which was made a part of the contract. Par- 
agraph 95 says : 

The contractor shall state for each article in writing the exact treatment it has 
received. 

The specifications of the contrmct of November 20, 1890, paragraph 
164, says: 

A written statement of work and contractor's tests to be commenced and in prog- 
ress each day must be furnished to the chief inspector. 

Third. No bolts received the double treatment provided for in the 
specifications of either contract. A report of a double treatment, how- 
ever, was made to the Government inspectors. 

Fourth. Specimens taken from the plates both before and after treat- 
ment to ascertain the tensile strength of each plate were stretched 
without the knowledge of the Government inspectors, so as to increase 
their apparent tensile strength when actuallv tested. 

Fifth. False specimens taKen from other plates were substituted for 
the specimens selected by the Government inspectors. 

Sixth. The testing machine was repeatedly manipulated by order of 
the superintendent of the armor-plate mill so as to mcrease the appar- 
ent tensile strength of the specimens. These specimens were juggled 
in measurement so as to increase their apparent ductility. 

Seventh. Various specimens selected by the Government inspectors 
were retreated without their knowledge before they were submitted to 
test. 

Eighth. Plates selected by the Government inspectors for ballistic 
test were retreated with the intention of improving their ballistic 
resistance, without the knowledge of the Government inspectors. In 
one case, at least, the conclusion is almost irresistible that the bottom 
of another plate was substituted for the top half of plate A 619 after it 
had been selected by the Government and while awaiting shipment to 
Indian Head. Upon this ballistic test a group of plates containing 348 
tons, valued at about $180,000 were to oe accepted or rejected. In 
three cases, at least, the plates selected by the Govehnment inspectors 
were retreated in this manner without tneir knowledge. These bal- 
listic plates represented 779 tons of armor, valued at over $410,000. 
The groups represented by these three plates had all been submitted 
for premium of $30 per ton if they passed a more sevore test thaa 
required for acceptance* 
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Ninth. In violation of the specifications of the contract, pipes or 
shrinking cavities, erroneously called blowholes, in the plates were 
plugged oy the contractors and the defects concealed from the Gov- 
ernment inspectors. These cavities, in some cases, diminished the 
resistance and value of the plate. 

Tenth. The inspector's stamp was either duplicated or stolen, and 
used without the knowledge of the Government inspectors. 

Eleventh. The Government inspector in inspecting bolts was 
deceived by means of false templets or gauges. 

WHAT IS ADMITTED. 

The superintendent of the company, C. M. Schwab, a stockholder 
admits that the plates did not receive uniform treatment, explaining 
this by saying that miiform results alone were required. Specification 
113 of the first contract says: 

A 1 1 the members of a group shall receive a practically uniform treatment. 

Aft^ the treatment was given, specification 115 says: 

The most important point to which attention will at this time be directed is uni- 
formity of quality in the plates of the group. 

Mark, uniformity of the quality of plates, and not uniformity of 
qualitv in the group. 

Sucn was the language of the contract made November 20, 1890. 

The contract of February 28, 1893, has this language (paragraph 
30): 

All the members of a ballistic group shall receive a practically uniform treatment. 

It then specifies treatment under the Harvey process, and contin- 
ues thus: 

All otiier material is to be annealed, oil tempered under such conditions aa will 
give the best resistance, and again annealed. The last process must always be an 
annealing one. 

Paragraph 34 says: 

The ballistic test is the chief one, and the object of all the other tests of plates is 
to insure, so far as possible, that the remairing plates of a group are capable of stand- 
ing as severe a test as that to which the test plate has been subjected, and the con- 
formity required among the plates of a group will be only such as may be necessary 
for this purpose. 

This same provision is in the first contract (paragraph 116). Para- 
graph 25 of tne contract of February 28, 1893, says: 

The tests f taken before treatment] are for the piurpose of determining the ques- 
tion of the grade of the steel, which should be uniform, as well as the physioEil con- 
ditions of the plate itself. 

In the first contract the requirements with regard to similar tests 
taken before treatment are that the variations in the ingot from the 
mean must not be lai^e, intimating that uniformity in quality was 
reauired before treatment rather than after, which, of course, would 
follow a uniform treatment. 

Th^e extracts from the specifications certainly show that they 
meant what they said: Uniform qualit^r before treatment, and prac- 
tically uniform treatment, when practically uniform results would 
necessarily follow. If uniform results alone were meant there would 
have been no necessity for requirements as to process. 
8 D-67-X— vol 9 11 
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ADMISSIONS AS TO THE SECOND AND THIBD CHABOES. 

The second charee is proved by the rough records of the compaoy 
itself of over 700 plates and lots of bolts, which came into the hands 
of the Navy Department. These recoros originally gave the actual 
treatment of the plates. They were carefullv examined by the com- 
mittee. The figures were taken from the siateis of the heaters em- 
ployed at the furnaces, each morning, and reported to the superin- 
tendent by his clerk. . That the original firares were correct is proved 
by their comparison with the time lK>oks of the heaters, in which everv 
operation of neating was eiven by them in detailing their work each 
day. These books were wso in evidence before the committee. 

The figures were taken by the clerk of the superintendent, W. A. 
Cline, who had charge of the heating of the plates. The records show 
that the superintendent almost invariably changed the figures. In 
some cases he returned to his clerk an enturely new report m hk own 
handwriting. 

In one case the actual treatment of the plate was recorded and the 
treatment to be reported to the Grovemment inspectors placed below 
it. There were *' fake " reports of treatment of plates tJiat nad received 
no treatment whatever. The clerk, after sending the figures to the 
Government inspector, had marked upon the rough sheet the words 
'^fake treatment," and had thrown it into his desk. Over 95 per cent 
of tibe records show similar changes, and many in the superintend- 
ent's own handwriting. These cmtnges were evidently made for the 
purpose of deceiving the Government inspectors, making it appear 
that the plates had received the uniform and efficient treatment 
required by the contract. 

A report of the treatment at the furnaces each day was required 
by the Government. The superintendent's clerk drew up this report 
from Supt. Cline's alterations of the figiu^es taken from the heaters' 
slates, and sent it to W. E. CJorey. superintendent of the armor-plate 
department, who, through his clerk, turned it over to the Government 
inspectors. It is worthy of note that when Supt. Gine was before the 
conunittee he refused to swear that the alterations were in his own 
handwriting, but would not swear that they were not. The evidence 
that they were made by him is as clear as sunlight. He even refused 
to admit his signature to some of the reports, and when asked to 
write it beneath the alleged signature it proved a facsimile. (See cut, 
page 966.) A letter which he had written asking for the discharge of 
a worlanan was submitted to him and he refused to acloxowledge the 
handwriting. When asked to write a similar letter from dictation the 
handwriting was not only the same, but the misspelling and capitali- 
zation of words were identical. (Cut, page 964, 965.) 

In endeavoring to account for these false reports Superintendents 
Schwab and Corev explained that Supt. Cline had added to the origi- 
nal report taken from the slate the treatment the plates had received 
at previous times. In other words, where a plate had been heated 
for bending or for straightening, say days, weeks or even months 
before, this treatment was credited and added to the treatment which 
it had last received. 

It is in evidence that a history of each plate was kept in books under 
Supt. Cline's supervision. These books might have tnrown some light 
upon the matter if they had not been tiirown into the furnace by Supt. 
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dine himself aftor the investigation was ordered. It is trite law that 
eyerything is to be taken against one who destroys the evidence. 
Every doubt is to be solved against him. 

If the treatment the plates had received in times past had been 
added to the treatment recorded on the slate it is singular that Supt. 
Cline should not only destroy tiie record of this treatment, but refuse 
to acknowledge his own figures and handwriting in making the changes. 
The apparent falsity of the explanation is shown where the second and 
even a third treatment of plates is recorded. 

The company had the right under the specifications to give plates 
not passinjg the trial test after the first complete treatment Uie 
privilege oiadditional treatments. In such instances there could have 
oeen no previous treatments to add, yet similar changes of figures had 
been made on the rough reports. 

The treatment of the bolts, however, thoroughly exposes the falsity 
of the explanation. All the superintendents aclmowledge that they 
never received but one treatment, whereas in every case two treat- 
ments were reported to the Grovemment inspectors. 

It was of the utmost importance that they should receive two treat- 
ments. The peculiar shock to which they would be subjected in bat- 
tle from projectiles and from ramming required it. Experiments had 
been made showing that unless this treatment was given the bolts 
would break under a heavy blow, rendering the armor, in a measure 
useless. These experiments are detailed by Capt. Sampson in his 
testimony (p. 848). It is a bad result of this acknowledged fraud 
that to-day the armor of our ships is held in place by bolts which the 
company acknowledges have received but one treatment when two 
were al^lutely necessary. 

In the light of admissions concerning Supt. diners false reports, 
the following table will repay perusal: 

Statement of quantity of armor delivered by Carnegie Company under each contract, with 
date of each delivery, including ballistic plates and appurtenances. 



Omtrvtt November 90, 
1890. 

Jtn. 12,18W 

F«b. 1,18W 

F«b. slian 

StWrWB 

J*.17,I«2 

Wb. a8,lM2 

F«b. »,1892 

Uv. 19,1»2 

lUr. »,1»2 

M». 31,1892 

Apr. 1,1893 

Apr. 9,1802 

Apr. 11,1892 

Apr. 14,1893 

Apr. 15,1893 

Apr. 39,1892 

ifiy 4,1892 

Ifay ?.1893 

lUy 11,1892 

IU7 1^1892 

lUy 29^1892 

M»y 31.1893 

May 35.1892 

June 3,1892 

Jm» 17.1813 

June 24, 1892 

June 2&, 1892 

Jmia 39,1892 



Tom. 

9.10 
10.95 
17.48 
17.50 
22.40 
18.87 
39.49 
ML 93 
13.41 
17.37 
15.47 
15.72 
15.53 
1&83 
17.31 

4.68 
1&83 
ia89 
17.96 

7.60 
15w72 

9.64 
15.31 
19.89 
18.11 
22.36 
14.96 
46.11 



Omtrnd November to, 
/aoO-Cantlnued. 



Jiin« 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
8^. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nofv. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 



80,1893 
20,1893 
22,1892. 
81,1892. 
10,1892. 
14,1802. 
36,1892. 
80,1892. 
13,1892. 
14,1893. 
19,1892. 
22,1892. 
27,1892. 
29,1892. 
81,1892. 
12,1892. 
15,1892. 
18,1892. 
35,1892. 
39,1893. 
30,1892. 

7,1893. 
30,1893. 

4 1803. 
12,1893. 

3,1893 
18,1883. 
22,1893. 



Torn, 
3a 36 
2.67 
24.72 
22.45 
4.62 
18.35 
25.45 
26.46 
2.99 
4.54 
2.74 
2.97 

25.05 

10.96 
2.50 

35.81 
5.58 
9.83 

14.97 



2.56 
41.93 
2.86 
10.79 
2.78 
3.37 
3.45 



OiMtfracf November §0, 
/880— Continaed. 

Feb. 38,1898 

Feb. 25,1893 

Feb. 27,1893 

Mar. 1,1893 

Mar. 7,1893 

Mar. 9,1803 

Mar. 10,1803 

Mar. 11,1803 

Mar. 18,1883 

Mar. 23,1883 

Mar. 28,1868 

Mar. 29,1893 

Mar. 31,1893 

Apr. 11,1803 

Apr. 15,1893 

Apr. 20,1893 

Apr. 24,1891 

Apr. 36,1893 

Apr. 28,1883 

Apr. 20,1896 

May 10,1803 

May 17,1888 

May 18,1803 

May 19.1893 

May 25,1893 

May 26,1803 

May 37,1888 

May 29,1893 



ToiM. 

7.00 

.65 

4.54 

8.23 

1.97 

96.73 

44.33 

81.53 

123.81 

96.18 

11.53 

41.16 

11.13 

19.10 

89.38 

36.78 

34.11 

36.80 

'41.88 

4.74 

5.43 

14.81 

10.31 

25.92 

3L68 

35.59 

57.44 

36.74 
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SiaUment of quarUUff of amor delivered by CamsfU Company under eaxh ixmtnxi^ wiik 
dale qfeach delivery, including haUietic plates and appurtenancee — Contmued. 



Date. 



OnUraet Noptmber iO, 
;««)— Continued. 

May 31,1883 

June 7,1893 

June 9,1893 

June 14,1893 

June 16,1893 

June 2f '*^3 

June 2 J 

June « I 

July U \ 

July U I 

July 25 \ 

July 2i \ 

July 2t \ 

July » \ 

July 31 I 

Aug. £ \ 

Aug. « \ 

Aug. 11 \ 

Aug. 12 \ 

Aug. II \ 

Aug. M \ 

Aug.25 

Aug.* I 

Aug. 2fl \ 

Aug. 30 i 

Aug. 31 \ 

Sept. S \ 

Sept. ii I 

Sept. U \ 

Sept. a \ 

Sept. 25 t 

Sept. 2? I 

Sept. 3( I 

Oct. e \ 

Oct. 7 ( 

Oct. 13 I 

Oct. M \ 

Oct. U \ 

Oct. Ifi \ 

Oct. 2X1 \ 

Oct. 23 \ 

Oct. 2S t 

Oct. 2? t 

Oct. 2fi t 

Oct. 31 t 

Nov. 1 \ 

Nov. i t 

Nov. 7 t 

Nov. 8 t 

Nov. 11 I , 



Tout. 

110.31 
41.15 
24.54 
30.14 
27.69 
16.84 
68.75 
41.79 
26.23 
29.13 
34.45 
9.41 
6.73 
15.07 
33.94 
10.72 
13.11 
27.00 
15.80 
66.77 
88.10 
17.49 
57. M 
33.59 

126.35 
60.37 
36.09 
5.40 
38.14 
71.75 I 
13.36 
42.93 
6ai2 
20.29 
15.64 
43.75 
14.92 
40.90 
48.00 
20.90 
32.45 
12.02 
20.84 
15.42 
82.50 
12.55 
19.36 
24.83 
15.51 
11.74 



Dat«. 



Oonlraet NocembertO, 

/8M>— Continued. 



Nov. 18,1883. 
Nov. 21,1898. 
Nov. 23,1883. 
Nov. 24,1893. 
Nov. 25, 1893. 
Nov. 27,1893. 
Nov. 28,1893. 
Nov. 29,1898., 
Dec. 4,1893. 
Dec 6,1893.. 
Dec. 11,1893.. 
Dec. 12,1893.. 
Dec. 15,1893. 
Deo. 19,1893. 
Dec. 22,1898. 
Dec 28,1893.. 
Dec. 29,1893. 
Dec. 80,1888.. 
Jan. 9,1894., 
Jan. 10,1894.. 
Jan. 15,1894., 
Jan. 16,1894.. 
Jan. 19,1894.. 
Jan. 22,1894. 
Feb. 5,1894. 
Feb. 7,1894.. 
Feb. 23,1894. 
Feb. 28,1894.. 
Mar. 8,1894. 
Mar. 12,1894., 
Mar. 30.1894.. 
Apr. 7,1894.. 
Apr. 18,1894.. 
Apr. 28,1891., 
Apr. 30,1894.. 
July 23,1884.. 



Tmu. 
18.97 
78.06 
86.39 
61.77 
11.49 
23.49 
15.56 
18.19 
15.40 
25.11 
36.31 
22.44 
53.72 
2a 11 
33.24 
39.37 
12.37 
60.98 
17.44 
15.27 
19.23 
25.29 
15.48 
18.29 
18.83 
.11 
12.86 

146.42 
46.86 
74.36 
24.24 
.02 
7470 
16.07 
15.62 
3.85 



Total 4,66a 17 



Cmiract September i8, 
1891. 



Nov. 18,1891. 
Dec. 5,1891.. 
Dec. 31,1891. 
Feb. 5, 1892. . 

10,1892.. 

27,1892., 
4,1892.. 

22, 1892. . 



Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 



5.19 
1.18 
24.12 
3.20 
4.00 
2.53 
6.12 
.80 



Cwtrmet atftenber 98, 

/89/— Continued. 



May 17,1892.. 
June 10,1892.. 



3Vw. 

6.48 
3.80 



Total.. 



Qmtnd April 7, 1892. 

June 8,1882 

June 30,1892. 



Total.. 



67.42 



4. SI 
4.34 



Controet December le, 

189t. 



June 1,1883. 
Total... 



189S. 



Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 



81,1884.. 
3,1894.. 
8,1S94.. 

14,1894.. 

26,1894.. 

20,1884.. 

21,1894.. 
Apr. 25,1894.. 
Apr. 28.1884.. 
May 2,1894.. 
May 33,1894.. 
May 30,1894.. 
May 31,1884.. 
June U,1894.. 
June 16,1894.. 
June 8i;i884.. 
June 26,1894.. 
June 28,1894.. 
June 29,1884.. 
June 80,1894.. 
July 18,1894.. 
July 21,1894.. 
July 24,1894.. 
July 36,1894.. 
July 27,1894.. 
July 31,1894.. 



Tot«U.. 



9.15 



6.15 



&15 



3.82 
2.28 
13.44 
5.53 
2.52 
12.68 
18.81 
IS. 58 
16.46 
11.87 
88.30 
38.45 
67.43 
89.01 
17.06 
19.52 
135.77 
19.78 
35. S3 
58.84 
33.04 
1.48 
36.95 
34.98 
15.46 
14.69 



666.61 



BuBBAU OF Ordnance, 

Navf Department, August 9, 1894. 



W. T. Sampson, 
Cki^ef Bureau, 



The investigation shows that there were only two furnaces for the 
treatment of plates and bolts at the works up to September 1, 1892. 
After this a third furnace was completed and used. These three fur- 
naces did all the work up to August 1, 1893, when a fourth was added. 
After information of the frauds practiced in the works was given to the 
Navy Department and a penalty exacted by the decision of the FVesi- 
dent, other furnaces were added, until to-day ten are in use. The con- 
tract of February 28, 1893, required the contractor to "furnish and 
maintain the most improved and modern plant for the manufacture of 
the class of armor reouired under his contract. He is to use every 
endeavor and incur all the expense necessary to produce the most 
resisting and enduring plates/' 
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Taking into consideration the number of tons of armor remiired by 
the new contract, the company evidently saw the necessity ot increas- 
ing tJie number of fiu-naces. This may nave been done in view of the 
penalties exacted under this contract for nonfulfillment of the require- 
ments for the delivery of the armor. 

It will be noted, however, that the contract of November 20, 1890, 
provided for the manufacture of a far greater amount of armor than 
the contract of February 28, 1893; no penalties being exacted for the 
failure to deliver specified amounts at specified times. When the con- 
tract of February 28 was signed the company was far behind in its 
deliveries under the first contract. Its three furnaces were entirely 
inadequate to carry out the provisions of that contract, yet for five 
months tiiej had only three furnaces in which to do the work required 
by all the contracts. This, in the view of the conunittee, clearly indi- 
cates one of the motives oi tbe superintendents of the press shop and 
armor (date department in making false reports of the treatment oi 
the plates and Dolts to the Government inspectors. 

It is clearly evident to the committee that there were not enough 
furnaces to turn out the work reported, if the rdates were treated 
according to the specifications of the contract and in accordance with 
the directions of tne Government inspectors. 

ADMISSIONS AS TO THB FOUBTH GHARQS. 

The charge that ^'specimens taken from the plates both b^ore and 
after treatment, to ascertain the tensile strength of each plate, were 
stretched without the knowledge of the Government inspectors, so as 
to increase their a ro arent tensde strength," is admittea by Superin*- 
tendent Corey. When asked (p. 681 of the testimony) : 

Q. Why did you tinker with specimens before the official tests, Mr. Corey? — A. 
Yon mean to stretch them? 

Q. Yea. — ^A. Well, it was tried as a method of bringiBg them up to the lequiie- 
ments. 

He added that he did not see anvthing particularly out of the way 
about it, although he knew that tne Government inspectors did not 
know it. 

This method of deceiving the inspectors, it appears from the testi- 
mony, was also known to Siq>erintendent Schwab. He was asked 
(p. 652): 

Do you know anything about the practice of giving specimens a preliminary pull 
before the BpecLQeofl were turned down to standard dimensions? 

He replied that he had heard of it from Superintendent Corey before 
the investigation and had talked over the matter with Superintendent 
Corey. He added that he would not have objected to it u he had any 
knowledge of it. 

Again superintendent Corey was asked (p. 583) if he didn't know 
that the object in taking the tensile strength was to ascertain the 
tensile strength of the plate, and not of the specimen taken from the 
plate. He replied, ''Yes, that was the object/' 

TOie testimony goes on: 

Q. So that if you stretched the specimen before putting it on the press ^or tensile 
treatmetit you md not get the actual tensile strength of the plate through the speci- 
■MA?— A. I knew die actual tensile strength of the plate. 

Q. Yoa did?— A. Ym. 
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O. Didn't you want to give to the inspecton the actual tensile strength of the plate? 
Didn't you Imow that the specimens were cut out for the purpose of ascertaining the 
actual tensile strength of the plate? — A. Yes; that was the object. 

Q. And if you stretched the specimens before putting them on the press, you did 
not know the actual tensile strength of the plate by puUing the test, did you? You 
got the actual tensile strength of the specimen alter it was stretched?—^. Yes. 

Q. And that was not the actual tensile strength of the plate, was it?— A. Not 
exactly, but it was very close to it. 

When questioned concerning the stretdiing of these specimens (p. 
652) Superintendent Schwab said that he knew it before the investi- 
gation, but that it was done without his knowledge or sanction. He 
added, howeyer, that he would not have objected to it if he had had 
any knowledge of it. 

ADMISSIONS AS TO THE FIFTH AND SIXTH CHARGES. 

The allegation that '^false specimens taken from other plates were 
substituted for the specimens selected by the Qovemment mspectors" 
is also practically admitted by Superintendent Corey (p. 572). He 
said that he knew indirectly that such was the case; that he believed 
it to be true; that he had neard it mentioned in the works before it 
came out in the testimony, and that he had made no attempt to inyes- 
tigate it. When asked why he had not investigated it, ne replied : 
''Well, it was a matter of small importance." 

The further allegation that 'Hhe testing machine was repeatedly 
manipulated by oraer of the superintendent of the armor-plate mill so 
as to in<»rease the apparent tensile strength of the specim^is" is ad- 
mitted by Superintendent Corey, and practically admitted by Super- 
intendent Schwab. Superintendent Corey acknowledges that the man 
at the madiine increased the appar^it tensile str^igth of specimens 
by '^jockeying (his own language) with the levers.'' 

The tensile strength was by tnis ''jockeying'' made to ^ppear from 
three to six thousand pounds ^eater than it really was. The man at 
the machine acknowledged this "jockeying." I\ D. Buck, who had 
worked the machine for months under Superintendent Corey's super- 
vision, not only testified how he had done it, but in the presence of the 
committee at Homestead showed how he did it, and apparently in- 
creased the tensile strength of a piece of metal 7,000 pounds by his 
manipulation. Buck testified that he was accustomea to do tins by 
order of Superintendent Corey, and tiiat he continued it after Um 
first investigation. 

The reason for the manipulation is shown in the evidence. The 
company itself was making private tests of the plates an^ knew before- 
hand, as Superintendent Corey testified, wnat the actual tensile 
strength of each plate was. If it was below the minimum the ma- 
nipulation of the machine necessary to bring it within the minimum 
was made. It is in evidence that the require manipulation was indi- 
cated to the man at the machine by private marks on the recprd sent 
from Corey's oflBce with the order to pull the specimen. The in- 
spectors did not have this information, although specification 81 of 
the new contract and 164 of the old says: 

A written statement of work and contractor's tests to be commenced and in progress 
each day must be himished to the chief inspector. 

Utterly disregarding the abadiute reouirement of this specification. 
Superintendent Corey says that he would have ^ven the Government 
inspectors this information if they had asked him for it. 
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But this is not all. The following is an extract from the evidence 
(p. 635) given by Superintendent Scnwab: 

Q. Well, there were three complaints developed in this evidence that appear to be 
substantiated. The jockeying oi the physical tests, the fake reports, ana the sur- 
reptitious treatment of ballistic specimens? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Those three seem to be substantiated? — ^A. Firat, if you will allow me to reply. 
The jockeying of the tests, however bad, could have no effect on the quality of the 
armor, because, as I have pointed out, all the other manufacturers <^ plate make 
these armor without these tests, and the change of the report is a similar condition. 

Q. In other words, you say, that amounts to nothing?— A. No, sir; it does not; 
even assuming it was true, I would say it amounted to nothing. 

Q. Now, you say these official reports to the inspectors, whether true or false, 
amounted to nothinj^? — ^A. Yes, sir; as far as the quality of the armor is concerned. 
They were information tests. 

Q. Information rep<vts?— A. For the Government, or information reports, we will 
say. The tests are not made to determine the quality of the armor; that is what I 
want to say. 

Q. What are reports made f<Mr? — ^A. For information as to the re^larity of the 
armor; fcM* information for a man, for example, to select his ballistic test. They 
are not infcxmation as to quality. 

It is very evident that one important object of these tests was to 
determine the quality of the armor. The specifications prove this. 
Take paragraph 114 of the specifications of the contract of isfovember 
20, 1890. It says: 

After the plates have been subjected to all the treatments they are to receive, and, 
are otherwise entirely finished (except blowholes), tests will be made from them for 
the purpose of exhibiting both absolute and relative quality; first, in those parts 
of the same plate which nave received similar treatment, and second, between all 
the plates of a group. 

These same words occur in the specifications of the contract of Feb** 
ruary 28, 1893, para^graph 31. 

Moreover, a principal object of the tests was to ascertain whether 
each plate was up to the minimum requirements of the contract, with* 
out wiich it could not honestly be delivered to the Government at all. 

In addition to his acknowledgment Superintendent Schwab admits 
that whenever it was necessary to bring tne tensile strength of a speci- 
men up to the minimum the machine could be run very fast and that 
by its speed the specimen could acouire from 3.000 to 4,000 pounds 
increased tensile strength (p. 669). He claims tnat this manipulation 
was legitimate and that the mcreased tensile strength obtained was the 
r^ tensile strength of the material. He says (p. 669) : 

Q. You would have done that knowing it was not a correct test of the tensile 
strength? — ^A. It is correct; the tensile strength of a piece of steef is not a fixed 
quantity. 

This, to say the least, is a remarkable statement and must stand for 
what it is worth. A hardly less remarkable statement to the commit- 
tee was Superintendent Schwab's additional statement (p. 667) that 
anybody selling steel would manipulate the machine according to the 
result wanted. 

THE SEVENTH CHARGE. 

The chaige that specimens taken for physical test were retreated, 
although not acknowledged by Superintendent Corey, is practically 
proven by a report from the ordnance board printed m the evidence. 
They say that 106 of the first 700 plates accepted were passed on a 
second test. To avoid the possibility of armor plates bemg rejected 
through specimens containing local defects the specifications permit 
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the contractors in case of failure to reach the requirements to submit 
a second specimen from the immediate vicinity of the first and without 
additional treatment of the plate. Of the 105 duplicate specimens 
submitted but 3 failed to exhibit an improvement in quality. And 
in the case of 59 specimens the increase of strength was accompanied 
by a decrease of ductility. High ductility, wh^i increasea, was 
accompanied by a decrease of strength, so that to clearly indicate 
that the second specimen had been hardened or softened so as to indi- 
cate the qualities required by the specifications. 

When the statement is taken in connection with the testimony- 
given by the workmen at the Carnegie works, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that specimens for physical tests were retreated without the 
knowledge of the Government inspectors, and therefore did not jepre- 
sent the plates from which they were taken. 

That tne test specimens in some cases were retreated is shown by 
the testunony of John Daube (p. 160), G. W. Kountz (p. 100), C. H. 
Craig (p. 72), George Stewart (p« 124), and others. 

ADMISSIONS AS TO THE EIGHTH CHARGE. 

Superintend^it Corey admits that part of the eighth charge that 
alleges the plates selected by the Government inspectors for a balUstie 
test were retreated without the knowledge of the inspector. He con- 
fines his admission to three test plates, A 468, A 531, and A 619. A 468 
carried a group of 9-inch armor^ intended for the MonadnocTc; A 531 
carried a group of 7-inch armor mtended for the Monterey; A 619 car- 
ried a group of 8-inch barbette plates to be used on the battle ship 
Oregon. Included in the same group were a number of deck and siae 
plates for the ram Kaiahdin. 

Superintendent Corejr d^iies that his retreatment was given with 
the intention of improving the ballistic resistance of the plates. He 
says that he gave them this unlawful treatment and retreajt^ent as an 
experiment, alleging that by this he could ascertain whether a retreat- 
ment and repeated retreatmente benefitted the plates. In other words, 
as he puts it, he did not treat the plates to improve them, but to ascer- 
tain whether or not the retreatment would improve th^a. 

Under the contract he had no right whatever to experiment with 
the plates after they had been chosen as samples of the groups, either 
with or without the consent, of the Govemment inspectors; and he 
acknowledges that he concealed this retreatment from them. 

There is ne doubt in the minds of vour committee that the secret 
retreatment was given to increase the ballistic resistance of the plates, 
with the express purpose of pacing inferior groups and of securing 
premiums thereon, as the groups had been nominated for premiums. 
The company would hardfy risk the rejecting of 779 tons of armor, 
valued at over $410,000, m making experiments imless they were 

Eositive it was safe to do so. The contention of Supt. Corey is that 
e knew the plates were so good that they would bear the secret 
retreatment, which he called experimenting, without being injured 
thereby. The real truth undoubtedly was that the superintendent and 
his assistants knew that the retempering and annealing could not but 
benefit the metal and increase the company's chances of passing the 
plates and obtaining premiums; and kno¥ring this, and knowing that 
m many cases the plates had received no proper treatment theretofore, 
they secretly retreated the specimen plates selected for ballistic testa. 
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After selection for ballistic tests the plates were cut in two pieces. 
Supt. Corey acknowledges that he secretly retreated the lower naif of 
each plate. What the actual (j^uality of the specimen plates was before 
thev were retreated it is impossible now to say. But even after they had 
had the benefit of reterapering and reannealing they failed to show su- 
perior excellence. The evidence shows that the bottom half of plate A 
468, representing group 9, was secretly retreated once. Yet the plate 
did not secure a premium on the ballistic test. The bottom half of 
plate A 531, representing group 10, had two secret retreatments. This 
plate also failed to secure a premium. The bottom half of plate A 619, 
representing group 11, the next in test, had three secret retreatments, 
but with alTuiis it also failed to secure a premium. This would indi- 
cate that the group was certainly under the minimum contract 
requirement. 

Supt. Corey, in testifying regarding the secret retreatment of these 
three plates, excuses himself as follows (p. 617) : 

Now, here in this specification in the beginning they say, " The manufacturer is to 
use every endeavor and incur all expenses to make the most resisting plate possible " — 
that is, the plate that will offer the most resistance to the shot; andl say tne so-called 
iJleged irregnlar retreatment those plates have been subjected to was for that expross 
purpose of making the most resisting plate. 

He thus quoted the specifications of the last contract to cover 
plates made under the first contract. In reply to the question, 
"Why did you not let the Goremment inspectors know it?" he 
replied that "It would have taken a man six months to determine it 
at the company's expense, whereas we determine it with these three 
plates at the same time.'' 

This statement he made with the full knowledge that the top halves 
of these plates were practically in the possession of the company and 
that the Navy Department, at their request, at any time would have 
tested them for the piu'pose of experimenting with them. They 
had never failed to make similar experiments when the company 
reauested it. 

The absurdity of Supt. Corey's attempted explanation is apparent 
when it is stated that the three plates m question were made und^ 
tiie specifications of the first contract, dated November 20, 1890, 
which allowed the company to give the plates all the treatment tJhiey 
saw jSt before submitting them to a ballistic test. 

But the conclusive answer to the superintendent's argument k 
that the necessary treatment should have been given honestly to all 
the plates of the group before a particular plate was chosen as a speci- 
men, and not to the specimen plate alone, secretly and fraudulently, 
after it had been chosen for the test. 

Supt. Corey claims in his testimony that the retreatments of these 
plates were made upon his own responsibility and without the kno^- 
edge of his employers. This may be true, or it may be merely an 
efrort to shield the company; for he admits that the secret retreat- 
ments were given to the plates after he had talked with Mr. Schwab, 
the superintendent of the company, and one of its stockholders con- 
cerning the matter (p. 561). And it may be worthy of remai^ in 
tins connection that the principal parties to these frauds, Supts. 
Schwab and Corey, are still retamed in the employ of the company. 
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THE SUBSTITUTED PLATE. 

Further developments with regard to the treatment of A 619 are 
somewhat startling. This is the plate which Superintendent Corey 
testified receiyed 3 secret retreatments after its selection by the 
Government inspectors in August, 1893, for a ballistic test. These 
retreatments, he alleges, were given to the bottom half alone. 

In September following, the Secretary of the Navy received infor- 
mation that this plate had been retreated. To ascertain the correct- 
ness of this information he ordered test pieces to be taken from both 
halves of the plate. The top half was intact, while the lower half had 
been subjected to the ballistic test. The specimen tests, taken from 
both halves, were compared in tensile strength, elasticity, elonga- 
tion, contraction of area, and fracture with specimen tests taken 
from the same plate at the works of the Carnegie Steel Company 
before its selection for a baUistic test. The comparison satisfiea the 
Ordnance Bureau that the information concerning the secret retreat- 
ment of the entire plate was absolutely correct. 

The board appomted by the Secretary of the Navy to investigate 
this matter was unanimous in its opinion that there was no doubt in 
their minds, from the experiments made, but that the whole plate had 
been retreated. The attention of one of the officers, Lieut. Ackerman, 
even at this early date, was drawn to the cut made in dividing the 
plate. It did not correspond in both halves. The testimony snows 
that he expressed the opinion at that time that another plate had been 
substituted for the top half of A 619 (p. 908). He based his belief 
upon the character of tne cut between the plates and upon the different 
tests taken from correspondiiig portions on each side of the cut. 

After the beginning of the investigation by your committee the Car- 
negie Steel Company asked for a ballistic test of the top half of this 
f>late. This test was made on June 23, 1894. It showed that the bal- 
istic resistance of this alleged top half was n'eater than that of the 
lower half. ^ his result was a surprise to the Ordnance Bureau, although 
they admit that the test was not as severe as the test of the lower 
half of the plate (pages 875 and 881). The top half of all plates had 
been invariably r^arded as the weaker of the two halves. 

On June 25, three days^ter the test was made, Supt. Gine appeared 
before your committee. On Jxme 28, five davs after the test. Supt. 
Corey appeared. On July 6, thirteen days afterward, Supt. Schwab 
gave his testimony. It was while he was on the stand that the com- 
mittee learned for the first time that any such test had been made. 
Indeed, Supts. CUne, Corey, and Schwab luiew the result of this ballis- 
tic test, while the committee had no information that any such test had 
been made. Lieut. C. A. Stone, a retired Navy officer, then in the 
employ of the Carnegie Steel Company, and who haa been in its 
employ for two years, on leave, before ne was placed on the retired 
list, was present at Indian Head and witnessed this test as a repre- 
sentative of the company, while your committee were holding tneir 
sessions and entirely unaware that the company had asked for such 
a test, or that one was being made. 

Supt. Corey, when first before your committee, alleged that he had 
secretly retreated the lower half alone of plate A 619. This was at the 
time he informed the committee that he knew that the top halves of 
the plates he was retreating would pass the ballistic test. To use his 
words, he was taking no chances at all on it. Supt. Schwab alleged 
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thftt Corey's treatmeiit luid injured the lower half, basinffhis allegation 
upon the official report of the ballistic test June 25 of Uie alleged top 
half. 

Hie result of the test and of Sunt. Corey's testimony ehcited by it 
led to a closer scrutiny of the plate Dy the Ordnance Bureau. In Octo- 
ber, 1803, they had taken 19 test spedmens from the two halves to 
ascertain whether the cwiginal information concerning the frauds was 
correct. Twelve of these specimens were taken from tne middle, cross- 
ing the line of the cut. Six were heart specimens and 6 were surface 
specimens taken from each plate correspondingly on each side of the 
cut The marks of the cutting tool on the two halyee of the plate were 
again examined. The two halves were brought together and the prox- 
imate cut surfaces were compared. 

Tlie utter lack of correspondence of the surfaces was manifest. More 
than this, it was discoveied (Capt. Sampson's testimony, p. 875) that 
there was one-fourth of ifji inch difference in the width of the two halves 
of the plate. This was evidence that they could not have been rolled 
at the same time. T^^suspicion that the top half was not the real top 
of A 619 was otherwise strengthened. A plate as hard as this would 
require a stronfi" tool with a point at least half an inch in width to 
cut it. Supt. Corey acknowledged this when placed on the stand. 
He said that it could not be cut with less than a half inch or nine- 
sixteenths of an inch tool. A measurement of the plate showed that 
it had lost only half an inch. 

When Supt. Corey was placed upon the stand to account for 
the difference in the cut, he testifiea that after giving the bottom 
half its three retreatments he had scraped the cut to remove the 
evidences of the retreatment from the pla^te. He said it had been 
d<Hie with a finishing tool on the planer. When confronted before your 
committee with the evidence furnished by the cut itself his explana- 
tion was not satisfactory. If he had used a finishing tool the result 
would have been shown upon the half of the plate which he had 
retreated. As he testified before seeing^ the two speciniens, it would 
have removed some of the ridges. The ridges, however, were all on 
the edffe of the lower half, and. the smoothness all on the edge of the 
upper naif. If sufficient inetal had been removed in the effoi^ to con- 
ceal traces of retreatment to produce these ridges, in additicm to the 
amount necessarily removed m cutting the plate in two pieces, the 
joint length of the two halves would nave been more than one-half 
inch 8lu>rter than the original plate. 

Horatio M. Steele, a mechanic in the Washington navy jard, testi- 
fied that he was familiar with the tools used in cutting 8-inch platte. 
Looking at the cut on the ed^e of the lower plate, he said that it was 
cut witn a square-nosed tool — cut with one cut right through the 
plate and dividing the plate. 

Other confirmatory evidence that the top half was not the real half 
of A 619 was shown by the test specimens. These were also before the 
committee. The corresponding halves in the two plates invariably 
showed phenomenal variations. These variations are recorded in 
Commodore Sampson's testimony (p. 876). The eloi^ation, tensile 
strength, elastic limit, contraction of area, and nature of fracture have 
been fully determined. 

The upper plate, as the specimens showed when placed before your 
committee, wm tough and nbrous, and iht lower plate brittle; in each 
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case the difference was more than stronglj marked; it was abnormal; 
so mnch so that one of the committee remarked that it looked as 
though they were made of two different metals — one pot metal and 
the other forged steel. Supt. Corey volunteered no expbnatiim of 
these phenomenal differences. 

These specimens were bH examined by your committee^ and in their 
opinion strongly corroborate Oonmiodore Sampson's belief that the 
alleged top half of A 619 was really tiie bottom half of some other 
plate. Commodore Sampson says that twelve of the tests were taken 
n'om the middle sections of the plate; three heart and three surface 
specimens from each half, f(Mrming six pairs, the units of which were 
in exact prolongation of each other. 

ADMISSIONS AS TO THE NINTH OHABOE. 

The ninth charge, that, in violation. of the specifications of the con- 
tract, pipes or shrinking cavities, erroneously called blowholes, were 
plumed Dy the contractors and the defects concealed from the Govern- 
ment inspectors, is admitted by Supts. Cor^y and Schwab. TTiey 
allege, however, that in all cases these plates would pass the require- 
ments of the ballistic tests. Here is an extract from the testimony of 
Supt. Corey (p. 589) : 

Q. Did you ever know of plugging being done without ihe knowledge of any of 
the inspectors? — A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you specify the time and what plate it was? — ^A. No; I can not; I did not 
keep a record of it. 

Supt. Schwab, when questioned concerning the plugging of blow- 
holes, said (p. 647) : 

Q. Do vou know whether the company did really conceal the fact of blowhdee m 
the plate?— A. I think likely that was done. 

Q. Was it done with your knowledge? — A. Well, the concealment was not; no; 
but I had knowledge of this ftict, thfit they did not make any plates that did not 
have blowholes. 

Q.. You had knowledge that these blowh<rfee were plugged in many instances? — 
A. No, sir; I did not say that. I said I had knowledge that the plates had blow- 
holeSjjmd that I should not be surprised if they were concealed. 

O. That workmen under you had concealed these blowholes and covered them 
wiui dust and then exposed the plate to a treatment so as to prevent the Gtevem- 
ment inspector from ascertaining it? — A. I should not be surprised at that. I would 
not have been surroised if they had, yet I know they would oe all right. 

Q. Did you or Cline give orders to that effect? — A. I certainly gave orders that 
blowholes should not reject the plate. I did, decidedly, and I can prove 

Q. That is, the company woiud not withdraw a plate on account of blowholes?-^ 
A. No. sir. 

Q. But that it must be subjected to a ballistic test?— A. Yes, sir; and I can prove 
by competent experts a plate with blowholes is a proper plate. 

Q. Not with a olowhole 4 feet long and a pebble and card in the end?— A. That is 
a plate that had a hole as big as a clock here? 

Q. No; that is not the one. — A. I think I looked up the plate at ihe time, and my 
recollection is that that plate was accepted bv express order of the Ordnance Bureau. 

Q. Did you look up a plate with a 4-foot-lon£ Uowhole with a card at the end oC 
it? — A. I am not surprised at all at anythin| Tike that. A blowhole in a plate is 
naturally pretty long, and such a thing is possible and not an injury to the plate. 

Further on he was asked (p. 648) : 

Q. Do you acknowledge that the concealment of blowholes was a fraud against 
the Government? — A. No, sir. 

Q. If they did plug them up so as to conceal them from Ihe inspectoft?— A. I do 
not think so; we had to take the risk on dilit. 

Q. You do not think that woidd h% a fraud?:— A. No, sir; I do not. 
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Q. In odi€r woidff you think that treatment would be the aame tveatment you 
would expect tram otoers if you were ordedng plate8?-'A. I would not object to it 
at all. 

Again (p. 649) Supermtendent Schwab testifies: 

Q. Do you know of anjr case where they were plugged and filled without the knoM- 
edgie of the OGvenunent inq>ector?— A. I do not, but I believe it was done. 

Taken with these admissions^ the statements of the other witnesses 
concerning blowholes is of some importance. T. F. Van Kirk, a work- 
man, in an affidavit on pa^ 87, says that he has assisted and helped 
plug numerous plates^ with the assistance and under the direction of 
the general superintendent and superintendent of armor-plate depart- 
ment. He continues: 

The following is a partial Mat of plates: Plate x-9, 13 inches, April 11 and 12, 1892. 
Plugged and hammered up. Forty holes in top and Inottom of plate. This plate 
was afterwards finished, stami>ed, x-8, 13 indies, AjhiI 23 and 24, 1892. A great 
many h<^es in top of plate run in wire 4 feet or more m presence of my hMper. llie 
matmal in this plate was very bad, and, in trying to plug, the plugs womd fall ii^, 
but we finally doctored it up and it passed inspection. 

The affidavit of Samuel ^eriff (p. 88) says: 

The plugging and doctorinff of nhites was generally done at night, when no inspectors 
were at>out, but I seen one nxea one day at imon. 

T. F. Farley makes and affidavit (p. 88) in which he says concerning 
the plates of^the Monterey: 

They were frequently imperfect, full of deep blowholes and defects. They were 
frequently taken off the planer in the daytime and hidden or covered up until night, 
so as not to be seen by the inspectors, and then worked upon in ti^e nighttime. 

He adds that the holes would be filled up and plugged by orders of 
those in authority about the mill. 
G. W. Kountz (p. 89) makes affidavit: 

I have known of heavy plates being pliigged of holes from 4 to 6 inches unknown 
to the Government inspector. This fraud has been practiced upon the Government 
since long before November, 1892, and since September, 1893. 

T. F. Farley testifies (p. 147) : 

I have seen them l<Hig enough for a person to nm 3 fingers into tfaem that way 
liUusfaating]. * * ♦ ^^ ^ 

Q. How were they plugged?— A. When I first went Uiere they were plugged by 
taking cuttings from the same plates, and with a small hand hammer Uiose cuttings 
were taken and by pushing or placing small cuttings into these blowholes until they 
were full, then hunmering them in with a punch and placing more and more in the 
hcHe until it was level, until it could stand no more plugging. 



Q. What was the largest blowhole or piping that you have seen plugeed?— A. The 
largest that I ever saw would not be over three-fourths of an inch incuameter at its 
mean diameter, and I could not say about the depth. 

Q. Why could you not say about the depth?— A. Because they run in such a tor- 
tuous wav. 

Q. Did you never try to search them?— A. Yes, sir; I have used a small flexible 
wire and run it in. I have run wires in to the depth of 18 inches into the plates, 
and I know that plates that 1 run a wire into 18 Inches passed and is now some- 
wfaeie. 

Samuel Sheriff testified (p. 155) that 2 or 3 barbette plates of the 
Indiana were plugged and passed. He knew of a patch put on to one 
of tinese, plates to nil a hole from 2 to 3 inches square. 
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Such are specimens of the testimony regarding the plugging of 
plates. In the opinion of your committee they bear out Commodore 
oampson's allegation that 'Hhe conceahnent of the blowholes was a 
fraud upon the Government." Superintendent Schwab, however, 
when questioned conceminj; this allegation, said that he did not con- 
sider such concealment a fraud and that he would expect the same 
treatment from others if he was ordering plates. 

THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH CHARGES. 

The tenth allegation, that the inspector's stamp was either dupli- 
cated or stolen and used without the knowledge of the Government 
inspectors, is, in the opinion of your conunittee, hardly sustained. 
The stamp may have been used in some instances without the knowl- 
edge of tne Government inspector while his attention was diverted 
to something else, but there was nothing systematic about it and 
there is no evidence that it was either duplicated or stolen. 

The eleventh all^ation, that the Government inspector in inspect- 
ing bolts was deceived by means of false templates or gauges, is 
unsupported. 

THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTH>N. 

The evidence discloses the fact that the Grovemment inspection was 
negligent and defective. None of the inspectors were, howeveri 
charged with dishonesty, nor is there any evidence tending to show 
that any of them were corrupt. Some were diligent and others 
negligent. There was, however, a disposition on me part of most 
of them to assume that the company itself was watching its super- 
intendents and employ^. Mr. Frick, chairman of the boara of 
managers, in his testimony (p. 691) said that he alwavs relied on the 
fact that the Grovemment had inspectors there. He did not know what 
they were there for unless it was to see that the specifications of the 
contract were carried out. The inspectors were thus relaying upon 
the company and the chairman of the company upon the mspectors. 
Neither party, however, had any ri^ht to rely in this matter upon the 
other. Each had its own independent duty to perform. The com- 
pany was bound to fulfill the contract in every particular and the 
inspectors were there to see that they so fulfilled it. The failure of 
either to perform his duty was no excuse for the other. The com- 

Eany can not shelter themsdves behind the Gh>vemment inspectors, 
[oreover, tlie fraud has been traced home to their general super- 
intendent, himself a stockholder in the company. Commoaore 
Sampson in his testimony (p. 882) alleges that if the Ohrdnance Bureau 
had sent officers to the works to act as spies upon the company 
they would have gene with very different mstructions. They did 
not go there expecting to be deceived, and he thought it no excuse 
at all for the company to say that they were negligent in their duties. 
He savs that they were slow to believe that frauds were being perpe- 
trated, and not so quick to realize them as they perhaps ought to have 
been. 

Certain it is that the inspectors were there to know of their own 
knowledge that the specifications of the contract were being faith- 
fully carried out. They were not to rely upon others, but to know 
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of their own knowledge that everythinf^ was ri^ht. It was their sole 
duty to protect the Government. It is in evidence that while the 
manufacture of the armor was going on, day and night, including 
Sundays, the inspectors were on duty only eight hours each day, 
excepting Sundays, when they were not there at all. Allowing the 
eight hours to have been spent in the works they were there only two- 
sevenths of the time. Tlieir inspection covered only forty-eight 
hours of the one hundred and sixty-eight hours of work each week. 
Much of the eight hours of inspection was devoted to office work. 
At times only one inspector was on duty, and most of the time but 
two. While the committee believe., that to-day the inspection is 
thorough, it is of the opinion, in view of what has happened, that the 
force of inspectors should be increased. 

ORIMINALITT. 

If the criminality of a wnmgf ul act is to be measured by the deliber- 
ation with which it is committed, the magnitude of the evils likely to 
result from its perpetration, and the want of provocation with 
which it is done, the frauds which your committee have found are 
worthy to be called crimes. The servants of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany (whether with or without the knowledge of the company), to 
increase their gains, deliberatdy continued for many monthis to 
commit acts whose natural and probable consequence would be the 
sacrifice of the lives of our seamen in time of war, and with them, 
periiaps, the dearest interests of the nation. 

The company were hired to make the best possible armor plate and 
paid an enormous price for so doing. They were hired to make an 
armor that would stand the shots m an enemy and upon which the 
nation might rely in time of need. They were paid between $500 and 
$700 a ton and thousands of doUan a plate for so doing. Resting 
under these obligations the company or its servants have perpetrated 
muufold frauds, the natural tendency of which was to palm off upon 
the Government an inferior armor, whose inferiority might perchance 
appear only in the shock of battle, and with incalculable damage to 
the country. 

No fine or mere money compensation is an adequate atonement for 
such wrongs. The commissicHi of such frauds is a moral crime of the 
gravest character. Your committee do not consider it as within 
their province to draft a criminal statute; but they do feel under obli- 
^tion to call the attention of the House to the importance of protect- 
mg in the future the interests of the Treasury, the lives of our seamen, 
and the safety of the nation by appropriate legislation, denouncing as 
crimes all such acts of fraud ana deception practiced upon the Gov- 
ernment in connection with armor plate and other material of war, 
and making such acts severely punishable in all persons who commit 
them or aid and abet their commission. 

THE PLATES MUST BE TESTED. 

Notwithstanding all the admissions made by the superintendents 
employed by the Carnegie company, they claim that all plates paid 
for Dy the Government are up to tne specifications of the contracts. 
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Hiey allege that they not only made the best [date that could be made 
at that time, but that the plates will all surpass the minimimi accept- 
ance test required by the Government without regard to the alleged 
false treatme^it) plugging of blowholes or manipulation of tensile tests. 

Para^aph 92 of me contract of February 28, 1893, states that the 
obligation is imposed upon the contractor to satisfy the inspector that 
everything has oeen done in strict accordance with the terms of the 
contract. It has been conclusively shown that the inspectors have 
been satisfied and the armor plates passed by the most notorious 
ft*auds. The efforts of the company, and of its superintendents, Cline, 
Corey, and Schwab, have been to satisfy your committee that the 
armor is up to the requirements of the contract, notwithstandii^ the 
false reports to inspectors, doctoring of specimens, plumng of phites, 
fraudulent retreating of test plates, and * 'jockeying '^f the testing 
machine. The unblushing character of the frauds to which these men 
have been parties, and the disregard of truth and honesty which the 
have shown in testifying befwe your committee, render them un- 
worthy of credence. 

Andl everything bears against their contention. It is not to be sup- 
posed that such manifold frauds were continued for so long a time 
without an important object to be gained. As the individuu plates, 
and the groups of plates passed in manv cases by fraud, the fair 
conclusion is that without the frauds tney would not have been 



Two Questions remain, however, first, whether, notwithstanding 
the frauas and the f ailiure to attain the high standard required by the 
contracts, the armor is not still good steel and fair armor: and second, 
the extent to which the Government has been damaged oy the frauds 
and irregularities practiced upon it. 

The terms of the resolution under which your conunittee is acting 
require them to ascertain the amount of damages. It is impossible, 
however, for them to do this with their present powers. The only way 
to determine the actual condition and strength of the armor is by sub- 
jecting certain plates of the groups passed oy fraud to ballistic tests. 
This your conunittee has no power to do. For the information of the 
House, in relation to the question of fiurther continidng this investiga- 
tion by making such ballistic tests, your committee have ascertained 
the whereabouts of 59 representative plates, allied to have been 
falsely treated. The following table shows their weight, cost, and 
defects, and the ships upon wmch they can be found: 

JJUt o/moit important alleged defective plate$, 

MONTEREY. 



Siwj. 


Location. 


No. 


Weight. 


Cost. 


Defect. 


13 inches ... 


Belt. K.L. star- 
board. 
Belt.No.4,H.O. 

After-turret 

(porthole). 
do 


X8 
X13 
214 
325 


17.5 tons 


»,138.45 
8,728.94 
3,929.38 
5,414.50 


Pipe 4 feet long, p. 87. 
Bad holes, p. 88. 
Oil burned oir 


13 inches 

7 5inche8 


16.74 tons 

6.7tans 


7.6 inches 


9.2%mm 


Do. 
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List of most important alleged defective plates — Continued. 
MONADNOCK. 



8lZ€. 



I 



LocatiTTi. 



11.5 inches i Barbette. 



11.5 inches. 
11.5 inches. 
11.5 inches., 
^inches 



9inches do., 



.No. 



WciRht. 



Cost. 



70J , $10,596.15 



mi I 

JWo 

448 I 

473 
452 
486 ' 



No. 10. S t a r - 
boera. 

No. 13, port 

No. 8, port 

No.l2,starboard. 



Defect. 



Chanjje'l colors; not heated; 

test pieces stretched, p. 105. 
Fake treatment after b^dint;. 
Test pieces stretched, p. 105. 
Tempered, no annealing. 
Scrap ends only in furnace 

tested. 



15,507.05 
10,876.00 
10,727.00 
7,643.00 



7'Ss*no ilHeated to cherry for rectifl. 
8 010. 00 'I ^^^^ ^^^^^ treatment. 



lOin-fe^ 

lOincVcs 

lOin-h.e^ 


.. Bori'cttr 

iio 

.J do 


Wini^.es 

Winches 


-1 "" 


U inches.... 
5.5inchefi. .. 


..j Turret ^ 

1 
do 



4 inches.. 



?:dc 



iriO 

X57 
X47 



NEW YORK. 



>.4yi toil*. 



24«i 15.402 tons. 
2939 5.279 tons... 



$9,134.00 I 
9,080.00 I 
8,992.00 ; 
9,108.00 

9,0S1.00 

3,094.00 I 



29.52 
Xl8a 

X22i 
X19b 



I 



«.399tons I 3,749.00 1 



Test pieces substituted, p. 100. 

Anneiling heat, five minutes. 

Not heited for treatment. 

Heated eleven hours to cherry 
red after tests. 

In pit from bending; no other 
heat. 

Heated one end thirty min- 
utes; forty-eight hours in 
pit. 
Do. 



No. 9, starboard 
sponsom. 



A.MPHITRnE. 



3, 410.00 I Ends only oil burned off. 



^inches 136, belt... 

9inch€« I 11 P, belt.. 

•inches I 12 P, belt., 

Sinchee ' Belt 



410 
397 
420 
218 



No.lS.stftfboard 



ffi,S90.00 
7, 662. CO 
7,758.00 
1,834.00 



Dipped 



in oil, blunt ofT. 



Dipped in oil, ends chanr;ed. 
Dipped in oil, burnt off. 



TERROR. 



TiDChes ; Belt.... 

Tinches do.. 

Tinches j do.. 



492 
705 
678 



No. 7, starboard. 
No.l2,.sterboard. 
No. fi, starboard.! 



$8,741.00 
8,023.00 
7,830.00 



Ends only treated. 
Edges only heated. 
Do. 



ORK'fO.V. 



8 inches. 
Sinches. 



Sinchea. 



BarJiette. 
....do... 



.do. 



' 1 I 

5«i , I $8,231.00 I Tempered O.K.; no annealing. 

o8:j , 8, 214. 00 , One end only Bot. ; other end 

I . blackened. 

587 1 8,008.00 I Irregular treatment. 



OLVMT'IA. 



45 inches. 
45 inched. 
45 inches. 



Barbette. 

do.... 

do.... 



870 
400 
403 



.1 $4,830.00 
.' 4.836.00 I 



No treatment. 
Do. 
Do. 



Oil burnt off. 



8 D— 67-1— vol 9- 



-12 



I 
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ABMOB PLATE OONTKACTS WITH CARNEGIE STEEL CO. 



Four-inch casemate, 
INDUNA. 



Plates. 


No. 


LocatiOD, 


Cost. 


Defect. 


Diaffonal 


222 
234 
226 
233 
237 
240 
241 


No. 13, starboard.. 
No. 15, port 


$2,172.00 

2,530.00 

419.00 

2,540.00 


Insufficiently heated before annealing. 


^of.::::::::::: 


Do. 


Do 


Fourth treatment same. 


Do 


No. 14, port 

No. 12, port 

No. 4, port 

No. 4, starboard... 


Edees only. 


Do 


3, 162. 00 1 Ten mlnules heat, thirty-alx hours pit. 


Side 


3,235.00 ' Blae heat anneal. 


Do 


3,419.00 , Do. 









MASSACHUSETTS. 



Diagonal. 
Door 



253 No. 13, starboard.. 
334 t No. 5, starboard... 

332 I No. 4, port 

379i do 



$2,157.00 
3,394.00 

3,414.00 
720.00 



Not oil-tempered. 

On fourth and fifth heat top ends only 
heated. 

No treatment at all. 



OREGON. 



273 (No.2, port ; $1,840.00 



In oil cold burned off. 



Four-inch spoiisons. 



Ships. 



Now York. . 

Columbia . . . 
Minneapolis. 

Olympia — 

Cincinnati... 
Raleigh 



No. 



2t-41 
2or.7 
X19H 
.\2S1 
502 
449 
603 
645 
2453 

2136 

472 

627 

641 

2050 

20<J3 



Location. 



No. 7, port 

No. 5, port 

No. 9, starboard... 

No. 6, starboard... 

No. 4, starboard... 

No. 7, port 

No. 6, starboard... 

No. 3, starboard... 

Starboard after be- 
tween 64 and 65. 

Port after between 
57 and 58. 

Port forward. No. 
28 frame. 

No. 2, starboard... 

No. 3, port 

Port after board... 

Port forward 
board. 



Cost. 



$2,432.00 
2,377.00 
3,408.00 
2,469.00 
1,210.00 
2,744.00 
2,444.00 
2,444.00 
3,117.00 

3,139.00 

3,080.00 

3,909.00 
2,909.00 
2,890.00 
2, 86a 00 



Defect. 



Ten minutes heat before annealing. 

Do. 
Ends only treated. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oil burned off. 
Edges only for annealing. 

Do. 
Oil burned off. 

Do. 

Oil burned off; heated to cheny after treat* 

mcnt. 
Ends only. 

Do. 
Ends only. 

Do. 



The resolution of investigation directs your committee to inquire 
into the condition and character of all armor plate, bolts, and other 
appurtenances delivered to the Government oy the Carnegie Steel 
Company and to investigate and inquire as to what amount oi inferior 
or damaged plate, bolts, and other appurtenances had been deliv- 
ered to the Government by said company, and the amount oi com- 
pensation which should be paid to the Government in settlement for 
such damaged or inferior armor plate, bolts, and appurtenances. The 
committee can go no further into this investigation without knowing 
the actual ballistic resistance of groups of plates passed by a test oi 
plates that did not really represent these groups. The company has 
admitted this charge. If the Government is precluded from making 
these tests at their expense by the settlement made January 18, 1894 
(See House Executive Document, Fifty-third Congress, pages 37 and 
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38), they must be made at the expense of the Govenmient. Believ- 
ing that a test of these plates should be made, your committee have 
selected the plates which, in their opinion, ought to be tested. They 
recommend that the money necessary for such a test be taken from 
fmymoneys heretofore appropriated for the increase of the Navy under 
the head of armor and armament. Thev therefore recommend the 
adoption of the accompanying joint resolution (H. Res. 226) : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, auUior- 
ized and directed to remove from the snipe hereinafter mentioned the armor plates 
hereinafter mentioned, and subject said Brmor plates to the same baUistic tests, in 
every respect, as were given to the plates upon the ballistic tests of which the 
lespective ^ups of armor-plate contauiing the hereinafter mentioned plates were 
accepted. The armor plates to be tested, with the ships from which they are to be 
removed, are as follows, to wit: 

From the ship Monannocky the 9-inch belt plate, No. 10, starboard, manufacturing 
number 448; 

From the monitor Terror^ the 7-inch belt plate, No. 6, starboard, manufacturing 
number 678; 

From the ship Oregon^ the 8-inch barbette plate^ No. 587; 

Frcnn the ship Indiana, the 4-inch casemate diagonal plate, No. 14, port, manu- 
bcturing number 233; 

From the ship MassaehuHttSy the 4-inch casemate door, No. 379). 

Be it further resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to remove the 13-inch belt plate KX*, starboard, No. X8, from the 
flhip Monterey, and ascertain whether said plate contains a pipe-hole four f^t long; 
ana if such pipe-hole be found, the Secretary of the Navy is hereby further author- 
ized and diluted to subject the said plate to a ballistic test identical in every par- 
ticular with that which was given to the plate uppn the test of which the group 
containing the said plate, X8, was accept^, and that the first shot be placed in 
that part of the plate containing the pipe-nole. 

The Secretary of the Navy is further reciuested and directed to send to the Con- 
groB a full and detailed report of the hereinbefore directed tests, as soon as may be. 

The members of the Committee on Naval Aifairs of the House of Representatives 
heretofore engaged in investigating the aimor-plate fmuds, are hereby directed to 
witness, as 6^ as possible, each of the hereinbefore mentioned tests; and said tests 
ue to be made at the Indian Head i>ioving ground. 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized and directed to pay from any moneys here • 
tofore appropriated lor the increase of the Navy, under the head of armor and arma- 
ment, such sums as may be necessary for the carrying out of the hereinbefore directed 
tests, and for placine on the ships before mentioned other armor plates, in place of 
the plates remcrved for the purpose being tested, as h^einbefore directed. 
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67th ConoebsJ SENATE. (Documemi 

Itt Session. \ } No. 13. 



AIRPLANE SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND SAN 

FRANCISCO. 



LETTER 



FROM 



THE SECRETARY OP THE TREASURY, 

TlANSUimNQ 

A COMMUNICATION PBOM THE POSTMASTER OBNEBAI,, SUBSCIT* 
TING A SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APBBOPBIATXON BB- 
QUIBEB BY* THB FOflfTAL SEBVICE FOB AIBPLANE SEBVICE 
BBTWBSN NBW YORK AND SAN FBANCISCO, FISCAL YEAB 1021. 



May 20 (calendar day. Mat 24), 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 



TREASURT DEPAKTMfiNT, 

Washington, May 20, 19St, 
The Pbesbmbnt of the Senate. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for consideration of 
the Congress, copy of a communication from the Postmaster General 
of the 20th instant, submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation, in the sum of $125,W)0, required by the Postal Service, 
office of the Second Assistant Postmaster General, for airplane service 
between New York and San Francisco, fiscal year 1021, payable out 
of the postal revenues. 

The necessity for the appropriation and the reasons for the sub- 
mission of the estimate at this time are set forth in the accompanying 
letter of the Postmaster General. 



Respectfully, 



A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 



Office op the Postmaster General, 

Washington, D. (7., May 20, 192L 
The honorable the Secretary of the Treasury. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary : The appropriation for the Postal Service 
for the current fiscal year carries an item of $1,250,000 for the main 
tenance and operation of the air mail service between New York and 
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San Francisco, via Chicago and Omaha. The department finds that 
this appropriation is insufficient to carry on tne air mail service 
beyond the end of the current month. Our expenditures up to the 
end of May will amount to approximately $1,116,000. In order to 
continue the service until the end of June we will be obliged to incur 
a deficiency of approximately $125,000. 

When the present administration took ofiice. it was found that the 
appropriation for inland transportation by railroad routes was being 
used to supplement the specifilc appropriation for the New York-San 
Francisco air mail service, and^ fearing that this practice might not 
be in strict accord with the law, we requested the Comptroller of the 
Treasury for a decision on April 18, to which we received a reply on 
April 25, a copy of reply bein^ attached for your information, wnich 
you will note absolutely forbids the use of railroad transportation 
pay toward supplementiDg our shortly on the New i ork-San 
SVancisco service. 

It is extremely important that this matter be handled promptly 
because, unless the deficiency appropriation is granted, it will faie 
necessary to suspend the New lork-San Francisco air mail service 
not later thiui May 31. 
Very respect! ully. 

Will H. Hays, 

PoBtmoBter Oeneral. 



Teeasuey Department, 
Washington, April 26, 1921. 
The honorable the Postmaster General. 

Sir: I have vour letter of April 18 requesting decision of question 
presented as follows: 

The act making appropnatioiiB for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
iscal year ending June 30, 1921, containB the following provisions: 

** For the purdiase of such aeroplanes as may be necessary to establish, operate, and 
maintain an aeroplane mail service between New Yoric, N. Y., and San Francisco, 
Calif., via Chicago, Ul., and Omaha, Nebr; lor the operation and maintenance of siich 
aeroplanes, including stations, equipment, tools and machinery, and other necessary 
incidental expenses; and for such personnel as may be necessary therefor, $1,250;0')0. 

'* Sec 3. Tnat the Secretary of War is authorized hereafter, in his discretion, to 
d^ver and turn over to the Postmaster General, witlK)ut chaige therefor, from time to 
time^ such motor vehicles, aeroplanes, and parts thereof, and machin^y and tools to 
repaur and maintain the same, as may be -suitable for use in the Foetal Ser\ice: and 
the Postmaster General is authorized to use the same in the transportation of the mails 
and to pay the necessary expenses thereof, including the replacement, maintenance, 
exchange, and repair of such equipment, out of any appropriation available for the 
service in which such vehicles or aeroplanes are used.'^ 

The Post Office Department is employing airplanes transferred from the War Depart- 
ment in the maintenance of mail transportation service between New York and Wash- 
ington, and between Minneapolis and 8t. Louis via Chicago, the expenditures for such 
service being charged to the appropriation *' for inland transportation oy railroad 
routes," inasmuch as the mail involved, if not transported by airplanes, would be 
dispatched by railroad service. 

Your opinion is desired with respect to the following: 

(1) Is the d«partment restricted in the operation of airplane mail service to the 
route specifically authorized between New York and San Frandsco via Chicago and 
Omaha? 

(2) May the service between New York and Washington, and between Minneapolis 
and St. Louis, via Chicago, be considered post roads or j^ost routes, and \b the service 
properly payable from the appropriation for railroad service under section 3 of the act? 
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(3) May the dep&rtment properly operate on the New York-San FranciBCo route 
airplanes and equipment transferred mm the War Dei>artment and maintained by 
expenditures from the railroad transportation appropriation? 

The act of April 24, 1920 (41 Stat., 579 and 580), contains several 
appropriations lor inland transportation of mails — such as by star 
routes in Alaska, by steamboat or other power-boat routes, by rail- 
road routes, and bv electric and cable cars — and section 3 of said 
act, page 583, which is quoted in your submission, expressly author- 
izes the Postmaster General to use airplanes turned over to him by 
the Secretary of War in the transportation of mails, and to pay the 
necessary expenses thereof out of the appropriation available for the 
service in which such airplanes are used. 

I have no doubt that this provision authorizes you, in your dis- 
cretion, to use the airplanes turned over to vou by the Secretary of 
War in the transportation of mails for whicn the appropriations re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph were made and to use said 
appropriations for that purpose. Therefore, your first question is 
answered in the negative. 

Your second question is answered in the affirmative. 

Your third question is answered in the negative. The appropria- 
tion of $1,250,000 made in the act, page 579, for airplane mail service 
between New York and San Francisco, via Chicago and Omaha, is 
specific and exclusive, and precludes the use of any other appro- 
priation for airplane service over said route. 
RespectiuUy, 

W. W. Warwick, Comptroller, 



Supplemental estimate of appropriation required for tht service of the fiscal year endint 
June SOy 19Sly by the Post ujjice Department. 

POSTAL SERVICE. 

(Payable out of postal revenues.) 

Office of the Second Afwistant Postmaster General : 

Airplane service between New York and San Francisco, 1921 ('act of 

Apr. 24, 1920. vol.47, p. 579, sec. I) $1?5,000 

Amount appropriated for the fiscal year for which the appioprialion is 

required 1,250,000 
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67th Congress, ) SENATE. j Document 

lit Setsion. ) ( No. 14. 



GOVERNMENT ROAD ON MISSIONARY RIDGE. 



LETTER 



FROM 



THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

TRANSMITTING 

A COIOCUNIOATION FBOH THE SECBETABY OF WAB, SUBMITTING 
A STTPPIiEHENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPBOPBIATION BEQUIBED BY 
THE WAB DEPABTMENT FOB PBEPABATION OF BEPOBT ON THE 
MANNEB OF IMPBOVINO THE GOVEBNMENT BOAD ON MISSION- 
ABY BIDGB, CHICKAMAITaA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL MIU- 
TABY PABK, FISCAL YEAB 1921. 



Mat 20 icaleiidar day, May 24 \ 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 



Treasury Department, 
Washington, May 20 j 1921, 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for consideration of 
the Congress, copy of a communication from the Secretary of War of 
the 18th instant, submitting a supplemental estimate oi appropria- 
tion, in the sum of $500, recjuired by the War Department to cover 
the cost of examination and preparation of report upon the manner 
of improvement of the Government road on Missionary Ridge, 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park, fiscal year 
1921. 

The necessity for the appropriation and the reasons for the sub- 
mission of the estimate at this time are set forth in the accompanying 
letter of the Secretary of War. 
Respectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 



War Departmnet, 
Washington f May 18, 1921. 
The Secretary of the Treasury. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: 1. I have the honor to transmit here- 
with a deficiency estimate of %^Q0 to cover the cost of the examination 
and preparation of report upon the manner of improvement of the 
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Government road on Missionary Ridge, in Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park, as required by an act of Congress 
approved February 2, 1921 (Public, No. 300, 66th Cong.). 

2. The act cited above required the completion of the examination 
and the submission of the report thereon by the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park Commission within four months 
from the passage of the act and authorized the appropriation of not 
to exceed $500 to cover the cost thereof but did not actually make 
any appropriation. The report has been submitted by the commis- 
sion to the Secretary of War and is being transmitted by him to 
Congress with his recommendations. In the preparation of this 
report the sum of $500 has been obhgated by the commission, under 
the authority contained in the act, and this amount is now due to 
the company of consulting engineers who made the examination. 

3. To provide for the payment of the amount now due, the accom- 
panying estimate is submitted. 

Sincerely, yours, 

John W. Weeks, Secretary of War. 



Estimates of appropriations required for the service o/Uie fiscal year ending June SO, 1921, 

by the Secretary of War. 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park: 

For payment of cost of examination and preparation of report upon the im- 
provement and maintenance of the Government boulevard on Miasion- 
ary Ridge, in the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Park, as directed in an act approved Feb. 2, 1921 (vol. 41. p. 1096, 

sec. 1), submitted $500 

Amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1921 50,000 
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67th Congress, ) SENATE. ( Documkxt 

ht Sessiion. \ \ No. 15. 



NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 



Mat 20 (calendar day, May ?5). 1921. Ordered to be printed. 



Mr. McCoBMiCK submitted the following 

CONFBBENCE BBPORT ON THE BILL (S. 1084) <'TO PBOVIDE A NA- 
TIONAL BTTDOET SYSTEM AND AN INDEPENDENT AUDIT OF 
GOVBENMENT ACOOXTNTS, AND FOB OTHEB PUBPOSES." 



The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1084) to pro- 
vide a national budget system and an independent audit of Govern- 
ment accounts, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
Uieir respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by the amendment of the House, 
insert the following: 

TITLB I.^DEFimnONS, 

Section 1. This Act may le cited as the *' Budget and Accounting Act, 



Sec, 2, When used in this Act — 

The terms ^^ department and estaUishment" and '^ department or 
establishment" mean any executive department, independent commis^ 
sum, board, bureau, office, agency, or other establishment of the Qovem- 
ment, including the municipal government of the District of Columbia, 
but do not include the legislative bran^^h of the Government or the Supreme 
Court of the United States; 

The term ^^the Bvdget" means the Budget required by section 201 to 
he transmitted to Congress; 

The term ^^ bureau" means the Bureau of the Bvdget; 

The term '^ director" means the Director of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get; and 

The term ** assistant director" means the Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
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TITLE II.-THE BUDGET 

Sfc. 20L The President shall transmit to Congress on th^ first day 
of each regular session^ the Budget, which shall set forth in summary 
and in detail: 

(a) Estimates of the expenditures and appropriations necessary 
in hi^ judgment for the support of the Government for the ensuing 
fiscal year; except that the estimates for such year for the legislative 

branch of the Oovernment and the Supreme Court of the United States 
sliall he transmitted to the President on or before October 15 of each 
year J and shall be included by him in the Budget without revision; 

(b) His estimates of the receipts of the Government during the en- 
suing fiscal year J under (1) laws existing at the time the Budget is trans- 
mitted and also {2) under the revenue proposals, if any, contained in 
the Budget; 

(c) The expenditures and receipts of the Government during the last 
completed fiscal year; 

(a) Estimates of the expenditures and receipts of the Government 
during the fiscal year in progress, 

(e) The amount of annual, permanent^ or other appropriations, in- 
cludinq haUincts of appropriations for prior fiscal years, available for 
expenditure during the fiscal year in progress, as of November 1 of such 
year; 

if) Balanced statements of (!) the condition of the Treasury at the 

end of the last completed fiscal year, (2) the estimated condition of the 

Treasury at the end of Uie fiscal year in progress, and (3) the estimated 

condition of the Treasury at tite end oftlie ensuing fiscal year if the 

financial proposals conta/iTied in the. Budget are adopted; 

ig) Alt essential facts regarding the bonded and ot/ier indebtedness of 
the Government; and 

(h) iSuch other financial statements and dala as in his opinion are 
necessary or desirable in order to muke know,- in all practicable detail 
the financial condition of the Government. 

Sec, 202. (a) If the estlinated receipts for the ensuing fiscal year con- 
tained in the Budget, on the ba^is of laws existing at the time tJie Budget 
is transmitted, plus the estimated amounts in the Treasury at the dose 
of the fiscal ye ir in progress, available for expenditure in the ensuing 
fiscal year, are less than the estimated expenditures for the ensuina fiscal 
year contained in the Budget, the President in tlie Budget shaU make 
recommendations to Congress for new taxes, loans, or other appropriate 
action to meet the estimated deficiency, 

(Jb) If the afjgregaie of such estimated receipts and such estimated 
amounts in the Treasury is greater tlia^n such estimated expenditures for 
the ensuing fiscal year, he sliall make such recommendations (w in his 
opinion the public interests require. 

Sec. 203. (a) The President from- time to time may transmit to 
Congress supplemental or deficiency estimates for such appropriaXions 
or expenditures as in his judgment (1) are necessary on axxourU of 
laws enacted after the transmission of the Budget, or {2) are otherwise 
in the public interest. He shall accompany such eMimales with a 
statement of the reasons therefor, including the reasons for their omission 
from the Budget. 

(b) Whenever such supplemental or deficiency estimates rea£Ji an 
<igg^^g<^ y^hich, if they had been contained in the Budget, would have 
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remtired the President to make a recommendation under subdivision 
(a) of section 202, he shall thereupon malce such recommendation. 

Sec, 204' (tt) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, the contents, 
order, and arrangeniitnJt of the estimates of appropriations and the 
statements of expenditures and estimated expenditures contained in the 
Budget or transmitted under section 20ii, and the notes and other data 
submitted iherewiihy shall conform to the requirements of existing law. 

(5) Estimates for lumpsum appropriations contained in the Budget 
or transmitted under section 203 shall be accompanied by statements 
showing, in such detail and form as may be necessary to injorm Con- 
gress, the manner of expenditure of such appropriations and of the 
corresponding appropriations for the fiscal year in progress and the 
last completed fiscal year. Such statements shall be in lieu of Uate- 
mentfi oj like rJiara^'ter now requind, by lav . 

Sec, 205. The President, in addition to the Budget, shall transmit to 
Congress on the first Monday in December, 1921, for the service of the 
fiscal year ending June SO, 1923, only, an alternative budget, which shall 
he prepared in such form and amounts and according to such system of 
classification and itemization as is, in his opinion, most appropriate, 
with such explanatory notes and fables as maybe necessary fo show where 
the various items embraced in the Budget are contained in such alternative 
budget. 

Sec. 206. No estimate or request for an appropriation and no request 
for an increase in an item of any such eMimale or request, and no recom- 
mendation as to how the revenue needs o^the Oovernment should be met, 
shaU he submitted to Congress or any committee thereof by any officer or 
employee of any department or establishment, unless at the request of either 
House of Conmess. 

Sec. 207, There is hereby created in the Treasury Department a bureau 
to be Jcnoum as the Bureau of the Budget. There shall be in the bureau a 
director and an assistant director, who shall be appointed by the President 
and receive salaries of $10,000 and $7,500 a year, respectively. The 
assistant director shaU perform such duties as the director may designate, 
and during the absence or incapa^ty of the director or during a vacancy 
in the office of director he shall ax^t as director. The bureau, under such 
rules and regulations as the President may prescribe, shall prepare for 
him the Budget, the alternative Budget, and any supplemental or deficiency 
estimates, and to this end shall have atdhority to assemble, correlate, 
revise, reduce, or increase the estimates of the several departments or 
establishments. 

Sec. 208. (a) The director, under such rules and regidaiions as the 
President may prescribe, shall appoint and fix the compensation of 
attorneys and other employees ana malce expenditures for rent in the 
District of Columbia, printing, binding, telegrams, telephone service, 
law booTcs, booJcs of reference, periodicals, stationery, furniture, office 
eauipment, other supplies, and necessary expenses of the office, unthin 
the appropriations made therefor. 

(b) No persiTn appointed by the director shaU be paid a salary at a 
rate in excess of $6,000 a year, and not more than four persons so ap- 
pointed shaU be pai^ a salary at a rate in excess of $5,000 a year, 

(c) AU employees in the bureau whose compensation is at a rate of 
$6,000 a year or less shall be appointed in accordance with the civil- 
service laws and regulations. 
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(d) The provisions of law prohibiiijig the transfer of employees of 
executive departments and independent establishments until after 
service of three years shall not apply during the fiscal years ending June 
SO, 1921 J and June 30, 1922, to the transfer of employees to the bureau. 

(e) The bureau shaU not be construed to be a bureau or office created 
since January 1, 1916 j so as to deprive employees therein of the addi- 
tional compensation allowed civilian employees under the provisions 
of section 6 of the LegislativCy Executive^ and Judicial Appropriation 
Act for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1921, and June SO, 1922, if 
otherwise entitled thereto. 

Sec. 209. The bureau, when directed by the President, shad make a 
detailed study of the departments and establishments for the purpose of 
enabling the President to determine what changes (with a view of securing 
greater economy and efficiency in the conduct of the public service) shovXd 
be made in (1) the existing organization, activities, and methods ofhim- 
ness of such departments or establishments, (2) the appropriations 
therefor, (3) the assignment of particular activities to particular services, 
or (4) the regrouping of services. The results of such study shall he 
embodied in a report or reports to the President, who may transmit to 
Congress such report or reports or any part thereof with his recommenda- 
tions on the matters covered thereby. 

Sec. 210. The bureau shall prepare for the President a codification of 
all laws or parts of laws relatirig to the preparation and transmission to 
Congress of statements of receipts and expenditures of the Government 
and of estimates of appropriations. The President shall transmit the 
same to Confess on or before the first Monday in December, 1921, ^rnih 
a recommendation as to the changes which, in his opinion, shotdd be 
made in such laws or parts of laws. 

Sec. 211. The powers and duties reJatin<f to the compiling of estimates 
now conferred and imposed upon the division of Bookkeeping and 
Warrants of the Office of the Secretary of the Treasunj are transferred 
to the bureau. 

Sec. 212. The bureau shall, at the request of any committee of either 
House of Congress having jurisdiction over revenue or appropriations, 
furnish the committee such aid and information as it may request. 

Sec. 213. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, 

(1) every department and establishment shall furnish to the bureau 
such information as the bureau may from time to time require, and 

(2) the director and the assistant director, or any employee of the bureau 
when duly authorized, shall, for the purpose of securing such informa- 
tion, have access to, and the right to examine, any books, documents, 
papers, or records of any such department or establishment. 

Sec. 214. (a) The head of each department and establishment shall 
designate an official thereof as budget officer therefor, who, in each year 
under his direction and on or before a date fixed by him, shall prepare 
the departmental climates. 

(b) Such budget officer shall also prepare, under the direction oj (he 
head of the department or establishment, such supplemental and de- 
ficiency estimates. as may be required for its work. 

Sec. 216. The head of eacJi department and establishment shall 
revise the departmental estimates and submit them to the bureau on 
or before September 15 of each year. In case of his failure so to do, 
the PresideiU shall cause to be prepared such estimates and data as are 
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necessary to enable him to include in the budget estimates and state- 
ments in respect to the work of such department or establishment. 

Sec. 216. The departmental estimates and any supplemental or 
deficiency eMimates submitted to the bureau by the k^ad. of any depart-- 
ment or establishment shaU he prepared and submitted hi such form, 
manner, and detail as the President may prescribe. 

Sec. 217. For expenses of the esiablishment and maintenance of the 
bureau there is approvriat^idy out of any money in tkr Trexisury n/)t 
othencdse appropnatea, the sum of 9225,000^ to continue available 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 

TITLE UL— GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE. 

Sec. 301. There is created an establishment oj the Government to be 
Icnovyn as the General Accounting Office, which shall be iudspendijit of 
the executive departments and under the control and direction of the 
Comptroller General of the United States. The O^es of Comptroller of 
the Treasury and Assistant ComptroUer of the Treasury are aholi-shed, 
to take effect July Jf, 1921. AU other officers and employees of the 
0§te of the ComptroUer of the Treasury shall become officers and em- 
ployees in the General Accounting Office at their grades and salaries 
on July 1, 1921, and all books, records, documents, papers, furniture, 
office equipment, and other property of the Offi^f of thf Comptroller of 
me Trexisury shall become the property of the General Accounting 
Office. The ComptroUer General is authorized to adopt a seal for the 
(jfeneral Accounting Office. 

Sec. 302. There shaU be in the General Accounting Office a Camp- 
trailer General of the United States and an Assistant Comptroller General 
of th^ United States, who shall be appointed by the President with th^ 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall receive slaaries of 1 10,000 
and S7,600 a year, respectively. The Assistant Comptroller General 
shall perform such duties as may be assigned to him by the Comptroller 
General, and during the absence or incapacity of the Comptroller General, 
or during a vacancy in that office, shall act as ComptroUer General. 

Sec. 303. Except as hereinafter provided in this section, the Conip- 
trotter General and the Assistant comptroller General shall hold office 
forjifteen years. The Comptroller General shall not be eligible for reap- 
potntm^nt. The Comptroller General or the Assistant' ComptroUer Gen- 
eral may be removed at any time by joint resolution of Congress after 
notice and hearing, when, %n the judgment o-f Congress, the Comptroller 
General or Assistant Comptroller General has become permanently inca- 
pacitated or has been inefficient, or guilty of neglect of duty, or of 
malfeasance in office, or of any felony or conduct involving moral turpi- 
tude, and for no other cause and in no other manner except by inweach- 
ment. Any Comptroller General or Assistant Comptroller General 
removed in the manner herein provided shaU be ineligible for reappoint- 
ment to that office. When a Comptroller General or Assistant ComptroUer 
General attains the age of seventy years, he shaU be retired from his office. 

Sec. S04- AU powers and duties now conferred or imposed by law 
upon Ou Comptroller of the Treasury or the six auditors of the Treasury 
Department, and the duties of the Division of Bookkeeping and War- 
rants of the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury relating to Tceevina 
the personal ledger accounts of disbursing and collecting officers, mail, 
so Jar as not inconsistent vntn this Act, be vested in and imposed upon 
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the General Accounting Office and he exercised withotU direction from 
any other officer. The balances certified by the Comptroller General 
shall be final, and conclusive upon the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, The revision by the Comptroller General of settlements made by 
the six auditors shall be discontinued^ except as to setdemerds made 
before Jxdy 1, 1^21. 

The administrative examination of the accounts and vouchers of the 
Postal Service now imposed by law upon the Auditor for the Post Office 
Department shaU be performed on aim after July 1, 1921 , by a bureau 
in the Post Office Department to be hnown ae the Bureau of Accounts, 
which is hereby established for tJtat purpose. The Bureau of Accounts 
shall be under the direction of a Comptroller , who shall be appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate j and shdU receive 
a salary of $5^000 a year. The Comptroller shall perform the adminis- 
trative duties now performed by the Auditor for the Post Offi/ie Depart- 
ment and such other duties in relation thereto as the Postmaster General 
may direct. The appropriation of $5,000 for the salary of the Auditor 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal yexir 1922 is transferred 
and made available for the salary of the Comptroller, Bnrexiu of Accounts, 
Post Offiice Department. The officers and employees of the Office of the 
Auditor for the Post OffiA:e Department eiujaged in the administrative 
examination of accounts shall become officers and employees of the 
Bureau of Accounts at their grades and salaries on July U 1921. Tlie 
appropriations for salaries and for contingent and miscdlaneous 
expenses and tabulating equipment for such office for the fiscal year 1922, 
and all booJcs, records^ documents, papers, furniture, office equipment, 
and other property shall be apportioned between, transferred to, and 
made available for the Bureau of Accounts and the General Accounting 
Office, respectively, on the basis of duties transferred. 

Sec. 305. Section 236 of the ttevised Statutes is amended to read as 
follows: 

*^Sec. 236. All claims and demands whatever by the Government of 
the United States or against it, and all accounts whatever in which the 
Government of the United States is concerned, either as debtor or creditor, 
shall be settled and adjusted in the General Accounting Oj^." 

Sec. 306. AU laws relating generally to the administration of the 
departments and establishments shall, so far as applicable, govern the 
General Accounting Office. Copies of any books, records, papers, or 
documents, and transcripts from the booTcs and proceedings of the General 
Accounting Office, when certified by the Comptroller General or the 
Assistant Comptroller General under its seal, shall be admitted as evi- 
dence with the same effect as tJie copies and transcripts referred to in 
sections 882 and 886 of the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 307. The Comptroller General may provide for the payment of 
accounts or claims adjuMed and settled in the General Accountirw Offix^e, 
through disbursing officers of the several departments and establishments, 
instead of by warrant. 

Sec. 308. The duties now appertaining to the Division of Public 
Moneys of the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, so far as th^y 
relate to the covering of revenues and repayments into the Treasury, 
the issue of duplicate cnecks and warrants, and the certification of out- 
standing liabilities for payment, shall be performed by the Division of 
Bookkeeping and Warrants of the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Sec, 309. The Comptroller General shall prescribe the forms, systems y 
and procedure for administrative appropriation and fund ax^counting in 
the several departments and establishments j and for the administrative 
examinaiion of fiscal officers' accounts and claims against the United 
States. 

Sec. SlO. The offices of the six auditors shall be abolished, to take 
effect July 1, 1921. All other officers and employees of these offices 
excevt as otherwise provided herein shall become officers and employees 
in the General Accounting Offi/^e at their grades and salaries on July J, 
1921. All boolcs, records y documents y papers ^ furniture^ office equip* 
menty and other property of these offices, and of the Division of book- 
keeping and Warrants y so far as they relate to me vx>rk of such division 
transferred by section S04y shall become the property of the General 
Accounting Office. The General Accounting Office shatt occupy tem-^ 
vorarily the rooms now occupied by the office of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury and the six auditors. 

Sec. 311. (a) The Comptroller General shall appoint y remove, and 
fix the compensation of such attorneys and other employees in the General 
Accounting Office as may from time to time be provided for by law. 

(6) AU such appointmeniSy except to positions carrying a salary at 
a rate of more than 95,000 a year, shall be made in accordance urUh the 
dvH-service laws and regulations. 

(c) No person appointed by the Comptroller General shaU be paid 
a salary at a rate ofrrvore than tOyOOO a yeary and not more than four 
persons shall be paid a salary at a rate of more than tSyOOO a year. 

(d) AU officers and employees of the General Accounting Office. 
wheOier transferred thereto or appointed by the Comptroller Generat 
shaU perform such duties as may be assigned to them by him. 

(e) Am official acts performed by such officers or employees specially 
designated therefor by the Comptroller Oeneral shall have the same 
force and effect as though performed by the Comptroller General in 
person. 

(f) The Comptroller General sliaU make such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary for carrying on the work of the General Accounting 
OfficCj including rules and regulations concerning the admission of 
attorneys to practice before suck office. 

Sec. 312. (a) The Comptroller General shaU investigatCy at the seat 
cf g&oemment or elsewherCy aU matters relating to the receipt, disburse- 
menty and application of public funds y and shall make to the President 
tc^en requested by him, arid to Confess at the beginning of each reaular 
session, a report in writing of the work of the General Accounting Office, 
containing recommendations concerning the legislation he may deem 
necessary to fa/nlitate the prompt and accurate rendition and settlement 
of accounts and concerning such other matters relating to the receipt^ 
disbursementy and application of public funds as he may think advis^ 
able. In such regular report, or in special reports at any time when 
Congress is in sessiony he shall make recommendations looking to greater 
economy or efficiency in public expenditures. 

{b) He shaU make such investigations arid reports as shall be ordered 
hf either House of Congress or by any committee of either House having 
jurisdiction over reverhuCy appropriations y or expenditures. The Comp^ 
trotter Gsneral shalLddso, at the request of any such corhmitteey direct 
assistants from his office, to furnish the committee such aid and information 
as it may request. 

S D— ^7-1— vol 9 13 
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(c) TTie Comptroller General shall specially report to Congress every 
expenditure or contract made hy any department or establiehrimkJt in any 
year in violalion of law. 

(d) He shaU avhmit to Congress reports upon the adequacy and effec- 
tiveness of the administrative examiriation of accounts and claims in the 
respective departments and establishments and upon the adequa/yy and 
effectiveness of departmental inspection of the offices and accounts of 
fiscal officers, 

{e) He shall furnish such information rdaiing to expenditures and 
and accounting to the Bureau of the Bud<fet as it may request from time 
to time. 

Sec. SIS. All departments and establishments shall furnish to the 
Comj^troUer General such information regarding the powers, duties, 
activities, organization, financial transactions, arid metKods of business 
of their respective offices as he may from time to time require of them; 
and the Comptroller General, or any of his assistants or employees, when 
duly authorized by him, shall, for me purpose of securing such informa- 
tion, have access to and the right to examine any books, documents, 
papers, or records of any such department or establishment. The 
authority contained in this section shaU not be applicable to expenditures 
made under the provisions of section 291 of the aevised Statutes. 

Sec. 314- The CivU Service Commission shall establish an eligible 
register for accountants for the General Accounting Office, and the exami- 
nations of applicants for entrance upon such register shall be based upon 
questions approved by the Comptroller General. 

Sec. SI 5. (a) AU appropriations for the fiscal year ending June SO, 
1922, for the offices of the Comptroller of the treasury and the six 
auditors, are transferred to and made available for the General Accounting 
Office, except as otherwise provided herein. 

(6) During such fiscal year the Comptroller General, within the limit 
of the total appropriations available for the General Accounting Office, 
may maTce such changes in the number and compensation of officers and 
employees appointed by him or transferred to the General Accounting 
Office under this Act as may be necessary. 

(c) There shall also be transferred to the General Accounting Office 
such portions of the appropriations for rent and contingent and miscd- 
laneovs expenses, vnctuding allotments for printing anu binding, made 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June SO, 1922, 
as are equal to the amounts expended from similar appropriati^ms 
during the fiscal year ending June SO, 1921, by the Treasury Depart- 
msrUfor the offices of the Comptroller of the Treasury and the six auditors. 

(d) During the fiscal year ending June SO, 1922, the appropriatio'ns 
and portions of appropriations referred to in this section shall be avaiL- 
able for salaries arid expenses of the General AccounJbiTig Office^ including 
payment for rent in the District of Columbia, traveling expenses, the 
purchase and exchange of law books, books of reference^ and for all 
necessary miscellaneous and contirigeTU expenses. 

Sec. S16. The General Accounting Office and the Bureau of Accounts 
shaU not be construed to be a bureau or office created since January 1^ 
1916, so as to deprive employees therein of the additional compensation 
allowed civilian employees under the provisions of section 6 of the 
Legislati/oe, Execvlive, and Judicial Appropriation Act for the fiscal 
year ending June SO, 1922^ if otherwise entiiUd thereto. 
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Sec. S17. The provisiaris of law prohibiting the transfer of employees 
of exeeuHve departments and independent estalilishments urml after 
service of three yexirs shall not apply during the fiscal year ending June SO, 
1922, to the transfer of employees to the Oeneral Accounting Ojfice. 

Sec. S18. This Act shall take effect upon its approval by the President: 
. Provided, That sections 301 to 317, inclusive, relating to the Oeneral 
Accounting Office and the Bureau of Accounts, shall take effect July 1, 
1921. ' 

And the House agree to the same. 

Medill McCormick, 
Geo. H. Moses, 
O. W. Underwood, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

James W. Good, 
P. P. Campbell, 
Martin B. Madden, 
Joseph W. Byrns, 
Jno. N. Garner, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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POWER OF THE PRESmENT TO NEGOTUTE TREATIES AND 
METHODS OF RECOGNIZING A NEW STATE. 



POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO NEGOTIATE TREATIES 
WITH FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 

March 3, 1885.— Ordered to be printed. 
fHoase Report No. 9680, Forty-ei^th Coogress, aeoond sessloo.] 

Mr. Tucker, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report: 

The (S)mmittee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives embodied in this report, respect- 
fully submit their report thereon : 

The resolution is in these words: 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be directed to report to the House whether 
^e President, by and with the advice and consent of tne Senate, can negotiate 
treaties with foreign governments by which the duties levied by Congress on importa- 
tions can be changed or abrogated. 

The question thus referred to the committee is one of great impor- 
tance in its relations to our foreign intercourse and our internal 
government. 

The treaty-making power is granted in these terms: 

He [the President] shall have power by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to make treaties, providea two- thirds of the Senators present concur. (Con- 
stitution United States, Art. II, sec. 2, cl. 2.) 

The President is the active instrument in the treaty-making power; 
he has the power to make a treaty, which two-thirds of the Senators 
either advise or consent to. 

The power is delegated to the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and is expressly prohibited to the States. 
(Constitution of the United States, Art. I, sec. 10.) 

The power is not only prohibited to the States and del^ated to the 
President and Senate, but there is no part of the Constitution which 
expressly divides the power with any othw department or officer of 
the Federal Gk)vemment. 

And it has been further claimed in behalf of this power, that 
" treaties made imder the authority of the United States shall be the 
supreme law of the land." (Constitution of the United States, Art. 

• A, Cl. ^.y 

These clauses constitute the full title of the treaty-making power. 
No other clause refers to it. On these therefore the extent and nature 
of the power must rest. 

It will not be denied that the power is exclusive; that is. that all 
which is involved in the power to make tareaties is exclusively vested 
m the President and Senate. 

8 
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4 POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO NEGOTIATE TREATIES. 

But it is claimed that the power is not only exclusive, but is 
unlimited. 

This term may have two references: 

1. It may be unlimited as to the objects over which it may be 
exercised. 

2. Or it may be unlimited in the extent of its operation on the 
objects within its scope. 

The second question is as to what things the treaty-making power 
may contract. And the first as to what limits, if any, in the power to 
treat as to those things within its scope. 

The first relates to the objects withm the scope of the power. The 
second to the extent of the power over such objects. The first may 
be limited and the second unlimited, or vice versa. 

It might be conceded that the power is absolute as to the objects 
within its grasp, and yet those objects be themselves limited in num- 
ber. The degree of power is one thing, the number of objects subject 
to the power an entirely different thing. 

The discussion may, therefore, be analyzed so as to present two 
inquiries. 

1st. Is the power itself absolute and unconditioned and unlimited ? 
If not, what are its limitations ? 

2d. Does it extend to and embrace all subjects? If not, to what 
subjects is the power restrained. 

Even as to those matters, which are clearly within the scope of the 
treaty power, there can be no Question that it is, like all other powers, 
a trust power, delegated to tne Government for the great objects 
named in the preamole to the Constitution, and implied in the other 
clauses of that instrument. It cannot be so exercised as to defeat 
the purposes of the Constitution. 

While it will be conceded that a treaty may make peace, yet it is 
equally true that it cannot make peace upon terms which would sur- 
render a State of the Union to a foreign power, nor make invasion of a 
State by a foreign power lawful, in the lace of the duty of the United 
States to protect every State against invasion (Constitution of the 
United States, Art. IV, sec. 4), nor to dissolve the Union, nor to 
change the Constitution itself, nor to divest the States of powers re- 
served to each by the tenth amendment to the Constitution, nor to 
deny the essential rights of liberty secured by its express terms to its 

f)eople, as in respect of the habeas carpuSj bills of attainder, and the 
ike. (Constitution of the United States, Art. I, sec. 9.) It cannot 
be held with any show of reason that these limitations upon legisla- 
tive power, these duties imposed on the United States as a govern- 
mental corporate being, can be set at naught by a treaty of peace. 
Such a construction oi the Constitution, besides being a reductio ad 
absurdunij is contrary to the whole frame-work of the system, and to 
its plainly expressed purposes. 

So that it cannot be maintained that this power is absolute and 
imlimited, even as to the rightful subjects within its scope. As to 
such subjects the power is limited in its exercise by the plain and 
expressea, or clearly implied, trusts upon which the power was dele- 
gated. 

But the case becomes stronger when we consider the second inquiry 
above presented. Can it be maintained that the essential rights of 
the States, of the people, or of the citizen, secured by the Constitu- 
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tion, are within the scope of the treatjr-makinff power? Can the 
President and Seinate make a treaty which toucnes these subjects? 
Are thev not beyond its scope? Can a treaty be made which shall 
divest the citizen of his constitutional right to habeas corpus ? Can 
a treaty reduce a State to a province, or so amend the Constitution 
ns to deny its equal vote in the Senate, or subject it to a government 
not its own, or to a centralized government of the Union 7 

It may be said that these are extreme cases. The answer is, they 
are the tests of the extent of this power. They only prove beyond 
dispute that if the power were unlimited over the rigntful subjects 
for its exercise, which has been and is denied, yet the question still 
remains, are all subjects within its scope; and, if not, what are in- 
cluded and what excluded ? 

The instant it is admitted that the power has limitations even as to 
what is rightfully subject to it, the cjuestion at issue is narrowed to 
determining all these limits on principles of justice and of fair inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. 

Before proceeding with this inquiry two preliminary objections have 
been stated to any limitation upon the bmding effect of a treaty. 

First. It is said that as a treaty is a compact between two nations 
it must abrogate eil acts of either contrary to its terms. In other 
words, that a compact between two parties must be supreme over the 
separate acts of either. 

This may be conceded, although it will appear upon well-considered 
cases not to be so broadly adjudged. (Foster vs. Neilson, 3 Peters, 
314; Turner vs. American Baptist Union, 5 McLean, C. C. R., 344; 
Taylor vs. Muta, 2 Custis, C. C. R., 454; Cherokee Tobacco, 11 Wall., 
616.) 

But this proposition can only be true when the compact is complete 
and perfect. If it is tdtra vires, or is inchoate, needing any other act 
to complete its binding efficacy, it is petitio prindpii to claim that a 
treaty, which may need legislation in order to bind the nation, is a 
compact, which needs none, and which abrogates all laws repugnant 
to it. 

Second. But it is said that foreign nations know nothing of the con- 
stitutional distribution of political powers, and that the treaty, 
so-called, must in good faith be held supreme, despite a lack of what 
the Constitution may seem to require for its completeness. 

But this position is unsound. The maxim qni cum alio contrahity vel 
estj vd debet esse nan ignaras conditionis ejus is conclusive ui>on the 
foreign nation. That nation has no right (espo ially as to the United 
States, which have a written Constitution) to hold us bound by a paper 
not executed according to our Constitution. That nation need not be 
deceived. Willful blindness to a fact or negligence in taking note of 
what is within reach of inquiry is notice in law. As well might the 
foreign power assume the faith of the United States bound by a treaty 
without the consent of tlie Senate, as by a treaty made by rresident 
and Senate, which lacked legislative sanction, if our Constitution 
makes it incomplete without such sanction. 

These objections involve the petitio principiiy and are unsound. 

The question then recurs, what limitations are there on the power of 
the President and Senate to make treaties ? Or, to limit the inquiry to 
the terms of the resolution referred to us, can a treaty (soHcalled) 
made by President and Senate repeal existing tax laws or impose 
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taxation propria vigore^ or make it imperative on the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pass laws conforming to the terms of the treaty relative 
to taxation ? 

A treaty is a contract, compact, or agreement between nations. It 
binds each nation when made by its lai?^ul authority. If not so n^tde 
it is not binding at all. The agency through which tne national faith is 
bound must be authorized to bind. it. The power to make some con- 
tracts may be exclusive and even absolute, out the question still re- 
mains, wKat contracts may be made ? When, therefore, it is asserted 
that the President and Senate alone have authority to make treaties, it 
does not follow that it may by treaty do anything which is a possible 
subject of contract. What subjects the treaty power embraces is un- 
touched by the conclusion of the exclusive authority to make treaties 
being vested in the President and Senate. 

What limitations exist as to the subjects within the treaty power are 
to be determined by the circumstances. 

Vattel declares a treaty is not valid which is contrary to a former one 
with another nation. (Vattel,- Book II, chap. 12, sees. 164, 165, p. 196 ; 
2 Phil. International Law, 75.) 

So he declares that no treaty is bindii^ on a nation which is per- 
nicious to the nation for whose safety the Government is constituted a 
trustee. (Vattel, Book II, chap. 12, sec. 160, pp. 194^-5.) 

It is from the fundamental laws of each State that we must learn where resides the 
authority that is capahle of contracting vdth vaUdity in the name of the State, 
(/(/..section 154, p. 193.) 

It is therefore beyond Question, that a treaty is invalid which de- 
stroys the constitution of tne nation, or the rights of its people thereby- 
secured. A treaty cannot violate the constitution of the nation. It is 
a sound principle of international law, on the high authority just cited, 
that the Government of a nation cannot annul the constitution from 
which its authority is derived. 

But it is also a clear constitutional doctrine. The language of the 
Constitution of the United States, which gives the character of 
'* supreme law'' to a treaty, confines it to ^'treaties made under the 
authority of the United States." That authority is limited and 
defined by the Constitution itself. The United States have no unlim- 
ited but only delegated authority. The power to make treaties is 
bounded by the same limits which are prescribed for the authority 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution. To suppose that 
a power to make treaties with foreign nations is unlimited by the re- 
straints imposed on the power delegated to the United States would be 
to assume that by such treaty the Constitution itself might be abro- 
gated and the liberty of the people secured thereby destroyed. The 
power to contract must be commensurate with and not transcend the 
powers by virtue of which the United States and their Grovemment 
exist and act. It cannot contract with a foreign nation to do what is 
unauthorized or forbidden by the Constitution to be done. The 

Eower to contract is limited by the power to do. (3 Story, Com. on 
onst., sec. 1501.) 

It is on this principle that a treatv cannot take away essential liber- 
ties secured by the Constitution to tne people. The treaty power must 
be subordinate to these. A treaty cannot alien a State or dismember 
the Union, because the Constitution forbids both. 
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In all such cases the legitimate effect of a treaty is to bind the 
United States to do what they are competent to do and no more. 
The United States by treaty can only agree with another nation to 
perform what they have authority to perform under the constitutional 
charter creatii^ tnem. The treaty makes the nexus which binds the 
faith of the Umon to do what their Constitution gives authority to do. 
A treaty made under that authority may do this; all it attempts to do 
beyond it is uUra vires — is null, and cannot bind them. 

We advance to a further limitation. Can a treaty do what the Con- 
stitution has expressly delegated to another department the exclusive 
and independent authority to do ? Or can a treaty compel a depart- 
ment to do what the Constitution submits to its exclusive and abso- 
lute will ? and is not the obligation of the treaty conditioned upon 
its free action in those things which the Constitution confides to it as 
an exclusive and independent department ? 

If a treaty has anv operation to supersede legislative action, or to 
constrain it, it would follow that by treaty a State might be admitted 
into the Union. Congress alone has that power. The treaty be- 
tween the United States and Texas did not propose to make ner a 
member of the Union, and the admission was made by the action of 
Congress. 

Congress has power to naturalize foreigners. A treaty cannot do so 
without or contrary to the will of Congress. So as to bankruptcy, 
patents, copyright, coinage of money, &c. * so as to Army, Navy, pos- 
tal service, exclusive legislation in the District of Columbia. If a 
contract may be made with a foreign nation as to all these subjects, 
which is obligatory on the United States, then it follows that foreign 
intervention m all our internal concerns may supersede under treaty 
stipulations all the powers of Congress intrusted to it by the Con- 
stitution. The cases of the power to tax and to appropriate money 
to public objects is a stronger case than any other agamst the con- 
struction which gives this supremacy to the treaty power. The 
same results follow as to the powers of the President and of the 
judiciary. These, too, may be subordinated by treaty to the su- 
preme control of foreign nations, through the action of the treaty- 
making power, under this construction. Treaties may thus usurp 
the chair of the Executive and the bench of the judges. 

Strong as the argument is against this construction upon its appar- 
ent absurdity, your committee propose to subject the theory to the 
analysis which its importance demands. 

First. Upon fair principles of interpretation of the Constitution, 
let us examine this large pretension for the treaty-making power. 

It is a familiar canon of mterpretation of all papers, and of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to give such construction to each 
part as that all shall stand together in the integrity of each, where 
the repugnancy between them is not xmavoidable. 

By our admirable system of government certain powers are dele- 
gated by the people to a generS government for important general 
purposes, while a large mass of power is reserved to the states re- 
spectively, or to the people. (Constitution of the United States, 
tenth amendment.) The powers so delegated to the United States are 
distributed between three departments — the legislative, executive, 
and judicial. Each is absolutely exclusive in its appointed sphere of 
action. 
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All legislative power granted is vested in Congress. (Constitution 
of the United States, Art. I, sec. 1, cl. 1.) The executive power is 
vested in the President, except that in appointments to office, and in 
makine treaties, a branch of Congress, the Senate, participates. The 

¥' idicial department is confided to a Supreme Court and other courts, 
he powers of each are defined. In their independent position as 
parts of the whole organism, they are made consistent oy so con- 
struing their powers as to prevent collision, and to make them har- 
monious in action. 

In the masterly judgment of Chief-Justice Marshall, in Maybury vs. 
Madison (1 (/ranch, 49), and Fletcher vs. Peck (1 Cranch, 87), we see 
how the exclusive law-making power is not obstructed, but is made to 
yield to the supremacy of the Constitution under the judicial authority 
to declare what law is operative. 

In the jealous vigilance with which the domain of law making and 
that of law executing are defined and separated during our whole his- 
tory, we see how apparent repugnency is reconciled, conflicts adjusted, 
and the constitutional orbits of the two departments are preserved 
from collision. 

In all these cases absolute terms are qualified so as to harmonize 
differences and make seeming conflicts consistent with the integrity 
of the power, of each department and the harmonious action of the 
whole organism. 

Apply this canon to the question in issue. 

The treaty-making power dv itself seems to be absolute and uncon- 
ditioned. Nothing IS said wnich indicates its dependence upon the 
legislative department. This is all that can be claimed for it, and is 
freely conceded. 

But look at the powers of Congress — that body whose laws are 
made for the protection of the people and their liberties: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. (Constitution 
of the United States, Art. I, sec. 1.) 

The Congress shall have power to lav and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and ^neral welfare of the 
United states; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. (Constitution of the United States, Art. I, sec. 8, chap. 1.) 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. (Constittttion 
of the United States, Art. I, sec. 7, c}iap. 1.) 

A bill passed by both Houses becomes a law when approved by the President. Con- 
stitution of the United States, Art. I, sec. 7, chap. 2.) 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law; and a regular statement and account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money shall be published from time to tiuie. (Ait. I, sec. 9, chap. 7.) 

Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested by tms 
Constitution in the Government of me United States, or in any Department or oAioer 
thereof. (Art. I, sec. 8, chap. 18.) 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be made under the authority of 
the United States shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. (Constitution of the United States, Art. VI, chap. 2.) 

All of these provisions are contained in the first article of the Con- 
stitution, whien is confined to the law-making power. 

We thus find all the exclusive and absolute forms for grants of 
power, claimed for the treaty-making authority, used and with great 
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emphasis as to the law-making department. We find the suprem- 
acy claimed for the treaty asserted primarily for the laws made in 
pursuance of the Constitution, and, most strikingly, the power to 

Sve eflfect to and to carry into execution the powers vested in the 
ovemment of the United States or in any department or officer 
thereof (wliich includes the treaty power) is vested in Congress 
through the agency of necessary and proper laws. 

This clause is most pertinent to this discussion. A treaty is an 
afflrement to do or not to do. It is in may cases, to use the law 
phrase pecuUar to contracts, executory. It is not executed. It does 
not act, it agrees to act. The deed must be done by another than 
theparty making the agreement to do, which is the treaty. 

Tnis clause declares that '^Congress shall have power to pass all 
laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution all powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States or 
in any department or officer thereof.'' 

This language makes it clear that while the executory agreement is 
in the treaty-making power, the power of execution is vested in Con- 
gress. It is a power of independent action not constrained. It is a 
power to do or not to do, as Congress maj decide. The treaty is thus 
made to depend for its consummate obhgation on the action of Con- 
gress, not of constraint, but of independent will; and therefore no 
treaty can bind the country's faith until the power which makes the 
executory stipulations of a treaty obtains concurrence from the 
power which alone can carry the agreement into execution. 

This clause establishes beyond doubt that the validity of a treaty is 
conditioned on the will of Congress, and it is totally inconsistent with 
a purpose to supersede the law-making by the treaty-making author- 
ity, or to subordinate the former to the latter, by constraining the 
conformity of the action of Congress to that of the President and 
Senate. 

The construction of the two parts of the Constitution must be such 
IS to make them consistent, and not repugnant. 

But another canon of construction may be invoked. It is true the 
power to make treaties is without express limitation; but so is the tax 
power; it is more; it is in terms exclusive of all participation in the 
origination of biUs to raise revenue. A general expression for the 
grant of power is always to be by a special grant oi anything com- 
prehended under the general phrase. How then can a general grant 
to make treaties fail to encounter an exception from a special and 
exclusive ^ant to this House to originate, and to Congress to pass, all 
bills to raise revenue ? 

If the claim of supremacy for a treaty be admitted in the matter of 
taxation, then the President and Senate may levy taxes to the exclu- 
sion of the House of Representative, or confine it only to the registra- 
tion of the will of the President and Senate. How can this consist 
with the right to originate tax bills by the House, and the only right 
of the Senate to propose or concur with amendments ? How can the 
exclusive power of the House to originate stand with the exclusion of 
the House even from the consideration of the treaty which levies 
taxes ^ 

But if this claim be admitted in the case just stated, then a fortiori 
a treatv may borrow money, regidate commerce, coin money, 
establish post-offices and post-roads, raise armies and navies, regulate 
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the militia, establish bankrupt laws, and laws as to naturalization, 
and patents, and copyright, and exercise exclusive l^islation in the 
District of Columbia. It may thus by a perpetual toeaty annul or 
paralyze all the powers of Congress, and admit a foreign nation to 
exact, with the alternative of war, a compliance with these sweeping 
stipulations in the internal government of the people of the United 
States. 

Such consequences, the logical result of the claim asserted, are con- 
clusive against its validity, and demonstrate the fallacy of the con- 
struction of the Constitution ,on which it rests. 

The result from a true construction of the Constitution is this: 
Both powers are independent in their respective orbits. The law- 
making power must be heard in its full voice in all .that operates on 
the people as law. Their taxes must be collected and their monej 
appropnated by the laws of Congress. Their commerce, their 
defense by Army and Navy, their coinage, their citizenship, and 
their internal administration must be imder the control of the legis- 
lative department. 

The Congress cannot reach out to negotiate with other nations. It 
cannot make compacts or agreements. It may condition its own 
legislation on that of foreign nations, and thus make overtures of 
international policy. But the nexus of international faith must be 
bound by the treaty-making power, or Congress may pass the laws 
necessary and proper to carry into execution the stipulations of a 
treaty. The treaty is executory and tentative as to all which it 
cannot do of and by itself and which requires the perfecting and com- 
pleting hand of the legislative power. 

This construction makes all parts consistent. The contrary con- 
struction lays the executive and legislative departments under the 
arbitrary and supreme dictation of the President and Senate. It 
does more. It may bind them by a chain for years or forever, bind- 
ing future Presidents and Senators and Houses of Representatives 
to the will of a foreign power, a chain which can only be broken by a 
rude appeal to war. 

The domain for the operation of municipal law cannot be invaded 
by the authority which makes compacts with foreign nations. The 
primary trust of all Governments is the welfare of the people for 
which they are created; the interference of a foreign will m intern^ 
affairs must be secondary and subordinate. This is modem interna- 
tional law, and must be that upon which a republic will insist. In its 
nature, therefore, a treaty ought not to frame or modify municipal 
law for anjr people, and cannot, under our Constitution. A treaty 
cannot disjoint or disturb the equipoise of powers fixed by the Con- 
stitution. It cannot be the mam-spring of authority, nor derange 
the constitutional distribution of powers. A treaty can only bind 
the declared will of our people through their legislative department 
to a foreign nation, or that foreign nation in harmonious co-operation 
with our own domestic policy. 

The argument may be thus stated: The Constitution has created 
diverse agencies for the different functions to be performed. The 
power of taxation is exclusive in Congress. The power to make 
treaties is exclusive in the President and Senate. These two are 
independent of each other, with no direct control by either over the 
other. How can the agent to make a treaty make a valid one which 
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assumes for that agent the power to do what the Constitution denies 
to it, and takes from another agent a power the Constitution has 
given to it? Under cover of a contract to do a thing, this would 
involve a power in the agent to do what was forbidden to it by the 
Constitution. In other words, by assuming authority to contract 
with a foreign nation to do what the Constitution forbids it to do, it 
would confer the forbidden power on itself. 

This conclusion seems upon the analysis of the Constitution to be 
established upon impregnable grounds, which subordinates foreign 
policy to home government, treaty stipulations with foreign nations 
to the municipsi law, and admits no entangling alUance with alien 
nations to an mtrusive control of the laws made by Congress for the 
promotion of the welfare and protection of the liberties of the people. 

The inquiry may be suggested, Upon what, then, can the treaty- 
making power operate independently of that of Congress 1 

The answer is not diflRcuIt. The status of war created by Congress 
may be determined by a status of peace created by treaty — agreements 
as to mutual extradition, mutual expatriation, for the cession of 
territory to the United States, mutual intercourse by ambassadors, 
&c., and all proposals as to maitters which may be consummated by 
law. 

Some stress is laid upon the power of a treaty of peace to repeal a 
declaration of war. It is conceded that this may be, but the reverse 
is equally true. A peace by treaty to-day may be repealed by a 
declaration of war to-morrow. Congress cannot create the status of 
peace by repealing its declaration of war, because the former requires 
the concurrence oi two wills, the latter but the action of one. Sup- 
pose a treaty with Great Britain provided that the United States 
should never keep an army or navy except by its consent, or should 
make a permanent appropriation for an army, when the Constitution 
declares none shall oe made for a longer period than two years, it 
cannot be supposed- that Congress could not repeal or rather disregard 
such stipulations. Thus the war power in Congress may annul the 
action of the treaty power. 

Your committee is not content to rest the conclusions thus reached 
by a critical analysis of the Constitution upon this view alone. They 
will be found to be sustained by the historic analogy of our system of 
government with that which it so closely resembles in respect to this 
subject, and by the processes by which the balances of our Constitu- 
tion were finally adjusted by its wise framers. 

While the constitutional system of our great Republic differs very 
much from that of Great Britain, it is an nistoric lact that ours was 
framed upon the British model as to the distribution of the func- 
tions of the three departments of government, with a radical departure 
in respect to the sources of the powers of all of them. Annul the 
hereditary principle as the source of authority in the British con- 
stitution, and suDstitute the popular will for it, and the likeness 
between the two in the distribution of powers is very striking. 

By the British constitution the powers of war and peace — of treaty- 
malang — are in the Crown. The power over taxation is primary in the 
Commons, as a consummate law, m King, Lords, and Commons. All 
money bills, to levy taxes and to appropriate their proceeds must origi- 
nate with the Commons. 
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The treaty power in the Crown is as absolute as the money power in 
the Commons. The Crown can no more levy taxes or appropriate 
money than the Commons can make treaties. Independent in their 
spheres, these rival powers are conditioned for consummate eflFect 
upon the will of the other. The Crown would not dare by treaty to 
levy a tax, or put its hand into the nation's treasury. Nor is the 
nexiis of completed compact ever formed in cases requiring the 
change of laws relating to taxation, or the appropriation of money, 
until the supreme guardians of the people^s liberties shall vote a 
supply. The national faith is never bound, in practice is never 
pleaged, until Parliament, under the originating will of the Commons, 
shall pronounce its fiat. (Lawrence's Wheaton International Law, 
4.57.) 

The treaty of Utrecht, in respect of reciprocity of commerce between 
*jhreat Britain and France, was never consummated, Parliament reject- 
mg it. (1 Mahon's Hist, of England, p. 24, cited by Wheaton, supra,) 

in such cases the British faith is never pledged until Parliament 
sanctions the terms of the treaty. The validity of the compact is 
dependent on the wiU of Parliament, and no other nation can claim 
England to be bound by any act of its Crown which trenches upon the 
constitutional powers of Parliament to legislate for the interests of 
its people. * 

Your committee deem it unnecessary to dwell further on this well- 
settled doctrine of the British constitution. The supremacy of the 
law-making power over the treaty power of the (>own, and the 
dependence of the validity of the latter on the independent and un- 
constrained vohtion of Parliament, stand out in English history as 
the muniments of popular liberty against the influence of foreign 
nations in the control of the essential rights and interests of the 
English people. 

This striking fact was well known to the framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution; is well known to the civilized world as a fundamental princi- 
ple in their international relations with England. No nation would 
charge a breach of compact on England because the proposal by treaty 
of the Crown failed of parliamentary sanction. Faith cannot be 
broken imtil it is plegded, and the pledge of England is not given in 
such cases until the word of her monarch is confirmed by the law of 
her Parliament. 

When the States of the Confederation came to adopt articles for 
their general government, finally ratified and going into operation in 
March, 1781, this question was brought to their consideration with a 
full view of the British constitution. 

By these articles the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and the sole power of internal taxation and of tariff revenue 
remained with each State, Congress had no tax power. 

But Congress had the war and peace power ana that of making 
treaties; the State being denied that power without the consent of 
Congress. Articles VI and IX. 

The possible conflict between these related powers was avoided by 
precise provisions. 

In the sixth article it was provided that *' no State shall lay any im- 
posts or duties, which may mterfere with any stipulations in treaties 
entered into by the United States in Congress assembled with any 
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king, prince, or state in pursuance of treaties already proposed by 
Congress to the courts of France and Spain. '' 

In looking at those treaties we find the only limit upon the power of 
the States as to imposts and duties was against any discrimination 
which would not place the foreign nation on the footing of the most 
favored. It did not interfere with the tax power at all, except to for- 
bid injurious discrimination against the nations with wbom treaties 
were made. 

In the ninth article it was provided, "That no treaty of commerce 
shall be made whereby the legislative power of the respective States 
shall be restrained from imposing such imposts and duties on foreigners 
as their own subjects are subjected to, or trom prohibiting the expwrta- 
tion and importation of any species or commodities whatsoever. " 

Here again the only limit was against a discrimination to the 
prejudice of foreigners. 

In both cases the amoimt and method of taxation and the regulation 
of commerce by the States was left untouched by the treaty power, 
and it is obvious that, had the two clauses above quoted been left out 
of the articles, no qualification of the power of the States in the matter 
of taxation and commerce would have been admitted by reason of the 
treatj-making power in Congress. 

Without dwelling upon these provisions, thev serve to show that 
the men who framed tnose articles saw the neea of defining precisely 
wherein the treaty power might intrude upon the power of the States 
over taxation and commerce, and that th^ were sedulous to conserve 
the legislation in these matters by the States from the treaty power 
of Congress, the same body in which the legislative power of the 
Confederation was vested. 

But when the Federal Convention met in May, 1787, to revise these 
articles, and when the tax power for Federal purposes and that over 
commerce were vested in Congress, and the treaty power was vested 
in the President and Senate, it will be instructive to mark the process 
by which that great body reached its final conclusion on this subject 
and with what purpose it was done. 

The equality of Tote of the States in the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion was not felt so stronglv in the matter of taxation, because, 
Aough the quota of burden borne by each State was fixed by a vote 
of Congress according to the value of land in each State, the taxing 
power was exclusively in the States. But when the Convention 
proposed to vest the taxing power for Federal purposes in Congress 
the question assumed an importance which menaced the Convention 
with dissolution. 

Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, and Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, in an early period of the Convention, proposed skeletons for the 
Constitution upon which all the debates were based. The former pro- 
portioned the rights of suJBFrage in the national legislature upon the 

quotas of contributions, or to the number of free inhabitants, as 
the one or the other may seem best in different cases." (2 Mad. 
Papers, 731.) Mr. Pinckneyproportioned it to '* the number of in- 
habitants." {Id.y 736-7.) The nrst plan gave to each branch of the 
legislature the power to originate bills; the second gave the origina- 
tion of aJl money bills to the House, without power in the Senate to 
alter them. 

S D— 67-1— vol 9 14 
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In each .of these plans the Senate was to be chosen by the House, 
the number from each State bein^ left blank in the proposition of 
Mr. Pinckney. Mr. PinckneVs pEtn gave the treaty power to the 
Senate exclusively. (P. 742.) 

But when the smiJl States insisted upon an equal vote in both 
houses, the large States opposed it with strenuous zeal. This con- 
flict was serious and threatening. The issue was narrowed to a con- 
tention upon an equality of the States in the Senate. 

Mr. Wilson, of rennsylvania, showed that twenty-four-ninetieths 
of the total population was in seven small States, who would thus 
control sixty-six-ninetieths; less than one-third controlling more than 
two-thirds. (2 Mad. Papers, 1001.) 

Dr. Franklin said the small States feared for their liberties from a 
proportional representation; and he added, "If the equality of votes 

15 to be put in its plan, the large States say their money will be in 
dancer." (M, p. 1009.) 

The question oeing referred to a conmiittee, it reported a plan by 
which the House was based on a proportional representation, and the 
Senate on equality, with the power in the House to originate bills for 
raising or appropriating money, not to be altered or amended by the 
Senate. (73., p. 1024.) 

This report was substantially adopted July 16. {Id., 1108-1109.) 

The Conmiittee of Detail reported the whole plan August 6. (/({., 
1226, et seq,) The constitution of the two Houses was as previously 
decided on — the House based on numbers, the Senate on States as 
equals. Bills for raising and appropriating money to be originated 
in the House, with no power to amend or alter by the Senate. (P. 
1228.) The treaty-making power was given to the Senate. (Art. 9, 
p. 1234.) 

This report was taken up August 7. 

Mr. Pinckney moved to strike out the clause giving the power to 
originate money bills to the House. 

George Mason said, in his objection to the Senate having equal 
power to originate money bills, ^The purse strings should never be 
put into their hands." (P. 1267.) 

The clause was stricken out by a vote of seven States to four. 

In the debate on the reconsideration of this vote it was repeated 
again and again that the power to originate money bills in the House 
and the equality of the States in the Senate were essentially con- 
nected as considerations for each other in the compromise a^n^eed on. 
{Id,, p. 1270-1272.) Mr. Randolph, on moving tne reconsmeration, 
urged the two provisions as based on mutual consideration, and as a 
compromise. {Id., p. 1297.) The question was reconsidered by a 
vote of nine States to one. 

The discussion upon it was earnest and able. Mr. Mason urged that 
the Senate represented the States in their political character, and not 
the people. ^' It was improper therefore that it should tax tJ^e peo- 

Ele. His whole speech is so strcHig and valuable that your committee 
eg leave to quote it at large. 

Again, the Senate is not. like the House of Representatives, chosen frequently, and 
obli^ to return frequently among the people. They are to be chosen by the States 
for BIX years; will probably settle themselves at the seat of Government; will pursue 
schemes for their own aggrandizement; will be able, by wearying out the House of 
Bepresentatives and taking advantage of their impatience at uie close of a long ses- 
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aion, to extort measures for that purpose. If they should be paid, as he expected 
wouJd be vet determined and wished to be so, out of the National Treasury, they will 
particularly extort an increase in their wages. A bare negative was a very different 
thing from that of originating bills. 

The practice in England was in point. The House of Lords does not represent nor 
tax the people because not elected by the people. If the Senate can originate, they 
will, in the recess of the legislative sessions, hatch their mischievous projects for their 
own purposes, and have their money bills cut and dried (to use a common phrase^ for 
the meeting of the House of Representatives. He compared the case to Poyning's 
law, and signified that the House of Representatives might render by degrees, like 
the ParliaoSant of Paris, the mere depository of the decrees of the Senate. But in 
aU events he would contend that the purse-strings should be in the hands of the rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

Mr. Gerry said: "Taxation and representation are strongly asso- 
ciated in the minds of the people; and they will not agree that any 
but their immediate representatives shall meddle with their purses. 
(W., p. 1309.) 

The whole proposition failed of a favorable vote {id,, 1316), and the 
convention was again at sea. 

It was again moved (id,, 1330-31)^ and was postponed imtil the 
powers of the Senate were further considered, especially as to treaties. 
It was finally adopted in the form in which it stands in the Constitu- 
tion, by a vote of nine States to two. (Id,, 1531.) 

This fierce conflict (for, as Dr. Franklin said, the contest between 
the large and small States was marked by less good temper than any 
other in the convention) was thus ended by securing to the repre- 
sentatives of the people the original power to tax the people, with a 
power to the representatives of the States *' to propose or concur with 
amendments as on other bills." 

In the mean time the power of making treaties was transferred 
from tlie Senate to the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and a motion to add the House of Representatives was 
voted down by ten States to one (id,y 1518-9), as it had been before 
(id., 1414-5). 

During this debate, the necessity in Great Britain for the action of 
Parhament in the execution of treaties was referred to, but the treaty- 
msJdng power was unquestionably left to the President and Senate, 
excluding the House of Representatives from any function in their 
n^tiation. 

The discussion upon these points leaves no doubt that while the 
President and Senate were intended to have the exclusive power to 
mike treaties, the jealousy of the convention of the money power 
being in other hands than those of the representatives of the people 
in the House forbids the supposition that tJie convention ever m- 
tended the treaty^inaking power to supersede or override the power 
of the House to orimiate aU bills for raising revenues, or from its part 
in appropriations <h the public money by act of Congress. 

For, it will be observed, when the power of making treaties was in 
the Senate, according to the report of the (llomimttee on Detail, 
offered August 6, 1787, the power of originating money bills, with no 
power to amend by the Senate, was vested in the House. It can not 
oe supposed that those who were struggling for the people to control 
their purse strings would have consented to give to the Senate, who 
could neither amend not alter money bills, a monopoly of the whole 
money power throush treaties, to the exclusion of any participation 
by th^ Hou9e, to vmom was granted by the same C!onstitution the 
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exclusive power to ori6:inate money bills. Such an hypothec makes 
the whole contest useless, and the action of the convention utteriy 
unworthy of the high intelligence of its members. 

And wnen the final action was taken, it is absurd to suppose that by 
the treaty power the President and Senate might enact revenue laws 
and laws appropriating the money of the people, through the agency of 
treaties, from all participation in which tne House was to be excluded, 
when, by the Constitution, to that House was exdusivdy confided the 
key to the pockets of the people and the key to the door of their 
treasiuy. 

But this absurdity is enhanced when we look at the effect of this 
construction upon the then relation of the States and to their relations 
now. 

In 1790, the year after the Constitution went into effect, the total 
population of the country was 3,843,621. Two-thirds of the States, 
the smallest in population, could ratify a treaty. They contained a 
population of 1,685,360. The other third contained a population of 
2,160,419. That is to say, the power of taxation of the whole would 
be given to a minority of four-nmths of the people if a treaty could do 
it. But worse than that, the President was to be elected by a body of 
electors appointed not by the people, but in such manner as the l^s- 
latures of the States might prescnbe, and in methods from which the 
people might be excluded. In a certain event he might be elected by 
a majority of States representing but a little more than one-fourth of 
the whole population. 

This President, so far removed from immediate relations to the body 
of the people, could make a treaty levying taxes upon the people and 
appropriating their money. The only check upon his authority is a 
Senate electra for six years, not by the people, but by legislatures of 
the States. So that upon the theory whicn ^ves this power to the 
President and Senate, taxes might be levied without act of Congress, 
revenue might be raised by measures orimiatin^ with the Executive 
and sanctioned by the Senate, and the House, m whom was vested 
the exclusive power to originate bills to raise revenue, would be 
divested of this power and excluded even from a potential dissent 
to their action. 

And at this day the result is even more striking. By the census of 
1880, upon this theory, a treaty ratified by two-thirds of the present 
Senate, representing 19,756,532, could levy taxes, against the protest 
of 29,615,818, or by two-fifths against three-fifths of the people. And 
if Dakota were admitted into the Union, then 18,348,529 of the people 
could levy a tax against the protest of 31,157,998, or a little over 
three-eighths against the will of nearly five-eighths of the people of 
the RepubUc. 

Such a result is abhorrent to our ideas of popular and representative 
government, and such a construction of the Constitution a stigma 
upon the intelligent patriots who framed it. 

In the sixty-fourth number of the Federalist, Mr. Jay, afterwards 
Cftiief Justice of the United States, comments on this treaty-making 

Sower, and asserts its benefits because it is vested in a President and 
enate, neither of whom are directly elected by the people, nor respon- 
sible to their wishes, nor frequently amenable to their censure; but by 
electors and legislatures, chosen bodies of select men, through whom 
the people can not easily operate to influence the actions of these 
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treaty makers. He argues that secrecy and dispatch are important 
elements in making treaties^ and that the long term of Senators, which 
makes them less sensitive to popular sentiment, is a most important 
consideration in favor of vestmg this power in them. 

This reasoning may be gocxl, unless the treaty-making power 
embraces within its range the power to levy taxes and appropriate 
money. If it does, how absiutl to republican ears is the suggestion 
that taxes should be levied on the people in the secret session of a 
Senate, and with a dispatch which takes no heed of popular protest! 
TTie very argument urged by the writer to reconmiend the Constitu- 
tion would have shocked the public opinion it was seeking to influence 
had it been supposed that by treaty a tax might be levied without the 
consent of the taxpayer, or money be appropriated without the 
people being consulted. 

Your committee will next proceed to consider the precedents in our 
history bearing upon this question. 

By the treaty with Great Britain, known as Jay's treaty, in 1795, 
there were stipulations as to commerce and duties upon vessels of 
Great Britain and merchandise therein. The question arose as to 
the execution of these stipulations. 

President Washington communicated the treaty for the information 
of Congress March 1, 1796. (Annals of Congress, p. 394.) There- 
upon a debate arose upon a resolution calling for papers connected 
with the negotiation of the treaty (Annals of (5)ngress, p. 759), which 
was adopted by a vote of 62 to 37. Among the affirmatives were 
Abraham Baldwin, of Georgia, and James Madison, of Virginia, both 
of whom were members of the Federal Convention of 1787. With 
these are also found the ffl*eat names of Albert Gallatin, Nathaniel 
Macon, and William B. Gues. 

The President replied to the resolution in a carefully worded mes- 
sage (Annals of Congress, 760), in which he asserted tne prerogative 
of the treaty-making authority in strong terms. He held mat a 
treaty made by the President and ratified by the Senate became 
obligatory as the law of tiie land. He adverted to the action of the 
general convention already cited, by which the proposition '* that no 
treaty should be binding on the Umted States wiiicn was not ratified 
by law" was explicitly rejected. He closed by saying that "the 
assent of the House of Representatives was not necessary to the 
validity of a treaty''; that the treaty showed "all the -objects re- 
quiring legislative provision"; and he, therefore, declined to comply 
with me resolution. 

It will be noticed that the President, while denying the necessity of 
assent to a treaty by the House, speaks of the objects of the treaty 
"requiring legislative provision." Tiie President must have meant by 
the word "requiring" either that ihej needed legislative provision 
or that legislative provision was constrained by the treaty. He could 
not have meant the latter, for that would involve a violation of the 
right of independent action by the House. If he meant that legis- 
lative action was wanting to the completeness of the treaty, and by 
the free action of the House, it is a confession of an invalimty in the 
treaty due to tiae want of legislative action, which, when supplied, 
would give the treaty completeness. 
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One other point in the message should be noted. Mr. Jay, who 
negotiated the treaty, had written the number of the Federalist, in 
which '^ secrecy and dispatch'' were named as essential elements in 
the negotiation of treaties. President Washington says, " the neces- 
sity 01 such caution and secrecy was one cogent reason for vesting 
the power of making treaties in the President with the advice ana 
consent of the Senate"; and he adds that ''to give the House infor- 
mation respecting a negotiation would estabhsn a dangerous prece- 
dent." Surely President Washin^n meant no sudi reason to apply 
to cases of taxation and appropriation of money, and he could not 
therefore have intended to imply such matters to be within the treaty- 
making power. 

In the debate which occurred upon the message Mr. Madison, who 
was with President Washington in the Federal Cbnvention, made tJie 
obvious criticism upon the citation from the Journal referred to by the 
message, that the proposition reiected was one which made the Ilouse 
a participant in all treaties. Tiiere are some treaties which operate 
proprio mgore, and need no legislation. The proposition woula have 
made these depend on the assent of the House as well as those which 
needed a law to perfect them. This was the distinction indicated by 
Mr. Madison in the Convention in the debate on the proposition be- 
tween '* treaties eventual " (complete and final per se) and others which 
were incomplete without law. (3 Mad. Papers, 1415.) 

The House, after long debate, passed the following resolution by a 
vote of 57 to 35, and coimting the votes of absentees, the House stood 
63 to 36: 

Resolved^ It being declared by the second section of the second article of the Con- 
stitution that the rresident shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators present concur, 
the House of Representatives do not claim any agency in maldng treaties; but that 
when a treaty stipulates r^^lations on any of the subjects submitted by the Con- 
stitution to the power of Congress, it must depend for its execution as to such stip- 
ulations on a law or laws to be passed by Congress, and it is the constitutional right 
and duty of the House of Representatives in all such cases to deliberate on the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into effect, and to determine and 
act thereon as in their judgment may be most conducive to the public good. 

The House afterwards resolved to carry the treaty into effect, which 
was done by act of Congress. (1 U. S. Stat, at L.. 459.) 

This precedent shows that the House asserted tne principles of its 
independent right to consider and decide upon the execution of the 
treaty, and mamtained it by passing a law to carry it into execution, 
which was approved by the rresident. Thus by the unconstrained 
action of Congress an appropriation of money was made, which the 
treatyi>ro?)rio vigore couia not effect. The potential opinion of Presi- 
dent Washington did not go to the extent of claiming any conclusive 
effect for a treaty in taxation or appropriation, and conceded the need 
of legislative action, and his opimon was balanced against that of Mr. 
Madison, who, as the reporter of the debates of the Federal Convention 
and the careful observer of its action on its floor, is entitled more than 
any other of its members to the name of the founder of the Federal 
Constitution. 

The next precedent to which attention may be called is the action 
taken on the treaty of Ghent, made in 1815, with Great Britain. 

That treaty contained stipulations as to the duties on articles im- 
ported from Great Britain and as to commerce with that country. 
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The President (Madison) by message transmitted the proclamation 
of it, and recommending to Congress such legislation as the conven- 
tion (treaty) called for. (Annals of Congress, 402.) 

After long debate and conferences between the two Houses, a bill 
was passed (3 U. S. Stat, at L., 255), in which Congress modified its 
duties according to the terms of the treaty approv^ March I, 1816. 

The report of Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia, for the managers of the House 
(Annals of Congress, 1816, p. 1018, et seq), is a full statement of the 
contention between the Houses and tiie settlement agreed on. 

The debate was very able in the House, and against the bill (on the 
ground that the treaty did not require legislative action) ; was con- 
aucted by Calhoim,. of South Carolina, and William Pinkney, of 
Maryland, and others, with masterly force, and for the bill, with 
equal force, by Lowndes, of South Carolina, Randolph, of Virginia, 
and others. 

The great point made against the bill was that a treaty was a com- 
pact between two nations, which necessarily overrode all legislative 
acts of either, which was answered, as your committee have suggested, 
by holding that it was petitio principii to claim that to be a complete 
compact which depended for its consummate effect upon the con- 
currence of the law-making authority. 

In all cases to which your committee have referred the action was 
like that in the cases of Jay's treaty and that of Ghent. 

One other case has been cited of the action of President Jackson in 
December, 1834. (Aimual Register, 1834, Public Documents, p. 352.) 

He asserted two leading propositions: 

1. TTiat the treaty involved commercial regulations and rates of 
duties, which had to be submitted to Congress to be carried into full 
execution. 

2. That France having by the treaty (1831) recognized a precedent 
obligation for depredations on our commerce, though her legislative 
department refused to comply with its provisions, should be forced 
to comply by acts of retaliation. This is assumed to be a concession 
b^ the President in respect to the effect of the treaty on the national 
faith of France, without the concurrence of her legislative depart- 
ment, that a like construction should prevail as to our Constitution. 

It is obvious that had the obligation of BVance been created by the 
treaty, instead of being only recognized by it as a pre-existing obliga- 
tion, the conclusion would have oeen just. But President Jackson 
insisted that it had pre^-existed for a loi^ time, and had been too long 
disregarded, and that the refusal of the French Chambers to carry out 
the pre-existing obli^tion. so recognized by the treaty, authorized the 
United States to enforce tne prior claim, and not to pimish the viola- 
iion of the treaty. And the ^resident further insisted that Congress 
had carried out the treaty of 1831 by enacting conmiercial and duty 
reflations favorable to France, and which she was receiving, and yet 
reused compliance with her just duty to our people. (See 4 Stat, at 
L.^p. 574-576.) 

Tue treaty with Mexico was carried into effect by act of Congress. 

In 1844 tne Senate considered the Zollverein treaty, and in the 
report of the Committee on Foreijgn Affairs by Mr. Ruf us Choate there 
is a passage of great force, in which the views already asserted in tiiis 
report are well sustained. 
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The report says (Senate Journal, first session, Twenty-eighth Con- 
gress, 1843-^44, p. 445 et seq) : 

The committee, then, are not prepared to sanction bo large an innovation upon an- 
cient and uniform practice in respect of the department of Government by which duties 
on imports shall be imposed. The convention which has been submitted to the Senate 
changes duties which have been laid by law. It changes them either ex directo and 
by ite own vigor or it engages the faith of the nation and the faith of the legislature, 
through which the nation acts, to make the change. In either aspect, it is the Pres- 
ident and Senate who, by the instrumentality of negotiation, repeal or materially 
vary regfulations of commerce and laws of revenue which Congrees had oidained. 
More than this; the executive department, by the eame instrumentality of negotia- 
tion, places it beyond the power of Congress to exceed the stipulated maximum of 
impost duties for at least three years, whatever exigency may intervene to require it. 

In the judgment of the committee the legislature is the department of Government 
by which commerce should be regulated and laws of revenue be passed. The Consti- 
tution in terms communicates the power to regulate commerce and to impose duties 
to that department. It communicates it in terms to no other. Without engaging at 
all in an examination of the extent, limits, and objects of the power to make treaties, 
the committee believe that the general rule of our system is indisputably that the 
control of trade and the function of taxing belong, without abridgment or participa- 
tion, to Congress. They infer this from the language of the Constitution, from the 
nature and principles of our Government, from the theory of republican liberty itself, 
from the unvaried practice, evidencing the universal belief of all, in all periods, and 
of all parties and opinions. They think, too, that, as the general rule, the Repre- 
sentatives of the people sitting in their legislative capacity, with open doors, under 
the eye ol the country, communicating freely with their constituents, may exercise 
this power more intelligently and more discreetly; may acquire m(xe accurate and 
more minute information concerning the employments and the interest on which this 
description of measures will press, and may better discern what true policy pre- 
scribes and r^ects than is within the competence of the executive department of the 
Government. 

To follow, not to lead; to fulfill, not to ordain the law* to carry in effect, by nego- 
tiation and compact with forei^ Governments, the l^slative will, when it has been 
announced upon the great subjects of trade and revenue, not to interpose with con- 
trollinj^ influence, not to go forward with too ambitious enterprise — these seem to the 
committee to be the appropriate functicMis of the Executive. 

These precedents having been examined, it may be well to add that 
in no case has it ever been claimed that a tax could be laid or repealed, 
or money taken from the Treasury by a treaty proprio vigore. Intima- 
tions have been thrown out that a treaty put a constraint upon the 
legislative department which made its conformity a matter of moral 
duty, but no one has ever had the temerity to claim that the free will 
of tne House was impaired in its legislative action in execution of a 
treaty. 

The agreement by the treaty-making authority that something shall 
be done which Congress alone can do, has never been held binaing in 
the United States until Congress has by its free action legislated that 
to be done which the treaty stipulated ; and until and unless by express 
declaration or clear implication the executory act of one of two agents 
is made obligatory on the other, who alone can execute it, no compact 
is consummate from the executory agreement of the one until and 
unless the other freely consents. 

It remains to refer to the text writers and to the judicial decisions on 
this question. 

In Wheaton^s Elements, page 329, the author says on this point: 

The treaty, when thus ratified, is obligatory upon the contracting States, independ- 
ently of the auxiliary legislative measiu-es which may be necessary of the part of 
either in order to carry it into complete effect. Where, indeed, such auxiliary legis- 
lation becomes necessary, in consequence of some limitation upon the treaty-mabingpotper, 
expressed in the fundamental law$ of the State ^ or necessarily implied from the distribution 
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f its constitutional powers — such, for example, as a prohibition of alienatiii^ the na- 
tional domain— then the treaty may be considered as imperfect in its obligation until 
the national assent has been given in the forms required by the municipal constitu- 
tion. 

And Mr. Lawrence, the learned annotator of Wheaton, claims no 
more than that **if the*treaty be withui the constitutional limits, free 
from fraud, and not destructive of any of the great rights and interests 
of the country, then there is a moral obligation to grant the aid re- 
quired." And this accords with Chancellor Kent. U Kent, p. 285.) 

Judge Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution (3 vol., sec. 
1502), says: 

The power "to make treaties" is, by the Constitution, general; and, of course, it 
embraces all sorts of treaties, for p^e or war, for commerce or territory, for alliance 
or succors; for indenmity for injuries or payment of debts; for the recognition and 
enforcement of principles of public law; and for any other puri>06es which the policy 
or interests of independent sovereigns may dictate in their intercourse with each 
other. 

But though the power is thus general and unrestricted, it \a not to be so construed as 
to destroy the fundamental laws of the State. A power given by the Constitution 
cannot be construed to authorize a destruction of other powers given in the same in- 
strument. It must be construed, therefore, in subordination to it; and cannot super- 
sede or interfere with any other of its fundamental provisions. Each is equally ob- 
ligatory and of paramount authority within its scope; and no one embraces a right 
to annihilate any other. A treaty to change the organization of the Government or 
annihilate its sovereignty, to overturn its republican form, or to deprive it of its con- 
stitutional powers, would be void; because it would destroy what it was designed 
merely to fulQllj the will of the people. Whether there are any other restrictions 
necessarily growing out of the structure of the government will remain to be consid- 
ered whenever the exigency shall arise. (See also 1 Tucker's Black's App. 332, 333.) 

In Foster vs. Neilson, 2 Peters, 314, Marshall, C. J., says: 

A treaty is, in its nature, a contract between two nations, not a l^^lative act, and 
does not generally effect of itself the object to be accomplished, but is carried into ex- 
ecution by the sovereign powers of the respective parties to the instrument. In the 
United States the Constitution declares a treaty to be the law of the land. It is, con- 
sequently, to be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent to an act of the L^islature 
whenever it operates of itself, without ajiy legislative provision. But<jwhen tne terms 
of the stipulation import a contract, when either of the parties engages to perform a 
particular act, the treaty addressee itself to the political, not the judicial department, 
and the Legislature must execute the contract before it can become a rule for the 
court. 

In Turner V8. The American Baptist Union, 5 McLean's Circuit Couri 
Reports, 344 (decided in 1852), Mr. Justice McLean said: 

A treaty under the Federal Constitution is declared to be the supreme law of the 
land. This unquestionably applies to all treaties where the treaty-making power, 
without the aid of Congress, can carry it into effect. It is not, however, and cannot 
be the supreme law of the land where the concurrence of Congress is necessary to give 
it effect. Until this power is exercised, as where the appropriation of money is re- 
quired, the treaty is not perfect. It is not operative^ in tne sense of the Constitution, 
as money cannot be appropriated by the treaty-making power. This results from the 
limitations of our Government. The action of no Department of the Government can 
be regarded as a law until it shall have all the sanctions required by the Constitu- 
tion to make it such. As well mieht it be contended that an ordinary act of Congress 
^thoul the signature of the President, was a law as that a treaty which engages to 
pay a sum of money is in itself a law. 

And in such a case the representatives of the people and States exercise their own 
judgments in granting or withholding the money. They act upon their own respon- 
sibility, and not upon the responsibility of the treaty-making power. It cannot bind 
or control the le:?islative action in this respect, and every foreign Government may 
be presumed to know that, so far as the treaty stipulates to pay money, the legisla- 
tive sanction is required. 
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A compromise in a treaty with Russia as to a particular rate of duty 
was considered by the late Judge Curtis, in Taylor vs. Morton, 2 Curtis s 
Circuit Court Reports, 454, decided in 1855. He said, after quoting the 
second section oi the fourth article of the Constitution, as to the su- 
premacy of the Constitution and laws of the ynited States made in 
pursuance thereof, and treaties made imder the authorUyof the United 
States (and remark, in passing, it does not say by the President and 
Senate, but under the authority of the United States; that is, with the 
sanction of that law which is necessary and proper to carry the treaty 
into effect) : 

There is nothing in the language of this clause which enables us to say that in the 
case supposed the treaty, and not the act of Con^p^es, is to afford the rule. ♦ ♦ * 
This provision of our Constitution has made treaties part of our municipal law. But 
it has not assigned to them any particular degree of authority in our mimicipal law, 
nor declared whether laws so enacted shall or shall not be paramount to laws other- 
wise enacted. 

And after holding that a treaty and its obligatory force as between 
the United States and the foreign nation is a question for the poUtical 
and not the judicial department, he says: 

There is nothing in the mere fact that a treaty is a law which would prevent Gem- 
gresB from repealing it. 

And again — 

To refuse to execute a treaty for reasons which approve themselves to the con- 
scientious judgment of the nation is a matter of the utmost gravity and delicacy; 
but the power to do so is a prerogative, of which no nation can be deprived without 
deeply affecting its independence. That the people of the United States have 
deprived their Government of this power in any case I do not believe. That it must 
reside somewhere, and be applicable to all cases, I am oon\'inced. I feel no doubt 
that it belongs to Congress. 

The decision was, that a law of Congress could repeal a treaty. 

And finally, in the Cherokee Tobacco, 11 Wallace, 616 (decided in 
1870) , Swayne, justice, speaking for the Supreme Court, and citing the 
case of Taylor vs. Morton, already quoted with approyal, said : 

A treaty may supersede a prior act of Congress, and an act of Congress may super- 
sede a prior treaty. 

It is proper to say that the case did not decide the first branch of this 
proposition, but only the latter. The latter was decided, the former 
was obiter dictum. 

And speaking of the power to regulate commerce and lay duties, he 
says: 

But it can not be admitted that these powers can be or were expected to be exerted 
under all circumstances which might possibly occur in the life of a nation in subor- 
dination to an existing treaty; nor that the only modes of escape from the effect of 
an existing treaty, were the consent of the otlier party to it, or a declaration of war. 

These decisions seem to settle the question mooted by Mr. Calhoun 
in the debate in 1816, that the supremacy of a treaty over an act of 
Congress results necessarily from its being a compact between two na- 
tions. These decisions adjudge that Congress may repeal a treaty, 
may annul a treaty stipulation with a foreign nation. And Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, in the passage aboye quoted, seems to think that a treaty 
which is not eventual (i. €., final, self-effective), as Mr. Madison ex- 
presses it, is not operative as law until the legislatiye act giyes it 
validity. 
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In confirmation of the general yiews submitted, your oommittee, for 
the benefit of the opinion of a very able constitutional lawyer, refer to 
the case of McLeoa in 1842. The British Government offered to pro- 
tect McLieod, on the ground that his act, which resulted in the murder 
of a citizen of the State of New York, was done under the direction of 
Her Majesty. The British Government demanded of Mr. Webster, 
then our Secretary of State, that McLeod, who was arrested and held 
by the New York State authorities to be tried for the murder should 
be surrendered to the British Government, because his act was an act 
of war, a public act of that Government, and not an act (^private 
British subject against an American citizen. What said Mr. Webster f 

In substance ms reply was: 

I am very sorry to ny that such is the orgmnisation of i>ur federal system that McLeod 
is in the lumds of State authorities, and no negotiation or action on the part of the 
Executive Department of the Federal Government can take the man out of the hands 
of the State authorities. 

Your committee have thus considered the question on the true inter- 
pretation of the lan^a^ of the Constitution; upon the construction 
of the Government itseSf ; on the historic development of ike Consti- 
tution from its British original through the Articles of Confederation 
to its present form; on analog to tne British prototjrpe; on prece- 
dents and the authority; and nave come to the conclusion expressed 
in the f oDowing resolution, which, though the discussion has taken a 
wider range, is confined to the question submitted by the resolution 
referred to the committee: 

Rewlvedj That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
can not negotiate treaties with foreign Governments by which the duties levied by 
Congress can be changed or abrogated, and such treaties to be operative as law miist 
have the sanction of an act of Congress. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. R. TUOKEE, 

Chairman of Judiciary Committee. 

We the members of the Judiciary Committee have not had time to 
consider the questions discussed in the foregoing report, or the res^u- 
tion which is proposed. The question is of great consequence, and 
without assenting to or dissentmg from the report or the resolution 
reported with it. we agree that the chairman be authorized to submit 
his report and tne accompanying resolution to the House for its con- 
sideration and action* 

N. J. Hammond. 

Jas.X). Broadhead. 

D. B. Culberson. 

S. W. MOULTON. 

Patrick A. Collins. 
William C Matbury 
William Dorsheimeb 
Geo. E. Seney 
Luke P. Poland. 
" H. BisBEE, Jr. 

E . K. Valentine. 
A. X. Parker. 
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[Senate Document No. 104, Fifty-seventh Congress, flnt session.] 

The action of the Senate upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in 
December, 1900, gave rise to much discussion not only in regard to 
the merits of the treatj and of the Senate amendments, but also as 
to the rights and functions of the Senate as part of the treaty-making 
power. That there should be differences ot opinion as to tne merits 
of the questions involved in the treaty is entirely natural, but it 
seems strange that there should be any misapprehension as to the 
functions and powers of the Senate, because those are not matters 
of opinion but well-estabUshed facts, simple in themselves and clearly 
defined both by law and precedent. Yet such misapprehension not 
only existed but was mamfested here and there in the United States 
by statements and arguments as confident as they were erroneous. 
Tne English newspapers, as a rule, of course, did not know anything 
about the powers of the Senate, but seemed to have a general beUei 
that the Senate amendments were in some way a gross breach of 
faith, a view not susceptible of explanation, but very soothing to 
those who held it, and quite characteristic. It is, however, a much 
more serious matter when misapprehension of this kind is found 
amon^ those who are charged with the conduct of government. It 
is their duty and their busmess to imderstand thoroughly the insti- 
tutions, constitutional provisions, and political methods of other 
countries with which they are obliged to nave dealings and to main- 
tain relations. We have a right to expect that Lord Lansdowne, 
a statesman of long experience, who has held some of the highest 
oflSces imder the British Crown, who has just been advanced from the 
great post of secretary of war to the still greater one of secretary of 
state lor foreign affairs, should understand thoroughly the constitu- 
tional provisions and modes of governmental proceaure in the United 
States. Yet we find in Lord Lansdowne's note to Lord Pauncefote 
of February 22, 1901, in reference to the Senate amendments the 
following statement: 

*' The Clayton-Bulwer treaty is an inteniational contract of unques- 
tioned validity; a contract which, according to well-established inter- 
national usage, ought not to be abrogated or modified save with the 
consent of both parties to the contract. His Majesty's Government 
find themselves confronted with a proposal communicated to them 
24 
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by th; United States Qovemment. without any previous attempt to 
ascerta n their views, for the aorogaticm of the Clayton-BulwOT 
treaty." 

The meaning of this passage, taken as a whole, is not very clear, 
and in the last clause it contains at least one singular proposition. 
Admitting the international usa^e to be as Lord Lansdowne states 
it, the B&y-Pauncefote negotiations conformed to it strictly. The 
sole purpose of the Hay-Paimcef ote treaty was to modify, by amicable 
agreement, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. So far as the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty went it momfied the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and to that extent 
superseded it. How far it superseded it was a disputed point. It 
was strongly amied here that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty ex necessi- 
tate superseded entirely the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and those 
Senators who advocated the insertion of the words ** which is hereby 
superseded'* were generally held to be overcautious. It was in fact 
this division of opinion as to the extent to which the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty had been superseded which led to the adoption of the first 
Senate amendment. It would now appear from Lord Lansdowne's 
note that those who desired a specific statement of the supersession of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty were right in their construction, that the 
supersession was not complete as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty origi- 
naUy stood. 

Tne point, however, to which I wish to draw attention here is quite 
different from the question of the supersession of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty in whole or in part, and is contained in the last sentence of the 

Siissage I have quoted. Lord Lansdowne there complains that his 
ovemment is confronted by a proposal from the United States with- 
out any previous attempt to ascertain their views. Here is where his 
misapprdiension of our Constitution appears. If Mr. Hay had pro- 
posed to Lord Pauncefote, at any stage of their discussion, to insert 
clauses like the Senate amendments the proposal might have been 
accepted or rejected, but no complaint would or could have been made 
that His Majesty's Government was confronted by a proposal upon 
which their views had not been previously ascertained. Such propo- 
sitions, cominp from Mr. Hay, would have been entirely germane to 
the purpose of the negotiation, even if they had extended to a simple 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and would have been so 
reci^nized. What actually happened was that these propositions 
were offered at a later stage of the negotiation by the other part of 
tixe American treaty-making power in tne only manner in which they 
could then be offered, and are therefore no more a subject of iust 
complaint on accoimt of the manner of their presentation than if tney 
had Deen put forward at an earlier stage by Mr. Hay. If we follow 
the negotiation through its different phases, what has just been stated 
becomes apparent. Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote open a negotia- 
tion for the modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in such manner 
as to remove the obstacles which it may present to the construction of 
the Central American canal by the United States. After due discus- 
sion they agree upon and sign a treaty. That agreement, so far as 
Great Britam is concerned, requires only the approval of the King 
for its completion, but with the United otates the case is very differ- 
ent, because no treaty can be ratified by flie President of the United 
States without the consent of the Senate, The treaty^ so called, is 
therefore still inchoate, a mere project for a treaty, until the oonseni 
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of the Senate has been given to it. That all treaties must be sub- 
mitted to the Senate, and obtain the Senate's approval before they 
can be ratified and become binding upon the United States was, we 
may assume, well known to Lord I^sdowne. But he does not seem 
to nave realized that the Senate could properly continue the negotia- 
tion beeun by Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote by offering new or 
modifiea propositions to His Majesty's Grovemment. Of this he was 
clearly not imonned, or he would not have made the complaint about 
being confronted with new propositions, as if something unusual and 
unfair had been done. No one expects the "man in me street" or 
the London editor to remember that so long ago as 1795 the Senate 
made an entirely new amendment to the Jay treaty and that England 
accepted it, or that so recently as March, 1900, the Senate made 
amendments to the treaty regulating the tenure and disposition of 
the property of aliens and that England accepted them, or that it 
has been the uniform practice of the Senate to amend treaties when- 
ever it seemed their dutv to do so. But a British secretary of state 
for foreign affairs is, of course, familiar with all these things and 
ought, therefore, to realize that the Senate can only present its views 
to a foreim government by formulating them in the shape of amend- 
ments, wnicn the foreign government may reject or accept or meet 
with counter propositions, out of which it has no more rignt to com- 
plain than it has to complain of the offer of any germane proposition 
at any other stage of the negotiation. 

With misapprehension like this existing not only in the British 
foreign office and the London Press, but also in the minds of one or 
two excep' mally ''able" editors and correspondents in this country, 
who spoke of the Senate's action in amending the Hay-Paimcefote 
treaty as a modem usurpation, it seems not amiss to explain briefly 
the nature and history of the treaty-making power in the United 
States. The explanation is easy. It rests, indeed, on constitutional 
provisions so simple and on precedents so notorious that one feek 
mclined to begin with an apology for stating anything at once so 
familiar and so rudimentary. Yet it would appear that the circum- 
stances just set forth fully justify both the explanation of the law and 
the statement of the facte of history. 

The power to make treaties is at once a badge and an inherent right 
of every sovereign and independent nation. The thirteen American 
colonies of Great Britain, as part of the British Empire and as de- 
pendencies of the British Crown, were not soverign nations and did 
not possess the treaty-making power. That power was vested in the 
British Crown, and when exercised the colonies were bound bj the 
action and agreemente of the British Government. When the thirteen 
colonies jointly and severally threw off tlieir allegiance to the British 
Crown and became independent, all the usual nghte of sovereignty 
which they had not before possessed vested, without restriction, in 
each one of the thirteen States. The treaty-making power was exer- 
cised accordingly by the Continental Congress, which represented all 
the States and where the vote was taken by States. Under the subse- 
quent Articles of Confederation the treaty-making power could not be 
exercised by any State alojie or by two or more States without the 
consent of the United States in Congress and was vested in the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, where, as in the Continental Congress, 
each State had (me vote and where the assent of nine States was 
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required to ratify a treaty. Prom this it will be observed that this 
sovereign right which had vested absolutely in each State, although it 
was comded to the Congress of the United States, was kept wholly 
within the control of the States as such, and was never permitted to 
become an executive function. This was the practice and this the 

frecedent which the Convention found before them when they met in 
hiladelphia in 1787 to frame a new constitution, and they showed no 
disposition to depart from either. The States were very jealous of 
their sovereign nghts, among which the power to make treaties was 
one of the most important, and having so recently emerged from a 
colonial condition, they were also very suspicious and very much 
afraid of dangerous foreign influences, especially in the making of 
treaties. At the outset, therefore, it seems to nave been the uni- 
versal opinion that ih^ relations of the United States with other 
nations should be exclusively managed and controlled by the repre- 
sentatives of the States, as such, in the Senate. The strength and 
prevalence of this feeling are best shown by the various plans for a 
constitution presented to the Convention. The Virginian plan so 
caUed was embodied in resolutions offered by Mr. Randolph, which 
proposed to enlarge and amend the Articles of Confederation and 
passed over without mention the treaty-making power, accepting ap- 
parently the existing system which vested it in the States voting as 
such tblrough their representatives. The plan offered by Mr. Pinck- 
ney provided that: 

The Senate shall have the sole and exclusive power to declare war, and to make 
treades. and to appoint amhassadors and other ministers to foreign nations, and judges 
of &e Supreme Court. 

The New Jersey plan offered bv Mr. Patterson, which aimed only at 
a mild amendment of the Articles of Confederation, left the treaty- 
making^ power, as imder the Confederation, wholly within the control 
of the States voting as such in Congress. 

Hamilton, who went to the other extreme from the New Jersey 
plan, gave the treatv-making power in his scheme to the President and 
the Senate, but conferred on the Senate alone the power to declare war. 

All these plans, as well as the general resolutions aereed upon after 
weeks of deoate, went to a conunittee of detail, whicn, on August 6, 
reported, through Mr. Rutledge, the first draft of the Constitution. 

Section 1 of article 9 of this first draft provided that "The Senate 
of the United States shall have power to make treaties and to appoint 
ambassadors and judjges of the Supreme Court.'' 

The manner in which this clause, as reported by the committee of 
detidl, was modified is best described by Mr. George Ticknor Curtis 
in his ''Constitutional History of the United States/' * 

The power to mi^e treaties, which had been given to the Senate by the conmiittee 
of detail, and which was afterwards transferred to the President, to be exercised with 
the advice and consent of two-thirds of the Senators present, was thus modified on ac- 
count of the changes which the plan of government nad undergone, and which have 
been previously explained. The power to declare war having been vested in the whole 
legislature, it was necessary to provide the mode in which a war was to be terminated. 
As the President was to be the organ of communication with other governments, and as 
he would be the general guardian of the national interests, the n^tiation of a treaty of 
peac^ and of all other treaties, was necessarily confided to him. But as treaties 
would not only involve the general interests of the nation, but might touch the 
particular interests of individual States, and, whatever their effect, were to be part 
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of the supreme law of the land, it was necessary to give to the Senators, as the direct 
representatives of the States, a concurrent authority with the President over the 
relations to be affected by them. The rule of ratification suggested by the commii te 3 
to whom this subject was last confided was that a treaty might be sanctioned by two- 
thirds of the Senators present, but not by a smaller ntunber. A question was made, 
however, and much considerad, whether treaties of peace ought not to be subjected 
to a different rule. One suggestion was that the Senate ought to have power to make 
treaties of peace without the concurrence of the President on account of his poefeible 
interest in the continuance of a war from which he miefat derive power and impor- 
tance. But an objection, strenuously urged, was t^at if the power to make a treaty 
of peace were confided to the Senate alone, and a majority or two- thirds of the whole 
Senate were to be required to make such a treaty, the difHculty of obtaining peace 
would be so great that the legislature would be unwilling to make war on account of 
the fisheries, the navigation of the Mississippi, and other important objects of the 
Union. On the other hand, it was said that a majority of tne States might be a 
minority of the people of the United States, and that the representatives of a minority 
of the nation ought not to have power to decide the conditions of peace. 

The result of these various objections was a determination on the part of a large 
majority of the States not to make treaties of peace an exception to the rule, but to 
provide a uniform rule for the ratification of all treaties. The rule of the Confedera- 
tion, which had required the assent of nine States in Congress to every treaty or 
alliance, had been found to work great inconvenience, as any rule must do which 
shouldgive to a minority of States power to control the forei,Q:n relations of the coun- 
try. The rule established by the Constitution, while it gives to every State an oppor- 
tunity to be present and to vote, requires no positive quorum of the Senate for the 
ratification of a treaty; it simply demands that the treaty shall receive the assent of 
two-thirds of all the members who may be present. The theory of the Constitution 
undoubtedly is that the President represents the people of tbe United States gen- 
erally and the Senators represent their respective States, so that by the conctirrence 
which the rule thus requires the necessity for a fixed quorum of the States is avoided 
and the operations of this function of the Government are greatly facilitated and sim- 
plified. The adoption also of that part of the rule which provides tliat the Senate 
may either "advise or consent," enables that body so far to initiate a treaty as to 
propose one for the consideration of the President--although such is not the general 
practice. 

The obvious fact that the President must be the representative of 
the country in all dealings with foreim nations, and tnat the Senate 
in its very nature could not, like the Chief Executive, initiate and con- 
duct negotiations, compelled the Convention to confer upon him an 
equal share in the power to make treaties. This was an immense con- 
cession by the States, and thev had no idea of giving up their ultimate 
control to a President elected by the people generally. Here, there- 
fore, is the reason for the provision of the Constitution which makes 
the consent of the Senate oy a two-thirds majoritv necessary to the 
ratification of any treaty projected or prepared by the President. The 
required assent of the Senate is the reservation to the States of an 
equal share in the sovereign power of making treaties which before 
the adoption of the Constitution was theirs without limit or restric- 
tion. The treatv clause, as finally agreed to by the Convention and 
ratified by the States, is as follows: ^He (the President) shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur, and he 
shall nominate and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
shall appoint ambassadors," etc. 

I have quoted the provision in regard to appointments in order to 
define more fully the previous one rcuating to treaties. The use of the 
words ''advice and consent^' in both provisions has given rise to mis- 
apprehensions in some minds, and even in one instance at least to the 
astounding proposition that because the Senate can not amend a nom- 
ination by striking out the name sent in by the President and insert- 
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ing another, it therefore, by analogy, can not amend a treaty. It is 
for this reason well to note that the carefidly phrased section gives the 
President absolute and unrestricted right to nominate, and the Senate 
can only advise and consent to the appointment of, a given person. 
All right to interfere in the remotest degree with the power of nomina- 
tion and the consequent power of selection is wholly taken from the 
Senate. Very different is the wording in the treaty clause. There 
the words "bv and with the advice ana consent of" come in after the 
words '* shall nave power'' and before the power referred to is defined. 
The "advice and consent of the Senate are therefore coextensive 
with the ''power" conferred on the President, which is ''to make 
treaties," and apply to the entire process of treaty making. The 
States in the Convention of 1787 agreed to share the treaty power with 
the President created by the Constitution, but they never thought of 
resigning it, or of retaining anything less than they gave. 

Tke Senate, being primarily a legislative body, can not in the 
nature of things initiate a negotiation with another nation, for they 
have no authority to appoint or to receive ambassadors or ministers. 
But in every other respect, under the language of the Constitution 
and in the intent of the framers, they stand on a perfect equality with 
the President in the making of treaties. They have an undoubted 
right to reconmiend either that a negotiation be entered upon or that 
it be not undertaken, and I shall show presently that this right' has 
been exercised and recognized in both directions. As a matter of 
course, the President would not be bound by a resolution declaring 
against opening a negotiation, but such a resolution passed by a two- 
thirds vote would probably be effective and would serve to stop any 
proposed negotiation, as we shall see was the case imder President 
Lmcoln. In the same way the Senate has tiie right to advise the 
President to enter upon a negotiation, and has exercised this ri^t 
more than once. Here, again, the President is not boimd to comply 
with the resolution, for his jpower is equal and coordinate with that 
of the Senate, but such action on the part of the Senate, no doubt, 
would always have due weight. That this right to advise or disap- 
prove the opening of negotiations has been very rarely exercised is 
unquestionaDly true in practice, and the practice is both sound and 
wise; but the right remains none the less, just as the Constitution 
gave it, not impaired in any way by the fact that it has been but 
uttle used. 

The right of the Senate to share in treaty making at any stage has 
always been fully recognized, both by the Senate and the Executive, 
not only at the beginning of the Government, when the President ana 
many Senators were drawn from among the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and were, therefore, familiar with their intentions, but at all 
periods since. A brief review of some of the messages of the Presi- 
dents and of certain resolutions of the Senate will snow better than 
any description the relations between the two branches of the treaty- 
making power in the United States, the uniform interpretation of the 
Constitution in this respect, and the precedents which have been 
established. 

On August 21, 1789, President Washington notified the Senate that 

he would meet with them on the following day to advise with them as 

to the terms of a treaty to be negotiated with the Southern Indians. 

On August 22, in accordance with this notice, the President calne into 

S D-«7-l— vol 9 16 
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the Senate Chamber, attended by General Enox, and laid before the 
Senate a statement of facts, together with certain questions, in regard 
to om' relations to the Indians of the Southern district, upon which he 
asked the advice of the Senate. On August 24, 1789, he appeared 
again in the Senate Chamber with Generd Knox, and the discussion 
of our relations with the Southern Indians was resumed. The Senate 
finally voted on the questions put to it by the President, and in that 
wav gave him their advice.' 

On August 11, 1790, President Washington, in a written message, 
asked whether it was the judgment of the Senate that overtures 
should be made to the Cherokees to arrange a new boundary; if so, 
what compensation should be made, and i^ether the Unitea States 
should stipulate solemnlv to guarantee the new boundary. The Sen- 
ate by resolution replied to these inquiries in the a&mative. 

On January 19, 1791, President Washington laid before the Senate 
the representation of the charg6 d'affaires of France in regard to 
certain acts of Congress imposing extra tonnage on foreign vessels, 
and asked the advice of the Senate as to the answer he should make. 
On February 26, 1791, the Senate, by resolution, replied to this mes- 
sage, stating their opinion as to the meaning of tne nf th article of the 
treaty in rdation to the acts of Congress which had been called in 
question, and advising that an answer be given to the charg6 d'affaires 
of France, defending the construction put upon the treaty by the 
Senate. 

On February 14, 1791, a message was sent in which illustrates in a 
verv interesting way how close the relations were between the Senate 
andf the President in all matters relating to treaties, and how com- 
pletely Washington recognized the right of the Senate to advise with 
nim in regard to every matter connected with our foreign relations. 
In this messgae he explained his sending Governor Morris in an 
unofficial character to England in order to Team whether it were pos- 
sible to open negotiations for a treaty, and with the message he sent 
various letters, so that the Senate might be fuUy informed as to all 
this business, which was, in its nature, entirely secret and unofficial. 

On November 10, 1791, the Senate ratified the treaty made by Gov- 
ernor Blount with the Cnerokee Indians, and the report of the com- 



i During the first years of its existence the Senate sat with dosed doors^.and there is no record of any of 
its debates. The onlv official records we possess are the dry entries of the Jounul, stating the questTons 
put and the votes. For the first two years, however, we have an account of the doings of the Senate in the 
diary of William Maolay, a Senator trom Pennsylvania during the period tnm 1780 to 1791 . In that diary 
(pages 129 to 133) there is a ftill description of what happened upon the only occasion when a President 
personally met with the Senate to consider a treaty, a mode of consideration which was undoubtedly 
contemplated as the most suitable at the time of the framing of tha Constitution. In reading Mr. Maelars 
narrative it is well to remember that he was one of those persons who are never satisfied in regard to their 
own integrity unless they impugn the conduct and suspect the motives of everyone dse, and espedally of 
those who dmer with them in opinion. Mr. Maday was exceedingly hostile to Washington andl could not 
appreciate him. His (pinions as to men are curious and untrustworthy, but his statements of facts, and 
as to what actually occurred, may as a rule be accepted, and are of peculiar Interest, because as we possess 
no other account of Senate debates at that period. 

Washington's attempt to confer with the Senate In this direct way was so obviously Inconvenient, and 
the discussion upon the propositions was so annoying to the President on the one side, while the lestnlnt 
of the President's presence was so much felt by the Senate, that the plan of personal deliberation between 
the Chief Executive and his constitutional advisers was then and there abandoned. 

In the same connection there is an interesting story told in the diary of John Quincy Adams which is 
worth repeating, and which throws an interesting Umt upon the Incident. 

''Ifr. Crawford told twice over the story of President Washington's having at an early period of his 
Administration gone to the Senate with a pro|ect of a treaty to be negotiuEtted and been present at their 
dehberations upon it. They debated it and proposed alterations, so that when Washington left the Senate 
Chamber he said he would be damned if he ever went there again. And ever since that time treaties have 
been negotiated by the Executive before submitting them to the consideration of the Senate. 

" The President said he had come into the Senate about eighteen months after the first organisation of 
the present Government, and then heard that something like this had occurred. 

"Crawford then repeated the story, varying the woras so as to say that Washington swore he would 
a«vir go to the Senate again." (Memoirsof JoimQtdneyAdams, Vol VI,p.£ro^ 
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mittee begins In this way: ''That they have examined the said treaty 
and find it strictly conformable to the instructions given by the Presi- 
liwitj that these loatructiona were founded on tio^ advice and consent 
of the Senate on the 11th of August, 1790," etc. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances under our first President. 
These cases which nave bc^n quoted show how Washington inter- 
preted the Constitution which he had so largely helped to frame. It 
IS clear that in his opinion, and in that of the Senate, which does 
not appear to have been controverted by anybody, the powers of the 
Senate were exactly equal to those of the President in tne making of 
treaties, and that they were entitled to share with him at all stages 
of a negotiation. 

On April 16, 1794, Washington consulted the Senate on a much 
more important matter than any of those to which I have referred. 
On that day he sent in the name of John Jay to be an envoy extraor- 
dinary to England in addition to the minister already there. He 
SVes m the message his reasons for doing this, and in that way caused 
e Senate to pass not only upon the appointment of Mr. Jay but also 
upon the policy which that appointment involved. 

On May 31, 1797, President Adams, in nominating his special com- 
mission to IVance, followed the example of Washington when he 
nominated Jay, and explained his reasons for the appointment of this 
commission, in that way taking the advice of the Senate as to open- 
ing the n^otiations at all. 

On December 6, 1797, President Adams, in submitting an Indian 
deed, which was the form taken by the treaty, suggested that it be 
conditionally ratified; that is, that the Senate should provide that the 
treaty should not become binding until the President was satisfied as 
to the investment of the money, and the resolution was put in that 
form. This is interesting, because it is the first case where the Presi- 
dent himself suggests an amendment to be made by the Senate. 

On March 6, 1798, in ratifying the treaty with Tunis, where the 
Senate had made an amendment, they recommended that the Presi- 
dent enter into friendly negotiations with the Government of Timis in 
regard to the disputed article. 

February 6, 1797, President Adams nominated Rufus King minis- 
ter to Russia, and stated that it was done for the purpose of making 
a treaty of amity and commerce with that country. 

When President Adams reopened negotiations with France, an 
action which signaUzed the fatal breach in the Federalist party, he 
sent in the name of William Vans Murray to be minister to France, 
explained that it was to renew the negotiation, and stated further what 
instructions he should give if Murray was confirmed by the Senate. 
So much opposition was aroused by this step that in order to secure 
the assent of the Senate to his policy Mr. Adams sent in the names of 
Chief Justice Ellsworth and Patrick Henry to be joined with Murray 
in the commission, and stated more explicitly the conditions on which 
alone he would allow them to embark. 

President Jefferson, on January 11, 1803, sent in a message nomi- 
nating Livingston and Monroe to negotiate with France, ana Charle, 
Pincmey and Monroe to negotiate with Spain, in regard to Louisianas 
setting forth fully his reasons for opening negotiations on this sub- 
ject, so that the Senate in advising and consenting to the appoint- 
ments assented abo to the policy nimich they involved. 
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President Madison, on May 29, 1813, sent in a nomination for a 
minister to Sweden, to open diplomatic relations with that country. 
The Senate, on June 14, appointed a committee to confer with the 
President upon the subject. Madison declined the conference on the 

ground that a committee could not confer directly with the Executive, 
ut only through a Department. His statement of the relations of 
the President and Senate in his message of July 6, 1813, is interesting 
as showing how he, one of the principal framers of the Constitution, 
construed it in this respect: 

Without entering into a general review of the relations in which the Constitution 
has placed the several departments of the Government to each other, it will suffice 
to remark that the Executive and Senate, in the cases of appointments to office and 
of treaties, are to he considered as indepoident of and coordinate widi each other. 
If they agree, the appointments or treaties are made; if the Senate disagree, they fail. 
If the Senate wish information previous to their final decision, the practice, keeping 
in view the constitutional relations of the Senate and the Executive, has been either 
to request the Executive to furnish it or to refer the subject to a committee of their 
body to communicate, either formally or informally, with the head of the proper 
Department. The appointment of a committee of the Senate to confer immediately 
witn the Executive iiimself appears to lose sight of the coordinate relation between 
the Executive and the Senate which the Constitution has established, and which 
ought therefore to be maintained. 

On April 6, 1818, President Monroe laid before the Senate corre- 
spondence with Great Britain making an arrangement as to naval 
armaments on the Great Lakes. He asked the Senate to decide 
whether this was a matter which the Executive was competent to 
settle alone, and if they thought not, then he asked for their advice 
and consent to making the agreement. 

President Jackson, on March 6, 1829, asked the consent of the 
Senate to make with the charg6 d'affaires of Prussia an exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty with that country, the time for the exchange 
having passed before tne Prussian ratification was received. The 
request was repeated on January 26, 1831, imder similar circum- 
stances, in regard to the Austrian treaty.^ 

May 6, 1830, President Jackson, in a mess^e relating to a treaty 
proposed by the Choctaw Indians, asked the Senate to share in the 
negotiations in the following words: '^ Will the Senate advise the con- 
clusion of a treaty with the Choctaw Nation according to the terms 
which they propose ? Or will the Senate advise the conclusion of a 
treaty witn that tribe as modified by the alterations suggested by me ? 
If not. what further alteration or modification will tne Senate pro- 
pose ? President Jackson then goes on to give his reasons for thus 
consulting the Senate The passage is of great interest because it not 
only states the change of practice which had taken place since Wash- 
ington's time in regard to consulting the Senate before or during a 
negotiation, but recognizes fully that although reasons of conven- 
ience and expediency had led to the abandonment of consultation 
with the Senate prior to a negotiation, yet it was an undoubted con- 
stitutional right of the President to so consult the Senate^ and of the 
Senate to take part, if it saw fit, at any stage of a negotiation. Presi- 
dent Jackson says: 

I am fully aware that in thus resorting to the early practice of the Government, by 
asking the previous advice of the Senate in tiie discharge of this portion of my duties, 
I am departing from a long and for many years unbroken usage in similar cases. But 

1 This became the aalTeraal practice In oases where the time for exchanging ratifleatiene had expired 
by accident, or otherwise, before the exchange had beeneffected. It is not necessary to dte otherinstanccs. 
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beiit^ satisfied that this resort is consistent with the provisions of the Constitution, 
that It is strongly recommended in this instance hy consi delations of expediency, 
and that the reasons which have led to the observance of a different practice, though 
very cogent in negotiation with foreign nations, do not apply with equal force to 
those made with Indian tribes, I flatter myself that it will not meet the disapproba- 
^fm (A the Senate. 

Under President John Quincy Adaoffi a convention had been made 
with Great Britain, referring to the decision of the King of the Neth- 
erlands the points of difference between the two nations as to our 
northeastern boundary line. On January 10, 1831, the King of the 
Netherlands rendered nis decision, against which our minister at The 
Hague protested. On December 7, 183 1 , President Jackson submitted 
the decision and protest to the Senate, asking whether they would 
advise submission to the opinion of the arbiter and consent to its exe- 
cution. The President tooK occasion to say in this connection : '^ 1 had 
always determined, whatever might have been the result of the exam- 
ination by the sovereign arbiter, to have submitted the same to the 
S^ate for their advice before I executed or rejected it/' 

On March 3, 1835, tJie Senate passed the following resolution: 

Re$olvtd, That the President of the United States he respectfully requested to 
consider the expecKency of opening negotiations with the governments of other 
nations, and particularly of the governments of Central America and New Grenada, 
for the purpose of effectually protecting, hy suitable treaty stipulations with them, 
such inoividuals or compamee as may -undertake to open a communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by the construction of a ship canal across the isthmus 
which connects North and South America, and of securing forever, by such stipula- 
tkaoB, the free and equal right of navigating suoh canal to all such nations, on the 
payment of such reasonable tolls as may be established, to compensate the capitalists 
wlio may engage in such undertaking and complete the work. 

On Januarj^ 9, 1837, President Jackson repUed to this resolution, 
stating that m accordance with its terms an agent had been sent to 
Central America, but that from his report it was apparent that the 
conditions were not such as to warrant entering upon negotiations for 
treaties rating to a ship canal. 

President Van Buren, on June 7, 1838, sent in a message announc- 
ingthat he intended to authorize our charg6 d'affaires to Peru to go 
to Ecuador and, as agent of the United States, negotiate a treaty with 
that Republic. BeH)re doing so, however, he thought it proper, 
in strict observance of the ri^ts of the Senate, to ask their opinion 
as to the exercise of such a power by the Executive in opening nego- 
tiations and diplomatic relations with a foreign state. 

President Polk, on June 10, 1846, sent to 3ie Senate a proposal in 
the form of a convention in regard to the Oregon boundary submitted 
by the British minister, toge&er with a protocol of the proceeding, 
and on this he asked the advice of the Senate as to what action shoula 
be taken. The message then continues as follows: 

In the early periods of the Government the opinion and advice of the Senate were 
often taken in advance upon important q uestions of our foreign pol icy . General Wash- 
ington repeatedlv consulted the Senate and asked their previous ad vice upon pending 
nidations with foreign powers, and the Senate in every instance rosponded to his 
call by giving their advice, to which he always conformed his action . This practice, 
though rarely resorted to in later times, was, in my judgment, eminently wise, and 
may, on occasions of great importance, b e properly revived. The Senate are a 
branch of the treaty-niaking power, and by consulting them in advance of his own 
action upon important measures of foreign policy, which may ultimately come before 
them for their' consideration, the President secures harmony of action between that 
body and himself. The Senate are, moreover, a branch of the war-making power, 
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and it may be eminently proper for the Executive to take the opinion and advice of 
that body in advance upon any great question which may involve in its decisioo 
the issue of peace or war. 

On August 4, 1846, President Polk, by message, consulted the Sen- 
ate as to entering on peace n^otiations with Mexico and advancing to 
that country a portion of the money to be paid as consideration for 
the cession of territory. 

On July 28, 1848, President Polk sent to the Senate a message 
explaining his refusal to ratify an extradition treaty with Prussia, to 
which the Senate had agreed. When the treaty was sent to Uie Sen- 
ate, on December 16, 1845, the President stated his objections to the 
third article. The Senate ratified the treaty with the third article 
unamended, and thereupon, and because the Senate had not amended 
or stricken out the third artide, the Presid^it refused to ratify the 
tareaty himself. 

On April 22, 1860, President Taylor invited the Senate to amend 
either the Clay ton-Bulwer treaty or that with Nicaragua, so that they 
might conform with each other. 

On February 13, 1852, President Fillmore pointed out certain objec- 
tionable clauses in the Swiss treaty and asked the Senate to amend 
them. 

On June 26, 1852, President Filhnore sent a letter from Mr. Web- 
ster, calling attention to the nonaction of the Senate upon an extra- 
dition treaty wiUi Mexico, and asked that, if it was thought objec- 
tionable in any particular, amendments might be made to remove the 
objections, such amendments to be proposed by the Executive to 
the Mexican Government. 

On February 10, 1854, President Pierce sent to the Senate the Gads- 
den treaty, signed by the pleni}>otentiaries on December 30, 1853, and 
with it certain amendments which he recomnaended to the Senate for 
adoption before ratification. It would be difficult to find a bett^ 
example than this, not merely of the right of the Senate to amend, 
but of the fact that Senate amendments ^e simply a continuance of 
the negotiation begun by the President. 

President Buchanan, on February 12, 1861, asked the advice of the 
Senate as to accepting the award made by commissioners under the 
convention with Paraguay, following therein the precedents set by 
President Jackson. 

On February 21, 1861, President Buchanan asked the advice of Uie 
Senate as to entering into a negotiation with Great Britain for a 
treaty of arbitration m regard to a controverted point in the Ashbur- 
ton- Webster treaty of 1846. His own words are: "The precise ques- 
tions I submit are three: Will the Senate approve a treaty," etc 

On March 16, 1861, President Lincoln, m his first messa^ to the 
Senate, repeated the questions of his predecessor as to entermg upon 
this negotiation for an arbitration with Great Britain, and said, "I 
find no reason to disapprove the course of my predecessor on this 
important matter, but, on the contrary, I not only shall receive the 
advice of the State therein, but I respectfuUv ask the Senate for their 
advice on the three questions before recited.'' 

On December 17, 1861, President Lincoln sent to the Senate a draft 
of a convention proposed by the Mexican Government, and asked, not 
for ratification, out merely for their advice upon it. 
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On January 24, 1862, he asked again for advice as to entering upon 
the treaty for a loan to Mexico, so that he might instruct Mr. Corwin 
in accordance with the views of the Senate. 

On February 25, 1862, the Senate passed a resolution to the effect 
"that it is not advisable to negotiate a treaty that will require the 
United States to assmne any portion of the principal or interest of 
the debt of Mexico, or that will require the concurrence of European 
powers." Meantime Mr. Corwin, not having received instructions, 
had made and si^ed two treaties for the loan, and President Lincoln, 
on sending them m on June 23, 1862, said in his message : " The action 
of the Senate is, of course, conclusive against acceptance of the 
treaties on my part," but the importance of the subject was such that 
he asked for the further advice of the Senate upon it. 

March 5, 1862, President Lincoln sent a message repeating Presi- 
dent Buchanan's request for the advice of the Senate as to accepting 
the Para^ayan award. 

February 5, 1863, President Lincoln sent in for ratification a con- 
vention with Peru, and suggested an amendment which he wished to 
have made by the Senate. 

January 15, 1869, President Johnson sent in a protocol agreed upon 
with Great Britain, and asked the advice of the Senate as to entering 
upon a negotiation for a convention based upon the protocol sub- 
mitted. 

April 5, 1871, President Grant transmitted a dispatch from our 
minister to the Hawaiian Islands, and asked for the views of the 
Senate as to the policy to be pursued. 

May 13, 1872, Presiaent Grant sent a message to the Senate relating 
to differences which had arisen under the treaty of Washington, and 
said: 

I respectfully invite the attention of the Senate to the proposed article submitted 
by the British Government with the object of removing the differences which seem 
to threaten the prosecution of the arbitration, and request an expression by the 
Senate of their dispoeition in regard to advising and consenting to the formal adoption 
of an article such as is proposed by the British Government. 

The Senate is aware that the consultation with that body in advance of entering 
into agreements with foreign states has manv precedents. In the early days of the 
Renublic, General Washington repeatedly asfcea their advice upon pending questions 
witn such powers. The most important recent precedent is that of tne Oregon bound- 
ary treaty, in 1846. 

The impcMtance of the results hanging upon the present state of the treaty with 
Great Britain leads me to follow these former precedents, and to desire the counsel 
of the Senate in advance of agreeing to the proposal of Great Britain. 

June 18, 1874, President Grant sent in a draft of a reciprocity 
treaty relating to Canada, and asked the Senate if they would concur 
in such a treaty if negotiated. 

President Arthur, on Jime 9, 1884, asked the advice of the Senate 
as to directing negotiations to proceed with the King of Hawaii for 
the extension of uie existing reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

On March 3, 1888, the Senate passed a resolution asking President 
Cleveland to open negotiations with China for the regulation of 
immigration with that countrv. President Cleveland replied that 
such negotiations had been undertaken. 

From these various examples it will be seen that the Senate has 
been consulted at all stages of negotiations by Presidents of all 
parties, from Washington to Arthur. It will also be observed that 
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the right to recommend a negotiation by resolution was exercised in 
1835 and f^ain in 1888; and was unquestioned by either Jackson or 
Cleveland, who were probably more unfriendly to the Senate and 
more unlikely to accede to any extension of Senate prerogatives than 
any Presidents we have ever nad. It will be further noted that the 
Senate in 1862 advised against the Mexican negotiation, and that 
President Lincoln frankly accepted their decision, and did not even 
ask that the treaties which had been actually made meantime should 
be considered with a view to ratification. 

The power of the Senate to amend or to ratify conditionally is of 
course mcluded in the larger powers expressly granted by the Con- 
stitution to reject or confirm. It would have never occurred to me 
that anyone wno had read the Constitution and who possessed even 
the most superficial acquaintance with the history of the United 
States could doubt the right of the Senate to amend* But within the 
last year I have seen this question raised, not jocosely, so far as one 
could see, but quite seriously. It may be well, therefore, to point out 
very briefly the law and the facts as to the power of the Senate 
to amend or alter treaties. 

In 1795 the Senate amended the Jay treaty, ratifying it on condi- 
tion that the twelfth article should be suspended. Washington ac- 
cepted their action without a word of comment as if it were a matter 
of course, and John Marshall, in his Life of Washington, has treated 
the Senate's action on that memorable occasion in the same way. 
From that day to this, from the Jay treaty in 1795 to the alien prop- 
erty treaty with Great Britain in 1900, the Senate has amended 
treaties, and foreign governments, recognizing our system and the 
propriety of the Senate's action, have accepted the amendments. A 

fiance at the passages which have been cited from the Messages of the 
^residents is enough to disclose the fact that no President has ever 
Suestioned the right of the Senate to amend, and that several Presi- 
ents have invited the Senate to make amendments as the best method 
of continuing the negotiations. In this case, however, we are not left 
to deduce the obvious right of the Senate to amend, from an unbroken 
line of precedents and tne unquestioned recognition of the right by 
the Chief Executive. On this point we have a direct and imanimous 
declaration by the Supreme Court of the United States. In Haver 
V. Yaker, Mr. Justice Davis, delivering the opinion of the court, 
said: '^In this countrjr a treatv is something more than a contract, 
for the Federal Constitution declares it to be the law of the land. 
If so, before it can become a law, the Senate, in whom rests the 
authority to ratify it, must agree to it. But the Senate are not re- 
quired to adopt or reject it as a whole, but may modify or amend it, 
as was done with the treaty imder consideration."^ Inis decision of 
the court is conclusive, if any doubt had ever existed as to the amend- 
ment powers of the Senate: but the following lists of treaties, 
amended by the Senate and afterwards ratified by the countries with 

1 9 WftUaoe, pp. S4 and aS. Mr. Rawte, in his "View of the Constitution of the United States," p. 64, 
■ays: 
"The Senate may wholly reject it, or they may ratify It in part, or recommend additional or explanatory 
.... ..... .,!.-- « — .^„. ,.^ — — .« w .w 1...^ of negotiation between him 

Senate, and the latlflcations 
bUcatory on both nations." 
isideration in this oomiectioo. 
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whidi they were made, exhibits the uniform and miquestioned prac- 
tice which has prevailed since the foundation of our Qovemment: 

Algiers, 1795; An^entina, 1886 (amitv and commerce), 1897 (extsadition); Austria, 
1856; Baden, 1857; Bavana, 1845, 1858; Belgium, 1868, 1880 (coBsalar); Bolivia, 
1859, 1900 (extradition): Brunswick and Lunebura, 1854; Chile, 1900 (extradition); 
China, 1868, 1887 (exclusion); Colombia, 1857; New Granada, 1888 (extradition); 
Congo, 1891 (relations); Costa Rica, 1852, 1861; ftance, 1778, 1843, 1858, 1886 (claims), 
1892 (extradition); Great Britain, 1794, 1815. 1889 (extraditicm), 1891 (Bering Sea), 
1806 (Bering claims), 1899 (real property); Guatemala, 1870 (amiw ana eommerce); 
Hawaii, 1875 (redprocily), 1886 (reciimxsity); Italy, 1868; Japan, 1886 (extradition), 
1894 (extradition), 1894 (commerce and navigation): Mexico, 1843, 184S, 1853, 1861, 
1868, 1883 (reciprocity), 1885 (reciprocity), 1886 (boundary], 1888 (frontier), 1890 
(boundary); Netherlands, 1887 (extradition); Nicaragua, 1859, 1870 (ami^ and 
commerce); Orange Free State, 1896 (extradition); Peru, 1863, 1887 (commerce and 
navigation), 1899 (extradition); Russia, 1889 (extradition); Saxony, 1845; Siam, 
1856; Sweaen, 1816, 1869 (naturalization); Switzerland, 1847, 1850, 1900 (extradi- 
tion); Tunis, 1797, Turkey, 1830, 1874 (extradition); Two Sicilies, 1855; Venezuela, 
1886 (claims). 

From this list it appears that there have been 68 treaties amended 
by the Senate and afterwards ratified. 

The results of the preceding inquiry can be easily summarized. 
Practice and precedent, the action^of the Senate and of the Presi- 
dents, and the decision of the Supreme Court show that the power of 
the Senate in the making of treaties has always been held, as the Con- 
stitution intended, to be equal to and coordinate with that of the 
President, except in the imtiation of a negotiation, which can of 
necessity only be undertaken by the President alone. The Senate has 
the right to recommend entering upon a negotiation, or the reverse; 
but this right it has wisely refrained from exercising, except upon 
rare occasions. The Senate has the right to amend, and this right it 
has always exercised lai^ely and freely. It is also clear that any ac- 
tion taken by the Senate is a part of the negotiation, just as much so 
as the action of the President through the Secretary of State. In 
other words, the action of the Senate upon a treaty is not merely to 
give sanction to the treaty, but is an integral part of the treaty mak- 
mg, and may be taken at anv stage of a negotiation. 

it has been frequently said of late that the Senate in the matter of 
treaties has been extending its powers and usurping rights which do 
not properly belong to it. That the power of the Senate has grown 
during the past century is beyond doubt, but it has not grown at all 
in the matter of treaties. On the contrary, the Senate now habitually 
leaves in abeyance rights as to treaty-matang which at the beginning 
of the Gk)vemment it freely exercised, and it has shown in this great 
department of executive government both wisdom and moderation in 
tiie assertion of its constitutional powers. 

This is not the place to discuss the abstract merits of the constitu- 
tional provisions as to the making of treaties. Under a popular gov- 
ernment Uke ours it would be neither possible nor safe to leave the 
vast powers of treaty-making exclusively in the hands of a single per- 
son. Some control over the Executive m this regard must be placed 
in the Congress, and the framers of the Constitution intrustea it to 
the representatives of the States. That they acted wisely can not be 
questioned, even if the requirement of the two-thirds vote for ratifi- 
cation is held to be a too narrow restriction. These, however, are 
considerations of no practical importance, and after aU only concern 
ourselves. Our system of treaty-making is established by the Consti- 
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tution and has been made clear by long practice and uniform jn^ce- 
dents. The American people understand it, and those who conduct 
the government of other countries are bound to understand it, too, 
when they enter upon negotiations with us. There is no excuse for 
any misapprehension. It is well also that the representatives of other 
nations should remember, whether they like our system or not, that 
in the observance of treaties during the last one himdred and twenty- 
five years there is not a nation in Europe which has been so exact as 
the United States, nor one which has a record so free from examples 
of the abrogation of treaties at the pleasure of one of the signers 
alone. 
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February 14, 1881.— Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 



[House Report No. 235, Forty-sixth Gongress, third aesskm.] 

Mr. Bicknell, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, submitted 
the following report [to accompany H. Res. 132]: 

The Conmiittee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred the 
House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 132) relating to the treaty-making 
power, have had the same under consideration, and respectfully 
report: 

This resolution affirms that the treaty-making power of the United 
States '' does not extend to treaties which affect me revenue, or require 
the appropriation of money to execute them; but that in such cases the 
consent of the law-making power of the government is required, which 
includes, as one of its branches, the House of Representatives.'' 

It is assumed in the preamble of this resolution tnat Article 1 , section 
7 [a]y of the Constitution, which declares that ''all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives," is in conflict 
with the subsequent provisions in Article 2, section 2 [&], and in 
Article 6 [c] of the Constitution, which declares that the President, 
"by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, provided two* 
thirds of the Senators present shall concur," shall have power to make 
treaties, and that '' all treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the autnority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land." 

In the opinion of your committee, there is no conflict in these pro- 
visions. The words *'all bills for raising revenue," in section 7 of 
Article 1 [a] of the Constitution, do not embrace treaties; a treaty is 
not a bill for raising revenue, and the requirement that '' all bills for 
raising revenue shtul originate in the House of Representatives" is 
not a limitation upon the treaty-making power, but is only a condi- 
tion imposed upon the ordinary law-makmg power of the government. 
The President and the two Houses of Congress constitute the ordinary 
law-making power of the government; the President and two-thir({s 
of the Senators preset constitute the treaty-making power. Neither 
of these powers nas anything to do with the other, and to require the 
consent of the House of Representatives to make a treaty valid would 
violate the Constitution by making the House of Representatives a 
branch of the treaty-making power. 

The first clause of section 8 of Article 1 [d\ of the Constitution 
declares that '' the Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises." It is sometimes asserted that this 
clause impairs the force of the subsequent grant of the treaty-maldng 
power to the President and Senate already referred to. 

Provisions apparently conflictinj^, in the same writing, must be con- 
strued so as to give effect to all ol them if possible; but if that is not 
possible, then the latest dearly-expressed intention must prevail. 

d9 
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And it will be observed that if the mere grant of power in section 8 of 
Article 1 [c] excludes all the subjects mentioned m that section from 
the operation of the treaty-making power, the latter power will be 
confined within very narrow limits. Under that construction the 
President and Senate could not make a commercial treaty with a 
foreign nation, because said section 8 [d\ gives power to Congress '' to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations," and no treaty could be 
made to promote the general welfare, because the same section gives 
power to Congress to provide ''for the general welfare.'* 

Treaties, however, for the general welfare, and commercial treaties 
and reciprocity treaties affecting duties, have often been made. 

It seems clear to your committee that section 8 of Article 1 [d] of 
the Constitution refers exclusively to the ordinarv law-making power, 
but section 2 of Article 2 [b] creates the extraordinary treaty-making 
power, in which the House of Representatives cannot participate. 

The making of treaties is the exercise of the supreme power of the 
state (Vattel, 192). Ordinarily it belongs to the executive depart- 
ment, but wherever it may be placed by a written constitution, it is 
a supreme power, subject to no limitations except such as are ex- 
pressed in tne constitution, or are necessarily imphed from the nature 
of the subject matter, or from the distribution of the constitutional 
powers. (Halleck, 189; Wheaton, 457.) 

A treaty cannot be construed so as to destrov other powers given 
in the Constitution, or to change the form of the government, or to 
renounce the national sovereignty, or to alienate the entire national 
domain (Story, sec. 1508). It has been asserted that treaties altering 
the rules of trade and navigation may require the sanction of the 
legislature (Wheaton, 457), and in 1816 a question was made whether 
a certain treaty changed the revenue and whether an act of Congress 
was necessary to reinforce it, and such an act was passed (3 Stat., 354), 
but it seems to be agreed by American writers on public law that a 
treaty within constitutional limits and free from fraud, and not 
renouncing the natiofnal sovereignty or giving up the national domain 
is binding upon Congress, and that a refusal oy Congress to carry the 
treaty into effect might be regarded by the other party as just cause 
of war (see the authorities already cited, and 2 Peters, 314; 6 Peters, 
375). But within our own jurisdiction, in case of a conflict between 
a valid treaty and a valid act of Congress, they both being the law of 
the land, it seems that the later law would govern. The resolution 
imder consideration — House joint resolution 13z — affirms a proposi- 
tion which, under existing constitutional provisions, caxmot be sus- 
tained. Your committee therefore recommend that the same be 
not adopted. 

[a.] 

ARTICLE l.-SEcnoN VII, 

Bev«miehUj«. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments aa 
on other bills. 
Bills to be pre- Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representativee and 
p?* td t^ ^^^ ^® Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President 
Hb powers *^^ the United States; if he approve he shall sign it. but if not he shall 
over tham. return it, with his objections to that house in which it shall have orig- 

inated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and pro- 
Proceedings on ^®®^ ^ reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that 
his veto. house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together wi^ the ob- 
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jections, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 

and if approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. 

But in ail cases the votes of both houses shall be determined bv yea0 

and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against the bill 

shall hi ent&ced on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill BUb to l^j^jwi 

shall not be returned by the President within ten days (Sundays ex- J^^[J*°"^*^ "" 

cepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a 

law, in like manner as if he had dgned it, unless the Congress by their 

adjournment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the Sen- •i<*Jt <*<*•« «; 
ate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a quee- JSSJSvSf'by^th! 
tion of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United Freskleiit. 
States; and before the same shall take effect shall be approved by himi 
shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of 
abiU. 

(6.) 

ARTICLE II.— Sbcttiok II. 

The President shall be (3ommander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy Powers and do- 
of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, when gj^^' "*• ^^^ 
called into the actual service of the United States; he may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principsd officer in each of the executive 
<^part2nent8. upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, and ne shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offenses against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, ]^ro\'ided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur; and he shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint ambaasadors, other public ministers and -^pP^°J;™*2i* 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United ^^ P"**"** **"" 
States, whose appointments are not herein other^Yis^ provided for, and 
which shall be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest 
the appointment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in the hesAa ofdepartments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may Vacandas in 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions^""** 
which shall expire at the end of the next session. 

(c.) 
ARTICLE VI. 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the adop- I>«bts of tor- 
tion of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States S^rffiST"^ 
under this Constitution, as under the confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be What cootn- 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be oJf^jaw *" 
made, under the authority of the United States, diall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the mem- J^j^ ^ pabUc 
hers of the several State legislatures, and all executive and judicial °™*"- 
dficers, both of the United States and of the several States, shall be 
bound by oath or affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no re- No religious 
ligious test shall ever be reauired as a qualification to any office or ^ ^*^' 
public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE I.— SBonoN VIII. 

Hie Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- Power of Con- 
posts and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common defense ?S/deb&. 

and welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises oen'i welfare. 

shall be uniform throughout the United States; Duties uniform. 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; ^^'^^ ™°°«y- 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several Commerce. 
States, and with the Indian tribes; 
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NttoraUzatloo. To eatablish ftB uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on 
Bankniptey. the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 
Cdn money. To com money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
Weffhts a n d fix the standard of weights and measures; 



Counterfeitinc. Tq provide for the pimishment of counterfeiting and securities and 

current coin of the United States; 
?"J;*°*<^- To establish post-offices and po6^road8; 

ft«^« arts To promote tne progress of science and useful arts, by securing for 

limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to tneir 

respective writing and discoveries; 
Inferior ooorts. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 
Piracies, &o. To define and punish piracies and felomes committed on the high 

seas, and offenses against the law of nations; 
and ^^A* ^ '^^ declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 



■m^ made cap- (^ncemiug captures on land and water; 
Raise armies. To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 

use shall be for a longer term than two years; 
Navy. To provide and maintain a navy; 

ikSSfS ^^^ *^ '^^ make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
'™" °' ^"'* naval forces; 
Call out militia. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 

Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

^'**mi5ti/'*** '^^ provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 

govern multia. ^^^ governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 

the United States, reserving to the States respectively the appoint- 

OiBoers of ml- ment of the officers and the authority of training the mOitia according 

to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 
Exclusive leg- To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
S^^wnment^ district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of part^icu- 
lar States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of tne Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the State in which 
And over forts, the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
usenals, docks, y^^^ ^^^^ ^^j^^^ needful buildings; and 

To make gen- To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
poweralntoSe^^^^ execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
' this Constitution in the Grovemment of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 

Mr. Cox submitted the following as the views of the minority: 
The minority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs beg leave to 
report: 

That the^ are not satisfied of the constitutionality or expediency of 
the appropriation in the bill of the majority. If the appropriation can 
be justifi^, it is on the ground of frontier defense; and as there is no 
present penl, the minonty do not consider that question at present. 

S. S. Cox. 
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MEXICO. 

(HooM Ex. Doe. No. 02, Thirty-dglith C<mgre88, flnt iMsloa.) 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, IN ANSWER 
TO A RESOLUTION OF THE HOUSE OF 23D INSTANT, IN RELATION 
TO MEXICO. 

lfA.T 25, 1864. — ^Referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 

printed. 

January 11, 1897.— Ordered to be reprinted. 

To the House of Representatives: 

In answer to the resolution of the House of Representatives of yes* 
terday, on the subject of the joint resolution of the 4th of last month, 
relative to Mexico, I transmit a report from the Secretary of State, to 
whom the resolution was referred. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Washington, May j?4, 186J!^. 



Department of State, 
Washington, May £4) 1864. 

The Secretary of State, to whom has been referred the resolution of 
the House of Representatives of yesterday, requesting the President to 
communicate to that House. '* if not inconsistent with the pubUc inter- 
est, any explanations given oy the government of the United States to 
the TOvemment of Fnmce respectii^ the sense and bearingof the joint 
resolution relative to Mexico, which passed the House of Kepresenta- 
tives, unanimously, on the 4th of April, 1864,'' has the honor to lay 
before the President a copy of all the correspondence on file, or on 
record in this department, on the subject of the joint resolution 
referred to. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WiLUAM H. Seward. 

To the PREsnwBNT. 

U»T OF PAPBRS ▲OOOMPANYINO THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY Of STATE TO THE 
PRESIDENT, OF HAT 34, 1804. 

Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton, 7th April, 1864.— Extract. 
Mr. Dayton to Mr. Seward, 22d April, 1864.— Extract. 
Mr. Dayton to Mr. Seward, 2d May, 1864.— Extract. 
Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton, 9th May, 1864.— Extract 
Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton, 2l8t May, 1864. 

MR. SEWARD TO HR. DAYTOK. 

[Eztnct.] 
No. 525.] Department of Stats, 

WMington, April 7, 1864^ 
Sir: 

« • • • * * « 

I send you a copy of a resolution which passed the House of Repreeentati\'es on the 
4th instant, by a unanimous vote, and which declares the opposition of that body to a 
recognition of a monarchy in Mexico. M. Geofrey has lost no time in asking for 
explanation of this proceeding. 
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It ia hardly necessary, after what I have heretofore written with perfect candor for 
the information of France, to say that this resolution truly interprets the unanimous 
sentiment of the people of the United States in refifard to Mexico. It is, however, 
another and distinct question whether the United States would think it necessary or 
propcff to exraess themselves in the form adopted by the House of Representatives at 
this time. This is a practical and purely Executive question, and the decision of its 
constitutionality belongs not to the House of Representatives, nor even to Congress, 
but to the President of the United States. You will, of course, take notice that the 
declaration made by the House of Representatives is in the form of a joint resolution, 
which, before it can acquire the character of a legislative act, must receive, first, the 
concxirrence of the Senate, and, secondly, the approval of the President of the United 
States; or, in case of his dissent, the renewed assent of both houses of Congress, to be 
expresised by a majori^ of two-thirds of each body. While the President receives 
the declaration of the House of Representatives with the profound respect to which 
it is entitled, as an exposition of its sentiments upon a grave and important subject, 
he directs that you inform the government of France that he does not at present con- 
template any departure from the policy which this government has hitherto pursued 
in regaxd to the war which exists between France and Mexico. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the proceeding of the House of Representatives was adopted upon sugges- 
tions arising within itself, and not upon any communication of the Executive depart- 
ment: and that the French government would be seasonably i^prised of any cban^ 
of policy upcm this subje<^t which the President might at any future time think it 
proper to aaopt. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

William H. Sbwa&d. 

Wm. L. Dayton, Esq., Ac, Ac, &c. 



MB. DATTON TO HS. 8BWARD. 

Extract.] 

No. 454.] Parm, April tt, 1864. 

Sir: I visited Ut. Drouyn de i 'Huys yesterday at the department of fweign affairs 
The first words he addressed to me, on entering the room, were: '^Do you bring us 
peacO; or bring us war?' ' I asked him to what he referred, and he said he referred 
more immediately to those resolutions recently passed by Congress in reference to the 
invasion of Mexico by the French, and the establishment of Maximillian upon the 
throne of that country. I said to him, in reply, that I did not thihk France haa a right 
to infer that we were about to make war against her on account of anything contained 
in those resolutions: that they embodied nothing more than had been constantly held 
out to the French government from the beginning: that I had always represented to the 
government here tnat any action upon their part interfering with the lorm of govern- 
ment in Mexico would be looked upon with dissatisfaction in our oountry, and they 
could not expect lis to be in haste to acknowledge a monarchial government, built 
upon the foundations of a republic which was our next neighbor: that I had reason to 
believe you had held the same language to the French minister in the United States. 
This allegation he did not seem to deny, but obviously viewed the resolutions in 
question as a serious step upon our part; and I am told that the leading secessionists 
here build largely upon these resolutions as a means of fomenting ill-feeline between 
this country and some others and ourselves. Mr. Mason and his secretary have gone 
to Brussels to confer with Mr. Dudley Mann, who is their commissioner at that place. 
Mr. Slidell, it is said, was to have gone to Austria, although he has not yet got off. 



I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Wm. L. Dation. 
Hon. Wtf. H. SswARD, 

Secretary of State, iSsc, <f;c., dfC 
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KR. DAYTON TO MR. SB WARD. 

[Extract.] 
No. 461.] Paris, May 5, 18S4. 

Sir: Immediately upon the receipt of your despatch No. 525, I applied to Mr. 
Drouyn de THuys for a special interview, which was granted for Saturday last. I 
then said that I knew that the French government had felt some anxiety in reopect to 
the resolution which had recently been passed by the House of Representatives^ in 
reference to Mexico; and inasmuch as I had just received a copy oi that resolution, 
together with the views of the President of the United States, ib^ged, if agreeable, 
to read to him your despatch in reference to the latter. To this he assentea, and as 
the shortest and most satisfactory mode, following out my instructions, I read to him 
that entire portion of vour despatch which applies to this subject, stating, at the 
same time, tnat I thought it was a remarkable illustration of the frankness and str^ht- 
for^inGkrdness of the President. When the reading was closed, Mr. Drouyn de THuys 
expressed his gratification, and after asking some questions in regard to the effect of 
laying a resolution upon the table in the Senate, the conversation terminated. 

The extreme sensitiveness which was manifested by this government when the 
resolution of the House of Representatives was first brought to its knowledge has, to 
a considerable extent, at least, subsided. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Wm. L. Dayton. 
Hon. William H. Seward, 

Secretary of State, etc., <fcc., <ke. 



MB. 8BWARD TO MR. DAYTON. 
(Extract.! 

No. 54C.] Department of State, 

Wnshirigton, May 9, 1864. 

Sir: Your dequttch of April 22 (No. 454) has been received. 

What you have said to Mr. Drouyn de I'Huys on the subject of the resolution of 
the House of Representatives concerning Mexico, as you have reported it, is entirely 
approved. The resolution yet remains unacted upon in the Senate. 

Mr. Corwin was to leave Vera Cruz on the 3d instant under the leave of absence 
granted to him by this department on the 8th of August last. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

WILLLA.M H. Seward. 
Wm. L. Dayton, Esq., Ac.,Ac.,&c. 



MR. SEWARD TO MR. DAYTON. 

No. 561.] Department of State, 

Washington , May 21 , 1864. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of May 2, (No. 
461,) and to approve of your proceeaings 'therein nientioned. We learn that Mr. 
Corwin, our minister plenipotentiary to Mexico, is at Havana, on his return to the 
United States, under leave of absence. 
1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 

William H. Seward. 
Wm. L. Dayton, Esq., &c., &c., Ac. ' 

S D— 67-1— vol 9 16 
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JOINT RESOLUTION ON MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 



JuNB 27, 1864.— Laid on the table and ordered to be prinidd* 
January 11, 1897. — Ordered to be printed. 



[House Report 129, 38th Ckmgress, First Session.] 

Mr. Henry Winter Davis, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
made the following report. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs have examined the correspondence 
submitted by the President relative to the joint resolution on Mexi- 
can affairs with the profound respect to which it is entitled, because 
of the gravity of its subject and the distinguished source from which 
it emanated. 

They regret that the President should have so widely departed 
from the usage of constitutional governments as to make a pending 
resolution of so grave and delicate a character the subject of diplo- 
matic explanations. They regret still more that the President 
should have thought proper to inform a foreign government of a 
radical and serious conflict of opinion and jurisdiction between the 
depositories of the legislative and executive power of the United 
States. 

No expression of deference can make the denial of the right of Con- 
gress constitutionallv to do what the House did with absolute una- 
nimity, other than derogatory to their dignity. 

They learn with surprise tnat, in the opinion of the President, the 
form and term of expressing the judgment of the United States on 
recognizing a monarchical government imposed on a neighboring 
repuoUc is a ''purely executive question, and the decision of it con- 
stitutionally belongs not to the House of Representatives, nor even 
to Congress, but to the President of the United States. " 

This assumption is equally novel and inadmissible. No President 
has ever claimed such an exclusive authority. No Congress can ever 
permit its expression to pass without dissent. 

It is certain that the Constitution nowhere confers such authority 
on the President. 

The precedents of recognition, sufficiently numerous in this revolu- 
tionary era, do not countenance this view; and if there be one not 
inconsistent with it, the committee have not found it. 

All questions of recognition have heretofore been debated and con- 
sidered as grave questions of national poUcy, on which the wiU of the 
Seople should be expressed in Congress assembled; and the Presi- 
ent, as the proper medium of foreign intercourse, has executed that 
will. If he nas ever anticipated its expression, we have not found 
the case. 
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The declaration and establishment of the independence of the 
Spanish American colonies first brought the question of recognition 
of new governments or nations before the government of the United 
States; and the precedents then set have oeen followed ever since, 
even by the present administration. 

The correspondence now befoie us is the first attempt to depart 
from that usa^e, and deny the^nation a controlling deliberative voice 
in r^ulating its foreign policjr. 

Tlie following are the chief precedents on recognition of new 
eovemments, and the policy of the United States government on 
mat topic: 

On tne 9th of February, 182L, Henry day moved in the House of 
Representatives to amend the appropriation bill by the following 
clause: 

For an outfit, and one year's salary, to such minister as the President, by and with 
the consent of the Senate, may send to any government of South America, which has 
established and is maintaining its independency on Spain, a sum not excekUng 
$18,000. 

It failed. 

On the 10th of Februarv, he moved that the House of Represen- 
tatives participates with the people of the United States in the deep 
interest which they feel for the success of the Spanish provinces of 
South America, which are struggling for their lioerty and indepen- 
dence, and that it will give its constitutional support to the Presi- 
dent of the United States whenever he may deem it expedient to 
reco^ize the sovereignty and independence of any of the said 
provinces. 

A motion to amend by the proviso ^' that this resolution shall not 
be construced to interfere with the independent exercise of the 
treaty-making power," and another, **that the House approves of 
the course heretofore pursued by the President of the Umted States 
with regard to the said provinces, " were negatived. 

The resolution was aaopted, and a committee appointed to lay it 
before President Monroe. 

The committee, on the 17th February, rej>orted — 

That the President assured the committee that, in common with the people of the 
United States and the House of Representatives, he felt great interest in the success 
of the provinces of Spanish America, which are struggling to establish their freedom 
and independence, and that he would take the resolution into deliberate considera- 
tion, witn the most perfect respect for the distinguished body from which it had 
emanated. 

So the House of Representatives took the initiative towards recog- 
nizing the new republics. The amendment to the appropriation 
bill would have been a legislative recognition. The resolution was 
a formal statement of the opinion of the House to the President, 
which he did not think beyond their constitutional authority. 

At the first session of the next Confess the House of Representa- 
tives, on motion of Mr. Nelson, of Virginia, resolved — 

That the President of the United States be reouested to^lay before this house such 
communications as may be in the possession of tne executive, from the agents of the 
United States with the governments south of the United States, which have declared 
their independence, ana the commimications from the agents of such governments 
in the Umted States with the Secretary of State, as tend to show the jwlitical con- 
dition of those ^vemments^ and the state of war between them and Spain, as it may 
be consistent with the pubhc interest to communicate. 
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President Monroe answered the application on the 8th of March in 
an elaborate message, of which the following extracts sufficiently 
show that he did not think recognition **a purely executive ques- 
tion," and that the decision of it constitutionally belongs, "not to 
the House of Representatives, nor even to Congress, but to the 
President of the United States:'' 

In transmitting to the House of Representatives the documents called for by the 
resolution of that house of the 30th of January. I consider it my duty to vnvite the atten- 
tion of CoTiqress to a very important subject, and to communicate the sentiments of 
the executive on it; that should Congress entertain similar sentiments, there may be 
such cooperation between the two departments of the government as their respective 
ri^ts and duties may require. 

This contest has now reached such a sta^e, and been attended with such decisive 
success on the part of the provinces, that it merits the most profound consideration, 
whether their right to the rank of independent nations, with all the advantage incident 
to it in their intercourse with the United States, is not complete. 

After narrating the events, he proceeds : 

When the result of such a contest is manifestly settled, the new governments have 
a claim to recognition by other powers which ought not to be resisted. 

When we regard, then, the great length of time which the war has been prosecuted, 
the complete success which has attended it in favor of the provinces, tne presen t 
condition of the parties, and the utter inability of Spain to produce any change in it, 
we are compelled to conclude that its fate is settled, and that the provinces which have 
declared their independence, and are in the enjoyment of it, ought to be reco«pized. 

In proposini this measure^ it is not contemplated to change thereby in the slightest 
manner our friendly relations with either oi the parties. 

TJie measure is proposed under a thorough conviction that it is in strict accord with 
the law of nations, and that the United States owe it to their position and character in 
the world, as well as to their essential interests, to adopt it. 

Should Congress concur in the view herein presented^ they will doubtless see the 
propriety of making the necessary appropriations for carrying it into effect. 

It is quite apparent that President Monroe was far from counte- 
nancing the opinion that the form and time in which the United 
States would think it necessary to express themselves on the policy 
of the recognition is a purely executive questioUf and that he did not 
think the decision of it coristiliUionally belongs not to the House of 
Representatives, nor even to Congress, but to the President of the 
United States, to the exclusion of Congress. Had he so thought, he 
would have refused the production of the papers, as President 
Washington did the diplomatic instructions relative to the English 
treaty. 

He would have announced his purpose to recognize the republic^, 
and left it to Congress to proviae lor diplomatic intercourse with 
them. 

Far from that, he proposes for their consideration the policy of 
recognition; and, if they concur in thatj asks them to make tne neces- 
sary appropriations to carry it into effect. 

He consulted the will of the nation at the mouth of Congress, and 
proposed to concur in its execution. 

So Congress imderstood him, for the papers and message were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. That committee con- 
sidered, in an elaborate report, the question of independence of the 
republics, the poUcy and principles involved in their recognition, and 
on the 19th of March, 1822, they submitted it to the House. It con- 
cluded as follows: 

Your committee having thus considered the suhject referred to them in all its 
aspects, are unanimously of opinion that it is just and expedient to acknowledge the 
XTioependence of the several nations of Spanish America without any reference to the 
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diversity in the form of their governments; and in accordance with this opinion 
tiiey respectfully submit the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That the House of Representatives concur in the opinion expressed by 
the President in his message of the 8th of March, 1822, that the American provinces 
of Spain which have declared their independence, and are in the enjoyment of it, 
ought to be recognized by the Umted States as independent nations. 

^^ Resolved, That the Oonmiittee of Ways and Means be instructed to report a bill 
appropriating a sum not exceeding $100,000 to enable the President to give due effect ta 
sitch recognition.^* 

It is, therefore, equally apparent that the House of Representatives 
of the 17th Congress was clearly of opinion with President Monroe 
that the question of recognition was not purely executive, but that it 
constitutionally belongs to Congress as well as to the President; that 
the legislature declares the will of the United States which the execu- 
tive gives effect to — each concurring in the act of recognition accord- 
ing to their respective constitutional functions. 

In obedience to that resolution the following bill, recognizing the 
new nation, was reported and passed and approved on the 4th of May, 
1822: 

That for such missions to the independent nations on the American continent as the 
President may deem proper, there be, and hereby is, appropriated a sum not exceeding 
1100,000, to be paid out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The approval of that law completed the recognition of the new 
nations. The sending ministers to some or all of them was matter of 
executive discretion, not ai all essential to or connected with the fact 
of recognition. Ministers were appointed to Mexico, Colombia, 
Buenos Ayres, and Chili, on the 27th of January, 1823. None was 
appointed to Peru till May, 1826; yet it is certain Peru was as much 
recognized by the United States as the other governments from the 
4th of May, 1822. 

This great precedent has governed all that follow it. 

The acknowledgment of the independence of Texas stands next in 
our history. It is a most instructive precedent, strictly following the 
forms observed respecting the governments of Spanish America. 

On the 18th of June, 1836, on the motion of Henry Clay, the 
Senate adopted the resolution — 

That the independence of Texas ought to be acknowledged by the United States 
whenever satisfactory information shall be received that it has in successful operation 
a civil government capable of performing the duties and fulfilling the obligations of 
an independent power. 

The House of Kepresentatives, on the 4th of July, 1836, adopted a resolution in 
the same words; and added a second : 

That the House of Representatives perceive with satisfaction that the President of 
the United States has adopted measures to ascertain the political, military, and civil 
condition of Texas. 

(Congressional Globe, 1st session 24th Congress, pp. 453, 486.) 

Those resolutions were not formal acknowledgments of a govern- 
ment of Texas; the report of the Senate committee showed the cir- 
eumstances were nor sufficiently known ; and both Senate and House 
awaited further information at the hands of the President. 

On the 2d of December, while communicating the information, 
Presid^it Jackson accepted the occasion to express to Congress his 
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opinion on the subject. The following passages are very instructive, 
touching the authority to recognize new States: 

Nor has any deliberative iaquirv been instituted in Congress, or in any of our 
le^ative bodies, as to whom belonged the power of reoognidng a new State; a 
power, the exercise of which is equivalent, under some circumstances, to a declaration 
of war; a power nowhere expressly delegated, and only granted in the Constitution, 
as it is necessarily involved in some of the great powers given to CongreUt in that given 
to the President and Senate to form treaties and to appoint ambassadors and other 
public ministers, and in that conferred on the President to receive ministers from 
foreign nations. 

In the preamble to the resolution of the House of Representatives, it is distinctly 
intimated that the expediency of recognizing the independence of Texas should be 
left to the decision of Congress, In this view, on the ground of expediency, I am dis- 
posed to concur; and do not, therefore, think it necessary to express any opinion as to 
the strict constitutional right of the executive, either apart from, or in conjunction 
with, the Senate over the subject. It is to be presumed that on no future occasion will a 
dispute arise^ as none has heretofore occurred^ between the executive arid legislature in the 
exercise of the power of recognition. It will always be considered consistent with the 
spirit of the Constitution and most safe that it should be exerdsed, when probably 
leading to war, with a previous understanding with that body by whom war can alone 
be declared^ and by whom all the provisions for sustaining its perils must be furnished. 
Its submission to Congress, which represents in one of its branches the States of this 
Union, and in the other the people of the United States, where there mar be reasonable 
ground to apprdbiend so grave a consequence, would certainly afford the fullest satis- 
faction to our own country, and a perfect guarantee to all other countries, of the 
justice and prudence of the measures which ought to be adopted. 

After forcibly stating why he thought " we should still stand aloof," 
he closed with the following declaration: 

Having thus discharged my duty, by presenting with simplicity and directness the 
views which, after much reflection, I have been led to take of this important subject, 
I have onl^ to add the expression of my confidence that if Congress should differ with 
me upon it, their judgment will be the result of dispassionate, prudent, and wise 
deliberation; with the assurance that, during the short time which I shall continue 
connected with the government, I shall promptly and cordially unite with you in 
such measures as may be deemed best fitted to increase the prosperity and perpetuate 
the peace of our favored country. 

The concurrent resolutions of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and that messas^e of President Jackson, leave no doubt that the 
views which presided over the recognition of the South American 
governments still pr^ailed, and that the President was as far from 
asserting as Congress from admitting that the recognition of new 
nations and the foreign policy of the United States is a purely execu- 
tive question. 

The independence of Texas was finally recognized in pursuance of 
the following enactment in the appropriation oill of the second ses- 
sion of the twenty-fourth Congress, which appropriated money — 

For the outfit and salary of a diplomatic agent to be sent to the republic of Texas, 
whenever the President of the United States may receive satisfactory evidence that 
Texas is an independent power, and shall deem it expedient to appoint such minister. 
(5 Statutes, 170. ) 

That law was approved by President Jackson. 

Not only is this exclusive assumption without count^ance in the 
early history of the repubUc, but it is irreconcilable with the most 
solemn acts of the present administration. The independence of 
Hayti is nearly as old as that of the United States; it antedated that 
of the South American republics, and the republic of Liberia has lon^ 
been recognized by European nations. Both were first recognized 
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by act of Conj^ess, approved by President Lmcobi on the 5th of 
July, 1862, which enacted — 

That the Preeident of the United States be, aod he is hereby, authorized, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate^ to appoint diplomatic representatives of the 
United States to the republics of Hayix and ijxberia respectively. Each of the repre- 
sentatives so appointed shall be accredited as commissioner and consul general, and 
shall receive the compensation of commissioners, Ac, &c. 

That was a formal recognition of those republics by lawj whether 
the President sent diplomatic representatives or not. 

Quite in the spirit of these precedents is the well-considered lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court: 

Thoae questions which respect the rights of a part of a foreign empire which asserts 
and is contending for its independence,l>elong more properly to those who can declare 
what the law shall be, who can place the nation in such a position with respect to 
foreign powers as to their own judgment shall appear wise, to whom are intrusted its 
forei^ relations, than to that tribunal whose power as well as duty is confined to the 
application of the rule which the legislature may prescribe for it. 

But the joint resolution of the 4th of April does more than declare 
the refusal of the United States to recognize a monarchial usurpation 
in Mexico. It declares a general rule of policy, which can be authen- 
tically and authoritatively expressed only by the body charged with 
the l^islative power of the United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Revresentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled. That the Congress oi the United States are unwilling, by silence, 
leave the nations of the world under the impression that they are indifferent spec- 
tators of the deplorable events now transpiring in the republic of Mexico; and they, 
therefore, think fit to declare that it does not accord with the policy of the United 
States to acknowledge a monarchial government erected on the nuns of any republican 
goivemment in America, under the auspices of any European power. 

The committee are of opinion that this authority, to speak in the 
name of the United States, has never, before the correspondence in 
question, been considered a purely executive function. 

The most remarkable declaration of this Idnd in our history, which 
events seem now likely to make of as xrhve practical interest as when 
it was uttered, is President Monroe's declaration in his message of the 
2d December, 1823: 

With the governments which have declared their independence and maintained it, 
and whose mdependence we have, often great consideration and on just principles 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition, for the purpose of oppressing 
them or controlling in any other manner their destiny by any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly oisposition toward the United 
States. 

But though always the accurate expression of the feelings of the 
American people, it was not regarded as the settled policy of the 
nation, because not formally dedared by Congress. By the admin- 
istration of President John Quincy Adams, which followed, it was 
treated as merely an executive expression on behalf of the people, 
which Congress alone could elevate to the dignity of a national policy 
by its formal adoption. 

In 1826 Mr. Poinsett, the minister to Mexico, having used language 
supposed to commit tne United States to that policy in behalf of 
Mexico, a resolution was promptly introduced mto the House of 
Kepresentatives and adopted on the 27th of March, 1826 — 

That the Committee on Foreign Affairs inauire and report to this house upon what 
Authority, if any, the minister of the United States to the Mexican repubhc, in his 
oflBicial cnaracter, declared to the plenipotentiary of that government that the United 
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States have pledged themselves not to permit any other power than Spain to inter- 
fere either with their (the South American republics) independence, or form of 
government. &c., &c. 
(2 Cong. Deb., 19th Con., 1st sess., p. 1820.) 

Mr. Poinsett hastened to explain by his letter of the 6th of May, 
1826, to Henry Clay, then Secretary of State: 

I cannot rest satisfied without stating explicitly that, in the observations i made 
during my conference with the Mexican plenipotentiaries, I alluded only to the 
message of the President of the United States to t'ongress in 1823. 

That message, declared, in my opinion, by the soundest policy, has been re§:arded 
both in Europe and America as a solemn declaration of the views and intentions of 
the Executive of the United States, and I have always considered that declaration as 
a pledge, so far forth as the language of the President can pledge the nation, to defend 
the new American republics from the attacks of any of the powers of Europe other 
than Spain. That the people of the United States are not bound by any declarations of 
the Executive is hnoum and understood as well in Mexico, where the povemment is modelled 
on ow own political institutions^ as in the United States themselves. But in order to 
correct any erroneous impressions these words might have made on the minds of the 
Mexican plenipotentiaries, I explained to them in the course of our conference this 
morning their precise meaning: that the declaration of Mr. Monroe in his message of 
1823, to which I had alluded, indicated only the course of policy the Executive of 
the United States was disposed to pursue towards these countries, but was not binding 
on the nation unless sanctioned by the Congress of the United States; and when I spoke 
of the United States having pledged themselves not to permit any other power than 
Spain to interfere with the independence or form of government of the American 
republics, I meant only to allude to the above-cited declaration of the President of 
the United States in his message of 1823 and to nothing more. 

This explanation is the more significant from the fact that Mr. 
Clay's instructions to Mr. Poinsett directed him to bring to the notice 
of the Mexican government the message of the late President of the 
United States to their Congress on the 2d of December, 1823, assert- 
ing certain important principles of intercontinental law in the rela- 
tions of Europe and America; and, after stating and enlarging on 
them, Mr. Clay proceeds: '^Both principles were laid down after 
much and anxious deUberation on the part of the late administration. 
The President y who then formed a part of itj continues entirely to coin- 
cide in both J and you will urge upon the government of Mexico the 
propriety and expediency oi asserting the same principles on aU 
proper occasions. 

And in reply to the resolution of inquiry of the 27th of March, 
Mr. Clay accompanied his instructions with the declaration — entirely 
in the spirit of Mr. Poinsett's letter — '^ that the United States have 
contracted no engagement, nor made any pledae to the governments 
of Mexico and South America, or either of them, that the United 
States would not permit the interference of any foreign power with 
the independence or form of government of those nations. * * * 

If, indeed, an attempt by force had been made by allied Europe to subvert the 
liberties of the southern nations on this continent, and to erect upon the ruins of thevr 
free institutions vwnarchical sysfems, the people of the United States would have 
stood pledged, in the opinion of the Erecutivey not to any foreign state, but to them- 
selves and their postenty, by their dearest interests and highest duties, to resist to 
the utmost such attempt; and it is to a pledge of that chararter that Mr. Poinsett 
above refers. 

(2 Cong. Debates, 19th Congress, 1st session, App. 83, 84.) 

Such were the views of the administration of President John 
Quincy Adams, whose Secretary of State was Henry Clay, and whose 
minister to Mexico was Mr. Poinsett, upon the supremacy of the legis- 
lature in declaring the foreign policy of the United States, the diplo- 
matic execution and conduct oi which is confined to the President. 
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It is impossible to condense the elaborate message of President 
Adams of the 15th of March, 1826, dedicated to persuading Congress 
to concur in and sanction the Panama mission; but that message and 
the great debate which consumed the session in both houses are un- 
meaning on the assumptions of this correspondence with the French 
government; and the consideration and approval of its recommenda- 
tions elevate President Monroe's declaration to the dimity and au- 
thority of the policy of the nation solemnly and legally proclaimed 
by Congress. 

That message was^in reply to a resolution requesting the President 
to inform the House of Representatives ^*in regard to what objects 
the agents of the United States are expected to take part in the de- 
Uberations of that congress" — of Panama. 

Among other subjects of deliberation, the President enumerated 
the declaration of President Monroe above quoted, and on that topic 
said : 

Most of the new American republics have declared their entire afwent to them; and 
they now propase, among the subjects of consideration at Panama, to take into con- 
sideration the means of making effectual the assertion of that principle, aa well aa the 
means o/rensling interference from abroad with the domestic concerns of the American 
governments. 

In alluding to these means, it would obviously be premature at this time to antici- 
pate that which is offered merely as matter for consultation, or to pronounce upon 
those measures which have been or may be suggested. The purpose of this govern- 
ment is to concur in none which would import nostility to Europe, or justly excite 
resentment in any of her States. Should it be deemed advisable to contract any 
conventional engagement on this topic, our views would extend no further than to a 
mutual pledge of the parties to the compact, to maintain the principle in application 
to its own territory, and to permit no colonial lodgments or establishments of Euro- 
pean jurisdiction upon its own soil; and witih respect to the obtrusive interference 
fe-om abroad, if the future character may be inferred from that which has been, and 
p^-haps still is, exercised in more than one of the new States, a joint declaration of 
ita character and expasure of it to the world would be probably all that the occasion 
would require. 

Whether the United States should or should not be parties to such a declaration 
iDay justly form a part of the deliberation. That there is an evil to be remedied 
needs little insight into the secret history of late years to know, and that this remedy 
may best be considered at the Panama meeting, deserves at least the experiment of. 
consideration. 

Upon this message, after elaborate debates. Congress passed in May 
an appropriation *'for carrying into effect the appointment of a mis- 
sion to the congress of Panama;'' and the Presiaent, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appointed ministers to that con- 
gress, and furnished them with instructions in conformity with the 
message, and in execution of the policy approved by Congress. 

Accident and delays prevented the arrival of our mission before the 
dissolution of the confess; but President Adams thought the gravity 
of the precedent justified him in communicating to Congress, in 1829, 
Mr. Clay's instructions to the ministers for our information; and the 
precedent remains, forever to vindicate the authority of Congress to 
declare and present the foreign policy of the United States. 

The great name of Daniel Webster is justly considered authoritative 
on anj question of constitutional power; and in that debate, when the 
enemies of the administration strove to insert particular instructions 
to the diplomatic agents sent to thai congress, he clearly defined the 
limits of executive and congressional authority, in declaring the policy 
and conducting the negotiations to effectuate it. 
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On the 4th of April, 1826, he is reported to have said in the House 
of Representatives: 

He would ask two questions: First, Does not the Constitation vest the power of the 
Executive in the President? Second, Is not the eiving of instructions to ministers 
abroad an exercise of Executive power? Why should we take this responsibility upon 
ourselves? He denied that the President had devolved, or could devolve, his own 
constitutional responsibility, or any part of it, on this house. The President had sent 
this subject to the House for its concurrence, by voting the necessary appropriation. 
Beyond this the House was not called on to act. We might refuse the appropriation 
if we saw fit, but we had not the power to make our vote conditional, and to attach 
instructions to it. 

There was a way, indeed, in which this house mif ht express its opinion in regard to 
foreignpolicies. That is by resolution. He agreed entirely with tne gentleman that, 
if tJie House were of opinion that a wrong course was given to our foreign relations, it 
ought to say so. and say so by some measure that should affect the whole, and not a 
part, of our diplomatic intercourse. It ought to control all missions, and not one only. 

There was no reason why the ministers to Panama should act imder these restrictions 
that did not eoually apply to other diplomatic agents — ^for example, to our ministers 
at Colombia, Mexico, or other new states. A resolution expressive of the sense of the 
House would, on the contrary, lead to instructions to be given to them all. A resolu- 
tion waSy therefore^ the regular mode of proceedinq. We saw, for instance, looking at 
these documents, that our government had declared to some of the governments of 
Europe, perhaps it has decided to all the principal powers, that we could not consent 
to the transfer of Cuba to any European power. No doubt the Executive ^vemment 
can maintain that ground only so long as it receives the approbation ana support of 
Congress. If Congress be of opinion that this course of policy is wrong, then he agreed 
it was in the power, and, he thought, indeed, the duty of Congress to interfere and to 
express dissent. Ii the amendment now ofiered prevailed^ the declarations so dis- 
tinctly made on this point could not be reported, under any circumstances, at Panama; 
but they might, nevertheless, be reported anywhere and everywhere else. Therefore, 
if we dissent from this opinion, that dissent should be declared by resolution, and that 
would change the whole course of our diplomatic correspondence on that subject in all 
places. If any gentleman thinks, thererore, that we ought to take no measure, under 
any circumstances, to prevent the transfer of Cuba into the hands of any government, 
European or American, let him bring forward his resolution to that effect. If it 
should pass, it will effectually prevent the repetition of such declarations as have been 
made. 

(2 Cong. Debates, 19th Congress, 1st session, pp. 2021, 2022.) 

This view is, in the opinion of the committee, at once the iust view 
and the traditional practice of the government; the will of tne people 
expressed in legislative form by the legislative power can aeclare 
authoritatively the foreign poUcy of the nation; to the President is 
committed the diplomatic measm'es for effecting it. 

The constitutional authoritv of Congress over the foreign relations 
of the United States can hardly be considered an open question, after 
the concurrent resolutions of Mr. Senator Sumner, adopted in the last 
Congress, it is believed, at the su^estion, certainly with the approval 
of the President, and by him officially notified to foreign governments, 
as the most authentic and authoritative expression of the national will 
respecting intervention, mediation, and every other form of foreign 
intrusion int^ the domestic struggle in the United States. 

The committee are not inclined to discuss theoretical questions of 
relative power. The Constitution is a practical, and not a theoretical 
instrument. It has been administered and construed bv men of prac- 
tical sagacity, and in their hands the voice of the people has been heard 
authoritatively in the executive chamber, on the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

But this corresi)ondence requires us to say, that in view of the his- 
toric precedents, it is not a purely executive question whether the 
United States would think it necessary to express tiiemselves in the 
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form adopted by the House of Representatives at this time; it does 
belong to Congress to declare and decide on the foreign policy of the 
United States, and it is the duty of the President to give effect to that 
poUcy by means of the diplomatic negotiations, or military power if 
it be authorized. 

The President is not less bound to execute the national will ex- 
pressed by law in its foreign than in its domestic concerns. 

The President appoints all officers of the United States, but their 
duties are regulated, not by his will, but by law. He is the commander 
of the army and navy, but he has no power to use it except when the 
law points out the occasion and the object. He appoints foreign min- 
isters, but neither in this case are they, by reason ot their appointment, 
fmything but the ministers of the law. If it be true that the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to a nation implies the recognition of the na- 
tion, it is just as sound logic to argue tnat none can be appointed to a 
nation that does not exist by the recognition of Congress, as Uiat the 
President can recognize alone, because he can appoint. 

But we prefer to waive the question. We are anxious not to depart 
from the approved precedents of our historv. Our desire is to pre- 
serve, not to change. We mil not inquire wnat would be the effect of 
a recognition of a new nation by the President against the will of 
Congress. We prefer to indulge the hope, so wi^y expressed by 
President Jackson, that — 

it is to be presumed that on no future occasion will a dispute arise, as none has here- 
tofore occurred, between the Executive and legislature in the exercise of the power of 
recognition. 

Hitherto new nations, new powers, have always been recognized 
upon consultation and concurrence of the executive and legislative 
departments, and on the most important occasions by and in pursu- 
ance of law in the particular cases. 

Changes Of the person or dvnasty of rulers of recognized powers, 
which created no new power, have not been treated always with the 
same formality; but usually the general law providing for diplomatic 
intercourse with the power whose mtemal administration had changed 
remained on the statute book and conferred a plenary discretion on 
the President, imder the sanction of which he has accredited ministers 
to the new possessors of power. It is not known that hitherto the 
President has ever undertaken to recognize a new nation or a new 
power not before known to the history of the world, and not before 
acknowledged by the United States, without the previous authority 
of Congress. 

It is peculiarly unfortimate that the new view of the executive 
authority should have been announced to a foreiffn government, the 
tendency of which was to diminish the force and effect of the legis- 
lative expression of what is admitted to be the unanimous sentiment 
of the people of the United States, by denying the authority of Con- 
gress to pronounce it. 

Of the prudence of that expression at this time Congress is the best 
and only judge under the forms of the Constitution, and the President 
has no right to influence it otherwise than in the constitutional ex- 
pression of his assent or his dissent when presented to him for his con- 
sideration. 

It is vain to suppose that such a declaration increases the danger of 
war with France. The Emperor of the French will make war on the 
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United States when it suits his convenience, and it can be done with- 
out danger to his dynastic interests. Till then, in the absence of 
wrong or insult on our part, there will be no war. When that time 
arrives we shall have war, no matter how meek, inoffensive, or pusil- 
lanimous our conduct may be, for our sin is our freedom and our 
power, and the only safety of monarchical, imperial, aristocratic, or 
despotic rule, lies in our failure or our overthrow. 

It postpones the inevitable day to be ready and powerful at hom^, 
and to express our resolution not to recognize acts of violence to 
republican neighbors on our borders perpetrated to our injury. That 
declaration will encourage the republicans of America, to resist and 
endure, and not to submit. It is not perceived how an attack on the 
United States can promote the establishment of a monarch in Mexico. 
It might seriously injure us, but it would be an additional obstacle to 
the accomplishment of that enterprise. It is fortunate that events 
in Europe, in great measure, embarrass any further warlike enter- 
prise on this continent, and the ruler who has not thought fit to 
mingle in the strife of roland or Schleswig-Holstein will hardly ven- 
ture to provoke a war with the United States. 

The committee are content to bide their time, confident in the 
fortune and fortitude of the American people, but resolved not to 
encourage by a weak silence complications with foreign powers inimi- 
cal to our greatness and safety, which, in the words of Mr. Webster. 
'* a firm and timely assertion of what we hold to be our own rights and 
our own interests would strongly tend to avert." 

The committee recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That CongTess ha? a constitutional right to an authoritative voice in 
declaring and preecrihing the foreign policy of the United States, as well in the recog- 
nition of new powers as in other matters; and it is the constitutional duty of ^e 
President to respect that policy not less in diplomatic negotiations than in me use of 
the national force when authorized by law; and the propriety of any. declaration of 
foreign policy by Congress is sufficiently proved by the vote which pronounces it; and 
such proposition while pending and undetermined is not a fit topic of diplomatic 
explanation with any foreign power. 
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JUDGMENTS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES IN THE DIS- 
TRICT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT SOUTH CAROLINA. 



LETTER 

FBOM 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

TRANSMITTINO 

A LIST OF JUDGMENTS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
DI8TBICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, SUBMITTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 



Mat 20 (calendar day, May 25), 1921.— -Referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 



Treasury Department, 
Washingtouy May 23, 1921. 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: In accordance with the provision contained in the deficiency 
act of April 27, 1904 (33 Stat., 422), I have the honor to transmit 
herewith a list of judgments rendered against the United States in 
the United States District Court for the Eastern District of South 
Carolina, under the provisions of section 10 of the act of August 10, 
1*917 (40 Stat., 276), in connection with the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1887 (24 Stat., 505), as amended by section 297 of the act 
of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat., 1168), as submitted by the Attorney 
General. 

For the payment of these judgments there is required an appro- 
priation imder the War Department of $440,000, together with such 
additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest on said judgments 
from the date thereof until the time the appropriation is made, 
provided that the judgments herein providea lor shall not be paid 
until the right of appeal shall have expired. The Attorney General 
in the letter of transmittal calls attention to the fact that the Question 
of what interest, if anv, is carried by judgments renderea under 
section 10 of the act of August 10, 1917, above referred to, is now 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in a case appealed to 
that court by the Department of Justice, a decision on which is 
expected at an early date. 
Respectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 
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Department of Justice, 
Washirifftony May SO, 1921. 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, 

Secretary oj the Treasury y Washington^ D. C. 

Sir: I transmit herewith the three jud^ents rendered against 
the United States in the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of South Carolina in the following cases: 

Filbin Corporation, a corporation organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of South Carolina, and Cooper River Corporation, 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State of 
South Carolina, v. The United States. 

Charleston Farms Corporation, a corporation organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the State of South Carolina, and Charleston 
Insurance & Trust Co., a corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of South Carolina, v. The United States. 

Eliza F. Lockwood v. The United States. 

In this connection your attention is called to the fact that these 
suits were brought pursuant to the provisions of section 10 of an act 
entitled ''An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense by urging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel," approved August 
10, 1917 (40 Stats., 276). The judgments, as origmally rendered, 
provided for the payment of interest at the rate of 7 per cent per 
annum from May 3, 1921. This provision, however, was stricken 
out upon the insistence of this department, and the judgments modi- 
fied by inserting the words in lieu thereof ''with lawful interest from 
the 3d day of May, 1921." The question of what interest, if any, is 
carried by judgments rendered pursuant to the provisions of section 
10 of the act of August 10, 1917, is now before the Supreme Court in 
a case appealed to that court by this department (United States v. 
Pfitsch), and its decision is expected at an early date. It was the 
desire of this department that the question of interest be left free 
until the decision is handed down, when the accounting officers of 
your department may adjust it in conformity with the ruling of the 
court. 

I have the honor to request that these judgments be certified to 
Congress for appropriation and payment. 

For the Attorney General: 

Robert H. Lovbtt, 
Assistant Attorney General. 



Filbm (jorporation, a corporation or^nized and existing under the laws of the 
State of South Oaiohna,ana Cooper River Oorporation, a corporation, etc., v. The 
United States. Judpnent, $259,160. Costs, none. Date of judgment, May 3, 
1921. Nature of claim, action to recover just compensation for land taken by the 
War Department for storage facilities under section 10 of the act of August 10, 1917. 
Exhibit I. 

Charleston Farms Corporation, a corporation organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of South Carolina, and Charleston Insurance and Trust Company, 
a corporation, etc., v. The United States. Judgment, $120,840. Costs, none. Date 
of juagment, May 3, 1921. Nature of claim, same as above. Exhibit II. 

Eliza F. Lockwood v. The United States. Judgment, $60,000. Costs, none. 
Date of judgment, May 3, 1921. Nature of claim, same as above. Exhibit III. 
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Exhibit I. 

Filbin Oorpofmtion, » corporatum omnized and existing und«r the laws of the State 
(tf South Oarolina, and Ooq>er River Corporation, a corporation, etc., v. The United 
States (No. 1801); and the court doth hereby order, adjudge, and decree that the 

SftitionerB recover from the defendant the sum of $259,160, with lawful interest from 
e 3d day of May. 1921. 
May a, 1921, Umted States District Court for the Eastern District of South Carolina. 

ExHiBrr II. 

Charleston Fanns Corporation, a corporation oiganized and ftTiwting under the laws 
of the State of South Carolina, and Charleston Insurance A Trust Co., a corporation, 
etc., V. the United States, No. 1802; and the court doth hereby order, adjudge, and 
decree that the petitioners recover from the defendant the said sum of $120,8&, with 
lawful interest nom the 3d day of May, 1921. 

May 3, 1921, United States District Court for the Eastern District of South Carolina. 

ExHiBrr III. 

EHza F. Lockwood v. The United SUtes (No. 1800) ; and the court doth hereby order, 
adjudge, and decree that the petitioner recover from the defendant the said sum of 
160,000, with lawful interest from the 3d day of May, 1921. 

May 3, 1921, United SUtes District Court for the Eastern District of South Carolina. 
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67th Conoeess, ) SENATE. ( DocuMEi'n' 

let Session, f \ No. 18. 



SALARY OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR, 1922. 



LETTER 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

TBANSMITTINO 

A COHKTJNICATION FROM THE SECItETABY OF WAB SUBMITTINa 
A SUPPMSMBNTAL ESTIMATE OF APPBOPBIATION BEQXTIBED 
BY THE WAB DEPABTMENT FOB THE SAU^BT OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECBETABY OF WAB FOB THE FISCAL YEAB 1922. 



May 20 (calendar day, May 25), 1921 .—Referred to the Committee on Appropriationfl 
and ordered to be printed. 



Treasury Department, 
Washington J May 19, 1921, 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration 
of the Congress copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
of the 19tn instant, submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 

E nation, in the sum of $5,000, to cover an additional amount requu-ed 
y the War Department for salary of the Assistant Secretary of 
War, fiscal year 1922, in accordance with section 5a of the Army 
reo^anization act approved June 4, 1920. 

The necessity for the appropriation and the reasons for the sub- 
mission of the estimate at this time are set forth in the accompanying 
letter of the Secretary of War. 
Respectfully 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 



War Department, 

Washington, May 19, 1921. 
The Secretary op the Treasury. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary : 1 . Section 5a of the Army reorganiza- 
tion act, approved June 4, 1920, contains the following provision: 
The Aflustant Secretary of War shall receive a salary of |10,000 per annum. 
S D— 67-1— vol 9 17 
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2. In pursuance of that legislation, an appropriation of the addi- 
tional amoimt required for the salary of the Assistant Secretary of 
War at the rate of $10,000 per anniun up to June 30, 1921, was made 
in the third deficiency act, fiscal year 1920, approved June 5, 1920. 
The legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1922, approved March 3, 1921 (Public, No. 364), makes 
provision, however, for a salary of only $5,000 for the Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

3. In view of the explicit provision contained in the act of June 4, 
1920, as above quoted, and of the further fact that appropriation 
has actually been made for the salary provided for therein up to 
June 30, 1921, it is thought that the failure to provide the full amount 
authorized for the next fiscal year may have been due to a misappre- 
hension of the state of the law. I accordingly transmit herewim a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation to provide the additional 
$5,000 necessary for the salary of the Assistant Secretary of War for 
the fiscal year 1922 in accordance with the provisions of existing law. 

Sincerely, yours, 

John W. Weeks, Secretary oj War. 



EsHmaU of appropriations required for the service of the fiscal year ending June SO, 19ff, 

by the War Department, 

OmOB or 8BCRBTABT OF WAR. 

Salaries, oflSce of the Secretary of War: 

For additional amounts required for the salarv of the Assistant Secretary 
of War in accordance with section 5a of the act ''To amend an act 
entitled 'An act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes/ approv^ June 3, 1916, and 
to establish military justice" (acts Mar. 5, 1890, vol. 26, p. 17, sec. 1; 
July 16, 1914, vol. 38, p. 479, sec. 1; June 4, 1920, vol. 41, p. 765, sec. 
5a; June 5, 1920, vol. 41, p. 1025, sec. 1; Mar. 3, 1921, vol. 41, p. 1277, 
eec. 1) 15,000 

Amount appropriated for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1921 10, 000 
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67th Conoress, ) SENATE. ( Dooitment 

Jst Session. J ( No. 19. 



AIR MAIL SERVICE AND POSTAL CONGRESS, BUENOS 

AIRES. 



LETTER 

noM 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

imAIfBMIVTINO 

CaMMUNIOATIONSTBOX THE P08TXASTEB GBNBBAL SUBMITTINa 
SIJPPIJBICBNTAL B8TI1CATB8 OF APPBOPBIATION BBQTJZRBD B7 
THB POST OFFICE DEPABTHENT FOB CLAIMS FOB DAHAOES IN 
AIB MAIL SEBVICB AND FOB PAN AMEBIC AN POSTAL CONOBES8 
AT BUBNOS AIBE8. 



Mat 20 (calendar day, Mat 25), 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Appropriationf 

and ordered to be printed. 



Trbasubt Depabtment, 
Office of the Sboeetaet, 

Washington, May 19, 1921. 
The Peesident op the Senate. 

Sib: I have the honor to transmit herewith for consideration of 
Uie Congress copies of two communications from the Postmaster 
General of the 17th instant, submitting supplemental estimates of 
appropriations, in the sum of $40,000, payable from the postal rev- 
enues, required by the Postal Service, office of the Secona Assistant 
Postmaster General, fiscal year 1922, as follows: 

Claims for damages, Air Mail Service 136, 000 

Pan American Poetal Congren at Bnenoe Aires 6, 000 

The necessity for the appropriations and the reasons for the sub- 
mission of the estimates at this time are set forth in the accompany- 
ing letters of the Postmaster General. 
Respectfully, 

A, W, Mellon, Secretary. 
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2 air service and postal congress, buenos aires. 

Office of the Postmaster General, 

Washington, D. C, May 17, 192L 
The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: From time to time in the operation of the Air Mail Service 
damage has resulted to private propertv as a result of forced landings 
of airplanes. There is no way under tlie law by which claims arising 
from such damage may be paid by the department, and I therefore 
recommend that authority be given for the adjustment of these 
claims by the Post Office Department in a manner similar to the 
way thej are handled under the War Department. This may be 
accomplished by legislation to the following effect: 

That the Poet Office Department be authorized to settle claims for damages to 
perons or private property' resulting from the operation of aircraft in the Air Mail 
Service, in amounts of not more than $250, after each such claim shall have been 
substantiated by an investigation by post-office inspectors and approved by the 
Postmaster General: Provided, That the total amount of claims so settled and paid 
shall not exceed the sum of $35,000 in the aggregate, which sum is hereby appropriated 
and made available for that purpose out oi the postal revenues. 

Very respectfully, 

Will H. Hays, 

Postmaster Oenerah 



Office of the Postmaster General, 

Washington, D. a, i% 17, 1921. 
The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: The Second Pan-American Postal Congress is to be called at 
Buenos Aires for the first two weeks in August. This is a regularly 
called meeting of the Pan-American Postal Union, which comprises 
10 South American countries and Mexico. The secretary of the 
Pan-American Postal Union has cordially invited the Department 
to send representatives to the congress, indicating that it is very im- 
portant that this be done, because of the fact that reciprocal postage 
rates and practices between the South American countries and the 
United States will be considered. In addition to the invitation 
from the Postal Union the Grovemment of the Argentine Republic, 
through its ambassador in Washington, has invited representatives 
to be present, as shown in the attached copy of his letter of April 
29 addressed to the Secretary of State. 

I consider this matter of great importance because of the oppor- 
tunity it affords to obtain for our commercial interests favorable 
parcel post and letter rates to South American countries and to extend 
and simplify the interchange of funds through postal money orders. 

I mignt say that in mv address to the American newspaper pub- 
lishers' associations on April 28 I took occasion to point out the 
importance of this Pan-American Postal Confess and expressed the 
hope that commercial interests, or chambers oi commerce, would send 
delegates to Buenos Aires to assist in the deliberations of the Postal 
Congress. The reaction to this suggestion has been very favorable. 

In order to make it possible for representatives to go, it will be 
necessary to provide an appropriation, which we suggest to be 
worded as follows and to be included in an urgent deficiency bill so 
that it may receive attention at the earliest possible moment: 
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AIB SERVICE AND POSTAL CONGRESS, BUENOS AIRES. 3 

For two delegates to the Pto- American Postal Congress, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
fiflcal year 1922, to be appointed by the Postmaster General, from the Poet Office 
Department, $5,000, to be expended in the discretion of the Postmaster (Jeneral and 
to oe accounted for on his certificate, which certificate shall be conclusive on the 
accounting officers of the United States. 

Very respectfully, 

Will H. Hays, 

Postmaster Oeneral. 



[Translation.] 

Embassy of the Argentine Republic, 

Washington^ April 29, 1921. 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, 

Secretary of State, Washington, 

Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to apply to your excellency and 
to inform you that in the first week of the month of August next the 
Pan Amencan Postal C!ongress vrill meet at Buenos Aires, in accord- 
ance with the wish of the American post offices, and in compliance 
with resolutions of the preceding congress at Montevideo. 

In the name and pursuant to instructions of my Grovemment, I 
hereby extend through your excellency an invitation to the United 
States to that congress, which must contribute to bringing closer 
together the States that have been invited and enchance the cor- 
diality of their ties of friendship. 

I wish also to add that the program to be imfolded and the topics 
of discussion will be delivered through the office of South Amencan 
Posts in accordance with the proposals that may be offered directly 
to the office by the several post office departments. 

I avail myself, etc., 

T. A. Le Breton. 

Supplemental eMtimates of appropriation$ required for the service of the fiscal year ending 
June so, 19tf, by the Post Office Department. 

UNDER THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT — OUT OF THE POSTAL REVENUES. 

Postal Service, office of the Second Assistant Postmaster General: 

That the rost Office Department be authorized to settle claims for dam- 
a^ to persons or pi;ivate property resulting from the operation of 
aircraft in the Air Mail Service, in amounts of not more than $250, 
after each such claim shall have been substantiated by an investigation 
by post-office inspectors and approved by the Postmaster General: 
Provided, That the total amount of claims so settled and paid shall not 
exceed the sum of $35,000 in the agmgate, which sum is hereby 
appropriated and made available for Uiat purpose out of the postal 

revenues, fiscal year 1922 $35, 000 

For two derogates to the Pan-American Postal GonRress. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, fiscal year 1922, to be appointed by tne Postmaster Gen- 
eric from uie Post Office Department, to be expended in the discretion 
of the Postmaster General and to be accounted for on his certificate, 
which certificate shall be conclusivB on the accounting officers of the 
United SUtes 5,000 

ToUl, Postal Service 40,000 
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67th C0NORB88,) SENATE. (Document 

l8t Session, f J No. 20. 



EXPENSES OP REGULATING IMMIGRATION. 



LETTER 



ISOM 



THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

I imANSMrrriNQ 

I A CQlOCtrNIOATION FBOX THE SBCBBTARY OF LABOR SUBMIT- 

I TINO A SUPPLBHENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION RB- 

' aXHRBD BY THE DEPARTMENT TO COVER EXPENSES OF REOULA- 

TINO naaORATION, FISCAL YEAR 1921. 



Mat 20 (calendar day, Mat 25), 1921.— Referred to the Comndttee on Appropriations 

and ordered to be printed. 



Treasury Department, 

Office op the Secretary, 

WashingUm, May 19, 1921. 

The PREglDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for consideration of 
the Congress, copy of a communication from the Secretary of Labor, 
of the 19th instaiit, submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation, in the sum of $448,831.53, required by the Department of 
Labor to cover expenses of regulating immigration, fiscal year 1921. 

The necessity for the appropriation and the reasons for the sub- 
mission of the estimate at this time are set forth in the accompanying 
letter of the Secretary of Labor and the memorandum of the (Com- 
missioner General of Immigration accompanying the estimate. 
Respectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 
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2 EXPENSES OF REGULATING IMMIGRATION. 

United States Department of Labor, 

Bureau of Immigration, 

Washingtoriy May 18, 1921. 
The Secretary of Labor 

(Through the Chief Clerk) : 
I beg to submit herewith for your approval a supplemental estimate 
of appropriations required for the immigration &ld service during 
the current fiscal year, '^Expenses of regulating immigration, 1921. 
These expenditures were not anticipated at the time the original esti- 
mate was submitted to Congress, and the various items going to make 
up the estimate are as follows: 

Increase in personnel due to resumption of flood-tide immigration at the 
port of New York, inauguration of a six -day week along the Canadian 
border, and a more effective patrol along the Mexican ^rder $382, 740. 00 

For increase in compensation granted the marine force, Ellis Island, New 
York Harbor, employed on the ferryboat Ellis Island and cutter In- 
spector, in accordance with adjustment of wages and conditions made 
bjr the United States Railroad Labor Board 21, 090. 00 

For increase in compensation pj^nted to power-house employees at Ellis 
Island in accordance with adj ustment of wages and conditions made by 
the United States Raibx)ad I.abor Board 11, 807. 36 

For increase in compensation granted the marine force at San Francisco 
in accordance witn adjustment of wages and conditions made by the 
United States Railroad Labor Board 1, 400. 00 

For emegrent repairs to the cutter Immigrant, which is used in boarding 
vessels in New York Harbor 44, 566. 00 

For emergent repairs to the cutter Inspector , which is used in boarding 
vessels at the port of San Francisco, Calif 1, 607. 17 

For painting ana remodeling old baggage room, administration building, 
Ellis Island 3,840.00 

For emergent repairs to pumping machinery at Ellis Island 6, 835. 00 

For emergent repairs to steam lines, Ellis Island 9, 752. 00 

For emergent repairs to fire lines, Ellis Island 6, 194. 00 

488, 831. 53 

W. W. Husband, 

Commissioner Oeneral. 



Department of Labor, 
Office of the Secretary, 

WashingtoTij May 19, 1921. 
The Secretary of the Treasury. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary : I have the honor to transmit herewith 
the following-described supplemental estimate of appropriation 
which it is desired to have incorporated in the next deficiency bill 
considered by the Senate Appropriation Committee: 
'* Expenses regulating immigration, 1921," $448,831.53. 
For your information in the premises, you are advised that this 
request is made necessary because of certain emergent heavy ex- 
penditures authorized by my predecessor in office, as described m the 
accompanying memorandum and estimate. 
Cordially, yours, 

James J. Davis, Secretary. 
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EXPENSES OF REGULATING IMMIGRATION. 3 

EstimaUs of appropriations required/or the service of the fiscal year ending June SO, 1921, 

oy the Department of Labor, 



Detailed objects of expenditures, and explanations. 



Total 
amount 
to be ap- 
propriated 
under each 
head of ap- 
propriation. 



Amount ap- 

propriatea 

for the 

current 

flscalyear 

endmg 

June 30, 1021. 



BUBBAU OF nCMIQRATION. 

Expenses of regulating Immigration— 

To meet the demands made upon the appropriation " Expenses of regu- 
lating immigration" for the fiscal vear ended June 30, 1921, to wit: 
For the various objects set forth under this heading in the sundry civil 
appropriation act approved June 6, 1920. to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of Labor; act June 5, 1920, vol. 41, pp. 935, 

938. sec. 2 (submitted) 

08 inspectors, at 11,500 per annum each, tusm Oct. 1 to 

June30, 1921 $110,250.00 

92 clerks, at 11,200 per annum each, from Oct. 1 to June 30, 

1921 82,800.00 

32 interpreters, at 11,200 per annum each, tsowk Oct. 1 to 

June 30, 1921 28,800.00 

37 mounted watchmen, at 11,320 per annum each, from 

Oct. 1 to June 30, 1921 36,660.00 

75 watchmen, at 99iM) per annum each, from Oct. 1 to June 

30,1921 50,626.00 

65 laborers, at I960 per annum each, from Oct. 1 to June 30, 

1921 46,800.00 

10 matrons, at l9tS0 per annum each, from Oct. 1 to June 30, 

1921 7,200.00 

3 laundrymen, at 11,200 per anntun each, from Oct. 1 to 

June30.192l 2,700.00 

3 mesaengers, at 1900 per annum each, from Oct. 1 to Juno 

30,1921 2,025.00 

1 asflistant to commissioner, at 12,500 per annum, from 

Oct. 1 to June 30, 1921 1,875.00 

1 carpenter, at 11,500 per annum, from Oct. 1 to June 30, 

1921 1,125.00 

3 plumbers, at 11,440 per annum each, from Oct. 1 to June 

30,1921 2,150.00 

3 telephone operators, at 11,200 per annum each, from Oct. 

1 to June 30, 1921 1,800.00 

1 gardener, at $1,200 per annum, from Oct. 1 to June 30, 

1921 900.00 

2 pilots, at $2,400 per annum each, from Oct. 1 to June 30, 

1921 3,600.00 

2 engineers, at $2,280 per annum each, from Oct. 1 to June 

30,1921.; 3,420.00 

Increased compensation to maitne and power house em- 

Sloyees at Eius Island, New York Harbor, from Sept. 16 
> June 30, 1921, in order to bring their salaries to the 
amounts paid for similar work at the port of New York, 
as adjusted by the United States Railroad Labor Board, 
100 employees 32, 897. 36 

Increased compensation to marine employees at San Fran- 
dHco, Calif., from Sept. 16 to June 30, 1921, in order to 
bring their salaries up to the amounts paid for similar 
work at the port of San Francisco, as adju<3ted by the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, 15 emplo vees 1 , 400. 00 

Emergency repairs to the cutter Immigrant, used in board- 
ing ships at the port of New York 44,560. 00 

Emergency repairs to the cutter Inspector, used in board- 
ing ships at the port of San Francisco 1, 607. 17 

Painting and remodeling old baggage room, administra- 
tion building, Ellis Island . NewYork Harbor 3, 840. 00 

Emergency repairs to pumping machinery in power house 
at ElUs Island. N.Y. 5,835.00 

Emergency repairs to steam lines, Ellis Island, New York 
Harbor 9,752.00 

Emergency repairs to fi/e lines, etc., ElUs Island, New 
York Harbor 6,194.00 

488,831.53 



$488,83L58 



$3,600,000.00 
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67th Conorkss, ) SENATE. ( Document 

1st Session, j \ No. 21. 



INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOR. 



LETTER 



raoH 



THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

ntANSMITTINO 

A COHXTJNICATION FBOM THE SECRETABY OF LABOR STJBMITTINa 
A DEFICIENCY ESTIMATE FOB THE EXPENSES OF THE INTEBNA- 
TIONAL CONFEBENCE OF LABOB, FISCAL YEAB 1020. 



May 20 (calendar day Mat 25), 1921. —Referred to the Committee on Appropriations 

and ordered to be printed. 



Teeasuby Department, 

Office op the Secretary, 

WashingUmy May 19, 1991. 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for consideration of 
the Congress copy of a communication from the Secretary of Labor 
of the 18th instant, submitting a deficiency estimate of appropria- 
tion, in the sum of $5,594.21, reauired by tne Department of Labor 
for expenses of the Litemational Conference of Labor, fiscal year 1920. 
The necessity for the appropriation and the reasons for the sub- 
mission of the estimate at this time are set forth in the accompany- 
ing letter of the Secretary of Labor. 
Respectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary 



Department of Labor, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, May 18, 1921. 
The Secretary of the Treasury. 

My dear Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to transmit herewith 
the following-described estimate of appropriation which it is desired 
to have incorporated in the next deficiency bill considered by the 
Senate Appropriation Committee : 

Salaries and expenses, International Conference of Labor, 1920. .•.••••••• $5, 594. 21 
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2 INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOR. 

Tliis additional appropriation is recjuested by reason of the fact 
that at the time the original appropriation of $64^62.46 was made 
for the International Comerence of Labor, it was not possible for the 
department to ascertain the exact amomit which would be necessary 
for printing and binding the reports of the conference. 

In this connection you are advised that this estimate was submitted 
by my predecessor on February 17, 1921, for the consideration of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress^ as evidenced by House Document No. 1014, 
third session, but evidently was received too late for action by that 
Congress. 

Cordially, yours, 

James J. Davis, Secretary. 



Deficiency estimates of aipprapriationis reauired for the service of the fiscal year ending 
June SO, 1920, by the Department of Labor, 

Salaries and expenses, International Conference of Labor: 

For salaries and expenses of the International Conference of Labor (act 

Nov. 4, 1919, vol. 41, p, 342, sec. 1) $5, 694. 21 

Amount appropriated for the fiscal year for which the appropriation is 
required 64,462.46 
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67th Congrs88, ) SENATE. ( Doocmen-f 

Ist Session. ) ( No. 22. 



COLLISION OF COAST GUARD TUG 'NO. 84." 



LETTER 



noM 



THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

TRANSlCITTnfO 

AN B8TIMATS OF APPBOPBIATION FOB PATMBNT OF DAMAGES 
CAUSED BY COLLISION OF COAST GUABD TTTO ''NO. 84," SEP- 
TEXBSB 10, 1010 



Mat 20 (calendar day, Mat 25), 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Appropriations 

and ordered to be printed. 



Treasury Department, 
Washington, May 2S, 1921. 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the favorable con- 
sideration of the Congress an estimate of appropriation in the smn 
of $59.30, required bv the Coast Guard for payment of damages 
caused by collision of Coast Guard tug No. 84 with scow Connett 
No. 15, belonging to L. R. Connett & Co., at the port of New York 
on September 19, 1919. 

The Commandant of the Coast Guard states in his letter of May 18, 
1921, herewith transmitted, that the board of investigation found 
that responsibility for the damage rests solely upon the Government. 
Kespectfufly, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 



Treasury Department, 
United States Coast Guard, 

Washington, May 18, 1921. 
The Secretary op the Treasury. 

Sir: I have the honor to advise you that on September 19, 1919, 
Coast Guard tug No. 84 collided with scow Connett No. 16, belong- 
ing to L. R. Connett & Co., at the port of New York. A board of 
investigation, consisting of three Coast Guard officers, was ordered 
to inquire into and report upon the matter. 
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2 COLLISION OF COAST GUARD TUG NO. 84. 

The board of investigation found as follows: 

That on September 19, 1919, the scow No. 15 was laying alongside the steamer 
Lake Foxcraft taking on explosives. 

That on said date tug NoM, in charge of Boatswain C. Fredrickson. United Sta'^ee 
Coast Guard, went alongside the scow No. 1 6, for the puipoee of taldng off Keepe 
Olcott, who was on the steamer supervising the unloading of explosives. 

That while laying alongside scow No. 16, the tug No, 84 was rolling, and in doing so 
one of the fenders caught against part of the top wearing piece of tne scow No. 16, 
tearing it adrift. 

That the tug No. 84 had her fenders out while laying alongside the scow; that the 
piece damaged was approximately 30 feet in length, 12 inches wide, and 3 inches 
thick; that the damaged piece was repaired at the Perth Amboy Dry Dock Co., Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; and that tlie amount charged by said company was 159.30. 

That the top wearing piece damaged by tug No. 84 was considerably worn, but 
securely fastened. 

That after the damage occurred it was split and the spikes which were used in 
securing it were bent. 

OPINION. 

That the damage sustained by the L. R. Connett & Co. 's scow No. 16 was caused 
by the Coast Guard tug No. 84- 

That the warrant officer in charge of the tug was not to blame for the dama^ caused 
to the scow, as he exercised all necessary and usual precautions while laying along- 
side the scow. 

That the duties of the tug required that she should go alongside the scow. 

That the damage was caused by slight swell in the harbor at Gravesend BaVj which 
caused the tug to roll against the top wearing piece of the scow and tore it aanft. 

That this damage was incident to service and it is something for which the warrant 
officer in charge of the tug should not be held accountable. 

RBOOMliBNDATION . 

That the cost of repairs for the damage cauFed the scow No. 15 by the Coast Guard 
tug No. 84 1 amounting to $59.30, be paid by the Government. 

This office approved the proceedings, findings, and recommendation 
of the board on November 17, 1919. 

A bill has been rendered by L. R. Connett & Co., in the simi of 
$59.30, on accoimt of repairs to the scow Connett No. 15y caused by 
collision on September 19, 1919, with Coast Guard tug No. 84- 

The bill, as rendered, is not considered excessive, and it is respect- 
fully recommended that, in view of the fact that the responsibility for 
the collision rests solely upon the Government, steps be taken to 
secure an appropriation of $59.30 from Congress, to cover the damage 
to the scow Connett No. 15. 
Respectfully, 

W. E. Reynolds, Commandant. 
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67th Congress, ) SENATE. ( Document 

Ist Session. ) \ No. 23. 



PAYMENT TO PETER G. TEN EYCK. 



LETTER 



nou 



THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

TRANSMimNO 

A COHMtJNICATION FROM THE SECRBTABY OF AGBICULTimB 
SUBMrmNG A PB0P08BD PABAGBAPH OF IJBGI8LATI0N ATT- 
THOBIZING PAYHBNT OF BBNT TO PETSB G. TEN BYCE. 



Mat 20 (cAlendw day, Mat 25), 1921.— Refened to the Committee cm AppropriAtioDB 

and ordered to be printed. 



Treasury Department, 
Washington, May 19, 1921. 
The President op the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for consideration of the 
CJongress copy of a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture 
of tne 14th instant submitting a proposed paragraph of legislation 
authorizing the payment of $84 for rent to Peter G. Ten Eyck, from 
the appropriation ''Meat inspection, Bureau of Animal Industry, 

Tte necessity for the legislation is set forth in the accompanying 
letter of the S^retary of .Agriculture. 
Respectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 



])epabtmbnt OF Agriculture, 

Washington^ May 14, 19tl. 
The Seorbtart of the Treasury. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith for inclusion in the 
earliest possible deficiency appropriation bill the following item for 
the relief of Hon. Peter G. Ten Eyck: 

The Secretarv of A^culture is authorized to pav to Peter G. Ten Eyck, from the 
appropriation ''Meat inspNection, Bureau of Animal Industry, 1921, " the sum of |84, 
r^in^eeenting rent remaining unpaid by the Department of Agriculture for the us* 
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2 PAYMENT TO PETEB G. TEN EYCK. 

and occupancy of a room in the Spencer-Trask Building, Albany, New York, from 
and including November 1, 1920, to February 28, 1921, the provisions of section 114 
of the Penal Code notwithstanding. 

This item is submitted for the following reasons: 

In July, 1920, the Department of Agriculture leased from Mr. 
Ten Eyck for the fiscal year 1921 room 409 in the Spencer-Trask 
Building, Albany, N. Y., to be occupied by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in its meat-inspection service, the agreed rent being $252 

Eer annum. On November 2, 1920, Mr. Ten Eyck was elected to 
ongress. This fact seems to have been overiooKed bv the Albany 
representative of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and rent for ttie 
months of November, December, and January was paid. The lease 
included the usual clause that no Member oi Congress shall be ad- 
mitted to any share or part therein. Mr. Ten Eyck very naturally 
assuming from this clause that it had reference to the date upon 
which he would be sworn in as a Member of Congress — that is to say, 
March 4, 1921-;— on February 5, 1921, wrote the Secretary of Agri- 
culture accordingly and requested that arrangements be made to 
vacate the room as soon as practicable after March 4. In reply to 
this letter the Secretary advised Mr. Ten Eyck that section 114 of 
the Penal Code was more comprehensive than indicated by the 
clause in the lease and that it included not only persons who had 
been sworn in as Members of Congress, but also persons as soon as- 
they are elected to Congress. Mr. Ten Eyck has therefore returned 
to the department the rent paid him for the months of November, 
December, and January, amounting to $63. The item submitted 
for inclusion in the deficiency bill mcludes this $63 and $21 addi- 
tional for the month of February, the department having vacated 
the room on March 1, 1921. 

It was through no fault of Mr. Ten Eyck that the department had 
the use and occupancy of his property after he was elected to Con- 
gress, and I feel that it is incumbent upon the Government to pay 
him for such use and occupancy. Because of section 114 of the 
Penal Code, which provides m effect that no person elected to Con- 
gress shall be interested in, or shall hold or enjoy, in whole or in part, 
any contract or agreement made or entered into in behalf of the 
United States, this department can not legally pay the rent due 
Mr. Ten Eyck, but Congress has the authority to authorize the pay- 
ment, and to that end this estimate is submitted. 
Very respectfully, 

Henry C. Wallace, 

Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF AOBICULTURB. 

The Secretary of A^frknilture is authorized 4> pay to Peter G. Ten Eyck, from the 
appropriation "Meat inspection, Bureau of Animal Industry, 1921,** the sum of $84, 
representing rent remaining unpaid by the Department of Agriculture for the use and 
occupancy of a room in the Spencer-Trask Building, Albany, New York, from and 
including Novemb^ 1, 1920, to February 28, 1921, the provisions of section 114 of 
the Penal Code notwithstanding. 

o 
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67th CoNcaoBss,) SENATE. (DootrMEWT 

Ist Session, j \ No. 24. 



JUDGMENT IN FAVOR OF MARGARET W. HUMMER. 



LETTER 



FBOM 



THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

TnANSMlTTXNO 

A COMMUNICATION FBOM THB BOARD OF COMMXSflHCONBBS OF THB 
DISTBICT OF COLTJMBIA, SITBMITTINO A SUPPLEMENT AL ESTI- 
MATE OF APPBOPRIATION BEQUIRED FOB PAYMENT OF A JUDG- 
MENT AGAINST THE DISTBICT OF COLUMBIA FOB PEBSONAL 
INJUBIES. 



May 20 (calendar day, May 25), 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Appropriations 

and ordered to be printed. 



Treasury Department, 
Washington, May 19 j 1921. 
The President op the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for consideration of the 
Congress copy of a communication from the Board of Commissioners 
of the Distnct of Columbia of the 18th instant submitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation, in the sum of $800, reauired for 
payment of a judgment rendered against the District of Columbia in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in favor of Margaret 
W. Himmier, without interest or cost. 

The necessity for the appropriation and the reasons for the sub- 
mission of the estimate at tms.time are set forth in the accompanying 
letter of the president of the board of commissioners. 
Respectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 



Office of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

WasUngton, May 18, 1921. 
The Secretary of the Treasury : 

The Conmiissioners of the District of Columbia transmit herewith 

an estimate of appropriation for $800 for the settlement of a judgment 

rendered against the District of Columbia in the Siipreme Court of 

the District of Columbia in favor of Margaret W. Bummer. Taia 

S D— «7-l— vol 9 18 
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2 JUDOMBNT IK FAYOB OF MAB6ARET W. HUMMER. 

judgment is final and tiiiere is no appeal. The commissioners ask 
that the estimate be forwarded to me chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the United States Senate, with the request 
that an appropriation for the purpose in question be included in the 
deficiency oilT reported to the House of nepresentatives from the 
Committee on Appropriations on the 17th instant. 

The judCTient m this case grew out of personal inituies suffered 
by Mrs. wmmier. caused by the automobile in which she and her 
husband were riding going through a hole in the Calvert Street 
bridge on the evening of B^bruary 5, 1919. 
Very respeotfimy, 

Board of Commissionebs of 

THE DiSTBICT OF CoLUMBIA. 

By CuNO H. Rudolph, President. 



Supplemental estknata of appropriationi rwidredfor the $erviee of the fiscal year ending 
June SO, mi, by the Dtetrict of Columbia, 

Jud^ents^ District ci Oolumfaia: For payment of the foUowing jiidg;inent, 
without mterest or cost, rendered ajjainst the District of Goltunbia in the 
Supreme Ck>urt of the District of Columbia: Margaret W. Hummer (sub- 
mitted) 1800 
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(t7TH CoNGKESs,) SENATE. (Document 

1st Session, f 1 No. 26. 



SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION FOR 
THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 



LETTER 

noH 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

l!BAIV8inTTIN0 

A OQBOnTNIOATION F&OM TBS FRB8IDBHT OF THB OlViL SBBVIOB 
OQMKI88ION SUBXTTTINa A SUPPLBlCBNTAIi B8TIMATB OF 
APFBOPBIATION BBQTJIBBB FOB 8ALABIB8 ABB BXPBN8B8 OF 
TSB OOiaa88ION FOB THB FI8CAI1 YBAB8 1021-22. 



ILlt 26, 1921.— Referred to the Committee on Aj^ropriations and ordered to be 

printed. 



Tbeasuby Depabtment, 

Office of the Seobbtabt, 

Washington, May 2S, 1921. 
The Pbestdent op the Senate. 

Sib: I have the honor to tranfimit herewith, for consideration of 
the Congress, cop;jr of a communication from the president of the Cii^ 
Service Ck>mmi8sion of the 20th instant, submitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation in ihe sum of SI 17,000, required for salaries 
and expenses of the Civil Service Commission during the fiscal years 
1921 and 1922. 

The necessity for the appropriation and the reasons for the sub- 
mission of the estimate at this time are set forth in the accompanying 
letter of the president of the commission. 
Respectfully, 

A, W. Mellon, Secretary. 



United States Civil Seevige Commission, 

Washington J D. C, May 20, 1921. 
The Seceetaey of the Tbeasuby. 

Sib: The commission has the honor to submit herewith an estimate 
for an additional appropriation for use in performing additional work 
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3 SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOB OIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIOK. 

not contemplated or considered at the time the commission's esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1922 were submitted. 

It is found necessary for the commission to hold a largely increased 
number of examinations for positions requiring a high degree of ability 
and business experience. The character of the positions and the 
qualifications required make it essential that the commission employ 
examiners and investigators of a high grade, and to meet this urgent 
necessity the commission has proviaed in the accompanying estimate 
for not to exceed 10 positions at $3,000 per annum, and 10 other posi- 
tions at salaries between $1,800 and $3,000 per annum. Other em- 
ployees of the Government who will cooperate with the commission's 
employees in canying on the investigational work required now 
receive salaries of from $3,000 to $4,200 per annum. 

This estimate is based upon data whidi is somewhat incomplete, 
but it is believed the amount submitted is less than actually will be 
required. There are a number of factors which may affect the total 
cost, but their effect can not be estimated, and, therefore, the com- 
mission has not undertaken to break down this total into the separate 
items of expense which will be involved, and it is urged that the 
appropriation be made in a lump sum available for any of Uie pur- 
poses indicated as occasion may require. 

By direction of the commission: 
Very respectfully, 

President. 



J^$Umate of appropriation required/or the service o/ (heJUcal year ending June SO^ 19t2t 
arid 1922, by the United States Civil Service Commission. 

Salaries and expenees^ Civil Service Commission: 

For travel, printmg, stationery, contingent, additional emplovees, 
and other necessary expenses of examinations; to be avulable 
for use during the fiscal vear 1921 and 1922: Proinded, That not 
mote than 10 persons shall be employed at salaries of as much as 
13,000 per annum, and not more than 20 persons at salaries in 
excess ojf 11,800 per annum (submitted) .,. 1117,000.00 

o 
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67th Congress,) SENATE. (Document 

lat Session, f ( No. 26. 



JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 



LETTER 

FBOM 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

TRANBMimiTO 

A LIST OF JUDGICBNTS BBNDSBBD BY THE OOXTRT OF CLAIMS 
WHICH HAVB BEEN PBESBNTED AND BEQUIBB AN APPBOPBIA- 
TION FOB THBIB PAYMENT. 



Mat 31, 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

printed. 



Teeasuby Depaktment, 
Washington, May «7, 19gL 
The Pbesident op the Senate. 

Sir: In accordance with the provisions contained in the act of 
September 30, 1890 (26 Stat., 537), and the deficiency act of April 
27, 1904 (33 Stat., 422), I have the honor to transmit herewith for 
consideration of the Congress a list of judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims, amounting to $143,607.32, which have been presented 
to this department and require an appropriation for their payment, 
as follows: 
Under the War Department $143,607.32 

Respectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 
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JT7DGMBKTS BENDERED BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 
Judgments rendered by the Court of Clatm$, 



Na 


Claimant. 


Dateofhidf- 
. ment 


Amount 


When pre- 
sented for 
payment: 


When pay- 
able if not 
i«>pealed. 


Nature of claim. 




WAm DEPARTMENT. 












28018 


L. P. and J. A. 
Smith. 

Interest on 
this Jadg. 
ment from 
Apr. 18, 1919, 
to Apr. 11, 
1921, at rate 
or4peroent 
per annum. 

and T. Barton 

Jones, partnera 

as Brewer & 

Jones. 
Oiicago, liflwaa- 

kee A St. Paul 

Ry.Ca 
George C. Ta^or. 

as president ct 

the Atnoi^flMi 

Express Ca 


Apr. 14,1919 


$119,804.27 
0,468.82 


Apr. 18,1910 


(«) 


Under oontraot for 
dred^ig In De- 
trottRlTer. 












34085 
34B05 


Feb. 14,1921 
May 16,1921 


12,440.00 
047.68 


May 17,1921 
May 20,1021 


May 15,1921 
Ang. 14,1921 


Under oontraot for 
construction of 

• lode and dam 
No. 2, Tomblf- 
beeluVer.Ala. 

Transportatton of 
lumber. 


34200 


do 


1,786.66 


May 25,1921 


do. 


Difference between 
freight and ex- 
press rates on 
shipment of rain- 
coats. 




143,607.32 





> Mandate of United States Supreme Court. 
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67th CV>NaRia0 J SENATE. (Doodicbnt 

l»t Session, j" \ No. 27. 



CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AOOOUNTINO 0PFI<3ERS OP THE 
TEEASURY DEPARTMENT. 



LETTER 

IBQIC 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

TmANSMITTING 

SCHBDITLBS OF 0LAI1C8 ALLOWED BY TBS SBVBBAL AOCOTJNTINa 
OFFI0BB8 OF THB TBBAStJBY DBPABTXBNT UNDBB APPBOFBIA- 
TION8 TBS BALANCB8 OF WHICH HAVB BBBH BZKATT8TBD OB 
OABBIBD TO THB 8UBPLX78, BTO. 



Mat 31, 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Appiopriatiofia and ordered to be 

printed. 



Tbsasubt Depabtment, 

Opfiob op the Secrbtabt, 

Washington, May «5, 1921. 
The Pbbsidbnt of the Senate. 

Sib: I have the honor to transmit herewith, in compliance with 
section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884 (23 Stat. L., 254), schedules of 
claims amounting to $182,270.48 allowed by the several accounting 
officers of the Treasury Department imder appropriations the bal- 
ances of which have been exhausted or carriea to the surplus fund 
under the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874 (18 Stat. 
L., 110), and for the service of the following departments and inde- 
pendent offices: 

Executive |92. 70 

Depwtment of State 5,655.66 

Treasury Department 2, 156. 16 

Independent offices 16. 63 

War Department 75 , 100. 76 

Navy Department 74 , 721. 87 

Interior Department 11,003. 56 

Department of Agriculture 603. 11 

Department of Commerce 212. 94 

Department of Labor 51. 62 

Department of Justice 6, 118. 81 

Postal Service 6,636.76 

182,270.48 
Respectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 

Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Treasury Department. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Nameofdainiant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expetdi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


9377 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

CLAIMS. 

Western Union Telegraph Ck> 


CJolIecting the revenue from 
customs (certified claims. ) 

Freight, transportation, etc., 
Pin)llc Health Service; 
(certified claims), 
do. 


1918 
1918 

1918 


ia38 


39318 
28856 

29196 

29197 
29200 
29256 
29257 

4M62 
85963 
85962 
29253 

29441 

29491 
181562 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Co. 

Pacific Steamship Co... ^ 




37.08 
8.08 


Total 






45 76 




Freight , t ransportaftion , etc. , 
Piiblic Health Service, 
1920. 

do 






IS. 32 


do 




26.63 


do 






16.32 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co 


do 1 


39.63 


Louisville & NaiOivitle ft. R.. 


.....do 




32.41 


Total... , 








128.31 


- 
Lemekt ^ ^aecfcnor , 


Maintenance, kvgienic lab- 
oratory, Public Health 
Service (certified claims). 

Care of seamen, etc., Public 
Health Service (certified 
ekkims). 

Control of biologic products. 
Public Health Service 
(certified claims). 

Field investigations of Pub- 
Uc Health, 1919. 

Collecting the war revenue 
(certified claims). 
..do 


1918 
IQIH 
191/ 




53.01 


• 
St. Lukes Hmpl tal 


50.00 


Lemcke 4 Bueohner 


17. i9 


Pennsylvania R. R., eastern lines 


71.77 


American Railway Express Co 


1917-18 

1918 
1918 




6.49 


New York Central R. R. Co 


8.26 


New York Telephone Co 


do 


109.30 










Total 


124 05 




J.E.Todd 


Refiihding internal-revenue 
collections (certified 
claims). 
,do 


m8 

1917 
1918 
1917 
1918 




182996 


&.00 


182998 


R. McCarthy, jr 


15.00 


182999 
183026 
183030 


QlUican-Vizard Co 


do 


15.00 


Gilmour Rothery & Co 


..i..da /. . '.'.'. 


6»00 


Becker Custom Laundry (Inc.) 


do.. .. 


10.00 




Total 








5a 00 




Camp Bird (Ltd.) 


Payment of Judgments 
against internal-revenue 
omcers (certified claims). 

Materials and miscellaneous 
expenses. Bureau of En- 
gra\-ing and Printing (cer- 
tifieddaims). 

CoastGuard(certifled claims). 
do 






184776 


1,219.87 

123.0i 


29037 


Pennsylvania R, R., eastern lines 


1918 

1918 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 


86030 




60.00 


86033 


C. L. Anderson, former seaman 


6a 00 


86034 


F. Suomine 


do 


8w00 


86035 


do 


do 


49.87 


86036 


Stephen J. CzapsU 


do 


6a 00 


86051 


Great Northwestern Telegraph Co 


do 


2.56 




Total , 








2ia43 




H.B.McCay 


Operating supplies for pub- 
lic biHldings (certified 

Mechanical equipment for 
public buildings (certified 

do 


1917 

1917 
1917 




86127 


7 50 




do 




86126 


22.06 


86175 


Joseph W.Tate 


2.50 




Total, 








24 56 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY ACCOtJNl?lNG OFFICERS. 
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RECAPITULATION OP CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY 

DEPARTMENT. 

Collecting the revenue from customs (certified claims) $0. 38 

Freight, transportation, etc., Public Health Service (certifled claims) 45.76 

Freight, tranxportation, etc., Public Health Service, 1920 1281 31 

Maintenance, hygleaio laboratory. Public Health Service (certified claims) ^ 53. 01 

Care of seamen, etc.. Public Health Service (certified claims} 5a 00 

Control of bioloKle products, Public Health Service (certified claims) 17.4© 

Field investigattoiM of public health, 1919 71.77 

(Collecting the war revenue (certified claims) 124. 05 

Rtftmdlng Internal revenue coDections (certlfled daims) 5a 00 

Payment of Judgments against internal revenue offlcer5 (certified claims) 1,219. 87 

Materials an4 miscellaneous exi>enses. Bureau of Engraving and Printing (certified claimi> ) 123. 03 

Coast Guard (certified claims) 24a 43 

OpenUng supplies for public buildings (certified claims) 7. 50 

Mechanical equipment for public buildiDgs (certified claims) 24.56 

Total, Treasury Department..... 2,150.16 

Claims allowed by the Auditor /or the War Department. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from vhicb 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


110718 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 

MIUTARY KSTABLISHIIENT. 

W.A.Crawford 


Increase of compensation. 
Military Establishment, 
(certified claims). 

Registration and selection 
for mihtary service (certi- 
fied daims). 

do 


1918 

1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 


$65.79 




A. G.Shogren 




110235 


318.10 


110172 


Michigan State Telephone Co 


49i75 


110719 


RoyaFTypewriter Co 


.. .do... . 


11.00 


110065 


Metro Typewriter Co 


do 


54.50 




Total 








433.35 




War Department (Ux adjustment of ap- 
propriations). 

do 




Contingencies, MiUtary In- 
telligence Division, Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, 1920. 

ido 






64808 


24,571.13 
6,023.59 


64336 






Total 








81,594.72 




Henry O.Wright 




Pay, etc., of the Army 

(certified claims). 
do 


1917 

1917 
1917 
1917 


109061 


17.49 


109062 


J(An R. Godfrey 

John W. Stone, jr 

Hoiaer Hatfield 

Jesse T. Marshall 

James M . Chancy 

Arthur Charbonneau 

Thomas DeGuzzi 

Louis N. Charron 


33.00 


109063 


do 


15.93 


109065 


do 


3.94 


109067 


do 


.13 


109069 


.. .do 


1917 
1917 
1917 


11.37 


109168 


do 


7. 88 


109169 


. ...do 


8.75 


109170 


do 


10.50 


109171 


Jacob J. Januros 

Arthur E. Slattery 

Chester SlupclH ' 

Joseph P. Hoffman j 

JohnH.Fix,Jr ! 

Leslie D.Riley ^ 

Eric M.Cole 

Hu^ W. Bennett 

A 1 fonso Canamuy 

Eugene M.Cunningham 

John B . Humphre3rs 

Frank L. Harris 

John A.Marr 

Roy R . Roddis 


...do 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 


8.73 


109173 


do 


12.40 


109175 


do 


11.09 


109177 


do 


12.14 


100179 


do 


11.88 


109181 


do 


4.55 


109183 


do 


1917 


.03 


109185 


do 


16.05 


100251 


...do 




18.00 


109343 


:::::do:::::::::::::::::::::: 


i9i7 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 


10.80 


109344 


...do 


10.80 


100345 


do ; 


21.01 


109346 


...do 


15.01 


109347 


do 


1.50 


100350 


Joseph E. Peartree 

Troy J. Hampton 

James E. Stuckey < 

Fred Parker ' 


...do 


2.50 


109589 


do 


.13 


109501 


. ...do 


4.55 


109593 


do 


4.55 


loS^ 


Ernest C. Connelley i 

Edward P. McSherry \ 

James L. J. Shay 

Ernest J. Hirsch 

Johns. Gfaule 


do 


17.33 


do 


2a 13 


100679 


do 


21.47 


!SS? 


do 


2a 53 


da.. 


18.37 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 
Claims allowed by the AttdUor/ar the War DeporHiitfrK— Continued. 



100853 
109854 
109855 
109866 
109857 
109868 
109850 
109860 
109906 
109911 
109913 
109015 
100917 
109019 
109921 
109923 
110099 
110100 
110101 
110103 
110104 
110106 
110203 
110312 
110614 
110615 
110616 
110617 
U0618 
110619 
110620 
110621 
110622 
110623 
4540 

110483 
U0484 
110486 
110486 
110487 
110488 
110489 
110490 
110401 
110402 
110498 
110404 
110405 
11OG02 
110700 
U077O 
110771 
110772 





ao 

do 


1917 




do 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 




do 




do 




do 


do 




do 


do 


do 


do 


. ..do 


do 


. .do 




do 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1017 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1017 
1017 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1018 

1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1917 
1917 
1017 
1017 
1017 
1917 




do 


....do 


do 




do 


.do 


do 


. . •.. ..do 


do 




do 


do 


do 


do 


... .do 


.do 


do 


.do 


do 


do 


*.;....! do 


adjustment of ap- 


... .do 


do 




do 




do 


.do 


do 


.do 




do 




.do 




do 




. ..do 




do 




. ...do 




do 




do 




.. ..do 




do. 




do 




do. 



zcw 
22.30 
14.06 
14.06 
3.75 
12.20 
12.20 
2115 
7.88 
&64 
0l6O 
6.48 
ia28 
0.50 
13.30 
9.67 
2S6.04 
66.86 
47.43 
6^50 
11.11 
.25 
3.25 
13L94 
7.26 
6.34 
ia88 

iao6 

7.36 

7.26 
ia88 

0.08 
ia88 

0.08 
23, 456] 00 

15.23 
15.23 

iai6 

2L75 
ia8S 
7.36 
11.43 
13.97 
21.75 
16.31 
32.63 
106.81 
130.83 
16.60 
7.36 
0.06 
9.06 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BT ACOOmfrmfrO 0FPICBB8. 
Claimi allowed bjf the AudUor/or the War Deporem^nt— Continued. 



No. of 
oertifl- 
cmteor 
daim. 


NuBioffltatiMait. 


Appropriation fttxn which 


TIsoal 

wQdSthe 
expendi- 
turewas 
incurred. 


Amount. 


U077S 


WAR DBPARTMSNT-Contiiraed. 

muTABT nTABuaHMDn^HxmtiniMd. 

Jdm A.MftiT 


do 

do 


ItlT 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1917 


68106 


iion4 

110775 


ThomftsS.MttdMU 

Fredertok H. Vinup 


ia88 
101.88 


11077S 


SdgMd RoebUng.. 


do 


SL75 


110866 


jjtnrts H> Hftuflton ... 


do 


8143 


110940 


Elsie If. Hayes, widow of Perley B. Hayes. 


do. 


1L60 


111184 


do 


22.90 




Total 












38^809.78 




O. W. lindtoy, mq of Jonathan T. Undley. 

J. A. lindley, son of Jonathan T. lindlqr. . 
D. J. lindU^, son of Jonathan T. lindley.. 


do. 






109349 




881 46 


109349 




28L47 


109949 


do 




38L47 




Total 










8&40 




New York, New HiaTen A Hartford R. R. 
Co. 

Padfle Mail Steamship Go. 


SoppUes, services, and trans- 
portattian, Quartermaster 
teps (oertUtod claims). 

do 


1917 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917-18 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 




OOOO 
006S8 


3.83 
68.85 


00689 


.... .do ". 


:::;:S.::::;:::::::::::;:;;; 


860.69 


60660 


Osntiml New Bncland Ry. Co 


do 


8.31 


60660 


Galveston, Harrfibarg A'San Antonio Ry. 

Co. 
do 


do 


4.00 


60667 


do 


8.00 


60686 


. . .do ... 


do 


3.00 


60700 


LoulsviUe A NashvlUe R. R.Co 


do 


.80 


6^ 


do 


:::::do:::::::::::::::::::::: 


3.87 


WW 


lOssonri, Kansas A Texas Ry. Co. of Texas 
New York CMitral R. R. Co. 


do 


18.75 


60712 


do 


883.74 


60718 




do 


5.15 


60737 


Atofaison, Topeka A Santa Fe Ry. Go., 
Gfintrsi of Oeorrfa RVr Cor 


do 


373.85 


6Q78S 


do 


13.70 


60748 


Oregon Short lilne R. R. Go 


do 


33.00 


60780 


Pamma R. t^^. Go 


do 


3.17 


60789 


BonthemRy. Go 


do 


6.66 


110940 


Ekte M . Hayes, widow of Perley B. Hayes. 
TotaL 


do 


6.96 










1,81L71 




Peoples Dmg Go 


Medical and Hospital De- 
partment (oertiiked claims). 


1917 




109896 


10.96 


64316 


War Department, for adjustment of ap- 
Nir??25^New Haven & Hartibrd B.B.Go 
Clarence Peak • 


15,263.47 


60614 
110419 


•oldien (certifled claims). 
Pay of lOHtary Academy 
(certifled claims). 


1917 


3.40 
4.24 











RBGAPITULATION OF CUOMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR 

DEPARTMENT. 
Military BstabUahment: 

Increase ofoompenaation, Military Establishment (certifled claims) 86&79 

Registration and seleetion for military service (certmed claims) 433.85 

Contingencies, Military TntdHgmcie Division, Qeneral Staff Coq)s, 1930 31,594.73 

Pay, etc., of the Army (certifled claims) 25,809.73 

Arrears ofpay, bounty, etc (certifled claims), 1931 85.40 

Supplies, services, and transportation, Qoariermaster Corps (certifled claims) 1,811.71 

MedS^ and Hospital Depa%nent (certifled claims) ia95 

Engineer d0DOts,%19 15^283.47 

Headstones for graves of soUien (certifled ehdms) 2.40 

Pay of Military Academy (certifled claims) 4.34 

Total, War Department 75^ 100. 76 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY ACCOXJlffTlNG OFFICERS. 
Claims allowed by the Attditorfor the Navy DispartTnent. 



858S8 


National Electrical Supply Co 


Contingent and miaoeUane- 
ous expenses. Naval Ob- 
servatory (certified claims). 

Contingent expenses, Navy 
Department (certified 
claims). 


1918 
1918 


12.71 


35199 


Addressograpb Co 


293.60 




Total Naw dvil 






296.31 




NAVAL ESTABfJSHMENT. 

Buttner, H. H 


Pay, miscellaneous (certi- 
fied claims). 

Pay. Marine Corps (certified 

claims). 
do 


1917-18 

1917-18 

1918 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 




86117 


2iaoo 




Archibald, Robert J... 




85301 


150.00 


85316 


Davenport, James. ... 


1.00 


35396 


Oraniitng, Edward Riis«»oll 


do 


laoo 


35437 


Johnston,' J. J 


...:.do 


105.50 


35453 


Frank, Jacob "" ^ 


do 


26.52 


35471 


Dressier, Milo 


do 


2.17 


35480 


Massie, NathanielH !. .. 


do 


144.52 


35481 


Briscoe, Philander B 


do 


16a 00 


5935 


Chieago, Rock Island & Padflc R. R. 


do 


7.24 


35647 


Janson, Ernest A 


do 


1.83 


35867 


Larson, Fred.. 


do 


3.03 


35680 


Burke, Stanley W . .'. * 


do 


16a 00 


35725 


Choinskl, Leonard F 


do 


3.20 




Total 








765. 01 




Coyne, Michael 


Maintenance, Quartermas- 
ter's Department, Marine 
Corps (certified claims). 

do 


1915 

1917-18 
191^16 




35589 


35.70 


5949 


Pacific Mail Steamstiip Co 


1,326.29 
71 76 


35763 


Kelty, FrankV.. 


do 




Total 








1,43Z74 




Schroeder, Theodore A 


Contingent, Marine Corps 

(certified claims). 
Transportation, Btu-eau of 

Navigation (certified 

claims). 

Outfits on first enlistment. 
Bureau of Navigation 
(certified claims). 
do 


1909-1912 
1917-18 

1917-18 
1914 


S6612 


363.65 


6986 


Muscatine, Burlington & Southern R. R. 
Co. 

McOrath, Edward T 


1.64 


35120 


26.54 


35783 


Domblaser, R. E 


16i34 




Total 








41.88 






Pay of the Navy (certified 

claims). 
do 


1915-1918 

1915-1918 

1916-1913 

1916-1918 

1918 

1918 

1914 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 




35044 
35046 


Rigio, Peter 


29170 




33.91 


35110 




do 


33.81 


35112 




do 


193.23 


35267 




An . 


6.98 


35290 


: ::::::::::::::"::::i::::di::::: :::::::: ::::: 


4.20 


35296 


1 


..do 


27.50 


36042 


do 


L61 


36060 


do 


16.53 


36062 


: .do 


13.87 


36021 
35108 
35114 
85119 
36127 




.....do.: .;::.: :::::::. 


7.63 


( 


....do 


3.85 


1 


do 


6a 60 


] ward 


do 


80.00 


do 


17.46 


85134 


- "': ---^^-^- ------- ------- 


8.00 


35216 




do 


9.40 


35174 




do 


4.50 


85176 




do 


12.26 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 
ClairM dUowed by the Auditor for the Navy 2>«pa^imen^— Continued. 



No. of 
ccrtifl- 
c«teor 
claim. 



Name of daimant. 



Appropriation from which 
payalM. 



Fiscal 
year in 
wnich the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



30204 

35208 
35214 
35215 
35217 
35219 
35221 
35224 
35241 
35242 
35243 
35244 
35245 
35246 
35252 
3525S 
35261 
36357 
35358 
35350 
35314 
35350 
35351 
35265 
•35274 
35275 
35276 
35384 
35285 
35288 
35280 
35292 
36294 
35295 
35305 
35312 
35363 
35473 
36475 
35483 
35551 
35361 
35365 
35366 
35382 
36384 
35386 
35387 
35388 
35390 
35411 
35413 
35427 
35438 
35440 
35455 
35461 
35464 
35465 
35466 
35467 
35168 
35460 
35477 
35479 
35486 
35508 
35510 
35512 
35513 
35557 
35515 



NAVY DEPARTMENT— Continued. 

NAVAL EST ABU8HMENT— continued. 

Carney, Peter L 



Force, William Russell 

Mackenzie, John 

Van Kirk, Floyd 

Marion, Lafayette , 

Landers, Daniel E 

Grieaitis, Franklin 

MoCauIey, Irvon E 

Oresena, Walter R 

Hare, Frank James 

Scattergood, GeorRe B 

Duncan. Frank Pollard 

Silk, William J 

Hammel, John C 

HeidemannLLester D 

Henderson, Robert H 

Mayer, Peter C 4 

Poulnot. Joseph M., jr 

Lewis. Sidney 

Flynri, William W 

Smith, Edward Franklin 

Brazner. Frank S 

Milke, Fred M. A 

Skina, Edwin H 

Gruda^dgarH 

Fuhr, Harry G 

Reynolds. Charles C 

Lodge, Richard G 

Charlson, Walter E 

Flannery, James C 

Kelson, Uiarles M 

Rode, Armin M 

Ditch, Chester E 

Amrbein, George Lawrence 

Cutting, Ralph C 

Guggenheim, Harry F 

Wilkinson, William Henry 

Leonard, Francis Charles 

Meena, Stratios 

Klarkowski. William M 

Ball, Earle Monroe 

Villanueva, Geromino 

Vail, Arthur H 

Bennett, William S 

Sloss, Frank W 

Dalferes, Clarence O 

Loman, Harry J 

Liebe,Cftrl E 

Shale, RollaJ 

Creary, Harry Lee 

Smith, Russell R 

Serrano, Juan 

Lewis, Ralph L 

O'Coimell, Herbert Frederick. 

Shine, Raymond P 

Johnston, William A 

Oliver, George P 

Cohoon, Floyd E 

Ewart, James B 

Moore, Robert G.,jr 

Mahoney, Edward D 

West.H.O 

Phillips, Avery W 

Breeman, George 

FuUerL.C 

Vail, William Penn. 



Pay of the Navy (certified 
Claims), 
do. 



RciciiertJUV alter Henry.. . 
Turner, Charles Franklin. 



Perrin,WUliamC. 

Lynch, JamesT 

Hc^erty, Martin Francis. 
Pwrot, Joseph S 



.do., 
-do., 
-do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do., 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 



1917-18 

1917-48 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-13 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1915-18 
191618 
1914-18 
J918 
191S 
J917 IS 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-lS 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 



18.97 

303 

ia09 
3.17 
4.70 
8.20 

11.20 
215.40 
L77 
1.77 
6.60 
6. 77 
2.40 
8.23 
1.80 

19.50 
6.63 
7.50 
2.03 
a20 

15.15 
.47 
1.07 
7.04 
4.43 

13.63 
4.73 

13.93 
2.20 
5.45 
6.63 
116.98 
7.10 
6.67 

12.37 
9.57 

41.86 

32.79 

28.90 

36.00 
6.70 
6.05 

16.10 
1.27 
7.73 

15.63 
&63 
1.80 

13.23 
5.73 

8r35 
10r09 

13.30 
13.57 

6.90 
ia47 

2.03 

6.07 

117.83 

14.03 

13.20 

6.60 
2a 03 
21.04 
27.58 
15.27 
.33 

0.53 

1.80 
14. « 

3.11 
14.03 
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OLAIBiS ALLOWED BY ACCOUNTING OFTICBRS. 
Claims allowed by the AudUarfor the Navy Department — Continued. 



No. of 
cwtifl- 
csteor 
daim. 


NameofdaiiiiMit. 


Appf opriatjon thum wldcli 


Fiscal 

w£l£the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


AnuRint* 


3SS16 


NAVY DEPARTMENT-Contlnued. 

NAVAL BflTABUSHMKNT— OOntlnUOd. 

Van Artsdalcn, Georg6 


Pav of the Navy (oartilled 
do 


1917-18 

1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 

1918 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 


114.80 


35517 


Pi 

S< 

^ ::::::::::::::: 

M 

01 

^ 

N 


12.87 


35519 


do 


14.40 


35530 


do 


14.70 


86531 


do 


1.83 


35537 


do 


2.93 


35589 


do 


14.13 


35540 


do 


.87 


35541 


do 


2.23 


35668 


R 


do 


1,602.02 
169.14 


35641 


K la 


do 


36660 


B 


do 


14.67 


35662 


Bl 


do 


12.87 


35674 


b: 


....do 


1.00 


35680 


C< 


do 


58.32 


36604 


B 


do 


19 
M 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
] 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

\ 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 


2.23 


86606 


E 


do .' 


1.67 


36671 


o 


do 


1.27 


36678 


D 


do 


5.50 


88670 


If 


do 


14.67 


36681 


K 


do 


56.24 


35683 


Tj 


do 


6a 00 


36689 


V : 


do 


2.83 


35690 


M 


do 


6.43 


86601 


B 


do 


1.10 


36693 


E 


......do 


1.27 


38688 


M ; 


do 


.90 


36604 


A 


do 


6l57 


36606 


^ 


do 


13.90 


36097 


81 


do 


.47 


J6086 


T( 


do 


3.53 


35713 


B 


do 


14.27 


35714 


B 


do 


107.58 


35718 


B 


do 


7.77 


35719 


B 


do 


14.47 


35720 


D 


do 


12.67 


35773 


M 


do 


13.80 


35774 


M 


do 


7.90 


35720 


M 


do 


6.77 


86734 


E 


do 


9.00 


36758 


B 


do 


4.00 


35760 


B 


do 


4.87 


36762 


Ci 


do 


7.53 


36768 


D 


do 


4.87 


35760 


M 


do 


2L60 


35771 


81 


do 


laoo 


35773 


T 


do 


14.57 


88783 


D 


.do 


44.66 


35781 


T 


do 


8.34 


36796 


E 


do 


66.23 


35797 


M 


do 


2.77 


S8708 


M 


do 


1.07 


88799 


A 


do 


1.60 


35800 


D 


do 


6.70 


35805 


a 


.do 


8L31 


35800 


H 


do 


5.00 


35814 


N 


...,.do 


27.78 


35821 


F 


...!.do 


12.60 


35834 


T 


do 


3.48 


35826 


V 


do 


L50 


36836 


p, : 


. ...do 


L80 


36827 


a 


do 


4.60 


85828 


A 


do 


.50 


85829 


N 


...do 


13.80 


85831 


F 


do 


L23 


86832 


R 


...do 


6.63 


35834 


O 


do 


80.80 


35807 


T 


do 


] 3 


28.13 


86818 


a 

Total 


do 


5ulO 




4,456.87 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 
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Claims allowed 6y the Auditor for the JViaiy Department— ConUnued. 



No. of 
certifl. 
cateor 
dabn. 



Nsmeofdaimuit. 



AppropriAkion from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
yctf in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
inourred. 



Amount. 



35040 



38084 

35700 

Km 



366<3 



35200 



5030 
5036 
5015 
5040 
5080 
36710 
6070 



.6001 



S6866 



NAVY DEPARTMENT-Conthiued. 

NAVAL NTABLISHMBNT— continued. 

Swift* Co 



KaU«7»E]win 

QeruBs, Julius A 

Stewart, Benjamin E 
CuIUnane, George H. 



Total 

Addressograph Co. . 



Provisions. Navy, Bureau 
of Supplies ana Accounts 
(certified claims). 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 



Packard Motor Co.. 



New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

Pennsylvania R. R.-^Eastem lines 

....do: 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Johnson A Higginn , 

Boston & Maine R. R 

Jolmaon & Higgins 

Iway Express Co 

do. 

do. 



Paoiflo Steamship Co. . 



TotaL. 



Pneomercator Co. (Inc.) . . 
Campbell A Stuart (Inc.). 



United States Skipping Board, Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation. 

Gaston, WflUams ic Wigmoe fftntTniihlp 
Corporation. 



Total, Naval EstaMisherawt.. 
Total, Navy Department 



Maintenance, Bureau of Sup- 

Slies and Accounts (oertl- 
ed claims). 

Freifdit, Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts (oerufied 
claims). 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 



.do.. 



Engineerine, Bureau of 
Steam En^neering (cer- 
tified claims). 

Fuel and transportation. 
Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts (certified 
claims). 

Fuel and transportation. 
Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, 1010. 

Fuel and transportation. 
Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, lOao. 



1917-18 



1017-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 



1917-18 



1917-18 



1917-18 
1017-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 

1918 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 

1918 

1918 
1917-lS 

1918 



1917-18 
1917-18 



159.74 



114.76 

aaoo 

30.00 
37.00 



271.49 
.55 



878.80 



31.03 
30.85 
1,033.24 
1.35 
2.00 
17.85 
6.80 

saoo 

197.68 
1.55 
&05 
6.87 

616.63 



2,900.30 



1,888.00 
887.50 

61,347.34 
1,0001 00 



74,426.50 



74,721.87 



RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE NAVY DE- 
PARTMENT. 
NaTTDepartmcot- 

^^—M^fT*** ^"^ tw««»^WM>^«i4i Airpmi— Vaiml H^— nr^tnry (<MrtiflAd ftloinw^ $3.71 

Ccnlbigent expenses, Navy Dqianment (certUled dalms) 208.60 



210.00 

755.01 

aims) 1,432.74 

360.65 

1.64 

41,88 

4,456.37 

2n.49 

66 

2,260.39 

... 1,888.00 

887.50 

,.. 61,047.34 

1 000.00 



Claims) . 



TMal, Naval Establishment. 
Total, Navy Department.... 



74,425.66 
. 74»72L87 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS, 
Claims aUoived by the Auditor for the Interior DepartmerU. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation ftom which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


08193 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
CIVIL. 

The Public Printer 


Salaries and expenses, em- 
ployees' retirement act, 
Bureau of Pensions. 1921. 

Public use of inventions and 
defending suits. Patent 
Office, 1921. 

Capitol Building and re- 
pairs. 1921. 

Medicalrelief in Alaska, 1919. 

Lafa^tte National Park, 

Geological Survey (certified 
claims). 

Investigating mine acci- 
dents, Bureau of Mines. 

Investigating mine acci- 
dents. Bureau of Mines 
(certified claims). 




|35a32 


68248 


Estate of P. D. Beckwith (Inc.) 




138.15 


7820 


American Railway Express Co 




3.25 


68157 


Borland, W. A 




60.00 


8347 


MaineCentralR. R.Co 

Western Union Telegraph CkK 




806.05 


68232 


1918 

1917 
1918 


.85 




MinneapoUs, St. Paul A Sault Ste. Marie 

Ry. Cfo. 
American Railway Express Co 




8248 
8293 


1.20 
2.58 




Total 






3.78 




American Railway Express Co 


Testing fuel. Bureau of 
Mines (certified claims). 

Operating mine rescue cars, 
Bureau of Mines (certified 
claims). 

Investigations, petroleum 
and natural gas. Bureau 
of Mines (certified claims). 


1918 
1918 

1918 




8293 


4.21 


8293 


do 


1.46 


68209 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 


.87 




Total, Interior, civil 






1,368.94 




The Kellv & Jones Co 


Relieving distress and pre- 
vention, etc., of diseww 
among Indians (certified 
claims). 

Additional support, Indian 
schools (certmod claims). 

Indian schools, support 

(certlfloddainB). 
do 


1918 

1918 

1918 
1917 




65961 


7.26 


65961 


. ..do 


4.71 




do 




6A961 


12.04 


66044 


Ward, R. A 


1.34 




Total 








13.38 




llie Kelly A. Tones Co I. 


Indian school and agency 
btifldlngs (certified clafans). 

General expenses, Indian 
Service (certified claims). 

Telegraphing and telephon- 
ing, Indian Service, 1919. 

Indnstrv among Indians 
(certified cUIms). 
.do ,. 


1918 
1918 
1919 

1916 
1916 




66961 


291.96 


65901 


..do 


.2 


66046 


Western Union Tdegraph Co 


1.53 




Coggeshall, n. F .• 




17801 


6.15 


66014 


Ward,R.A 


37.60 




Total 








43.75 


66000 

17732 


Board of Directors of State Institutions. 

Arisona. 
Johnson, H.J 


Support of Indfans in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, 1920: 
do 


1920 
1920 


764.58 
586.96 




Total 








1,351.54 




Ward,R.A 


Support of Indians in Ari- 
fona and New Mexico 
(certified claims). 

Indian school, Kickapoo 
Reservation^ Kans., re- 
pairs and unprovementA 
(certified cUims). 


1916 
1918 




66044 


33.35 


6S961 


The Kelly & Jones Co 


L96 
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No. or 

c«rtlfl- 
eateor 
daim. 



Namoofclaliiiaiit. 



Appropriation from whidi 



Fiscal 
▼ear in 
wnich the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amomt. 



60051 

•BQ61 
«S06] 
66061 
05061 

65061 

17837 

66020 
68020 

60061 

66001 

6ooao 

3791 
65061 

65900 

8789 

3704 

3788 

66801 

17616 
60001 

65061 



INTERIOR DEPARTMENT— Contd. 

IHDUNS— continued. 
The KoUylc Jones Go 



.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 

.do. 



DeHufr, J.D. 



PillmoreandSlade.. 
do 



The Kelly ft Jones Co. . 
.....do 



Fillmore and Slade 

Great Nortbera Ry. Co. 
The Kelly A Jones Co. .. 



Wahpeton Phunbing & Heating Co. (Inc.). 



Interior Department 

Chicago, Milwaukee Si St. Paul Ry. Co. 

do 

War Department 



Total 

Ferris, Thomas. 



Indian school, Lawrence, 
Kans., repairs and im- 
provements (certified 
claims). 

Indian school, Pipestone, 
Mhm., repairs and im- 
provements (certified 
claims). 

Indian school, Pipestone, 
Mhm., heating phmt (cer- 
tified claims). 

Support of Indians, Port 
Belknap Agency, Moot, 
(certified claims). 

Indian school, Genoa, Nebr., 
repairs and improvements 
(certified clahns). 

Indian school, Albuquerque, 
N. Mez., repairs and im- 
prove m e n t s (certified 
elatms). 

Indian school, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., repairs scdd im- 
provements (certified 
claims). 

Indian school, Santa Fe, 
N. Max., repairs and im- 
provements, 11)20. 

Indian school, Cherokee, 
N.C.,19». 

Support of Indians, Fort 
Berthold Agency, N Dak., 
1920. 

Indian school, Bismarck, 
N. Dak.,* repairs and tm- 
provements (certified 
claims). 

Indian school. Fort Totten, 
N. Dak., repairs and im- 
provements (certified 
claims). 

Indian School, Fort Totten, 
N. Dak., 1920. 

Indian school, Fort Totten, 
N. Dak., 1921. 

Indian school, Wahpeton, 
N. Dak., repairs and im- 
provements (certified 
claims). 

Indian school, Wahpeton, 
N. Dak., repairs and im- 
provements, 1920. 

Indian school, Wahpeton, 
N.Dak.,ini. 

.....do 

....do 

...Ao 



1918 



1918 



1918 



1918 



1918 



1918 



The Kelly & Jones Ck>. . 



..do. 



Simport of Pawnees^aeboob, 
Oklahoma (certified 
claims). 

Indian school, Chilooco, 
Okla., npaiis and im- 
provements (certified 
claims). 

Cherokee Orphan Trainiiig 
School, Five OlviUsed 
Tribes, Oklahoma, repaln 



tified clatant). 



S D— 67-1— vol t 



-Id 



10. SO 



1918 


1.73 


1918 


18.74 


1918 


16.13 


1918 


11.27 



10w7l 

6T2.45 

10.04 
4.99 

0.74 

10&88 

30.31 

2,250.70 

47.03 

7.90 



40.83 

1,269.80 

109.25 

.80 



1,426.77 



1918 
1918 

1918 



1.39 
193.30 

17.10 
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12 CLAIMS ALLOWED BY AOOOUNTIKa OFFICERS. 

Claima allowed hy the Auditor fw (he Interior i>«paitm«vU— Oontinaed. 



No. of 
eortifl* 
cateor 
daim. 


Nameofdaimaat. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


65008 


INTERIOR DEPARTliENT-C<mtd. 

INDIANS— contiiiaed. 
WMtem Union Tdef^raph Co 


Support of Sioox of different 
mbes, subsistenoe and 
dvllization. South Dako- 
ta (certified daims). 

*® 


1017-18 
1918 


60.76 


66961 


Tho Kdlv & Jones Co. 


L67 




Total 








2.83 




do 


Indian sdiool, Flandreau, 
S. Dak., repairs and im- 
provements (certified 

Indian 'school, Pierre, 8. 

mento (certified daims). 
Indian school, Rapid City. 
S. i>ak., repairs and 
improvements (certified 

Indian sdiool, Rapid City, 

S. Dak., 102i. 
Asylum fbr Insane Indians, 

Canton, S. Dak. (certified 

daims). 
Education. Sioux Nation. 

South Dakota (certified 

daims). 

Toppenish and Simcoe 
CriMks irrigation project, 
Yakima Reservation, 
Wash. (reimbursable), 
1020. 

do 


1918 

1018 
1018 




65661 


06.30 


66061 


do 


132L01 


66061 


do 


.77 


8817 


Ghicacro & North Western Ry. Co 

Tho Kelly &, Jones Co 


1,514.38 


66061 


1018 
1018 


2.72 


66661 


do 


26.10 




Northam Padflc Ry. Co 




3772 


175.86 


8776 


Nort>i«ni FAdflcR. R., ... . . ...x..a.. 




060.36 




Total 










l,16&.n 
36.73 


65061 


The KeDy At Jones Co 


Indian sdiool, Hayward, 
Wis., repairs and im- 
provements (certified 
daims). 

Indian sdiod, Tomah, Wis., 
(certifled daims). 

Indian sdiool, Shoshone 
Reservation, Wyo., re- 

(certlfied daims). 


1018 

1918 

1018 


65061 


do 


4.04 


65061 


do 


LIO 









RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENT. 

,1021 |35a82 

138.16 

3.25 

60.00 

806.05 

85 

3.78 

4.21 

1.46 

daims) .87 

Total. Interior, dviL 1,966.04 

Indians: 

Rdieving distress and prevention, etc., of diseases among Indians (certifled daims) , 7. 28 

Additional support, Indian schools (certifled daims) 4. 71 

Indian schools, support (certified claims) 13. 38 

Indian school and agaacy hqildlngi (ctrtifled claims) 201.06 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY AGOOUNTLNG OFFICEBS. 



18 



$a20 

1.53 

48.76 

) 1,851.M 

Ufledclalms) 33.35 

s and improTements (certified claims) . . 1. 06 

ements (certUled claims) .35 

ements (certlfled claims) .88 

ifleddaims) 1.73 

ertlfled claims) 18w74 

inU (certified claims) 1&13 

nprovements (certlfled claims) 11. 27 

rvements (certlfled claims) 18.71 

wements, 1920 07Z45 

V 18.84 

,1920 4.99 

oyeraente (oertifled claims) 8.74 

proyements (certified claims) 185.88 

80.31 

3,259.70 

rovements (certified claims) 47.83 

rovements, 1920 7.90 

1,438.77 

aims) 1.39 

nents (certified claims) 198.30 

tibes, Oklahoma, repairs and improve- 

17.10 

d ctrfliiation, Soath Dakota (certified 

claims) 2.33 

Indian schooL Flandreau, S. Dak., repairs and improvements (certified claims) 98. 39 

Indian school, Pierre, 8. Dak.^epair8 and improvements (oertifled claims) 182. 01 

Indian school. Rapid City, 8. Dak., repairs and improvements (oertifled claims) .77 

Indian school, Rapid aty, 8. Dak., 1»1 1,514.38 

Asylum for insane Indians, Canton, 8. Dak. (certified claims) 2.72 

Education, Sioux Nation, South Dakota (oertified daims) 25.19 

Toppenish and Simcoe Creeks irrigation project, Yakima Reaerration, Wash, (reimbursable), 

IWO 1,156.71 

Indian school, Hayward. Wis., renairs and improvements (oertifled claims) 98.73 

Indian school. Tomah, Wis. (oertifled claims) 4.04 

Indian school, Shoshone Reservation, Wyo., repairs and improvements (cert ifled claims). . . 1. 10 

Total, Indians 9,684.82 

Total, Interior Department 11,003.58 



Claims allowed by the Auditor for the State and Other Departments. 



No. of 

oertifl- 
cateor 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from which 
pajrable. 



Fiscal 
year In 
wnichthe 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



2S942 



28118 
36118 



8078 

8078 
27078 



EXECUTIVE. 
Western Union Telegraph (To.. 



The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania . . 
Navy Department, for ad|Qstment of ap- 
propriations. 



Total, executive. 

STATE DEPARTMENT. 

rOBKION DiTEBOOUBSI. 

Frauds M. Endioott, former secretary of 
legation. 



National seoortty and de- 
fense, executive (certified 
claims), 
.do. 



.do.. 



1(08 



1018 
1918 



82.33 



8.50 
8L88 



.do... 



State Department, for adjustment of ap- 
propriations. 



Salaries of secretaries, Dip- 
lomatic Service (certified 
claims). 

Transportation of diplo- 
maoc and ocmsular ofll- 
cers (certified claims). 

do 



1916 



1918 



92.70 



106.67 



186.40 
m.80 



TotaL. 



313.00 
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14 CliAHCB ALLOWED BY AOOOUNTIKQ OFFICBltB. 

Claims allowed by the Avdilorfor the State and Other DepartmmUe-'Kkmiixm&L. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 


NaBM of olafaiyDit. 


AppTDpilatlOIl ftODT'Wluflh 

payable. 


Fbcal 

1*1^ the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incorred. 


Aaioant. 


8108 


STATE DBPARTMBNT-ContiBiwd. 
roBBioN mwmcouBSi^-continuel. 

OflK H. AlvATAE. 


Transportation of diplo- 
matic and consular ofl- 
cers (eertifled claims). 

do 


1910 

IftlO 

1910 
1919 
1919 
1919 


1821.00 


27088 


State Department, for adjustment of ap- 
propriations, 
do - 


835b 00 


27061 


do 


625.00 


27973 


do 


do 


saTS 


27112 


do . 


do 


160.94 


27124 


do 


.....do 


347.40 




TotaL , 








2,278.18 
5.63 


80M 


Hiarlfw T.. T., Wiliiftinii 


Salaries. Consular Service 
.....do.**...*.. ..«•... ■ 


1915 
1918 


27062 


State Department, for adjOBtBeat of ap- 
propriations. 

Total 


63.00 










58.83 


2ni7 
27132 

27132 


propriations. 
do 

do 


OantimntezpeoseS) fmeign 
missions (oCTUflSTclaims). 

»ti^ oonaolatos (certl- 
fled claims). 

Allowance fbr clerks at con- 
sulates (certified claims). 

Salaries, oonsular assistants 
(certified claims). 

Relief and protection of 

do 


1918 
1918 

1918 
1918 


98.82 
184.42 

560.42 


8006 


Oiro C. Qould 


301.52 




State Depwtoient, for adjustment of ap- 
do 




27065 


02.40 


27056 




120.20 


27074 


do 


.....do. 




7.65 


27112 


do 


do 




27128 


do 


do 




^{!^ 


27143 


do 


do 




27168 


. ...do 


do 




180:'03 




Total 










1,081.52 




Total. State Pemrtmeot 










6,665.66 
10.53 


250M 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES. 

tJmiBD sTAfW fooD AMtonsntmow . 

Western Union Telegraph Co... I.... 


Salaries and expenses, 
United States Food Ad- 
miniftratkn (oerttfled 
claims). 

partment of Agriculture 
do 


1918 

1918 
1918 




DEPARTMENT OF AOBICULTURB. 

Department of Agriculture, for adjust- 
ment of appropriations. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg A Potomac 
Total 




10581 
30688 


1.20 
1.08 










2.23 




Department of AgrlBulture, for adjust- 
ment of appropriations. 

Westvii Union Telfiffrai>h Co 


Qeneral expenses, Bureau 
of Animal Industry (cer- 
tified claims). 

do 


19t8 
1«18 




1DB81 
9B027 


102.48 
.20 




Total 








^ 102.03 
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CLAIMS ALLOWRD BY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 15 

ChmtitUMMd by Uu Auditor far tU 8taU and Othtr Ikpartmmitf Cmrtiaiiad. 



No. of 
fenifl- 
cftteor 
elaim. 


Nani»ofelilmuit. 


p*y»w». 


FIsoal 

year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 


Amount. 


10661 

28172 
25027 


DSPARTMBNT OF AORICULTURB- 
Continued. 

Department of Agricultiire, for a^lost- 

JenkinW.Joneg,T.8.D.A 

Western Union Telegrapb Co. 


General expenses, Bureau 
of Plant Industry (eerU- 
fleddalm^ 

do 

... .do... 


1018 

1918 
1918 


82a 07 

.27 
L19 




total 








21.58 




Western Union Telegr^ili Co 


G eneral expenses, Federal 
Horticultural Board (cer- 
tified claims). 

Meat inspection, Bureau of 
Animal Industry (oerti- 
fMclaims). 

do 


1M8 

1918 
1917 




10681 


17.79 


25077 


H. F. Ferguson. , 


2100 


80271 


Peniwylvftnia Rr R, OOr , 


1.78 




Total 








26.78 




ChicM, fit. Paul. MinneapolU & Omaha 
do 


General expenees»B«veau of 

Crop Estimates (certified 

claims). 
Enforcement of the United 

8t»tee gralB standaidtMl 

(certified claims). 

General expenses. Bureau of 
Chemistry (^cartinaA 
claims). 

do 


1910 
1918 

1018 
1918 




39819 
38658 


.76 
.04 


28884 


Paik6,DavliACo 


3.00 


28884 


Knickerbocker Storact WarebMiM Co.... . 
Tdal 


.00 










8*80 




O.I.SteohertACo.. 


library, Department of 
^(onUura (certifled 


1918 

1916-17 
1018 




2S884 


3a 03 


26077 


do 


12.86 


26864 


Wm.Banantyne&Sons...^ 


.;.,.do '/. '....//.'.I 


2.25 




T0li4 








46.13 




Amorfean Railway RTpreMCo. ..... . . , 


Stimulating agriculture and 
fadUUttng distribution of 
products (certified claims). 

do 


1918 

1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1018 




80818 


45.83 


10581 


Department of Agriculture, for adjust- 

ment of appropriations. 
TheShav-liWerCo.... 


116.00 


25884 


do 


61.45 


25884 
25884 


Typewriter and Office Snp^ Co 

Samuel (>!PpleB Envelope Co 


do 

do 


16.00 
106.20 


26087 


Wwtwi. Union TphgrnA Co .. 


do.,.. 


4fi35 




Total , 








38a 63 


2SB27 


Western Union Telegraph Co 


General expenses, Bureau 

General expenses. Office -of 
Public Roads and Rural 
Engineering (certified 

^!^et8(??rt?fl?S 
claims). 

Experiments and demon- 
strations in live-stock pro- 
duction (certified daims). 


1918 
1018. 

1918 
1918 


.40 


2S007 


.....do 


LOS 


2B027 


do 


.S 


28837 


. .do 


.30 




Total, Department of Agriculture. .. . 






808.U 
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16 CLAIMS ALLOWED BY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 

ClaiiM allowed by the Auditor for the State and Other Department — Continued. 



No. of 
oertlfi- 
csteor 
daixn. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from wUefa 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount 


26001 
89284 


DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE. 
TlM United States Paper Goods Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R., eastern lines 


reau of Standards (oer- 
tilled claims). 
Promoting oommeroe, De- 

(oertUtod claims). 
Testing structural materials, 

Bureau of Standards (cer- 
tified claims). 
Party expenses. Coast and 

Geodetic Survey (certified 

claims). 
General expenses, Liriit- 

house Servioe (oertSed 

claims). 
do 


1917-18 
191S 
1918 

m7-18 
1918 
1918 


830.15 
2.01 


8M39 


■ 
American Rail^^ay Exprpm Co 


93.60 


96818 


Ronthfim Ry. Co , 


9.58 


2S006 


Western Union Telegraph Co 


.ao 


88611 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Co. 

Total 


87.00 




87. ao 




Western Union Telecravh Co 


reau of Fisheries (oeriifled 
claims). 


1918 




S6006 


.40 




Total, Department of Comment .... 






212.9' 




DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 


National security and de- 
fense. Department of La- 
bor (certified datms). 

Expenses of regulating im- 
migration (oertlfled 
claims). 

do 


1918 

1917-W 
1917 




25M1 


LOO 


89811 


New York Central R.R... 


.85 


39314 


Texas & Padflc Ry. Co., J. L. Lancaster 
and Chas. L. WaOaoe, receivers. 

Total 


.90 




L84 




New York, New Haven & Hartibrd R. R. 
Co. 

Brentano's. 


Miscellaneoos expenses, Bu- 
reau of Naturalisation 
(certified claims). 

General expenses, Children's 
Bureau (certified claims). 


W8 
19i6-17 




39849 
26000 


LOO 
4fi.80 




Total, Department of Labor 


51.02 




DEPARTMENT OP JUSTICE. 
C. A P. Telephone Co 


Salaries, fees, and expenses 
of marshals, United States 
courts (certified claims). 

do 


1918 
1916 




88813 


00.94 


88884 


Qiioago Legal News Co 


2.46 




Total 








02.70 




CAP. Telephone Co 


Salaries and expenses of dis- 
trict attorneys. United 
States courts (certified 
daims). 

do 


1918 
1918 




88810 


17a 85 


nsii 


Western Union Telegraph Co..... 


• 84 




Total 








17X.09 


88850 


A.M.Archer 


Fees of commissioners, 

United SUtes courts, 1920. 

do 




18.00 


88880 


E. J, Graham 




^.75 


^0 


A. IR. Hampton.. 


..do '. 




24.85 




Floyd A. Jcmnstcni 


do 




53.80 


88880 


Frank Montgomwy ... ....... . . . » . ^ . . . 


..do 




115b 05 


MM 


L. Burke O'NeaL.. 


do 




0.75 


SSSo 


WflUam P. Wools 


do 




401.35 


Stt 


B.M.Azelson 


do 




4.10 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY ACCOUNTING OFPICBRS. 17 

Claims allowed by the AwKtor/or the State and Other Departments — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


33861 


DEPARTMENT OP JUSTICE-Coo. 
E. A.Burke 


Fees of commissiODeis, 

United SUtes courts, ld20. 

do. 




645.50 


33861 


Newark L . Burton 

John Pearce Cann 

J. C. Herman Engel 

J(dm Hanson 




888b 00 


33861 
33861 
33861 


do 

do 

do 




96.15 
14.10 

8.80 


33861 
33861 
33861 


CUveW. Keman 

Charles J. Koen 

Wm. S. Lawwill 

Bernard B. Lynch 

R. 8. McDonald 

Wm. T. Mahoney 

T^wfq F. Mf^«f<^ ^, 


::::t:::::::::::::::::::::: 

do .'. 


149.80 
13.45 
77.35 


33861 


do 


41.50 


33861 


do 


ia84 


33861 


do i 


134.48 


33861 


do 


8. 578^55 


33861 


Howard R. Moore 

Otto A. Poirier 


do i 


16.30 


33861 


:::::do:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


136.40 


33861 


H.T.Smith 

C. W . Sullivan 

Charles L. Walker 


do 


82.40 


33861 


do :. 


6a 50 


33861 


:::::do:::::::::::::::::::::: ::: 


36.85 


33861 


W. E. Whitcomb 


do 




5a 65 




Total 










5,167.37 




Warren Nelson ... 


• 
Feee of Jurors, United States 

Courts (oeriiiked claims). 
Support of i>risQnen,Untted 

States dourts (certiltod 

daims). 
Support of prisonecs, United 

States Courts, 1019. 
.. ..do 


1918 
1918 


33841 


12.00 


337B3 


Andrew w. Farley, r 


67.80 


33708 


.....do 


79.06 


83812 


David H.Knott 




487.00 


33819 


JaTO#s Ft NwrMrk 


do 




67.60 


88890 


R.R.Veale 


do 




8.60 




Total 










637.25 




Total, Department of Justice 










6»11&81 











RECAPITULATION OP CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR STATE AND OTHER 

DEPARTMENTS. 
Executive: 

National security and defense. Executive (certifled claims) |92»70 

State Department, Foreten Intercourse: 

Transportatkm of diplomatic and consular officers (certified claims) 813. 00 

Transportatkmofdiplomatic and consular officers, 1910 2,276.16 

SaUuies of secretaries. Diplomatic Service (certified claims) 106.67 

Contingent expenses, foreign missions (certified claims) - 98.82 

Salaries, consular services (certified claims) 58.63 

Allowance for derks at consulates (certified claims) 560.42 

Salaries, consular assistants (certified claims) 301.52 

ContingBnt expenses. United States consulates (certified daisis) 284.42 

RaUefandproMctkin of American seamen, 1920 1,661.52 

Total, Stote Department , : 5,655.66 

United SUtes Food Administration: 

Salaries and eocpenses, United States Food Admlnlstratkm (certified claims) 16.53 

Deptftment of Agriculture: 

Lfbrarr, Department of Agriculture (certified claims) 4.5. 1 3 

Miscellaneous expea<ies, Department of Agriottlture (certified claims) ;... &23 

Qeneral expenses. Bureau of Animal Industry (certifled claims) 102. 63 

Meatin8pection,BureauofAnimalIndustry (certified claims} 25^75 

General expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry (certified claims) 21.53 

Stimulating agriculture and facilitating distribution of products (certified claims) 380. 63 

General expenses. Bureau of Chemistry (certified claims) 3. 60 

(General expenses. Bureau of Biolodcal Survey (certified claims) .40 

General expenses, Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering (certified claims) li 06 

Goieral expfn^es, Bureau of Markets (certifled claims) ^85 

General expenses, Bureau of Crop Estinates (bertilled daims) .75 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY AGOOUimNa OFFICBBS* 



Department of A^cu]ture--ContiJiued. 

EDftircemcntofthe United States sraln standards act (certified claims) lO.M 

General expenses, Federal Horticiutiiral Board (certified claims) IT.TO 

Experiments and demonstrations in livestock pro du c ti on (certified daims) .80 

Total, Pepartment of Agriculture 003. U 

repartment of Commerce: 

i^moting commerce, Department of Oommerce (certified claims) 2.01 

Gauge standardization, Bureau of Standards (certified claims) 20. 15 

Testing structural materials. Bureau of Standards (certified claims) 98. 60 

Party expenses, Coast and (leodetio Survey (certified claims) 9.68 

General expenses, Lighthouse Service (oertifled claims) 87. 20 

Miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Fisheries (certified olalms) .40 

Total, Departmoit of Commerce 812.94 

Department of Labor: 

National security and defense, Department of I^abor (certified claims) LOO 

Bx ponses of regulating inunlgration (certified ola ims) 1. 84 

Miscellaneous expenses. Bureau of Naturalixation (certified claims) 1.08 

General expenses. Children's Bureau (oertifled claims) 48.80 

Total, Department of Labor..?. 51.82 

Department of Justice: 

Salaries, fees and expenses of marshals. United States courts (certified claims) 82. 70 

Salaries and expenses of district attorneys. United States courts (oertifiod datms) 171. 09 

Fees of commissioners, United States courts. 192P 5,187.87 

Fees of lurors, United States courts (certified claims) 12.00 

Support of prboners, United Stotei courts (certified claims) 67.80 

Support of prboners. United States courts, 1919 837.26 

Total, Department of Justice. 8.11&81 

Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Post Office Department. 



No. of 
oertifl- 
cateor 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which ti^ 
expenoi- 
torewas 
iaeorred. 



Amount. 



POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 



POSTAL 8BSVICI. 



31S06 
84607 
81608 

34609 
84510 
S48I1 
SI612 
34513 
84814 
34615 
84818 
84817 
84518 
84819 
84620 
84821 
84682 
84523 
84624 
84625 

84628 



Southern Railway Co 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.. ^ . 
do 

nilnols Central R. R. Co 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. ... , 
do , 

Qiioago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. (3o. . , 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.. . . , 
do 

Canadian PadfloRy. Co 

Southern Railway Co , 

Columbia, Newberry & Laurens R. R. Oo 
do 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry. Oo. 

Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co , 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co 

do , 

do 

do 

' Missouri Pacific R. R. Corporation In No* 
braska. 

SierraRy.Co.of (Talifomia 



Railroad transportation, 
do 



....do 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

...-do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 



.do. 



1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1817 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 

i9n 



Total.. 



84627 NorrisJewdry Store. 



84528 PaulHeckmann. . 
R. R. Fogel d^ Oo. 



84630 
84681 



Indemnities, domestic and 
intemational malL 

....do 

.....do 



1916 



1918 
1918 



Total. 



John J. wnson. iMen, Miss. 
L. L. Myers, Ifocea, Miss.... 



Star route service. . 
....do 



1890 



80.64 

10.38 

13.00 

137.28 

78.66 

10.02 

.78 

.80 

2.26 

20a88 

LOO 

3,185.94 

41.68 

2a 04 

L30 

.28 

L64 

.47 

48.51 

7.38 



1,6 



w80 



6^448.88 



5.50 



9.65 
8.68 



24.80 



88.80 
11.99 
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CLAIMS AIAJOWEV BT AOCOUNTING OFFIOBBS. 19 

CUrims allowed by the AudUorfor the Po$t Office i>«partmefl^-(}ontmued. 



No. of 
oertifl- 
cataor 
dalm. 


NaonB of daimtnt. 


Appropriation fhim whkh 
payable. 


Fiscal 

wSSbtbs 
expendi- 
ture was 
Incurred. 


Aaoont. 


USS2 


POST OFFICE DBPABTMBNT-Coo, 

rosTAL asBviCB— oontiimed. 
Robert H. Benjixnaii, admliiistrAtor, 
W. B. Sadler, Laneview, Va 


Star route serrke 


1990 
1920 


$LU 


84533 


do 


19l06 




Total 








66.17 


84684 

34586 

34536 
34537 


Boston & AlbanyE. R 

New York, NewmTen A Hartford R. R. 
Co. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 

Chesapeake A OhioRy.Co 


Shipment of supplies 

do 

do 

do 


1916 
1916 

1918 
1918 


14.58 
15.10 

2.10 
4.85 




Total 








86.06 




Edwin C. Hofenson, former postmaster, 

Hingham, Mont. 
J. L. Black, postmaster, Marietta, Ohio... 


Rent, li^t, and fliel 

do 


1918 
1917 

1918 




84588 

84539 


286.00 
6a 00 


34640 


do 


67.88 




TotaL 








863.88 


84641 
84642 
84648 
84644 


J. A. Thayer, fonner postmaster, Worces- 
ter. Mass. 

Edwin C. Hosenson, ftarmer postmaster, 
Hini^iam, M<mt. 

Hayward.Mo. 
Benjamin C. Heald, former postmaster, 
Heakiton, Okla. *^ 


Railway Mail Serrioe, 

salaries. 
Clerks, thirdKilass post offices 

Compensation to postmas- 
ters. 

Unusual oonditioos at post 
offices. 


1918 
1918 
1917 
1918 


36.29 
42.00 
19.24 

5oaoo 



RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE POST OFFICE 

DEPARTMENT. 

Railroad transportation $5^448.85 

Indemnities, domestic and international mail 24.80 

Star-route service : 66.17 

Shipment of supplies 86.08 

Rent, Ucht, ana fuel •. 363.83 

RaQway Mail Service, salaries 86.29 

Clerks, third-class post offices ; 42.00 

Compensation to post masters 19.24 

Unusual conditions at post offices 500.00 

Total "Defkdenoy in postal revenues" (certified claims) payable from General Treasury. 6,536.76 

SUMMARY OF CLAIMS. 

Executive: Natkmal security and defense 92.70 

Department of State: Foreign intercourse 5,655.66 

Treasury Department: 

Internal revenue $1,308.92 

MlBoUlaneous 762.24 

2,156.16 

Food Administratkm 16.53 

War Department: Military Establishment 75,10a76 

Navy Department: 

Ctvilfr , 296.31 

Naval Establishment 74,425.56 

74,721.87 

'°*^°?!':!^*: i,m»4 

Indiana 9,684.62 

— 11,003.66 

Department of AgrlouHure 608.11 

D^artment of Conuneroe 212.94 

Department of Labor 6l.«2 

Department of Justice Mlf-S 

PoatOJloe Department: Postal bervioe 6,586.76 

TMal 182,270.48 

O 
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67th Congress, ) SENATE, ( Documbnt 

Ut Session, f 1 No. 28. 



INTERDEPABTMENTAL SOCIAL HYGIENE BOARD. 



LETTER 



raoic 



THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 



TBANSMirmiQ 



A COMMUNICATION FROM THB CHAIRMAN OF THE TTNITBD STATBfl 
INTEBDBPABTMBNTAL SOCIAL HYGIBNB BOARD SUBMIT^ffb 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES OF APPBOPBIATIONS REQUIRES 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAB 1022. 



Mat 31, 1921.— Referred to the Committee on AppropriatioiiB and oidwed to be 

printed. 



The Sbobbtary of the Tbeasurt, 

WiuUngUm, May^l, 19tl. 
The President op the Senate. 

Sib: I have the honor to transmit herewith for condderation of 
the Confess copy of a communication from the chairman of the 
United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, of the 30th 
ultimo, submitting supplemental estimates of appropriations in the 
sum of $525,000, required by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board for the fiscal year 1922. 

The necessity for the appropriations and the reasons for the sub- 
mission of the estimates at this time are set forth in the memorandum 
accompanying the estimate. 
KespectfuUy, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 



Room 1030, 1800 Virginia Avenue NW., 

ApnlS0,1921. 
The Seoretart op the Treasury. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith estimates for appro- 
priations for the United Stat^ Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
&oard for the fiscal year 1922, with the request that the same be 
placed in the general deficiency bill. 
Respectfully, 

M. W. Ireland, 
Surgeon General U. S. Army, 
Chairman U. S. Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, 
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2. llfTERDEPARTMENTAL SOOIAI. HYGIENE BOARD. 

[Memorandum.] 

Mabch 29, 1921. 
The following outline of plan for venereal disease control work 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1921, was agreed upon by 
Suig. Gen. M. W. Ireland, of the United States Army; Rear Admiral 
E. K. Stitt, Surgeon General of the United States ISTavy^ and Surg. 
Gen. H. S. Gumming, of the United States Public Healtn Service, at 
a conference held by us on March 28, 1921. In our opinion it is 
advisable to make request upon Congress for the continuation of the 
five funds needed to continue the work; of. the Public Health Service 
and of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board for the coming 
fiscal year. The funds are to be. requested as follows, to be admin- 
istered as indicated: 

1. Regueat to be made for a fund of $500,000 for aUotment to 
State boards ot health in'aceordaiice with iiie present provisions of di# 
Chamberlain-Kahn Act. The regulations governing this allotment 
to be made by the Secretary of the Treasury and the disbursements 
and aGOOuntinc: of this, fund to be supervised and controlled by the 
Public Health oervice, 

2. A fund of $250,000 for assisting the States in protecting the 
military and naval forces of the United States against venereal dis- 
eases by the employment of special agents, both men and women, 
whose duty it shall be to work in cooperation with State and local 
health ana law-enforcing agencies in areas adjacent to military and 
naval po8t9, for the jpurpose of protecting the military and naval 
forces from venereal mfections. The activities to be carried on by 
the Interdepartmental Social Hygiepe Board. 

3. A fund of $50,000 to be requested for purposes of medical re- 
search to develop better methods for the treatment and control of 
veneredl dfeeaees. The expenditure of this fund to be controlled by 
the advisory board of the Hygienic Lai^orotory of the Public Heal tli 
Service worjdng in coopiefration with the Surgeon, General of the Public 
Health Service and thQ director of the Hygienic Laboratory. 

4. That $25,000 be requested for the necessary admmistrative 
expenses of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. It is 
a^ed that the existing organiaation of the board be reduced to a 
minimmn. 

5. A fund of $100,000^ to be requested for developing better educa- 
tional methods for tbe. prevention of venereal diseases. This fund to 
be supervised and controlled by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, the activities to be carried on by tne bureau of education. 

It is agreed thut all xli^bursements and accounting methods in 
connection with the expenditure of the funds mentioned in para- 
graphs 1 and 3 are to be under the supervision of the PubUc Health 
Service, in accordance with a method to be approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Treasiuy, the funds mentioned in paragraphs 2, 4, and 5 
to be disbursed by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 

M. W. Ireland, 
Surgeon General of the Army, 

E. R. SrrrT, 
Surgeon General of the Navy, 
Hugh S. Cummino, 
. Surgeon General of the Pvblic Health Service. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL HYGIENE BOARD. 3 

Estimates of appropriations required for the service of the fiscal year ending June SO, 192 f, 
by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, 



Detailed ot^ects of expenditures, and explanations. 



Total 
amount to be 
appropriated 
under each 
head of ap- 
propriation. 



Amount 
appropriated 

for the 
eurrQnt fiscal 
year ending 
June 30,1021. 



"The duties and powers conferred upon the Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board by chapter XV of the Army appropriations act approved 
Jtuy 9, 1918, with respect to the exjpenditure of the appropriations made 
therein are extended and made applicable to the appropriations for similar 
purposes made in this act." 
Salaries and expenses, Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board: For ex- 
penses of the board, including personal services in tne District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, books of reference and periodicals, printing and binding, 
traveling, and other necessary expenses (acts July 9, 1918, vol. 40, p. 886, 
Chap. XV; July 19, 1919, voL 41, p. 178, sec 1; June 5, 1«», voL 41, p. 888, 
sec. 1).. 



Estimated, 1922 S25,00a00 

Expended, 1920 93,010.09 

Aid to States: For assisting the States in protecting the military and naval 
forces of the United States against venereal diseases: Provided, That no 
part of this sum shall be expended in assisting reformatories, detention 
homes, hospitals, or other similar institutions in the maintenance of 
venercAlly infected persons (acts July 9, 1918, voL 40, p. 886, Chap. XV: 

July 19, 1919, vol. 41, p. 178, sec. 1; June 5, 1920, vol 41, p. 888, sec 1) 

Estimated, 1922 |200,00a00 

Expended, 1920 400,234.77 

Payments to States: For allotment to the various States for the prevention, 
treatment, and control of venereal diseases: Provided, That the sum of 
S5,000 shall be first allotted from this appropriation to each State that 
satisfies the conditions and regulations governing this appropriation, and 
the remainder of this appropriation shall then be allotted to eadi State in 
the proportion which Its population bears to the population of the 
continental United States, exclusive of Alaska and the (^nal Zone, in con- 
formity with the conditions and regulations govemljig such allotments 
(acts July 9. 1918, vol. 40, p. 887, Oiap. XV, sec 6; June 5, 1920, vol. 41, 

p.888, sec. 1) 

Estimated, 1922 t200,00a00 

Expended, 1920 991,488.12 

Payments to universities, etc., for research, venereal diseases: For payment 
to universities, cdleges, and other suitable institutions for solentiflc re- 
search for the purpose of discovering more effective medical measures in 
the Meventlon and treatment of venereal diseases (acts July 9, 1918, vol. 40, 

p. 887, Chap. XV, sec 6; June 6, 1920, vol. 41, p. 8SB, sec 1) 

Estimated, 19M ....V?? $6O,00a00 

Expended, 1920 103,430.00 

Payments to uiiivN^tiee, etc., for research in educational measures, venereal 
mseases: For payment to universities, ooUeoes, and other suitable institu- 
tions and organizations for the purpose of discovering and developing 
more efTective educational measures in the prevention of venereal diseases: 
Provided, That no part of this sum shall be paid to any university, college, 
institution, or organisation which does not set aside an additional sum for 
the same purpose at least equal to the amount to be received tram the 
United States (acts July 9, 1918, vol. 40, p. 887, Chap. XV, sec. 6; June 5, 

1920, vol. 41, p. 888, seel) f. 

Estimated, 1922 $5O,00a0O 

Expended, 1920 437,40a60 



Total Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board.. 



t25,ooaoo 



2oo,ooaoo 



180,000.00 



1 150,000.00 



2oo,ooaoo 



60,000.00 



>460,000.00 



85,ooaoo 



50,000.00 



260,000.00 



525,000.00 



i,oi6,ooaoo 



1 The unexpended balance of approximately $250,000 of the appropriation tor the fiscal year 1920 was 
reappropriated for 1921. 

t The unexpended balance of the $1,000,000 appropriation for the fiscal year 1920 was reappropriated for 
1921. 
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67th CoNaRESS, ) SENATE. ( Docombnt 

Ut Session, f \ No. 29. 



APPROPRIATION FOR THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 

OFFICE. 



LETTER 



TBOM 



THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

TBAIf91tITTIN0 

A COMMXTNICATIOK FBOX THE FT7BLIC PBINTEB SXTBMITTINa A 
SUPPLEMEKTAL ESTIMATE OF APPBOPBIATION BEQTJIBED FOB 
THE PAYXEKT FOB HOLIDAYS, FISCAL YEAB 19dl. 



BiAT 81, 1021.— Referred to the Committee on Appr<^rlation8 and ordered to be 

printed. 



Tbeasury Depabtmbkt, 
Washington, May «7, 1991. 
The PBsaiDBKT of the Senate : 

Sib: I have the honor to transmit herewith for consideration of 
the Congress copy of a communication from the Public Printer of 
the 25th instant, submitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion, in the sum of $16,383.o3, reauired by the Government Printing 
Office for parent for holidays, nscal year 1921. 

The necessity for the appropriation and the reason for the submis- 
sion of the estimate at this time is set forth in the letter of the Public 
Printer herewith. 
Bespectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 

Office of the Public Pbintbr, 

Washington, May 26, 1921. 
The Secbetabt of the Tbeasubt. 

Sib : The Executive order closing the Government Printing Office 
May 21, 1921, makes necessary the submitting of a deficiency esti- 
mate in the sum of $16,888.63 in the holiday appropriation, and I 
have to request that same be forwarded to the President of the Senate 
to be included in the deficiency bill now under consideration by the 
Congress. 

Bespectfully, 

GbxHKOE H. Cabteb, PvibUo Prmter. 
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2 APPBOBRIATION FOB THE OOVEBIfMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 

8 % ppi omor m i ^9Hmat09 <ff tippropriatiom r equi i^wt f^r the 9erviee of the fiteal 
year ending June 30, 1921, by the Public Printer. 

Payment for holidays, Government Printing Office : 

To enable the Public Printer to comply with the provisions of 
the law granting holidays, and Executive orders granting a 
holiday May 21, 10^1, and half h<^&days in June, -with payi to • 
the employees of the Government Printing Office (acts M&r. 4^ ' 
1909, vol. 28, p. 1021, sec J.; June 5, 1920, vol. 41, p. 940, 

sec 1) $16,888.63 

Amonnt appropriated for the fiscal year for which the appro- 
priation is required _ 819,000.00 

Expenditures from July 1, 11920, to May 20, 1921 275, 383. 63 

Estimated from May 20, 1921, ix) June 30, 1921 — 60. 000. 00 

335,383.63 
Appropriation, including deficiency of Mar. 1, 1921 819. 000. 00 

Betlclt 16,388. ^ 

O 
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67th Conqrkss, ) SENATE. j Document 

let Session. ) ] No. 30. 



SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRLVTION FOR THE CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT, PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 



LETTER 

FBOM 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

TBANSMITTINO 

COMHtmiCATION FBOM THE SECBETARY OF WAR, SUBMITTINO 
A 8X7PPLEMBNTAL ESTIMATE OF APPBOPBIATION BBQUIBED 
FOB THE CIVIL GOVEBNMBNT, PANAMA OANAL AND OANAL 
ZONE, 19dd. 



MAif 31 (calendar day, J UN e 1), 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Appropriations 

and ordered to be printed. 



Treasury Department, 
Washington. May Sly 1921. 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for consideration of 
the Congress, copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
of the 27th instant, submitting a supplemental estimate of appropri- 
ation in the sum of $134,820, required for the civil government 
Panama Canal and Canal Zone, fiscal year 1922. 

The necessity for the appropriation and the reasons for the sub- 
mission of the estimate at this time are set forth in the accompanying 
letter of the Secretary of War. 
Respectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 



War Department, 
Washington, May 27, 1921. 
The SEOBETARr of the Treasury. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary : I have the honor to forward herewith 
for transmission to the Congress deficiency estimate for the fiscal 
year 1922, under the appropriation ^* Civil government, Panama 
Canid and Canal Zone/' amounting to $134,820, this amount being 

S D— 67-1— vol 9 20 
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2 SUPPLEMBKTAL APPBOPBlATIOITy PANAMA CANAL. ZONB. 

required in addition to the amount appropriated for the fiscal year 
1922 in the act of March 4, 1921. 

The governor of the Panama Canal in transmitting this estimate 
made the following self-explanatory statement: 

Appropriation ** Civil government, Panama Canal and Canal Zone.** 

Estimated for current expenseB ; $1,216,170 

Amount appropriated by act of Mar. 4, 1921 900, 000 

The following are the civil government items for which there is most uigent need of 
additional fimds for the fiscu year ending June 30, 1922: 

1. Difference between the present pay of employees of the customs service 

and schools division, and 25 per ceat above the base pay of similar em- 
ployees in the Govemmeni service in the United States $24, 670 

2. Amount required to pay a sum equivalent to one-half of the statutory 

bonus to employees of the schools division 12, 150 

3. Amount required to pay salaries of postal employees in order to maintain 

present relations to rates paid in the United States Postal Service, and 
to permit the granting of vacations to which they are entitled and of 
which thcjy have been deprived this year 12, 000 

4. Amount required to provide for the double-platoon system for firemen 

instead of the single-platoon system 46, 000 

5. For the purchase of s^dditional postage stamps $10, 000 

Ocean transportation of mails 5, 000 

15,000 

6. To provide the amount required for the increase in the number of sdiool 

teachen and e&peBaes necessary on account of the increasing number of 
pupils 25,000 

Total 134,820 

The above list contains only a part of the items listed in the memorandum of (jov. 
Harding to the Secretary of War dated January 11, 1921, and on account of which ho 
made a special reque3t on both the Appropriation Conumttees of Con^:ess for additional 
funds, after the appropriation bill had been rei>orted to the House of Representatives. 

The following statement shows the approbations available and to be expended 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921: 

Apprpprii^«d by.sundry civil act approved June 5, 1920 $900, 000. 00 

Appropriated by deficiency act approved Mar. 1, 1921 24, 670. 00 

Unobligated balance available June 30, 1920, and brought forward for 

expenditure during fiscal year 1921 28,586.85 

Amount of deficiency estimate lor 1921 submitted heroin 12, 156. 00 

Total .....^ 965,406.85 

The following shows the amount appropriated and eneutial for expenditure during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922: 

Amount appropriated by sundry civil act approved Mar. 4, 1921, for the 

expenses of fiscal year 1922 $900, 000 

Amount of deficiency estimate for 1922 herein requested 134, 820 

Total 1,034.820 

.\ comparison of the amount made available for expenditure during the present 
fiscal year, with the amount now available for the fiscstl year 1922, indicates the in- 
adequacv of the amount appropriated for the next fiscal year. If the expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1922 are reduced to the amount now available, large reductions 
must be made July 1 in the force of employe? and in the salaries paid. 

I concur in the recommeDidation of the governor of the Panama 
Canal that this estimate be submitted to the Coiigress for its con-- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, youiv, 

John W. Weeks, 

Secretary oj W^or^ 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 



EitmaUi of appropriatwni required for the service of the fieeal year ending June SO, 1922, 

by the Panama Canal, 

THE PANAMA CANAL. 

Civil government, Panama Canal and Canal Zone: 

For civil government of the Panama Canal and Canal Zone, including 

all objecto spec fied in the act of Mar. 4, 1921 (acts Aug. 24, 1912, vol. 

37, p. SeO, sec. l;Mar. 4 1921, vol. 41, p. 1432. sec. 1) $134,820 

Amount appropriated for tne fiscal year for which the appropriation is 

required 900,000 

DETAIL OF BSTIMATB. 

This estimate is submitted to meet the following requirements: 

1. DifTerence between the present pay of employees of the customs service 

and schools division, and 25 per cent above the base pay of similar 
employees in the Government service in the United States $24, 670 

2. Amount required to pay a sum equivalent to one-half of tfie statutory 

bonus to employees of the schools division 12, 150 

3 Amount required to pay salaries of postal employees in order to maintain 
present relations to rates paid in the United States Postal Service, 
and to permit the granting of vacations to which they are entitled 
and of which they have been deprived during years 1920 and 1921 ... 12, 000 

4. Amount required to provide for the double-platoon system for firemen, 

instead of the single-platoon system 46, 000 

5. For the purchase of additional postage stamps $10, 000 

Ocean transportation of mails 5,000 

15,000 

6. To provide the amount required for the increase in the number of school 

teachers and expenses necessary on account of the increasing number 

of pupils 25, 000 

Total 134,820 

In all, $134,820, to be available until expended. 
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67th Congress, > SENATE. * ' ( Document 

Ist Session, f ( No. 31. 



JUDGMENT IN FAVOR OF THE EASTERN TRANSPORTA- 
TION CO. 



LETTER 

FROM 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

TBANSMimNG 

A BBCORB OF THE XODGMENT AGAINST THE UNITED STATES BY 
THE DISTRICT COXTBT FOB THE EASTEBN DISTBICT OF VntOINIA 
IN FAVOB OF THE EASTEBN TBANSPOBTATION CO., WHICH 
BSainBES AN APPBOPBIATION FOB ITS PAYHENT. 



June 2, 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Appro]»riations and ordered to be 

printed. 



TREAfiURY Department, 

Office of the Secretary, 

WashmgUm, Jwne /, 19S1. 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: In accordance with the provision contained in the deficiency 
act of April 27, 1904 (33 Stat., 422), I have the honor to transmit here- 
with the record of the judgment rendered against the United States 
by the District Com't of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, sitting in admiralty, mider the provisions of an act entitled 
"An act for the relief of the Eastern Transportation Co.," approved 
March 30, 1920 (private act No. 32, 41 Stat., 13), which reqmres an 
appropriation for its payment, provided that this judgment shall not 
be paid until the right of appeal shall have expired. 

The Attorney General in his letter of May 28, 1921, submitting the 
estimate for an appropriation required for the payment of this judg- 
ment does not report any interest as due on same. 

Payment of interest on judgments of United States courts ordina- 
rily is provided for by section 10 of the act of March 3, 1887 (24 Stat., 
507), and applies only to judgments rendered in suits instituted 
under that act. 

Under the Navy Department: Eastern Transportation Co., 
$28,080.32. 

Respectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 
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2 judgment in favor of eastern transportation co* 

Department of Justice, 
Washington, D, C, May »8, 1921, 
The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: In compliance with the statute, I transmit herewith the 
record of the judgment rendered against the United States by the 
District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Vir- 
^ia, sitting in admiralty, under the provisions of an act entitled 
^ An act for the relief of the Eastern Transportation Co.," approved 
March 30, 1920 (private act No. 32; 41 Stats, at L., 13). 

I have the honor to request that this judgment be certified to 
Congress for appropriation of the principal stated therein at $26,- 
867.18, as well as taxed costs, amounting to $1,213.14, in all totaling 
$28,080.32. 
For the Attorney General. 
Respectfully, 

Robert H. Lovbtt, 

Assistant Attorney Oeneral. 



ExHiBrr I. 

The Eastern Transportation Co. v. The Unfted States. 

No. 2812. In admiralty. 

The court doth adjudge, order, and decree the said report be, and 
it hereby is, confirmed, and that the libellant do recover of and from 
the United States the sum of $26,867.18, with taxed court costs, 
including fee of special commission, amounting to the sum of 
$1,213.14. 

Costs (in addition to principal), $1,213.14. 

Total amount of judCTaent, $28,080.32. 

Date of jud^ent, May 11, 1921. 

Nature of claim, maritime collision. Navy Department. 



Name. 


Principal. 


Taxed 
eosts. 


Total. 


I>ate of Judg- 
ment. 


Nature of claim. 


Exhibit. 


Em(«ii Transpor- 
tation Co. 


ia,8e7.18 


n, 213. 14 


128,08a 82 


May 11,1921 


Madtime collision, 
Kavy Department. 


I 



In the District Codkt of thb United States fob t^ Eastbbn 
District of Virginia. 

EASTERN transportation OO. V. UNITED STATES. 

In Admiralty. No. 2812. 

This cause came on this day to be heard upon the papers formerly 
read, and upon the report of R. M. Hughes, jr., Esq., commissioner 
on damages, filed herem on March 12, 1921. 
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JUDGMENT IK FAVOR OP BASTBEN TRANSPORTATION 00. 3 

Upon consideration whereof, the court doth adjudge, order, and 
decree the said report be, and it hereby is, confirmed, and that the 
libellant do recover of and from the United States the sum of 
$26,867.18, with taxed court costs, including fee of special commis- 
sioner, amounting to the sum of $1,213.14. 

Edmund Waddill, Jr., 
United States District Judge. 
Norfolk, Va., May 11^1921. 
A copy teste. 
[seal.] Joseph P. Bradt, 

Cleric. 
By Wm. B. Walker, 

DepiUy Clerk. 
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67th Conosess, ) SENATE. ( Dooumbnt 

Ist Session. ) I No. 32. 



JUDGMENT IN FAVOR OF THE ARITNDEL SAND & 
GRAVEL CORPORATION. 



LETTER 



FROM 



THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

TRANSMTTTtNO 

A BBCOBD OF THB JUDGMENT AGAINST THB TJNITBD STATES BY 
THE DISTRICT COURT FOB THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA 
IN FAVOR OF THE ARUNDEL SAND & GRAVEL CORPORATION, 
WHICH REQUIRES AN APPROPRIATION FOR ITS PAYMENT. 



Junb2, 1921.— Referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

printed. 



Tbeasury Department, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington J May 31; 1921. 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: In accordance with the provision contained in the deficiency 
act of April 27, 1904 (33 Stat. 422), I have the honor to transmit 
herewith the record of the judgment rendered against the United 
States by the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, sitting in admiralty, under the provisions of an 
act entitled **^ act for the relief of the Arundel Sana & Gravel Co.," 
approved December 31, 1919 (Private Laws, private act No. 20, 66th 
Cong., 2d sess., 41 Stat., 9)^ which requires an appropriation for its 
payment, provided that this judgment shall not be paid until the 
right of appeal shall have expired. 

The Attorney General in his letter of May 28, 1921, submitting the 
estimate for an appropriation required for the payment of this judg- 
ment, does not report any interest as due on same. 

Payment of interest on judgments of United States courts ordi- 
narily is provided for by section 10 of the act of March 3, 1887 (24 
Stat., 507), and applies only to judgments rendered in suits insti- 
tuted imder that act. 

Under the Navy Department: Arundel Sand & Gravel Co., 
$7,153.61. 

Respectfully, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary, 
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2 JUDGMENT IN FAVOR OF ARUNDEL SAND A GRAVEL. CORPORATIOIT. 

Department of Justice, 
Washington, D, C, May 88, 1921, 
The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: In compliance with the statute, I transmit herewith the 
record of the judgment rendered against the United States by the 
District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia, sitting in admiralty, under the provisions of an act entitled 
An Act for the relief oi the Arundel Sand & Gravel Company," 
approved December 31, 1919 (Private Laws, private act No. 20, 
66th Cong., 2d sess.; vol. 41, Stat. L. 9). 

I have the honor to request that this judgment be certified to 
Congress for appropriation of the principal stated therein at $6,527, 
as well as taxed costs, amounting to $626.61, in all totaling $7,153.61. 
Respectfully, 

Robert H. Lovbtt, 
Aaaiatxmt Attorney Oenerd. 

For the Attorney Oeneral. 



Exhibit 1. 

No. 2734 , in admiralty. The Anmdel Sand & Gravel Corporation v. The United States. 

The court doth adjudge, order, and decree that said report be, and it hereby is 
confinned, and that the libelant do recover of and from the United States the sum ol 
$6,527, with taxed costs, including fee of special commissioner, amounting to the sum 
of $626.61. 

Name, Anmdel Sand A Gravel Corporation. 

Principal, $6,527. 

Costs (in addition to principal), $626.61. 

Total amount of judgment, $7,153.61. 

Date of judgment, May 11, 1921. 

Nature of claim, maritime collision, Navy Department. 



IN THE DISTRICT COURT OP THE UNITED STATES FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OT VIRGINIA. 

No. 2734, in Admiralty. The Arundel Sand & Gravel Corporation v. United States. 
This cause came on this day to be heard upon the papers formerly read, and upon 
the report of R. M. Hughes, jr., Esq., commissioner on damages, filed herein on 
March 12, 1921. 

Upon consideration whereof, the covat doth adjudge, order, and decree that said 
r^ort be, and it hereby is, confirmed, and that tne hbellant do recover of aad from 
the United States the sum of $6,527, with taxed costs, including fee of special com- 
missioner amounting to the sum of $626.61. 

Edmund Waddill, Jr., 
Uniled States Dutriet Judge. 
Norfolk, Va., May 11, 1921, 
A copy teat. 
[sBAL.l Joseph P. Brady, 

CUrh. 
By Wm. B. Walker, 

Dtputif Ckrk, 
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67th Congress 1 SENATE f Document 

l$t Session f \ No. 33 



THE DADE MASSACRE 



STORY 

OF THE 

MASSACRE BY INDIANS OF DETACHMENTS OF THE nRST 

AND SECOND REGIMENTS OF ARTILLERY AND FOURTH 

REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. UNITED STATES ARMY, 

UNDER THE COMtdAND OF MAJOR FRANCIS 

L. DADE. ON DECEMBER 28. 1835 



By 
FREDERICK CUBBERLY 




PRESENTED BY MR. FLETCHER 
April 13, 1921.— Relened to the Committee oo Printing 



WASHINGTON 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

1921 
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SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 40. 

Reported by Mr. Moses. 

June 6 (Calendar Day, June 7), 1921. 
Resolved^ That the paper entitled " The Dade Massacre," by Fred- 
erick Cubberly, together with the accompanying maps and illus- 
trations, be printed as a public document. 

Gborqe a. Sanderson, 

Secretary. 
2 
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THE DADE MASSACRE. 



By Fbed. Cubberly. 

ITie year 1835 found the Seminole Indians of Florida in a dis- 
turbed condition ; a few of the chiefs only being favorably disposed 
to remove to the country west of the Mississippi as the treaty of 
Paynes Landing had obligated them to do. 

There had been numerous conferences and "talks" between Gen. 
Wiley Thompson, the Indian agent, at Fort King, near the present 
site of the city of Ocala, and the agent had reported to the Wash- 
ington authorities from time to time of the impending difficulties. 
The Indians claimed that the first treaty, made at Camp Moultrie, 
near St. Augustine, should control in their affairs and the adminis- 
tration at Washington held for a strict construction of the treaty 
of Paynes Landing, made at a later date. 

At this time President Andrew Jackson took a firm stand in the 
controversy, and in a message dated February 16, 1835, directed to 
the chiefs and warriors of the Seminole Indians in Florida, used the 
following expressions : 

Yon know me, and you know I would not deceive nor advise you to do any- 
thing that was unjust or injurious. ♦ ♦ ♦ i tell you that you must go and 
that yon will go. * ♦ * You have sold all your country. You have not a 
place as large as a blanket to sit down upon. 

These stern words were communicated to the Indians at councils 
held at Fort King in March and April, 1835, and the situation was 
fully explained to the principal chiefs and warriors by Gen. Thomp- 
son, the a^nt, Gen. Duncan L. Clinch, then in command in Florida, 
and experienced Army officers. 

During the summer of 1836 but few Indians came to Fort King, 
and the parleys with the Indians having been prolonjged it was 
decided that removal would be deferred until the beginning of 1836. 
From time to time Gen. Thompson and others had advised that the 
small force at Fort King and at Fort Brooke, Tampa Bay, would be 
insufficient and recommended a reinforcement of these posts, and 
particularly of the post at Fort King. 

Orders were given in due time for detachments of the First and 
Second Artillery and Fourth Infantry to move from Key West, 
via Tampa Bay, to Fort King. This command was given to Maj. 
Francis Lt. Dade. 

From Fort Brooke, on Tampa Bay, there was a trail or road known 
as the Fort King Koad, the distance between the two posts was 
about 100 miles, and over the larger streams had been placed crude 
bridges. 

Late in December, 1835, Maj. Dade and his troops began their 
march from Fort Brooke, and for several days nothing was heard 
from the command. Early in January there came to Fort Brooke 

8 
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4 THE DADE MASSACRE. 

a private soldier, named Daniel F. Clarke, bearing seven wounds, 
weak from the loss of blood and the great hardships he had en- 
dured, and barely alive, as he had crawled almost the entire dis- 
tance from the scene oi one of the most bloody massacres in the 
history of the American Army. 

Clarke was one of the survivors of the command consisting of 
102 privates and noncommissioned officers and 8 officers that had 
left Fort Brooke on December 24, 1835. 

The news of the massacre brought by Clarke created consterna- 
tion in the small garrison at Fort Brooke and steps were taken to 
protect the post against an attack by the savages. A sailing vessd 
was about to depart for Mobile, and news of the destruction of 
Dade's command was sent to Washington and to the larger cities 
and towns along the Gulf coast. 

The news of this astounding attack roused the authorities at 
Washington to the seriousness of the situation. For the first time in 
the history of our Anny, almost an entire command of trained sol- 
diers had been exterminated in a daylight attack bv the Indians. 
Later came news that on the day of the Dade attack, Osceola and 
a small band had at Fort King ambushed Gen. Thompson, and his 
aid, Lieut. Smith, as they were taking a stroll near the agency 
buildings. The savages then looted the sutler's store for anmiu- 
nition, liquor, and stores and departed south along the trail to join 
Micanopy, Alligator, and the band that had earlier in the day wiped 
out the command of Maj. Dade. 

Maj. Dade, the commanding officer of the ill-fated detachment, 
was a veteran of the War of 1812, a brave and cautious soldier, and 
was to some extent aware of the unsettled condition of the country 
through which he had to pass. His detachment traveled with oxen 
as the principal means of transport of stores, supplies, and ammuni- 
tion, and necessarily the progress of the command was slow. He 
was provided with one piece of artillery, a 6 p)oundOT, and this was 
drawn by oxen. From the account of the battle given by Clarke, it 
appears that Maj. Dade moved slowly and with caution along the 
military road, traces of which may be seen to this day, and until 
lie had crossed the forks of the Withlacoochee River he had sent 
scouts ahead, and at night had made an entrenched camp, or cut 
trees for breastworks, and used all possible precautions against a 
night attack. 

The evening before the attack he had crossed his last river and 
had encamped for the night near a small pond about 4 miles be* 
low, or south of the point of attack. On the morning of the 28th 
he assembled his command near the pond, which is now known as 
Dades Breakfast Pond, and addressed them, stating that tht most 
dangerous part of the journey had been passed and that they were 
nearine their destination. By nightfall they would probably reach 
Fort King. 

On previous days he had advanced with flankers and an ad- 
vance guard, but on the morning of the 28th of December, having 
passed the tnick swamps, and the morning being somewhat diilly 
nis vigilance was relaxed, and the conmiand proceeded with a small 
advance ^ard, the men wearing their overcoats buttoned, and tiieii* 
ammunition boxes under the outer garments. Maj. Dade and Capt. 
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THE DADE MASSACRE. 6 

Fraser closely followed the advance guard and the men in double 
file followed. 

About 4 miles north of the last night camp, and while in the 
open pine woods and just west of a small pond, and at a point where 
the grass was tall and there were many clumps of saw palmetto, 
the Indians, 180 in number, besides a large number of their negro 
slaves and retainers, had concealed themselves in the grass and in 
the palmettoes. The command was slowly progressing along the 
trail at this point where the attack was, according to the methods of 
Indian wariare, not to be expected. The cold, quiet morning was 
suddenly startled by a shrill war hoop, uttered by the chief. 
Jumper, followed by a single shot fired by Micanopy, and then 
immediatelv a sheet of fire from the concealed Indians poured into 
the startled soldiers. More than half of the command went down 
at the first volley. The aim of the Indians was well-nigh perfect 
and the attack had been carefully planned and discussed by the 
chiefe. 

Halpatter-Tustenuggee, or Alligator, in his narrative of the bat- 
tle says that after the first volley the soldiers were rallied by the 
few remaining ofiicers and that the fieldpiece was loaded and fired 
several times, but the Indians soon shot down the artillerymen and 
the gun was silenced. He says that one officer, a little ^an, was a 
very brave man, that He drew his sword and swore great oaths and 
made every effort to ralljr the soldiers. From all accounts this offi- 
cer was Capt. Fraser, as it appears that Maj. Dade was killed dur- 
ing the first volley from the Indians. The soldiers took refuge be- 
hind trees and fought to the last. The firing continued for some 
time, and then the Indians retired a short distance to replenish their 
ammunition. An Indian coming up said that there were a few 
white men left and that they had thrown up a breastwork of logs. 
The savages returned to the ground and placed the survivors under 
a severe fire, and the soldiers' fire was soon silenced for want of 
anmiuniti<«. The Indians sent their negroes into the inclosure and 
found three white men alive who, after a conversation with them in 
English, were put to death, but not until one soldier who Alligator 
says was a very brave man and who refused t6 surrender, seized au 
Indian, took away his rifle and with one blow dashed out the brains 
of the Indian and then ran up the road. He was pursued by In- 
dians on horseback and soon snot down. Clarke, who had received 
seven wounds, corroborates this accoimt, and said that he pretended 
to be dead when the Indians came into the inclosure. A negro slave 

Sve him a push with his foot and said, " He is dead enough.'' 
arke lay, feigning death among his dead comrades until night- 
fall, and then crawled out of the bloody pen and started on his 
long and painful journey to Tampa Bay. 

The Indians had taken all the guns and ammunition, so he was 
unarmed. He shortly fell in with another soldier^ and they trav- 
eled together, always at night, hiding in the daytime. They soon 
discovered that Indians were on their trail and separated. Clarke 
said that soon after he heard a volley of shots that told his com- 
panion's death. 

That the Indians themselves were astounded and perhaps awed 
by the fearful slaughter is evident from their actions after the 
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6 THE DADE MASSACRE. 

battle. But few of the dead were scalped or their clothing takei>, 
two things that were invariably done after a successful battle. The 
officers were not robbed of articles of jewelry or personal adorn- 
ment. Alligator sajrs that they hastily left the battle ground and 
returned northward into the swamp, where late that night they were 
joined by the chief, Osceola, and his band, fresh from the murder 
of Gen. Thompson and Lieut. Smith, at Fort King. Osceola and 
his band were loaded with loot from the sutler's store at Fort King, 
and the two bands celebrated their bloody work until far into the 
night, many of them drunk on the liquor they had taken from the 
sutler's store. It is said that Osceola placed the scalp of Gen. 
Thompson on a pole, and many of the Indians made speeches to 
the departed spirit of the general. 

For weeks the bodies of tne slain remained exposed to the vultures 
and the elements. Gen. Edmund P. Gaines, who had landed at 
Tampa Bay with a considerable force of men, marched against the 
hostiies, and reaching the Fort King trail advanced to the scene of 
the massacre, arriving there February 20, 1836. 

Capt. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, a graduate of West Point and serv- 
ing as inspector general of the Gaines command, reports that it was 
indeed a melancholy scene that greeted the advance of the command. 
The bodies of the slain were scattered along the trail, the oxen, their 
yokes still upon them, were lying as though they had fallen asleep. 
The horses of the officers lying dead, and the ground littered with the 
remains of boxes and packages that had contained the ammunition 
and supplies of the detachment. Then they came up on the small 
inclosure where the last stand was made and there found the skele- 
tons of 30 or more men who were lying in the position they must have 
occupied during their last fight, their heads to the log breastworks, 
bodies parallel with each other and arms extended, showing to the 
last they had held their weapons directed upon the enemy. They 
had evidently died fighting to the last. Passing the inclosure other 
bodies were found, and then they came to the place where the ad- 
vance guard and most of the officers fell. The bodies of all the officers 
were identified, as m^ny of the officers with Gen. Gaines were friends 
and associates of those who had fallen. The little army of Gen. 
Gaines was halted, the bodies of the men gathered and buried in a 
long trench, the officers in another, and the proper and usual mili- 
tary honors paid to the dead. To this day the outlines of the trenches 
may be seen, the remains having been removed therefrom many years 
ago, and taken to the national cemetery at St. Augustine, where they 
rest under a monument erected by the men and officers of the Florida 
Indian War. The 6-pound gun was found in the pond nearby (where 
it had been thrown by the Indians), and placed in an upright posi- 
tion at the head of the trenches. 

The officers of the command who perished on that fateful December 
morning were Maj. Francis L. Dade, Capt. Eraser, Capt. Gardiner, 
Lieuts. Bassenger. Henderson, Mudge, and Keais; and Dr. J. S. 
Gatlin, surgeon. The bodies of 98 privates and noncommissioned 
officers and 8 officers were found and interred. Two men of the com- 
mand, in addition to Clarke, reached Tampa Bay after suffering 
great hardships on their perilous journey. 

Eighty-five years have elapsed since this event, but there is nothing 
on this historic spot to indicate to the nublic that here died as Anieri- 
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TH£ DADE MASSACRE. 7 

can soldiers a body of brave men while nobly fighting a savage foe. 
The writer visited the scene on December 28, 1919, an anniversary 
of tbe battle. The battle ground is located about 8^ miles southwest 
from the town of Bushneii, the county site of Sumter County, Fla., 
and not far from the main line of the Seaboard Air Line, which runs 
from Jacksonville to Tampa. With the aid of a sketch copied from 
H small map made bv Lieut. Joseph E. Johnson, afterwards a famous 
«;eneral of the Contederate States Army, and the field notes of the 
public lands surveys, it was possible to accurately locate the battle 
ground, and identify the Fort King Trail, which may be traced 
throuj^ the woods at this place. There has been little change in the 
spot in the 85 years, the same open pine woods with the dump of 
palmettos similar to the ones behind which the Indians laid in 
wait. The little pond to the east of the trail is still there, and the tall 
pond grass and the clumps of undergrowth bring to mind the hid- 
ing places of the savages. A few oak trees have grown to consider- 
able size, and one large oak with many trunks grows from what is 
pointed out as the officers' burial trench, nature's monument to those 
who were slain. 

For some years the citizens of the locality have been endeavoring 
to arouse interest in the erection of a suitable monument to mark 
this incident in the history of our country. It has been proposed 
that a few acres of the land thereabouts be set aside as a public park, 
and a suitable monument with an appropriate tablet be erected at 
the scene of the battle. Near by may oe found a quantity of native 
stone, which could be erected into a substantial foundation and shaft, 
on which could be placed a suitable tablet reciting the fact of the 
heroic death of those who fell on that chilly December morning, 85 
years ai2:o. 

The Legislature of the Territory of Florida was in session when 
the news of the massacre reached Tallahassee, tlie capital, and suit- 
able resolutions were passed, the flag placed at half-mast for a period 
of time. Many years later the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
by projper memorial to the Congress of the United States, requested 
a small appropriation for the purj)ose of making this historical spot 
a national park, but Ciongress, busily engaged with the problems of 
our recent war, has not acted upon the request. 

Note. — Official reports, American State Papers, The Florida War, by Oapt 
Spragne, The Memoirs of Gen. Hitchcock, and other publications have been re- 
ferred to in an effort to ascertain all poaslble facts. — ^Freu. Cxjbbebly, December, 
1920. 

S D— 67-1--V01 9 21 
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NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND PRIVATES KILLED IN THE 
DADE MASSACRE, DECEMBER 28, 1835. 



Rdward Belton. 

WiUiam Black. 

Richard Bourke. 

Rufus Barton. 

Owen Bo^n. 

Richard Bowen. 

Henry Brandon. 

Phillip Cooper, sergeant. 

Nicholas Clark, corporal. 

William Carney, musi- 
cian. 

Joseph Oraig. 

Edward DeCoursey. 

James Punlap, corporal. 

Thomas Davis. 

Robert Green. 

Isaac Grant. 

Alpheus Gillet 

John Hood, sergeant. 

Chnrles T. Hicks, musi- 
cian. 



SKCOm) BEOIUBNT ABTILLBRT. 

George Howard, artifi- 
cer. 

John Halter. 

John Hurley. 

William Holmes. 

Com^us Hill. 

Aaron Jewell. 

Michael Kenny. 

ThomaB Knarr. 

John Keins. 

Anthonyr Laughlin. 

Jolm Iiovis, sergeant 

John M. McCartney. 

John M: Wiggins. 

James McDonald. 

Robert MulvahaL 

Hugh McMee. 

William McQrew, artifi- 
cer. 

William Ne^oy. 

Hugh Perry. 



John A. Patten. . 

Reuben Phillips. 
Patrick Rooney. 
Michael Ryan, corporal. 
William RobertBon. 
Patrick Ralfertir* 
Jolm Reill^. 
Thomas Savin. 
Casper Schneider; 
Wm. Taylor. 
Isaac Taylor. 
Hiram Taylor. 
Thomas Thornton. 
Joseph Wilson. 
Orville Worcester. 
WilUam Wright 



THIBD BEGIMENT ABTILLEBT. 

Samuel Lemon. 
William Mlnton« 
Donald Monroe. 
John Mulchay. 
John Schaffer. 
Henry Sennam. 
Washington Tuck. 
John Vailing, sergeant 
Richard Vreeland. 
Philander Wells, cor- 
poral. 
Henry Wagner, artificer. 

F0X7BTH BEGIMENT INFANTBT. 

Cornel Donovan. 
William Downes. 
Enoch Tates. 
Samuel Hall. 



George Bertram. 
Benjamin Chapman, ser- 
geant. 
Patrick Cumasky. 

B. C. Carpenter. John Schaffer. George C. Young, cor- 

Samuel E. Dodge. 
WiUiam Flannigan. 
John C. Folk. 
George Huleyhlgh. 
Jordan Hail. 
Samuel Klnkerly. 
Jacob Kneeland. 



Samuel 8. Wright 
John Williama 
Sylvester Welch. 
Daniel Weshing. 
George C. Young, 

poral. 
George Yoric, 
Alexander Jones. 
A. C. W. Farley, 

geant 



Wiley Jones. 
Jokn Mackham. 



John Barnes. 
Donald Campbell. 
Michael Cunningham. 
John Doughty. 

The above list contains the names of 94 noncommissioned officers and men. 
Tills list is compiled from a published list of all the officers and men who died 
as a result of their service in the Florida War. Capt. Hitchcock, in his report 
of the battle, states that the bodies of 98 men and 8 officers were buried on 
February 20, 1836, on the arrival of the command of Q&u Edmund P. Gaines 
from Fort Brooke. 
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HISTORY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 



The followinff correspondence of Senator Duncan XT. Fletcher, of 
Florida, with the War Department, giving in detail the history of 
the accompanying illustrations, is respectfmly submitted : 

United States Senate, 

December 18, 1920, 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Snt : If the department has any printed circular or tabulated informa- 
tion regarding national monuments under the jurisdiction of the department, 
I would be glad to have a copy. 

May I ask particularly what steps were taken in order to create the Big 
Hole Battle Field, a national monument, and what has been done in that con- 
nection by the department. 

I have in mind proceeding to have the battle field where the Dade Massacre 
occurred in Florida made a national monument, and wish to know about the 
precedents. 

Very truly, yours, 

Duncan U. Fuctchkb. 

Wab Departvent, 
Woihington, December SO, 1920. 
Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 

United States Senate. 

Mt Dear Senator: With reference to your letter of December 18, 1820, re- 
questing any printed circular or tabulated information regarding national 
monuments under the Jurisdiction of the War Department, with special cef- 
erence to the creation of the Big Hole Battle Field as a national monument, I 
have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of Bulletin No. 27, War Department, 
1915, publishing an act for the preservation of American antiquities, approved 
June 8, 1906; a copy of General Orders, No. 137, War Department, 1910, pub- 
lishing an Executive order of June 23, 1910, reserving for military purposes a 
tract of land embracing the Big Hole Battle Field monuihent, and a copy of 
General Orders, No. 80, War Department, 1908, publishing the Army appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, approved May 11, 1908, 
on the last page of which legislation was enacted for the preservation of that 
monument. 

It may be of interest to you to know that in front of Memorial Hall, United 
States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., a monument has been erected In 
memory of MaJ. Dade and his command of 10$ men, who were massacred by 
the Seminole Indians in Florida in 1835. This monument was transferred 
several years ago to its present site from another place in the grounds, where 
it had been placed in 1845. 

A report, dated Fort King, Fla., February 22, 1836, concerning the battle field 
where Maj. Dade and hfs command were massacred on December 28, 1835, was 
made by Capt. E. A. Hitchcock, First Infantry, Acting Inspector General, in 
accordance with directions of MaJ. Gen. Edmund P. Gaines. This report is 
published on page 289 of "History of West Point'* (1864), by Capt Edward 
O. Boynton, adjutant of the Military Academy at that time. 
Very truly, yours, 

Nbwton D. Bakkr, 

Secretary of War. 
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10 THE DADE MASSACRE. 

Unitid Statss Miutabt AcADBirr, 

Superintendent's Office, 
West Point, N. Y., January 19, 1921. 
To the Hon. Dttncan U. Fletchee, 

United States Senate, Washington, D, 0. 
My Deab Senator Fletcher : I take pleasure in inclosing herewith five pho- 
tographs of the documents found within the Dade Monument at West Point 
and one of the monument itself on its present site. The incident of the mas- 
sacre was a very tragic one and has been one of the Army's camp-fire stories 
for a generation. 
If I can be of any further assistance in the matter please conunand me. 
Very cordially, yours, 

Douglas MacArthuk. 
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THE OR K JIN OF CAPITULATIONS AND OF THE 
CONSULAR INSTITUTION. 



Part I. 

THE CAPITULATIONS. 

The Principles of Immisoibility and Exterritoriality. 

origin of the capitulations. 

In seeking the origin of the capitulations, as we now have them in 
the Ottoman Empire and in the sense in which they are universally 
accepted, most writers cling to the traditional habit of attributing 
the issuance of such ''letters of privilege" to the Arab rulers of the 
twelfth century who entered into relations with the city republics 
of Italy. Quite a few savants, on the other hand, appear to be satis- 
fied with the obviously less troublesome assumption tnat the original 
capitulations were those obtained by France from the Turks in 1535. 

If we agree, however, that the criterional feature of the capitula- 
tions is the principle of exterritoriality, i. e., the government of set- 
tlers in a foreign land by their own laws and magistrates, then we must 
acknowledge that their origin is more remote. 

Let us forthwith rid our minds of the f allacv that the capitulations 
necessarily refer to the relations between Christians and Moslems 
owing, forsooth, to the radical diflFerence in their religion, law, and 
customs. Capitulations were perfectly well known in the Greek 
Empire between Christians and ^Christians and in the Christian king- 
doms of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia. 

Edward A. Van Dyck ^ shows, from Amari's collection of treaties, 
the existence of capitulations prior to the domination of the Turks, 
capitulations stipulated with the Arab people while the khalifate still 
existed. It is necessary, however, in order to perceive the true origin 
of the capitulatory system to delve further into the past. 

IN EGYPT. 

Although not as yet designated by that name, capitulations are 
mentioned by historians as having been vouchsafed as early as 526 
before the birth of Christ by the ruler Amasis to Greeks who immi- 
grated into Egypt in order to establish themselves as traders in 
Naucratis.' Iney were allowed to build themselves temples in which 

1 Edw. A. Van Dvck: The Capitulations, Washington, 18S1. 

s Mortreoll: Institations Karseillaises au Moyen Age; Consulats Marseillais dans la Levaiu Marseilles, 
1859. 
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6 ORIGIN OF CAPITULATIONS AND THE CONSULAR INSTITUTION. 

to worship their gods and to have judges and laws of their own. 
Those Greek colonies in Egypt constituted real imperia in imperio, 
identical in nature with certain European establishments created in 
modem times in China.' 

IN PHCENIOIA. 

Tyre imdoubtedly extended her religion and her laws to settlements 
on the African coast,* and so the Carthaginians, who operated trading 

Eosts in Sicily arid Spain, and the Phoenicians who obtained a foot- 
old in Gaul and ultimately founded Marseille. 

Such was the commercial aviditv of the Phoenicians that they derided the name of 
honor, virtue, friendship, and stifled those cominon feelings of our nature which 
sway the heat even of the wandering savage. 

The arraignment is D. B. Warden^s,* and shoidd be fully admitted, 
but only wnen accompanied hj the observation of Lenormant that 
*' Egypt and Assyria were the birthplace of material civilization, and 
the Canaanites (rhoenicians) were its missionaries/' 

IN GREECE. 

In those days every stranger was deemed an enemy and usually 
treated as such with unmercifid cruelty. Commerce consisted 
largely in slave trading. Robbers infested every nook, pirates every 
sea. 

The most refined States among the ancients seem to have had no conception of the 
moral obligations of justice and humanity between nations. The fleets of Athens, the 
best disciplined and most respectable naval force in all antiquity, were exceedingly 
addicted to piratical excursions.* 

Yet we read inscriptions in Greek temples proving that the 
**proxeniar' institution which corresponds in principle to that of the 
modem consular agent who represents a foreign nation in the country 
of which he is himself a citizen or subject, was in force in Greece and 
Egypt as early as the Messenian wars (743-650 B. C). 

This is confirmed by a clear and unequivocal statement by Pau- 
sanias.^ The prevalence of **proxenoi reveals immistakalny the 
existence of foreigners residing and' transacting business in Greek 
cities and colonies, tolerated by authorities who obviously, even as 
far back as the age of Lycurgus, recognized that all maxims, including 
that of immiscibility. which was the paramount public principle 
everywhere prior to tne Crusades, properly claim their reservations 
and exceptions in practice. It was even so when the Moslem poten- 
tates, centuries later, began to treat with the ''infidels" (i. e., the 
Christians and other non-Moslems) , gradually forced thereto by the 
plain but inexorable exigencies of life which rendered perpetual war 
impracticable. ^ 

» Charles Calvo: Le Droit International Thdorique dc Pratique, Paris, 1868. 

* Herodotus informs us that Tyre, under the reign of Proteus (1294-1244 B. C), had a settlement in Mem> 
phis with temples In which Phoenician merchants worshipped according to their national religion. 

» D. B. Warden: On the Origin, Nature. Progress, and Influeme of Consular Establishments, Peris, 1813. 

* James Kent: Commentaries on American Law, Boston, 1867. 

' Ch. Tissot, French consul in Adrianople: Des Proxenies Grccques, Dijon, 1863. 
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ORIGIN OF CAPITULATIONS AND THE CONSULAR INSTITUTION. 7 

# 
IN RHODES. 

In Rhodes a more human view of international relations appears 
to have flourished. Guided by the idea of creating the fullest 
possible freedom of trade, the lawmakers of that country developed 
a code of maritime and mercantile legislation which became a model 
throughout the Mediterranean and as annexed to Roman law (Lex 
Rhodia) was handed down to future ages. Nevertheless the practice 
of plundering shipwrecks has been traced to the Rhodians. The 
earliest navigators were nearly all pirates, and the inhabitants of 
the coasts felt constrained to be constantly armed against their 
depredations. Whenever they suffered tiie misfortime of being 
shipwrecked they were pursued as just objects of punishment, 
whether pirates or not. 

While the doctrine of immiscibility did not entirely prevent peace- 
ful intercourse between people of (ufferent nationahty, it did effec- 
tively prohibit their living together imder the same and identical 
system of law and of admmistration of justice. In the Middle Ages, 
as in earlier times, owing to the diversity and multiplicity of sover- 
eignty and in consequence of the survival of the pristine view 
ofpersonal as d^tinct from territorial law, the rule subsisted that 
settlers in a foreign coimtry carried with them and were expected to 
abide by their own juridical and judicial conceptions. 

IN ROME. 

In Rome everyone who was not a Roman citizen was a barbarian • 
and unfit to enjoy the privileges of Roman citizenship.^ When 
centuries later (968) the ambassfulor of Emperor Otto I, Lieutprand, 
bishop of Cremona, arrived in Byzantium to propose a marriage 
between his august sovereign and Theophania, daughter of the Greek 
Emperor, Romanus II, he was treated as one beyond the pale of 
civilization (on even footing with Lombards, Saxons, Franks, Liotha- 
ringians, Bavarians, Suabians, Burgimdians, and other barbarians). 
Imagine the proud daughter of an eastern emperor wedded to the 
son of a ''baroarian king." What a monumental degradation.'* ' 

Just as the Greeks had one word (^yos) for what to us are two 
distinct conceptions, strangers and enemies, so the Romans called 
both strangers and enemies hostes, and they obeyed the axiom of 
ceaseless war against such (ad versus hostem aeterna auctoritas) , even 
as the Jews, the Saracens, the Byzantines, the Franks^ and the North- 
men (Christians, Moslems, Jews, gentiles) acted on similar principles 
of exclusiveness forbidding all fusion, all friendship, all intercourse 
(as far as .possible) with foreigners. 

Rome in its progress in the direction of cosmopolitan importance could not drive 
out the numerous strangers who flocked to its gates. 

• To the Greeks, the Franks were barbarians; to the Franks, the Northmen were barbarians; to the 
Indians, the Arabs were barbarians; to the Goths, the Huns were barbarians; so one might continue ad 
libitum. 

* Rome as originally formed was a very exclusive association. On religious and other grounds it closed 
its gates against strangers. The rights and privileges of the citizens were not shared with aliens. It should 
be notCKL nowever, as creditable to the liberality and foresight of Rome, that the privileges of Roman 
dtizenshrp were gradually bestowed upon commoners and aliens imtll under Clauolus (47 A. D.) there 
were nearly 7,000,000 dtizena of military age as against 20.000 (Mommsen's estimate) about 338 B. C. Cara- 
calla (211-217 A. D.) granted dtitenship to all the free inhabitants of the Empire in order that he might 
collect certain taxes which only Roman citizens were expected to pay. 

M Roman (at weO as Jewish) jurisprudence proscribed the marriage of a citizen and a stranger (heathen). 
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8 ORIGIN OF CAPITULATIONS AND THE CONSULAR INSTITUTION. 

But it refused to extend to them the advantages of its law, which to 
Romans was sacred." 

The foreigners had to settle their disputes according to their own 
jurisprudence, and a judge (praetor peregrinus) was appointed by 
the Kepublic to adjust such differences in conformity with the legal 
notions of those involved in the litigation (and also to collect and 
formulate those principles of law which were common to all known 
nations)." Hence the origin of the jus gentium," on which in part 
our present international law is founded. 

AMONG THE JEWS. 

While the Jews, who gloried in their uncompromising exclusive- 
ness, tolerated foreigners (heath^is, gentiles,^* barbarians), although 
in theoiy the latter were enemies, because they did not worship the 
God of Abraham, there is no record of any organized communities of 
strangers within Hebrew sway. It may, however, be assumed that 
the Philistines, the Jebusites, and the Canaanites who lived among the 
Israelites, but were not admitted to Jewish religious privileges, an4 
therefore stood outside Jewish law, were subject to their own law, 
administered, we know not precisely how, but probably by their own 
chiefs. The Israelites themselves, at least twice in their history, 
sojourned under capitulations. In Egypt the tribe of Jacob was 
given Goshen to live in (about 1600 B. C.), because being shepherds 
they could not be assimilated to the Egyptians, who (although the 
reigning Hyksos dynasty at that time were shepherds from abroad) 
considered cattle sacred and, as stated in Genesis, *' every shepherd 
an abomination." In Goshen, as the Israelites did not obtain their 
written (Mosaic) law imtil they entered the wilderness of Arabia, they 
lived under their patriarchial system as practised by themselves. 
Later, on their return from captivity in Mesopotamia, they secured 
from the King of Persia the conditional right of self-government imder 
their own law as administered by Nehemiah (445-413 B. C), a mag- 
istrate of their own race. 
— ^ . . . . I . — 

n The old Roman law was exclusively religious; the primitive forms of contracts, of suits of law, of 
transfer of real estate were religious forms which the heads of the church conserved with Jealous care.— 
O. P. du Rausas: Le B^giiod des Capitulations dans TEmpire Ottoman, Cairo, 19Q2. 

u The growth of the jurisdiction of the praetor peregrinus and its development into equity is admirably 
set forth in Sir H. S. Maine's Ancient Law. 

i« That these great principles of natural reason afterwards furnished to Ayala, Gentilis. Crotiu8.and the 
Jurists of the seventeenth century a basis for modem international law has led to the misconception that 
the jus gentium of the Romans was of tai international character. On the contrary, it was essentially a 
branch of Roman private law applicable to persons of other cities than Rome, and without application to 
relations subsisting between separate States. It was. however, destined to furnish a foundation of prin- 
ciples at a later time for the law of nations in a wider sense— a law that should be for sovereign States 
what the Jus gentium was for the provincials of Rome— a light of reason shining on the path of Justice.^ 
David J. Hill: A History of European Diplomacy, New York, 1906. 

The Roman Jurisprudence, in its most cultivated state, was a very imperfect transcript of the precepts 
of natural justice on the subject of national duty. It retained strong traces of ancient rudeness from the 
want of the Christian system of morals and the civilizing restraints of commerce. We find the barbarous 
doctrine still asserted that prisoners of war became slaves Jure gentium, and even in respect to foreign 
nations with whom the Romans were at peace, but had no particular alliance, it is laid down in the digests 
that whoever passed from one country to the other became immediately a slave. It is impossible to con- 
oeive of a rule of national law more directly calculated to destroy all commercial intercourse and to main- 
tain eternal enmity between nations.— Kent. 

^* Qentile is derived from the Latin gentilis ("belonging to the same dan, gens, stock, race, people, or 
nation")^ and means in opposition to Roman, a foreigner; in opposition to Jew or Christian, a heathen. 
It is most commonly applied to one of a non-Jewish nation, a worshiper of false gods. The Hebrews 
included in the term "goim,'' or nations, all the tribes of men who had not received the true faith and were 
not drcumdsed. The Christians translated golm by the Latin gentes, and imitated the Jews by giving 
the name " gentiles'' to all nations who were not Jews oc Christians. In civil affairs the denomination 
was given to all nations who were not Romans.— Noah Webster, New York, 1805. 
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ORIGIN OF CAPITULATIOISS AND THE CONSULAB INSTITUTION. 9 

In the Roman Empire such foreign communities, governed hy their 
own laws and magistrates, were rare but not unknown. From the 
Roman point of view theoretically there existed but two classes of 
people — citizens of Rome and enemies. However, as early as the 
time of Julius Csesar barbarian volunteers had entered the Roman 
army as auxiliaries, and the Emperor had often preferred a personal 
bodyguard of foreigners to a corps of his own subjects.** 

It may be fairly supposed that this outlandish force lived in Rome 
under conditions typical of the capitulations, as did subsequently the 
Varangian guard in Byzantium, the Saracen house troops oi the 
Norman Kings of Sicily and the Mameluke life guardsmen m Egypt. 
Alhes of Rome (foederati) retained their own chiefs and their own 
institutions and paid no tribute, although they occupied Roman 
soil." Emperor Claudius (41-54 A. D.) granted to the merchants of 
Cadiz certam exclusive privileges and exemptions from the jurisdic- 
tion of tribunals estabhshed oy Caesar in Boetica *• (Granada and 
Andalusia) . 

Even as mankind under Roman inspiration had risen to a higher 
conception of justice as exemplified in the laws which later on were 
codified xmder Justinian and thus transmitted to modem times, so 
the fall of Rome produced a period of terrible anarchy. 

Civil societj' relapsed into the \'i6lence and confusion of the barbarous ages. 
Piracy, rapine, and ferocious warfare deformed the annals of Europe. Slavery was 
considered as a lawful consequence of capti\itv. Mankind seemed to be doomed 
to live once more in constant distruBt and hostility and to regard a stranger and an 
enemy as almost identical. '^ 

Fortimatelv, Christianitv was spreading, and fortunately, also, the 
barbarians of the north, while they had neither arts, nor sciences, nor 
philosophies, nor literatures as those of the Greeks and the Romans, 
nad something better than all these; they had personal worth. They 
had capacity for civilization, love of personal friends, reverence for 
womannood.^* The savages of Europe, thrown into the decaying 
foci of Greek and Roman light, did perhaps for a time reduce the 

feneral heat, but by degrees it spread thoughout their mass, and the 
right flame of moaem civilization was the result.^ 

AMONG THE BARBARIANS. 

When the Goths, the Burgundians, the Franks, and the Lombards 
founded new States, where tne conquered retained neither power nor 
influence, the latter might have been treated in different ways. The 

"Hill. 

i« F. Borel: De rOrMne et des Fonctions des Consuls, St. Pttersburg, 1807. Warden. Alex. De Mlltitrz 
Manoel des Consuls, London and Berlin, 1837-1842. 

17 Banington lias indeed dted the laws of the Visigoths. Saxons, Sicilians, and Bavarians as restralnmg 
by the severest penalties the plunder of shipwrecked goods and the abuse of shipwrecked seamen, and as 
extending the nghts of hospitality to strangers. But notwithstanding a few efforts of this kind to intro- 
duce order and justice, ana thou^*municipal law had undergone great improvement, the law of nations 
remained in a rude and uncultivated state down to the period of the sixteenth century. In many mstanoes 
shipwrecked strangers were made prisoners and sold as slaves without exciting any complaint or offending 
any public sense m Justice. Numerous cases occurred of acts of the greatest perfidy and cruelty toward 
strangers and enemies. Prisoners were put to death for their rallantry and brave defense in war. There- 
was no reliance upon the word and honor of men in power. Reprisals and private war were in constant 
activity. Instances were frequent of the violation of embassies, of the murder of hostages, the imprison* 
ment of guests, and the killing of heralds. The victor in war had his option in dealing with his prisoners, 
either to put them to death or reduce them to slavery or extract an exoroitant ransom ror their deliveranoe. 
So late as the time of Cardinal Richelieu it was held to be the right of idl nations to arrest strangers who> 
came into the country without a safe conduct.—Kent. 

" P. v. N. Myers: General History, Boston, 1897. 

'* J. W. Draper: A History of the Intellectual Devdopment of Europe, New York, 1861. 
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10 ORIGIN OF CAPITULATIONS AND THE CONSULAR INSTITUTION. 

barabrians could have destroyed the nation by extennmating or 
enslaving the free people, or they might have incorporated them into 
their own nationality by imposmg upon them the customs and the 
laws of the north. Far from doing this, the victorious nations and 
the conquered ones, in pursuance of the inherited principle of per- 
sonal as against territorial allegiance, preserved their special customs 
and laws, and so, in the Middle Ages, in the same country, in the 
same town, each individual lived in accordance with his law. Franks, 
Burgundians, Goths, Romans inhabited the same territory subject 
to tneir personal law respectively.*** One might see five persons con- 
versing together, no two of whom were accoimtable to the same 
authoritv." 

Already while the Roman emperors faced the first fatal onslaughts 
of the barbarians, the principle of exterritoriality had been recognized. 
The orimnal capitulation (during the reign of Theodosius, 379-395) 
which fixed the settlement of the (joths in the Roman Empire, 
ascertained their mivileges and stipulated their obligations, is referred 
to by Gibbon.^' The ravages of war and tyranny had provided manv 
extensive tracts (in Macedonia and Asia Minor) of fertile but uncul- 
tivated land for the use of those barbarians who might not disdain the 
practice of agriculture. The barbarians *' required and they ob- 
tained the sole possession of the villages and districls assigned for 
their residence; they still cherished and propagated their native 
manners and language; asserted, in the bosom of despotism, the 
freedom of their domestic government, and acknowlec^ed the sov- 
ereignty of the emperor without submitting to the inferior (sic) 
jurisdiction of the laws and magistrates of Rome" (I). 

Early vestiges of a special magistracy instituted for the purpose of 
protecting foreign merchants are found in the laws of the Visigotiiis 
m Spain (sixth century). One reads therein: Dum transmarini 
negotiatores inter se causam habuerint, nullus de sedibus nostris eos 
audire presumat, nisi tantummodo suis legibus audiantur apud telon- 
arios suos. ^^ It is permitted to infer from this disposition that the 
foreign merchants among the Visigoths were not at all judged by 
the ordinary magistrates of this nation but that, on the contrary, 
they had their own special judges who regulated their differences m 
accordance with their home laws. 

The law of tlie Visigoths appears to have been passed first with 
reference to the Spaniards ana the inhabitants of Septimania who 
were a mixture of Romans, Goths, Saliens, et al., and with reference 
to foreign Greeks, Syrians, and Egyptians who came to this Province 
to trade. Commerce being subject to special usages in the different 
countries, each national must not only be judged according to the 
laws of his people, but also have special tribunals. Thus Cassiodorus, 

«» Mortreuil. 

« The laws of the barbarians were generally personal instead of territorial, as with us; that is. Instead 
of all the inhabitants of a given country being subject to the same laws, there were different ones for the 
different clas^e3 of society. Tno Latins, for instance, were subject in private law only to the old Roman 
code, while the Teutons lived under the tribal rules and regulations which they had brought with them 
from bevond the Rhine and the Danube. This curious state of things resulting from this personality of 
law, as it IS called, is Avidly pictured by the followmg observation of a chronicler: "For it would often 
happen," he says, ''that five men would' be sitting or walking together, not one of whom would have tho 
same law with any other." Even among themselves the Teutons knew nothing of the modem legal maxim 
that all should stand equal before the law. The penalty inflicted upon the evildoer dependea not upon 
the nature of his cnme but upon his rank or that of the party injured. Thus slaves and serfs were beaten 
and put to death for minor offenses, while a freeman might atone for any crime, even for murder, by the 
payment of a fine, the amount of the penalty being determined by the rank of tho victim.— Myers. 

» Edward Gibbon: The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, London, 1788. 

» Pardessus: Collection des Lois Maritimes, 1828-1845. 
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who had been secretary of Theodoric II, king of the Goths, said: 
Romanis, Romanus, judex erat; Go this. Go thus, et sub diversitate 
judicum una justitia complectabatur.'* The delegates of the foreign 
nations referred to as teionarii were also called Bajuli, Praepositi, 
Seneschalli, Priores Mercatonim, according to the taste of the differ- 
ent countries concerned. 

Under the Salic laws, the Merovingians, instead of imposing a 
uniform rule of conduct on their various subjects, permitted each 
people and each family of their empire freely to enjoy their domestic 
institutions, nor were the Romans excluded from the common 
benefits of this legal toleration. The children embraced the law of 
their parents, the wife that of her husband, the' freedman that of his 
patron, and in all causes where the parties were of different nations, 
the plaintiff or accuser was obliged to follow the tribimal of the 
defendant who might always plead a judicial presumption of right or 
innocence.^* 

*^In Rome, during the imperial sway of Charies the Great, a resi- 
dent missus or legate of the Emperor nad been installed in a palace 
near St. Peter's Church, whose duty it was to administer the criminal 
lustice of the city, and to guard and represent the imperial authority. 
The Government in other particulars was left in the hands of the 
papal officers, composed of three classes: The officials of the papal 
court, modeled after that of Byzantium; the duces or tribuni, who 
commanded the militia, and the indices de clero, or ecclesiastical 
ma^trates. Each inhabitant of Rome was required to choose the 
code — Roman, Prankish, or Lombard — ^by which he wished to hve, 
and was then judged according to the law selected." ^* ''Possessing 
no organic unity, and being, in effect, a merely personal supremacy, 
the Empire of Charles the Great would have failed ingloriously," 
Hill writes further, *'but for the practical wisdom of the Emperor 
himself. For a moment he felt the temptation to impart a formal unity 
to his Empire by imposing upon all its parts an identical system of 
legislation; but, with rare insight, he perceived that, with so many 
diverse nations, each possessing its own laws and customs, it would 
be impracticable to impose the same system upon all. Contenting 
himseff, therefore, with the idea of making the precepts of morality 
and religion the only law universal, Charles the Great adopted the 
rule of 'personal' rather than 'territorial' law, leaving to his subjects 
the choice of the code by which they would be governed.'' 

As in the provinces oi the Roman Empire conquered by the bar- 
barians, so in Britain, each nation whicn successively occupied the 
country was allowed by compact or capitulation to enjoy its own 

E articular laws. It remained for Canute the Great (1014-1035) to 
lend the conquering Danes and the vanquished Saxons, who inhab- 
ited the same island as two distinct nations, into one united people, 
governed by the same laws and religious institutions. " In a Vitena- 

{jemot, held at Winchester, a collection of the ancient customary 
aws of the kingdom was compiled under the auspices of Canute, 
and promulgated with such modifications as were required by the 
conquesit. The system of jurisprudence thus confirmed was founded 
upon three different customs or laws of the West Saxons, of the 
Mercians, and of the Danes. The two former were the old laws of 

umn. >4MUtitz. » Gibbon. 
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the Anglo-Saxons; the latter had been introduced mto east Anglia 
arid Northumbria by the Danes/ '^ 

AMONG THE ARABS. 

T'lioroiighly estabhshed in the conscience of the peoples of the earth 
since antiquity, the principle of exterritoriaUty, based upon the 
principle of immiscibihty, found a wide apphcation under the Arab or 
Saracen*^ regime. Reputable historians speak of a capitulation 
dating back to the days of Mohammed, who is said to have granted 
the Cnristians certain privileges contained in a document caDed the 
''Testament of Mohammed. 

It is claimed that this treaty was executed by the Prophet at a 
time when his cause was still weak, and he feared the results of a 
possible war with Arabs and Greeks simultaneously. In it Mohammed 
promises (i. a.) to protect the magistrates (judges) of the Christians 
m his provinces "with my foot and horse, with my auxiliaries, and 
with tne believers that follow me.*' While the authenticity of 
the document is generally contested by the Moslems and questioned 
as probably apocryphal by noted writers of other creeds, one can 
easily conceive of such a "grant'' having been actually made. Its 
text as found in the work of Sir Paul Ricaut,** London, 1668 (entitled 
"The History of the Present State of the Ottoman Empire"), 
is reproduced as Appendix I in Mr. Edw. A. Van Dyck's The Capit- 
ulations. Miltitz, who prints the text in French translation, gives 
credence to the genuineness of this treaty (as do other trusted 
students) and also to that of the alleged capitulation by khalif Omar 
to the Christians of Jerusalem (637) . In tne latter, a translation of 
which is furnished by Miltitz (Appendix I, Vol. I, Manuel des Consuls), 
no mention is made of any reservation of special jurisdiction; but it 
is certain that, in general, the Christian communities of Dhimmies 
(i. e., protected persons of other faiths, paying tribute) were amen- 
able to their own ecclesiastical courts, and that the Moslems were 
utterly imwilling to confer upon them the benefits of their Islamio 
law, unless they accepted Mohammed. We are confronted with a 
survival of the old Roman idea dividing the inhabitants of the earth 
into two flocks — citizens and enemies (the Jews and the gentiles of 
the Hebrews). The latter might be tolerated, but never received 
on terms of friendship or eouality. Throughout all known parte- 
of the world, the principle ol immiscibihty neld forth while amal- 
gamation was utterly excluded. Could the Arabs, whose religion 
was so militant, be expected to make an exception? 

In the history of the relations between the conquering Arabs and 
the Christians who became subject races, we find the same principle 
established as that governing the treatment of the Armenians in the 
laws of Justinian. 

The Armenian in Constantinople had, as an occupant of Roman territory, to obey 
the laws, which had been imposed for the preservation of public order, and to pay 
certain taxes. But questions of marriage, succesjiion to prop^ty. of personal status 
generally, were left to be settled either by the Armenians themselves or by a magis- 
trate named by the emperor to administer Armenian law.** 

»• Henry Wheaton: History of the Northmen, London, 1831. 

*7 According to Noah Webster, the Saracen were adherents of Mohammedanism in countries further west 
than Arabia. 

" Paul Ricaut. Esq., "late Secretary to His Excellency the Earl of Winchelsea, Ambassador Extraor- 
nary for His Majesty Charles U to Sultan Mahomet Han, the fourth Emperor of the Turks, now Consul of 
Smyrna and Fellow of the Royal Society." 

*• Sir Edwin Pears: The FaU of Constantinople* London, 1885. 
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The non-Moslem commimities tind«r Arab rule enjoyed an almost 
complete autonomy, for ^' the Groremment placed in their hands the 
independent management of their internal affairs, and their rehgions 
leaders exercised ludicial fmictions in cases that concerned their 
coreKgiani&ts only. ' '^ 

IN SPAIN. 

Except in the case of offenses against the Moslem relirious law, 
the Christians mider Moslem dominion in Spain were tried by their 
own judges and in accordance with their own laws.** , 

On April 5, 713, Abdul Aziz, the son of Musa, condnded the fol- 
lowing treaty with Theodemir, prince of the Goths of Spain: 

In the niune of the most merdinl God^ Abdul Aziz makes peace on theie conditioitf: 
That Theodemir shall not be disturbed in hie principality, nor any injury be offered 
to the life or property, the wive* and children, the rwigion and temples of the Chria- 
tiau^ That Theodemir shall freely deliver his serea cities * * * thait he shall 
not asBOet or Mitertaih the enemies oi the Khahl, but shall faithfully communicate 
his knowledge of their hostile designs; that himself, and each of the Gothic nobles, 
i^all annually pay one piece of gold, four measures of wheat, as many of barley, with 
a certain proportion of honey, oil, and vinegar; and that each of their vassals shall be 
taxed at one moiety of the said imposilioB/^ 

. This treaty, though not expressly granting the right of exterri- 
toriality, prooably did so, because in a sunilar capitulation of the same 
period, it is stipulated that the tax on the churches be. fixed at 25 
pounds of gola; on the monasteries, at 50; on the cathedrals, at 
100; the Christians should be judged by their count, but in capital 
cases he must consult the alcalde. 

The Arab dominion in Spain was, at least, as endurable as that of 
the Visigoths. The conquerors left the vanquished their own laws, 
and judges, and gave them counts, or governors, of their own race 
who were intrusted with the collection of taxes and the settlement of 
disputes.^' 

Even among the Magi of Persia, the Moslem principle of toleration 
of unbelievers was applied. It was the practice olMohammed's fol- 
lowers to invite Christians and Jews to accept Islam, but if they pre- 
ferred the payment of a tribute (capitation tax in lieu of military 
service), they were entitled to freedom of conscience and religious 
worship according to their own notions. ''Along with Christians and 

» Gibbon. 

>o ]. w. Arnold: The Proaohing of Islam, London, 1913 (quoting Von Kramer): One of the frst steps 
taken by ifohamed IT, after the capture of Constantinople (1453) was to secure tJe aUeriante of tte Clns- 
tlans bv proclaiming himself the protector of the Greek Church. Persecution of the Christians was strictly 
iorbidaen; a decree was granted to the newly elected patriarch which secured to him. and to his successors, 
and tlie bishops under hiin, the enjoyment of tho old prtvfleees. revenues, and exemptions enjoyed under 
the former rule. Gennadios, the l ist patriarch after the Turkisn conquest, received from the hands of the 



receive from the Christian emperors, but further he was invested with extensive civil power. The patri- 
arch's court sat to decide all cases between Greek and Greek; it could impose f nes, impriscm oflendeis in 
a prison provided for its own special use, and in some cases even condemn to capital punishment: whfl© 
the ministers and officials of the government were directed to enforce its Judgments. The complete con- 
trol of spiritual and ecclesiastical matters (in which the Turkish Government, unlike the civil power of the 
Bysantme empire, never interfered) was left entirely in his hands and those of the grand Synod which he 
could summon whenever he pleased; and hereby he could decide all matters of faith and dogma without 
fear of interference on the part of the state. As a recognized officer of the imperial government, ho cou.d 
do much for the alleviation of the oppressed by bringing the acts of unjust governors to the notice of the 
Sultan. The Greek bishops in the Provinces In their turn were treated with great considerafion and were 
entrusted with so muc^ Jurisdiction in civil affairs, that up to modern times they have acted in their dio- 
ceses almost as if tliey were Ottoman prefects over tho Ortnodox population. (Phrantios, Finlay. //'rmin- 
jon et al.) 

Similar privileges were soon after accorded to the Armenian patriarch and to the Je^i^ish Grand Rabbi. 

** Amola, quoting Baudisson. 

» Reinhart Dozy: Spanish Islam, Leyden, 1861. 
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Jews, the Magians ranked among the peoples of the written law, and 
the Ghebers or Magians of Herat are found, as late as the third cen- 
tury of the Hegira, enjoying their civil and religious liberties."'* 

Facts as these are often cited by writers as evidences of Arab tolera- 
tion.'* It must not be forgotten, however, that under Moslem law the 
juridical and the religious ideas are so close that the Koran is at one 
and the same time a civil and a religious code. In full accord with 
the ancient principle of immiscibihty, the non-Moslem is outside 
religion. In the words of Rausas, the civil law, which is at the same 
time the religious law, neither can nor will protect him; the law being 
an advantage derived from religion, only believers can participate 
in it. 

But the non-Moslem or foreigner could not always remain the 
enemy. The Moslem law was not made for the foreigner, because he 
is a non-Moslem. He must, therefore, reniain submitted to his own 
law. Moslem law can neither protect him, nor judge him, nor pimish 
him, because it protects, judges, and punishes Moslems only. He 
must therefore be protected, judged, and punished by his own law.'* 

IN INDIA. 

The Arab invasion of Sind took place at the very time in which, at 
the opposite extremes of the known world, the Moslem arms were 
subjugating Spain and pressing on the southern frontier of France, 
while they were adding Khorassan to their already mighty empire. 
In Sind, as in Spain, where submission was proffered, quarter was 
readily given; the people of the country were permitted the exercise 
of their own creed and laws, and natives were sometimes placed in 
responsible situations of the government.** 

Kegarding the maritime towns in the jurisdiction of the Balhara, 
between Cambay and Saimur, to which the Mohanunedans resorted, 
Ibn Haukal observes that the inhabitants were idolaters, but the 
Mohammedans were treated with great consideration by the native 
princes. They were governed by men of their own faith, as the 
traveler informs us was the case with Moslems in other infidel domin- 
ions, as among the Chazars of the Volga, the Alans of the Caucasus, 
and in Ghana and Kaugha in Central Africa. They had the privilege 
of living imder their own laws, and no one couldgive testimony 
against them unless he professed the Moslem faith. They had erected 
their mosques in these mfidel cities and were allowed to summon their 
congregations by the usual mode of proclaiming the times of prayer.** 

When Masudi visited India in 916, the Arabs, he writes, had in the 
region of Saimur (near Bombay) a colony of some 10,000 souls, which 
in virtue of capitulations was governed by one of their own leading 
merchants, to whose jurisdiction they were amenable. Heyd *' sug- 
gests that this colonid officer was named by the Indian sovereign, 
while other authorities hold that he was selected by his nationals and 
accepted 'or ratified by the native ruler. 

» Gibbon. 

M Arnold insists that bad the khalifs chosen a policy of forcing the acceptance of Islam or of persecution 
intended to stamp away the Christian religion, they might have swept away Christianitv as easily as. 
Ferdinand and Isabella drove Islam out of Spain, or Louis XIV made protestantism penal in France, or 
the Jews were kept out of England for 360 years. 

•* Rausas. 

«i Sir H. M. Elliot: The History of India, London, 1949. 

••Em>t. 

1 WUhehn Heyd: Qeschichte des Levante-Handels, LeipElg, 1885. 
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That the Arabs found the Indians of the Malabar coast kind and 
liberal rulers there is ample evidence. In their territories property- 
was secure, theft or robbery was imknown, commerce was encour- 
aged, foreigners were treated with consideration and respect. 
Tlie Arabs especially were honored, not only with a marked and 
delicate regard, but magistrates from among themselves were ap- 
pointed to adjudicate their disputes accordii^ to the Moslem law.** 

Similar conditions existed at Calcutta, where a populous Arab 
community was settled for purposes of trade between tne Far East 
and the Miediterranean. 

It is as interesting to note as it is significant that in the native 
records, which have been deciphered in later ages, the Arabs, when 
they first appeared in India, whether as invaders and enemies or as 
traders, are oluntly called barbarians. 

AMONG THE CHINESE. 

In China the Arabs play an important r6le to-day, as thev still 
do in India. Their first organized settlement in the delestial Empire 
dates back to the glorious Tang dynasty (618-907). The Moslem 
probably came by the old established sea route, although there 
were also connections by land between the Islamic centers and China. 
''These strangers worsnipped heaven (i. e., Ood), and had neither 
statue, idol, or ima^ in their temples. Ilie Kingdom of Medina is 
close to that of India * * *. They do not eat prom or drink 
wine * * *. Having asked and obtained from the Emperor 
permission to reside in Canton, they built magnificent houses of a 
style different to that of our countiy. They were rich, and obeyed 
a chief chosen by themselves. "'• 

According to Abdul Eassim Ibn Eordadbeh, who (about 860) 
describes the sea route from the Persian Gulf to India and China, 
Ehanfu (Marco Polo's Gampu) was a flourishing port, in which 
merchants from Java, East Indies, Persia, and Arabia met for trade 
and traffic. Thanks to the tolerance and liberality of the enlight- 
ened Chinese Emperor, the Arabs here sustained a settlement and 
at the head of it a kadi, who dispensed justice according to the 
Koran and offered prayers pursuant to the Moslem ritud.** 

AMONG THE SLAVS. 

At the mouth of the Volga and for some distance up the river 
(in the hinterland of the Caspian Sea) dwelled a people called the 
Chazars, who well in advance of the Crusades had founded a cleverlv 
organized State in which Jews, Moslems, and Christians were al- 
lowed religious freedom and exterritorial privileges (as subsequently 
was the case in Sicily under the Normans). The Chazars, from 
their capital, Itel (near the present Astrachan), traded with both 
the Bulgars of the north and the Arabs of the south, and they dealt 
with the Scandinavians of western Russia as readily as with the 
Greeks of Cherson and Constantinople. While the Chazars were 
Slavs, or perhaps Tartars, their official religion, during their ascendency 

» Bombay aazetteer. Vol. I, History of Oojsrat (1896) . 

" Arnold: (Quoting De Thiersaut's translation of the annals of Kwangtung). 

<»Heyil. 
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and widest xuitkwbal g^ay, was Mosaic, i. e., that of the Jews. As 
indieating the ?egard felt for them by the Byzantines, it may suffice 
to recall the mamage between Emperor Constantine V Copronimus 
(741-775) and the daughter of a Chazar ^^chagan" (khan or king), 
who became the oaother of Emperor Leo IV. In fact, the CSiazars 
constituted the priaic^Mkl Slav (or Tartar) nation at tae time when 
'Russian hi^ory began to be recorded, and they maintained their 
dttpremacv until conqo^ed by King Sviatoslaf (9^9). According to 
Nestor, they were masters €« Kiew wnen this settlement was in- 
vaded and subjugated by the Varangians (Warings). 

AMONG' THJI ftOANBiNAyiANS. 

It is important, for the sake of the present argument, to show 
that capitulations, were known as between Christians of various 
races, as between ChristiaD» and paga^as^ as between Moslems and 

?agans, etc., and not only as between Christians and Moslems, 
erhaps the earliest instance kaown of capitulations in the Greek 
Empire is recounted by the Russian monk Nestor (105&-1111), 
whMe chrcmicles^ aie the be^t source of information extant regarding 
early days in the Scandinavian settlements which originatea what 
is now eaUed the Russian Empire.^ The treaty in question is per- 
haps the eaiiiest, typical capitulation available in its entirety. It 
•was concltided. in 911 between the ambassadors of Oleg (Helgi), 
regent at Etiew durii^ the minority of King Igor (Ivar or Inevar) . 
and representatives of Emperor Leo VI, the philosopher, revised ana 
-rcaiewea in 944 and confirmed in 971. Nestor's version of the 
capitulati<ms of 911 is appended tQ these pages.^ In the treaty of 
944 there are certain paragraphs confirming the principles of exter- 
ritoriality as set forth in the original capitmation. We read thus in 
Article iV: 

If a Russian attempts to steal frbm some one in our Empire, he shall be severely 

■ relations with Rus- 
I punished according to the laws of his 
country. 

Article X reads as follows: 

If the Greeks under our sway commit any crime, the Great Russian Prince shall 
not require satisfaction therefor but he will await the orders of our Tsar (Emperor) 
for the infliction of the punishment which their crime shall have deserved. 

Concerning the treaty of 944, it is worthy of notice that, besides 
being obviously drawn Tby a Greek clerk, which fact explains certain 
misspellings oi Scandinavian names, the various articles appear 
without much logical order (while the Oleg treaty of 911 bears the 
aspect of a carefiulv drafted and remodeled document) . It is evident 
that minutes were kept during the negotiations of such stipulations as 
were agreed upon, and that the treaty was a transcript of these 
motiey memoranda (capitula). No better illustration could be 
afforded of the origin and meaning of the expression: Capitulation, 
as treated in these pagefs. 

« La Chronique de Nestor, traduite en franQais par Louis Paris (Paris, 1834). 

M This Scandinavian origin of the people, or at least the princes of Russia, maybe confirmed and illus- 
trated by the national annals and the general history of the North. (Gibbon.) 
« Appendix!. 
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In reference to the authenticity of the particular capitulations 
under review,** it may be observed that Nestor's account is easily 
verified and corroborated: 

While the ostensible motive of Oleg's expedition was the acqui- 
sition for his people at Kiew (and Nortmnen or Varangians in general) 
of the same commercial privileges as were enjoyed by other foreign na- 
tions in Constantinople (Amalntes, Venetians, possibly Arabs of Spain, 
Chazars, et al.), the reason advanced by Igor for his campaign was 
the violation by the Greeks of their treaty with Oleg. On the other 
hand, Leo the Deacon causes Emperor John Zimisces in a dispatch to 
remind Svjatoslaf of the treaty which had been concluded in the time 
of their late predecessors, saying: '* Remember what befell your 
father Igor when he broke the solemnly agreed upon and earthbound 
treaty.*' Evidently, the treaty which Igor is alleged to have trans- 
gressed by his hostile invasion of the Greek empire could be no 
other than that of Oleg, while the treaty which Svjatoslaf is warned 
against infringing can be no other than that of Igor. Leo Diaconus 
may be acceptea, in this matter, as a truthful witness as Ke was a 
contemporary of the compact which in 971 was entered into, on the 
banks of the Danube, between the rulers of Kiew and Constan- 
tinople." 

No capitulation is available of so early a date in which the prin- 
ciple of exterritoriality is so clearly recognized** and the rights of 
heirs to estates abroad and of shipwrecked vessels and seamen so 
amplv safeguarded.*^ The circumstance that the Varangians de- 
manded freedom of trade and exemptions from customs duties 
clearly proves that they had entertained relations with Byzantium 
long in advance of that time and had become a factor of consequence 
in Greek commercial affairs. Supplying slaves, furs, skins, and honey, 
they bought from the Greeks^silkstuffs, spices, jewelry, fruit, and wine. 
It may be assumed that they had their Quarter and ''scala'' (quay) 
in Constantinople but, as thev were dreaded pagans, outside the city 
walls (probably on the Bosphorus, in the present suburb of Beshik- 
tash), and that, in this little imperium, they governed themselves 
according to Scandinavian law as applied by themselves, through 
their chiefs, under the provisions of their capitulations. 

« These treaties are mentioned by Gibbon, Heyd, Pears, none of whom questions their genuineness. 

*' Leo the Deacon's report of the meeting between Zimisces and Svjatoslaf is exoeptionallv interesting 
and as reproduced in translation with comments by Sir Edwin Pears (The Fall of Constantinople) most 
instructive: "Swendoslav was compelled to accept terms. Ho stipulated that he should be allowed to 
leave the empire, and bound himself to send back the captives he had taken . On the other hand, the 
Romans promised to give the Russians safe-conduct for the purpose of trade in Constantinople, as they had 
before. After the wulng chief, who had led his sea-rovers across the Black Sea into the Danube, had 
signed peace with the emperor, he expressed his wish to see his gr^t and brave enemy. The interview took 
place on the banks of the Danube. Few more picturesque and characteristic scenes are recorded by the 
B3rzantine historians. Each of the leaders app^u^ in a manner characteristic of the nation to which he 
belonged. The emperor, clothed in a magnincent armor decked with gold and Jewels, rode down to the 
river-side at the head of a body of mounted guards glittering in gold and arms, but evidently well dis- 
plined and capable of rendering splendid ser\nce. On the other hand, Swendoslav came to the meeting 
place in a boat propelled by his soldiers, he himself rowing like one of the crew. Uis dress was a simple 
white garment, and in no way different from that of the rest except that it was cleaner. The two brave 
leaders and their followers represented, respectively, the spirit of the old time and the new— on the one side 
the stem imperial discipline, the sacrifice of the many for the glory of the few. and the machine-like order 
and regularity which was produced at the bidding of one man and had made Rome the mistress of the 
world; on the other, the equality and the self-reliance which recognizes that all citizens have an interest in 
the well-being of the state, and which was especially destined to characterize the great modern nations 
descended from their kinsmen." 

<• The f^rst treaty granting the right of exterritoriality which I have been able to find was made with the 
Warings. (Pears.) 

*' No instance is known of the repudiation at such an early date of the droit d'aubaine and the droit de 
naufrage. 

53210— S. Doc. 34, 67-1 2 
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THE VARANGIAN GUARD. 

As already mentioned in these pages, Varangians constituted 
the bodyguard of the Byzantine Emperors for several centuries. 
They were trusted by them because tney were strong and brave, 
and because they haued from the uttermost north (ultima Fhule). 
and consequently could have had no mterest in Greek intrigues ana 
family quarrels. Gradually, they acquired a name for honesty, 
truthfulness, and love of justice, above all steadfast loyalty, which 
is celebrated in many lands both m song and prose, and of which 
Anglo-Saxons in Constantinople are proud even to-day.** By the 
Greeks they were deemed barbarians, and as such they lived in 
Byzantium (Tsarigrad, Mikligard) under capitulations, typical of 
the times. Kolskegg Hamundsson is mentioned in the Icelandic 
sagas as the first chiei of the Varangian Guard, being in active service 
in 992, a hundred years before the Crusades. The Varangians soon 
became a corps d 61ite, their distinct weapon being a double-bit 
(bipennated) ax (the '^Danish battle-ax''). While at first the 
Varangian Guard which probably, under normal conditions, num- 
bered about 500 warriors, was composed of Scandinavians almost 
exclusively, a substantial Anglo-Saxon element from Great Britain 
was introduced into it after the battle of Hastings. 

The English wanted to escape Norman oppression and prepare 
for throwing off the yoke of William the Cfonqueror, So quite a 
number of tnem fled to Sven, King of the Danes, encouraging him 
to recover the inheritance of his grandfather, Canute the Great, 
while others came to Constantinople and offered their services to 
the Emperor of the east. Perhaps they had heard of the glorious 
career of Harald, chief of the Varangian Guard, who subsequently as 
Eling of Norway fell at Stamford Bridge, or they had learned of the 
Greek struggles with the Normans of Sicily and desired to take part 
in these wars in order to slake their thirst for revenge.^' It is well 
known that the Normans of Apulia and Sicily, who under Count 
Robert Guiscard and his successors attempted to conquer the Greek 
Empire, hailed from Normandy. The Varangians served in Con- 
stantinople until after its conquest by the Latms in 1204, at which 
time the majority of the guard were English, speaking their own 
language, and largely governed by their own laws as admmistered by 
officers of their own nationality. 

" Till the last days of the Fmpire, they preserved the inheritance of spotless loynlty and the use of the 
Danish or English tongue. Witn their broad and douMe-edged battle-axes on their shoulders, they at- 
tended the Greek Emperor to the temple, the senate, and the hippodrome; he slept and feasted under their 
trusty guard, and the keys of the palace, the treasury, and the capital were held by the 1 rm and faithful 
hands of the Varangians. (Gibbon.) 

That they retained, amid their east^'rn surroundings, their respect for wcmen as well as t*eir ^alo^, is 
shown by many circumstances ♦ ♦ * Warings and English, while occupants of the Greek palace, still 
spoke their own language, had their own laws, and choee, with certain exceptions, their own officers. The 
one in command was called the acolyth . or follower, because his place was immediately behind the Emperor. 
No bodyguard in any countrj^ was ever more completely trusted than the Varangians. Konc more com- 
pletely deserved such trust. They retained their sturdy northern independence in the midst of a corrupt 
court." (Pears.) 

« At the battle of Duraiio in which Emperor ' Icxius fought the Normans of Sicily (1082), "the strength 
of the Greek Army consisted in the Varangians, the Scandinavian Guard, whose numbers were re ^^uJly 
augmented by exiles from England." (Gibbon.) 
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Development of the Capitulatory Regime Down to the 

Crusades. 

rela.tions between east and west after the fall of rome. 

On the capture and pillage of Rome in 455 by Genseric, the 
barbarians wno took possession of the Western empire for a while 
maintained relations with the civilization of the East. But before 
long the connecting links wore out, in fact the chasm threatende 
to widen beyond repair. Gradually, however, intercommunication 
was resumed, and ultimately the Crusades, as initiated by the 
conquest of Sicily by the Normans,^ bridged the gap.*^^ 

While it is necessary to lay down this general principle of separation 
as characterizing the Dark Ages which preceded the age of revival, 
it must be pointed out that pilgrimages and commercial dealings, 
preserving to a Umited degree an intercourse between the eastern 
and western worlds, never ceased. Bv the berinning of the twelf tl^ ^ 
century, international commerce had developea sufficiently to require 
the protecting and restraining arm of the consular institution. 

Even before the appearance of Mohammed, Greeks, Syrians, 
Egyptians, and above all Jews had been wont to travel about in 
Italy, France, Spain, and more distant parts of Europe, merchants 
and artisans, peddling articles of luxurv from the looms and shops 
of the East, in the middle of the ninth century, according to Arab 
writers, a series of Jewish communities extended from Spain to 
China, linked one to the other, with hardly a break. France (Gaul), 
especially, had attracted numerous Syrians. The products of the 
East as thus introduced into the primitive marts of Europe, or 
brought home by merchants of the northern seaports of the Medi- 
terranean, fostered a view of Asiatic refinement which lured the 
feudal world and incited commerce to fresh achievements. 

PILGRIMAGES TO JERUSALEM. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem had been in vogue 
everv since the early days of the Christian era. Amalfi originated 
a colony in Jerusalem only a hundred years after the fall of Rome. 
Citizens of Amalfi foimded the first hospital in Jerusalem intended 
for westerners who came to the Holy Land as pilgrims or merchants. 
Charl^ the Great (768-814) enlisted special efforts to facilitate 
visits of pietv to Palestine. His relations with Harun al Rashid, the 
distinguished, khalif at Bagdad, have often been referred to by 
historians. 

It is claimed that the khalif (801), through the medium of a 
special embassy from Bagdad," handed to Emperor Charles the keys 

M The success of Robert Quiscard and his companions exercised a decisive influence on the mind of the 
nations whose shores were washed by the Mediterranean . Evidently one could still, although not without 
hardships, seize new lands and carve out fresh kingdoms. One might, into the bargain, like Henry of 
Burgundy, for such purpose choose countries of proverbial riches. As a matter of fact, the Normans made 
themselves wealthy at the same time as they maae themselves kings . Francis Rey, Les Colonies Franques 
de Syric, Pari", \m. 

*•» The trade with eastern nations received a great impulse at the time of the Crusadej*. Religious motives 
hastened the cjnflict, but the demand for oriental merchandise then sustained and later CQoilrmed the 
European States in preventing the various Mohammedan races from closing or dominating their routes of 
commerce to and from the East. F. E. Hinckley, American Consular Jurisdiction in the Orient, Washing- 
ton, 1900. 

*• These envoys are said to have been Jews. 
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of our Saviour's sepulcher as a mark of esteem from the '* Com- 
mander of the Faithfur' to the greatest of Christian kings. It would 
seem that, in those halcyon days, the Franks boasted monasteries, 
churches, hospices, nay even a library in Jerusalem. The Moslem 
rulers exacted certain fees from pilgrims in return for the recognition 
of their passports. Trading was permitted against the payment of a 
license. 

CHARLES THE GREAT AND THE PRINCIPLE OF EXTERRITORIALITY. 

There is little doubt that Charles the Great managed to masterially 
ameliorate the conditions surrounding pilgiimages to the Holy 
Land as well as traveling and international intercourse in general.^ 
The fact that the Greeks, who were strikingly more despised by the 
Moslems than the Franks, enjoyed the privileges of safe conduct 
when they came as pilgrims to Jerusalem, concessions which they 
owed to the prestige and to the sagacity of the western emperor, 
caused «i early wnter (William of Tyre) to intimate that Jerusalem 
seemed as much under the sway of Charles the Great as under that 
of the khalif . Most likely this is an overdrawn picture. One may, 
however, with a certain amount of justification, infer from the 
numerous tales of the glorious career of Charles the Great ^* that, 
under his patronage, Franks and Latins were allowed by the khalif 
to found permanent institutions of charity and of trade in the Holy 
City. Miltitz goes so far as to recognize in the conventions, whicn 
must have been negotiated for the purpose of affording the territorial 
sovereign and the foreigners in Jerusalem reciprocal guaranties, the 
"capitulations which still exist between the kings of France and the 
Ottoman Porte. ^' He inclines to think that these concessions 
which were executed or curtailed according to circumstances, such as 
the character or the policy of the Moslem nilers, form the basis of the 
consular jurisdiction subsequently exercised in the Levant and in 
Barbary. 

Spain and Sicily under Saracen rule rose to a high pitch of material 
prosperity, growing opulent from their agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. Barcelona and Palermo rankea among the most influential 
cities of Islam. It was the heyday of Arab sea power.*^^ 

The Moors carried on a fairly brisk trade with the Levant, mostly 
through the Jews, who were their loyal allies and efficient fellow- 
workers.*** Arab Spain and Sicily maintained commercial relations 

M In Egypt, Carthage, and other i>art8 of Africa he entered Into friendly relations with the Mohammedan 
princes. (HiU.) 

M Nevertheless, Nioephorus, the Byzantine emperor, "was determined to treat his rival as a mere 
barbarian king" (Hill). 

•» The Arabs were not exceedingly fond of the sea. Arab history, however, with apparent truth speaks 
of the "Battle of the Masts" which took place in the Phoenician maiii off Cyprus during Othman's 
khalifate, and in which Moawyah Ibn Abu Sofian, who had been permitted to fit out a fleet, utterly 
defeated that of the emperor. Moawyah then swept the sea victoriously and attacked not only Rhodes 
and Constantinople, but also Crete and Malta. Musa I bn Nosseyr^ the hero of numerous Arab triumphs 
in North Africa, was not loss satisfied with the description of the Mediterranean (given by Amru, the 
conqueror of Egypt, to Khalif Omar) as "a great pool which some foolhardy people furrow, looking like 
ants on logs of wood*' (Washington Irving: Successors of Mohammed). Cnder Khalif Abdulmalek's 
orders, Musa not only built docks and ships in the port of Tunis (7ai), but his naval armaments scoured 
the .Mediterranean and devastated the islands thereof for many scasoiJs. 

M The Jews assimilated the Arab tongue, and it was they who initiated the western Latin writers of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in the Greek and Arabic writings and traditions, just as the Arabs, 
greatly aided in this task by Jews and Nestorians, had preserved and transmitted much that was valuable 
in the science of the Greeks and the Persians. 

Under several Christian kings in Spain in the twelfth century we find Jewish communities living under 
their own Mosaic law and tried and judged by their rabbis. Similar groups had probably existec in the 
Provencial, Italian, and Sicilian seaports during the Middle Ages ever since the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the dispersion of the Jews. 
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with North Africa, including Egypt, and with the Greek Empire. 
Merchants of Almeria and Malaga Duilt ships which could reach oyria 
in 36 days.*^ They also traded with Genoa and Pisa. '^ By the open- 
ing of the ninth century Cordova, Granada, Seville, and Toledo had 
attained an unmatched degree of prosperity, and their requirements 
of eastern products grew apace with the development of Moorish 
civilization. During the eighth and ninth centuries science, philoso- 
phy, and literature were most assiduously cultivated by the Arab 
scholars, and the courts of the khalifs presented in culture and luxury 
a striking contrast to the rude and barbarous courts of the kings and 
princes of western Christendom." " 

From his fruitful realms the most powerful Spanish khalif derived 
an annual tribute of about $30,000,000,^* a sum which in the tenth 
century most probably surpassed the united revenues of the Christian 
monarchs." His royal seat of Cordova contained 600 mosques, 900 
baths, and 200,000 houses. He gave laws to 80 cities of the first 
order, to 300 of the second and third order; and the fertile banks of 
the Guadelquivir were adorned with 12,000 villages and hamlets. 
The Arabs might exaggerate the truth, but they created, and they 
describe, the most prosperous era of the riches, the cultivation, and 
the populousness of Spain .^* 

Oi Cordova it has been told ^^ that a man after sunset might walk 
through it in a straight line for 10 miles by the light of the public 
lamps; 700 years after this time there was not so much as one public 
lamp in London. Its streets were solidly paved. In Paris, centuries 
later, whoever stepped over his threshold on a rainy day stepped up 
to his ankles in mud. The palaces of the khalifs were magnincently 
decorated.*® 

Those sovereigns might well look down with supercihous contempt 
on the dwellings of the rulers of Germany, France, and England, 
which were scarcely better than stables — chinmeyless, windowless, 
and with a hole in the roof for the smoke to escape, like the wigwams 
of certain Indians.**^ Musa's successors gradually introduced into 
Spain all the luxuries and prodigalities of Asia.'^ 

While existing records prove that the trade of the Spanish Arabs 
extended into the Black Sea and the Indian Ocean, it is likely that 
Arab Sicily confined itself to its commerce with Mahdia (the port of 
Cairewan) and other seaports of North Africa, including Alexandria. 
Sicily's trade was hampered by the active hostility of Genoa, Pisa, 
and Marseilles, and did not attain particular international importance 
xmtil the Norman conquest. More noteworthy than their foreign 

» Gibbon. 

«Beyd. 

M Myers. 

MCommerre (under Abdul Rahmftn HI) was so highly developed that the import and export duties 
provided the larger part of the national revenue. Doey (quoting Chasdar's letter to the king of the 
Chazars). 

» Draper. 

•0 "Do not talk of the court of Bagdad and its glittering magnificence; do not praise Persia and China 
and their manifold advantages; for there is no spot on earth like Cordova," sings an Arab poet. The fame 
of Cordova penetrated even distant Germany; the Saxon nun Hroswltha, famous in the last half of the 
tenth centwrv for her Latin poems and dramas, called it the jewel of the world. (Doty.) 

A Three mfles from Cordova, in honor of his favorite sultana, the third and greatest of the Abdul Rahmans 
C(mstructed the dty. palace, and gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five years, ana above three millions sterling, 
were employ^ by the founder; ms liberal taste Invited the artists of Constantinople, the most skillfui 
sculpters and architects of the age; and the buildings were sustained or adorned by 1,200 columns of Spanish 
and African, or Greek and Italian marble. The hall of audience was encrusted with gold and pearus, and 
a great basin in the center was surrounded with the curious and costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. 
In a lofty pavlllion of the gardens one of these basins and fountains, so delightful in a sultry climate, was 
replenianea not with water, but with the purest quicksilver. The seraglio of Abdul Rahman, his wivML 
concubines, and black eunuchs, amounted to 6,000 persons, and he was attended to the field by a guard 
of 12,000 horse, whose belts and sdmitars were studded with gold. (Gibbon.) 
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trade achievement was the zeal and success of the Arabs of Sicily 
in creating home industries. They introduced into Sicily the cultiva- 
tion of Asiatic and African products, much needed in Europe, such 
as cotton, sugar, and dates. 

EARLY BLOOM OF MARSEILLES. 

Among the western cities which first displayed signs of commercial 
life after the fall of Rome, Marseilles easily assumed first rank. 
There seems to be no doubt that the merchants of this ancient Greek 
settlement entered into relations with the Greek Empire and with 
Egypt prior to the Arab era. Capitulations are said to have existed 
between King Chilperic (561-584) and Emperor Tiberius II (578- 
582) regulating the privileges of the shipping interests of Agde and 
Marseilles. Mezerai is quoted as writing that ''the stipends which 
(in the seventh century) our kings drew from Byzantium coupled 
with the commerce which their subjects pursued in the empire of 
the East, brought from that country into France an abimdance of 
gold and silver, as also quantities of precious stones, silks, rich gar- 
ments, and ornaments.'' In the begmning of the eighth century, 
Provencial pilgrims and traders in the regions of the Holy Land came 
across in Venetian ships as also merchants of Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
and especially Amalfi, the latter having already entered into capitula- 
tions with the khalifs.®^ French historians, while granting that 
Amalfi, among all European nations, led the van in ralestine and 
Syria during the centuries preceding the crusades, insist that to 
their country belongs the honor of having first secured a real foot- 
hold in Egypt. The khan or fonduk of Marseilles in Alexandria is 
claimed to be the oldest of its kind in the valley of the Nile. King 
Louis (the *'Debonnaire") in 820 ordered a considerable fleet into 
the Mediterranean for the purpose of punishing pirates who were 
preying upon French shipping. While the transactions between the 
commercial cities of southern France (Marseilles, Aries, Narbonne, 
Adge, Toulouse, Montpellier) and the Greek Empire were relatively 
extensive in the sixth and seventh centuries, they suffered (as did 
the Italian seaports of Genoa, Pisa, et al.) a severe check from the 
Arab invasion of northern Africa, Spain, and Sicily, which added 
perceptibly to the number of pirates already operating in the waters 
of the western Mediterranean. Not till the crusades did Franco 
again play a conspicuous part in international affairs. 

BRIEF BUT BRILLLV.NT CAREER OF AMALFI. 

During the ninth century and down to 1077, the Italian city- 
state of Amalfi could boast both a maritime code and an efficient 
merchant marine.*** Amalfitan settlements were founded in Syria, 

« MUtltz. 

e The birth of maritime lt»w is traced to the Rhodians but perhaps more proi>erly to .* malfl In whose 

■ tables" of fmal was the source of the 



"tables" the customs of the sea received a written form. Tie 

famous **Cons6lato del Mare" which the Venetians with great solemnity adopted as their maritime code 
(St. Sophia, Constantuiople, 1255), and which was later accepted by the Pisans, the Genoese, the Keapol- 
itans, tM .\ragone8o, and other peoples. Thus was established a fundamental law for all the ports of the 
Mediterranean— the first example of law international among the nations of Europe. Not unnaturally, 
its provisions were marked by the nairowness of the time, for the enemy's cargo was not only good pri^e 
wherever taken but the neutral earner was obliged to convey it into port for the benefit of the captor. 
Still it was a substitution of general principles for the chances of arbitrary force, and the auspicious begin 



Thus began upon sea a law of nations which later times extended to intercourse upon the land and raised 
to the dignity of international jurisprudence. (Hill.) 



nlng of a new public order in the world, transplanted to France and to the shores of the Baltic, the rules 
of the "Consofato" furnished the foundation of the "Gugemens d'Olcron," and the "Laws of Wisbv." 
" .... . . the land and raisec* 

^Google 
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Egypt, and Barbary as well as in Palermo and Byzantium long 
before the crusades.'* In Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria they eventually acquired the privilege of maintaining 
independent colonies. It is highly probable that Amalfi was the 
first western nation to secure capitulations with Saracen rulers. 

For several hundred years, the westerners had come to Syria 
primarily as pilgrims. They did not long, however, remain blind 
to the seductive riches of the Orient and the abundance of rare 
articles, such as spices, silks, and precious stones which were dis- 
played by Moslem traders visiting Jerusalem on their return from 
Mecca. Quite naturally, the spirit of gain was aroused, and 1080 
Italians from Amalfi founded a trading post in the Holy City. 
Already they had obtained from, the sultan of Egypt, with whom 
they were on friendly terms, autliorization to build m Jerusalem a 
hospice for pilgrims and merchants of their nationality. Soon the 
affluence of foreigners impelled them to construct two more, one for 
women and another for stranded pilgrims from the West regardless 
of nationality. These establishments which, according to William 
of Tyre, were supported by alms from Amalfi (then imder Norman 
dominion) gave Dirth to tne Latin colonies in Syria and Palestine 
which flourished so brightly during the crusades. 

By the dawning of the ninth century, Amalfi had outdistanced 
all nations in the Mediterranean trade. Its merchants obtained 
special commercial privileges in Constantinople before the Venetians • , 
tneir settlement in the Greek metropolis long survived the polictial 
downfall of the mother city. They also possessed an entire section 
of Antioch prior to the crusades. Gradually deprived of their 
position of preeminence in the ports of the Byzantine empire through 
the jealousy of Venice and the enmity raging between Normans and 
Greeks, the Amalfites bent their energies upon consolidating their 
ancient relations with Syria and Bigypt. In struggles throughout 
the ninth and tenth centuries between Christian principalities and 
Saracens in southern Italy, Amalfi not seldom fought on the side 
of the latter as did also Naples, Gaeta^ and Salerno. At times, 
treaties of alliance, or at least of friendship, subsisted between these 
city-states and the Moslems of North Africa. In this manner, 
Amalfi had gained influential friends among the Mohammedans, 
which circumstances, from an economic point of view, more than 
counterbalanced the wrath of the Pope.** 

The career of the Amalfites was orilliant but brief. In 1137, a 
Pisan fleet, under orders issued by Emperor Lothar II, seized Amalfi 
which then, along with independence, lost much of its power. Before 
the end of the crusades, Amalfi had played its part in history. 

It is not definitely known whether the Amalfites obtained Civpitu- 
lations from the Greek emperors. They were nominally (rreek 
subjects (until in 1073 they more or less voluntarily placed themiselves 
imder the protection of Robert Guiscard) , and as such they required 
no special introduction. Under Norman administration, the 
Amalntes, being considered an unfriendly nation, no favors could 

•• The Vmalltana s^istalned warehouses ("factories") in several ports: in Palermo they controlled one 
of the suburbs, anl they boasted quite an establishment in Messina. These depots were widely known 
unlor the Amal tan name. They enjoyed similar privileges in Constantinople, and historians of the 
time affirm that no other merchants nor navigators were seen in Antioch, .Alexandria, Syria, 1 rabin, 
India, than those of Amal\ (Miltitz (Muratori et al).) 

• In 10S5, Rome was rifled by Normans and Saracens bent upon driving out Emperor Rrnry IV , 
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be expected from the Greeks. Nevertheless, it has been discovered 
that there existed an Amalfitan colony in Constantinople, at the 
head of which stood (1075) Pantaleon, a noblemaa of Amalfi, who 
is reputed to have erected and endowed hospitals in Antioch and 
Jerusalem. Mention is made, in reliable writings, of an Amalfitan 
monastery in Constantinople (as well as that on Mount Athos} of 
an earlier date. Pantaleon enjoyed the title of consul, probably an 
honorary rank bestowed upon him by the Greek emperor if not 
derived from his possible connections with the consuliat de mer 
institution at home. 

SICILY UNDER THE NORMANS. 

In 1006, on their return from Jerusalem in Amalfitan galleys,, 
certain Normau pilgrims rescued Salerno from Saracen imposition. 
They constituted the nucleus of those bands of invaders from Nor- 
mandy who, tempted by fame and riches, responded to the call of 
their pUgrim kinsmen and ultimately carved out for themselves the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies. By tHus attacking the Moslems, driv- 
ing them out of Italy, and expropriating their possessions, they gave 
a powerful impulse to the crusades.'* Tnese Northmen, whose name 
under French influence had been softened into Normans, were simply 
changed from heathen Vikings, delighting in the wild life of sea 
'rover and oirate, into Christian knights, eager for pilgrimages, cru- 
sades,*^ ana other adventures. The conquest of Sicily by tne Nor- 
mans ** must be considered as the point of departure and first act of 
the crusades which it antedated by only half a dozen years. 

Norman rule in Sicily and southern Italy substantially promoted 
civilization throughout the world as then known. The annals of the 
reigns of the Norman kings form the most attractive pages in Sicilian 
history. While the Norman administrators never lost sight of the 
advantages to them of the feudal system (to which the conquest 
soon adoed the counterpoise of a strongly organized central authority) , 
they distinguished themselves, for all ages to come, by their tolera- 
tion. *' Roger at Palermo,'' says the historian Freeman, ''recalls 
Theodoric at Ravenna." Ruling over adherents of paganism, of 
Arianism, and of Catholicism, theGothic king had in fact at the outset 
of the sixth century bestowed on Italy rdigious peace. Even so, 
Roger of Sicily, governing a country in which several leading religions 
met, and at a time in which religious toleration was unknown, intro- 
duced and enforced absolute equality of beliefs.®* 

Moslems, Greeks, Jews, and other foreigners were protected in their 
customs, and their communities, by express provisions, enjoyed the 
right of being ruled according to their own laws.^^ Notwithstanding 
these distinctions, at the court of Palermo appeared Moslem doctors 

wRey. 

« Ernest Nys: Researches in the History of Economics, Brussels (translation by N. F. and A. R. Dry- 
hurst. London, 1889). 

« The deliverance of the island, so vainly undertaken bv the forces of the eastern empire, was adiieved 
by a small and private band of adventurers. (Gibbon (Malaterra).) 

Pisa had hoped and tried to conquer Sicily on her own account, as this island In Moslem hands had 
proved a serious obstacle to Pisan commercial expansion . Genoa and Pisa, acting together, had previously 
taken Sardinia from the Moslems. 

« Nys. 

70 Roger's administration displays a liberal and enlightened mind above the limits of his age and educa- 
tion. The Moslems were maintained in the firee enjoyment of their religion and property.— Gibbon 
(Malaterra). 
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and the best scholars of Italy, France, and England by the side of 
learned Byzantines and of industrious and active Jews; to all of them 
royal favor was extended.* By the fusion of the characteristic quali- 
ties of the various races, intellectual and artistic achievements were 
obtained which modem writers love to extol. 

Security and prosperity reigned in both Sicily and southern Italy. 
Material wealth grew by commerce as much as by industry fas, for 
instance, the manufacture of silk, until then monopolized by Greece 
and the Orient) . No sooner had the Normans become firmly settled 
in Sicily before the Amalfites, the Venetians, the Pisans, and the 
Genoese sought and obtained permits from the Norman kings to 
establish *' factories" (fonduks) in the latter's ports and participate 
in their carrying trade. It was of transcendent importance to all 
maritime nations of Europe that the Strait of Messina should be con- 
trolled by friends insteaa of by pirates. In those days, as far as 
practicalile, seagoing craft invariably hugged the coast lines. 

Sicily's foreign trade was, in no small measure, directed toward 
the seaports of Africa, and especially Alexandria, greatly favored by 
the pleasant relations existing between the Moslems and the Normans. 
It also extended in other directions. Sicilian vessels were frequently 
seen in the Golden Horn. 

VENICE. 

As early as the beginning of the ninth century, Venetian ships 
called at ports of Egypt, Syria, and the eastern Empire. Through its 
communications by land, Venice was the nearest outlet for Grerman 
industry, and here the merchants of central and western Europe 
bought as much of the products of the Orient as their limited means 
would afford, to be distributed to the tribes and nations of the interior 
from Numberg, Augsburg, and similar budding marts among the 
barbarians. History informs us of the troubles Venice drew down 
upon its head by selling to the Moslems, in spite of papal prohibition, 
shipbuilding material, arms, and slaves. In the Grreek Empire, the 
Venetians traded already at the time of Charles the Great. Many 
Venetians served in the imperial army, Venetian ships carried mails 
between west and east. Doge Peter II Orseolo (991-1009) power- 
fully promoted the foreign trade of Venice by treaties with many 
nations, both Christian and Saracen. The capitulations obtained by 
the doge's ambassadors are not known except that which was granted 
by Emperors Basil II and Constantine (991) securing to Venetian 
merchants and Venetian ships numerous important concessions, 
among them their own special magistrate in Constantinople, named 
by the Emperor for this exclusive purpose. However, much more 
valuable was the capitulation accorded to the Venetians in 1082 in 
reward for their assistance to the Emperor in the war against Count 
Robert Guiscard and his ambitious Normans. 

Under this capitulation,^^ Emperor Alexis promised to pay an 
annual tribute of 20 pounds of gold to the church of St. Marc, to 
bestow on the doge in perpetuo the title and stipend of protosevasto 
t prince ), to grant the title ana ! 



C'most august prince ), to grant the title ana stipend of ipertino 



^ Aima Konmena: Alexiad (trans, by O. A. Hovgaard, Copenhagen). Alethea Wiel: The Navy of 
Venice, London, 1910. 
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('^most honorable") to the patriarch; to compel the citizens of 
Amalfi to pay a yearly tax to the church of St. Marc, which was to be 
levied on all the warehouses and goods owned by them in Constan- 
tinople; to make a free gift of a warehouse, some residences, four 
lanamg stages, and a bakery, with its dues, to the Venetians living in 
Constantinople (this quarter was situated between the Jewish auay 
and the Vigla or Vigilia, a night ^ardl^ouse) ; to make a gift to tnem 
of the church of St. Andrew at Dyrrhachium (Durazzo m Albania) 
with its tithes; to grant the Venetians free trade absolutely, with no 
duties of any sort, whether of custom, anchorage, and the like, in all 
the ports of the Empire. No magistrates might limit the commerce 
of the Venetians, ana no restrictions as to goods or tariffs could affect 
them; in commercial and shippmg matters" they became inde- 
pendent of all Greek jurisdiction. While the principle of exterri- 
toriality had been recognized in other and earlier capitulations, the 
imperial **bull" of 1082 ranks among the first typical capitulations 
of which full and reliable record is available. 

Among all the commercial nations of the Middle Ages, Venice 
gained &st rank, and this preponderance the Republic of St. Marc 
was able to maintain (with short intervals when Genoa, in Constan- 
tinople at least, took her place) imtil the discovery of America and 
the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Half oriental in its architecture, costumes, habits, and ideas, by virtue of its com- 
merce the most cosmopolitan of the Italian cities, Venice became the connecting link 
between the east and the west, and the medium through which the arts, industries, 
etiquette, and diplomacy of the Orient were transplanted to western Europe, there to 
enter upon a career of fraitfulness and development.'* 

GENOA. 

As Venice owed its progress to republican institutions which 
afforded free vent for the enterprise of its merchants, so the Tuscan 
Republics first entered upon their career of remarkable development 
when, toward the end oi the eleventh century, shortly prior to the 
Crusades, their respective citizens acquired self-government under 
Qonsuls elected by themselves. 

For nearly two centuries the fleets of Venice and Genoa contended, 
as did formerly the navies of Rome and Carthage, for the supremacy 
of the sea, Venice ultimately predominating in tne ports of Syria and 
Egypt and over the trade routes of the Euphrates and the Red Sea, 
while Genoa's hegemony prevailed in the Greek empire and in the 
Black Sea. Genoa's influence was greatly lessenea by the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople in 1204 and, so far as the Greek Empire 
was concerned, was brought to an end bv the capture of Constanti- 
nople in 1453 when Galata, itself a walled city under Geneose ad- 
ministration, was at the height of its power under capitulations 
which, however, were renewed within a month by Mohammed, in 
virtually the same form. 

Genoese statesmen had managed to be of service to the Greek 
Empire almost as early as the Venetians. In reward they obtained 
from the emperors various trade advantages which, however, did not 
at first comprise any specific provision for extraterritorial jurisdiction 

"HfU. 

'* MiUitf.. without siiffldfuit warrant, includes criminal cases. 
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as in the Venetian capitulation or in that granted the Pisans by Alexius 
Comnenus in return for help against Count Bohemund of Antioch, 
both antedating the Genoese concessions. 

BYZANTIUM. 

As regards the Greek Empire, its commerce, which flourished 
abundantly as late as the reign of Justinian and even later, gradually 
became moribund under the weight of monopoly.^^ In earlier days 
the Greeks had themselves gone to India ana Persia to fetch spices, 
drugs, textiles, jewelry, ana other oriental specialities. Even after 
they had lost portions of Asia Minor, all of Syria and Palestine, and 
Egypt to the Saracens, the Greeks still figured as a predominating 
factor in the Qonmierce of the world as middlemen between the 
Arabs (who in turn dealt with Asia and Africa) and the nations of 
the w^t and the north. Ultimately Greek effeminacy and monkish- 
ness, indisposed to endure the stram of commercial activity, retired 
from the field in favor of the more vigorous and more aggressive 
Latins, Franks, and Northmen. 

Leaving out the monarchy of China, the world was disputed by the 
three great empires of the Greeks, the Saracens, and the Franks. As 
appraised by Gibbon, their strength may be ascertained by a com- 
parison of tneir courage, their arts, and riches, and their obedience to 
a supreme head who might call into action all the energies of the State. 
The Greeks, far inferior to their rivals in the first, were superior to 
the Franks and at least equal to the Saracens in the second and third 
of these qualifications.'^ 

The entire world was influenced by Byzantium, sometimes called 
''the Paris of the Middle Ages.'' Through her the barbarians of the 
west obtained the idea of a more refined, more elegant life; through 
her the Slavs of the east were raised to the dignity of an historical 
existence; even the clever Arabs owe to her some oi the splendor of 
Bagdad and Cordova.^* As the keeper for centuries of the treasures of 
ancient civilization, Byzantium justly occupies an important place in 
universal history. 

In the Greek Empire the leading commercial centers next to Con- 
stantinople, which remained the diief emporium of the world, were 
Antioch and Trebizond. Salonika and Cnerson also loomed large. 
In the Islamic world Alexandria vied with Bagdad, Barcelona, and 
Palermo for leadership in foreign commerce. The two latter cities, 
however, did not long abide in the possession of the Moslems. But 
Constantinople outshone even Bagdad and Cordova. ''It is here,'' 
says Benjamin of Tudela, "in the queen of cities, that the tributes of 
the Greek Empire are annually deposited, and the lofty towers are 
filled with precious magazines of silk, purple, and gold. It is said 
that Constantinople pays each day to her sovereign 20,000 pieces of 
gold, which are levied on the shops, taverns, and markets, on the 
merchants of Persia and Egypt, of Russia and Hungary, of Italy and 
Spain, who frequent the capital by sea and land." 

» Gibbon. 

7* Just as the Roman Emperor and later the Turkish Sultan so the Byzantine Kmperor united in his 
person all the pohtlcal and ecclesiastical power of the State, from the time of Justinian to the fall of Con- 
stantinople. Similar causes produce similar results. As in the Greek so also in the Turkish case, the cen- 
tralized miJitarv power destroyed the free develonment of the popular forces, caused the monopolizing of 
nearly all brancnes of commerce and industry, and rendered impossible an orderly, equitable administra- 
tion of Janice-— Martens. 

T« Chas. Diehl: Etudes Byzantines, Paris, 1905. 
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CHERSON, TREBIZOND, ANTIOCH. 

In the Crimean peninsula Greeks early had founded a trading post 
under the name of Cherson, which for several centuries exercised a 
paramount influence in its commercial relations with the barbarians 
of the north, just as Trebizond, on the other side of the Black Sea, 
served the caravan trade of the east, of India and China, via Samar- 
kand and Bokhara. Tana, on the Don, and Itel, on the Volga, ranked 
high as commercial outposts. Antioch, the capital of Syria, as th6 
terminal on the Mediterranean of important caravan routes from the 
Persian Gulf, figured among the greatest trading cities of the Middle 
Ages. Its harbor, a few miles distant from the city itself (Seleuciaor 
Suedieh), was the meeting place of vessels of many nations. Here 
the Amalfites had a *' factory'* (fonduk), probably managed under 
capitulations, prior to the Crusades. 

THE ARABS. 

Travelers and traders par excellence, the Arabs, although they 
preferred the camel and the caravan, could boast a merchant marine 
of no mean size, and their sails were spread in many waters, especially 
in those of Asia — the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean — 
but also on the coasts of Africa and in the sea of China. The Arabs 
established governments and institutions in Asia, Africa, and Spain 
which in many respects served the Christians as models. '^The use 
of the compass, gunpowder, books engraved on wood blocks, paper 
money, ana astronomical lore are so many fruits gathered through 
intercourse with Mongols. Progress in the art of engineering and in 
the use of projectiles, development of the study of geography, medi- 
cine, botany, and mathematics, these were some of the enects of 
contact with the Arabs.'' To all this should be added, says Dr. 
Nys most appropriately, *^a higher consideration, the widening of 
the circle of opinions, and the destruction of prejudices and errors.'* 

For 900 years Moslem culture influenced an essential part of the 
world. The light which flashed from Samarkand, Bagdad, and 
Cairo, from Cordova, Seville, and Valencia illuminated countries far 
and wide. 

The Arabs not only left their intellectual impress upon Europe whose teachers they 
were for centuries: Our obligations to them in the arts of life are even more marked 
than in the higher branches of science. In agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce 
thev achieved triumphs which forever will conspicuously associate them with the 
world's progress. 

Describing the reception of a Greek Embassy to the Khalif in 917, 
the historian Abdulfeda suggests the glory of Bagdad at a time when 
Arab initiative and enterprise had given place to outward show of 
luxury: 

The Khalif *s whole army, both horse and foot, was under arms, which toj^ether made 
a body of 160,000. His state officers, the favorite slaves, stood near him in splendid 
apparel, their belts glittering with gold and gems. Near them were 7,000 eunuchs, 
4,000 of them white, the remainder black . Th e porters or doorkeepers were in number 
700. Barges and boats, with the most superb decorations, were seen swimming upon 
the Tigris. Nor was the palace itself less splendid, in which were hung up 38,000 
pieces of tapestry, 12,500 of which were of silk embroidered with gold. The carpets 
on the floor were 22,000. A hundred lions were brought out, with a keeper to each 
lion. 
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Among the other spectacles of rare and stupendous hixury was a tree of gold and 
silver spreadini; into 18 large branches, on waicn, and on the leaser boughs, sat a variety 
of birds made of the same precious metals, as well as the leaves of the tree. While the 
machinery affected spontaneous motions, the several birds warbled their natural har- 
mony. Through this scene of magnificance the Greek ambassador was led by the 
vizir to the foot of the Khalif's throne.^* 

In fetching from distant Asiatic and African markets ffoods needed 
and wanted in Europe, and which they deposited in Mediterranean 
and Black Sea ports to be withdrawn by tne vessels from the west, 
the Arabs had often had administered to them the exterritorial system 
which they subsequently appUed in Egypt, Syria, and Spain to the 
traders of Europe. 

ARAB COLONY IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Opinions differ as to when an Arab colony was first founded in 
Constantinople. It may be safely observed that a mosque was built 
in the Greek metropolis in the days of Emperor Leo the Isaurian 
(717).^* In 1049 Emperor Constantine Monomachus, in order to 
mollify the Turkish invader Ertoghrul, repaired the mosque and 
furnished it, at his own expense, with all requisites for the proper 
worship of Mohammed. That an Arab colony already existed is 
shown by a riot directed against it in 1044 by Armenians and Jews. 
These Arabs undoubtedly were governed by a Mohammedan official 
of their choice, but history, as we have it, leaves to Sultan Bayazid 
the satisfaction of establishing (1391) a kadi and a Turkish court in 
the metropolis of the Eastern Church. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

No trade route of the Middle Ages outranked that from India and 
China to Aden and thence to Egypt. This commercial highway 
drew also upon the resources of the eastern coast of Africa. Most 
frequently transshipment was effected at Aden into minor vessels 
familiar with the navigation of the Red Sea. At a point on the 
latter called Aidab, the merchandise was loaded onto camels for 
Assuan, there to be transferred into Nile boats and carried to Alex- 
andria which, in the language of William of Tyre, had once more 
grown into ''a public market for both worlds" (forum publicum 
utrique orbi). In 638 Egypt had been invaded by the Arabs, whose 
leader reported to the Khalif, Abu Bekr: *^I have taken Alexandria, 
the great city of the West.'' In the heat of conquest, the Alexandrine 
library had been burned; the city had been dismantled. Soon, 
however, the Arab leaders set to work repairing the damage and 
Alexandria became once more a flourishing commercial metropolis 
on which numerous Italian, French, Spanish, and even Greek ports 
depended for their supply of cotton, sugar, and spices. In return, 
Amalfitan, Venetian, Pisan, and Genoese ships would carry to Egypt, 
iron, shipbuilding timber, and arms, not to mention slaves, and 
thus incur the condemnation of the church for rendering aid and 
comfort to the enemies of Christianity. While capitulations were 
entered into between the Sultans of Babylon (as El Kair or Cairo 

« Gibbon. 

*> VoA Hantmen Geschichte des Osmanlschen Reldis, 1835; Heyd, Depplng. 
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was then called) and foreign nations long before the Cmsades, no 
such treaties have been preserved as far as present knowledge 
extends. 

IN BARBARY. 

Commercial relations between the European trade centers (Bar- 
celona, Pisa, Amalfi, Venice, et al.), and trie ports of North Africa 
date back to the eighth century. War, however, was the prevailing 
condition.'* It is recalled that in 1044 the Pisans concjuered the 
city of Bona, which was a popular resort for Moslem pirates, and 
that in 1087 a large expedition of Pisans and Genoese, at the invita- 
tion of Pope Victor III, successfully attacked Mahdia, the port of 
Cairewan, which was the metropolis of the Barbary States, and com- 

})elled Prince Temin to grant them freedom of trade besides indemni- 
ying them for previous losses. The first treaty known as between 
the Barbary States and the nations of Europe was that concluded 
between Pisa and the Sultan of Morocco in 1133, i. e., during the 
Crusades. Heyd, however, relates that the envoys whom Venice, 
during the administration of Doge Peter II Orseolo (991-1009), sent 
to various Moslem capitals (Aleppo, Damascus, Cairo, Cairewan, 
Palermo, etc.), undoubtedly brought back, on the termination of 
their uniformly successful mission, capitulations which assured to 
the Venetian merchant vessels anew a friendly reception among the 
Mohammedans of Syria, North Africa, and Sicilv. It is not unlikely 
that several princes of Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, Mogador, and Tangier 
were included among those with whom the Venetians at that time 
entered into compact. 

IN THE NORTH. 

In their piratical excursions, the Vikings followed two routes to 
the east, one by the way of Gibraltar and the other hugging the 
rivers of Russia. These identical routes were frequented also by 
pilgrims and traders from the north after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Scandinavia (1000-1035). 

More or less as Hengist and Horsa were 'invited" to Britain and, 
obeying the call, ushered into the British Isles the Jutes, the Saxons, 
the Angles, so Rurik and other Varangian chiefs of his family in 862 
were waited upon by a Slav embassy and exhorted to come east and 
rule over a confederation of Slav tnbes at that time clustered about 
Novgorod (Holmgard). Though harassed by attacks on the part 
of Tartars, the Slavs suffered from the demoralizing effects of internal 
dissensions. Rurik and his Varangians promptly accepted the trust 
and on arrival in ^^Gardariki'' built the camp of Aldegja (Ladoga). 
The Varangians had previously traded among the Slavs and at times 
raided some of their dominions." They were reputed inveterate 

7« Pisa and Genoa were repeatedly sacked by Moslem pirates. 

" As early as the ninth century, takin*^ advantage of the rivers and emnloyinp portable boats (canoes), 
they traded as far as the Caspinn Sea and beyond as shrvn by the numerous Arab and other coins un- 
earthed in modern Scandtnavia. 

Heyd (quoting Masudi): In 913 the Rjs plundered the coasts of the Caspian Sea; they had 500 ships 
with 100 men in each ship. 
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fighters who ''sighed in the laziness of peace, and smiled in the 
agonies of death/' '* and as such they were wanted to face the turbu- 
lent Tartars.^** 

Quite naturally, they soon imposed their rule on the less warlike 
and disunited Slav tribes, and Rurik thus became the father (862) of 
a dynasty which reigned for more than 700 years *® and the father of 
the present Russian Empire. 

Two of Rurik's chiefs, Askold (Hoskuldr) and Dir (Dyri), ''not of 
his family, '' separated themselves from the main body and started 
for Constantinople in search of fresh adventures. At Kiew they 
defeated the Poljans, who paid tribute to the mighty Chazars, and 
there thev settlea down. Some 20 years later (882) , Rurik*s successor 
Oleg (Helgi) attacked Kiew and, after killing Askold and Dir, became 
master of the "mother of all Russian cities." From this time on, 
Kiew (Kaenugardr) remained the metropolis of "Slavonia'' ("Scythia 
magna"). 

Tne Varan^ans (Nestor's Varegs) originally were inhabitants of 
the Scandinavian countries and came from across the Varangian Sea 
(Mare Varegum or, in Arabic, Bahr Varank, i. e., the Baltic). Among 
them Nestor mentions Swedes, Northmen, Angles, and Goths. Their 
common name, Varangian, indicates that they were professional 
vikings. By the Slavs, they were often called Kus, not because of 
their red hair and fair complexion, as some aver, but because they 
were known to the Finns, their neighbors, as oarsmen or sailors 
(ruotsi). In Greek accounts they were promiscuously termed /^m 
(Rh6s or Rus) and fia.o6,yyoi (Varangoi), and the Arabs adopted 
this appellation (Rus, Varank). While the name of Rus (Latin: 
Rusii) was destined to survive in the end, the original founders of the 
Russian monarchy were best known in the Middle Ages as Varingi 
(Latin) or Varangians (derived from the root vara, which suggests a 

w piracy was the exercise, the trade, the glory, and the virtue of the Scandinavian youth. Impatient of 
a bleik cUoiate and narrow limits, they started from the banquet, grasped their arms, sounded their horn, 
ascended their ve-»sels, and explored every coast tliat promised either spoil or settlement. The Baltic v.'as 
the first scone of their naval achievements; they visited the eastern shores, the silent residence of Fennic 
and S-iavonlan tribes; and the primitive Russians of the Lake Ladoga paid a tribute, the skins of white 
squirrels, to these strangers . whom they saluted with the title of Varangians or Corsairs. Their superiority 
In arms, discipline, and renown commanded the fear and reverence of the natives.— Gibbon. 

In the court of Harald the Fairhaired (850-933), sea robbery was strictly forbidden as between Harald's 
own countries, but as against foreign countries it continued to be the one profession for a gentleman.— 
Carlyle: Early Kings of Norway. 

» Ab^ut this Ume (8.50), in the reipi of Ethelwulf, King of the West Saxons and father of Alfred the Great, 
the Q St great invasion of England by Northmen took place. "In those days," say the Ando-Saxon his- 
torians, 'Hhe Onmipitent God sent hordes innumerable of cruel invaders who spared neither age, nor sex: 
Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Vandals, and Frisians, who from the beginning of King Ethelwulf 's reign to 
the coming of Duke William of Normandy, for the period of nearly 20O years, laid waste this sinful land 
and destroyed both man and beast." 

» The Scandinavian predominance in "Big Sweden" (Svithiod hin mlkla), as "Gardariki" sometimes 
was called, consisted largely in the fact that Scandinavians were employed by Rurik and his successors not 
only as commanders of their armies but also as auxiliary forces en masse, and it endured until about 1050, 
when the V^arangians realized that, from the standpoint of gain and reward, Byzantme gold excelled the 
skins of Russia. Thenceforth Slav influences gained the ascendency In Kiew and subsequently in Novgo- 
rod. In examining this process of slavification, it is well to remember that the Viking age terminated about 
1030 in consequence of the civUi/ing influence of Christianity, and that consequently the Influx to the court 
at Kiew of Scandinavian fighting men rapidly subsided. Those who remained intermarried with the 
natives, and the amalgamation of the races set in. Igor's son had been given the Slav name of Svjatoslaf 
and his successors graduaUy drifted away from Scandinavian associations. Vladimir, son of Svjatoslaf, 
who raised Christianity into the position of State religion, Introduced Slav as the language of the Church, 
and the Slav element gained considerable prestipe and headway during his reign. His son, Jaroslaf, who 
died In 1054, was more Inclined to favor Varanplan traditions. His mother was Scandinavian, and he 
espoused Ingepurd, a daughter of the Swedish King. During his relpn, Scandinavians were mcde especially 
wdcorae at the Russian court. Among distinguished visitors mention nr-ay be made of Olaf the Saint, a 
brother In law of Jaroslaf, and Earald Slgurdsson, who ultimately married his dauj^her Elirabeth. While 
the Scandinavian language still was familiarly used In many parts of Russia, It had lost Its ofT.clal standing, 
and the country's slavification proceeded apace. In the twelfth century the Swedes possessed a trading 
post and a church In Novgorod. Later on they had to yield to the Germans and their Hanseatlc League. 
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sworn promise), i. e., warriors who would take the oath of fealty to 
some foreign prince.^^ 

In those early days, among the Northmen, it was a common 
practice and not considered in the least humiliating or degrading, 
on the part of ambitious freemen, even of royal birth, to take service 
at foreign courts.*" Harald Sigurdsson, half brother to king Olaf the 
Saint of Norwav, in 1034 accepted employ of the Greek Emperor as 
an officer of nis Scandinavian bodvguard. After obtaining, by 
bravery and discretion, the command of these household troops, he 
fought for 15 years against pirates in the Mediterranean, Saracens in 
Syria and Egypt, enemies of Greece in Sicily,^ and then returned to 
Norway to aaare the throne with King Magnus the Good. Harald 
was present at the battle in which St. Olaf Tost both his life and his 
crown, and afterwards sought an asylum at the court of Jaroslaf in 
Russia. Here he became enamored of Elisif or Elizabeth, the 
daughter of the Russian ruler, but his suit was not successful until 
his return from Constantinople.®^ 

Among the Scandinavians the peaceful pursuits of commerce were 
frequently mingled with those of sea roving, and the strange and 
apparently incompatible union of the character of king, merchant, 
and pirate were seen united in the same individual.* It is historically 
established that the Scandinavians, in the beginning of the tentn 
century, maintained a trading post at Itel, the capital of the Chazars, 
and that they extended their trading expeditions beyond the Caspian,®* 
as far as Syria and Egypt.®' 

No sooner were the Varangians settled at Kiew before they laimched 
upon military or piratical enterprises against the Greek Empire. 
In 865 Constantinople was saved from the savage attack of the 
Scandinavians by a storm which shattered their vessels, already 
anchored in the Golden Horn. They returned in 904 under Oleg, 
regent at Kiew during the minority of Rurik's son Igor, with 2,000 
barks. The Bosphorus having been closed against them by the 
Greeks, they carried their fleet overland (a feat which was more 
than duplicated by Mohammed the Conqueror in 1453), and then 
assailed the gates of the royal city. Oleg, on this occasion, as a 
sign of triumpn, hung his shield on the highest tower of the Adrianople 

fate. A treaty of peace was concluded, greatly in favor of the 
'arangians who, besides a rich booty of goods and gold, obtained 
the privilege of having a settlement of merchants in Constantinople, 
governed by Scandinavian law and exempted, within certain pre- 
scribed limitations, from Greek jurisdiction. This capitulation, as 
already noted in these pages, was renewed in 944 and confirmed in 

" Thus we have among the Longobards the similar expression waregang (angl. vangenfia, frank-lat. 
wargen^us, corresponding to the Icelandic handgenglnn). 

"Tacitus: De Moribus Oermanorum. 

«« The Varannans were frequently used in foreign wars and also for garrison duty in outlying provinces. 
King Eric the Good of Denmark, on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1103, died in the arms of Varangians 
stationed at Paphos in Cyprus. In Venice may oe seen to-day an interesting monument recalling the 
picturesque carerr of the V arangians. It is the immense marble statue of a cruchinp lion, which graces the 
entrance to the arsenal in Vemce. This monument (according to Dr. Vilhelm Thomson, of the Royal 
Danish University), since time immemorial, had towered above the harbor of Piraeus, which on that 
account received its Italian name " Porto Leone." When Athens in 16^7 was conquered by the Venetians, 
the latter, on their return, brought the famous lion to Venice. It has since been discovered by northern 
archaeolo4sts that certain Hunic characters which are vaguely visible on the lion's flanks, and which have 
been carefully deciphered, prove the inscriptions to have been executed in the eleventh century by Swedes 
belonging to the Varangian guard and detailed for dutv in Ph-aeus. 

M AVheeton. 

» Ileyd (quotijig Masudi). 

M Heyd (quoting Ibn Kordadbeh). 
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971 after the battle of Silistria (Rumania) which largely terminated 
the Varangian assaults upon the Byzantine Empire, as about this 
time they accepted the Christian religion. 

The Origin, Spirit, and Appucation op the Capitulations, 
the capitulations as an expression. 

"The capitulations" as an expression which has deceived and is 
likely to deceive. It has nothmg to do with the idea of surrender. 
Derived from the medieval Latin, it signifies a treaty with the 
conditions entered under minor heads (capilula), a complex of 
stipulations. The plenipotentiaries of the contracting parties 
brought to their meeting: Notes, memoranda or capitulations, i. e., 
a senes of articles which ultimatelv were condensed mto a treaty. 
In our day, the phrase "recapitulation of articles of agreement" 
would cover the point.'' 

As to just when the designation of treaties as capitulations first 
occurred is not of record. It probably did not antedate the Ousades. 
There is no cogent reason, however, for drawing any particular 
distinction between treaties before and after the Crusades as the 
criterion of all capitulations is the principle of exterritoriality, and 
this we find recognized in treaties concluded long before the idea of 
the Crusades materialized. 

Very frequently the capitulations are alluded to as ''imperial 
diplomas" (oi* sworn promises), ''letters patent,^' gratuitous conces- 
sions and favors (usually granted by proud Moslem rulers to sup- 
pliant Christians) . 

In earlier days, owing to the more proaouncedly savage and un- 
compromising attitude of the nations towards each other which did 
not recognize in strangers anything but enemies, with whom, how- 
ever, it might be necessary under certain conditions of reciprocal 
needs to treat otherwise than by the sword, the capitulations did 
seem unilateral.®* 

THE CAPITULATIONS AS INTERNATIONAL TREATIES. 

That, however, even the early capitulations between Moslems and 
Christians might be, as they actually were, treaties binding upon 
both parties, is proven by the fact that the Turks concluded numerous 

" Charles the Great's ordinances or chapters of legislation were called "capitularies." 

The early "Consular Resnlatiomt" of the Veneuans, as prescribed for their consular representatives in 
Constantinople, were called Capitulare Baiuli Constantinopolltanl. Diehl refers to a copy of 1374, which 
i. a. contains a civil and criminal code for the consul's guidance. 

Certain memoirs of the 17th century use as a synonym for capitulation a curious expression: They call 
the capitulations the "Cephaleose^.'' It is the Greek word «^aXoui»«F«« in which clearly appears the 
origin which we attribute to the wood capitulation. 

" Some, like the golden bulls of the Greek emperors, were signed bv the latter and by them only. The 



Saracen capitulations often were drawn up by Jewish secretaries in the name of the sultan and attested 
by witnesses. The closing sentences of Saladln's treaty with Pisa, of 1173, read as follows: 

" On this wise has been made and established this agreement between them and us, in order that there 
be by it complete concord between us. That if they shall fail in such agreements, (»* la a part of them, 
the same shaU be destroyed and lose all faith and trust. 

" Which agreements were drawn up and read before the ambassador, who imdersl od them well and 
agreed thereto and gave guarantees, taking with him our letters, and he guaranteed them by a thorough 
oath before the archbishop and pi lest, which was done in Babylon the 15th of the month which in the 
tongue of the Saracens is called Safar (Sept. 25, 1173). 

" Witncsies hereof were Mark, patriarch of Alexandria and of Babylon (i. e. Cairo) and of Nubia and of 
Saba, and Michael, bishop of Barbacana, and Homodeus, priest and pr 1 )r of Cairo. The letters were 
written by Bulcaira (i. e. Abou-el-KJieir), sou of the priest Homodeus." 

53210— S. Doc. 34, 67-1 3 
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treaties in the modern sense of the word. Not to mention earlier 
ones, it is sufficient to say that in 1453 Mohamed the Conqueror 

granted or renewed the capitulations already possessed by the 
enoese in Galata.®*^ The treaty with Vefiice in 1454, like that with 
Genoa, is but a natural and normal perpetuation of the capitulations 
of Saladin and his Arab successors, tioth are treaties in form and 
substance, involving reciprocal rights and obligations. •" The Mos- 
lems — ^in an academic discussion and from a purely philosophical 
point of view — might construe them as conditions of temporary 
truces, terminable at the will of the grantor, or as gracious boons by 
virtue of which Christians were tolerated rather than authorized to 
come ujpon the soil of Islam. In practice they raised no such points 
of distmction but acknowledged the commutual character of the 
instruments. In reality, as Van Dyck declares, " although concluded 
under different names and in varying terms, the capitulations do, 
nevertheless, constitute real treaties and establish a real interna- 
tional rule of conduct." In the words of Martens: ''There can not 
be the slightest doubt, that all these acts (capitulations) were the 
results of an agreement between two contracting parties, and that 
for this reason, from their very nature, they possessed the binding 
force of international treaties." 

Even the earlier Arab capitulations, for instance that between 
Saladin and Pisa (1173), distinctly recognize the principle of mutuality 
and interdependence. In the treaty of Saladin with jPisa, the latter 
agreed not to carry in their ships the Franks who were making war 
in Palestine. In return** the Pisans obtained very special exemptions 
and endowments. With the Franks, however, Saladin would not 
enter into compact, protesting that they were the instigators and 
special champions of the Crusades — a rather significant distinction 
which destroys the pet theory of those who insist that the capitula- 
tions of the Arab sultans could deal with the Christians only as one 
indivisible body of imbeUevers or enemies with whom it was impos- 
sible to enter into reciprocal relations. 

It is fully admitted that generally the capitulations have the 
external appearance of diplomas or imperial grants. The sovereim 
in those days (whether Christian or Saracen) would fain pose as tne 
''monarch of all he surveyed" and surround himself with flamboyant 
titles'' and a halo of magnanimity. Even to-day this indulgence in 
extravagance seems inherent in Koyalty. But it is evident from a 
careful study of the times and circumstances that as a rule the 
capitulations were the result of heedful and provident negotiations 
between contracting parties, and that, furthermore,, they were com- 
monly in the nature of a bargain providing equivalents m considera- 
tion of advantages obtained or bestowed. 

•• Pears: The Destruction of the Greek Empire, London, 1903; Von Hammer. 

w For the treaty with Venice of 1454, which forms the basis of all subsequent Turkish capitulatiotxSi see 

«\Ve quote from the capitulation as follows: "♦ ♦ * In consideration of all which things, they (the 
Pisans) did promise us and did agree that they would faithfully and diligently keep in safety au our king- 
dom; whether by sea or land and secretly as well as openly, and would never give succor to the enemies 
of our kingdom nor cause harm to any cities or castles both in the east and in the west. 

They bound themselves not to carry, neither by sea nor by land (this engagement was intended to 
hinder the transport of Crusaders to the Levant), any man who might wish to do harm to our realm, nor 
to come with any man who might wish to make war upon or besiege our lands, nor to damage any Saracen 
merchant, nor tietray him. nor deceive him. That if anv Saracen should accompany them, they should 
keep and guard him like their own selves and not hand him over to the enemy * ♦ ♦." 

« The Sultans of Turkey were not the only monarchs posing as the Shadow of God upon earth. 
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One of the earlier occasions, on which the term '^capitulation'' was 
officially used, dates from 1275, when the Greek Emperor issued his 
" aurea bulla" in favor of the Genoese, referring to the articles thereof 
as capitula. It is palpably plain that this capitulation was proposed 
by the Emperor's d!elegates by sections (capitula) which were adopted 
or rejected by the Genoese plenipotentiaries, then practically almost 
masters of Constantinople.^' Nevertheless, this capitulation Dears the 
distinct earmarks of an imperial charter vaunting the famiUar air of 
dominancy and condescension on the part of the sovereign with 
whom the treaty was concluded. Signed by his august Majesty in 
his own handwriting and in red ink befitting an emperor of By^santium, 
the capitulation begins: In nomine Domim nostri Jesu Chris ti, amen, 

THE PRINCIPLE OF RECIPEOCITY IN THE CAPITULATIONS. 

A characteristic capitulation is that of 1238 between the Sultan 
of Egypt, Melek el Adel, and the Venetian delegates.®* It mainly 
consists of a recapitulation of the various demanas of the Venetians 
as accepted and approved bv the Sultan. Obviously the Venetians 
'*had the floor," and the Sultan either admitted or refused their 
claims. We find that the Venetians objected to various abuses to 
which they took exception; hence numerous ''capitula" forbidding 
the natives to do this or that against the Venetians. The idea of 
mutuality of interest is, also, cleany in evidence, and no better pledge 
is known for the performance of treaties. Not only do the Venetians 
bind themselves to pay certain customs duties and to refrain from 
givir^ aid and comfort to the Sultan's enemies but there is also a 
provision to the effect that if a Venetian sells to the Egyptians any 
merchandise prohibited by the Christians he is authorized for the 
money thus gained to buy Egyptian produce and export same without 
the payment of dues whatever. 

It was of vital iinportance to the Moslems that the Pope should 
not succeed in his eflforts to arrest the sale to them of arms, timber, 
and iron, articles essential to their success in warfare on sea and land. 
The treaty of 1238 between Venice and Effypt really contained the 
reward of the former for its betrayal of tne Christian cause which 
prompted the organization of the fourth Crusade (1204). Through 
Venetian intrigue the crusade instead of being directed against 
Egypt spent its force in conquering Constantinople.'* Venice, in 
return for its service to the Sultan, received numerous substantial 
concessions which were embodied in the Capitulation of 1238. Even 
the external form of this Capitulation clearly illustrates its character 
as an international treaty. It is perfectly obvious that it was the 
product of a momentous agreement oetween two contracting parties.*^ 

*) Martens. 

M Depping. 

•» The result of the fourth Crusade upon European civilization was altogether disastrous. The 11^ ht 
of the Greek civilization, which Byzantium had kept burning for nearly nine centuries after Constantine 
had chosen it for his capital, was suddenly extinguished. The hardness, the narrowness, and the Hebrai- 
<^m of western civilization were left to develop themselves with little admixture from the Joyousness end 
the beauty of Greek life. Every one knows that the Turkish ccmquest oi Constantinople dispersed throu}?h- 
out the West a knowledge of Greek literature, and that such knowledge contributed largely to the bringing 
about of the Reformation and of modem ways of thought. If the aispersion of a few Greeks, members of a 
conquered and therefore despised race, but yet carrying their precious manuscripts and knowledge among 
hostile peoples, could produce so important a result, what effect might not reasonably have been toped 
for if the great crime against which Innocent protested had not been committed. (Pears.) 

*• Martens takes occasion In referring to this particular document to declare that it' is proper to conclude 
from it that "eine Capitulation die Uebereinkunft des Willens zweier vertragsohliessenden Farteien ist." 
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One of the earlier treaties between Aragon and Egypt was concluded 
in 1289. In it is guaranteed mutual freedom of commerce against 
payment of the usual duties. All Franks possessing passports issued 
or indorsed by the Spanish king naight freely visit the holy places in 
Palestine. In return for this privilege, King Alphonse agreed not to 
support the Pope, nor the Templars nor the Christian princes in 
enterprises against the Moslem states, and he also promised to facili- 
tate as far as possible the importation by Aragonians and other Franks 
into the Sultan's dominions of iron, paper, and other merchandise 
required by the Saracens. 

In various instances it is specifically stipulated that the rights 
obtained by one party to the treaty are reciprocally due to the other 

£arty, mutatis mutandis. In the Genoese treaty with Al Malik Al 
[ansour, Sultan of Egvpt and Syria (1290), which is reproduced in 
translation into Frencn by Depping, it is clearly covenanted that 
'*de leur c6t6 les G6nois respecteront et prot6geront les personnes 
et les biens des Sarrasins dans leurs 6tats, et les laisseront librement 
aller, venir et traficiuer." Similarly, in the treaty of 1271 between 
Venice and the Emir of Tunis,*^ the Doge of Venice binds the Republic 
of St. Marc to accord the Saracens who may come to Venice the same 
securitv as the Venetians would enjoy in Tunis; ''they should be 
treated as the subjects of any other friendly nation.'* Aladin, Sultan 
of Iconium or Konia (also called the Sultan of Riim, because his 
domain formerly formed part of the Roman empire), in 1219 con- 
cluded a treaty with the Venetians, which incidentally provided that 
disputes arising between Venetians and between Venetians and other 
Latins should be adjudicated hj the most respectable (les plus 
probes) among the resident Venetians, except murder cases, of which 
the Sultan reserved jurisdiction for himself. 

In this capitulation^ we find, also, the usual promise on the part 
of the foreigner to pay certain dues and fees in return for freedom to 
trade. The Venetians, on their part, engaged themselves to extend 
reciprocal treatment, within their realms, to all Moslems of Turco- 
mania. In the archives of Barcelona, there exists a treaty of peace 
and commerce which Don Pedro III, king of Aragon and of Sicily, 
in 1285, concluded with Abu Haps, king of Tunis. Depping, who 
reproduces all salient articles of the treaty, shows that provision was 
made for perfect equality of treatment. It was followed by further 
truces, such as those of 1313 and 1323, which also provided for abso- 
lute reciprocity between the contracting parties (Aragon and Tunis) . 
In 1326, the Pope sent an embassy to the Sultan of ;^ypt, proposing 
a general treaty of reciprocity, obligating the Franks to treat the 
Moslems living in their countries in the same manner in whcih the 
Christians should be treated in Egjrpt and Syria.' In other words, 
the principle of mutuality had advanced so far in gjeneral recognition 
that the question actually arose of embodying it in something that 
might be termed international law.*^ 

«MUtit2. 

w Pactum Regis Tunixi. published by Marin (Carlo Antonio Marin: "Storia Civile 6 Politica del Cominor 
do Venezlani." Venice, 1798 lH(>8i. 

* Depping (quoting Marin: Storia del Commercio dc Veneziane), 

»• In this connection is recalled the romantic career and tragic fate of Jacques Ca ur, v ho, thrcueh his 
dealings with the Levant, became the richest merchant of France, only to be accusotl and found guilty of 
various hideous crimes of which, after his death, he was declared innocent. xVmong the charges which 
envy had called forth was one to the effect that he had returned (1452) to the Sultan of Egypt an escaped 
Christian slave and thereby caased the latter's apostacy. In defenfe. Jacques Caur Inidsted that he had 
not knoivn that the escaped slave wa-* a Clulstian. He then turned against his former agent accusing him, 
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In a treaty with Venice of 1229, the Sultan of Egypt agreed to the 
establishment in Aleppo of a Venetian fonduk and consulate. To 
the latter was conceded fiill jurisdiction, even in cases of homicide. 
Aleppo sorely needed, for its prosperity, that merchants of the west 
should come there and trade, as at that time Aleppo was the terminal 
of a substantial caravan trade from India and tne interior of Asia. 
The preferential rights granted to Venetians in this capitulation 
were prompted by the Sultan's desire to attract western ouyers to 
the Aleppo market. He probably was more anxious to accomplish 
this ena than the Venetians were to settle in Aleppo. And so he 
expressly says: **et hoc facio ut supradicti mercatores in meis liben- 
tins veniant partibus cum mercimoniis suis." *^ Thanks to the re- 
freshing frankness of Sultan Melek Ali, it is easy to demonstrate that 
the theorj^ which twists the capitulations into unilateral letters of 
privilege, is an illusion and a snare. There was always a quid pro 
quo, expressed or implied. 

If they had so desired, the Moslems might have had consuls in 
Christian towns by virtue of the capitulations; in other words, nor- 
mal and full-fledged reciprocity. Tneir attitude, however, for many 
centimes after their meteoric invasion of the west, was one of stolid 
passivity.* They developed a remarkable aversion to traveling and 
visiting Christian lands and a pronoimced lack of disposition to 
actively pursue overseas commerce.' 

In fact, the Moslems did not send out consuls to foreign lands imtil 
1802. No records have been discovered as yet showing that Moslems 
in anv Christian landcommensurately availecl themselves of their indis- 
putable and unquestioned privileges. When in the nineteenth cen- 
tury they ultimately chose to appomt consuls, the exterritorial system 
had been discarded by the modem nations. In earlier days, when 
the consular system as we now have it experienced its first develop- 
ment, they remained indifferent and apathetic, not caring or deigning 
to assert their rightful position among the '^infidels." We know that 
they had a kadi or consul of their own in Constantinople in 1391 ' 
but we do not know whether he was appointed by the khalif or 
elected by the Moslem colony. We also Jknow that, more than a 

in (acilltfttiag the slave's escape on one of his r Jacques Gneur's) vessels, of having violated the solemn con* 
ventlons euterei into with the Sultan of Babylon, oecaiise it was expressly stlpuTated in these treaties that 
the subjects of one nation should not carry on servants, subjects of tne other nation . Jacques Ccpur added 
that this affair had causei uneasiness in commercial circles as it was feared that the Saracens mi{;ht revenge 
themselves upon the property of the French merchants in Alexandria. He, therefore, had deemed it his 
duty to a<isemble the merchants at MontpelUer, and there they had decided to send the fugitive slave back 
to Egypt. It U seen that French commerce with Egypt in the 15th century restoi upon a solid basis. 
I. e., upyn clear and uneoulvocal treaties of reciprocal rights and obligations which it was important not 
to infringe. (Parde^sus, Dopping, Millitz.) 

w» Mann (dting "Pactum Soldani de Adalappo"). 

1 The striking feature of their movement is the quickness with which the Arabs passed through the suo- 
ce^ve phase? of their national life * * * It would have taken the Arabs many thousands years to 
have advanced Intellectually as far as they did in a single century, had they as a nation remained in pro- 
found peace ♦ ♦ * Arabian life was run through with rapidity because an unrestrained career was 
opcnei to every man . ( Draper.) 

* The Moslems have an innate and unconquerable aversion to voyage^ abroad, and one sees but a small 
numlxn' of them leavint; their cmnitry. The law forbids Moslems to go abroad except as travelers and for 
business, alwavs with the intention of remaining a.vay as short a time as possible, never of sta\'lng abroad 
Indefinitely. They can not brine \vith them the Koran except when they are certain of enjojring full free- 
dom and security. The profanation of this sacre 1 book h- luld be an enormous sin which would recoil 
upon their per.^ons. One observe* in the e laws the cau'^e of the M >Uem repugnance to visiting, and e>pe- 
dally to sojourning in, lands which arc strangers to Islam. In such countries, they would furthermore 
find themselves deprived of the faculty of fulfllliiig one of the principal duties of their cult, that of being 
pre^nt at Friday services which, in the opinion of the learned doctors of the law, can not be celebrated 
on Infidel territory. They would be in fear of jeopardizing their eternal salvation if they were surprised 
by death in the midst of infidels on profane .soil. Since the introduction of reforms by the present Sultan, 

Cng M>^lems have been sent to England and Prance to receive a European education, but this very 
ted number of exceptions exercises no influence on the faith, prejudices and habits of the masses of th c 
nation. (MiltiU.) 
» See page 54. 
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hundred and fifty years previously, the Moslem merchants m Cor- 
sica by virtue of a treaty (1230) had over them Moslem consuls who 
rendered justice according to Moslem law. But these consuls or 
prefects were apparently designated by the King of SicUy.* This 
treaty is interesting in other respects. It was a treaty of reciprocity, 
distinctly and undisguisedly providing for mutual free trade, asylum, 
exchange of captives, and other advantages desired by both parties. 

As the basis of the typical capitulations we find most frequently 
considerations of commercial advantage. At times, as for instance, 
in some of the treaties with barbarians, questions of political expe- 
diency played a part in prompting their conclusion. At other 
times, relimous issues appear paramoimt only to be settled, as in the 
case of Mohammedans and siibject races, by the payment of tribute. 
Biit. throughout, commerce is the cardinal factor. 

The Byzantines did not dote upon Venetians, Pisans, Grenoese, nor 
did they always need them as allies of war. But they urgently 
required their service as merchants and navigators in order to save 
the commercial hegemony of Byzantium which they themselves were 
incapable of upholding and which was threatened by Arabs and 
Normans. So the Italians were called in, notwithstanding the 
hatred between the Greek and Latin churches,* and capitulations 
were negotiated in which the Greeks besides extending preferential 
rights to the commerce of the ItaUans even promised annual stipends 
of gold and glittering garments to their sanctuaries and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries in the homeland. 

In the earliest privileges accorded by the crusading knights to the 
city-states of the west, hardly any mention is made of trade; the 
demands granted confine themselves to a portion of the revenues of a 
port. The city-republics just wanted to divide with the sovereign 
or his vassals the profits of the customs. Thus Tancred was obliged 
to cede to the Grenoese one-fifth of the revenues of Antioch and one- 
half of those of Latakia. Similariy, King Baldwin of Jerusalem 
surrendered to the Grenoese a third of the revenues of Caesarea and 
Akka. This system was soon abandoned as it impoverished the 
sovereign and gave rise to abuses and fraud. Doubtless the trading 
nations realizea that there was more to gain from liberty of commerce 
than from draining the king's exchequer. They, therefore, ceased 
to demand anything but commercial concessions. 

As regards Egypt, it has been estimated that, by the opening of 
the thirteenth century, there were 3,000 Europeans residing in 
Alexandria. Why did the Moslems permit all these motley strangers 
among themselves ? There can be out one reply— that the revenue 
from the trade thus created was deemed indispensable. So the 
Egyptian ports remained open although all Europe, during the 

* F. Borel (De I'Origine et des Fonctions des Consuls, St. Petersburg, 1807) quotes Leibnitz's version of 
ft treaty of 1230 between Frederick II , Emperor and King of Sicily, and Abouisac, Saracen prince of North 
Africa. By this treaty the Moslem prince secures for his subjects in Corsica a Mohammedan consul (praefec- 
tum mahometanum), who, however, was to be selected by King Frederick and dispense Justice in the 
latter's name. The treaty reads in part as follows: ** Neque habeant Christiani in praeoicta insula Corsicao 
Jurisdictionem super ullum Mahometanum, praeter praefectum mahometanum missum a praedicto rege 
Siciliae nomine suo, ad regendos tantummodo populos unitatis, et sic occupatus in negotlis populi unitatis, 
qnem Deus honorincet." 

* From the failure of the rapprochement in 1054 grew up a mortal enmity between the Greek and Latin 
churches which was never to be appeased, and when the Crusades brought on the devastation of the east 
it was against the Greek as well as against the Saracen that war was finally waged. When, at last, the Turk 
bore down upon Constantinople, to overwhelm it, and set up his rule over the eastern empire^ the event 
was not regarded as the fall of a Christian frontier, but as the defeat of an ancient enemy. The alliance 
that mi^t have saved Europe from centuries of discord and agony was rendered impossible through the 
acrimony of a theological del>ate.— Hill. 
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later CJrusades, seemed especially bent upon "redeeming" the Valley 
of the Nile from the ** clutches of the inndels." It shomd be remem- 
bered that the wares imported into Egypt in those days from 
abroad were not destined exclusively for Egyptian consumption, 
but, in a large measure, for redistribution to Arabia, India, and 
beyx>nd. At any rate, the sultans imposed silence upon religious 
prejudices to the extent of approving treaties of commerce not only 
with the cities of Syria which had been conauered by the Crusaders 
but also with the kings of Lesser Armenia wno, habitually, indulged 
in hostilities against jEgypt, and even with the Templars and the 
Kjnights.of St. John, banded together, respectively, as professional 
enemies of the Moslems, whose destruction was sometimes regarded 
as the very raison d'fttre of these organizations." 

Herein hes the explanation of why the terms of so many of the 
Greek and Egyptian and other capitulations actually were pre- 
scribed by the foreigners although the capitulations themselves 
vaunted the aspect of imperial charters. Such stipulations as con- 
cerned mutual benefits convertible into coin were the essence of the 
capitulations (in fact most of the capitula usually discussed questions 
of trade), while exterritorial jurisdiction was introduced as a matter 
of course in conformity with immemorial usage. It is in modem 
times and by modem writers that the latter feature has been dragged 
to the front. It ultimately excited interest because it had become 
anachronistic. 

ABE TREATIES POSSIBLE BETWEEN CHRISTIANS AND MOSLEMS? 

Reams have been filled with arguments attempting to prove that 
because the Moslem religion forbids a lasting peace with infidels the 
treaties of the Moslem princes could not be anything but armistices 
rescindable at will. Nevertheless the significant fact remains that 
capitulations have been faithfully observed by Mohammedans, and 
that capitulations have endured for generations. Nor are the 
Moslems alone in their theory, which in practice, however, did not, 
nor does it now, bar international compacts, that the infidels are 
enemies who should be destroyed. ''Although Christianity teaches 
the duty of benevolence to strangers, of humanjty to the vanquished, 
of the obligation of good faith, and of the sin of murder, revenge, 
and rapacity, it became a general principle of belief and action, in 
Christian circles in the Middle Ages, that it was not only a right but 
a duty to reduce to obedience, for the sake of conversion, every 
people who professed a religious faith different from their own."^ 
'To make war upon infideh/' says Kent further, "was, for many 
ages, a conspicuous part of European public law- but this gross 
perversion oi the doctrines and spirit oi Christianity had at least 
one propitious effect upon the Christian powers, inasmuch as it led 
to the cultivation of peace and union between them and to a more 
free and civilized intercourse. The notion that it was lawful to 

• In 1042 merebants of AmalQ who found themselves as pilgrims In the Holy Land built near the Church 
of the Holv Sepulcher a chapel to which were added a convent and a hospital, destined to serve pilgrims 
of their nation, the latter being disliked by the Christians of Jerusalem. The Latin monks who estabUshed 
themselves in these Amalfitan institutions chose Saint JcAn the Baptist as their patron and were therefore 
callei the Hospital Brothers of St. John of Jerusalem and subsequently, under papal patronage, the 
Kni^ts of St. John of Jerusalem (afterwards of Rhodes). Their tjrpical dress was a blacK cloak with a 
white cross. The order of the Templars or the Knights of the Temple, which was organized in Jerusalem 
lu 1118, could easily be distinguished, as its outer garb consisted of a white cloak with a red cross. 

' Kent. 
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invade and subdue Mohammedan and pagan countries continued 
very long to sway the minds of men, and it was not till after the age 
of (jrotius and Bacon that this error was entirely eradicated. Lord 
Coke held that an alliance for mutual defense was unlawful between 
Christians and Turks, and Grotius was verv cautious as to the admis- 
sion of the lawfulness of alliances with infidels, and he had no doubt 
that all Christian nations were bound to assist one another against 
the attacks of infidels. Even Lord Bacon thought it a matter of so 
inuch doubt as to propound it seriously as a question whether a war 
with infidels was not nrst in order of oignity, and to be preferred to 
all other just, temporal quarrels; and whether a war with infidels 
might not be undertaken merely for the propagation of the Christian 
faiui without other cause of hostility.*' 

As late as 1718, Emperor Charles Vl commissioned two ships of 
war to cruise *' through any seas, far and wide, to follow and pursue 
any such as are enenues of our august house, but chiefly the enemies 
of the Christian name." A few months afterwards the commission 
was restricted to war '^ against the Spaniards, but not against any 
other power, though even enemies of the Christian name." 

Commenting upon accounts of Arab writers and travelers (includ- 
ing Al Masudi, Ion Haukal, et al.). Sir H. M. Elliot (in his History 
of India) remarks that such privileges as the Arabs obtained in 
India could only have been conceded to men whose favor was worth 
gainhig. 

"* * * and it is to be regretted that they were indispoeed to show to others in similar 
circumstances the indulgences so readily allowed to themselves. In the Middle 
Ages, it was only the power and the ^litical influence of the Amalfitans, Venetians, 
Pissms, and Genoese tnat were sometunes able to extort from the reluctant Moslems 
those immunities which were willinj^ly granted by the more easy and indifferent 
Crusaders and Greeks — comprising the security of their changes, maga'^ines, and 
churches, the recognition of their Kailos, the privilege of being tried by f.ieir own 
laws and by judges of their own appointment. These republics must then have occu- 
pied in Egypt and Constantinople the same kind of position as the Arabs on the coast 
of India, excepting that the tenure of the former was more precarious and more sub- 
ject to the caprices of despotism, the fluctuations of trade, and the ascending or wan- 
ing influence of the principal carriers." 

As a matter of fact, the Greeks did not cheerfully accept either 
Latin or Moslem colonies in their midst, but made a virtue of necessity 
as did the Franks in' Palestine. All these peoples were, in more or 
less equal measure, children of their time and generation. 

FBEEDOM OF TRADE IN MOSLEM AND CHRISTIAN STATES. 

In the Middle Ages, whether in Moslem or Christian lands, foreigners 
were concentrated in and about their respective fonduks.* These 
establishments which in later years were denominated factories 
(trading posts) among the orientals: Khans, caravanseraUs, in 
Moslem countries consisted of an immense sauare building of stone, 
surrounding an inner court in which the pacldng and unpacking oi 
merchandise took place. On the ground floor were numerous vaulted 
stores; upstairs the merchants had their living apartments. Within 

8 According to Heyd the word fondaco, fundlcus (Spanish: Alfondega), is derived from the Arab word 
fonduk which is related to the Greek word rai'Soxtto^', meaning maRazlno or inn. Some of the fonduks 
still keep the name of the nation to which thev belonged. In the city of Sidon. as stated by Van Dyck, 
there still exists the " Ivhan el Afrange/' the building or khan of the Franks, i. o., the Europeans. FundukU, 
in the heights of Galata, is one of many places which preserve the memory of old foreign factories. 
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the same incloaure there were a church, a jail, a cemetery, a bakery, 
a bath, a butcher shop, a mill, a fish market. Wine, the sale of which 
was forbidden in Moslem markets, could be sold in the fonduks (but 
not to Mohammedans) . Here the consul resided, exercising police 
power and all other jurisdiction over his nationals. In order to 
avoid international disputes, the fonduks were closed by the Moslems 
at night and opened by them again in the morning. They were also 
dosed on Fridays while the lifoslems attended public prayers, this 
being a measure of precaution, dictated (some travelers aver) by fear 
of treachery. Whatever the motives, such intimate control was 
resented as a distasteful interference with the personal liberty of 
the colonists, and this circumstance has been advanced by writers 
on the subject of the capitulations as proving the impossibility of 
any relations between Moslem and Christian permitting of the con- 
clusion of treaties. 

That the Moslems, however, did not stand solitary, even fairly 
late in the Middle Ages, in emphasizing their distrust of forei^ers 
and their circumspection in accepting them within their dominions, 
is clearly shown in Byzantium. Foreign merchants in that me- 
tropolis (Latins, Arabs, Northmen, et al. alike) used to obtain privi- 
leges, but at the price of all Uberty of action. ''They were confined 
in appointed (quarters of the town, subjected to innumerable acts of 
poUce supervision, and always regarded as suspects. They would 
Duy only certaingoods. Their gains were not allowed to exceed a 
certain figure. The agents of State watched and inspected. As a 
mark of the authority of their commands or prohibitions they 
OTanted or refused the imperial stamp which was indispensable for 
Mie export of commodities. "® 

Amonff the Franks in Palestine, the Latin colonists were regarded 
as intruaers who for merely sordid and mercenary motives insisted 
upon sharing the sovereignty which the knights nad ^vrested from 
the infidels, and obtainea their share simply because the Franks 
were unable to accomplish their lofty aims without the Italian 
fleets. The Franks were not in a position to dictate to the Latins^ 
but there was "no love losf between them, and frequently cases 
of conflict of interest or of jurisdiction were settled only in conse- 
quence of brawls which at times assumed the asi>ect of organized 
warfare. On other occasions, the intervention of the Pope was in- 
voked to cause the sovereigns to redeem their promises to the Latin 
colonists. Pope Hadrian^s threatening note of 1154 to the Count 
of Tripoli and Antioch, chaining the latter with infringement of the 
consular privileges of the Genoese may be cited as a typical case in 
point. In certain respects, those struggles resembled those be- 
tween the Greeks and the Latins which culminated in the fourth 
Crusade being turned into a fierce and fatal attack upon Constanti- 
nople. 

And as regards Venice, when the German merchant reached that 
illustrious city, he was at once put under strict supervision. "He 
could not choose his own lodgings, but must stay at the 'Fondaco 
dei Tedeschi,' which belonged to the city. When a merchant ar- 
rived, he was disarmed, and an inspector was detailed to 'shadow' 
him constantly. Germans could bring to Venice only the wares of 
__ 
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their own country and of northeastern Europe, because the Vene- 
tians wanted to carry on themselves the trade with Flanders. Ger- 
mans could trade with no other foreigners in Venice, and could not 
trade even among themselves. They must sell out their whole 
stock in Venice, without the option of withdrawing a part of it and 
carrying it farther. ^* One is tempted to ask wky the Gtermans 
came to Venice at all to submit to such severe restrictions. "" 

Unrelenting exclusiveness and unblushing egoism marked the 
poUcy of the later Hanseatic confederation which may profitably 
oe studied in the present context. Its establishments were exter- 
ritorial, and its trading posts or comptoirs in Novgorod, Bergen, 
London, Bruges, etc., in essential respects resembled the fondul^ of 
the east. As the Moslems and the Qraeks and the Franks and the 
Latins, so these puritan marchants of the north treated foreigners 
with exceedingly scant consideration. No stranger was admitted 
to serve on Hanseatic vessels, nor might he freignt them with his 
merchandise; all dealings (even marriage) between those belonging 
and those not belonging to the Hanseatic League were severely 
penaUzed. 

INTERTWINING OF LAW AND RELIGION. 

Whenever Greeks or Franks or Saracens — all. more or less con- 
sciously, obeyed the same principle of immiscibility — felt impelled 
by reasons of state — ^i. e., self-interest — to admit into their society 
foreign elements, the latter had as a rule to manage their own aflfairs, 
as their hosts were not disposed to concede to them the benefits of 
their own law, because invariably the latter was blended with their 
particular religious doctrines and practices. It is well to hold fast to 
this proposition, viz, That the religious law is necessarily peraonal, 
being made for believers, and for believers only: it is Uke a divine 
grace of which only the initiated can partake." "As soon as the 
juridical idea is separated from the religious idea — by a slow process 
of evolution as in the case of the present European nations — then the 
personaJ issue is superseded by the principle of territorial sovereignty 
oased not on the dogmas of a particular rehgion but upon a universally 
recognized system of public morals, and the result is a common law 
apphcable to everybody because it has been accepted by all.'' Some- 
how, in the case of the western nations, this evolution proceeded more, 
rapidly than in the East." 

10 In the capitulations with Moslem Egypt, the Christian traders were allowed to withdraw,! ree of duty, 
sucheoods as were not sold. • 

»» Olive Day: A History of Commerce, New York, 1907. 

" Rausas. 

M This condition (exterritoriality) came to be permanent in the Levant— that is, Greek Europe and Its 
dependendes—by reason of the tide of Arabic and Tartar conquest havine overflowed so large a part of 
the eastern empire and established the Mohammedan religion there. But tne result was different in Latin 
Europe, because the modem nations, formed in this quarter out of the broken frasments of the western 
emoire, being Christian and thus deriving their religion and their civilization from tno same fountainhead 
of Rome, settled into something of approximation to one ereat political community, under the influences, 
potential when combined, of the military power of the Prankish or Qermanio Emperors, and the moral 
power of the papal See. Thus it was that the mass of legal ideas, which we now call the law of nations, 
came to exist and have authority. It Is, in its origin at least, the system of public law of Latin or western 
Europe. This imperfect political unity of western Europe was obatructed at first by the antagonism of 
the Celto-Romanic and the Germanic races and was threatened with complete dissolution when that 
ori^nal antagonism reappeared in the separation of some of the Germanic populations from the papal See 
under the popularly assumed religious title of Protestants. But after 30 continuous years of reclproca 1 
devastation and slaughter, the States of the old and new faith concluded a truce at least, if not a peace, 
and agreed, while acquiescing in the fact of religious difference, to maintain approximate unity of public 
law, and thus, by subordinating the religious idea to the legal one, to live together in some sort, as they 
have continued to do. with only occasional spasms of fanatical intolerance breaking out into civil or foreign 
war. (C. Gushing, Washington, 1855.) 
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TERRITORIAL LAW SUBSTITUTED FOR RELIGIOUS OR PERSONAL LAW. 

In the early stages of the progress of the northern conquerors over 
Europe they were accustomed to allow to such of the conc[uered 
nations as desired it the privilege of being governed by their own 
peculiar laws and tried by their own magistrates. Originally this 
practice was compulsory, as everywhere the dominant race was jealous 
of its own religion and jurisprudence and would not share these sacred 
treasures with foreigners (barbarians). As the several European 
Governments became corisolidated, the concjuerors and the conquered 
•coalesced, and their separate jurisdictions disappeared. Under mod- 
em ideas each Government is in general to exercise exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over all persons in its territory. Although retaining in their 
jurisprudence traces of the ancient idea of immiscibility which pre- 
vailed in the Middle Ages (and still holds sway in certain oriental 
countries), most nations have outgrown this anomalous system apace 
with their advance in civilization through improved means of com- 
mimication. And now the principle of sovereignty brooks but few 
restrictions within its own territory. On the other hand, the human 
right of self-expatriation has developed so as to be almost universally 
recognized wherever law and religion have been disentangled." 

WERE THE CAPITULATIONS A PENALTY OR A PRIVILEGE? 

How far the earlier capitulations were really considered in the light 
of privileges bestowed, and students of later periods commonly and 
not unnaturally think of them only as grants of something oetter 
than what the grantee possessed beforehand, is not easily determined. 
It must be remembered that while the States (such as the Italian 
republics mentioned in the above quotation by Sir H. M. Elliot) 
with which the average student associates the capitulatory system, 
rapidly grew strong and enlightened, the older States, such as the 
Greek Empire, the Arab Sultanates, and the Kingdom of China were 
still vastly superior in both power and culture. Their civilization 
^till outshone that of the newer States which were subsequently to 
experience the Revival of Learning, usually styled the Renaissance. 
Sir Edwin Pears is unquestionably right, in speaking of the Genoese 
as having obtained the right oi exterritoriality in Constantinople 
in 1098 he expresses serious doubts as to whether this ''righf was 

M In the Middle Ages the fact was common, as between the ooexisthig nationalities, to give to distinct 
•codes of law a personal application, according to nations, instead of a merely territoriarforce. At the 
present time we have precisely the same fact before us in British India. Europeans, when they first 
visited India, found a conqueror and a conquered race living together, with the law of each administered 
by nationalities. Each successive European conqueror followed more or less the same rule. The doctrine 
not only applies to civil rights and remedies, but also in many respects, to crimes. And the system Is now 
sanctionea by the statutes of the Imperial Government, wmch enact that a case of controversv between 
Mohamedans is to be govtf ned by their laws and usages, and a case of controversy between Qentoos by 
theirs, and where it is a controveny between a Mohamedan and a Gentoo the law of the defendant's nation 
is to be applied to the case. The acts of Parliament speak of Gentoos only in addition to Mohamedans. 
This word is not a name of nationality, but is an English corruption of the Portuguese gentlo (gentile). 
Hence the practical construction of the expression in the Anglo-Indian courts is to consider " Gentoo'' 
as comprehending all nationalities in Hindostan except Christians and Moors; and the national law of 
each is applied with impartiality alike to Hindus, Sikhs, Parsis, and Jews. In the British colonies proper, 
as distinct from the so-called possessions of the East India Co., the rule of pubUc law is to maintain the 
municipal institutions of the conquered until they be changed by the conqueror. In the United Sf^tes 
the doctrine is the same. But in the British colonies proper as well as in the States and organized Terri- 
tories of the United States the law is territorial in its application and force, not personal— that is, it applies 
to all persons, of whatever nation, within the ceded or conquered territory. * * * Neverthless, we 
have, In territory <rf the United States unorganized, the example of law administered by nationalities in 
the case of the subject Indians, more especially the Choctaws, Ghiclcasaws, and Cherokees. (Manual for 
Consuls, Washington, 1856.) 
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regarded as a privilege and suggests that the Italians of those days 
were quite content to submit questions in dispute to the imperial 
courts. What in earlier days was intended as a disabiUty and a 
penalty (exclusion from the local jurisdiction) gradually grew into a 
privilege, and not only as between Christian and Moslems. 

However, the rule probably was that each party cherished the 
opinion that it had the best end of the bargain, the immigrants or 
colonists preferring their own laws, the natives being more than 
satisfied that their system was immensely superior.*'' 

Modem writers speak of capitulations as having been *' obtained,'' 
"secured," "granted," "bestowed," "vouchsafed" because at the 
present time we usually think of the capitulations as they appear 
to-day to the western eye, the legal bulwark of foreigners residing in 
Turkey. In reality, the terms mentioned are, in a certain measure, 
misnomers. 

WBEE THE CAPITULATIONS EXTORTED FROM THE MOSLEMS? 

Shortsighted men insist that the capitulations were wrung by 
grasping Christians from unwilling Sultans. This view is utterly 
refuted by Rausas who shows that the French Army had just lost 
the battle of Mansourah when the Sultan of Egypt granted St. Louis 
the capitulation which authorized the establishment of a French 
consulate in Alexandria,^^ and that the French capitulation of 1535 
was consummated at a time when France was badlv beaten in war 
and surrounded by powerful enemies while Turkey nad reached the 
pinnacle of its power.^* 

Rausas also directs attention to the singular fact that the French 
King (Francis I) who obtained the famous capitulation of 1535 in 
no way asked or even suggested any privileges for his subjects in 
Turkey. The privileges contained in the capitulation were inserted 

>• Justinian granted the occupants of the Armenian regio or quarter the benefit of the same laws on certain 
subjects as those by which his oati subjects were ruled. This was a "prant or concession or capitulatian,' 
to use the words of our foreign jurisdiction acts. Such a concession was, no doubt, of value to the Armenians. 
Without It they remained subject to their own laws. Of course, concessions from the Sublime Porte to 
Euroneans, in order to be of value, are the reverse of the one mentioned; that is, the stranger has to be 
permittei to retain his own laws. But thissimi ly arises from the fact that the furoj eans are more ad- 
van? vl ia civilization than the Turks, and thus can not see any henont in being under Turkish law. The 
CAoitui^ition CTanted by Tustinian was to n"ant the foreirner a riirht which he could not | ossess without 
such permission. "Novella Constit.," XXI: Just. "Corpus Juris: Do Amieniis."— Tears. 

" For French canitnlation of 15.%, see Appendix II Ms. 

" In times past the capitulations were, as they still are, a most manifest convenience througliout the 
Levant. That they are notpeculiar to Turkey or even to Moslem States is apparent to those who remember 
the capitulatory r^t^ime in China. Japan, Siam. Zansibar, and Morocco, from some of which it has not vet 
disappeared That the capitulations are not the fruit of Ottoman weakness is obvious from the fact that 
Mohammoi el Fatih and Suleiman el Kanouni, the greatest of the successors of Osman, granted capitu- 
lations in the plenitude of their power.— The Near East. 

Thirteen times, it is said, did Suleiman pass through the gates on warlike expeditions and 13 times did 
he return a conqueror. He loJ his forces to the walls of Vienna, and though he was at length compelled 
to withdraw, he inflicted a blow on the empire which it took lone to recover, and he showed to Europe 
that a new and terrible power had come to take pirt in the affairs of the west. In Persia, if he was not 
entirely succcisful, yet ho added new torritorie* to the empire. A pirate fleet under his sanction swept the 
seas. He defeated the combine I fleets of Spain, Italy, and Venice. During a reign of 48 years he kept 
Europe and Asia at war. But his greatest triumphs were not those of the battlefleld. He made the great 
sjverei,Mis of Christendom count him as their eiual. Every prince of the time was anxious to enter into 
no?atiati3n with liim. Their envoys cirac to Constantinople, and were treated as suppliants. To every 
indignity thev subniitfol for the sake of winning the alliance of "the grand Turk,'' the Sultan whom 
Europe came f i call " t i * mi r ifl^ent. " 

France was the flrst t ) make iUimce with the iifldel; and in spite of the papal curje the Mohammedan 
po»ver was introiueol as a promi lent actor in the politics of Europe by the most Christian King Francis I. 
The sultan of sultans, king of kings, giver of crowns to the kings of the world, the shadow of God upon 
earth, Suleiman, the ever victorious, assured the prostrate King of France that he need not fear, for that 
every hour his horse was saidlci, his sword girt on, and he was readv to defend and to overthrow. A 
solemn treaty in February, 15 J5, ututeJ France and Turkey in bonds of perpetual amity. It was renewed 
in I)') I; atid the alliance remained an important fact in the politics of Europe for more than 200 years.— 
William Holden Uutton, Constantinople, London, 1900. 
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therein as a matter of course, in accordance with ancient usage, 
neither as a favor voluntarily bestowed nor as a concession exacted. 
No alternative was at hand, because Moslem law could only be 
applied to Moslems, not to Franks and imbelievers. 

NOR WERE THEY MAGNANIMOUS CONCESSIONS TO THE CHRISTIANS. 

Nor are the capitulations a system of magnanimous concessions 
made by far-sighted Sultans in order to encourage foreigners to 
trade with and reside in the empire. The capitulations, as stated 
by Sir Edwin Pears, were "neitner badges of inferiority imposed 
upon foreigners, as they have often been described,*' nor proofs of 
exceptional wisdom, pectdiar to the Sultans. As a fact, foreigaers 
have never held so important a position in the capital under Otto- 
man rule as under that of the Christian Emperors and especially 
at the close of the twelfth century. " 

THE CAPITULATORY REGIME CHANGED FROM BEING EXCEPTIONAL. 

The system of law now existing in Turkey under which foreigners 
residing in the country are subject to the jurisdiction of the State 
from which they came is a survival from bvgone ages. Roman 
and Jew, Greek and Saracen, were imwUling that foreigners should 
have the same rights as their own citizens. The idea which underlay 
the legal conception was that each State was proud of its law, in 
many cases regarded it as sacred, and would not extend its advantages 
to others. When the Moslems conquered Syria, Egypt, and Spam, 
it never occurred to them to allow unbelievers to snare the legal 
privileges conferred upon Moslem subjects. But as, chiefly on 
commercial accounts, they wanted foreigners to come amongst 
them, they signed with them contracts or capitulations by which 
they govemea themselves. When, in 1453, Constantinople was 
taken T)y the Turks, they found the Grenoese living in the walled 
quarter of Galata under their own consul and under capitulations 
as of old. These were almost immediately ratified. Tne capitu- 
lations are to-day what they were centuries ago. They have suffered 
no essential modification, neither in spirit, nor in language. But 
the r6gime they stand for has changed from being normal to being 
exceptional. 

The Abrogation of the Capitulations, 
abolition of capitulatory regime in europe. 

Just how, in the West, the idea of territorial sovereignty managed 
to obtain possession of the law and nationalize and secularize it, it is 
not for these pages to attempt to expound in detail. It did not 
happen in' the twmkle of an eye; on the contrary, it cost centuries of 
time and numerous crucial struggles.'® 

As early as Charles the Great we observe the opposing elements 
preparing for the fray. His very means of strengthening the prin- 

" Orlgiually. they uudoubtodly were intcuded as a discrimination against strangers who were deemed 
inferior or unintelUgible beings (barbarians). 

*• In this mattOT the line of reasoning adopted by David J. Hill, former ambassador and Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, in his History of European Diplomacy has been preferentially followed. 
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ciple of imperial unity, with which, sub rosa, was allied the principle 
01 the temtoriality ol law, proved the instruments of failure. 

While vassalage sen-ed to bind to the Emperor the powerful personaliti^ of his 
time, the great barbarian princes upon his borders— Slavs, Britons, Danes, and 
Avars — as well as his own chief officers, it opened the way to those imperia in imperio 
which were destined at last to destroy the central authority. It fumislied a weapon in 
the hands of wealth and power everywhere for breaking down and defying all general 
control. When to all this was added the pri\dl<^e of immunity" accorded to those 
persons especially favored by the royal power, or claimed as inherent in the donation 
of royal lands, bv which the beneficiary was exempted, not only from taxes but alsa 
from the visits of public officers to enforce justice, tne system became almost equiva* 
lent to the abdication of sovereignty.^^ 

In the bloody conflict for supremacy as between Emperor and Pope 
which, starting with the reign of the early Carlovingians, defiled tne 
annals of several centuries, it ultimately became manifest that the 
traditional views and doctrines regarding government and social and 
legal relations had become obsolete. Through the failure of feudalism 
to appreciate its opportunities in dealing with the "lower strata^' of 
society — tradesmen, mechanics, tenants, serfs" — the inevitable demo- 
cratic impulse of the twelfth century succeeded in producing the 
universities and the free-city States of Italy, and after the crusades a 
bourgeoisie which, opposed to the nobilitv and clergy of feudal 
society, became the mainstay of the national monarchies rising upon 
the ruins of the imperial idea- 
Papacy had claimed — sometimes successfully, sometimes in vain — 
imiversal jurisdiction in all disputes, temporal and spiritual. Bishops 
and abbots had dispensed justice according to their light and interest, 
as had also dukes, counts, barons, and other vassds. It now de- 
volved upon royal justice to assert its superiority throughout the 
king's realm. Koman jurisprudence, as revived in the universities, 
aided the kings in suppressing the arbitrary power of the feudal 
magnates and in rendering the royal will supreme.^^ It also con- 
tributed toward the unification of the laws and the legal proceedings, 
so that national codes might supersede the diverse and varied local 
customs. Inasmuch as the new order of things had its root and 
source of strength in the growing national consciousness of the king's 
subjects," it was but natural that jurisprudence should be withdrawn 
as far as practicable from external influences, such as that of Rome, 
and receive in turn the firm impress of domestic, national traditions. 

iiHiU. 

n " i?'6udalism does not negotiate; it tramples law under the feet of its horses." 

» By the dose of the Hohenstaufen period (1254) Germany was divided into 276 virtually independent 
States. 

>« The unity of the peoples, purely racial in the beginning, was, in time, to be transferred to the territories 
which they occupied and in which they continued to dwell; so that at last the persistent national units 
which compose modem Europe were to emerge from this confusion of migratcurv hordes. The identiflca* 
tion of the people and the land was to become tne basis of a new political order challenging, and at last super- 
seding, the idea of a tmiversal empire with a new conc^tion, that of a family of nations .^Hill.) 

The idea of sovereignty .was not associated in the Teutonic mind with dominion over a particular portion 
or subdivision of the earth's surface. The Merovingian line of chieftains were not kings of France— they 
were kines of the Franks; Alaric was king of the Ooths wherever the Ooths happened to be, whether 
upon the oanks of the Tiber, the Tagus, or the Danube. The dominant idea which seems to have prevailed 
among the conquering nations that settled down upon the wreck of Rome was that they were slnmlv 
encamped upon the la^rid they had won. The conception of sovereignty which the Teutons brought with 
them from tne forest and stepi>e was distinctly tribal or national and not territorial. The eeneral nature 
of the transition whereby the primitive notion of tribal sovereignty was gradually superseded by that of 
territorial sovereignty has been described as a movement from personal to territorial organization, from a 
state of things in which personal freedom and poUtical right were the dominant ideas to a state of things In 
which those ideas have become bound up with and subservient to the possession of land. The most striking 
single result of the transition— which, for the want of a better term, has been called "the process of feudal!- 
zation^'— is that the elective chief of the nation, the primitive embodiment of the tribal severeignty, is 
fraluolly transformed into the hereditary lord of a given area of land.— (Hannis Taylor: A Treatise on 
Internadonal Pubhc Law, Chicago, 1901.) 
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It is true that England alone repudiated the Roman law and that 
the Continental nations provisionally were content with intrusting 
the liberties of the i>eople largely to the King's care, which step they 
afterwards learned to regret. Nevertheless, the principles oi tem- 
torial sovereignty and the territoriality of law, based no less upon 
the recognition of local civil rights than upon national sentiment, 
developed apace with the opposition to papal arrogance and to the 
imperial or universal idea, whether represented by emperor or pope. 

The universities produced professional men educated independ- 
ently of sacerdotalism and in hearty sympathy with the incipient 
parhamentary institutions and with the new spirit of nationalism. 
These emancipated officials might be depended upon to secularize 
the law. In tact, laymen henceforth administered the law which in 
the past had been the patrimony of the nobiUty and the clergy. 
Thus it was rendered possible to dispense with the capitulatory 
regime which henceforth became abnormal and anachronistic because 
it was out of harmony with the progress achieved toward homogeneity 
of national aspiration and of law. 

In order to achieve this progress it was necessary that there should be a common 
pride in race and country, lang:uage and lit«ratiu^; a public opinion repreeenting 
the needs and aims of each social element through some form of constitutional govern- 
ment; a national jiwisprudence based on generally accepted principles of justice and 
morality which in no way violated anybody's freedom of conscience. 

Just when this emancipation from the medieval system asserted 
itseK it would be difficult to point out. Its first great milestone was 
the Magna Charta of English Uberties which King John in 1215 was 
forced to grant his subjects, who had risen in defiance of both king 
and pope. Its triumph was completed during the era of the Reforma- 
tion which extended from the opening of me sixteenth century to 
the Peace of WestphaUa in 1648.^* Under the influence of the 
Reformation the civil power in each nation claimed those rights 
which the pope had hitnerto claimed within it as head of the great 
ecclesiastical empire. The clergy and monks had hitherto oeen 
regarded more or less as foreigners; that is, as subjects of the pope's 
ecclesiastical empire. 

Where there was a revolt from Rome, the allegiance of these persons to the pope 
was annulled, and the civil power extended as full a sovereignty over them as it had 
* over its lay subjects. Matters relating to marriage and wills still, for' the most part, 
remained under ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but, as the ecclesiastical courts themselves 
became national com-ts and ceased to be Roman or papal, all these matters came 
imder the control of the civil power.'^ 

It is true that the Reformation, because it severed the relation- 
ship of many peoples to Rome, threatened to disrupt the law of 
nations as it then existed." It is equally true that but for the 

» By declaring both Lutherans and Calvinists free from the jmlsdlction of the pope or any Catholic 

eite. and by rendering the States of the Empire practically independent of the emperor as its federal 
, tne Peace of Westphalia became a formal abrogation of the sovereignty of Rome and of the theory 
of church and state, wiOi which the name of Rome nad been for so long a time assodated. As a recent 
English writer (Walker, The Science of International Law) has well expressed it: "That peace set the 
final seal on the disintegration of the world-empire at once of pope and emi>eror and made possible the 
complete realization of tne doctrine of Grotius, the doctrine of the sovereignty of States: the Peace of West- 
phalia did not create international law, but it made a true science of international law realizable."— 
Taylor. 
» Myers, quoting Seebohm. . . ^ ., 

» The growing spirit of nationality which impelled the Teutonic nations, along with other causes, to 
break with Rome suggested, as a substitute for the medieval form of a universal faith spreading over 
vast dominions bound up in a single temporal government, the new theory that the political and reli ious 
lite of each nation should be one, and that the reli ion of the people should follow the ftdth of the prince. 
For the older form of a imlversal faith uniting Christians of all nations under the convertible forms, Roman 
and Catholic, the Lutheran States substituted the principle of territorial religion which acknowledged 
the right of each nation to determine the form of belief that should prevail within its bound.— Taylor. 
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Reformation, the separation of law and religion would have been 
indefinitely retarded, and thus also the estaolishment of the true 
basis of territorial sovereignty.*' In the Peace of Westphalia, it was 
decided to subordinate the religious idea to the legal one, and so 
Europe emerged from medievS exterritoriality into the modem 
scheme of a Family of nations, independent and self-governing in 
all respects. 

Though of Greek faith, Russia somewhat later entered into the 
European system of public law. This step was facilitated by the 
fact that Latin Europe and Greek Europe cherished identical legal 
traditions, i. e., those of the Roman Empire, derived in the one 
case from Rome, in the other from Constantinople.'^ 

ABROGATION OF THE CAPITULATIONS IN THE BALKAN STATES. 

In Greece, Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria the 
capitulatory system likewise vanished. -43ong with their political 
independence, these nations, in consequence of diplomatic negoti- 
ations, gained full liberty of action in the administration of justice 
through the suppression of the capitulations. It is worth while 
noting that in tne treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878) it was provided 
that the immunities and privileges of foreigners, as well as the 
rights of consular jurisdiction and protection as established by the 
capitulations and usages, should remain in full force until modified 
with the consent of the parties concerned.*^ 

The idea that the several nations possessing capitulatory rights 
in Turkey are jointly concerned in their maintenance is expressed 
in Article V of the treaty of August 25, 1870, between Turkey and 
Bavaria, which runs as follows: 

In the event that the Sublime Porte should undertake to come to an understanding 
with the other powers with regard to the modification, in one sense or another^ of 
the jurisdiction exercised by consuls in Turkey in virtue of the treaties and capitu- 
lations, the Government of Bavaria will not claim any thing beyond the pri\il€^ 
and immunities which would be maintained in behatf of tne consuls of the other 
powers, to whom, moreover, the Bavarian consuls will continue to be assimilated 
in all respects. 

That treaties in general can not be abrogated or modified without 
the mutual consent of the contracting parties was solemnly agreed 

" No matter to what extent the holy Roman Empire may have failed &s an international power, whether 
arbitrating on Its spiritual side through the Pope and the canon law, or on its temporal side through the 
Emperor and imperial law, the fttct remains that for centuries it was the one bond of cohesion holding 
Europe together under the spell of a theory that assumed to provide a complete system of international 
Justice and a supreme tribunal adequate for the settlement of all controversies which could possibly arise 
between Christian nations. No matter whether the holy Empire was a theory or an institution, not until 
the splendil conception of a united Christendom it embodied was wrecked by the Rcforniation, was the 
field cleared for the growth of international law as now understood • * ♦. Thus has arisen the state 
system of modern Europe in which the idea of territorial sovereienity, from which flow the corollaries 
that all States are formally equal, and that territory and Jurisdiction are coextensive, is the base of all 
international relations.— Taylw. 

2* The Institutes and Pandects, though comprising the sum of the legal science of Koitie, were compiled 
and promtili^tited at Conitintinople, and constitute the broad foundation of the Jurisprudence, pullic 
and private, of the whole of Christendom. 

^ Article XIII of the treaty of 1^0 between Great Britain and Herbia reads as follows: 

"In con>ide~ation of tlie present treaty and as con tempi ited by Article XXX VU of the treaty can- 
eluded at Bjrlin on July 13, 1878, Her Majesty the Queen of the united Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland consents to surrender the privile,'os and immunities hitherto enjoyed by her subjects In iSerbia, 
in virtue of the canitulations between Great Britain and the Ottoman Emr irj as agreed upon, augmented, 
and altered at di{Ier«nt periods, and Anally conflrmod by the treaty of poacj concluded at the Dardanelles 
on January 5, 1809: Provided always, an 1 it is hereby expressly agreed, tiiat tiie said capitulations shall, 
as regards all ju llcijl matters, except thcH3 a Tecting red estite in fcorvia, remain in full force so liar as 
they concern the mutual rehttons betwe.m British subjects and the subjects of those other powers which, 
having a ritjht of the privilei^s and immunities accorded by the aforesaid capitulations, sliall not have 
surrendered them." 
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upon at the conference of London, January 7, 1871 (called to revise 
in certain respects the treaty of Paris of March 30, 1856), in a protocol 
ad hoc signed by the representatives present of the North German 
Confederation (Germany), Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, Italy, 
Russia, and Turkey. As translated the protocol reads: 

The plenipotentiariee of North Germany, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, Italy. 
Russia, and Turkey, to-day assembled in conference, reco^ze that it is an essential 
principle of international law that no power can absolve itself from the obligations 
of a treaty, nor modify its stipulations, except in pursuance of the assent of the con- 
tracting parties in virtue of an amicable agreement. 
In witness whereof the said plenipotentiaries have signed the present protocol. 
Done in London, this 17th day of January, 1871. 

(Signed) BsRNSTORFr, 

Apponyi, 
Granville, 
Cadorna, 
Brunnow, 

MUSURUS, 

Brogue. 

In his opening address, Lord Granville, who presided at the con- 
ference, had suggested this action, saying that the unanimity with 
which the powers, signatories of the treaty of 1856, had accepted 
the idea of the present conference (proposed by Russia for the pur- 
pose of modifymg the stipulations of that treaty concerning the 
neutrality of the Black Sea) furnished a signal proof of the recogni- 
tion by tne powers of the essentiality of the principle of international 
law that none of them can be released from the obligations of a 
treaty nor modify its stipulations except in consequence of the con- 
current action of the contracting parties by means of an amicable 
agreement. 

In the discussion which followed, the Ottoman plenipotentiary 
(H. E. Musurus Pasha), declared that he had adhered, in the name 
of his Government, to the principle formulated by the presiding 
ofl5cer with so much greater earnestness as the Sublime Porte always 
had recognized its sacred character and constantly conformed to 
it in its political relations with the foreign nations. 

There can be no doubt that in the understanding arrived at in 
the conference at London the capitulations of the Ottoman Empire 
were included. It is well known that the treaty of Paris of 1856 
as well as the conference at London in 1871 chiefly concerned 
Turkish flairs as affected by the Crimean War. 

Article VIII of the treaty of Berlin of 1878 stipulates that "the 
inmiimities and privileges oi foreigners, as well as the rights of con- 
sular jurisdiction and protection as established by the capitulations 
and usages, shall remam in full force so long as they shall not have 
been modified with the consent of the parties concerned/' Tins 
referred particularly to Bulgaria. Identical provisions, however, 
were maae in the same treaty as regards Servia (Article XXXVII) 
and Rumania (Article XLIX) . 

ABANDONMENT OF EXTERRITORIALITY IN BARBARY. 

In Barbary, the exterritorial system gradually disappeared in a 
similar way. Taking Tunis for an example, the essential documents 
by which Great Bntain abandoned its consular jurisdiction were 

53210— S. Doc. 84, 67-1 i 
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three in number. They are described by F. T. Piggott in his Con- 
sular Jurisdiction and Residence in Oriental Countries (London, 
1892), as follows: 

First, a French law for the organization of the new French courts 
to be established in the country. These tribunals were declared 
to form part of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Algiers in 
the French colony of Algeria. Their jurisdiction is defined in much 
the same language as the jurisdiction clauses in the treaties, and 
includes French and French protected subjects. ''Their authority 
may be extended over all other persons by edicts of the Bey, 
issued with the assent of the French Government. This law was 
promulgated by the Bev. 

Secondly, a decree oi the Bey of Tunis, reciting the disposition 
of several of the friendly powers to renounce the jurisdiction of 
their respective consuls if their subjects became amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the French tribimds," and, in conformity with the 
preceding law, decreeing that "the subjects of the friendly powers 
whose consular tribunals shall be suppressed shall become amenable 
to the jurisdiction of the French tribunals under the same conditions 
as the French themselves." 

Finally a British order in council abolished British consular juris- 
diction in Tunis. The recitals in the order included the French law, 
the Bey's decree, and Her Majesty's consent to abandon the consular 
jurisdiction ''with a view to British subjects in the regency becoming 
justiciable by the French tribunals." 

ABOLITION OF THE CAPITULATORY SYSTEM IN JAPAN. 

Japan presents the most striking case of a non-Christian people 
being received into the sisterhood oi nations on accepting the common 
public law as developed in Europe and America. No other Asiatic 
country," says John W. Foster" in his American Diplomacy in the 
Orient (Boston and New York, 1903), ''has broken away from the 
customs of past ages and aligned itself with the institutions and 
methods of modem civilization, and no other nation of the world has 
in so short a time undergone so great a transformation and wrought 
such a development of ite resources.'' 

As late as 1850 Japan absolutelv forbade all and any foreigners to 
land on its coasts; ^^ all shipwrecked sailors were arrested and mal- 
treated. Even after Commodore Perry's first approach into Japanese 
waters, in the summer of 1853, while the military forces of the island 
Kingdom were being mobilized for the purpose of opposing his 
announced second visit to receive the Emperor s reply to his friendly 
proposals of a treaty of intercourse and commerce, the native priests 
were directed to pray for the everlasting dispersion of the barbarians 
(foreigners) . 

Nevertheless, Commodore Perry, on his second visit, accomplished 
his mission in the happiest manner and without firing a hostile shot.'^ 

•^ The present brief account of Japan's enfranchisement is largely based upon condusions reached by 
the Hon. John W. Foster, formerly Secretary of State. 

" There was one exception, a Dutch trading post. Three ships a year were all that were permitted. The 
Dutch were only allowed to come to the little island of Desima, and during their stay underwent a mild 
imprisonment. Otherwise, the Japanese permitted none but Chinamen to trade with them. 

» C. O. PauUin: Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, Baltimore, 1912. 
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The treaty of March 31, 1854, between the United States and Japan 
was soon followed by shnilar treaties with Great Britain, Russia, 
Holland, and other nations, in effect opening the door of Japan to 
modem civilization, although complete freedom of trade and travel- 
ing was yet to be obtained. Japan, ''enshrouded in the fogs of a 
seclusion of nearly 300 jears" emerged into the light of day, and 
"new Japan*' delights m reckoning the beginning of its marvel- 
ous progress from the coming of Perry. Students of affairs accord 
no less credit to Consul General Townsend Harris, who consummated 
the treaty of July 29, 1858, by virtue of which diplomatic representa- 
tives were accepted at the capital (beside consuls at the open ports) , 
while commerce was permitted and free exercise of religion guaran- 
teed. The Townsend Harris treaty like the Perry treaty served other 
nations as a model. 

Nevertheless, the popular feeling in Japan was distinctly hostile to 
foreigners. Quite a number of the latter were brutally murdered at 
intervals, and various acts of violence occurred, including the burning 
of the American Legation. In 1863 an official decree was delivered 
to the representatives of foreign nations to the effect that the ports 
would be closed and foreigners driven out, because the people of 
Japan did not desire any dealings with foreign countries. In this 
emergency all foreign nations represented in Japan joined in insisting 
upon the observance of existing treaties. 

Mr. Seward, Secretary of State of the United States, instructed 
the American minister to represent to the Japanese minister of 
foreign affairs '* that it is not at all to be expected that any one of the 
maritime powers will consent to the suspension of their treaties, 
and that tne United States will cooperate with them in all necessary 
means to maintain and secure the fulfillment of the treaties on the 
part of the Japanese Government.^' Largely guided by the advice 
of the American Legation, the Japanese authorities withdrew the 
antiforeign decree. About this time occurred the joint naval action 
against the Japanese feudal lord who arbitrarily had closed to 
navigation the Strait of Shimonoseki, which by the maritime nations 
was considered an ocean highway; he was badly defeated and the 
Government severely punished by the imposition of a heavy indem- 

We now observe the decline of the power of the feudal system in 
Japan and the assumption by the Emperor, who hitherto had been a 
mere figurehead, of tne reins of the government. One of his first 
important acts was the repeal of the prohibition which forbade, under 
penalty of death, any Japanese to leave the country. '^Another 
barrier of Japanese isolation had thus been removed. '* A further 
act of vital importance was the Emperor's decree granting to Japan 
a constitution. 

By another imperial order, all disabilities connected with the 
practice of the Christian religion were removed. Japan was getting 
its house into order, and in 1872 an embassy consisting of more than 
100 persons, including secretaries and servants, was sent to America 
and Europe to pave the way for a revision of the treaties so as to 
admit of the aboUtion of the exterritorial system. The American 
minister to Japan accompanied this distinguished embassy, whose 
chief spokesman was Marquis Ito, and its reception in America was 
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particularly cordial. Mr. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, en- 
couraged tne mission to hope for ultimate release from the bondage 
imposed by the exterritorial regime, but no such hope was held out 
by the European nations. Nevertheless, the Japanese proceeded 
with the regeneration of their coimtry. 

Imperial edicts followed in quick Buccession adopting: the European calendar' 
proclaiming Sunday as a day oi rest, enacting and putting into effect penal and 
other codes, for the compilation of a constitution after western models, and announcing 
the convocation of a national parliament. Meanwhile, a compulsory system of 
education had come into operation, and the intelligence of the people was being 
quickened by the multiplication of daily newspapers, a network of telegraph lines, 
and the opening of railroads.** 

In 1878 a further effort was made by the Japanese to obtain full 
sovereignty by the abolition of the foreign consular courts, the 
foreign post oflSces, and the revision of the treaties, so as to leave 
Japan free in the matter of customs duties. The United States 
promptly discontinued its consular post oflSces and entered into a 
treaty with Japan granting the latter full judicial and fiscal liberty. 
As this treaty was to take effect only when similar treaties had been 
concluded with the other powers, it did not become operative because 
the European nations reiused to follow the example of the United 
States. 

Similar efforts with similar results were made in 1882 and in 1886, 
the Japanese even going to the extent of proposing a scheme whereby 
American and European experts would be added to the native 
judges with full judicial powers and in such a number as to constitute 
a majority of the assessors in each and every court. 

Then came the war with China and the triimiph of ^'new Japan." 
Great Britain, which had resisted the Japanese claims for complete 
independence more strenuously than any other power, foimd in the 
new oriental nation a convenient ally and soon gave its consent to a 
revision of its treaty with Japan along the lines of the tentative 
American treaties of 1878 and 1887. In the language of Judge 
Foster: 

Japan no longer thousbt of foreign judges in its courts as it proposed in 1886. When 
it declared war against China and marshaled its army and navy for the contest, it waa 
not alone to settle its difference with its neighbor but to achieve its independence and 
sovereignty among the nations of the earth. Great Britain recognized that Japan had 
at last reached the goal of its 22 years' diplomatic struggle, and in 1894 entered into a 
treaty whereby the practice of exterritoriality was to oe completely abolished, the 
whole country was to be opened to foreign residents, and the statutory tariff of Japan 
was to control the imposts, from and after 1899, and meanwhile, the foreign residents 
at the treaty ports were to prepare for the change. 

As soon as Great Bri tarn's attitude became manifest, a treaty 
was concluded in Washington in the same spirit as formerly evinced 
by the United States. It was signed November 22, 1894, duly 
confirmed by the Senate and proclaimed, and it was soon followed 
by identical treaties on the part of the European nations. 

The foreigners of the treaty ports looked forward with misgivings 
to the day of Japan's enfranchisement, and repeatedly voiced their 
apprehensions in representations made to their respective Govern- 
ments. The latter, nowever, were disposed to allow Japan a chance 

'< Foster. 
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to prove its capacity for unrestricted self-government, and on the 
expiration of tfie stipulated five years' period of preparation,** the 
capitulatory regime in Japan was definitely abolished (1899). 

THE CAPITULATIONS IN TURKEY. 

In the Ottoman Empire there are statesmen anxious to abolish 
the capitulations as humiliating and hurtful to the natives. It is 
claimed that foreigners occupy a preferred position and enjoy privi- 
leges denied to the people of the country. Why continue a system, 
Turks argue, which hampers Parliament in its legislation, the courts 
in the acuninistration of justice, the minister of finance in his efforts 
to establish a budgetary equilibrium? Does not the Ottoman 
Empire as an independent nation possess the right to exercise exclu- 
sive sovereignty and jurisdiction throughout the full extent of its 
territory ? 

Undoubtedly, before many years pass the capitulations in Turkey 
will disappear bv the same route by which the exterritorial regime 
m Japan was allowed to depart — i. e., by agreement of all nations 
having treaties, based upon the capitulatory system, and national 
statutes, based upon such treaties, under the protection of which 
foreigners have invested capital in philanthropic '• and industrial 
enterprises in the Ottoman empire and themselves, in considerable 
numbers, settled down among the natives. Such a dispensation 
seems possible, however, only through the complete secularization 
and nationalization of the Islamic law and through the further 
habilitation of the Ottoman courts so that non-Moslems may con- 
fidently and contentedly come under such law and courts without 
having to sacrifice their customs and convictions and with reasonable 
assurance of receiving fair and intelligent treatment. In penal 
matters, for instance, there is a fundamental difference between the 
the view which holds the accused innocent until proven guilty and 
the view which places the burden of proof of innocence primarily 
on the party suspected. 

When the law of a people, Rausas observes, is an integral part of 
its religion, it can not be applied to those who profess a different 
faith. The human right of liberty of conscience, which is the most 
necessary of liberties, is entitled to such consideration. In leaving 
to the conquered Christians their laws and their judges, the first 
khalifs gave Europe a grand example which Europe not always 
followed. Herein we find a theoretical justification of the capitu- 
lations. To it may be added a practical justification. 

When we impartially strike a balance for and against capitulations, 
we must admit that while they impose fiscal restrictions which 
Turkey is justified in resenting, ana which should be promptly 
removed, they have had the happiest results for the Ottoman Em- 
pire, constituting the breach wnich has admitted into Turkey all 
the 'progress of civilization. As formerly Roman law was, in a 
measure, secularized by contact with the jus gentium, so the law of 

^ It is notpossible hero to rive in detail the distinguished part borne by American citizens in the reforma- 
tion of the uovernment and people of Japan. Americans were early employed as confidonlial advisers 
In the fareign ofBoe to aid in the direction of dipbraatic affairs, and they have been continuously retained 
op to tho p*e3ent time. In the development of education they have taken a leading part. At tne request 
of Japan, officials were detailed from tho United State Treasury Department to remodel its financial 
system. Its africultural bureau, and largely its sdentihc institutions, were organized under American 
direction. The pre^nt excellent postal e^itablishment was initiated by an American, and the first postal 
convention with Japan was made by the United States.— Foster. 

M See Appendix HI. 
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the Moslems, thanks to the capitulations, has in part become secu- 
larized by contact with European jurisprudence, especially with that 
of France.^' 

When the countries now Mohammedan shall be more completely 
resubjected to the doctrines of the Roman law,*^ then can they be 
admitted to an unrestricted reciprocal community of rights with 
Europe and America.'* ''Thus would be removed the legal incom- 
patibility which renders the capitulations necessary in Turkey be- 
cause inasmuch as the legislation of Mohamined still in vital respects 
is boimd up in his religion, one can not submit to one without under- 
going the other. Until this separation is perfected, Moslem states 
may enter, as Turkey has already done, into the sphere of European 
and American public law in the relation of government to government, 
but not in the relation of government to men. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1856 Turkey was declared to be admitted 
"to a participation in the advantages of the public law of Europe 
and the system of concert attached to it.'^ Foreigners can not, 
however, in Turkey as in Europe and America, be admitted into the 
general body and mass of the society of the nation, but they must 
under Moslem law continue strangers and sojourners, not acquiring 
any national character under the general sovereignty of the country.'' 
How, for instance, could Britishers, Frenchmen, Germans, Americans, 



•^ Rausss. 

*' There had been many national systems of law which had grown and declined with the nationn that 
produced them, never extruding beyond. But there had been only three world le^l systems. 1. e., those 
which had been adopted by the other than the originating nations and countries. In order of time, theae 
were the Roman, the Mohammedan, and the Anglo-American. Of these the first was not only the oldest: 
it was also to a considerable extent a source of the others as well as of some which could not be called wortd 
systems. 

The Arabian conquerors who succeeded in spreading the law as well as the faith of Islam over a large 
portion of the globe came in contact with the Roman law of the eastern empire and were compelled to borrow 
from it because their own system was too crude and primitive to meet the new conditions which their con- 
quests produced. The amount of real Roman law which had found its way into the Moslem svstem was 
rather surprising to those who had not specially investigated the subject. — Keport of si)eech made by C. 8. 
Lobinglcr, Judge of the American Court for China. 

w International law is atiroduct of the special civilization of modem Europe, and is intended to reflect the 
essential fctcts of that civilization as far as they are fit subjects for International rules. Among these foots 
is the existence in almost all States of a municipal law, consonant with modem European ideas, and so 
administered that foreigners are able to obtain criminal and civil justice with a tolerable approach to equal- 
ity as between themselves and the subjects of the State. International law, therefore, contemplates the 
existence of such law and such administration, and a State, professing to be subject to International law, is 
bound to furnish itself with them. If it fails to do so, either through the imperfection of its civilization, or 
because the ideas upon which its law is fbunded are alien to those of the European peoples, other States are 
at liberty to render its admission to the benefits of international law dependent on special provision 
being made to safeguard the person and property of their subjects. * * * On general principles the 
capitulation should have been abrogated, and in Protocol XIV of March 25, 1856, it appears that "M. le 
Baron de Bourguency et les autres pMnipotentialres admettent que les capitulations r^pondent a una 
situation k laquellc le traits de paix tend ndcessairement k mettre fin." They have nevertheless been main- 
tained. It is evident that a law Inextricably mixed up with the religion which rejects equality between 
believers and unbelievers, and an administration so corrapt as Is that of Turkey, offer no guaranty that 
foreigners will be treatea ^ith a sufficient modicum of justice.— William Edward Hall: A Treatise on 
International Law, London, 1880. 

J Kent. 

It was formerly held that in the intercourse between Christian and Mohamedan nations, the latter were 
entitled to a very relaxed application of the principles established by the States of Christendom to regulate 
their mutual relations. All recent negotiations, however, between the Sultan and Christian States have 
been conducted with reference to that law of nations which is recognized by the civilized powers of Europe 
and America, and since 1826 reforms have been made in the internal government of Turkey which have been 
supposed to afford to foreign nations a guarantee for her conventional engagements.— TVneaton: Elements 
of the International h&w, note in edition of 1855, Boston. 

Many of the reasons that gave rise to the privilege of exemption of Franks from Ottoman territorial juria- 
diction subsist no longer, since the Porte has entered Into the jwlitical concert of Europe and formally 
acknowledged if not always practically adopted the fundamental principles of European International laws. 
It no more offidally considers non-Moslem people as Its perpetual enemies, but admits that lasting treaties 
of peace, which arc observed by it, can be entered into with them. It does not forbid the entrance and resi- 
dence Of foreigners in the Ottoman Empire, nor does it subject them to exceptional tolls and Imposts. It 
has solemnly proclaimed that every foreigner can freely trade and can even acquire landed estate within its 
dominions, it has recognized the system of permanent embassies, not only admitting them near itself, but 
also establishing them near the chief courts of Christendom. It has proclaimed the equality. In the eye of 
the law, as establlahed by Imperial ordinances, of all subjects, to whatever religion they belong. Lastly, 
it has adopted European commercial and maritime law which has been published in the Empire and Is 
applied in tribunals of commerce that are organized after the pattern of European procedure.— V an Dyck. 
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etc., domiciled in Turkey, accept the Turkish law on questions of 
personal status such as marriage, divorce, succession, etc., as it now 
stands? 

The real question at issue is not one of municipal or other taxes nor 
of foreign post offices, customs immunities, or similar barnacles. The 
essential consideration is this: Social justice and social order are 
impossible where law, as in the Middle Ages, is governed by religious 
doctrines and rites repulsive to the minority. And the only remedy, 
if it is desired to do away with the formerly normal and universal, 
now exceptional, regime, comprising, as it does in Turkey, racial 
prerogatives as represented by consmar courts*® and mixed courts** 
and other survivals of the doctrine of immiscibihty, is the absolute 
secularization of jurisprudence. 

In other words, the key to the situation in Turkey is laicity of law, 
This separation of law and religion is bound to materialize, in a not 
distant future, as a natural and inevitable reformation.*' It is in true 
line with Turkey's progress in general, since the Congress in Paris in 
1856, and especially since the reapplication in 1908 of the Constitu- 
tion of 1876, toward a full recognition in its national housekeeping of 
the principles of modem international law. 

<« See Appeodix IV. 

« See Appendix V. 

The "T^me of conflicts " (in the mixed courts) must disappear. But what is the means of attaining that 
end? The most radical means certainly would be the suppression of the capitulations as in Japan. This 
suppression, however, would presuppose a complete reform of Ottoman Justice which would place it abso- 
lutely on a level with the administration of justice in the west, because no power could surrender their 
control of Ottoman Justice in mixed adairs without havinc serious euaranties of its juridical liberalism 
and its impartiality in the future. The foreign subjects, also, would prefer the Juridical uncertainty of 
the present situation, created by perpetual conflicts, to a rdgime which would deliver them over to the 
mercv of a jurisdiction still imbued yrith narrow preludiccs and appl>ing to them intolerant laws com- 
pletely devoid of the spirit which animates the modem legislation of the Occident. Is this reform of 
Ottoman Justice already effected? To be sure, since the advent of the new r^me, praiseworthy eff<Mts 
have been made in that line. The Ottoman Government, in this task, has succeeded in obtaining the 
cooperation of a Jurist and (MientalLst of great value. Count Leon Ostrorog, who has been appointed coun- 
sellor of the Department of Justice. This department already has proposed to Parliament a series of laws 
♦ ♦ ♦ It is, however, plain that the proposed reform is not yet reused, and it would be puerile to blame 
a nation for not having reorganized from tne bottom up its Judiciary in the brief space of two years. But 
from this it also follows that one can not reasonably propose to-day the suppression of the capitulations. 
Moreover, if in Turkey voices have been raised demanding the immediate abolition of the capitulatory 
system, this point of view is not shared by the Ottoman Government itself. This is evident from state- 
ments made by Count Leon Ostroroe. counsellor to the Ministry of Justice, to a reporter of the ''Tanlne" 
and reproduced by the "Stamboul," September 14, 1910. 

^'The Ottoman Government," said Count Ostrorog, "does not contemplate exacting the absolute and 
immediate suppression of the capitulations, as it believes that such a step would be premature. To prove 
this it suffices to recall the declarations recently made by Nedjmeddine Bey, Minister of Justice, to a reporter 
of ' Le Temps,' in the course of an interview bearing on this Question. Nedjmeddine Bey said then that 
the Ottoman Government cherished the legitimate hope that the capitulations would be ultimately abro- 
gated, but that it would have to wait in patience for some time— he hoped not longer than five years. But 
were might be a happy medium between a radical and immediate suppression of the capitulations and 
the old system of 'letting things slide.' This, therefore, is the attitude of the Government. The most 
eminent and impartial jurists acknowledge that the extended application of the capitulations has given 
rise to dela>'s, to useless disputes, and sometimes to results absolutely contrary to law and equitv. It 
is desirable for both parties, in order that useful and pleasant relations may exist, that an end be put to 
this state of affairs. The dispositions of the capitulations must be revised so that all causes of conflict 
mav be removed as well as all that can hurt the national pride and cause any coolness in the intercourse 
between Ottomans and foreign subjects. It is necessary, in fact, to fbid a temporary modus Vivendi based 
on friendship, sincerity, law, and Justice. This is what the Imperial G ovemment asks. Which is the gov- 
ernment, who is the statesman that can treat this claim as exaggerated or inopportune?" — ^Andre Man- 
delstam: La Justice Ottomane. Paris, 1011. 

M There has been an awakening of the religion of Islam itself, and It is now being proved to an astonished 
world that the ancient dogmas of Mohammedanism are no more immutable than those of other creeds. 
Even as the Christianity of the Middle Ages, which burnt heretics and regarded science as the invention 
of the devil, has adapted itself to modem ideas, so at last has it come to pass with the supposed unchangeable 
doctrines of the Moslem Church. Enlightened Moslems are doing their best to bring their religion into 
confonmity with modem ideas and the pn^ess of an enfranchised people. In India, Persia, and Turkey 
learned doctors of the sacred law are sho^^ing that many accepted doctrines are not enjoined bv the Koran 
itself, but have been grafted on the religion by \-arious commentators, and therefore, even as the Reforma- 
tion In Europe rejected much that had been superimposed on primitivo Christianity and went straight 
back to the Bible, so does the present Moslem reformation reject manv of the commentaries and go straight 
back to the Koran, bringing new interpretations to bear upon the "Book itself, with the result that the 
doctors have been able to prove that the strictest Mussulman can reconcile it with his conscience to accept 
the constitution, that Islam is essentially liberal and democratic, that to remove oppression and corruption 
b to obey the teachings of the Koran, and that the granting of equal rights to Christian and Mussul- 
mans — a reform which was the stumbllngblock to many Mohammedans— is in no way opposed to the 
injunctions of the Prophet.— E. F. Knight: The Awakenmg of Turkey (London, 1909). 
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Part II. 

THE CONSULAR INSTITUTION. 

Proxenoi, Praetores Peregrini, Kadis, Consuls de Mer. 

consuls de mer. 

There was no pattern in existence in ancient times, nor in the Middle 
Ages, after which the subsequent consular institution could be 
modeled. The latter grew out of the increased foreign trade and 
shipping relations which necessitated the creation in the seaports of 
the west of consuls de mer, consuls des marchands, archiconsuls,* 
municipal magistrates whose chief official business it was to adjudicate 
commercial and maritime disputes. In consequence we now begin 
to hear for the first time of consular courts. They were established 
in Pisa, Amalfi, Messina, Venice and other Mediterranean seaports 
for use in these States during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
more or less simultaneously with the development of the maritime 
code entitled '^Consolato del Mare*' or '^livre du consulat do mer,'* 
which in turn was the offspring of the ''Tables of Amalfi,'* and, as 
claimed by Hill,^ the first example of international law (employing 
the term in a limited sense to signify law on certain definite subjects 
which was common to many States) . Having signally manifested 
its usefulness at home, this consular institution naturally became 
transplanted into forei^ ports. 

Some writers commit the error of confoimding the consulats de 
mer, which were home institutions, with the consulates established 
in foreign lands. The former, besides exercising jurisdiction under 
admiralty and commercial law (like the alderman's court of the later 
Hanseatic League) , were further authorized to rebate all matters 
of trade and transportation including the negotiation of commercial 
treaties and participated otherwise in the national government.' 
On the other iiand, the consulate abroad was a consulat de mer, as 
found at home, transferred in modified form to some foreign port 
and presided over by an agent of the home government, whose auty 
primarily was that of a magistrate over his nationals and otherwise 
that of an official representative of the mother country and the pro- . 
tector of its citizens among whom he was stationed. 

iMlltltz; Martens. 

'Seep. 182, Note I. 

» It appears from the code governing the consulat de mer in Florence that this tribunal was charged with 
regulating all matters relating to the development of commerce, by land or by sea. and of all industry, 
woether by hand or machine. It fixed the export and import tariff. It looked after the fleet and the coast 
fortifications, it determined upon when and now the periodical commercial cruises to the Levant should 
be undertaken and the amount of public funds which should be si;>ent in that connection It revised all 
accounts relative to maritime and commercial enterprises. It concluded treaties of commerce. It chose 
and furnished instructions to ambassadors and consuls of the RcpubUc— Depping. 
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It is doubtful whether any such functionary had been known prior 
to the Crusades/ During the Roman period it was usually the rule 
for a Koman colony to be governed by a deputy from Rome itself; 
but there is evidence to show that in many cases he was chained to 
administer justice in accordance with the customs of the people ov^ 
whom he had jurisdiction. It is reasonable to suppose that he would 
send reports home to the praetor peregrinus as to the customs and 
forms of judicature prevailing amon^ the communities under him, 
and that such forms would oe a valuable contribution to the law 
formulated by such praetor out of which there ultimately grew, 
alongside the development of Roman civil law, the philosoj^cal 
system of law which eventually became Aequitas. Nevertheless, it 
is true that these magistrates never had the precise characteristics 
of a consul in the modem sense. In the foregoing, it has been shown 
that, from antiquity down through the Middle Ages, nations inter- 
mingled within certain restrictions, and that their respective settlers 
abroad, preserving the laws and institutions which they had carried 
with them from home, were governed by special judges, often of 
their own nationality and often of their own choice. It does not 
appear, however, that such judges had ever been delegated by the 
home authority to act as its agents in colonies or communities of its 
nationals abroad. 

THE PROXENIAL INSTiTUTION IN ANCIENT OBEEOE. 

The proxenos of the ancient Greeks was a consular official * but 
not a principal consular officer, i. e., consul missus. In his own 
country, of which he was a notable citizen, he voluntarily imdertook 
to care for the interests of a foreign country or nation. Such *' foreign 
nations '' most frequently were other independent Greek cities. Sen- 
timents of liberality or ambitious vanity prompted the head of a 
rich family of a Greek commonwealth to receive nospitablv and pay 
sedulous attention to visitors (strangers, i. e., enemies) from some 
other Greek republic. Traditions of such generous friendship, con- 
tinued by son and ^andson, sometimes for generations, would con- 
stitute a sort of tacit contract between the foreign nation and the 
particular family in question. Ultimately, the foreign government 
would decide to bestow upon the then Uving chief representative of 
the family a special token of gratitude; honors and titles by which 
he was pubUcly recognized in a representative capacity.* This prob- 

< The cnisades served as the chief stimulus in the initial extension of the consular institution.— Martens. 

It is to this epoch that the consular institution abroad owes if not its origin, then, at least, its deyelopment, 
and this may be classed among the most remarkable and roost useful results which thrae immense pilgrim- 
ages efTectod.— Mlltitz. 

Under the head of "lioliticol efTects of the crusades," it should be noticed that, in checking the advance 
of the Turks, they postponed the fall of Constantinople for throe centuries or more. This gave the young 
Christian d\ilization of Germany time to acnulre sulHcient strength to roll back the returning tide of 
Midianunedan invasion when It oroke upon Europe in the fifteenth century * * *. The influence of 
the cnisades upon the Intellectual development of Europe can hardly be overestimated. Above all they 
liberalized the minds of the crusaders. Vtu'thermore, tne knowledge of the science and leaming of the 
Ea-st gained by the crusaders through their expeditions greatly stimulated the Latin intellect ana helped 
to awaken in western Europe that mental activity which resulted finally in the great intellectual outburst 
known as the iievival of Learning ( Renoisjyince) * * ♦. The incentive given to geographical discovery 
led varioti? travelers, such as the celebraterl Italian, Marco I*olo, and the srarcelv le?s noted Enelishman, 
Sir John MandeviUe. to explore the most remote countries of Asia. Even that spirit of maritime cnterprLso 
and adventure which rendered Ulustriou.s the l*>th century, inspiring the vovages of Columbus, \'asco da 
Oama, and Magellan, may be traced back to thjit lively interest In geographical matters awakened by the 
expeditions of the crusaders.— Myers. 

In a previous chapter (of these pages) it has been shown how the crusades promoted the idea of national 
Wnpdoms, which paved the way for the abolition of the capitulatory system In Europe. 

* Even to-dav the Greek name for a consul Is vpot^vos (proxenos). 

• TL«?sot. 
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ably was the origin of the proxenial institution which gradually 
became fixed and regulated bv law.^ In Sparta, the proxenos or 
public host was chosen by the king, but ordinarily, in otner sections 
of Greece and the ancient worid, ne received his appointment from 
the forei^ state which he represented, which appointment was noti- 
fied to his own government without, however, calling for any rati- 
fication on the part of the latter. 

It was the business of the proxenos to introduce embassies from 
the nation he represented ; to secure visitors of that nationality access 
to the public games and reli^ous festivals; to extend advice, hos- 
pitality, and, if need be, credit to such guests; to plead their cause 
m the national assemblv; to judge between them if conciliation could 
not be effected; * to take charge of the estate of deceased citizens of 
the foreign state whose agent he was; to redeem prisoners of war 
for the account of such foreign nation; in general, to protect and 
advance the latter^s interests within the domain of his own govern- 
ment. 

In return for faithful service, the proxenos might receive from the 
foreign state (beside the honor which the exalted dignity of his office 
naturally brought him at home, and which was the cause of much 
rivalry among the aristocrats) the title of benefactor; the thanks of 
the senate and of the people; a golden crown or wreath of honor; 
announcement by the nerald of the foreign state, at the latter's 
annual games, of his generous services; admission to its religious 
ceremonies and its public games and festivals; a statue when dead. 
At home, his person and property were inviolable and exempt from 
attachment, both in peace and war (a curious recognition of the 
exterritorial character of the public minister). As emblem of author- 
ity the proxenos carried a seal on which was en^aved the coat of 
arms of the state he served.' The proxenial digmty was hereditary 
in his family for all time. 

Not all of these duties and prerogatives were, perhaps, ever per- 
formed or enjoyed by any one proxenos. The recital of them, 
however, affords a fair idea of the status of that functionary, which 
in certain respects resembled that of the modern consular agent. 

Tissot explains that the proxenial institution prevailed in all Greek 
cities and cities of Greek origin: 

From Naples to Rhodes, from Cyrene to the Bosphonis, ite existence has been 

Sroven, and not only in the flourishing ports of Italy, Sicily, Hellas, Theetaly, Mace- 
onia, Thrace, Crinaea, and the Archipelago; in the opulent cities of Ionia and Asia 
Minor; but also in the most obscure villages of Laconia and the mountains of Arcadia, 



Phocis, and Epirus. Greek commonwealths sustained proxenoi in Taranto, Bome, 
Cyrene, Carthage, Sidon, all through Phoenicia; and the testimony of Xencphon 
authorizes us to believe that the proxenial institution penetrated into the taibarian 
states of the coasts of the Black Sea. 

It does not appear, however, that Sidon, Carthage, or other nations 
outside the Greek world were represented by proxenoi, or anything 
like them, in cities or states of Greece. Such representation probably 
existed, but must have possessed a private, not a public and official 
character. Cicero relates that the citizens of Syracuse bestowed the 

Eroxenial dignity, under the name of hospitium publicum, upon 
lucius Tullius, brother of the orator. . 

T The proxenos was the orotoetor of his fellow citl/.ens, TJie word xpo^tpos meant in classical Greek a 

Kublic piiei^t or host. It is allici to the verb jrpofe»'ot, which sl;?nifles " to be any one's protector/* and it 
as never quite loet this sii^nificancc. 
« Miltiti. 
» Pardessus. 
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PATBONS AND PRAETOBES PBBEOBINI IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Under Roman influence the title of proxenos, even in Hellenic 
circles, gave way to that of benefactor or patron. Rome, as the sole 
and in(fisputable mistress of the world, oirecting affairs practically 
everywhere through Roman magistrates, felt no urgent need of 
proxenoi, and the system of patron and client, which succeeded the 
proxenial institution, was largely a private contrivance, lacking the 
cardinal features of the Greek approach, however vague and fumbling, 
to an international rule of conauct. 

However, the Romans, less given, perhaps, than the Greeks to 
blandishments and to cultivating the urbamties, towered above all 
nations of antiquity in the matter of le^slation, and their achieve- 
ments in lawmaking and in the administration of law served to 
enormously advance the cause of international morals." 

At the zenith of the Roman power the enlarged and philosophical mind of Cicero 
was struck with extreme disgust at the excesses in which his countrymen indulged 
their military skill. He justly discerned that mankind were not intended by the 
law and constitution of their nature, as rational and social beings, to live in eternal 
enmity with each other; and he recommends, in one of the most beautiful and perfect 
ethical codes to be met with among the remains of the ancients, the virtues of human- 
ity, liberality, and justice toward other people, as being founded in the universal 
law of natiu-e. " 

However, neither in the system of patron and client, nor in the 
institution of the praetores peregrini, appointed to dispense justice 
among strangers in Rome and between citizens and strangers accord- 
ing to jus gentium, do we discern any essential elements foreshadow- 
ing the consular service. '* Since no definite law existed for cases 
af^ctin^ strangers, the praetor sought guidance by an examination 
of the laws of the various cities wnose subjects were brought into 
controversy, and thus came into view the important fact that many 
of these laws were based on principles that were common to them. 
As a result of these lessons in comparative jurisprudence it was seen 
that certain legal conceptions were practically imiform and universal, 
and thus was developea a body of doctrines which came to be known 
as jus gentium." 

It may be argued that this jus gentium, which served as a founda- 
tion for the later law of nations, contributed to bringing about the 
conditions which produced the consular institution. But it is vain 
to attempt direct comparisons between the praetores peregrini of the 
Romans and the modem consuls. The former were Roman judges 
and did not represent any foreign nation nor any group of foreign 
nations. 

KADIS AS CONSULS. 

Possibly the kadis who governed Arab colonies in Constantinople, 
Bombay, Canton, and similar outlandish centers, may have been 
designated by contemporaneous sultans or even khalifs and have 
been possessed of an official, representative character. But while it 
is fair to assume that the Arabs probably were the first nation to 
make use of what is now known as the consular institution, no 
records appear available at the present time to clinch this argument. 

>• Rome's mission was to give laws to the world. * * ♦ The religion of Judea, the arts of Greece, 
-and ibe laws of Rome are three very real and potent elements in modern ci\iUzation.— Idyers. 
" Kent. 
»«HIU. 
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gDepping, certainly no mean authority, declares that " the orientals 
robably had consuls (consuls de marchands Strangers) before the 
luropeans.'^ In support of the theory, he relates that — 

About the vear 720 of our era, there was an admiraltv court in operation in the port 
of Ganfou, which port was frequented by Arabs, and, at the time of the Yuan or Mongols 
in China, there was similarly establislied, according to Chinese records, a tribunal of 
commerce charged with adjudicating differences arising between merchants arriving 
by sea t^ dispose of their cargoes in tnat port. In the ninth century a Mohammedan 
was installed there by the Emperor of China as judge between those who professed 
Islam: all Moslems who came to Canfou were judged bv him, in their controversies, 
according to the Islamic law. It is, therefore, evident that in the ninth century the 
Arab merchants had in China a consul of their nation or at least of their religion. 

Such consul if appointed by the emperor was, however, not 
strictly a consul unless his appointment was by a mere exequatur. 
Depping does not say that this '^consul'' had been appointed oy the 
khaiif and suggests that the selection was made by tne Emperor of 
China, which admission would seem to render futile the entire argu- 
ment. It is doubted that the kadi in question was designated oy 
the Chinese Government, and it seems more likely, in the light of 
Chinese records, which have become accessible since Depping^s day, 
that the Arabs chose him themselves from among their own number j 
but at any rate, no evidence has been presented proving that the kadi 
had been delegated by the khaiif, and so we are constrained to look 
elsewhere for possible proof of the existence of Arab consuls. 

Gregori's assertion, alluded to by Mortreuil, that the first consu- 
lates were founded in North Africa by the Arabs of Sicily has not 
been proven and probably may be set aside." It is conceivable that 
the Arabs of Nortn iVfrica maintained consular judges of their own in 
South Italian cities, such as Salerno, Amalfi, Naples, and Gaeta, 
where not only Arab merchants but even Arab pirates were welcomed 
in virtue of existing treaties of friendship, if not of aUiance. 

It is more likely, however, that the Arabs of Spain may have 
led the way in the matter of consular representation. During the 
reign of Abdul Rahman III (912-961), the Spanish Arabs are Imown 
to have sustained extensive commercial relations. Chasdai, the 
khalifas Jewish secretary, wrote to the king of the Chaars : 

♦ * * We see merchants from foreign lands and islands, especially from Egypt 
and still more distant regions, coming in throngs to our country; they' bring aroma, 
jewels, and other costly wares for the great and mighty amongst us, but also aU other 
merchandise which our people require from Eg>pt. 

Abdulfeda tells of merchant vessels that sailed from Arab Spain to 
E^ypt and the Levant.** ''In the days of their prosperity," says 
Jonn WiUiam Draper in his History of the Intellectual Development 
of Europe, ''the Spanish Arabs maintained a merchant marine of 
more than a thousand ships. They had factories and consuls on 
the Tanais. 

With Constantinople alone they maintained a great trade; it 
ramified from the Black Sea and East Mediterranean mto the interior 
of Asia; it reached the ports of India and China, and extended along 
the African coast as far as Madagascar. Even in these commercial 
affairs the singular genius of the Jew and Arab shines forth. In the 
midst of the tenth century, when Europe was about in the same con- 

" In a previous connection, reference was made in these pages to the Moslem consuls or prefects in Cor- 
sica. No earlier evidence ot the existence of Moslem consuls in that part of the world Is at hand. 
" Heyd, 
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dition that CaflFraria is now, enlightened Moors, like Abdul Cassem, 
were writing treaties on the principles of trade. We are not told, 
unfortunately, on what authority Dr. Draper bases his statement that 
the Arabs of Spain sent consuls to the Sea of Azof. It stands to 
reason, however, and may be perfectly true. 

Altogether too little is known about the commercial relations of 
the Saracens. When we read in the biography of Countess Mathilde 
of Tuscany by Donizo how the pious author is scandalized by the 

Eresence in Pisa, obviously prior to the Crusades, of '^heathens, Turks, 
ibyans, Parthians and black Chaldeans,'' who carried on trade and 
traffic in that teeming port, our traditional conceptions of the inter- 
coxirse between votaries of Christ and votaries of Mohammed inevi- 
tably suflFer a shock, and nolens volens we feel impelled to modify our 
views. Reliable ancient chroniclers inform us that in the tenth 
century the Arabs of Spain had a trading pnost in Venice. Somewhat 
later, tne Turks obtained a street in that city of which a large edifice 
remained untU modem times under the name of the Fonduk of the 
Turks. 

In the absence of definite proof to the contrary we are obliged, 
however, to conclude that the first consuls (consuls d'outre mer or 
consuls k r^tranger as distinct from consuls de mer, consuls des 
marchands who were home officials) originated in the Italian city 
republics more or less simultaneously witn the earher Crusades. 

The modem consular institution sprang from three principal 
sources of parentage: / 

1. The ancient *' factories'' or fonduks and the principles of inter- 
national intercourse represented by them as exemplified in the 
capitulations. 

2. The admiralty and commercial courts of Amalfi, Pisa, and Mes- 
sina which, imder the appellation of consulats de mer, were ushered in 
by the eleventh century. 

3. The Frank codex, called the Assises de Jerusalem, a body of law 
which incorporated the principles common to several states and was 
accepted by the Frants of the Holy Land, exerted considerable 
influence upon the organization of the earliest consulates — ^i. e., those 
in Syria, especially as regards the exercise of their judicial powers. 

Consulates in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Although Amalfi had a fonduk in Jerusalem (then under Saracen 
domination) in 1080, owned an entire square or quarter in Antioch 
before the Crusades, and could boast a colony in Constantinople at 
the head of which stood an honorary consul (1075), and notwith- 
standing the particularly amiable relations long subsisting between 
Amalfi and Alexandria as well as Moslem states in Barbary, it is in 
vain we look for consuls designated by and representing abroad that 
enterprising republic, whose career was so brilliant and so brief. 

In the general confusion as to when and where consuls were first 
detailed, three dates shine forth like guiding stars: 

In the year 1098 citizens of Genoa were permitted to establish a 
consulate in Antioch. 

In the year 1154 Pisa was authorized to have a consul in Alexandria. 

In the year 1199 Venice concluded a treaty with the Greek emperor 
comprising consular jurisdiction in Constantinople. 
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THE GENOESE CONSUL IN ANTIOCH. 

As regards the treaty which Genoa obtained from the Norman: 
prince Bohemimd, whom it had so valiantly supported in the siege 
of Antioch (1097), only the conspicuous facts are known, viz, 30 
houses were given to the Grenoese as their property, also the church 
of St. John and a fonduk.^ Thev furthermore secured consular juris- 
diction.* It is not likely that the Genoese consul at this early date 
wielded any power or commanded any prestige exceeding that of a 
temporarily acting judge, selected by his coimtrymen on the spot^ 
perhaps afterwards recognized by the home authorities. 

Until the early part oi the twelfth century the consular institutions- 
were still in the making. Some nations, such as the Spaniards, the 
French, the Normans of Sicily, carried in their statute books enact- 
ments in pursuance of which merchants going abroad on a trading 
expedition could select among themselves a consul who would adju- 
dicate all disputes arising on Doard ship or in the foreign ports imtil 
the termination of the voyage. It is problematical whether any con- 
sul of whom record may nave been kept during the eleventh century 
held his appointment direct from his nome government. However^ 
the consular institution developed rapidly and advanced swiftly into 
dignity and commanding influence, as vividly illustrated by the treaty 
of 1124 between Venice and the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

TREATY OF 1124 BETWEEN VENICE AND THE KINGDOM OF 
JERUSALEM. 

The Venetians, with much acumen and diplomacy (this account 
is borrowed from *'The Navy of Venice," by Alethea Wiel), drew up 
the conditions they thought fit to make before operations began, and 
laid them before a meeting held in the Church of the Holy Cross 
(Jerusalem), when a solemn oath was taken by the leaders of the 
Christian forces to adhere to the terms thus insisted upon. These 
were that in every city subject to the King of Jerusalem and his barons 
the Venetians were to have their quarter or district, consisting of a 
square, a bath, and a bakehouse, iree for all time from all dues; in 
the town of Jerusalem they were to have the same extent of territory 
as would be allotted to a king; in Akka they were to build a bake- 
house, a mill, a bath, and have their own weights, measures, and 
scales. These, too, they might use in their deeJings with strangers 
or among themselves, but when they were buying from strangers they 
were to use the king^s measures. They were to go free of every cus- 
tom and duty either on entering or leaving the country; they need 
{)ay no taxe^ when living in any place, and the only toll to be exacted 
rom them would be levied when they carried pilerims on their ships. 
They would then be obliged to pay a third of the fare to the king; 
but to compensate for this the King of Jerusalem and his barons 
would imdertake on each feast of St. Peter and St. Paul to pay 300 
Saracen byzants to the doge of Venice. 

8Mlltitz. WHeyd. 
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VENETIAN CONSULS AND CONSULAR JURISDICTION. 

Any lawsuits arising between Venetians were to be settled by their 
own statutes, but should a Venetian bring an action against one of 
another nation he must summon him in the king's law courts. Con- 
cessions as to the executing of wills would be granted them, and should 
any Venetian meet his death by drowning or shipwreck his posses- 
sions would be divided among his nearest of kin. The authority 
granted to the Venetians over their quarter was to be as absolute in 
the town as that exercised by the king in his quarter, and as soon as 
they should have helped the Franks to conquer Tyre and Ascalon a 
third part of those cities would at once be theirs. This contract was 
to be signed by Baldwin II as soon as he should be set free, and in 
the meantime witnessed by his deputy, Guarmond, patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, and a proper host of bishops, archbishops, priors, abbots, grand 
constables, and oarons, who would swear to observe the conditions 
laid down both for themselves and their successors. 

On the final surrender of Tyre to the Christians, the banners of 
Jerusalem, of the count of Tripoli and of Sr. Marc were hoisted from 
the heights of this ''great mart of the nations." The aCTeement as to 
the partition of the town was strictly observed: a tfiird of it was 
handed over to the Venetians, who lost no time in building three 
churches in the town: one to St. Marc, another to St. James and an- 
other to St. Nicholas. The administration of justice was entrusted to 
a bailo (consul), and a vice-comes (viscount) was appointed to see to 
the local defense and security of the quarter. A regular form of oath 
was drawn up and taken by the citizens of the colony, in which they 
vowed obedience and fealty to the doge of Venice and to his successors, 
and swore, should the occasion require it, to safeguard Venetian 
possessions in the east. Another formula was also drawn up and 
subscribed to by those concerned with the administration of justice;** 
and the whole organization for the maintenance of the colony on a 
law-appointed and prosperous footing was introduced in all its details. 

It must not be inferred that Genoese, Pisans, Florentines, Mar- 
seiUese, Catalonians, etc., secured concessions as royal as those above 
described. However, the principle outlined was imiformly applied to 
all westerners who, in return for favors rendered, or for other reasons 
obtained from the leaders of the Crusades exterritorial concessions in 
Syria and Palestine. 

EARLIEST CONSULATES IN SYRIA AND IN PALESTINE. 

According to Pardessus, consulates were established : 

(1) By the Genoese in Antioch (1098), in JaflFa, Caesarea and Akka 
(1105), m Latakia (1108), in Tripoli (1109). 

(2) By the Venetians in JaflFa (1099), in the kingdom of Jerusalem 
(1111, 1113, 1124, 1130). 

(3) By the Pisans in JaflFa, Caesarea and Akka (1105), in Antioch 
(1108). 

"According to Depping the consul took the following oath: "I swear on the holy Evangelistp of Alniljhty 
God that I wiU do full justice to all who are under Venetian jurisdiction in the city of Tyre and to all who 
may appear before me, according to the usages of the place, and if these are not known, I will he governed 
by what shall seem to me Just and on such evidence as shall be presented by both parties." There were 
in the Venetian quarter in Tyre many Jews and Armenians; hence the reference to the legal usages prevalent 
in Tyre. The Venetians themselves were amenable to the home laws, i.e., those of the Republic of Venice. 
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(4) By the Marseillese in the kindgom of Jerusalem (1117, 1136). 

Miltitz adds that the Venetians appointed consuls in Antioch in 
1167; in Gibel in 1217, in Beirut in 1221, and that the Pisans opened 
consulates all through the kingdom of Jerusalem in 1157, 1169, 1182, 
1189. 

Martens observes that the first record of a French consul in Syria 
and Palestine dates back to 1187 when Marseilles appointed such a 
representative in Tyre. Three years later a French consulate was 
founded in Akka. 

Barcelona did not send out consuls until about 1260.^* 

Francis Rey remarks that in the kingdom of Cyprus consulates 
were established by the Genoese in 1232, by the Spaniards in 1291, 
and by the Venetians in 1306. 

In the kingdom of Lesser Armenia consuls were detailed by the 
Genoese in 1201 and 1215, by the Venetians in 1201 and 1245.*^ 

As already pointed out in these pages, Venice named a consul for 
Konia in 1219, and another for Aleppo in 1229. 

Situated at the foot of Mount Carmel, Akka was the commercial 
metropolis of the territories occupied by the Crusaders. In it were 
represented many nationalities, each under its own laws and inde* 
pendent of the others. 

One might count, within the walls of Akka, as many settlements 
or communities, as it were, as there were races — something like 19 
foreign authorities within one municipality. This anomaly gave 
rise to many sanguinary encounters. ''If the Christians, says 
Depping, ''instead of persecuting each other, had profited from 
their conquest and made Akka the chief emporiimi of commerce in 
the east, extending their relations all over Asia and into the valley 
of the Nile, inspiring in the barbarian peoples' taste for civilization, 
what salutary changes could they not have effected in the history 
of the nations." ^* 

In the northern section of the conquered regions, Amalfi, Genoa 
and Pisa were particularly well entrenched. Amalfi, as already 
noted, had her ruga or vicus (i. e. quarter) in Antioch before the 
Crusades. To it were subsequently added three salesrooms in 
Latakia, a fonduk in Tripoli and a full-fledged colony in Akka. 

However, in none of the original accounts regarding Amalfitan 
enterprises in western Asia is mention ever made oi consms or similar 
representatives of the government of Amalfi. Genoa contributed 
suDstantially to the success of the Knights in many campaigns. 
After the fall of Antioch in the winter of 1097-98, the Genoese found 
themselves in possession not only of the harbor of St. Simeon 

>8 Martens. 

" Depping. 

»• After the fall of Jenksalera, Akka had become the center of the political life of the kingdom. Here 
was the residence of the king or the viceroy, here were held the sessions of the su])reme court, here gathered 
many ecclesiastics and knights who had lost their offices or their castles in the interior. Naturally^ mer- 
chants In growing numbers settled in Akka in consequence. The Anconitans who hitherto when visiting 
Syria had joined themselves to Pisans, Oencese. and Venetians, now founded an independent settlement, 
rtenipotentiaries of Ancona in 1257 had concluaed a treaty with the king of Jerusalem In \irtue of which 
they obtained sufficient ground in Akka for the building of a church, a palace for their connilar officials, 
residences and storehouses. The new trading community was granted i>clf-goveri;ment ar.d its own judi- 
cial institutions and promised in return to proAide certain assistance in times of war for the defence of 
the dty. Espedallv strong was the influx of Tuscan merchants. With the Pisans had ccme, in earlier 
days, tne Florentines. Merchants of Lucca built a ** factory " in Akka. The city of Siena was represented 
by a banking house in Akka and so also Piacenza. In consequence of the crusading expeditions of Richard 
the Lionhearted there was in Akka a -sicus Anglorum. The chief r^le, however, next to the Italians was 
played by the Provendals who likewise possessed a special quarter in Akka and a church of their own 
(dedicated to the Virgin Mary). Among these colonists frcm the south of France, these from Marseille 
and Montpelier were most in evidence.— (Heyd.) 
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' (Seleucia, now Suedia), but also of an independent quarter in Antioch 
itself. They soon gained a foothold in Latakia, Tortosa, Tripoli, 
and Gibel. In 1099, the Pisans came to the assistance of the Cru- 
saders and in HOC the Venetians. In the latter year, the Christians 
seized Haifa (opposite Akka). Caesarea fell into the hands of the 
Crusaders in 1101, and three years later the same fate befell Akka. 
In the siege of both Caesarea and Akka, the Genoese took prominent 
part, and they reaped rewards accordingly. They secured in fact 
similar rights m the kingdom of Jerusalem as those accorded to the 
Venetians in 1100 and, more formally by the treaty of 1124. Beirut 
and Sidon were reduced, largely by Genoese and Scandinavian 
help, in 1110, and Tyre fell in 1124. In the latter campaign, the 
Venetians rendered most valuable assistance. It may be said in 
general that in the south the Venetians gained the upper hand. 

As already intimated, a typical foreign (juarter in the cities of the 
Crusaders was usually called a ruga or a vicus.*' It comprised both 
the puWic and private buildings of the colonists. There would be a 
courthouse in which the consiS presided, surrounded by his coimcil, 
a warehouse (fonduk) which served purposes of both storage and 
trade, a church (or churches), usually bearing the name of the patron 
saint of the mother country (St. Marcus, St. Lauren tins, etc.), flour 
mills, bake ovens, butcher shops, and baths. To these pubhc insti- 
tutions must be added the residences, stores and shops of the indi- 
dividual colonists, either bought or rented by them Irom the com- 
munity. Within the colony there might be Uving also quite a 
number of native Syrians, Armenians, and Jews, mostly artisans 
or tillers of the soil. The latter served the foreigners as tenants 
and laborers on their farms or casalias which often formed part of 
the original concession as established by treaty. These natives, 
although v^ useful, were not always treated in the gentlest fashion 
neither by Branks nor by Latins. Many of them were slaves. 

ORIGIN OF THE TITLE OF CONSUL. 

While the Venetians called the heads of their '^communes'' or 
colonies in the Holy Land ''bailos'' (bailiffs),*^ the Genoese, Pisans, 
French, etc., usually adopted the appellation: Consuls (the consul of 
the Genoese was afterwards called podesta) .'* At first these magis- 
trates were commonly named viscoimt^. Heyd insists that, at least 
during the first century after the opening of the Crusades, the Latin 
colonies in Syria and Palestine were presided over by vicecomites 
(viscoimts). Rey observes that **tne foreign merchants were 
grouped together by nationalities under a chiei who was called first 
viscoimt, then bailiff, and still more usually consul, and who was 
recognized by the local government. He held his powers from the 
authorities oi hishome metropolis, to whom, on the expiration of his 
mission, he rendered account." 

» The latter comprised reserved quarters (vast suburbs In some dties, in others entire streets or but a 
number of houses), churclies, baths, bake ovens, warehouses, and market places where the consul exerdsed 
police iuri3diot)an. Such consular magistrates at times extended their authoritv over the merchants of 
other, lejs important nations who, not having obtained similar privileges, placed themselves under their 
protectiop .— Ofartens.) 

*• Bajulus or Balllivus atal. Ballo) expressed the idea of a praetor, JudRC or prefect of merchants. Compare 
with the liws of the VIsygoths in Spain in the sixt^i cantiuy. The Turks use both boglioe and consoloe as 
synonums for consul. 

» The title of podcnta implied what the Romans meant by potestas eonsularls (ooubular power and 
authority). 
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66 ORIGIN OF CAPITULATIONS AND THE CONSULAR INSTITUTION. 

In the Assises de Jerusalem of 1104, which as stated was the code 
of the Franks'* in the Holy Land, provision was made, i. e^ for two 
tribunals: (1) Cour de Commerce, presided over by a bailiff and six 
assessors, which took cognizance of all civil and commercial disputes, 
and (2) Cour de Bourjgeois, presided over by a viscoimt and 12 jurors, 
before which were tried criminal cases. It is likely that the titles ol 
bailiff and viscount which, in the Latin colonies, at times took the 
place of that of consul, was borrowed from the Assises. 

APPOINTMENT, SALARIES, TENURE OF OFFICE. 

Bailiffs and consuls, from the b^inning of the twelfth century, 
almost invariably received their appointment from the government 
at home. They usually were assistenl in their functions by a body of 
resident fellow coimtrymen, called the council, and which was 
convoked by the bailiff or consul when weighty or intricate problems 
confronted the colony. Not infrequentlv, if not invariably, these 
councillors were officially authorized!^ and Doimd from home to watch 
the consul's acts and to effectively interfere against any improper 
j&nancial transactions or arbitrary judicial decisions on his part. 
They even elected the cashier and the bookkeeper who had charge of 
the consulate's receipts, disbursements, and accounts. 

With the exception of certain consular representatives of Venice 
and Genoa, consuls did not receive fixed salaries but were com- 
pensated entirely by fees which, however, had to be accounted for.** 
Nor were they, to "begin with, in the colonies within Christendom, 
appointed for more than a limited period of a year or two. In 
Alexandria and in the Barbary ports, on the other hand, where the 
post of consul was extremely dangerous as the consul was held 
personally responsible for the misdeeds of his nationals, being 
treated by the Moslems as a hostage, it was rather difficult to get con- 
sular positions properly filled, and the consular tenure of office 
naturally became prolonged. Down to the seventeenth century 
consuls were appomted &om among the rnerchants and usually 
were allowed to engage in commerce, prominent exceptions being 
certain consular officers of Venice and Genoa. They were expected 
to live stylishly and to entertain generously. 

M Nearly all tho Crusadere who founded th* kinRdom of Jerusalem were French; they brought with them 
their ciLMtoms and their laws from home as proven by comparison of nnmerous chapters of the Assisea with 
the most ancient monuments of French juri^nidence. ( Pardessus.) 

The kings of Jorsualem (Baldwin I, brother of Oodfrey of Buoillon, and his successors) were French, so 
were some of the kings of Crpnis (Quy of Lu^ignan, etc.), tho counts of Tripoli (Bertrand, Count of St. 
Gilles and of Toulouse), the lords of Tyre (Philip of Montfort), the lords of Byblos (Guidon of GlblPt) and 
the lords of Beirut (Jean of Ibelln). One met everywhere French families and oolonles: Gascons, Picftrds,. 
Champenois etc., residing in their fortified castles with titles of Barons of Tyre, of Jericho, of Tripoli; their 
equerries had become lords, and there was hardly a half respectable French person, do'vn to the hired 
companions of the wives of the knights, who did not possess a grant of gardens or lands. (Miltitx.) 

Fortunes quickly made in S>Tla after the conquo^t naturally attracted a host of adventurers and other 
Individuals who had lost their good name and reputation In Europe but hoped to enrich themselves in the 
sui jucated countries. The scum of the nation of the Franks there discredited the rhri«»tian name. While 
thore were Greeks and Armenians and Jews as a«iual, and Bedouins, Turcomans and Kurds— all of Syria 
seemed populated by French, Flemings and Italians; but the French dominated. It was the most pro*- 
peroiH time for the trade of Provence and Longuedoc. ( I^cpping. ) 

Although retaining the nhrasc " The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem." and while recognizing that In Oriental 
(especially itoslem) parlance the term Frank most often applied to all Europeans, we have neyerthMeas, in 
these pages, distinguished between Franks and Latins as between the inhabitants of Franoc(to which might 
be added parf of Germany) and Italv, roughly speaking, respectively. In the popular conception of uie 
Middle Ages, Latins included Italians, Spaniards and Franln. They were Latins (Roman GathoUos), 
not Greeks (Greek Orthodox). 

» These fees w ere derived largely from export and import charges according to the value of the cargo or 
from tonnage dues. Generally speaking, it was the mercantile shipping which supported the consnlar 
establlshments, and the emoluments of the consul stood In direct proportion to the greater or smaller voltmifr 
of trade carried on by ships of his nation with the port or place in question. 
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Akka was the commercial capital of the Holy Land and adjoining 
regions. Here resided what now would be called the Consul Generd 
of the diflFerent nations, among them bajulus Venetorum in Syria 
(bajulus Venetorum in Accon, in Tyro et in tota Syria). Here 
resided the so-called consules et vice comittes Januensium in Syria: 
Genoa usually had two consular oflficers in Akka; thev supervised 
the local consuls in Akka, Tyre, Beirut, and other places. From 
1267 on, Genoa, then driven out of Akka, main tamed two con- 
sulates-general: one at Tvre for Palestine and Syria, and one at 
Ceuta for Andalusia and tne Barbary States. The contemporaneous 
Genoese '^consuls-general" in Galata and Caff a'* were in reality vice- 
roys rather than consular officers. Pisa sometimes had as many as 
three consular representatives in Akka, but aftfer 1248 there was 
onlj one consul communis Pisanorum Akkon et totius Syriae. His 
jurisdiction extended as far as Antioch. 

JURISDICTION AND OTHER RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW OF NATIONS. 

Within the community or colony the consul exercised jurisdiction 
in civil, commercial, and criminal matters, exception being made 
in most of the treaties of murder and treason ana often also of lar- 
ceny, coimterfeiting of moneys, and rape (excepto fiurto, homicidio, 
tradimento et falsamento monetae et violatione muJierum) which 
causes usually were reserved for the king's courts. However, imder 
the treaty of 1124, the Venetian bailiff claimed and exercised jiuris- 
diction both in murder and other capital cases. Depping, Miltitz, 
Heyd, Martens, in fact most leading authorities, agree that the 
consuls represented the sovereignty of their country: that they were 
not only the guardians abroad of the economic interests of their 
country and the protectors and judges of their countrymen in their 
colonial affairs but also the agents of their government in matters 
of international politics." The consular positions, therefore, were 
sought by members of the most distinguished fainihes, as, for in- 
stance, the Dorias, the Medicis, the Dandolos, the Morosinis, the 
Justinianis, the Montolieus and Vivauds of Genoa, Florence, Venice, 
and Marseilles. 

Depping clearly states that the consul was a *' protector, a national 
agent, a judge of all the merchants and of all the seamen of his 
nation in his consular district." He was "a representative of his 
nation * * * a public authority accredited to the foreign gov- 
ernment." 

** The consuls were elected, In Venice by the Grand Council, in Genoa by the Council of the Ancients, 
in Florence by the Consolato del Mare, In Marepill 's by the Podesta or Rector, in Narbonne by the mer- 
diant's KUild (but the election had to be confirmed by the municipal consuls and by the Viscount of Nar- 
bonne), In Montpcllier by the Consulat de Mer, in Barcelona by the municipal magistrates (by Royal 
authorization). The sovercijjnty of the autonomous cities of Italy, France, and Spain was as absolute 
within the ran»B of their power as could possibly be that of kinps of that period. The election of consuls 
which merchants of Marseilles were authorized to hold in certain cases was but provisional and restricted 
to cases of emerfsency. The consuls in?titutod by tho brotherhood of Pisan merchants called The Humbles 
and those of the KuKlish-Hussian Commercial Co. form exceptions which, far from destroying the general 
rule, confirm it. The Hanseatic League was considerably more than a simple association of mcrwiants; 
it was a power, commanding at the same ilme immense resources and formidai le military forces and treat* 
Ing on equal terms with the great \st monarch^ of the time. More than once did it cause monarchs to 
tremble on their thrones, more than once did it dispose of their crowns. rMiltit/..) 

» CaOsl, andont Theodosia, under Genoese administration had attained such a degree of prosperity thatit 
^^8 called " Little Constantinople." It was the outK t for all the trailic of Tartaria or what is now Eastern 
and Southern Russia. The Turks called it Krim-Stamboul, the Constantinople of the Crimean penin- 
sula. Ic was conquered by Mohamed II in 1475 and by the Russians in 17H3. CafTa is now called Feo> 
dosia. 
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In the words of Francis Rey: 

The consul, within the limits of the colony, exercised a sovereij^n power over the 
merchantjs of the community: He possessed police authority and could penalize those 
who disobeyed his ordinances; he administered justice in both civil and criminal 
cases, enforced the laws of the home Government and made his nationals observe local 
customs and conmiercial usages; he superintended the adoption and the enforcement 
of regulations governing the colony, including taxes to be paid, took possession of the 
estates of decedents and defended the persons and the property of his fellow citizens 
against the often arbitrary encroachments of the local authorities. In one word, he 
was, at one and the same time, governor, judge, and ambassador. 

Having explained how the cities of Italy, Provence and Catalonia, 
delivered from the feudal yoke of opression and thus free to develop 
commercial relations and to allow the commercial interests a pre- 
ponderant influence upon the home Government, were the first nations 
to branch out abroad, through the instrumentality of the consular 
institution, Martens declares that '* the consul did not continue lon^ 
in his original capacity as commercial judge but soon became the head 
of the community of his fellow citizens among whom he was stationed. 
He directed all their affairs, enforced the laws amongst them, pro- 
tected them against interference. He became, therefore, first the 
champion of the economic interests of his country and the protector 
of his nationals abroad, among whom he administered justice, and 
secondly the representative of his Government in the foreign country.*' 

Miltitz emphasizes that the consular representatives were by no 
means simple argents sent out at the instance of foresighted merchants 
to foster their interests in foreign lands, but that they received their 
mandate from the first magistrates of the nation; that they did not 
at all represent the commerce of this or that locality only but the 
national commerce; that they were charged with protecting, near the 
authorities of the coimtry in which they resided, not only the interests 
of merchants and navigators, but also the interests of the State itself; 
and that the subjects of the representative States were not free to 
recognize or refuse to recognize the authority of the consul of their 
nation in the foreign country to which comnaercial or other interests 
induced them to proceed but were obliged by law to submit to his 
jurisdiction. Miltitz points out that, as Tate as 1548, the Government 
of Venice expressly designated the consuls of the Republic as its repre- 
sentatives abroad (capi representanti la Sig^noria nostra), and that 
Genoese podestas and Florentine consuls in Constantinople were 
authorized to negotiate treaties.'* 

Furthermore, tne consuls were personally exempted from the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of the State in which they resided. They 
enjoyed an absolute immunity from every kind of taxation^ Their 
commission at that time corresponded to tne credentials of the minis- 
ters of later times. The right to exercise their religion within the 
inclosure of the consulate was accorded them in the fullest measure, 
and a special ceremonial regulated the honors to which they were 
entitled m pubhc. They united in their office all the essentials of the 
public or diplomatic agent near a foreign Government. In the Middle 
Ages, there were no permanent legations or embassies, and as the 

*" In virtue of privilej^ accorded Venice in 1222 and 1248 by the Patriarchs of Aquila, the Venetian vidome 
orcoaiiil in that city performed at one and the same time th-* functions of chief of the merchants, judge ol 
his natio lals and diplomatic ag mt (minlstro politico) near the patriarchal court. The conventions stipu- 
lated that inhabitants of Aquila or other subjects of the Patriarcn in their controversies with the Venetians 
might have recourse to the vidamo \s hose judgments they could appeal to the Doee. The vidame had the 
facultv of pimi&hine crimes and misd?m( anors of all sorts except those which involved capital punishment, 
these Wing reserved for the Jurisdiction of the Doge. ( Miltitz.) 
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special embassies were extraordinary and rare events of brief duration, 
tne consuls were in fact and by right the only persons enjoying the 
privileges of the law of nations.® 

Consulates in Egypt. 

While foreigners in the Latin Kingdom of JerusftJein owned their 
concessions in fee simple, the sovereignty by virtue of letters patent 
vested in the home government, the foreign settlements in Egypt 
were but leases. In fact, the sultans would repair the foreign fouduks 
at their own expense and even grant annual stipends to swell the 
consular salaries. 

CONSULAR JURISDICTION AMONG MOSLEMS. 

On the other hand, the consiJar jurisdiction which in the states 
of the Crusaders suffered certain limitations, in accordance with the 
Assises de Jerusalem, unless rendered absolute by treaty, as a rule 
knew no restrictions in Egypt in disputes between foreigners. Com- 
plaints by foreigners against Egyptians were heard in the native 
courts, i. e., the courts of the defendant's nation, in accordance 
with medieval usage.'^ 

While fundamentally, in the Middle Ages, jurisdiction in cases 
involving blood, i. e., in criminal cases, was vested in the territorial 
sovereign, exceptions were gradually introduced, both in Christian 
and non-Christian countries, especially in the latter, and eventually 
the consular jurisdiction became as absolute as it is to-day in the 
Ottoman Empire^. 

In Syria, under the dominancy of Crusaders, the foreign establish- 
ments were naturally more extensive and populous than the fonduks 
in Egypt. Needless to say, there is a dinerence between governing 
a colony of several hundred domiciles and managing the affairs oi 
some scores of souls. Yet the position of consul m Egypt was one 
of vast importance owing to the widely ramifying trade relations of 
the valley of the Nile. 

In spite of the awful anathemas pronounced by the popes against 
dealing with the enemies of Christianity, commerce between followers 
of the cross and followers of Mohammed^ would endure. Venice and 
Genoa were particularly active in the slave trade with Egypt, but 
other nations derived much profit from the same infamous traffic *® 

» Milt it/. 

37 Cases in which Moslcrms appeared as plaintiffs against Christian foreigners were tried before a special 
native magbtrate. Martens uiiorms us that the "mLxed courts" system originated in Constantinople 
in the treaties between the Genoese and the Greeks in the thirteenth century. 

"One could not as yet speak of the crescent as distinctly Mohammedan . The Moslems inherited the cres- 
cent from Byzantium. 

» One of the fruitful sources of revenue of theVenetians was the transportation in their vessels of Circassians 
bought by the rulers of Kgypt for the purpose of replenishing the Mameluke guard which had become 
the mainstay of the throne against rebellious Copts and Arabs. Strange to relate, the Circassians had 
liBiled utterly to propagate their race in the African climate. Incidentally, while engaged in the service 
of the Egyptian potentates who had chartered their vessels for the purpose of carrying male slaves from 
the hinterland of the Black Sea, the Venetians bought, for their own account, young Circassian girls whom 
they sold Into the harems of wealthy Egyptians. Castrated slaves mostly came from Armenia and Caucasia, 
Ayas (near the present port of Alexandretta) being the chief mart of export. It was quite customary for 
Christian women of nobility to be served by eunuchs. Black slaves most commonly were brought by 
Abyssinians to Djeddah from where they were sold to Syria. The Nubians were considered the prettiet 
female black slaves and therefore were much in demand. They were shipped as far as distant Spain. 
Arab authors have preserved the t€xt of a treaty of 1285 between the sultan oi Egypt and the king of Lesser 
Armenia iu which the Ibrmer stipulated not only that all travelers who wished to proceed to Egypt from 
Asia Minor, Persia and Mesopotamia, might freely cross (Christian) Armenia, but also that the Egyptians 
might withdraw from Armenia such norses, mules, slaves of both sexes as they might have bought there. 
One gets accustomed, in transactions of the Middle Ages, to see human captives ranking after beasts of 
burden. In Venice, in the fourteenth century, there were no less than 3,000 slaves (Saracens, Tartars, 
Turks, Bolgars, Russians and Armenians). They unconsciously helped to propagate the immorality 
and corruption which ultimately caused the proud Republic of St. Marc to decay at the core and crumble. 
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which afforded a larger and more certain revenue than even the- 
rich stuffs and spices of the east. 

In fact, it maj be truthfully said that, in the Middle Ages, piracy 
and slave trading constituted the principal business of over-sea 
shipping. Other articles of commerce which the commercial nations 
of Europe brought to Egypt, the church and existing laws of embargo 
to the contrary notwithstanding, were timber and iron from which 
the Moslems made ships and arms to be used against the Crusaders.** 

About the year 1215, according to the apparently reliable account 
of a traveler, there were 3,000 European merchants in Alexandria. 
All countries between Spain and Russia furnished their contingents. 
But, to begin with, the majority hailed from Ital^r and, after the dis- 
appearance of Amalfi from the theater of events, it was the Genoese, 
tne Venetians, the Normans of Sicily and the Pisans who were par- 
ticularly favored by the rulers of Egypt. 

Judging from a document of 1137 in which Roger II of Sicily 
tendered his good offices to obtain for Salerno the same customs 
privileges in jflexandria which the Normans enjoyed, it seems highly 
probable that the latter had capitulations of an earlier date. Un- 
lortunately, these treaties have not yet been revealed. Thanks to 
the pains taken by the Italian orientalist Michele Amari in decipher- 
ing **diplomi arabi," which were discovered in the archives of the 
Florentmes, it is now possible, however, to produce the text of 
capitulations between Pisa and Egypt of the year 1154, proving that 
rdfations, undoubtedly covered by capitulations, had existed pre- 
viously between the states in question. 

Pisa had incurred the ill will of the Sultan of Egypt. Certain 
Pisan merchants, crossing the Mediterranean in a ship, m which there 
also were some subjects of the khalif as passengers, had killed the 
latter and taken possession of their wives, their children, and their 
effects. In retaliation, the Sultan of Egypt had arrested all Pisans 
of whom he could get hold, including their consul in Alexandria. 
So in 1153 Pisa sent as its envoy to Cairo '^ a certain Ranieri Bottacci 
who after much difllculty and in return for various promises suc- 
ceeded in restoring the former relations. The treaty of 1154 was 
amplified in 1173. It is presented in Amari's collection and repro- 
duced in English translation in Edw. A. Van Dyck's: The Capitula- 
tions. But vaguely is reference made in this capitulation to the 
matter of consular jurisdiction. However, this omission excited no 

w Moslems were wont to chide Christians for caring more for the filthy hjcrc than for their relii ion and 
their soil s salvation. In this they were heartily applauded by certain 1 ranks who claimed to have 
learned from experience that prced was the niling motive of the Latins in aiding or refusing to aid the 
Crusaders. In a letter of 1182 Saladdin tells the khalif how "the Venetians, the Genoese, and the Pisans 
brln? \'eluablo products, even weapons and other war material, to Lgvf t, to the benefit of Islam, to the 
detriment of Christendom." 

•» Cairo was known to the Europeans as Babylon. Paladdin, after his victorious campaign in Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia, assumed the title of Sultan of Babylon. Accordirc to on ola account, there 
was in Cairo a greit number of Chri.nians of the Greek^ Nubian, Geor^-'ian, Abyssinian, and Armenian 
Churches: there were few Latin Christians, but one might count 25.000 renegades (former Christians). 
It is probabb that the Mamelukes, mostly bom of Christian parents in Caucasia, were included in this 
category. Frescobaldl, the Florentine traveller, whom we are quoting, estimated the population of Cairo 
at that time (about 138,5) as greater than that of all Tuscany: In a single street in Cairo there lived more 
people than in all Florence. It was siid that 100,000 denizens, owning no home of their own, slept every 
night in the open. A hast of cooks were busy nicht and day, in the streets and public places cafertng to 
the passers-by: thousands of camels carried water from the Nile to the uwellinrs of the people, and IOjOOO 
porters were always on hand for service to such ."-aracens as micht need or want them for excursions. The 
city possessed large depots for sugar, spices, and foodstufls. The women of the rich wore drosses of fine 
cloth and stufTs imported from Venice (via Alexandria) and robed themselves so as to leave only the eyes 
visible: their shoes were ornamented with gold, silver, beads, and pearls. From the Jews and the Chris- 
tians there was e-xacted a tribute of a ducat, payable every three montlis. 
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comment at the time because the system of consular courts was 
80 firmly implanted that no special authorization was deemed at 
all necessary. In reality, the Pisan consul in Alexandria was himself 
a party to the treaty.*' 

CONSULS AS HOSTAGES. 

In consequence of the crusades which were directed against Egypt, 
lasting till about 1275, the tension between the Christian merchants 
in Damietta, Rosetta, Suez, Alexandria, and Cairo and their Mo- 
hammedan hosts often reached the breaking point, and the position 
of the consul was indeed precarious. Not rarely were they thrown 
into prison on account of misdeeds of their nationals in Egypt or on 
the high seas. Khalil Dhaheri, an Arab writer of the Middle Ages, 
has this to say about the consuls in Alexandria : 

Also in this town there are consuls, i. e., p3rsonages of great distinction amongst the 
Franks (foreigners) of different nations, they are as good as hostages, as each time when 
anyone belonging to these countries commits any act prejudicial to the interests of 
Islam, the consul is made responsible. 

In most treaties special reservations are made regarding crimes 
and misdemeanors so as to substitute individual for collective re- 
sponsibiHty. Nevertheless, the hostage idea prevailed in Egypt, 
and especially in the Barbary States, for centuries. If a Genoese, 
for instance, had been guilty of some offense against a Moslem in 
Alexandria or elsewhere, it might easily happen tnat the consul and 
other resident Genoese were made to suffer by arrest or confiscation 
of property or both.'* 

In pursuance of more or less uniform regulations governing con- 
suls in Egypt, the latter were expected to give special attention to 

« This custom (consular jurisdiction) was to such a degree natural and was so rarely contested that in 
many treaties It was deemed superflous to mention it.— L. dc Mas Latrie: Traltds et Documents, Faris^ 
1868. 

*« It 90 happened that a Genoese captain or pirate named Zaccarla, probably the same who in 1389 had 
gone to defend the port of Tripoli-in-Syria against the Moslems who Besieeed it, committed grave depre- 
dations affecting properties oi the Saracens. The Genoese who were estaolished in Alexandria, fearing 
t^t the penalty ior theae acts of brigandage would fall upon them, hurriedly went on board a vessel be- 
longing to them and fled. The Republic of Genoa prudently disavowed Zaccaria's enterprise. After 
having returned to the Sultan the captured Moslem merchants and all their belongings. Genoa hastened 
to appease him by an embassy folIowtMl by a "solemn act" by which the Republic declared its desire to 
live in peace and good understanding with the Saracens who would be raspacted and protected wherever 
the Genoese might find themselves in relation with them "whether happily traveling or shipwrecked, on 
all ships of all descriptions, their merchandise as well as their persons, th?ir effects and belongings, their 
slaves of either sex loaded on the vessels, on land as on sea, and In all places belonging to the Republic of 
Genoa or which it may conquer and add to its dominion, counting from the date of the articles, clauses, 
and provisions of the present treaty and as long as shall last the successicn of nights, days, months, and 
vears." The execution of this compact between Sultan Malek al Mansour and his son Malek al Ashraf on 
the one hand and, on the other, the podesta Bertraminus de Carcano, the captains Elbertus Spinola and 
Gonradus Dorla, the senators and councilors of the Republic of Genoa, was sworn to by the ambassador, 
Albert Splnola, In the presence of Boniface Hurla. consul of Genoa, Daniel Tancred, Francis Roub, 
Dlmetrius Boccanegra, Consul Rafo, and Tancred villeroy. The ambassador took the following oath, 
administered to him by Peter, bishop of Mlsr (Egypt): 

" I swear by God, by God, by God the very great, by the truth of Messiah, by the truth of the holy cross, 
by the truth of the holy evangel, which does not maKe altogether but only one God; by the truth of our 
mother Mary, bv the truth of the four evangelists, Luke, Matthew, Mark, and John, ana by their prayers 
and their benedictions; by the truth of that voice which descended from Heaven on the River Jordan and 
drove back its waters; by the truth of the lathers who recognized the law of baptism; by the truth of my 

religion and of my faith; I declare myself bound to our lord'^Sultan Malek al ^fansoiu' 

by virtue of powers granted me by the podesta " 

The oath as signea by the ambassador was attested by numerous witnesses, especially monks, whose 
signatures fallowed those of the Consul Boniface; d'Ansegulse, captain and merchant; Daniel Schiar, mer- 
cfiuit; the Illustrious Consul Rafo, Dlmetrius Boccanegra. 

Apparently the above "solenm act" was made part of an act or compact confirming the capitulation of 
1300 between Genoa and Egypt which Zaccaria's misdeeds had placed in jeopardy. 
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verifications of goods entered at the customs by their compatriots;'* 
to urge the legitimate claims of their nationals upon the Sultan's 
Grovemment;** to administer justice impartially and with dignity. 

CONSULAR DUTIES IN EGYPT. 

They were forbidden to allow the sale of wine in the fonduks for 
their own accoun t or to Moslems, to rent rooms to other foreigners 
or protect them as if they were of their own nationality, to permit 
prostitutes within the confines of the fonduk. In public they were 
alwajrs to be preceded by two estafettes (couriers corresponding to 
the lictors of ancient Rome) . Thej were required, against a special 
fixed allowance, to have the chaplam and the doctor (3 the fonmik at 
their table.®® Allowances also were made for presents to the Sultan's 
oflScials on certain occasions.^ Captains of vessels in port, pilgrims 
of note, leading members of the community, constantly enjoyed the 
consul's hospitality, and on holidays his house was open to the entire 
colony. In conformity with an old tradition, the consul was entitled 
to a certain quantity of the wine sold. As related elsewhere, the 
fonduks were closed by the Moslems at night and reopened in the 
morning. A curious custom, which ultimately was aboUshed by 
oflicial decree from home, prevailed in foreign settlements among the 

M The treaties that were come to between the sovereigns of northern Africa and the Christian Govern- 
ment show that the import duties varied from 10 to Hi per cent, the export duties being fixed at 5 per cent. 
In addition to these rates there were supplementary dues— Interpreters' and porters' fees, scale dues, and 
dues for weighing, measuring, and boiuiing goods, all which frequently gave rise to oomplaints and legal 
claims. On certain classes of merchandise there were total or partial exemptions which tne Moslem Gov- 
ernments granted with the view of encouraging commerce. Such concessions were modified at different 
places and times.— Nys. 

There is a marked difference between the customs tariffs of Egypt and Barbary and those prevaiHng In 
Greek and Crasaders* ports. In Moslem countries, the usual export and import duty imposed on Christian 
traders was 10 per cent ad valorem. It might be increased to 15 per cent and even 25 per cent on certain 
imports, and on articles especially wanted by the Sultan It might be reduced to 5 per cent, but the tradi- 
tional rate was the dime or tithe (one-tenth of the value). In Csrprus and Constantinople, the rule was 2 
per cent, in Treblzond and Caffa 3 per cent, in Aleppo 4-6 per cent; in general, the average duty in northern 
ports amounted to 3 per cent. In the Assises de Jerusalem, specific schedules of a rather onerous nature 
were imposed from which, however, many Christian traders were exempted by treaty. Products of India 
and the Far East, nevertheless, cost about the same whether Imported Into the western countries via ports 
In Syria or Greece or via ports In Africa, this being due to the available means of transportation which. In 
the case of Egypt, for Instance, Involved considerably less expense than those which served Syria and 
Greece.— Depping. 

From reliable accounts It appears that In the winter of 1187-88 there were 37 merchant vessels from Genoa. 
Pisa, Venice, and other parts wintering In the harbor of Alexandria. From this account It may be Inferred 
that during spring, summer, and fall several hundred vessels of that type would arrive and depart. The 
governor of Alexandria would take possession of the sally ards and rudaer of all Incoming Christian ships 
and not surrender them until the respective owners, who In those days almast Invariably accompanied 
their vessels, had discharged all obligations, real aud Imaguiary, to the port and the city. At times, the 
'*' Sultan would commandeer foreign craft (an interesting souvenir of this custom was the arrival of the U. S. 
ftlgate George Washington, Capt. Balnbrldge, before the walls of Constantinople in the autumn of 1800, 
carrying presents and messages to the Sultan, compelled thereto by the Bey of Algiers, this being the first 
time our [la§ was ever displayed In the Golden Horn). 

» Ordinarily the consuls dealt with the kadi and the customs collector at Alexandria, but the treaties 
usually provided that if any serious harm were done to a foreigner or to foreign Interests, and the consul 
deemed it preferable to confer with the Sultan about the matter, the kadi would Issue to such consul cre- 
dentials which would admit him Into the presence of the Sultan at Babylon (Cairo). In numerous treaties 
with the Barbary States, it was provided that the consuls might "see the face of the Idng" («■ emir), I. e., 
would be received by the sovereign, once a month, which was an extremely important right. 

w The chaplain often serv^ed as clerk of the consulate. 

" We are informed that much ceremony attended the official reception of a foreign consul. An account 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century says that "immediately on the arrival of a French consul In 
Egypt the pasha sent to meet him a deputation composed of notables of the country and chamberialns 
leading horses for the conveyance of the consul from Alexandria to Cairo. On his march to Cairo, the 
consul was preceded by his ushers, his chaplains (who represented the convent of Jerusalem), his janissaries, 
ofl^cers, and servants. He rode horseback and was dressed in a gown, called dolman, and a scarlet jacket 
lined with some valuable fur. The gifts which he distributed on this occasion to the guards of the city and 
of the castle in which the pasha resided were fixed at 700 piasters. In Aleppo, the consul on similar occa- 
sions did not have to pay more than 300 plasters, but his reception there was even more brilliant than In 
Cairo, as the foreigners ostentatiously joined the native officials In the ceremony of welcome. The outgoing 
consul led the procession dressed in eastern style (dolman of gold cloth, over which a jacket of crimson 
velvet, lined with sable) and with waving periike, tall hat, and long beard. The new consul made his 
entry in European costume; but afterwards ne let his beard grow, as the beard commanded respect accord- 
ing to its size and the care with which it was kept. When practicable, the consul, as In the case of ambas- 
sadors, was carried In a chair of state surmounted by a canopy. Rules of etiquette of this kind, which now 
seem rather absurd, were in those days most strictly observed, as they Inspired regard for the consul's office. 
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Moslems and consisted in having pigs run loose in the yard of the 
fonduks so as to disgust Moslems, who detest such animals and keep 
them at a respectful distance. 

In theory no Moslem was allowed in any fonduk except in virtue 
of consular permission. In the management of the internal affairs 
of the colony the consul was assisted by a body of resident com- 
patriots who served both as advisers in times of trouble and also as a 
check upon possible pernicious rulings or acts on the part of the 
consul.^ The latter usually was a merchant of noble lamily. No 
consuls de carriftre were known anywhere until the reorganization 
of the French consular service under Colbert in 1588. 

FEES AND ACCOUNTS.. 

It is evident from records and traditions handed down that very 
particular attention was paid to the matter of consular receipts and 
accounts. Every ship, so it was arranged by the Venetians, entering 
an Egyptian port in which there was a consul was obliged to pay the 
latter 2 per cent of the value of the cargo. This fee the Venetians 
called ^'cotimo." Dues also had to be paid for warehouse privileges 
and for other facilities afforded by the fonduk. Of these tne consul 
received his share, to which were added a portion of the fines imposed 
in consular court and a small percentage of the customs duties, which 
latter item the Sultan turned over in tne form of an annual stipend.^ 
Beyond disposing of his own official income as determined and 
strictly defined by the home authorities, the consul exercised but a 
limited control of^the receipts of the consulate, and he could expend 
but insignificant sums for the repair of the buildings of the fonduk 
or for other public purposes without securing the permission of his 
council. These precautions were taken to prevent abuses and also 
for the purpose of emphasizing the exalted position of the consul as 
that of a representative of the law and the national interests of his 
government rather than that of a mere commercial agent. 

PRINCIPLES OF CAPITULATIONS WITH EGYPT. 

Capitulations were obtained from time to time by all nations 
trading with Egypt. They were quite occasionally renewed, as each 
renewS meant fresh presents to the Sultan and his entourage. 
Treaties were freely violated in those days by Moslems and Christians 
alike.*® But as in Asia, so in Africa, the prerogatives accorded by the 

*• They were sworn to secrecy, and heavy penalties were Imposed in case of di\nilgeuce of matters dealt 
with in the cx>uncil. A Venetian law provided that any subject of Venice, regardless of his profession or 
station in life, who should reveal to the detriment of the Republic either a discussion had or a resolution 
passed In the consular comicil, or any other fact or circumstance, should be banished from the territory 
of the Republic in all its extent at home and beyond the sea, that he could not be received on board any 
Venetian war or merchant vessel; that all his possessions, existing and future, should escheat to the State; 
and. that if he should be seized, his tongue should be cut off. 

" The consul in Alexandria was entitled to export each year, free of duty, goods to the value of 2,000 
byzants. The same rule applied in Damascus and other Moslem centers. Furthermore, the consul, as 
well as his nationals, enjoyed the privilege of importing free of duty such articles as were needed for food 
and clothing. 

^ We have seen that the Genoese and the Catalonians devoted themselves more assiduously than other 
Latins to piracy. The Provencials, however, victims on their part of the corsairs of the Mediterranean, 
also yielded at times to the temptation of inflicting harm upon the Moslems. In 1272, the Marseillese 
captured a vessel carrying to Tartary an embassy from Sultan Bibars of Egypt, and they interned their 
prize in the harbor of Akka. The Sultan was obhged to threaten the city of Marseille with the destruction 
of Its commerce in the East, in order to obtain the liberty of his agents. Bibars then took revenge upon 
Akka, whose mariners often had plundered his coasts, seiied his vessels, and sold his subjects into slavery. 
He reproached the Christians with never being faithful in their observance of treaties, and this accusa- 
tion, which was not groundless, is frequently found in the writings of Arab authors. Conventions nego- 
tiated with the city of Akka by the Egyptian Sultans stipulated that the former should never receive and 
shelter pirates. However, frequently the opposite was the case, and the acts of violence committed by 
pirates from this stronghold were one of the principal causes of the Saracen expedition against Akka and 
ofitsflnalfaU. (DeppSog.) 
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capitulations remained practically identical for centuries. On the 
other hand, the consular jurisdiction extended by Frank, Greek, and 
Saracen, in more or less equal measure, was largely a perpetuation 
of the legal conceptions and practices which had subsisted in earlier 
ages. Gradually to it were adaed plenary penal powers, and, in the full- 
ness of time, the consuls became not only judges but also governors of 
their nationals abroad and political representatives of their national 
governments. 

As crystallized in Egypt, the fundamental principles of the capitu- 
lations may be analyzea, as suggested by Martens, under two head- 
ings: 

(1) The measures required for the proper care of the rights and 
interests of the Christians. 

(2) The duties resting upon the Christians and their governments 
with regard to the Mohanmiedans in return for privileges bestowed. 

In the first category belongs: 

(a) Safety of persons and freedom of trade; (h) judicial and ad- 
ministrative prerogatives of consuls; (c) possession of fonduks and 
churches; (d) individual, not collective, responsibility for crimes; 
(e) abolition of the ancient and barbarous rignt to wrecks of the sea 
and protection of the property of shipwrecked merchants and sea- 
men; (/) suppression oi the droit d'auoaine (seizing and expropriat- 
ing estates ol foreign decedents); (g) mutual prohibition of piracy; 
(AJ various measures for the promotion of commercial relations. 

In the second category belong: 

(a) Confinement of commerce to certain specified ports; (6) regu- 
lations regarding the management of fonduks; (c) interdiction of 
smuggling; (d) reciprocal treatment. 

while it would be a signal error to assume that the Moslem States 
in Africa which granted capitulations as above outlined always lived 
up to their promises, one is justified in pointing out that it was credit- 
able to the Sultans of Egypt and to those Moslem rulers who followed 
their example to stand sponsers of such principles as the aboHtion of 
the right to shipwrecked property and to decedents' estates; the in- 
violability of private property; the personal safety and liberty of 
consuls. 

EGYPTIAN CAPITULATIONS INHERITED BY THE TURKS. 

One of the most interesting of the capitulations granted by Egvpt 
was that obtained bv the French from Sultan Suleyman in 152.8, Ibe- 
cause it was the acknowledged model after which was framed the 
famous Turkish capitulation of 1536.*^ The further fact that the 
capitulation of 1528 was largely a repetition of the capitulation signed 
bySelim I (on the conquest of Egypt by the Turks in 1517),whicn in 
turn was a confirmation of the capitulation of 1251 obtained by Saint 
Louis, illustrates the continuity of the capitulations which in reality 
made them perpetual treaties rather than armistices or temporary 
truces. 



<> The capitulations upon which is based the jurisdiction exercised by present-day consuls in Turkey 
are in their nature only repetitions of the treaties of the fourteenth century and of earlier ages. When the 
Turks conquered Egypt and all northern Africa, they became thereby the successors and heirs of the sub- 
jugated peoples and of the relations in which these had stood to the Christian nations. (Martens.) 
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C0N8ULATE8 IN THE Greek Empire. 

Constantinople was declining,** and yet it was still called the queen 
of all cities.** Within its walls, the forei^ers had become so firmly 
established that the emperors at times mamtained their power largely 
by playing the Venetian element against the Genoese and vice versa. 

LATINS AND GREEKS. 

At the beginning of the crusades,** only Amalfi and Venice could 
boast colonies with scalas ** and settlements in Constantinople,** but 
the (Jenoese and the Pisans were not slow in obtaining similar con- 
<5essions, which was a comparativelv easy matter, as iGnalfi's career 
in history was drawing to an end wnile Venice fell into disfavor with 
the immediate successors of Emperor Alexius Comnenus. The 
Venetians refused to aid Emperor Manuel in his war against WilUam 
II, the Good, king of the two Sicilies, and thus they temporarily lost 
their foothold in the Empire. The Emperor in 1171 even went so 
far as to have all Venetians in his dominions seized and thrown into 
prison while their shops and houses were looted by the mob. The 
number of prisoners was so great that the goals were not sufficient 
to hold them, and they were tlmist into convents and monasteries 
as well; 10,000 persons are said to have been arrested, their goods 
were confiscated, and the Venetian quarter in Constantinople given 
over to miUtarv occupation.*^ A reconcihation eventually took place 
in 1174, and the Venetians returned to the Golden Horn. 

Pisa, having aided in the Greek campaign against Bohemund of 
Antioch, secured permission to have an ''embolos"*® in Constan- 

<« With all this there ^'oa a profound sense of security, so often and so unwarrantably contemporaneous • 
with a marked de velopmont 01 luxurioiu? life. Constantinople had never been captured, men easily believed 
that it never would ^hj. Its walla so magniflwnt in their decay had proved and were thought still imprep- 
na))lc. The subtle inlluenco of oriental habits had eaten, it seemed, into the life that had been so strong 
and fierce under Justinian or Heraclius. Men, as they had ceased to contend earnestly for faith or morals, 
hadsunkdownintoaluxuriouspleasure-lovinglife,almo8tHkethatofoldRomeormodem London. * * * 
The emperor's favorites were comiuR to be the administrators of the empire. * * * And while the 
empire was ruled by eunuchs and the court by mistresses, the emperors of the twelfth century lived in 
luxury, elTemlnacy, and indolence. It had come to be thought— what a contrast from the days of the sleep - 
less Justinian— that work was impassible for a caosar of the East. And the example spread, as such 
examples always do, downwards. * ♦ ♦ And there was no hope of regeneration from a strong church 
preacnine righteousness. * * * (Ilutton.) 

<• The imprea-iion which the imperial city was calculated to make on such viaitors as the crusaders is 
referred to by John William Draper in connection with the enthusiasts of the Arst crusade (1095): 
*• ♦ ♦ * What a scene awaited the r.ealous, the religious barbarians— for such th*»y truly were— when 
Oonstantinople, with its matchless spbndors, came in vi<»w; what a scene when they had passed into Asia 
Minor, that garden of the world, presenting city after city, with palaces and edifices, the pride of 20 cen- 
turies.' " Villehardouln, who personally took part in the fourth crusade, describes in his Memoirs of the 
€rusades the approach to Constantinople and tne feeliDgs of the crusaders, saying: "Now you may know 
that those who had never f)efore seen Constantinople looked upon it very narne.otly, for they never thought 
there could fx* in all the world ^o rich a city; and they marked the high walla and strong towers that inclosed 
it round a'^out, and the rich palaces and mighty churches of which there were so many that no one would 
have beheved it who had not seen it with his eyes— and the height and the length of tliat city whicli above 
aU others was sovereign. And be ii known to you that no jnan there was of such hardihood but his flesh 
trcmVtled, and it was no wonder, for never was so great an enterprise undertaken by any people since the 
<!reation of the world." (Memoirs of the Crusades by Villehardouln and De JoinvUle, translated by Sir 
Frank Martial", London. 190S.) 

** The development of commerce in the Levant through the establishment of Christian kingdoms in the 
«aflt by crusadei-s reduced tlie trade of Constantinople, it has been estimated, by "a third or even a half 
in the 50 years that followed the first crusade." 

* Some say the word "scala" is Greek, other<) that it i" derived from the Hebrew "aiskaleth" (Turkish 
*' iskele"). In all cases it means a gangway; secondly, a landing place { quay or wharf). 

*• The Venetian lodge or settlement in Constantinople, although simply managed by merchants through 
repre-sentatives chosen by and among themselves, ana who dispensod justice in accordance with their 
home laws, was probably the nearest approach, prior to the crusaaes, to the subsequent consulates abroad. 
At the same time, we recognize in it only the continuation and de> elopment of similar institutions which 
existed In various sections of the world and among different people^ and had been known since the dawn 
of hlBtory. 

«.VletbeaWIeL 

* In ConstaDtinq;)le, the expression fonduk was not used but, in lieu thereof, embolos (Latin embolum) 
which name, orleinaUy referrmg only to the arched galleries, lined on each side with shops where the mer- 
chants displayed their goods, gradually was applied to the entire foreign quarter: churches, shops, baths, 
residences, quays, and all. 
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tinople as early as 1111. At the head of it stood a Pisan of note,, 
sometimes named by the government of the Republic, but while he 
performed certain magisterial fimctions amongst his countrymen, he 
did not possess nor attempt to exercise complete and independent 
consular jurisdiction. In 1162, all Pisans were driven out of Con- 
stantinople, and their privileges and properties forfeited on account 
of an alliance between Pisa and Emperor Frederick I, which dis- 
pleased the Greeks. However, their rights were restored in 1172. 

Not till 1157 did the Genoese appear as possessors of an ^'embolos'^ 
in Constantinople, and this they promptly lost in conseouence of a 
rapacious and murderous attack made upon them by jealous Pisans 
who, at that time, numbered 1,000 souls in the Greek metropolis as 
against 300 Genoese, and the Pisans, into the bargain, received the 
willing, although not disinterested support of Venetians, Greeks and 
barbarians." In 1178, the Genoese, after protracted negotiations^ 
secured the confirmation of the capitulation of 1157 but this victory 
did not prove of much value as in 1182 a popular uprising against the 
hated Latins took place in Constantinople during which the zealous 
populace destroyed all foreign estabUshments and massacred Latins 
promiscuously, men, women, and children, even those who were Iving 
ill in the hospitals. At this time, it is claimed there were about 
60,000 foreigners in Constantinople representing all countries from 
Cadiz to Bombav, from Bagdad to Bruges. 

By degrees, the Latins returned to Constantinople. In 1187 a 
golden bull (chiysobullum) was granted the Venetians confirming 
former rights. Five years later, the Genoese and the Pisans were 
similarly favored. 

It may be asserted without much fear of contradiction that the 
Italian colonies (Amalfitan, Venetian, Pisan, and Genoese) in Con- 
stantinople, from the time of the first crusade (1095), if not even 
before, till the end of the 12th century, were presided over by magis- 
trates, most usually known as legates, consuls or viscounts, either 
designated by the home authorities or by the emporor or elected by 
the colonists, and exercising within their communities a limited 
jurisdiction over their nationals. 

Legates (legati, missatici, nuntii) frequently went forth and back 
between Constantinople and the Italian city-states. Sometimes they 
would remain in Constantinople from 2 to 3 years, incidentally, 
perhaps, supervising the affairs of their respective colonies. More 
usually, however, tnese were governed by viscounts or consuls who 
administered the colonial finances and estates of decedents and, 
within certain restrictions, dispensed justice among their compa- 
triots. The treaty of 1199 between Emperor Alexis III (who was 
actuated, it is alleged, by fear of an alliance between the fleets of 
Venice and Sicily) and the Venetians brought into existence in the 
Greek empire the consular institution in its true and modem sense. 
From this time on, the consuls in Constantinople, rising to the dignitv 
of their colleagues on the Syrian coast and in Egj^pt, blossomed lorth 
in their full exterritorial capacity as representatives of the law and 
of the national interests, both commercial and poUtical, of their 

** The traders of that period were by no means all Christians. Jews and even Mohammedans were allowed 
to settle in the imperial city . and there were Germans and Russians also. Infidels and heretics alike, they 
all brotight their riches to tne ereat mart. As the Turks advanced over Asia, scattering ruin and bUsht 
before their path, the wealth of the devastated dties fled to shelter behind the Byzantine walls. No dty 
it seemed to a Jewish observer of the time was so rich or so full of business save Bagdad. (Hutton.) 
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respective countries. In the treaty of 1199, the official representative 
of Venice ^ is given jurisdiction in both civil and criminal cases, and 
the rule is laid down that, in mixed cases, the suit must be tried in 
the court of the defendant's nation (actor sequitur forum rei)**. 

Certain reservations are made in the matter of penal cases without, 
however, vitiating the elementarv propositions just explained. 
Henceforth, in the Greek Empire, the principle was recognized that 
foreigners, as far as possible, must be judged by their own courts 
according to their national laws. 

Just wiij the Greeks apparently resisted the unrestricted applica- 
tion of the doctrine of exterritoriality, as commonly made use of 
everywhere in those days, may in part be explained by t^e same fact 
which precluded its full employment in the Roman Empire. The 
Greek Emperors considered Amalfi, Venice, and other foreign States 
as still parts of their dominions long after they had claimed and 
asserted their independence. ''New Rome"" was as reluctant to 
acknowledge any curtailment of its vaunted universal sway as was 
ancient Rome in the heyday of its rule as mistress of the world. In 
other words, the Byzantines, while they concluded capitulations 
with Scandinavians, Arabs, Chazars, and similar strange peoples 
(barbarians), would fain consider the inhabitants of the Italian 
city-republics as Greek subjects with whom it was humihating to 
deal as if they were independent sovereign nations. In the capitu- 
lation of 1082 between the Venetians and Emperor Alexis I it was 
expressly stated by the latter that such favors and honors as had 
been b^towed upon the Venetians were due them in full right 
because they were not strangers or barbarians, but in reality Romans 
of origin, an explanation which may have satisfied the imperial court 
at that time but appears rather ludicrous and inconsistent to present- 
day students. 

On the other hand, it is slightly surprising to find the Venetians 
et al. apparently bent upon obtaining their own special jurisdiction 
in Constantinople. It seems clear that foreigners m Constantinople 
at the time of the crusades in general were more anxious to enjoy 
the benefit of the Greek law than to be put under their own law. 
It is well known that Spaniards, Provencials, Lombards, and many 
other foreigners engaged in business in Constantinople were amenable 
to the Greek tribunals, and this partial enjoyment of Greek citizen- 
ship presumably was deemed a favor extended to them by the 
Emperor as in the case of the Armenians.*^ It would seem that 
strong, growing, ambitious nations, Uke those of the Venetians, 
the Genoese, and the Pisans, were not satisfied with remaining 
under foreign law while weaker and less advanced nations preferrea 
Greek jurisdiction which they obtained provided they were not 
''barbarians.'' To the latter the principle of immiscibihty was 

M The Venetians heldfon to the name of legate even for theresident consular representative untilhe, during 
the Latin occupation (120i-1261), assumed the grander title of podesta wnich, when Constantinople 
reverted to the Greeks, was changed into ^Millfl (hallos). 

'1 In the past, numerous conflicts of jurisdiction had arisen on this score, Greek courts taking cognizance 
of cases already tried in the Venetian consular court In which Greeks figured as plaintiffs against Venetians. 
So much feeUn^ had been aroused that the Venetian plenipotentiaries made the settlement of this question 
of jurisdiction m mixed cases a sine qua non. "Without it no treaty." 

**The Greeks of Byzantium called themselves Romans and wisheu to le so styled by others. 

^ In Constantinople, as in Rome, the practice prevailed that special iudfrcs exercised jurisdictlcn in 
cases involving forei.mers. In the case of "New Rome," however, Greek law was applied, not the law 
of the defBudottt's nation except where stipulated by treaty. In the treaty ol 1082, the Venetians were 
reDdered entirely independent of Greek jurisdiction. Evidently, Venetian law was apylied to them, 
but it is not clear how it was enforced, as the Venetians did not obtain eonsulaf jurisdiction, properly 
speaking, until a century later. 
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applied as a matter of course, and, along with that, the principle of 
exterritoriality. As regards Venice, Genoa, and the Tuscan Repub- 
lics,- the Emperors did not fancy treating them as independent 
nations, but nad no other choice and iJius were obUged to grant 
them consuls and consular jurisdiction." 

FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

While the foreign settlements consisted of compoimds (fonduks) 
in Moslem lands and of streets or quarters (vici or rugae) in the 
cities of the crusading knights, they usually in Constantmople took 
the form qf '^scalas or quays back of wnich stretched the ware- 
houses, vaulted bazaars, churches, and residences of the colonists. 
Along the Golden Horn, from the Sweet Waters of Europe almost ta 
Seraglio Point, such scalas gradually had been accorded the foreign 
nations trading in the GreeK metropolis until the Greeks themselves 
were practically excluded from tne water front. The Venetian 
*'embolum'' extended for three or four blocks down toward the 

{)resent Galata Bridge and inland still farther. Although originally 
ocated on the Stamboul ^^ side, the Genoese establishment gained its 
principal repute after its transfer (1267) to Galata,*® where it was 
surrounded by fortifications (remnants of which still exist), and 
where its poaesta or consul in time acquired the plenipotentiary 
powers and prerogatives of a viceroy. '^^ 

You may see to-day the great khans or caravanserais, where the merchants and the 
pilgrims congregate, the walls strong to resist attacks, the gates closed at ni^htfttU, 
the arrangements for common meals and common ablutions; and as you pass by you 
see the dark figures clustering in the doorways, or sitting on the marble steps, in their 
picturesque colors and with that strange far-away look in their faces that you learn 
to know so well in the land where there is never any more pressing need than repose, 
or any delight more sweet. The custom of these great lodgings, and very often the- 
buildings themselves, go back far into the Middle Ages. 

In the thirteenth century they held great colonies of merchants strong for mutual 
combination and defense. Many of them were near to the wharves, as close within 
the walls as might be, and some without. No visitor to-day can fail to be struck by 
the great khan nard by the mosque of Valid^ Sultan, which he passes when he has 
crossed the Gralata Bridge on his way to St. Sophia.^ 

In the absence of resident ambassadors or ministers," the bailiffs^ 

{)odestas, viscounts, and consuls in Constantinople, like their col- 
eagues, for instance, in Akka and Alexandria, performed the com- 
bined duties of diplomatic and consular officers. They were ap- 

M Armenian Catholics and Jews in Const fintinople somehow had oome under Venetian Jurisdiction. 
They had to pay the consul liberally for such protection which money was covered into the Venetian- 
treasury. 

w Stamboul (IstambCd), the Turkish name for Constantinople, is believed to be a corruption of the^ 
Greek us niv ro\iv . 

M Oalata and Pers, sections of modem Constantinople opposite Stamboul, across the Oddui Hom^ 
originally formed but one quarter called Sykae (ad sycas), meaning "near the fig trees." Justinian built 
theaters and public baths in Sykae, which name later was replaced by Oalata (after a person named. 
Oalatius) or Pera (from its situation "on the other side" of the Golden Horn), the Greek word vpct 
meaninK "beyond" or "on the other side." The Turks for a long time included Galata and Pera in the 
same administrative division; hence we find to-day the Galata Serail (Palace of Galata) High Sdioo^ 
situated in the heart of Pera. 

&» In order to gain first rank as a commercial nation, the statesmen of Genoa conceived the magnificent 
scheme of overthrowing the Latin throne in (Constantinople and place upon it once more the Greek aynastv,. 
now in refuge in Nicaea in Asia. As reward for this immense service they demanded freedom for th&r 
commerce in the Empire and the monopoly of the trade of the Black Sea. One can luardly imagine a more 
audacious enterprise; if the Genoese failed, their commerce would be utterly annihilated in the Greek 
Empire: if they succeeded, they would expose themselves to the condemnation of the Latin Church, the 
hatred of the Franks, and the revenge of the Venetians.— Depping. 

M Button. 

M While special embassies and missions had been known since antiqultv, it was not till the seventeenth 
century f subsequently to the peace of Westphalia in 1548) that resident permanent legations 
instituted. 
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Eointed only for briefperiods and placed under heavy bonds to the 
ome Government. Besides being strictly prohibited from accept- 
ing presents, the Venetian bailins were not allowed to engage in 
commercial pursuits — all their time and efforts must be consecrated, 
under all circumstances C'eundo, stando, redeundo'O to the interest 
and glory of Venice C'proficuum et honorem venetiarum'O. A 
council assisted them in the performance of their duties and also saw 
to it that they committed no wrong or indiscretion. 

OONSULAB PRIVILEGES AND DUTIES AMONG THE GREEKS. 

As yet the title of consul general was not known. Among the 
Venetians, after the Latin occupation of Constantinople, a distinc- 
tion of rank was made, however, between the bailiffs of the most 
important consulates (such as those in Constantinople, Salonika, 
Trebizond, Alexandria, Akka, Famagusta, Tarsus, Antioch, Aleppo, 
and Damascus) and the consuls and vice consuls elsewhere, wnose 
offices were subordinated to those of the bailiffs. The supervision of 
the Venetian bailiff in Constantinople covered the consul at Salonika, 
the bailiff in Negropont, the duke m Crete, and other officers.*® 

In Constantinople the consul's primary duty consisted in protect- 
ing the interests of his countrymen. Accordingly he had to exercise 
vigilant care that the Emperor lived up to the provisions of the treaty 
in force in reference to the number of nouses, the extent of the water 
front, the size of the bazaars to which the foreigners in question were 
entitled. The Emperor was obliged to keep the houses of the '*em- 
bolum'' in repair, except the churches; the latter usually were the 
beneficiaries of endowments managed by the consul.®^ When acting 
in his judicial capacity, the Venetian bailiff would hold court, assisted 
by his two counselors, either in his office, or imder the portico of the 
dnurch of St. Mary, or in the open gallery of the '4obium" (the prin- 
cipal market hall of the colony) . 

As far as can be learned, the relations between the imperial court 
and the foreign consuls were ostensibly friendly. The latter were 
expected to cSl at the palace on certain holidays (especially after the 
Easter service at St. Sophia) to pay their respects. While the con- 
sular representatives of Genoa would kiss the hand and foot of the 
Emperor when making such visits of ceremony,*^ the Venetian bailiff 
mignt not even kneel before the sovereign.*^ He was rather sus- 

{)ected by the Emperor and not invited to dine at the palace as regu- 
arly as were his Pisan, Anconitan, and other colleagues. Neverthe- 
less, in accordance with custom, he received presents from the pal- 
ace, rich garments on special holidays, and every day from the impe- 
rial kitchen fruit and game. In order to properly represent the 
Republic of St. Marc, he was enjoined by the consular regulations 
(Capitulare Baiuli Constantinopoutani) to maintain suitably dressed 

•• We do not In these pages concern ourselves with the Venetian podesta, as his functions during the 
Latin occupation of Constantinople were those of a viceroy rather than those of a consular officer. 

•* Throuj^oat the Middle Ages, whenever exterritorial concessions for foreign settlements were granted, 
the church ever was an inseparable, if not the chief, component, and it was the consul's fundamental duty 
to see to it that his compatriots abroad had the opportunity of worshiping according to their national 
religion, which, of course, also was his. 

•" The Genoese, who after the recovery of Constantinople were seated in the suburb of Pera or Galata 
received that honorable fief from the bounty of the Emperor. They were indulged in the use of their 
laws and magistrates, but they submitted to* the duties of vassals and siibject.s; the forcible word of liege- 
men was borrowed from the Latin Jurispnidenco, and their nodesta or chief, before he entered on his office, 
saluted the Emperor with loyal acclamations and vows of ndelity. (Gibbon.) 

• Diehl. 
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and armed servants and a stable containing, besides ordinary beasts 
of burden, at least two stallions of state. 

EARLY MANIFESTATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF TERRITORIAL 
SOVEREIGNTY. 

Not till 1439 did the Florentines obtain recognition in Constanti- 
nople for their consul and settlement (including a church, a jail, 
dwellings, and bazaars) , and then there was a significant reservation 
drawn by the Emperor. Hitherto the foreign consuls on suitable 
occasions had flown their respective national flags on their public 
edifices as a treaty right. In the capitulation of 1439 the Floren- 
tines had to agree to hoist two flags on such proper buildings — that 
of the Greeks iQong with that of the Florentines. It was evident that 
the realization was growing in the Greek Empire of the indivisi- 
bility of territorial sovereignty, which principle, however, as pre- 
viously explained in these pages, did not completely triumph any- 
where imtiJ after the Reformation. The latter, it is generally held, 
was rendered practicable through the Renaissance which was ushered 
into Europe by political events at Constantinople. It is thought, 
however, tnat the attitude of Venice in respect to the idea of the ter- 
ritoriality of law had a more direct bearing upon developments in 
Europe than any impulse received from the Greek metropolis. Ven- 
ice, strange to relate, never permitted foreign consular jurisdiction 
within its gates, thus affording an additionS proof of the truth of 
the proverbial saying that there is no rule without an exception. 

Early Consuls in Other Parts. 

When the Mohammedans, after the fall of Akka in 1291, again 
became undisputed masters of Palestine and Syria, the knights 
having retired to Cyprus and Rhodes,** the fate of the Latin and 
Frank colonies remamed in doubt for but a short time. In 1304 
Venice succeeded in concluding a capitulation with the Mohammedans 
by virtue of which the Republic of St. Marc was enabled to continue 

« The Knights of St . John of Jerusalem, after having obtained possession of Rhodes and created a navy of 
considerable magnitude, were a power of consequence in the Mediterranean. Thev lived as much at war 
as at peace with the Sultan of Egypt. The latter in 1408 sent an ambassador (Hadji Mohamed) to Rhodes 
to negotiate a treat v with the grand master of the order. This treat v, drawn up in French, contains some 
remarkable stipulations and regulates the relations of the knights not only with Egypt but also with Syria, 
which then in a great measure paid alle^ance to the Sultan. It was agreed that tne grand master of the 
order might have in Jerusalem and in Rama a consul; that he could maintain there a hospital with six 
chaplains and even more if needed to take care of the pilgrims; that all the knightsandtheirrelatlonsooiiki 
freelv come and go within the states of the Sultan without payinff any tax;that the pilgrims in proceeding 
to St. Catherine on Mount Zion should not pay in excess of the ola tarm; that is, in the port of Jaffa, to the 
wardens of the port, 1 drachme; at Rama, for the consulate. 1 drachme; to the wardens of Rama (probably 
for escort to Betha-Nobe)^ drachme; to the '' kachef '' of Rama, 3 drachmes; at Jerusalem, for fees to the 
Sultan, at the door of the Holy Sepulchre, 63 drachmes; for the wardens of the church of St. Samuel, half a 
drachme; for the consulate, 8 drachmes; for interpreter, 4 dracmes: for the patriarch of the Greeks, 2^ 
drachmes: for the wardens at Bethlehem, 1 drachme; for the lord of the castle of David, 2 drachmes: at the 
River Jordan, 2 drachmes; to go to Bethany and St. Lazarus, half a drachme. It was further stipulated 
what could be done in the hospital as well as at the Holy Sepulchre, at Bethlehem, on Mount Sanai, at 
Nazareth, and in all the churches of the order, the repairs and improvements deemed necessary, especially 
for the protection of the pilgrims; that the grand master might have a consul in Damietta enjoying all the 
rights and prerogatives of tne other consuls; that this consul could redeem Christian slaves by paying the 
masters the purchase price or giving in exchange Saracen captives, except such as should have changed 
their religion; that the order might buy at Damietta, Alexandria, and other ports belonfdng to the Sultan 
grain, oils, vegetables, and all sorts of victuals without paying any tax; that tne vessels of the order should 
not pay other customs duties than 10 per cent ad valorem at Alexandria, 3 per cent at Damietta, the cus- 
tomary tariff at Beirut and Damascus and 2 per cent at Tripoli (Syria); that the Christian merchants should 
not bring into the Sultan's realms any merchandise prohibited by the laws and ordinances of the pope: 
finally, that in case the pope or any other Christian prince should undertake a crusade for the purpose of 
reconquering the Holy Land, the order could renounce thepresent alliance and withdraw within six months 
the merchants and their belongings. Depping (quoting Bosio's " Istoria della sacra religione di S. Oiovani 
Gierosolim, Rome, 1621"). **«»*'* '^ ^ '"^ 
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its trading relations and its consular system in the east. Other 
commercial nations promptly followed suit. 



m THE EAST. 



Consulates were established by various peoples in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries in I)amascus, Aleppo, Tarsus, Konia, 
Trebizond, Smyrna, and Salonika. The Genoese consul at Caffa in 
Crimea C^Chersonesus Taurica'O was, like the Venetian consul in 
Cyprus, a viceroy rather than a consular officer, and so also the 
Venetian '^podesta'* in Constantinople during the Latin occupation. 
In Tana'* tne Venetians maintained a colony and a consulate for the 
purpose of strengthening their efforts to secure a proper share of the 
black Sea trade which their chief rivals, the Genoese, constantly, 
sought to monopolize. 

Consulates were founded in Rhodes as early as 1309, in Bulgaria in 
1352. There were consuls in Morea and the Greek Archipelago, at 
Ragusa and other ports of the Adriatic, in all the commercial centers 
of Italy, Sicily, and Spain. Notable among the consulates in Spain 
were those in the Saracen Kingdoms of Valencia Murcia, and Granada, 
datng ba.ik to about 1150; in the Dn.rhy of Ca<alonia, 'n the King- 
doms of Castile and Leon, and in the Balearic Islands.*' 

IN THE WEST. 

Genoa plaved a predominating part in the commercial affairs of 
the wester Mediterranean until Barcelona gained sufficient strength 
to make a fairly successful fight for the supremacy .*^^ As early as 
the beginning of the twelfth century the Genoese had a consulate in 
Messina and a fonduk dedicated to St. John. Manfred, King of the 
two Sicilies, in 1276 confirmed the exemptions and privileges, includ- 
ing civil and criminal jurisdiction, accorded the Genoese consuls by 
the Norman princes, and King Frederick II in 1298 renewed treaties 
of old. 

When the King of Castile in 1251 captured Seville from the Arabs, 
he granted the Genoese certain rights, which afterwards were extended 
to other nations. It was expressly stipulated that the Genoese might 
maintain in Seville consuls of their own nation, exercising the right 
to adjudicate without appeal such controversies as should arise 
amongst their nationals. In cases of conflict between citizens of 
Seville and Genoese residents, the Genoese consuls would pass judg- 
ment, but the natives might appeal to the local alcaldes. The Geno- 
ese consular jurisdiction m Seville, it was agreed, should include all 
civil and criminal causes except that of murder. The treatv granted 
the Genoese the privilege of owning in Seville residences, snops, and 
stores; also a courthouse, a bath, and a chapel.' 

• MUtitz. 

• At this time the formerly Greek settlements on the northern coast of the Black Sea had fallen Into the 
hands of the Tartars. 

« In the Barbary States there were in all but half a dozen consular ports. 

•7 In Catalonia toe noUUty was not, as elsewhere, above commerical pursuits, and noblemen sometimes 
engaged actively in shipping. * * * At Barcelona the people were not at all under the yoke of the 
aristocracy or the digarcny: commerce preserved a sort of equality between the citizens: it was by work 
one became rich and won distinction. A council of 100 commoners administered municipal affairs, and 
the members of the provincial Cortes were chosen from among the merchants (Depping.) 

53210 — S. Doc. 84, 67- 
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CONSULAR SYSTEM OF BARCELONA. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century, at which time the exist- 
ence of America was unknown and Asia and northern Europe barely- 
known, Barcelona maintained 55 consuls in foreign lands. This num- 
ber by the middle of the sixteenth century had dwindled to 6, those 
at Marseilles, Messina, Palermo, Naples, Genoa, and Cf^liari. 

In connection with the Catalonian consular system in Sicily we 
first read of vice consuls. It appears that the Spaniards established 
a consulate in Palermo in 1285 and, subsequently, consulates in 
Messina and Trapani. These consuls were authorized to appoint vice 
consuls or consular agents in vSicilian cities of less consequence. 

It would seem that the Catalonians were the first nation to estab- 
lish a consulate nt Venice (probably about 1460).** As already ob- 
served, however, in these pages, the proud Republic of St. Marc 
never consented to the exercise of foreign consular jurisdiction within 
its gates. Special Venetian tribunals had been organized as early as 
the twelfth century for the purpose of adjudicating disputes between 
foreigners. We find here a resuscitation of the Roman institution 
of prae tores peregrini. 

Civilization was still largelv "Mediterranean,^* and commercial 
intercourse in the west and ttie north encountered numberless ob- 
stacles in the existing remnants of the ancient principle of immisci- 
bility. In Spain the hatred of the stranger manifested itself in the 
savage measures pursued against the Jews and the Moors. There, as 
in the cities and countries which came under the sway of the Hanseatic 
League, commercial and fiscal legislation was governed by the strict- 
est theories of monopoly. In numerous instances it was forbidden, 
under pain of death, to entertain relations with foreigners. This 
development was but a perpetuation 6f the Byzantine and Venetian 
systems. 

LOMBARD CONSULS. 

The policy of monopoly received a fresh impetus from the national- 
istic movement which ultimately created more or less extensive 
kingdoms at the expense of independent citv-states, and at first it 
hampered the consiilar institution without, however, destroying it. 
In most of the marts of central and western Europe there were Italian 
colonies paying allegiance to national consuls wno dispensed justice 
between tHem and, in matters of business, obeying the common 
leader (capitaneus universitatis Tuscanorum at Lombardorum) . 
Italian, provincial, and Catalonian consuls probably were maintained 
in a number of the principal interior towns where periodical interna- 
tional fairs were held, from Kiew, Regensburg, and Augsburg in the 
east to Bruges and La Rochelle in the west. In those days the 
Italians were popularly known to the peoples of the north under the 
general name of Lombards. Money changing was one of their chief 
pursuits, a matter of great importance in medieval trading. 

« After several decades of strife and misunderstanding, during which their commercial relations suffered 
repeated interruptions, Barcelona and Venice, on May 9. 1459, concluded an agreement in which the King 
of Aragon admitted citizens of Venice to residence and free trade in the ports of his dominions, while the 
Doge of Venice on his part guaranteed to Catalonian subjects reciprocal rights in evoy respect. 
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CONSULS AT BRUGES. 

Flanders ®* took a high place m the international world when the 
Italian republics began to seek fresh highways and new outlets 
beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. Bruges, Ghent, Lille, and Ypres. 
possessed great commercial prosperity and were very democratic in 
their politics. From their rulers, they had obtamed important 
charters and rights of self-government which thus enabled them to 
live and work and develop trade in their own way without vexatious 
restrictions.^® 

Between the regions under the commercial control of the Hanse- 
atics on one side and the Venetians on the other lay a sort of neutral 
zone where both parties met, centering in the region about modem 
Belgium.^^ In the fourteenth century the favored spot in this zone 
was Bruges (the Flemish word meaning bridges) , the greatest market 
in northern Europe, vying even with Venice. Here could be found 
Scandinavians, Germans, English, French, Portuguese, Spaniards, 
and Italians, exchanging wares from different sources of origin. A 
contemporary writer names 30 different countries, both Christian 
and Saracen, which fed the market of Bruges with their commodities. 
Bruges, besides being the seat of a Hansa '* factory," was the terminus 
of the great trade route down the Rhine from Italy and the East. 
During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Bruges concluded 
treaties of commerce with practically all nations. 

At one time there were 17 foreign trading posts in Bruges, repre- 
senting that many nationalities.'^ Florentine consuls are Known to 
have officiated in Bruges and Antwerp in 1426. Capmany teUs us of 
Catalonian consuls in Gand, Ypres, and Bruges as early as 1405. 

CONSULS IN ENGLAND. 

In 1402 a Florentine consul resided in London.' Assisted by two 
counselors, he decided all disputes between his nationals in England 
as well as between Florentines and other foreigners. The rule,now- 
ever, in England was that foreigners were amenable to the jurisdic- 
tion of the local magistrates from whom appeal might be had to the 
so-called Justitiarius mercantoribus in London. This system did 
not by any means meet the requirements of the situation and, as 
permanent legations were unknown (not being introduced until the 
middle of the seventeenth century) recourse was had to numerous 
special embassies who would treat with the rulers of England regard- 
ing questions in dispute. Most often these concerned depredations 
against Catalonian, Venetian, and other ships committed by English 

« Miltitz. 

• While roiint Baldwin, of Flanders, ruled over Constantinople, many of his countrymen In their vessels 
vtsited the East, some as warriors, some as merchants. They learned the manufacturing of textiles from the 
Italians and returned home with many new ideas from the centers of civilization. — DeppLng. 

'• H. de B. Oibblns: The History of'Comraerce in Europe, London, and New York, 1900. 

n Clive Day. 

» Germans' built theirs in i:MO,the Biscayans followed suit in 1348, and then came Nuniberg in 1.^1, the 
Irish in 1381, the Scotch and the Portuguese in 138:., the Catalonians in i:^S9, the English in vm, the Ilan- 
sentics in 13ft2, the Venetians in 14.V3. (Ant. de Capmany: Memorieas Historicas, Madrid, 1779-17'j2.) 
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pirates. ^^ Miltitz observes that England had no consuls of her own 
as yet and that, not having learned to appreciate the importance and 
usefulness of the consular institutions in the protection of the inter- 
ests of commerce, it was not to be wondered at that she refused to 
permit within her confines the exercise of a foreim jurisdiction.^* 

That an exception was made in the case of the Florentines, at least 
in civil matters, is not altogether strange, however, for the Floren- 
tine bankers practically controlled at one time the financial world 
of the Middle Aces. **It was from the bankers of Florence that 
our own king Edward III borrowed more than half a million of 
money wherewith to prosecute his expensive and lengthy wars 
against France.'' ^'^ 

Mr. Epstein, in his The English Levant Company (London and 
New York, 1908), says that "Sready in the fourteenth century the 
Venetian mei*chants in England were sufficiently numerous to be 
under the government of their own consul. *' This statement is 
based upon evidence contained in '^Calendar of State Papers and 
Manuscripts relating to English Affairs, existing in the Archives and 
Collections of Venice and in other Libraries in Northern Italy,'' 
edited by Rawdon Brown et al. 

The principle and practice of exterritoriality were by no means 
unknown to England. Long before the German settlement of mer- 
chants in London joined the Hansards, it enjoyed self-government 
imder judges who administered German law. By royal charter of 
June 6, 1404, King Henry IV granted to English merchants estab- 
lished in Hanseatic ports the faculty of choosing among themselves a 
certain number of persons, to be called Gubematores mercatorum, 
who in the name of the king would exercise judicial authority among 
their compatriots. Similar rights were extended in 1406 to English 
merchants in the Netherlands and, two years later, to English mer- 
chants in Norwav, Sweden, and Denmark. In 1485, at the request 
of English merchants and shipping agents residing in Pisa, King 
Richard III appointed Lorenzo Strozzi consul for that city and neigh- 
boring countries. Thus the consular institution was introduced into 
English national life. In Strozzi's commission it is stated that the 
king , in creating the office of consul, had consulted the experience of 
other nations with regard to the usefulness of such an institution, 
and that he delegated to this magistrate the power to adjudicate 
controversies between his subjects residing in Italy and also to exer- 

» Just as the Flemish taught, us manufactures, so the foreign merchants taught us to undertake foreign 
trade. It is a very significant fact, showing both the lack of enterprise of English traders and the com- 
paratively low industrial developn:em of the country, that for centuries all our foreign trade was in the 
nands of merchants from other countries. It was nearly all monopolized bv the traders from It^ly (Venice 
and Genoa), the Netherlands, and the Hansa towns, for the Hansa, it wfll be remembered, haa for cen- 
tiuies a factory in London, together with important i^ri^ileges. In the early Middle Ages our traders did 
not venture into the Mediterranean, and consequently dejiended upon the arrival of the Venetian fleet to 
obtain the products of southern Europe and the East. This fleet consisting of manv vessels laden with 
cottons, silks, velvets, spices, and precious stones, used to stop at Southampton, while a large number of 
its vessels went on to Flanders, and single ships put into some of the smaller of the English ports, such as 
Rye and Sandwich. While English trade was undeveloped and English traders unenterprising, the 
arrival of this lleet was eagerly looked for and was very convenient. But as trade increased and our own 
ships went farther abroad it was no longer needed, and the last visit it paid to England was in 1587. Even 
the Hansa found in course of time that Enjjlish trade needed no foreign help and would allow no foreign 
monopoly. Its charter in London was rescmded by Edward VI and thouKii restored for a time by Mary 
was finally abolished by Elizabeth in 1.597, and its *• Steelyard" was closed.— Gibbins. 

'* Until the promulgation in i:J02 by king Edward I of the law which is known as Carta Mercatoria, for- 
eigners residing in England were commonly persecuted and badly treats. "They were for the most 
part treated in England, in old timesj at best as a sort of necessary evils." (Ad. Anderson: Historical 
and Chronological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce. London, 1762.) 

n Gibbins. 
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cise all the functions attributed to the office of consul by the law and 
usage of rtbher nations.^' 

King Henry VIII, in 1522, appointed Comio de Balthazari, a mer- 
chant of Lucca, residing in the island of Crete, to be ''for life, gov- 
ernor, master, protector, or consul, of the English nation there, with 
the usual powers and emoluments which any consul formerly enjoyed 
there, or anywhere else, either from the said king or any of his 
predecessors." 

The Scots, in 1503, bjr an act of Parliament, appointed a con- 
servator, or consul, to reside in the Netherlands, '*who had jurisdic- 
tion to do justice between the said merchants, being the king's liege 
subjects in the parts beyond the sea. But the said conservator shSl 
have six, or at least four Scottish merchants to sit and deterriaine all 
matters jointly with him, and no Scottish merchant beyond sea shall 
sue another Scottish merchant there before an;^ other judge than this 
'^conservator," who was obliged to furnish his government with a 
yearly report *' touching his conduct and his ojBBce bejrond sea.''^* 

The aldermen of the Hanseatics were copsular officers in the full 
acceptance of that term and lacked but the name. In Portugal alone, 
the representative of the Hanseatic League bore the title of consul.^* 
It was, however, late in the sixteenth century that this office was 
established, and it would seem that the Germans then in Portugal 
enjoyed the benefit of their own laws and judges only in matters of 
personal status, i. e., such as concerned lex familiae.^ 

In order to fully understand the resemblance between the consular 
and aldermanic institutions, it suffices to examine the origin of the 
Hanseatic Lec^e in the citv of Wisby (island of Gothland) , where 
merchants of Bretnen and Lubeck haid obtained (about 1163) the 
privilege of foimding exterritorial trading posts and warehouses. 
In the early Middle Ages, Wisby was the chief comnDercial center of 
the north.'^ In this teeming port the foreigners had their quarters 
and their chiefs, who dispensed justice according to their home laws, 
just as the Venetians et al. had them in the East. 

Merchants of Wisby established themselves in Novgorod, one of 
the early Scandinavian settlements in Russia, and there introduced 
their municipal and international customs. In • Novgorod, "^ as in 
Bergen, London, and Bruges, which four cities became the principal 
outposts of the Hanseatic League, an alderman, assisted by a council, 
was charged with police and 5l other jurisdiction in the colony; he 
enforced the laws of the League and pimished transgressors with 

'« LomiJM Strozii, English consul at I'Lsji in UX, was appoint^ for lire and received 1 per cent on all 
the sale's and purrhaj^es made ^'V the English in this city and port. * ♦ * In U'40, the consul Renersl for 
Enpland at Alicant, in Spain, had the ancient allowaiu'c of»t\vo ducats on every British ship tradinR to 
that port and also i per cent for all raerchandls? of ships trading thithw. (Warden, quotuiv ThomsLs 
Rymer: Foedera, Conventlonc s, etr., liondon, 17<H 17.15.) 

77 Rvmor. 

" Warden (quoting Rymer). 

">* The Diet at Lulxjck repeatedly voted to accept the invitation of the King of France to estal llsh a " fac- 
tory " and a coiMulate in that country, I ut the scheme never materialized. 

«• The Haaseattc lioague ^^as composed of nearly a hundred oonsulales. (Vt ard^n.) 

**^ Wisby's conunerdal fame dates back to the eleventh century, and it is an open question whether the 
maritime code which bears the name of \Vi§by Is older than the consolato del mare and the "Rules of 
Oleron" or, as suggested by Hill (p. 39), an offspring of these compilations of the customs of the sea. The 
situation of the city mode Wisby a clearing house for the trade between the countries of the Baltic and 
the North Sea and the countries of the East. Extraordinary quantities of ancient ecins have been un- 
earthed on the island of Gothland attesting to the exten.sive relations of Wisby ^^ ith the Arabs. Founded 
in the eighth century, Wisby In the twelfth centurj' had become the most celeorated fair and market place 
in the North, boastuig not less than 12,000 inhabitants, including representatives of practically all races 
and creeds of the time. 

•*The Novgorod "factory" was con.^^idered the mother and model of the other factories of the Hansards. 
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fines, imprisonment, nay even death. He presided at the reliffious 
services^ and read each day, to his assembled colonists, for an hour 
from Luther's Catechism. Vigilantly h^ watched over the treaty 
rights of the ^'factory," and minute reports were forwarded to the 
Diet in Lubeck in case of continued infractions for which he was 
unable to obtain redress. These reports, which also concerned mat- 
ters of general politics, as did the contemporaneous reports of the 
Lombard bankers scattered over Europe, contributed in a measure 
toward the development of the diplomatic service then about to 
enter upon its career of usefulness.** 

''Hanseatic factories were found in most centers of industry and 
commerce in the north. They enjoyed special privileges, such as 
exemption from local taxation and from the ordinarv law of the 
land. All these factories were most carefully regulatea by stringent 
laws made by the Hansa. They had a kind of council, presided over 
by an alderman and meeting generally once a week, which all those 
engaged in the work of the agency had to obey. Such factories 
formed Quite a separate little colony in the towns in which they 
were settled, having laws and regulations of their own and governed 
only by their own alderman.''^* 

OBJECT OF CONSULAR INSTITUTION. 

We know less about the consular institution as developed in 
northern and western Europe than of the consulates in the Medi- 
terranean countries. But allowing for the modifications which 
difference in civilization naturally imposed, it may be averred that 
the consular attributes were about the same in both sections. 
Wherever the industrial activity of a people led it to seek an ex- 
tension of its sphere of enterprise, the merchants and the shipping 
interests felt the same need of protection. Everywhere, then, the 
consular institution had for its main object — 

1. The protection of commerce and navigation. 

2. The personal security of those engaged therein. 

3. The conservation of the privileges obtained abroad. 

4. The maintenance of good faith in commercial transactions 
(including proper standards of value, weight, and measurement). 

5. The administration of justice, promptly and impartially, in 
vcivil and commercial matters by national judges. 

Fundamentally, both in the East and m Europe, jurisdiction in 
penal cases was held to be vested in the local sovereign. In numerous 
mstances, as already explained in these pages, both in Christian and 
Moslem lands, this principle was more or less radically modified by 

» Oibbins. 

n It was oue of the consul's primary duties in the East to provide an opportunity for liis countrymen to 
worship in accordance with their national religion. (See p. 168.) 

M The rightsof ambassadors were known and, in some degree, respected by the classic nations of antiquity. 
During the Middle Ages they were less distinctly recognized, and it was not until the seventeenth century 
that they were firmly established. The institution of resident permanent legations at all the European 
courts took place subsequently to the peace of Westphalia, and was rendered expedient by the increasing 
interest of the different States in each other's affairs, Rowing out of more extenave commercial and poUt* 
ical relations and more refined speculations respecting the balance of power, giving them the rlmt of 
mutual inspection as to all transactions by which that balance might be affected. Hence the rights of 
legations have become definitely ascertained and incorporated into the international code. ( Wheaton.) 

Not much is known of consular reports in the earlier days of the consular institution. The rule, how- 
ever, prevailed that consular officers, on the termination of their mandate, often after only a year or two of 
servioe, proceeded in person to the home capital and reported to the consulat de mer or such other branch 
of thenome government as was intrusted with the care of foreign commerce and foreign relations. The 
consuls were not ambassadors, but in the absence of diplomatic officers, they dealt with and reported on 
foreign questions in general. 
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treaty. In Venice foreign jurisdiction was not permitted even in 
civil matters, and generally the same rule obtained in England, 
while in the Hanseatic factories the alderman exercised both civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. As between foreigners and natives, 
jurisdiction belonged of old to the courts of the defendant's nation- 
ality, but in practice this system did not alwajrs prevail. Moslems 
were seldom allowed to appear as plaintiffs m Christian courts. 
Mixed cases, therefore, in Egypt were tried before a special native 
judge. On the other handj Venetian, and Genoese consular courts 
m Constantinople exercised jurisdiction over natives having claims 
against their nationals, and tnis practice had the emperor's sanction. 

Toward the end of the Middle Ages the consular institution 
graduallv began to wane. The conquests of the Turks greatly 
impaired the commerce of the East, and the international relations 
of the city-states of Italy became more and more circumscribed. 
Above all, in the countries of the west and the north, religious differ- 
ences, as time passed, grew less acute, customs less barbarous, and 
the unwritten law of immiscibility, which necessitated the appli- 
cation of the principle of exterritoriality, less peremptory. 

*'On the 22d of November, 1497, Vasco da Gama rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, and on the 20th of May, 1498, he reached Cali- 
cut. The bright lands of the rising sun were thenceforth open to 
European enterprise. On the 12th of October, 1492, Christopher 
Columbus, in tne name of Jusus Christ, took possession for the 
crown of Castile of the island of San Salvador. He had just discov- 
ered a whole world. Thus, according to Chateaubriand's saying, 
''a new nature was coming to light; the curtain was being lifted that 
had for centuries hidden a part of the earth. *' These geographical 
discoveries totally altered the commercial situation. iNot only 
should the riches they caused to flow forth be mentioned and the 
spur they gave to industrv, if not immediately at least in the course 
of 50 years, but also the fact that the theater of national operations 
was changed. Thenceforth the Italian cities fell into the bacKground, 
and the direction of affairs passed to the peoples of the Atlantic 
coasts. The Iberian Peninsula, which juts out, so to say, ahead of 
Europe, was the first to profit by the new contributions to knowledge 
and activity, but it was not long before this supremacy was lost, to 
become in unequal sH'ajres the prize of France, tne United Provinces, 
and England."^* 

TEMPORARY DECLINE OF CONSULAR INSIITUTIGN. 

While thus the nations which had particularly fostered the con- 
sular institution retired from the position of leadership, the national- 
istic impulse (which produced the monarchies of England, France, 
and Spain, and the beginnings of other national kingdoms) engen- 
dered a governmental system which frowned upon exotic jurisdictions 
within the State and dso, in overseas commerce, followed a policy of 
strict exclusion of foreigners. Bruges and its successor, Antwerp, 
had grown rich and influential, as had already the free cities of 
Italy and Germany, throiigh their democratic leanings and in spite 
of commercial pohcies which at least in the case of Venice, Genoa, 
and the Hanseatic cities, distinctly favored the principle of monopoly. 

•Nys. 
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''Under the monarchical regime foreign commerce could be carried on 
only by favor of royal license, not as an individual or mimicipal 
right, and the ports of the kingdom became the ''king's gates, " which 
he could open or close at his pleasure to further his royal policy.'' ^* 

Trade, in its wider bearings, soon fell into the hands of ambitious, 
exclusive " trusts, " which required soldiers rather than consuls. Dis- 
tant commerce was essentially military in character. As early as 
the year 1609, the Dutch East India Co. had an army of 6,000 men, 
11 forts, and 9 ships of war. Every foreign merchant was excluded, 
every ship not Dutch was seized. Furthermore, as in Portugal, so 
among the Dutch, the Spaniards,®* and the English, foreign commerce 
was reserved as a monopoly of the Crown, actmg through some trad- 
ing company for each geographical division, and it was only as a 
special favor or in reward lor some particular service that the king 
allowed private individuals among his own subjects to engage in it. 

As a rule these trading companies possessed the right to appoint 
consuls within their special sphere of influence. "The great Dutch 
East India Co., which was the pattern of all subsequent enterprises of 
the kind, was invested with authority to make peace or war with 
eastern princes, to erect forts, establish garrisons, and appoint admin- 
istrative and judicial officers." ^ 

REVIVAL OF CONSULAR INSTITLTION. 

As political representatives of the nations in foreign lands, diplo- 
matic officers took the place of consuls. Soon after, the consular 
service received its modem form through the example set by Louis 
XIV's famous minister, Colbert, who reorganized it, as far as France 
was concerned, by making it a profession and a career. From that 
time on, consuls were appointed directly by the king. "Spain, in 
imitation of France, ceased to employ consuls as factors or commis- 
sioners, because in this situation tney were found to be incapable of 
executing the orders and instructions of their sovereign (as judges of 
captains and merchants)." ^ 

7» Clive Day. 

n Gibblns. 

u Directions were issued against any vessels being allowed to sail for the American Colonies from an) 
port otlier than Seville. No foreign merchandise could be dispatched to the Indies, and the foreignei 
himself was excluded. Even the Spaniard could not go there without a special permit from the Crown, 
granted as a rule for the term of two years. Under Charles V these exaggerated precautions were s(nnewhat 
relaxed; but under his successor prohibitionist policy rained renewedvigor, and a law forbade the sale to 
foreigners of gold, silver, pearls, precious stones, and otner products, as well as every kind of merchandise. 
To Mexico in particular was applied, in all ^s rigor, the monopolist regime of which Elis^ Redus C'Nou- 
velle G(k>graphie Unlverselle'O nas given a striking description. "Every infringement of the fiscal laws 
was severely punished and often involved death. Under pain of death, it was forbidden to have relations 
with foreigners. Even shipwrecked persons were imprisoned and occasion^y executed for fear they 
should start trading with the natives. The roads leading toward the sea were systematically abandoned 
and a void produced on the Mexican coast. Things went to such a length that the fleet destined for Spam 
was allowed to depart from Vera Crue only once in three vears. and It was a crime against the State to 
dis embark in any other port than Seville or Cadiz." It was forbidden to seek for mercury mines and up 
to 1803 the culture of the vine and the olive was prohibited . All this was done in order that the privileg es 
of Spaniards should not be impaired.— Nys. 

William Uarborne, factor for Sir Edward Osborne, on Nov. 20, 15S0, obtained credentials from 
Queen Elizabeth appointing him ambassador or agent for Her Majesty at Constantinople, jiving him 
power over all English subjects trading in Turkev and authority to appoint consuls and to enact law9. 
* * * On Sept. 11, 1581, Elizabeth signed letters patent to Sir Edward Osborne, Richard Staper, 
and certain other merchants of London to trade into the dominions of the Great Turk. * * * In 15SS 
the charter of the Turkey company was not renewed. Some of the merchants were rather disheartened 
by the great expense of having to maintain an ambassador at Constantinople. (Epstein.) 

87 Consularpnvjlegeft are much less extensive in Christian than in Mohammedan countries . 1 n the I at( er, 
they can not be imprisoned for any cause whatever except by demanding justice a?ainst them of the Porte, 
and they partake considerably of the character and Importance of resident ministers. They are diplo> 
matic agents under the name of consuls and enjoy the rights and privileges which the Ottoman Porte 
recognizes in relation to the foreign ministers resident at Constantinople.— Kent. 

« Warden. 
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The consular institution was bom of needs created by the increased 
commercial and shipping relations which were introduced by the 
Ousades. It experienced an obscuration when international trade 
shifted from the Mediterranean to the oceans, and the free cities 
surrendered their libarties to the national monarchs. In modem 
times, with improvea means of communication and commercial 
freedom, was usnered in the heyday of the consular institution. 

In the words of Martens, ''the stronger the ties are which bind the 
nations together, the more the common cultural and material inter- 
ests and aspirations which unite them branch out, the more fruitful 
and many-sided will be the usefulness of-the consuls." 
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Appendix I. 
TREATY OF 911 BETWEEN VARANGIANS AND GREEKS. 

[Translated Trom Chronique de Nostor, traduction par Louis PariSi Vol. I, pp. 39-44, Heidelofl et Camp^, 

editeurs, Paris, 1S34.1 

We, of the Russian Nation, Karl, Inegeld, Pharloph, Veremond, Rula^, Gudi, 
Ruald, Kar, Phrelaw, Rual, Aktey, Truan, lidul, Phest, and Stemid, delegated by 
Oleg, the great Russian prince, and by the very illustrious great princes and great 
boyurds who are under his command, to you. Leon, Alexander, and Constantine, by 
the grace of God, grand autocrats and Tzars oi Greece, to renew and fortify the friend- 
ship which existed for many years between the Christians and the Russians; accord- 
ing to the will of our great prince and the command of all the Russians who are under 
his dominions, our Lord wishes above all, that by the help of God, the amity which 
reigned between the Russians and the Christians should be confinned and renewed; 
we therefore find proper that what has been decided verbally between us should be 
written and rendered more solid and notorious (known), by means of a solemn oath 
which we shall take, you in your own manner, and we on our arms, according to our 
religion and our customs. 

1. In the first pkce and above all, oh, Greeks! we desire to have peace with you; 
let us therefore love one another with all our soul and all our stren^h: we, Russians, 
shall not suffer, as far as it be possible, that the subjects of our illustrious princes 
cause you any damage, or afford you any subject of complaint. We shall endeavor 
that our friendship for you, Greeks, be solid, unchangeable, and maintain itself 
always and for ever; and to render it more valuable still, we shall make of it a public 
declaration in writing, which we shall confirm by oath. You, Greeks, keep in the 
same way, firmly and for ever, a similar affection for our illustrious Russian great 
prince and for all his subjects, innocent of ruse and deceit. 

2. If damage be committed, the injured person will furnish proof of the offense by 
means of a witness siure and in nowise bribed; if there be no trustworthy witness, the 
pfurty who asks to be believed without proofs, will be sworn, and, the oath taken, 
the crime shall be punished according to its gravity. 

3. If one man kill another, that is to say, a Chrie(tian a Russian or a Russian a 
Christian, the murderer shall be put to death on the very spot where he committed 
his crime. If the murderer should escape, and he possesses property^ the nearest 
relative of the victim shall take a part of the goods which he leaves benind; the ^ife 
of the victim shall also receive the part which the law grants her. But if he who has 
committed a murder possesses nothing and takes to flight, the trial shall last till the 
murderer is found, and then he shall be put to death. 

4. He who strikes a man with a swora or any other instrument shall have to pay 
for that blow a fine of 5 pounds of silver, according to Russian law. But if the culprit 
is not rich, he shall give what he can, even to the linen which he wears; then he 
shall have to swear, according to his religion, that he possesses nothing more, and 
all ulterior pursuits shall be forbidden. 

5. If a Russian steals from a Christian, or if a Christian steals from a Russian, an 
object, whatever it may be, and if the thief be taken by the owner of the dwelling 
which he is robbing; or if, while he is in the act of stealing, he is killed, no researche, 
will be made on the subject of his death, neither by the Christians nor by the Rus- 
sians, and the stronger is this prohibition if the stolen article is found on nim. But 
if the thief allows himself to be caught by him whom he has robbed, the latter will 
bind him strongly and will oblige him to restitute the object he was bold enough to 
steal, and moreover, to pay him three times the price of this object. 

6. And in general if a Christian or a Russian uses violence to steal, he shall pay 
three times the value of the stolen article. 

7. If a ship be cast by a great tempest on a strange coast, where we Russians should 
be, then we shall go to save the ship and its cargo, and to send it back to Christian 
Lands. We shall accompany it in all the perilous passages till it reaches a place 
where it is no longer exposed to any danger; and furthermore, if any ship is kept 
back by a tempest or by a dead caun, so that it can not return to its country, we 
Russians shall help it with our oars and shall accompany it tiU its merchandise is in 
a place of safety, if this place be not too far from the shores of Greece. 
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And if such an accident should happen to a Russian ship, it will be similarly accom- 
imnied to Russia; the merchandise of the vessel will be exposed for sale, and we 
Russians shall take what will have been sold of the ship, and when we go to Greece 
for commercial affairs or in embassies to the Tzars, we shall conscientiously render 
account for the money produced by the merchandise of the ship. And if it hap- 
pened that one of the crew should be killed by one of bur men, or that part of the 
goods of the vessel should be stolen, the culprit would instantly be punished in the 
way explained above. 

8. But if on one of the two sides, Russian or Greek, there should be a captive who 
has been sold in another countiy, and if such a fact should be discovered, Russian 
or Greek, the prisoner shall be aflowed to return to his own country, and he who had 
bought him wiU receive as ransom what he paid, or the price of the purchase of the 
slave will be converted into day-payments. In the same way, a prisoner shall be 
sent back to his own country, and the price of his ransom shall be what has been 
fitated above, as though it resulted from a purchase. 

But if the prisoner asks to have the honor of bearing arms for your Tzar, let he 
come when he wishes, if he finds it convenient to remain near your Tzar, then he 
will be ransomed by the Russians. Similarly, if prisoners, Christians or otherwise, 
whatever be their country, come to Russia, they will be sold to Christians for 20 
pieces of siKer, and sent back to Greece. 

9. If a stolen Russian slave has taken to flight, if he has been sold by force, the 
Russians shall complain, and if it be proved that violence was used, tne Russians 
shall be empowerea to take him back. In the same way, if a merchant sees that a 
slave is missing and if he complains, he shall be allowed to make researches, and if 
he finds the sLiive, he shall take him back. But when he shall ask to prove what 
he states, if the judge of the country refuses him permission, he shall lose his right. 

10. If a Russian workman living among the Greeks, and near the Christian Tzars, 
dies without settling his affairs or without heirs, his property must be sent to Russia 
and to his nearest relatives. But if he has made a testament, the one who is desig- 
nated therein and to whom he has destined his succession may claim the use and 
benefit of his inheritance, and he will have to enlist on his benalf the influence of 
the Russians in Greece to whom such affairs are intrusted and who will be respon- 
sible for them. 

11 . If a malefactor escapes from Russia, the Russians will complain to the Tzar, 
and if the culprit is seized, he ^ill be brought back, wilUng^y or un^^illingly, to 
Russia. 

The Russians and the Greeks shall be ec^uaUy obliged to abide by these provisions, 
whatever happens; and as a mark of the inviolability of the alliance which we wish 
to see established bqftween us Christians and Russians we have made this treaty, 
which has been copied on two sheets (by the Secretary Jan) on each of which has 
been affixed the signatures of the Tzar, before the Holy Cross and the Hol^r and Indi- 
visible Trinity, only and true God; which has been read to the aforesaid Russian 
ambassadors to whom a duplicate copy has been delivered. 

•And we also, Russians, have sworn to the above-named Tzar, before God, according 
to our faith and the faith of our nation, that on our side no infraction will be made 
of the articles of this trei^ty of peace and amity. 

In faith of which we have ^ven the above-mentioned Tzar a similar copy of the 
resolution taken amongst oursdves, for the conservation and the maintenance of such 
peace. 

Done the second day of the month of September, the fifteenth week of the year 
of theWorld 6420. 
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TREATY OF 1454 BETWEEN VENUE AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

[TrAnsIat»i from copy found iu Legislation Ottomane by Aristarchi Bey, Constantinople, 1874.| 

I, Great Lord and Great Emir, Sultan Mohamed Bey, swear by God, the Creator of 
Heaven and earth; by the Great Prophet Mahomet; by the seven martyrs sacred to all 
Mussulmans; by the 24 Prophet* of God; by the Faith I confess; by my father's soul, 
by my soul, and by the sword I wear. 

His moat Illtistnous and Most Excellent Lordship the Duke of Venice, desirous of 
concluding a new treaty of peace and friendship with my lordship, has sent here the 
glorious, most noble and honored gentleman^ M. Batolomee Marcello, an ambassador 
worthy of his aforementioned lordship of Vemce, to confirm anew the provisions of the 
treaty of Adrianople and to amend the said treaty by the addition of the pro\dsion& 
which shall appear in the following articles; I, Great Lord and Great Emir, Sultan 
Mohamed Bey, promise and swear by the aforesaid oaths that, even as peace and 
friendship existed in the past between us and his most illustrious lordship of Venice 
and his subjects, so have 1 concluded and do now conclude a good, pure, and faithful 
peace, on land and sea, with every city, land, island, or locality whatsoever, which 
does now or shall hereafter fly the standard of St. Mark; that none of my subjects nor 
any person subject to my junsdiction shall annoy or hinder or permit to be annoyed 
or hindered the Commune of Venice, and that if any such act is committed, and pro- 
test made on account of it, I shall visit the guilty with the punishments appropriate 
to the offense. And his lordship of Venice shall do likewise with regard to my sub- 
jects. 

Article I. That neither of us shall harbor within our borders any person guilty of a 
crime against the State, nor any person guilty of theft, and if any such person shall 
arrive within the jurisdiction of either of us, he shall be forthwith given up to the other 
together with any goods he may have stolen. 

Art. II. That it shall be permitted to the merchants of the two nations to visit the 
territories of the other, to go and return and carry on their trade freely by land or sea 
without let or hindrance. 

Art. III. That the Duke of Nasso, with his subjects and dependents, shall be and 
are included within the provisions of this treaty, being considered as Venetian sub- 
jects not liable to the rendering of any service or the payment of any tribute to the 
Sublime Porte. 

Art. IV. That the vessels of either State visiting the other or of any of its depen d 
encies, shall be welcome and unmolested. 

Art. V. That the Venetians shall pay to my lordship 100 ducats for the right of 
entering Lepanto, as was the custom in the time of my father, and 200 ducats for the 
right of enterijQg the lands on the borders of my Empire in Albania, that is to say, 
Scutari. Aleasio, and Drivasto; they shall pay for the right of entering Scutari and 
Alessio 136 ducata, in all 436 ducats, which sum the governor (consul) of Constanti- 
nople shall be held to deliver to my lordship. 

Art. VI. That all Venetian slaves shall be given up without ransom, except that^ 
in case any slave shall have embraced the Mohametan religion, a ransom of 1,000 
piasters shall be paid. 

To these articles the following were later added, to wit: 

Art. VII. That in spite of the full liberty of trade guaranteed to the Venetians in 
all parts of the Ottoman Empire, they shall be required to pay a sum equal to 2 per 
cent of the value of all merchandise sold by them; and Turkish merchants carrying on 
trade in the Venetian dependencies shall be subject to a like tax. 

Art. VIII. That all ships qi whatever kind, whether proceeding to or returning 
from the Black Sea. shall put in at the port of Constantinople, where they shall be per- 
mitted to take on board whatever supplies they may need and then depart freely. 

Art. IX. That any goods originating in the Mediterranean or Black Sea, and be- 
longing to a Christian nation may be carried anywhere and if sold, the tax of 2 per cent 
shall be collected; but the Venetians are forbidden to transport goods belonging to 
Mussulmans. 
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Art. X. That all the inhabitants of Pera. except the Genoese, shall be compelled to 
pay their debts, if any they owe to Venetians, except debts, goods, or things of vahie 
owed to a Venetian which my lordship may have confiscated by force. 

Art. XI. That his lordship of Venice shall continue to exercise those privileges of 
•entr^ "^hich he has heretofore enjoyed with respect to the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople. 

Art. XII. In case any ship shall be wrecked in territory belonging to my lordship, 
I shall caiLse a satisfactory account to be rendered of all goods and men saved; and 
under similar circumstances, his lordship of Venice shall do likewise. 

Art. XIII. That in case a Venetian shall die, intestate and without heirs, within 
the dominions of my lordship, his property shall not be in any manner disturbed, but 
the governor (consul), the judge and the pacha of the district shall make an exact in- 
ventory of it and all his goods shall be placed under the care of the governor (consul), 
but if he should die in a district where there is no governor (consul), the goods shall be 
turned over to another Venetian, if such there be in the district, to be held at the dis- 
position of his lordship of Venice. 

ArtT. XIV. That neither of us shall give subsidies or aid to the enemies of the other. 

Art. XV. No enemy or traitor to the Sultan shall be received within any of the 
castles, cities, or fortresses which his lordship of Venice possesses in Rumania and 
Albania, nor shall such person receive any financial aid or oe permitted to pass either 
by land or sea, and if this provision shall not be observed, the Sultan may, at discre- 
tion, make war against these lands and castles and such war shall not be considered 
an interruption of peace or a violation of this treaty. My lordship extends a like 
pri\'ilege to his lordship of Venice. 

Art. XVI. That his lordship of Venice may, if he desires^ send to Constantinoftie a 
governor (consul), with his suite, according to custom, which governor (consul), shall 
nave the privilege of ruling over, governing, and administering justice to the Vene- 
tians of every class and condition; and the Sultan engages to cause the pacha or mili- 
tary commander of RoumeUa to accord to the said governor (consul), all assistance 
which he may require for the conduct of his office. 

Art. XVII. My lordship a^ees to repair or recompense for all damages accruing to 
the goods or persons of Venetians as a result of the operations of the Turks at the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, provided that they be proved "idoneamente" (just and 
proper). 

Art. XVIII. That the Venetians may intooduce into the Empire and put into 
circulation any kind of money coined or imcoined without pajdng any tax, pro\'ided 
that uncoined metal be presented at the mint and coined. 

Art. XIX. That finally all debts which arose between the citizens of Constanti- 
nople and the Venetians prior to the capture of this city by the Turks, shall be and 
hereby are canceled and of no force. 

Which things, both new and old, we have sworn to. signed, enacted, et cetera. 
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Appendix II-Bie. 
CAPITULATION WITH FRANCE. 

[Done at Ccmstantinople, February, 1535 (25 Chaban 941).] 

Be it known to everybody that in the year of Jeeus Christ one thoueand five hundred 
and thirty-five, in the month of February, and of Mohammed 941, in the moon of 
Chaban, Sire Jean de la Foret, ijrivy councilor, and ambassador of the most excellent 
and most powerful prince Francis, by the grace of God most Christian King of France,^ 
accredited to the most powerful and invincible Grand Siguier, Sultan Suleiman^ 
Emperor of the Turks, and having discussed with the powerful and magnificient 
Signior Ibrahim, Serasker of the Sultan, the calamities and disadvantages which are 
caused by war, and, on the other hand, the good, quiet, and tranauillity derived from 
peace; and knowing how good it is to prefer the one (peace) to tne other (war), each 
of them ffuaranteeine the above-mentioned monarchs, their superiors, they have 
negotiated and agreed upon the following chapters and conventions in the name and 
on the honor of the said monarchies which are the protectors of their component 
States and the benefactors of their subjects : 

Ii Thej have negotiated, made, and concluded a valid and sure peace and sincere 
concord in the name of the above Grand Signior and King of France during their 
lives and for the kingdoms, dominions, provinces, castles, cities, ports, barters, seas, 
islands, and all other places they hold and possess at present or may possess in the 
future, so that all subjects and tnbutaries of said sovereigns who wish may freely and 
safely, with their belongings and men, navigate on armed or unaimed ships, travel 
on land, reside, remain in and return to the ports, cities, and all other places in their 
respective coimtries for their trade, and the like shall be done for their merchandise. 

II. Likewise, the said subjects and tributaries of the said monardis shall, respec- 
tively, be able to buy, sell, exchange, move, and transport by sea and land from one 
country to the other all kinds of merchanaise not prohibited, by paying only the 
ordinary customs and ancient dues and taxes, to wit, the Turks, in the dominions of 
the King, shall pay the same as Frenchmen, and the said Frenchmen in the dominions 
of the Grand Signior shall pay the same as the Turks, without being obliged to pay 
any other new tribute, imp>06t, or storage due. 

III. Likewise, whenever the King shall send to Constantinople or Feia or other 
places of this Empire a bailiff — ^just as at present he has a consul at Alexandria — ^the 
said bailiff and consul shall be received and maintained in proper authority so that 
each one of them may in his locality, and without being hinderea by any judge, cadi^ 

'ing to his faith and law, hear, judge, and determine all 



soubashi, or other, according 

causes, suits, and differences, both civil and criminal, wiiclT might aiiee between 
merchants and other subjects of the King. Only in cafe the orders of the Faid bailiffs 
and consuls should not be obeyed and that in order to have them executed they 
should appeal to the soubashi or other officer of the Grand Signior, the eaid soutashia 
or other officers shall lend them the neceseary aid and ccmpuleoiy pcwer. But the 
cadi or other officers of the Grand Signior may not try any difference between the 
merchants and subjects of the King, even if the said merchants should request it, 
and if perchance the said cadis should hear a caee their judgment shall be null and 
void. 

IV. Likewise, in a civil case against Turks, tributaries, or other subjects of the 
Grand Signior, the merchants and subjects of the King can not be summoned, mo- 
lested, or tried unless the said Turks, tributaries, and subjects of the Grand Signior 
produce a writing from the hand of the opponent, or a "heudjet" (document) irom 
the cadi, bailiff, or consul, outside of which writing or heudjet no other testimony of 
a Turk, tributary, or other person shall be valid nor received in any part of the States 
and dominions of the Grand Signior, and the cadis, soubashis, or other persons may 
not hear or try the said subjects of the King without the presence of their dragoman. 

V. Likewise, in criminal cases the said merchants and other subjects of the King 
may not be called before the cadi or other officers of the Grand Signior by Turks, 
tributaries, or others, and said cadis may not try them, but must immediately refer 
them to the Sublime Porte (the official residence of the Grand Vizier) and in the 
absence of the Porte, to the principal lieutenant, of the Grand Signior, where the 
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teetiinony of the subject of the King and of the tributary of the Grand Signior shall 
be valid one against the other. 

VI. Likewise, as regards religion, it has been expressly promieed, concluded, and 
agreed that the said merchants, their a^nts, and servants, and all other subjects of 
the King shall never be molested nor tned by the cadis, sandjak-beys, or soubashie, 
or any person but the Sublime Porte only, and they can not be made or regarded as 
Turks (Mohammedans) unless they themselves desire it and profess it openly and 
without violence. They shall have the right to practice their own religion. 

VII. Likewise, when one or more subjects of the King, having made a contiact 
with a subject of the Grand Signior, taken merchandise, or incuned debts, after- 
wards depart from the State of the Grand Signior without jpving satisfaction, the 
bailiff, consul, relatives, factor, nor any other subject of the King shall for this reason 
be in any way coerced or molested, nor shall the King be held responsible. Only 
His Majesty shall cause full justice to be done to the plaintiff as regards the person 
and goods of the debtor if they be found within his Kingdom and dominions. 

Vni. Likewise, the said merchants, their agents, and servants, and other subjects 
of the King, their ships, boats, or other equipments, artillery, ammuniticn, and 
mariners shall not be seized, coerced, or used by the Grand Signior or other person 
against their pleasure and desire for any service or duty either on sea or land. 

IX. Likewise, all merchants and subjects of the King in all parts of the Fmpire of 
the Grand Si^ior shall be allowed to freely dispose of their property by testament, 
and having died either a natural or violent death, all their effects — money as well as 
other goods — shall be distributed according to the testament; if they die intestate, 
the effects shall be turned over to the heir or his representative by and with the 
authority of the bailiff or consul at places where there may be one or the other, and 
where there is neither bailiff nor consul the said effects shall be protected by the 
cadi or the locality under authority of the Grand Signior, having first of all made an 
inventorv in the presence of witnesses; but where said bailiff or consul are present 
no cadi, Wtulmaidji. or other person shall take possession of the effects, and if they 
should be in the hands of one of them and the bailiff or consul should demand them 
[here a line is apparently missing in the text] thev must at once and without con- 
tradiction be entirely turned over to the said bailiff or consul or their representative, 
to be later handed to whom they belong. 

X. Likewise as soon as the present treaty shall have been ratified by the Grand 
Signior and the King, all persons and subjects shall be set free and liberated who may, 
respectively, be bought slaves, prisoners of war, or otherwise detained, both in the 
hands of the said sovereigns or of their subjects, galleys, ships, and all other places and 
countries owing allowance to the said sovereigns, on the. demand and statement of 
the ambassador, bailiff, or consul of the King, or persons delepted by them; and if 
any of the said slaves should have changed his faith and religion he shall neverthe- 
less be free. And, especially, henceforUi reciprocally neither the Grand Signior nor 
the King, their captains, soldiers, tributary subjects, or mercenaries, shall or may 
in any manner, on sea or land, take, buy, sell, or detain as a slave any prisoner of 
war. But if a pirate or other person of the country of one of the said sovereigns 
should attempt to capture or destroy the goods or persons owing allegiance to the 
other sovereign, the sovereign of the country where the malefactor is found must 
and should be obliged to punish him as a disturber of the peace and to make an 
example to others, and also to return to the injured party whatever may be found to 
have oeen taken from him by the malefactor. If the said malefactor should escape 
without being caught and punished at once, he shall be banished from his country 
with his accomplices, and all their goods shall be confiscated by the sovereign, who 
shall also cause the malefactor and his companions to be punished if they should 
ever be in his power; and out of the said confiscation shall be paid the damages, and 
the injured party shall to that end have recourse to the protectors of the present peace, 
who shall be the Serasker on the part of the Sultan, and the * ' grand-mattre " of France 
on the part of the King. 

XI. Likewise when the navies of the said Grand Signior and King, respectively. 
meet vessels of the subjects of the other, they shall be obliged to lower the sails and 
hoist the flags of their ruler, in order to be recognized thereby and not be detained or 
otherwise molested by said navy or any unit thereof; but if any wrong or damage be 
inflicted upon them, the ruler to whom the navy belongs shall be obliged to make 
immediate reparation. When private ships of the subjects of said rulers meet they 
shall each hoist the flag of its ruler, salute each other by firing one gun, and reply 
truthfully when asked who Uiey are. But after having spoken and recognized each 
other one shall not forcibly enter or visit the other, nor hinder it under any pretext 
whatsoever. 

XII. Likewise when a vessel belonging to subjects of the King arrives, by accident 
or otherwise, in the ports or on the coasts of the Grand Signior, it shall receive food 
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and other necessaries against a reasonable payment, without bein^ obliged to discbarge 
and pay duties, and it shall be allowed to go wherever it pleases; and having come 
to Constantinople, it shall be ready to leave after having obtained and paid for the 
heudjet (permit) of the emin (official), and having been searched and visited by the 
said emin, they must not be xdsited at any other place, except the castles of the straits 
of Gallipoli, without, however, paying anything there or elsewhere, in the name of 
the Grand Siguier or his officers, for the departure. 

XIII. Likewise if any sliip belonging to the subjects of one of the said sovereigns 
should, by accident or otherwise, suffer shipwreck within the dominions and the 
jiuisdiction of the other sovereign all persons escaping from such danger shall remain 
free and be allowed to collect all their belongings; if all should have died in tJie ship- 
wreck the goods which shall have been saved shall be consigned to the said bailiff, or 
consul, or their representative, to be returned to whom they may belong; and the 
captain general of the sea, the sandjak-bey, soubashi, cadi, or other officer or subject 
of the Grand Siguier shall not, under penalty of punishment, take or claim anything, 
and they must give facilities and assistance to those who shall be charged with the 
recovery of the goods. 

XIV. Likewise if a subject of the Grand Siguier should lose a slave who has escaped, 
such subject, claiming that the slave had lived and served on a ship or in a house of a 
subject of the King, can not force the subject of the King to do anything but search his 
ship or house, and if the slave should be found there, the person who received him 
should be duly punished by his bailiff or consul and the slave returned to his master. 
If the slave was neither in their ship nor in their house, said subjects of the King shall 
not and can not be molested in this connection. 

XV. No subject of the King who shall not have resided for 10 full continuous years 
in the dominions of the Grand Siguier shall or can be forced to pay tribute, Khaituij, 
Avari, Khassabiye, nor to guard neighboring land, storehouses of the Grand Siguier, 
work in an arsenal, nor perform any other forced service. In the dominions of the 
King reciprocal rights shall be granted to the subjects of the Grand Signior. 

The King of France has proposed that His Holiness the Pope, the King of England, 
his brother and perpetual ally, and the King of Scotland should be entitled to adhere 
to his treaty of peace, if they please, on condition that when desirous of doing so they 
shall within eignt months from date send their ratifications to the Grand Signior and 
obtain his. 

XVI. Likewise the Grand Signior and the King of France shall within six months 
exchange the confirmation of the present treaty in valid and due form, with the 
promise to observe it, and the order to all their lieutenants, judges, officers, and sub- 
jects to observe it without, bad faith and in all its points; and m order that nobodv 
should plead ignorance, this treaty, after the confirmations have been exchangea, 
^all be publidied at Constantinople, Alexandria, Marseille, Narbonne, and other 
principal cities and ports of the jurisdiction, kingdoms, and states of the said sovereigns. 
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Appendix III. 
AMERICAN PHILANTHROPIC WORK IN TURKEY. 

TExtract from an address by G. Bie Ravndal before the National Business League of America, Chicago, 

Nov. 12, 19i2.J 

* * * A son of C/onsul Offley was a passenger on the first American merchant 
vessel which ventured as far as Constantinople. This, according to Mr. Josiah Brewer, 
an American missionary in Smyrna (father of the late Associate Justice Brewer, born 
in Smyrna in 1839), happjened in 1826. Our fla^; was first displayed before the ancient 
walls of Constantinople in the fall of 1800, wnen Capt. Bainbridge arrived in the 
frigate George Washington carrying presents and messages to the Sultan, compelled 
thereto by the Bey of Algiers. In 1856, 78 American vessels touched at Con- 
stantinople, as shown by our consular reports. 

Smyrna was, however, the commercial center of attraction, and Boston led the van. 
So did the **Antioch of America." as Boston at times is designated in missionary 
joumalSj in the matter of carrying western Christianity into the N ear East. Reverencls 
Fliny Fisk and Levi Parsons left Boston in 1819 and arrived in Smyrna early in 1820. 
Mr. Parsons continued his journey as far as Jerusalem. Two years after he died in 
Alexandria. Reverends Goodell and Bird came out to Beirut in 1823, having been 
preceded by Mr. Fisk and Jonas King. They foimded the great American missionary 
work now flourishing in Syria, as did subsequently Messrs. Goodell, Dwight, and 
Schauffler the great American missionary work now flourishing in Asia Minor and 
Turkey in Europe. Fisk died in Beirut in 1825. 

While the War of 1812, which left the United States a tried Navy, enabled our 
country to beat the Barbary pirates who for centuries had ravaged the Mediterranean, 
and to teach them to respect human freedom and the rights of commerce, thus opening 
a way for our missionaries and merchants, the Civil War of the sixties brought disaster 
upon our shipping and trade in the Mediterranean. Despite the distinctly friendly 
attitude of the Sultan of Turkey (Abdul Aziz), our shipping was gradually driven oft 
and destroyed, and to-day, as I have already remarked, the American flag is never 
seen in the Eastern Mediterranean on an American merchant vessel. 

Our trade naturally suffered in consequence, and when petroleum was discovered 
in Caucasia our commerce in the Near East appeared to have received its final death 
blow. When I came to Beirut in 1898 the entire imports of American goods to Syria 
consisted of some boxes for the missionaries and Singer sewing machines. Smyrna 
alone remained true to early ideals, and a Cabot sheeting held the fort in spite of all 
perplexities. 

In the meantime Americans had rendered invaluable services to the countries of 
the Near East, not only along purely missionary lines, but also in the matter of intro- 
ducing economic improvements. Turkey owes to America the potato, the first tele- 
graph instrument, trie cotton gin, the exploitation of the hair of the Angora goat 
agncultural and milling machinery. It is nardly possible, however, to separate even 
such contributions from regular American missionary work in Turkey. 

As a matter of fact, the American missionaries nave .devoted themselves to the 
uplift of the people of Turkey, not only in spiritual, but also in material affairs. For 
tiiis, the Ottoman Empire is indebted to them, and so is international commerce. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury is reported as having described the American missionaries 
in Turkey as a ' 'marvellous combination of common sense and piety." Those I have 
met— ana I have met yery many of them — ^have been distinguished also for their 
refinement and education. The American missionaries, as I nave known them in 
Turkey, have had to be all things to all men — physicians, mechanics, savings banks, 
and I^bX advisers. I once saw a typical Amencan missionary, who recently died in 
Sidon (Rev. Dr. Samuel Jessup), within an hour perform tne following fimctions: 
Converse with a native miile dnver and hand him a copy of the New Testament in 
Arabic, produce from his vest pocket plaster for a wounded hand, repair a badJy 
damaged music oi:gan, and advise some tillers of the soil regarding machinery for 
crushing olives. American missionaries created the cotton lace industry in Turkey, 
which has become a national asset. This year the exportation of Turkish cotton lace 
to America will amount to about $1,000,000 as against half of that amount in 1911. 
Manual training schools have been started in Turkey by American missionaries, also 
model experimental farms. At Robert College, in Constantinople, they have an 
up-to-date engineering school, the only one in Turkey. 
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At the Svrian Protestant College in Beirut they have a school of commerce, by far 
the best of its kind in the Ottoman Empire. American medical missionaries have 
introduced new remedies for sickness, thus pre«^rving the health of the people and 
incidentally strengthening their initiative and enterprise at the expense of their 
fatalism. By encouraging self-support and self-government in the managemen t of 
the native congregations, the American missionaries in Turkey have tau^t whole- 
some principles which made for the progress of the country along individualistic and 
democratic lines. The American missionaries have rendered a tremendous service 
to Turkey by their proverbial truthfulness. The people of Syria with whom I am best 
acquainted would never suspect an American missionary of being capable of even 
the slightest deception. The American missionarv record on this score has proved 
a powerful factor m building up character in the feast and of promoting commercial 
morality. By their example and helpful attitude the American missionari^ have 
contributed more than will ever be known toward making family and home life in 
Turkey more comfortable and edifying, and raising the standards of living. In- 
Btances of families and their cattle living together in one room are growing rare in 
Turkey. E<^ually important from a commercial \dewpoint is the service rendered by 
American missionaries in Turkey in exploring? the remoter sections of the country. 

The journey, for instance, undertaken by Revs. Eli Smith and H. G. C. Dwight 
from Constantinople to the borders of Persia in 1830 may properly be compared to 
the Lewis and Clark expedition across the American Continent. The travels of Dr. 
Grant and Rev. Dunmore in Kurdistan and Upper Mesopotamia opened up those un- 
known regions to missionary and subseguently also to commercial enterprise. Fiu*- 
nishing textbooks as the Ajnerican missionaries have done on scientinc topics in 
TurkiSi, Arabic, Armenian, and Greek, and publishing newspapers similarly accessi- 
ble have stimulated industrial activity. In Constantinople is published the only 
American newspaper in the Levant. It is called The Orient, and it is a most excellent 
publication, edit^ by Mr. C. T. Riggs, who, like his father and grandfather, has 
worked earnestly, intelligently, and sympathetically for the advancement of Tiu*key 
(not to speak of Bulgaria). On the Bosphorus are going up great buildings theee 
days, intended for the American College for Girls, which soon is to be transferred from 
Scutari on the Asiatic side. They are introducing into theee buildings the most 
up-to-date appliances for steam heating, electric lighting, and plumbing, all of which, 
aK)ng with doors, windows, reinforcing steel — ^in fact all material beside the building 
machinery (except the cement and some of the structural iron) — has been brought 
from the United States. The architect in charge and the foremen are Americans. 
There is nowhere in Turkey such perfect equipment for any public or private structure. 
Those American buildings on the Bosphorus will remain for cenerations an eloquent 
witness of the peculiar merits of American manufactures and building talent. The 
CTaduates of such American colleges as those in Beirut and Constantinople, Aintab, 
Harput, Tarsus, Marsovan, Smyrna, having become familiar with modem improve- 
ments and having gone out as leaders of thought and action in their native home dis- 
tricts in Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, and Egypt, have potently contributed to the 
regeneration of their respective countries, and to them is due in part the present 
progressive tendency in tne East. 

There are at the present time nine American societies working in the Turkish 
Empire, including Syria, carrying on a Bible, educational, philanthropic, and general 
missionary work. The societies are superintended, and their work to a large extent 
is carried on, by American citizens, though they hAve associated with them trained 
native helpers who have been in the main prepared for their work in the institutions 
directed by the American societies. The earliest society of the above-mentioned 
group to begin work in the Turkish Empire was the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, the headquarters of which is in Boston. This society began work 
in the Turtdah Empire in 1819. 

The total number of workers, male and female — American citizens-imported 
by these nine societies is about 750, and they have associated with them a lorce of 
educated native helpers, numbering about 2,250. The charge to the societies for 
supporting the above mentioned force of workers, together with the work which they 
carry on, is upward of $1,000,000 annually. 

The amount represented in the permanent plant of the above-mentioned societieB, 
including buildings, grounds, hospitals, printing plants, with their outfits, reaches the 
sum of $6,000,000. 

The educational department of the work sustained by these societies embraces 10 
colleges with 1,360 students and 11 theological schools and classes with 173 pupils. 
But the school system includes high schools, schools of industrial training, primary 
village schools, and kindergartens. These bring up the total to 670 institutions, en- 
rolling over 40,000 pupils. 
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The medical department of the work embraces 36 hospitals and 45 dispensaries. 
The annual reports of this branch of the work show that upward of 6,500 patients are 
treated annually in the hospitals as in-patients, while the whole number of treatments 
given by the physicians amounts to upward of 430,000 per year. At the Syrian Prot- 
estant College in Beirut there is one full medical college witii also a pharmaceutical 
department enrolling over 160 students and one school for the training of nurses. 

The care of the orphans in the land has received a large share of attention, especially 
since the ** massacres, " following which many children were left without paiental 
care. There are at the present time conducted by the Americans in the Turkish 
Empire 22 orphanages, enrolling 3,000 inmates. 

In connection with these orplmnages an industrial work has sprung up, which gives 
employment to upward of 10,000 people, in addition to the orphans. The work done 
in these industrial enterprises is largely performed by widows and orphans, and in- 
cludes rug and lace making, various forms of embroidery, and other aomestic work. 
The product of these institutions finds a market abroad, entailing a vast amount of 
correspondem^e. 

The Sunday-school work of the societies enrolls a membership of over 40,000 pupils. 

The distribution of the Bible and portions reaches over 145,000 copies per. year. 

There are extensive printing plants in two centers, Constantinople and Beirut, the 
annual output of which, including Bibles, mission books, tracts, family newspapers, 
etc., reaches the sum of about 75,000,000 pages per year. 
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Appendix IV. 

Rules for the consular ( ourts of the United Ftates of America in the Ottoman Empire, 
with a table of costs and fees, prepared by an authorized committee, consisting of G. 
Bie Ravndal, consul general (chairman); G. Cornell Tarler, second secretary of em- 
bassy; A. K Schmavonian, legal adviser of embassy; P>ederick Wirth, jr., chief clerk 
of American Embassy (secretary); approved by his excellency, Ambassador Henry 
Morgenthau, in July, 1914, but not yet promulgietted by him (Sec. V. act of Congrees, 
approved June 22, 1860), except Chapter IV referring to vessels whicn is^ow in force, 
having the force of law in the consular reports of the United States of America in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

I. JURISDICTION. 

1. The jurisdiction of the United States consular courts in the Ottoman Empire is 
defined by the Revised Statutes of the United States of America. 

2. By virtue of treaties, usage, and precedent, American consular courts have 
jurisdiction (a) in all civil and penal actions — except real actions — where the parties 
thereto are either American citizens or American corporations; (6) in all civil.actions — 
except real actions — where the defendant is an American citizen or an American cor- 
poration and the plaintiff is not an American citizen nor an American corporation; (c) 
on all counterclaims made by an American defendant against a foreign plaintiff in 
actions pending in such consular court. 

3. In all civil actions where the plaintiff is not an American citizen he shall first 
obtain and file in the court the consent in writing of his competent national authority 
to his submitting to the jurisdiction of the court, and he shall state in writing that he 
does so submit himself to the jurisdiction of the court. 

4. In aU civil actions where the plaintiff is not an American citizen, he shaU, if so 
required by the court, give security to the satisfaction of the court, and to such reason- 
able amount and in the manner as the court thinks fit, to pay fees, damages, costs, and 
expenses and abide by and perform such decision as shall be given by tne court or on 
appeal. 

5. In purely penal actions where the accused is an American citizen the court may, 
upon the complaint of a foreigner, order the prosecution of such citizen, without 
requiring that such foreigner first obtain and file the consent in writing of his com- 
petent national authority to his submitting to the jurisdiction of the court. 

6. In Qivil matters the consular court within whose district the defendant resides 
has jurisdiction; in penal matters the consular court within whose district the alleged 
crime is committed. 

These rules, and any future amendments or additions thereto, apply to the United 
States consular courts in Egypt only so far as they are applicable under the pro\i8ions of 
existing treaties, agreements, usage, and precedent there a«tabliihed. 

In all civil ca«es where defendant appears and answers, the consular ofiicer, having 
both parties before him, ^hall, before proceeding further, encourage a settlement by 
mutual agreement or by submission of the case to referees agreed on by the parties, 
a majority of whom shaU decide. 

n. DOMICILE. 

7. Domicile can be established by American citizens in the Ottoman Empire. 

in. REGISTRATION. 

8. Every American citizen residing within the limits of the Ottoman Empire is 
required to register once a year at the American consulate in the district in which he 
resides, in accordance with the laws of the United States of America and the regula- 
tions promulgated by the Department of State at Washington, D. C, in reference 
thereto. 

9. In civil cases before any action or proceeding can be brought or defended, or a 
petition filed, in an American consular court in the Ottoman Empire, the plaintiff 
or defendant or petitioner as the case may be, if an American citizen, must duly 
register in accordance with the foregoing paragraph. 
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IV. VESSELS. 

10. American vessels, or vessels of the United States, when visiting or plying be- 
tween the ports of the Ottoman Empire, are subject, in every particular, to the navi- 
gation laws of the United States ot America, as enforced by the American consular 
oflScers in the Ottoman Empire. 

11. American-owned foreign-built vessels engaged in commerce, claiming consular 
protection, shall be subject to the following provisions: 

(a) The log-book of such vessels must always be kept in the English language and 
shall be deposited, together with an official copy of the bill of sale, at the consulate 
general, consulate, or consular agency immediately upon the arrival of the vessel in a 
port where an American consulate general, consulate, or consular agency is located. 

(b) Tonnage dues shall be collected at every port in which an American consulate 
general, consulate, or consular agency ie located on each visit of such vessel or vessels 
at the following rate, to wit: One dollar for every 100 tons regiptered, measurement 
(net), or major fraction thereof, if under a thousand tons, and for every additional 100 
tons net or traction thereof 50 cents, but not to exceed $20. 

(c) Each vessel shall be surveyed at least once a year by a competent board of 
three experts, appointed by the American consular officer at the home port of the 
vessel, i^ch port is or shall be that at which the principal office or place of business 
of the owner or owners is or shall be located. Such survey shall be carefully con- 
ducted in accordance with the navigation laws of the United States of America, and 
the expense thereof shall be borne and paid for by the owner or owners of the vessel 
80 surveyed. 

12. It is the duty of consular officers, whenever a vessel claiming American pro- 
tection enters his port or departs thereform, to carefully inspect such vessel, or cause 
the same to be properly inspected, to ascertain whether the owner or owners of such 
vessel are duly observing the laws of the United States in reference to the seaworthi- 
ness of the vessel, safe^ of the passengers, sanitary regulations, and, in general, 
all provisions of tiie said laws whose due observance is required. 

In the event of vessels maldng frequent calls at one and the same port, the inspec- 
tion there directed to be made may oe dispensed with at the discretion of the con- 
sular officer; but in no event shall any sucn vessel remain uninspected for a longer 
period than one month. 

13. The captain and chief engineer of American-owned foreign-built vessels 
operating in Turkish waters shall be citizens of the United States of America, duly 
registered at an American consulate. A period of six months from the date of the 
transfer of such vessel or vessles to American ownership is granted to such owner 
or owners to comply with this provision, and, in the case of owner or owners who 
already own such vessels and have not yet complied with this provision, a period of 
one year is granted from the date of the promulgation of the present rules for com- 
pliance therewith. 

14. The mates and crews of such vessels, even if not American citizens, may, in 
their relation with the owner or owners thereof, avail themselves of the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by American seamen under the laws of the United States of 
America. 

15. Failure to comply with rules 11 to 13, both inclusive, or any of them, shall 
be subject to the following fines and penalties: 

(a) For a first offense, a fine not to exceed $500 in the discretion of the consular 
court. 

(b) For a second offense, a fine of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000, in the 
discretion of the consular court. 

(c) For a third offense, withdrawal of American protection may be ordered by the 
consular court. 

16. Failure to comply with any of the above rules (rules 11 to 13, both inclusive) 
shall be noted in the log book of the vessel so defaulting at the port where the offense 
was noted. 

V. RULES OF PRACTICE. 

17. The term "consular officer," as employed in the foregoing and following rules, 
shall include a consul general, consul, vice consul, or any other consular officer who 
may be in chaise or actually exercising the consular power at any consulate general, 
or consulate in the Ottoman Empire. 

18. The Code of Law for the District of Columbia, enacted March 3, 1901, amended 
by the acts approved January 31, and June 30, 1902, and amended by further acts 
of Congress to and including March 4, 1911, and such further amendments as may 
hereafter be enacted, is hereby adopted as a code of law governing the American 
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consular courts in the Ottoman Empire, in so far as it may be applicable and its 
provisions are not contrary to or inconsistent with those contained in tne present rules. 

19. The Rules of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, adopted at the 
April term, 1909, as revised to November 15, 1913, are hereby adoptea and shall 
govern the practice and procedure in the American consular courts in the Ottoman 
Empire, in so far as they are not contrary to or inconsistent with tJiose contained in 
the present rules. 

VI. TRIALS AND PROCEEDINGS IN CONSULAR COURTS. 

20. All trials and proceedings in the United States consular coiu-te in the Ottoman 
Empire shall be open and public and conducted in the English language. The 
court may, however, in its discretion, permit oral pleading in lang^uages other than 
English. When deemed expedient or advisable by the court in the interest of public 
morals, the court may order closed sessions, in which case all persons not interested 
in the proceedings shall be excluded therefrom. 

21. Papers ana testimony in a foreign language shall be translated into English 
by a sworn interpreter appointed by court or consular officer; in civil cases such 
translation or translations shall be paid for by the petitioner. Oaths and questions 
shall be translated by the sworn interpreter from the English for any witness who 
does not understand that language. 

22. Parties shall be required to file their petitions, answers, complaints, informa- 
tions, and all other papers addressed to the court, in English. All testimony must 
be taken in writing in court by the consular officer or his order and signed oy the 
witness after being read over to him for his approval and correction, and it shall 
form part of the papers in the case. A witness who is not familiar with the English 
language shall have the right, before signinjg such testimony, to have it translated 
into a language which he understands, which translation is to be annexed to the 
original. 

VU. SITTINGS OF THE COURT. 

23. The consular officer may hold sittings of the court at such times and in such 
places within his jurisdiction as may be required or deemed ad\isable, always com- 
mencing proceedings at the consulate general or consulate, as the case may be. 

Vra. SERVICE OF PROCESS. 

24. All processes not served by the consul general or consul personally must be 
executed by a subordinate officer of the consulate general or consulate, duly au- 
thorized to make such service, who shall sign and swear to his return before the 
consul general or consul, specifying the time and mode of service, and annexing an 
account of his fees. 

IX. FEES FOR PAPERS ON APPEAL. 

25. On appeal, copies of all the papers must be paid for in advance by the appellant, 
except in criminal cases where the respondent is unable to pay. 

X. COPIES OF PAPERS ON FILE. 

26. Any person interested is entitled to a copy of any paper on file on prepayment 
of the fees. 

XI. ASSOCIATES. 

27. Each associate in a consular trial shall, before entering on his duties, be sworn 
by the consular officer. Before taking the oath he may be challenged by either 
party and, for sufficient cause, excused and another drawn. 

Xn. ACCOXWTS. 

28. The accounts of the consular court shall be kept in United States currency, 
and every order of deposit, decree of costs, taxation of fees, and generally every such 
paper issuing originally from the court shall be expressed in dollars and cents, and 
satisfied in United States metallic money or its equivalent coin as fixed by law. 

XIU. DOCKETS, RECORDS, ETC. 

29. The consular court shall maintain a cashbook in which entry shall be made of 
all moneys received and disbursed by the consular court. 
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30. Each consular officer shall keep a regular docket or calendar of all civil actions 
and proceedings, entering each case separately, numbering consecutively to the 
end of his term of office, with the date of filing, the names of the parties in full, their 
nationality, the nature of the proceeding, the sum or thing claimed, with minutes 
and dates of all orders, decrees, continuances, appeals, and proceedings until final 
judgment. 

31. He shall keep another regular docket for all criminal cases with sufficient similar 
memoranda. 

32. Upon final judgment each case shall be recorded in a book of records, at sufficient 
length to identify it and prevent a second proceeding for the same cause. 

33. Civil proceedings are to be kept distinct from criminal and recorded in separate 
books. 

34. Each docket and book of records shall contain an index. 

35. All original papers shall be filed at once and never removed: no person but the 
American ambassador at Constantinople or a consular officer shall be allowed to have 
access to them unless specially authorized by the ambassador or consular officer: all 
papers in a case must be kept together in one mclosure and numbered as in the docket 
with the parties names, the nature of the proceedings, the date of the filing of the 
petition, and of final judgment conspicuously marked on the inclosing wrapper, and 
each year's cases to be kept by themselves in their order. The disposition of the 
moneys or articles involved in the proceedings shall also be indorsed upon such 
wrapper. 

XIV PUBLICATION OP LEGAL NOTICES. 

36. Any and all l^al notices under these rules, the publication of which may be 
ordered by the consular officer, shall be published in two newspapers of general circu- 
lation in the Ottoman Empire, preferably those published in the English language, 
and one of which, if possible, puolished by Americans. 

XV. APPEALS. 

37. Appeals must be taken within 10 days after judgment has been entered; but in 
civil cases, only upon sufficient security. 

38. Within 20 days after judgment, the appellant must set forth his reasons by 
petition filed with the consul general or consul or vice consul, as the case may be, 
which p>etition shall be transmitted, as soon as may be to the American ambassador, 
with a copy of the docket entries and of all papers in the case. 

XVI. NEW TRLA.LS. 

39. On proof of the periury of any important witness of the prevailing party upon a 
material point affecting the decision of a suit, the consular officer who tried it, or his 
successor, may, within 60 days after final judgment, and upon request, grant, with 
the concurrence of the ambassador, a new trial on such terms as he may deem just. . 

40. Within 60 days after final judgment in any suit, the consular officer who tried it, 
or his successor may, upon request and upon deposit of sufficient security, grant, with 
the concurrence of the ambassador, a new trial when justice manifestly requires it. 

XVII. ANNUAL SUMMARY. 

41. As soon as may be after January 1 of each year, all principal consular officers 
shall send to the consul general at Constantinople a r^sum^ of the legal proceedings 
had at their consulates general or consulates, respectively, during the calendar year 
last past. And it shall be the duty of the consul general at Constantinople imme- 
diately to prepare a summary of all such legal proceedings so reported, of which copies 
shall be supplied to the Department of State, to the American embassy at Constan- 
tinople, and to each consulate general and consulate in the Ottoman Empire. 

XVin. CHANGES IN THE RULES. 

42. Whenever, in the opinion of a consular officer, a change becomes necessary in 
the rules, the proposed change, with the reasons therefor, shall be communicated in 
writing to the American ambassador: and the change, if approved by him, shall be 
submitted to the other consular officers and published over his signature before going 
into effect. 

XIX. OLD RULES ABOLISHED. 

43. The Rules for the Consular Coiu*ts of the United States of America in Turkey, 
promulgated March 31, 1863, are hereby abolished. 
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Table of costs and fees. 

COUBT FEBS. 

Filing petition $1.00 

Filing answer 50 

Communication of any paper tiirough dragoman 1. 00 

Communication of any paper through court 50 

Setting down case for* hearing, including notices 1. 00 

Hearing fee, including judgment. 

In cases under $100 2.00 

In cases from $100 to $1,000 5. 00 

In cases above $1,000 10. 00 

In cases seeking judicial relief but not money 5. 00 

Execution '. 1. 00 

Commission to referees, commissioners, etc 1. 00 

Summons for witness 50 

Administering oath in court 25 

Filing amy paper 10 

Copy of any paper 50 

And if exceeding 250 words, for each 100 words 20 

Certificate 50 

Commission on money or valuables deposited, 2 per cent. 

Warrant 50 

Searching records, ordinarily 50 

Recognizance or discharging 50 

Approving bond or other paper 25 

Official travel, each mile (also all actual certified expenses) 10 

Adjournment fee 25 

Any decree or order 25 

Interpreter 2.50 to 5.00 

Attendance of dragoman on Turkish tribunal or elsewhere, each day, from 2.50 to 5.00 

Filing agreement to settie No fee. 

Witness fee — each day under subpoena ^. 1. 50 

Necessary travel, each mile '. 15 

Seamen, in civil cases, at discretion of consul, to pay Xo fee. 

Any other fees as in United States courts. 

COSTS FOR PREVAILING PARTY. 

A general fee in each case of 5. 00 

In cases above $500, 1 per cent on the amount recovered (if defendant pre- 
vails, on ainount sued for). 

Necessary travel, each mile 10 

Necessary attendance at court, each day 2. 00 

All necessary court and witness fees, etc., actually paid out. 

marshal's fees. 

For apprehending a deserter and delivering him on board the vessel he deserted 

from, to be paid by the vessel before leaving port 5. 00 

For searching for the same on request of the captain or owner, and if not foimd, 
his services to be certified by the consul, and on his order to be paid by the 

said ship..." 2.00 

For serving any writ, warrant, attachment, or other compulsorj' process, for 

each person served 2. 00 

For serving summons, each person 1. 00 

For returmng all writs, attachments, warrants, and summonses 50 

For each bail bond made out and received by him and approved 1. 00 

For receiving a prisoner under a commitment or discharging him from arrest 

by order of the court 2. 00 

For subpoenaing a witness 50 

For copv of subpoena and return on the original 20 

For each day *s attendance upon court diuinp a trial or an investigation 3. 00 

For levying: an execution or executing a writ of restitution 1. 50 

For advertising property for sale 2. 00 
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For releafling property from seizure under execution when ordered so tx) do by 

the court or the plaintiff $3. 00 

For traveling fees in serving all processes, 6ach mile actually traversed in 

going and returning 16 

For serving every notice not heretofore provided for, upon order of the court or 

one of the parties in action, in addition to the usual traveling fees 50 

For selling property under execution, or personal property' held under an 

attachment, when the amount collected not to exceed |1,000, 5 per cent. 
If over $1 and not exceeding $6,000, 3 per cent. 
If over $5,000, 2 per cent. 

AMBASSADORIAL COURT. 

The fees of the court and its officers shall be the same as hereinbefore pre- 
scribed for the consular courts, except in cases brought before said court upon 
appeal^ in all of which cases a court lee shall be charged of 15. 00 

In addition to which the same fees as consuls are allowed to charge shall be 
allowed for the issuance, filing, etc., of all papers and process, and also ad- 
ministering oaths, etc. 

The fees of clerk, marshal, interpreters, etc., in an ambassadorial court shall 

be the same in appellate as in other cases. 
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Appendix V. 

LA JUSTICE OTTOMANE DANS SES RAPPORTS AVEC LES PUISSANCEH 

ETRANGERES. 

[By Andre Msndelstam.) 

[2feme Edition, Paris, A. Pedone, Editour, 1911.) 

Chapter I. 

It will be well to summarize briefly the results of our inquiries, in order to present 
a succinct view of the jiuisdiction and laws applicable to foreigners in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

I. Sphere in Which the Powers Exercise Control: Questions Between Otto- 
mans AND Foreigners. 

A. commercial and civil jurisdiction. 

Section 1. — Jurisdiction of the mixed commercial courts. 

Agreement. — The Sublime Porte and the powers are agreed on the organization of 
the mixed commercial courts (composed oi three Ottoman judges ana two foreign 
assessors) and on their jurisdiction, which covers all commercial matters and such 
civil matters as involve a sum larger than 1,000 piasters. 

We have also been able to establish the following rule of law, which is observed in 
practice: 

In all commercial and civil litigations before the mixed commercial courts the 
presence of the dragoman is required both during the hearing and during the delib- 
erations (of the judges). All stages of the procedure, including the rendering of the 
verdict, at which the dragoman was not present, must be declared null and void. 

The Porte also agrees with the diplomatic missions as to the existence and mainte- 
nance of the custom according to which the dragoman signs the minutes, the cross- 
examinations, and the verdict. 

Disagreement. — The following questions, on the other hand, are disputed: 

1. Composition of the civil courts when jud^ng mixed cases: The Ottoman Govern- 
ment refuses to admit foreign assessors to civil tribunals which in some localities 
have the attributes of commercial courts. The powers insist on the admission of 
foreigd assessors. 

2. nights of the foreign assessors: The Sublime Porte has endeavored to defend the 
theory that any decisions rendered by the three Ottoman judges without the con- 
currence of the foreign assessors can onlv be annulled through a **reau6te civile" or 
an appeal. On one occasion, it is true, the Porte admitted that such decisions should 
be void in themselves (case of Mamassian); but in another case (that of Nicolaides) 
the Porte returned to its former system, which deprives foreigners of one step in the 
mixed jurisdiction which they enioyed. 

3. Legal value of the dragoman s signature: This constitutes one of the most serious 
points 01 di.ssension between the Sublime Porte and the powers. The Porte declares 
that the sijjnature of the dragoman serves only as proof of his presence at the trial 
and that a judgment can be served on the litigants even though the dragoman refuses 
to affix his signature. The missions, on the other hand, maintain that a judgment 
which does not bear the dragoman's signature can not be served on the foreign party, 
as such a judgment must be considered null and void. 

4. Law to oe applied: For some time past the mixed commercial courts, which 
are required to apply the codes of commerce and of commercial procedure (^communi- . 
cated to the diplomatic missions), have deemed it expedient to fill the lacunae of 
these codes by provisions from the sacred Moslem laws, and not, as they did before, 
from the Frencn law which is the source of these codes. The powers have quite 
recently protested against this new jurisprudence. It should be noted, moreover, 
that this practice runs contrary to the atritude of the Sublime Porte itself, as it always 
asks the consent of the diplomatic missions before introducing any modifications in 
the code of civil procedure. 

106 
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Section 2. — Jurisdiction of the civil arid religious tribiinals. 
(A) Cases l?n'OLViNG Rem- Propfrtv. 

The interpretation of the law of the seventh S^fer, 1284, has caused a large number of 
differences of opinion between the Sublime Porte and the foreign diplomatic missions. 

Agreement. — The Sublime Porte and nearly all the powers agree as to the regulations 
governing the inheritance of real estate belonging to foreigners. 

Intestate inheritances are settled by the Ottoman courts applving Ottoman law. 
The interference of the consulates is limited to the delivery of ilm-i-haoers, indicating 
the names of the heirs. This jurisdiction of the tribunals of the Sh^ri in the matter 
of successions has been tacitly accepted by the missions. But actions brought by 
third parties of foreign nationality against foreign successions come under the juris- 
diction of the mixed commercial courts. 

On the other hand, by virtue of a continuoun practice against which the Sublime 
Porte has never protestea, consular courts take cognizance of testamentary successions 
of their nationals according to the national law. The form of the testaments may 
either conform to the law of the testator or to Ottoman law. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of the consular courts are of the opinion that the pro\ision8 as to the disposable^ 
portions are not binding on the foreigner. The Sh^ri courts have jurisdiction only to 
annul testaments disposing of vakouf or mirish property, and the mixed commercial 
courts only to try suits brought by Ottomans against foreign successions. 

Disagreement. — 1. Refusal of the powers to recognize jurisdiction of the religious 
(Sh^ri) courts. over foreigners: The diplomatic missions, basing their \dew8 on the 
French text of article 2 of the law of the seventh S^fer, 1284, deny tne jurisdiction of the 
religious tribunals over foreigners in matters concerning real estate which do not 
involve questions of inheritance, and claim the jurisdiction of the civil tribunals. 
The numerous conflicts which have arisen in this connection between the Sublime 
Porte and the powers have never been settled. 

2. Conflict of jurisdiction ratione materiae: This conflict also arises from the differ- 
ence between the French and Turkish texts of article 2 of the law of the seventh 
S^fer, of which the former makes foreigners amenable to the jurisdiction of Ottoman 
courts only in real actions. We must distinguish here between cases in which all 
the parties are foreigners and suits between loreigners and Ottomans. In the first 
case, the missions claim jurisdiction for the consular courts over personal actions, 
while the Porte claims jurisdiction for the Ottoman tribunals in all matters dealing 
with real property. In the second case, the powers claim jurisdiction for the mixed 
commercial couita in personal actions. These conflicts have not yet found a general 
solution. There is an understanding between the Sublime Porte and the powers 
only as regards actions instituted by Ottoman property holders a^inst foreign tenants, 
in which cases the personal nature of the action has been recogmzed by the admission 
of the dragoman. 

(B) Cases Involving Personal Property. 

Agreement. — Mixed cases invoKdng less than 1 ,000 piasters are tried by ci\'il tribunals 
composed exclusively of Ottoman judges, but with the presence of the dragoman. 
By vartue of the protocol of 1867, m localities distant more than nine hours travel 
from the residence of the consular officer, foreigners are tried without the presence of 
the consular del^^ate in cases with Ottomans which do not involve more than 1,000 
piasters, but in the appeal they have the right to his presence. Moreover, l^y virtue 
of the same protocol, foreigners have the right to submit voluntarily to the jurisdiction 
of the local civil court of nrst instance, no matter where located, and without consular 
representation; in such a case the jurisdiction of the local tribunals is no longer limited 
to 1,000 piasters, but is determined by the general rules of procedure; appeals from 
these courts are always tried with consular representation. 

Disagreement. — ^The protocol of 1867 is silent on the procedure to be observed when 
in localities more than nine hours distant, the value of the svbject-matter exceeds 
1,000 piasters and the foreigner does not submit voluntarily to the local ci\dl jurisdic- 
tion. The Sublime Porte has tried to fill this gap in the protocol by a imilateral 
legislative act. This act provides that, in localities at a distance of more than nine 
hours from the residence of the consular officer, cases of a purely ci\'il nature invohdng 
more than 1,000 piasters shall be tried in first instance like cases concerning real 
property, i. e., without consular representation; and that even on appeal — in certain 
cases — they may be tried without such representation. But the diplomatic missions 
have protested to the Sublime Porte against this act of derogation from the protocol of 
1867, and declared that they would not recognize as valid any judgments rendered imder 
these new rules. 
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JSeciion 3. — Execution of judgments rendered by the Ottoman commercial and civil tribunals 

in mixed matters. 

Agreement. — ^The execution of Ottoman judgments rendered against Ottoman sub- 
jects and in favor of foreiraers belongs imquestionabi)^ to the Ottoman authorities. 

Disagreement. — As regards the execution of Ottoman judgments in favor of Ottoman 
subjects and against foreigners, the Porte in 1882 demanded of the diplomatic missiona 
that it should belong to the Ottoman tribunals with the assistance of the consular 
dragoman. This demand received different replies from the various powers, so that 
there are now five different systems applied in the matter of execution. The arbitral 
award of 1901 definitely solved a part of the question by recognizing the right of the 
Hellenic consulates to execute judgments pronounced by the Ottoman courts against 
Greek subjects. But as regards the law according to which such execution is to be 
carried out, the award of 1901 has not solved it, and the situation in this respect ia 
to-day as indefinite as before: certain consulates apply their own laws of execution; 
others apply the Turkish law, except in cases where it is in fla^ant contradiction with 
the foreign law; others again apply the Ottoman law even if it is contrary to their own. 

B. CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 

Section 1. — Jurisdiction of tribunals. 

Agreetnent. — According to the rules of the present common law, criminal acts com- 
mitted by foreigners against Ottoman subjects, as well as those committed by Ottomans 
acainst foreigners, come under the jurisdiction of the Ottoman tribunals, in the presence 
01 the consular delegate. 
A point in dispute between the Sublime Porte and certain Powers: 
The United States of America and Belgium claim for their nationals special privileges 
in criminal matters. These countries admit that when the accused is an Ottoman 
subject, the Turkish courts have jurisdiction. But, by virtue of their 8j)ecial treaties 
they claim jurisdiction for their consular courts, whenever the accused is a foreigner. 
Thia claim is denied by the Sublime Porte in a general wajr, although in practice it 
has on several occasions been obliged to abandon its point of \iew. There is, therefore, 
a latent conflict between the Sublime Porte and the two above-mentioned powers, to 
which Portugal is associated as her treaty with Turkey is identical with the Turco- 
Belgian treaty. 

Section 2. — Consular representation in mixed criminal matters. 

(\) Search and Inspection op Residences of Foreigners. 

1. Agreement. — ^The residence of the foreigner can not be visited by the local authori- 
ties without consular representation, except in cases pro\ided for by the protocol of 
1867. 

2. The Sublime Porte also admits, in theory, the necessity of consular representation 
.in cases of search or investigation in hotels or boarding houses kept by foreigners; but 

in practice this principle is not always respected, and this gives rise to protests from the 
diplomatic missions. 

3. Coffee houses, saloons, places of amusement, and other similar establishments, 
being considered as public places, the authorities have the right to enter for the purpose 
of searching them, even if these establishments are kept by foreigners. 

Disagreement. — 1. The diplomatic missions have not been able to agree with the 
Sublime Porte on the question of the guaranties by which inspection and scArches 
are to be safeguarded when made in printing offices and book stores kept by foreigners. 
The regulations on printing offices published by the Sublime Porte have not been 
accepted by the missions. 

2. Similarly, there is a conflict of opinion concerning visits and search made on 
foreign ships. To the repeated demands of the Sublime Porte that such visits and 
search should be made by the local authorities, the missions have always opposed a 
categorical refusal, insisting that searches could only be made by the consular 
authorities. 

<B) Arrest and Detention Before Trial of Foreigners Accused of Crimes or Offenses Com- 
mitted Against Ottomans. 

Agreement. — In a case of flagrante delicto, the Ottoman authorities may proceed to 
provisionally arrest a foreigner without waiting for the arrival of a delegate from the 
consulate. 
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Disagreement. — ^The question of the detention of foreic^ners before trial causes the 
most serious dissensions between the Sublime Porte ana the Powers. In principle, 
all ^e diplomatic missions claim the right to the imprisonment of their naitionalB 
p^ding trial, although in practice some of them often abandon this rieht. The 
situation might be described as the r^^e of '' beati possidentes'' ; in fact, the adjust- 
ment of any giveh cause, frequently depends to a great extent on the fact whether 
the person has been arrested by the local authorities or by the consular authorities. 

(C) PRX8KNCE OF THE DBAQOM AN AT ALL STAGES OF MIXED CRIMINAL PBOCEDUKB. 

Agreement. — ^The presence of the dragoman diuring all stages of a mixed criminal 
trial, except the sessions of the criminal section of the court of cassation, can be con* 
sidered as oeing part of the present positive international law. The absence of the 
dragoman invaliaates the proceedings. 

(D) Extent of Contbol Exebcised by the Dbaqom an. 

Agr€em£nt. — ^The right of the dragoman to affix his signature at the end of the differ- 
ent doctiments of the proceedings or judgments is no longer contested by the Sublime 
Port«. 

Disagreement. — ^The Porte maintains that the signature of the drayman is nothing 
but tiie beet proof of his presence at the trial, while the missions clami for the drago- 
man the right to examine the judgment and — as a corollarj^ — to refuse his signature, 
in which case the judgment is null and void. The discussions between the tribunal 
and the dragoman are always, and necessarily so, transformed into a diplomatic con- 
flict in which most of the advantage is on the side of the party in whose custody the 
defendant happens to be. 

(E) C0N8ULAE Attendance with Wftnesses Befobe Ottoman Coubts. 

Disagreement. — ^As the Porte does not permit a consular del^ate to accompany 
forcd^ witnesses before Ottoman courts, the foreign consulates return to the Ottoman 
judicial authorities all summons sent to their nationals whose testimony is required 
in law. And, by way of retaliation the imperial authorities refuse to lend their 
assistance in bringing before the foreign consular courts Ottoman subjects who have 
been called upon to appear as witnesses. 

Section S. — Law to be applied. 

Agreement. — ^The Ottoman penal code has always been applied to foreigners without 
causing any objections from the diplomatic missions. 

DiMgreement.'-The code d' instruction criminelle has never been expressly and 
officially recognized by the missions but only tacitly accepted. However, this tacit 
acquiescence presupposes a voluntarv execution on the part of the Ottoman judicial 
authorities of the conditions governing the application of this code to foreigners as 
laid down by the protocol of April 30, 1881, which was not ratified by the Porte. 
Whenever these conditions — ^which refer especially to consular representation — are 
not observed, the missions can protest against the application to their nationals of the 
provisions of a code which they never expressly recognized. Thus the criminal 
section of the court of cassation cfoes not permit the presence of the foreim dragoman 
in mixed criminal matters. Consequently, the missions, in retaliation, do not recoff- 
nize the judgments of that court, even tliough they be rendered in conformity with 
the code d'instruction criminelle. 

Section 4' — Execution of judgments rendered by Ottoman tribunals in mixed criminal 

matters. 

Disagreement.— A\\ the Powers, with the exception of Austria-Hungary, maintain 
the right to imprison their own nationals who have been sentenced by the Ottoman 
criminal com-ts. The Porte, on the other hand, claims that such foreigners must 
fulfill their sentence in the local jails. The conflict is always latent, and the solu- 
tion in each particular case depends quite often on the important point whether the 
defendant is in the hands of the Turkisn authorities or the foreign consular authorities. 
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II. Sphere in Which the Powers Enjoy Exemption from Ottoman Jurisdiction 

FOR THEIR Nationals. 

A. EXEMPTION FROM OTTOMAN JURISDICTION IN THE RELATIONS BETWEEN FOREIGNERS 
OF THE SAME NATIONALITY. 

Section 1. — Jurisdiction of consular courts in civil mattes. 

The exclusive personal jurisdiction enjoyed by the foreign consulates for examin- 
ing differences between their own nationals is consecrated by the capitulations and 
a practice extending over several centuries. 

Similarly, the consular jurisdiction over property in all questions affecting foreigners 
of the same nationality is the general rule. 

There are, however, certain exceptions to this last rule. 

(a) Law of Succession. 

1. REAL PROPERTY. 

Agreement. — ^The intestate descent of foreign real property is governed by the 
Ottoman tribunals under application of Ottoman law; this point of view is accepted 
by nearly all foreign Powers. 

On the other hand, the Porte has never protested against the consular jurisdiction 
in the testamentary disposition of real property. 

2. PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Agreement. — The exclusive jurisdiction of consular tribunals in the succession of 
personal property of their nationals, whether by testament or "ab intestat," is recog- 
nized by the Sublime Porte. 

(b) Ql-estions of Status. 

Disagreement. — Certain Patriarchates affirm their right to jurisdiction in all ques- 
tions involving the status of their coreligionists, even in case the latter are foreigners. 
Thus, there is a conflict between the Oecumenical Patriarchate and the foreign 
Orthodox Powers, the former claiming jurisdiction to issue a decree of divorce 
between Orthodox foreigners by virtue of the **lex fori.*' 

Section 2. — Jurisdiction of consular courts in criminal matters. 

Agreement. — There is full agreement upon the exclusive jurisdiction of the consular 
courts in criminal matters between foreigners of the same nationality. 

Disagreement. — Consular jurisdiction is contested by the Ottoman Government 
only in the single case of siuts in connection with the counterfeiting of trade-marks. 

B. IMMUNITY FROM OTTOMAN JURISDICTION IN THE RELATIONS OF FOREIONERS OF 
DIFFERENT NATIONAUTY. 

Section 1. — Jurisdiction of consular courts in civil matters. 

Agreement. — The jurisdiction of the consular courts in civil cases between for- 
eigners of different nationalities has always been recognized by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. According to the capitulations, the parties may also have recourse to Ottoman 
jurisdiction; but this is never done in practice, and the regular jurisdiction of the 
consular courts has become an international custom. 

Section 2. — Jurisdiction of consular courts in crimiruil matters. 

Disagreement. — ^Until the end of the nineteenth century consular jurisdiction 
extended also to criminal cases involving foreigners of different nationahties. It is 
only since 1881 that the Sublime Porte claims jurisdiction for the Ottoman triboiutls 
in such cases. Up to the present day it has not been possible to settle this conflict. 
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C. IMMUNITY FROM OTTOMAN JURISDICTION IN THE RELATIONS BETWEEN FOREIGNERS 

AND OTTOMANS. 

Section 1. — Civil matters. 

Agreements. — Consular courts usually have no jurisdiction in civil cases between 
foreigners and Ottoman subjects. This want of jurisdiction can not be removed by 
a simple agreement between the parties. But in the following cases it disappears 
with the consent of the Ottoman Government itself: 

(a) In the case of successions, which are liquidated by the consular courts, even if 
amongst the heirs there be Ottoman subjects. 

(6J In the settlement of bankruptcies of foreigners bv their consular authorities, 
the latter retain jurisdiction also for the examination of claims of Ottoman subjects 
against the property. 

(c) Whenever an Ottoman subject wishes to bring about a change in the personal 
status of a foreigner. 

Section 2. — Criminal matters. 

Agreement. — Consular courts usually have no jurisdiction in criminal cases between 
Ottoman subjects and foreigners. They may. however, when they hear a penal case 
in which one of their nationals is accused of a crime or a misdemeanor committed 
against another foreigner, also assume jurisdiction over the suit brought by the civil 
party, even if the latter is an Ottoman subject. 

Chapter II. 

These, then, are the general results arrived at by our inquiry. 

In the matter of exemption from jurisdiction, tne Sublime Porte and the Powers 
a^ee on nearly all points. Serious exceptions need be made only for the interpreta- 
tion of the law of the Seventh S6fer 1284, and the question as to consular jurisdiction 
in criminal cases between foreigners of different nationalities, which nas recently 
been disputed by the Sublime Porte. 

On the other nand, in matters involving control bv the Powers, i. e., questions 
dealing with the legal relations between foreigners and Ottoman subjects, the situation 
could not be better characterized than by calling it the domain of conflicts. The 
composition of the civil courts hearing mixed cases; tiie rights of foreign successors 
in the mixed commercial courts; the law to be applied by these commercial courts; 
the jurisdiction of the religious tribunals over foreigners; the right of su|>ervi8ion by 
the dragoman and its extent in civil and criminal matters; the execution of judg- 
ments rendered by Ottoman tribunals against foreigners in both civil and criminal 
cases; the detection of foreigners before trial, and many other questions of the same 
nature cause daily conflicts between the Sublime Porte and the diplomatic missions. 

We have stated above our personal point of view, according to which the Powers 
have the right to a supervision over Ottoman justice in mixed cases between Ottoman 
subjects and foreigners. But it is only fair to say that our point of view can not be 
considered as a rule of positive law, any more than that of tne Sublime Porte which 
seems to us totally erroneous. We must therefore admit that the general lines of the 
judicial system as applied to the civil and criminal cases between foreigners and 
Ottomans in Turkey are very confused and offer but few guiding marks. However, 
while noting the opposition of the Sublim^ Porte to the exerdse of supervisory rights 
by the Powers, we should not, at the same time, lose sight of the relatively recent 
date of its opposition to many of the disputed privileges. 

Judicial disagreements between the Sublime Porte and the missions rarely leave 
the domain of diplomacy; they have only a very limited political importance, the 
examination of which, furthermore, does not fall within the scope of this study. 
These daily conflicts have become almost a common right. 

But if the great political interests involved do not seem to require an immediate 
solution of the judicial differences set forth in this study, the interests of individuals — 
"both foreigners and Ottomans — demand it most urgently. Whoever has followed 
our survey can easily imderstand the legal uncertainty and the inextricable diffi- 
culties with which private interests, caught in the maze of such a state of affairs , 
often have to contend. To the criminal the disagreement between the consulate 
and the tribunal as to the place of his detention (whether before trial or while serving 
a sentence) may entail a long imprisonment without judgment until the difficulty 
has been solved, or a judgment without consular attendance, or sometimes even 
avoidance of punishment if he is sent back to his own country . Disagreement between 
the dragoman and the majority of the tribunal as to the sentence to be rendered may 
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have the same consequences, varyii^ according to whether the accused is in the hands 
of the consulate or the tribunal. To the party to a civil suit the same imcertainty 
ensues every time a difference arises between the opinions of the judges and those of 
their controller. On the other hand, foreign interests are not sufficiently protected 
by the composition of the mixed tribunal, in which the Ottomans are always in the 
majority. It is true the dragoman may refuse to sign the sentence dismissing the 
action of a foreigner against an Ottoman; but the right of the foreigner would remain 
unsatisfied. On the other hand, the veto of the dragoman represents a very real 
power when a judgment has been given in favor of an Ottoman against a foreigner ; 
for such a judgment will not be executed by the consular authorities. The n^ts 
of the parties, therefore, depend too often on the changing issue of the differences 
between the judges and the dragoman. And this uncertainty has recently been 
increased by the- application of the M6djell^ (Ottoman civil and religious law) to 
mixed civil and commercial questions. 

We have undertaken this survey with the idea of throwing a little light on the 
present state of the mixed jurisdiction in Turkey which is ordinarily presented only 
according to the texts of the capitulations. Our work, based on personal experience 
and the examination of recent documents, it>»ds us to conclusions which authorize 
us to advocate the necessity of reforms. 

It is not in our purpose to draw up at this time a detailed scheme of such reforms . 
We may, however, be permitted to express our own opinion on one essential point. 
We think that the time has not yet come to abolish tne control of the powers over 
Ottoman jurisdiction in mixed cases. But it seems to us that this control should 
assume a new form, approaching a system which 1ms given such happy results in 
Egypt. The supervision by the dragoman over Ottoman justice, which is to-day 
exercised by the powers in spite of tne energetic protests rrom the Sublime Porte, 
might then be abolished; it would be replaced by the institution of mixed courts, 
in which the foreign element would predominate over the Ottoman element, and 
which would judge with entire independence cases between Ottomans and foreigners 
of every nationality. 

These courts, which perhaps would act only as courts of appeal, would do away 
with all differences which arise daily beteeen Ottoman courts and foreign consulates. 
They could also hear cases between foreigners, and thus establish a imiformity of 
jurisdiction in mixed matters. And, finally, through the contact between the Turk- 
ish judges and the foreign jurists who would sit instead of the merchants who act 
to-day in the courts, they would build up a body of native magistrates which some 
day might offer the necessary guaranties for the abolition of all superxision over 
Ottoman justice. 

If, perhaps, it is thought that a radical reform of the ** system of conflicts" can not 
yet be attempted, the least that should be done is to improve the present situation 
by a modus vivendi or an entente on the principal points in dispute between the 
Sublime Porte and the powers. The present imcertainty in the private relations 
between Ottomans and foreigners in the Empire would thereby Ibe dimimished. 
Such an entente, even at the cost of substantial sacrifices and reciprocal concessions, 
would be— to use the language of the Hague conventions of July 29, 1899, and October 
18, 1907, resulting from the jpeace conference — ^highly ** useful and desirable" from 
the double point of view of civilization and the public order of the Ottoman Empire. 
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Speech of Hon. Henry Cabot Lodob. 

The Senate having under consideration Senate resolution No. 66, submitted by 
Mr. Morgan December 18, 1903, that neither the Preddent, nor the Resident anS 
the Senate, as the treaty-making power of the United States, has the lawful power 
to wage or declare war against any forei^ power without the consent of Congress, 
when such country is at peace with the United States, etc. — 

Mr. Lodge said: 

Mr. President, there is now pending before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations a treaty with the Republic of Panama. I have 
no intention of discussing that treaty or its terms. It would be 
manifestly improper for me to do so, because the terms and pro- 
visions of that treaty must be the subject of discussion in executive 
session. But the events, sir, which lea to the making of that treaty 
are entirely public. They have been made the subject of mucn 
discussion here already and of much wider discussion in the press 
of the country. It is m regard to those events I desire to speak this 
morning. 

I wisn first to say something about the ^general law and the prece- 
dents affecting the right and methods of the recognition of a new state. 
I feel as if I ought to apologize for entering upon a review of the 
authorities and the precedents, not merely because the subject is 
necessarily a dry one, but because all those precedents and all that 
law are or ought to be famiUar to every Member of this body. But 
there have been so many misstatements in regard to the law and 
the precedents affecting the right of recognition by one coimtry 
of the independence of another, there has been such a cloud of 
misapprehension resting upon the subject that it has seemed to 
me impossible to refrain from making some statement in r^ard to 
it. I shall try to be extremely brief in what I have to say on that 
subject; but I wish to bring the authorities together in such a manner 
that they can be easily examined by anyone who takes sufficient 
interest m the question to make such examination. 

I think, Mr. President, we may accept it as settled by all the 
writers on international law, as a general proposition, that a revolted 
state or colony may under certain circumstances oe recognized as 
sovereign and independent by a neutral nation without thereby 
necesstaly departing from an attitude of strict neutrality or giving 
just cause of offense to the parent state. The conditions necessary 
D|£pre such a recognition of independence is proper have been clearly 
flined by competent authorities. 

Halleck, in his International Law, says: 

When ♦ ♦ * a state changes its government or a province or colony that before 
had no separate existence is in the possession of the rignts of sovereignty, the posses- 
sion of sovereignty de facto is taken to be possession de jure, and any foreign power 
is at Uberty to recognize such sovereignty by treating with the possessor of it as an 
independent state. Wliere sovereignty is necessary to the vahdity of an act no 
distinction is or ou^ht to be made between soverei^ty founded on a good or bad 
title. * * * In international transactions possession is sutticient. 
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In Lawrence's Wheaton's Interaational Law (pt. 1, chap. 2, 
p. 36) is found the following discussion of what actually constitutes 
sovereignty in a state: 

Sovereignty is acquired by a state either at the origin of the civU society of which 
it is composed or when it separates itself from the community of which it previously 
formed a part and on which it was dependent. * * ♦ The internal sovereignty 
of a state ooes not in any degree depend upon its recognition by other states. ♦ * * 
The existence of the state de facto is sufficient in this respect to establish its sovereignty 
de jure. It is a state because it exists. 

Precisely the same definition of a sovereign state is found also 
in Kluber, Droit des Gens Moderne de ^Europe, section 23. 
Further, in Lawrence's Wheaton, page 47, is the following: 

Where a revolted province or colony has declared and shown its ability to main- 
tain its independence the recognition of its sovereignty by other foreign states is a 
question of policy and prudence only. 

And again, on page 48 of the same work, Lawrence's note No. 19, 
it is said: 

Before a formal recognition by sending ambassadors and entering into treaties by 
foreign powers, there should be a practical cessation of hostilities on the part of the 
old state whidi may long precede the theoretical renunciation of her rights, and 
there ^ould be a consolidation ai the new state so far as to be in a condition of main- 
taining international relations with other countries, an absolute bona fide possession 
of independence as a separate kingdom, not the enjoyment of perfect and undisturbed 
tranquillity — a test too severe for many of the oldest kingdoms — ^but there should be 
the existence of a government acknowie^ed by the people over whom it is set, and 
ready to prove its responsibility for their conduct wnen they come in contact with 
foreign nations. 

The same doctrine is declared in Historicus 1, page 9, by Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, which was published at the time of our 
Civil War: 

Recognition of the independence of a revolted state is only lawful when such 
independence is de facto established. 

W. E. Hall, who, I take it, is the first of the English authorities 
and one of the most recent on international law, says: 

Assuming that the recognition of the Spanish -American republics by the United 
States and England may oe taken as a t)rpical example of recognition ^ven upon 
unimpeachable grounds, and bearing in mind the principle that recognition can not 
be withheld when it has been earned, it may be said generally that — 

(1) Definitive independence can not be neld to be established, and recognition 
is consequently not le^timate. so long as a substantial stru^le is being maintained 
by the formerly sovereign state for the recovery of its authority; and that 

(2) A mere pretension on the part of the formerly sovereign state or a struggle so 
inadequate as to offer no reasonable ground for supposinff that success may ulti- 
mately be obtained is not enough to keep alive the rights of tne state and so to prevent 
foreign countries from falling under an obligation to recognize as a state the community 
claiming to have become one. 

In a note of Dana's to Wheaton's International Jiaw he says that the tests which 
should determine the recognition of a forei^ state are 'Hhe necessities of the forow 
recognizing state and the truth of the facts implied that the state treated with wlQp 
the time m the condition de facto of an inclependent state.'' (Extract and note 
from W. E. Hall's International Law, Part II, Chap. I, p. 93.) 

I will not multiply fm-ther citations from writers on international 
law, for I think it is perfectly cleai- to anyone who has examined 
the subject that they all unite in the proposition that the question 
of the recognition of a new state, whether formed originally or by 
separation from another state, is a question for the sole determina- 
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tion of the recognizing power, that it is not necessarily in any sense 
an act of war, and that it may be done with a strict observance of 
neutrality. 

Before coming to the question of recognition, as illustrated by 
our own law and history and as carried out imder our Constitution, 
I desire to say one single word in regard to a matter which has been 
used somewhat to cloud the question, and that is the introduction 
of the theory that because it is a case of secession the United States 
haying prevented the secession of a portion of the States in a great 
civil war is thereby in some manner debarred from recognizing the 
independence of a seceding State elsewhere. 

Of coitfse, Mr. President, to anyone who pauses to reflect upon it 
it is obvious at once that practically the only manner in which a 
new State can now be formed is by separation. It always must 
have been one of the modes in which a new State was formed. 
Therefore recognition must be given constantly to States which owe 
their oii^ to secession from a parent State or from another State. 

An eSoTt has been made to show, as I have said, that there is a 
glaring inconsistency in our action on Panama. But this view 
will not bear examination. Although the Question of the right of 
secession under the Constitution was elaborately discussed for 
many years preceding the war, and although that discussion may 
have served a useful purpose and was entu^ly characteristic of a 
race so fond of law as ourselves, it never to my mind had any very 
real significance. The right of secession in its essence has nothing 
to do with constitutions or law. Secession is revolution, and the 
right of secession is the right of revolution. It is purely a question 
oi fact. Secession, even it it is from a loosely joined league which 
authorizes the withdrawal of one of the States forming tne league 
is always destructive. In the case of a league the secession m a 
member changes its character and may lead to its dissolution. In 
the case of a government formed under a written constitution like 
our own, secession is revolution in its broadest sense. If it succeeds, 
a new nation is brought- into being, as was the case with us in 1776. 
If it fails, it is only an abortive attempt at secession and revolution. 

The fact that France recognized us when we separated from 
England did hot bind France to submit to the secession of a portion 
of her own territory. Frenchmen, I think, would have been mudi 
surprised if they had been told that because they recognized the 
United States they were therefore bound not to interfere with 
Brittanny or La Vend6e when those Provinces rose against the 
government of the revolution. The fact that we recognized Texas 
when she separated from Mexico had no bearing on our acceding 
to the secession of the Southern States. We have recognized seceding 
States in South America, not only in the case of Texas but in other 
cases. The State which originally comprised Colombia herself, 
Venezuela and Ecuador, dissolved into three States, and we recog- 
nized the three new States. Within a few years some of the Central 
American States formed a confederation which we recognized, and 
when, as it happened, it quickly dissolved, we recognized once more 
the component parts. The nght of secession, in short, has no 
bearing on the question of recognition. I shall have something to 
say later as to the constitutional position of Panama under the 
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several constitutions of Colombia, but that is simpdy to show Uie 
relation of Panama to Colombia, and has no bearing on the questicm 
of recognition, which is all I desire to deal with at tnis moment. 

I wi3i now, Mr. President, to say a word as to the general rule of 
the United States in regard to recognition, first in principle and 
then in practice. 

Tinning from the ^neral question of international law to the 
question of the established usage of the United States in the recog- 
nition of foreign governments or nations, it will be found that the 
United States has always assumed that the government de facto 
was the government de jure, and that in recognizing such a govern- 
ment the United States has consulted solely necessary questions of 
policy and prudence. When the Revolutionary Grovemment of 
France was established after the overthrow of the monarchy, Gen. 
Washington had no hesitation in recognizing that Government and 
receiving its accredited minister. The same promptness of recog* 
nition was accorded to the Government of the Directorate, the 
Consulate, and the Empire, which followed in rapid succession the 
Government of the first French Republic. In regard to the recog- 
nition of the South American colonies of Spain after they had re- 
volted and established their independence, the following letter of 
Mr. Gallatin, United States minister at Paris, to Mr. J. Q. Adams, 
Secretary of State, November 5, 1818, clearly defines the attitude 
of the U'nited States: 

We had not— 

He writes — 

either directly or indirectly, excited the insurrection. It had been the 8{)ontaneou8 
act of the inhabitants and the natural effect of causes which neither the United States 
nor Europe could have controlled. We had lent no assistance to either party; wo 
had preserved a strict neutrality. But no European government could be surprised 
or displeased that in such a cause our wishes should be in favor of the success of the 
colonies or that we should treat as independent powers those among them which had 
in fact established their independence. 

Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, in a note to Mr. Monroe, President 
of the United States, of August 24, 1816 (MSS. Monroe Papers, 
Dept. of State), defines in the following manner the conditions 
which would lead the United States to recognize the independence 
of a foreign government or nation : 

Thw« is a stage in such (revolutionary) contests when the party struggling for 
independence has, as I c<Hiceive. a right to demand its acknowledgment by neutral 
parties, and when the acknowledgment may be granted without departure from the 
obligations of neutrality. It- is the stage when tne independence is estabUshed as a 
matter of fact so as to leave the chance of the opposite party to recover their dominion 
utterly desperate. The neutral nation must, of course, judge for itself when this 
perioa has arrived. 

Practically the same doctrine is found in a note of Mr. Jefferson, 
Secretary oi State, to Mr. Morris, November 7, 1792 (MSS. Inst. 
Ministers) : 

It accords with our principles, to acknowledg^e any government to be righiful 
which is formed by the will of the nation substantially declared. 

So, in a note to Mr. Anderson of May 27, 1823 (MSS. Inst. Minis- 
ters), Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, restates his position on this 
question as follows; 
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When a sovereien lm» a reasonable hope of maintaining his authority over insur- 
ants the acknowledgment of the independence of such insurgents would be an 
international wrong. It is otherwise when such sovereign is manifestly disabled 
from maintaining ^ contest. 

The principle of recognizing a de^ facto government without re- 
gard to its nature or tne manner in which it is established was 
a^ain affirmed by Mr. Clay in a debate in the House of Representa- 
tives in March, 1818, on the proposition to appropriate $18,000 to 
defray the expenses of a minister to Buenos Au*es. Mr. Clay said : 

We had constantly proceeded on the principle that the government de hcto was 
that which we could alone notice, * * * and so to as we are concerned th] 
sovereign de facto is the sovereign de jure. 

Almost the same words were employed by Mr. Van Buren, Sec- 
retary of State, in a note to Mr. Moore, June 9, 1829 (MSS. Inst. 
Am. St.): 

So far as we are concerned that which iff the gov«mment de facto is equally BO de jure 

Again, Mr. Livingstone, Secretary of State, in a note to Sir Charles 
Vaughan, April 30, 1833 (MSS. Foreign Legation Notes), says: 

It has been the principle and the invariable practice of the United States to recog- 
nize that as the legal government of another nation which by its establishment m 
the actual exercise of political power might be supposed to have received the express 
or implied assent of the people. 

The same doctrine was even more forcibly expressed bjr Mr. Clay 
in a report from the S^iate Committee on Foreign Relations, June 
18, 1836 (S. Doc. 406, 24th Cong., 1st sees.): 

The policy whidi has hitherto guided the Government of the United States in 
respect to new powers has been to act on the fact of their existence without regard to 
theu* origin wheth^ that has been by the subversion of a preexisting government or by 
the violent or voluntary separation of one from another part of a common nation. 

A^ain^ Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, in a note to Mr. Castillo, 
the Mexican minister, March 17, 1837 (MSS. Notes Mex.), says: 

The independence of other nations has always been regarded by the United State 
as a question of fsLCt merely and that of ever^ people has been invariably recognized 
by them whenever the actual enjoyment of it was accompanied by satisfactory evi- 
dence of their power and determination permanently and effectuafly to maintain it. 

Almost the same language was used by Mr. Buchanan, Secretary 
of State, to Mr. Rush, United States minister to Paris, on March 31, 
1848 (MSS. Inst. France). He says: 

In its intercoune with foreijgn nations the Government of the United States has 
from its origin always recognized de facto governments. * * * It is sufficient 
for us to know that a government exists capable of maintaining itself, and then its 
recognition on our part inevitably follows. 

So Mr. Clayton, Secretary of State, in a note to Mr. Donelson, 
July 8, 1849 {mSS. Inst. Prussia), says: 

We as a nation have ever been reader and willing to recognize any government d» 
^to which appears capable of maintaining its power. 

The question was treated at length by Mr. Webster, Secretary of 
State, in a note to Mr. Htilsemann, December 21, 1850 (MSS. Notes, 
Germ. St.), in regard to the revolution in Hungary, which the United 
States had held itself in readiness to recognize^ad it been successf 1 1. 
He says: 

It is the right of every independent state to enter into friendly relations with every 
oth«r independent state. Ox course, questionrof prudence natundly arise in rofor- 
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enre to new states brought by successful revolutions into the family of nations, but 
it is not to be required of neutral powers that they should await tne recognition of 
the new government by the parent state. No principle of public law has l^n more 
frequently acted upon within the last 30 years oy the great powers of ^e world than 
this. Within that period eight or ten now states have established independent 
governments within the limits of the colonial dominions of Spain on this continent 
and in Europe. The same thing has been done by Belgium and Greece. The 
existence of all these governments was recognized by some of the leading powers of 
Europe as well as by the United States before it was acknowledged by the states 
from which they had separated themselves. 

Again the question of recomizing a foreign state as independent 
was carefully discussed by President Jac&on in his message to 
Congress, relating to Texas, of December 21, 1836. He says: 

The acknowled^ent of a new state as independent and entitled to a place in the 
family of nations is at all times an act of great delicacy and responsibility, but more 
especially so when such state has forcibljr separated itself from another of which it 
had formed an integral part and which still claims dominion over it. A premature 
recognition under these circumstances, if not looked upon as justifiable cause t»f war, 
is always liable to be regarded as a proof of an unfriendly spirit to one of the contend- 
ing parties. All Questions relative to the government of foreign nations, whether 
of the Old or N«w World, have been treated by the United States as questions of fact 
only, and our ]>redeces8ors have cautiously abstained from deciding upon them until 
the clearest evidence was in their possession to enable them not only to decide cor- 
rectly, but to shield their decisions from every unworthy imputation. 

Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, in a note to Mr. Culver, November 
19, 1862 (MSS. Int. Venez.), declared that— 

A revolutionary government is not to be recognized until it is established by the 
great body of the population of the state it claims to govern. 

The policy of the United States in regard to this blatter was again 
declared by Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, to Mr. Sickles, December 
16, 1870. (MSS. Int. Spain, Foreign Relations, 1871.) 

It has been — 

He says — 

the policy of the United States to recognize the governments de facto of the countries 
with which we hold diplomatic relations. Such was our course when the Bepublic 
was established in France in 1848 and again in 1870 and in each case accepted b3r iJie 
French people. Such was our course in Mexico when the Republic was maintained 
bjr the people of that country in spite of foreign efforts to establish a monarchy by 
nulitary force. We have always accepted the general acquiescence of the people in 
the political change of government as a conclusive evidence of the will of the nation. 

Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State, in a note to Mr. Baker, June 14, 
1879 (MSS. Inst. Venez.), discusses the question from the point of 
view of policy. He says: 

The capacity of a state in itself for recognition and the fact of recognition by other 
states are two different things. Recognition is not an act wholly depending on the 
constitutionality or completeness of a change of government, but is not infrequently 
influenced by the needs of the mutual relation bietween the two countries. * * » 
In other words, while the United States regard their international compacts and 
obligations as entered into with nations rather than with political governments^ it 
behooves them to be watchful lest their course toward a government should affect 
the relations to the nation. Hence it has been the customary ]>olicy of the United 
States to be satisfied on this point, and doing so is in no wise an imphcation of doubt 
as to the legitimacy of tJie internal change which may occiur in another state. 

From the extracts I have read I think the following conclusions 
may be drawn as to the principle adopted by the United States: 

First. It is an absolutely well-established principle of international 
law that in regard to the recognition of a new state or government 
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a neutral nation has but two questions before it: (a) Whether or 
not the new state or government is de facto established sufficiently 
to be answerable for its international obligations, and (6) whether 
or not it accords with the dictates of national prudence and policy 
to recognize it. If the^se two questions are answered aflBrmatively, 
the neutral nation may recognize without in any way departing from 
the strict observance of neutrality. The question of right is never 
considered. 

Second. The United States has throughout its history followed the 
above principles.* It has always recognized de facto states and 
governments without the slightest regard to their origin or right, 
and the promptness of the recognition it has accorded to such de 
facto states or governments has been determined solely by Questions 
of its national prudence and policy. Two extreme cases wdl illustrate 
this point. In the case of the revolution in Hungary the United 
States stood in readiness to recognize the revolutionary government 
before it was reaUy established, and was only prevented from doing 
so owing to the fact that the revolution failed. Remonstrances were 
made by the diplomatic representatives of Austria, but there is no 
doubt that had the government of Kossuth ever been sufficiently 
successful to be recognized these remonstrances would have been of 
no avail, for they were powerless to prevent the President from 
taking all the preliminary steps to recognition. The fact was that 
the cause of Hungarian independence was extremely popular in the 
United States, and in addition the United States had nothing either 
to get or to fear from the Austrian Government. It therefore con- 
tented itself with remaining merely within the strict limits of neu- 
trality as defined in international law. 

In the case of the revolted colonies of Spain in South America, on 
the contrary, the recognition of the United States was delayed long 
after the time when the colonies were de facto independent and when 
hostilities had ceased on the part of Spain. The Spanish minister, 
Mr. De Omis, made constant complaints and protests to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in regard to supposed acts of assistance 
given to the revolted colonies by American citizens. All these com- 
plaints were carefully considered by the Department of State, and 
the Government preserved an absolutely inactive neutrality despite 
the sympathies of the people of the United States for the colonies 
and despite pressure from Congress. The reason of the delay was 
that, in the opinion of the Executive, it would have been contrary to 
the dictates of prudence and policy for the United States to have 
taken any action which might antagonize Spain in the condition of 
the country and the state of relations between the two nations at 
that time, for the United States was not then a strong power and the 

?uestion of the cession of the Floridas was imminent. Therefore the 
United States construed the obligations of neutrality far more liberally 
in this case than in the case oi Hungary, and was much slower to 
decide that the South American colonies were de facto independent. 
The same principle was maintained in both cases, but owing to ques- 
tions of jK)licy its application was widely different. 

In other words, to repeat the proposition once more, the question 
of recognition is to be decided solely by the recognizing State on its 
own interests, wishes, and sympathies. All that is required in the 
recognized State is a de facto government in possession. 
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Such was the nature of the recognition of the United States by 
France. We had a revolutionary government. We had no con- 
stitution. The Articles of Confederation passed Congress just on the 
eve of the treaty of alliance, too late to have affected it in the slightest 
degree. France recognized the revolted colonies as an independent 
State when they had no constitutional government whatever, simply 
a revolutionary Congress sitting at Philadelphia. The attitude then 
taken by France is that which nas been adopted by all nations, and 
by none more than the United States — that is, that it lies with the 
recognizing power to determine whether it is for her interest and in 
conformity to her sympathies and wishes to recognize the revolted 
State. 

Now, Mr. President, as to the methods and time of recognition. 
The President has been given by the Constitution the power to 
receive foreign ministers and ambassadors. By the language of the 
Constitution that power is given to him alone. I think if we consider 
the nature of that duty we shall see at once that the makers of the 
Constitution were guided, as they universally were, by common sense 
and by their knowledge of the practice of nations. It was impossible 
in dealing with foreign relations, which, in the language of Hamilton 
in the Federalist, above all others require ^'secrecv and dispatch," to 
leave them to the slow and clumsy operation of a l^islative body 
which must be called together perhaps m order to meet the exigency. 
An emergency in foreign relations may easily arise during a recess of 
Congress. It may demand the most instant action on the part of the 
Executive, an action which the entire country would deem of the 
utmost necessity. Such action would be absolutely impracticable 
and impossible if the Executive was obliged to wait until Congress 
could be summoned in extraordinary session in order to take some of 
the steps which must be taken without delay in the foreign relations 
of any great country. I conceive that to be the explanation of the 
very simple clause in the Constitution which gives the President 
the right to receive foreign ministers. He also has the right to nom- 
inate and, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint am- 
bassadors, ministers, and consuls. In other words, he has placed in 
his hands two methods of recognition, and "on the principal method 
of recognition, that of receiving a minister from a State, there is no 
limitation placed whatever. Tne language of the Constitution, which 
I may properly repeat, is ^* the President shall receive ambassadors 
and other public ministers." 

I wish next to review, historically, the action which has been taken 
in practice by the United States and the authorities in regard to 
recognition since the foundation of the Government. Mr. Curtis, in 
his great work of authority, the Constitutional History of the United 
States, volume I, page 580, says: 

As the President was to be the organ of communication with other Govern- 
ments, etc. — 

thus interpreting this passage of the Constitution to mean that all 
communications between the Government of the United States and 
foreign Governments shall be made solely through the President. 

In 1 793 the question of recognizing the new French Republic, and 
whether or not the treaties wim King Louis XVI were still binding, 
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was discussed in the President's Cabinet, and there decided. A min- 
ister from the new Republic was acTcordingly received, and in view of 
the war between France and allied P]urope a proclamation was issued 
by President Washington, in which he said: 

I have, therefore, thought fit to declare the disposition of the United States to ob- 
serve the conduct aforesaid (friendly and impartial) toward those powers, respectively, 
and to exhort and warn the citizens of the tJnited States. 

In other words, our first President, Washington, conceived that he 
had the right to recognize the new French Republic by receiving her 
minister, despite the division of parties on the question, and despite 
the fact that we had binding treaties with the France of the old 
monarchy. He went even further, however, than this when he took 
the ground that he had the right as the Chief Executive to declare the 
neutralitv of the United States in the situation that had thus arisen. 
I think, Mr. President, that the action of Washington as interpreting 
the constitutional right of the President is one of the most significant 
that we have, especially as it comes at the very beginning of our 
Gov^nment. 

I ought to say that in the citations I am about to make on this 
point I am very largely indebted to two extremely valuable mem- 
oranda which were presented in 1898 by the Senator from Maine 
Mr. Hale]. I have added one or two citations which seem to me 
of importance, but anyone who desires to see with the utmost r inute- 
ness what the practice has been in that respect should consult those 
two memoranaa, which were printed as Senate documents. 

The view taken by Washington of the constitutional powers of the 
Executive was strongly held by Mr. Ellsworth, a leading member of 
the convention which framed the Constitution, Senator from Con- 
necticut, and afterwards Chief Justice of the United States, when, in 
the Senate on January 6, 1796, on the motion of Mr. Tazewell to strike 
out a compUmentary reply to the French Republic, he said that — 

Nothing could be found in the Constitution to authorize either branch of the legis- 
lature to keep up any kind of a correspondence with a foreign nation. 

Early in the nineteenth century the revolutions in South America 
made the question of recognition a very immediate and pressing one. 
Soon after the conclusion of our war with England in 1815 John 
Quincy Adams, in his Diary, speaking of the Cabinet, says: 

That at the time the Questions were proposed whether the Executive was competent 
to acknowledge the inaependence of Buenos Aires, and, if so, whether it was expe- 
dient; that it had been concluded the Executive was competent, but that it was not 
expedient to take the step without the certainty of being supported in it by the public 
opinion, which, if decidedly favorable to the measure, would be manifested by 
measures of Congress . 

Therefore the Cabinet of President Monroe, after full discussion, 
John Quincy Adams being Secretary of State, decided that it was 
competent for them to recognize the mdependence of a revolted state. 

On the 11th of March, 1818, Vincente Pazos, representing himself 
as the deputed agent of the authorities acting in the name of the 
Republics of Venezuela, New Granada, and Mexico, presented to the 
House of Representatives, through the Speaker, a memorial com- 
plaining of ^Hhe occupation by the United States of Amelia Island.'^ 
(Annals of Congress, first session, Fifteenth Congress, 1251.) 
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An animated discussion immediately ensued. Forsyth said: 

The question, then, for the House to consider was whether, when the Constitution 
has placed the conduct of our foreign relations with the Executive, a foreign agent 
shall be permitted to appeal from the Executive to this House. (Ibid. 1262.) The 
House by a vote of 127 to 28 refused to receive the memorial. (Ibid. 1268.) 

At this same period, in the first session of the Fifteenth Congress, 
Mr. Clay, then Speaker, proposed to amend the appropriation bill 
under consideration by a clause appropriating $18,000 to defray the 
expenses of a minister to be sent to Buenos Aires, the capital of the 
united provinces of the Rio de la Plata, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. On this proposition there was much discussion in the House 
of Representatives during the month of March, 1818, and in the course 
of the debate one of the chief points under consideration was whether 
or not the House was competent to take any step tending to the 
recognition of a foreign nation before action had been taken by the 
Executive in the matter and whether it was justified in urging the 
Executive by any legislative act to take such action. In the course 
of discussing tlus point the following opinions were expressed by 
various Members of the House at different times. 

Mr. Clay said that — 

He was j>eriect\y aware that the Constitution of the United States— and he admitted 
the proposition in its broadest sense — con6ded to the Executive the reception and the 
deputation of ministers. But in relation to the latter operation Congress had a con- 
current will in the power of providing for the payment of their salaries. * * * 
[fhere was great reason, Mr. Clay contended, from the peculiar character of the Amer- 
ican Go\ ernment, in there being a perfect understanding between the legislative and 
executive branches in relation to the acknowledgment of a new power. * * * If 
contrarjr to his opinion, there were even a risk that the acknowledg^nent of a new 
State might lead to war, it was advisable that the step should not be taken without a 
previous knowledge of the will of the war-making branch. 

Mr, Forsyth, opposing the amendment, contended that — 

Heretofore th« President and the Senate were left to the exclusive management ol 
the foreign intercourse of the United States. 

Mr. Smith of Maryland said: 

The Constitution has given to Congress legislative powers, to the President the direc- 
tion of our intercoiUBe with foreign nations. 

Mr. A. Smith of Virginia said: 

The (constitution grants to the President, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
power to appoint ambassadors and public ministers and to make treaties. According 
to the usage of the Government, it is the President who recei\es all foreiorn ministeis 
and determines what foreign ministers shall or shall not be received. It is by the 
exercise of some one of these powers in neither of which has this House any partici- 
pation, that a foreign power must be acknowledged. Then the acknowledgment of 
the independence of a new power is an exercise of Executive authority; consequently, 
for ( 'ongrass to dire^ t the Executive how he shall exercise this power is an act of usur- 
pation. 

Mr. Tucker of Virginia, speaking after Mr. Smith, contended that 
the House had the right to express its opinion on every subject, but 
admitted by implication that the recognition of a foreign nation was, 
in effect, a constitutional power of the Executive, which, however, he 
held should be exercisea in conjunction with Congress if such a 
recognition might lead to war. 

Mr. H. Nelson of Virginia, the next speaker, said: 

When Washington saw caiise to recognize the independence of France, did he wait 
for the sanction of Congress to judge whether or not he ought to recei^ e a minister from 
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that Oovernment? He did not. In every view the rouree propoijed was not reron- 
riliable with the usages of the country, and because it was not, and, in his opinion, 
transcending the constitutional powers of Congress, he was unwilling, on great prin- 
ciples, to adopt this measure. 

Mr. Clay said : 

But the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lowndes] has told us that the Consti- 
tution has wiEcl>[ ronf ded to the executive branch of the Government the adminis- 
tratioBof the foreign concerns of the country. Has the honorable gentleman attempted 
to show (though his proposition be ^neraJly true and will ne\ er be controverted by 
me) that we also ha^e not our participation in the administration of the foreign in- 
terests of the country when we are called upon in our legisIatiA e capacity to defray 
the expenses of foreign missions or to regulate commerce? * * ♦ There are 
three modes under our Constitution in whidi a nation may be recognized — by the 
Executive receiving a minister; secondly, by its sending one thither; and thirdljr, 
this House unquestionably has the rirfit to recognize in the exercise of tho consti- 
tutional power of Congress to regulate foreign commerce. To receive a minister from 
a foreign power is an admission that the party sending them is sovereign and inde- 
pendent. So the sending a minister, as ministers are never sent but to sovereign 
powers, is a recognition of the independence of the power to whom the minister Ib 
sent. 

Mr. Poindexter, of Mississippi, following Mr. Clay, opposed the 
measure. He thought that, tne matter of recognition being an 
Executive function, the House should take no action except after a 
minister to a foreign power was appointed to decide wnether or 
not it would appropriate money for his expenses. 

Mr. Robertson, of Louisiana, said: 

Gen. Washington received a minister from France when a political war waa waged 
against her by all Europe combined. He recognized that Republic * * *. 

Mr. Spencer said: 

I believe most firmly that we have the constitutional power to legislate on this and 
every other subject connected with our foreign relations or with tho regulation of com- 
merce. I hold it to be a power concurrent with that of the executive branch. 

The amendment, after prolonged discussion, was finally rejected. 
In February, 1921, Mr. Clay (the Speaker) introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution in the House of Representatives: 

That the House ♦ » * will give its constitutional support to the President of 
the United States whenever he may deem it expedient to recognize the sovereignty 
and independence of any of the said Provinces (South American colonies of Spain). 

This resolution is, of course, in itself an admission by the House 
of the President's power to recognize a foreign nation without 
consultation with Congress. 

Mr. Clay and others supported the resolution on the ground of 
general poHcy, maintaining, also, that "so far from interfering 
with the Executive prerogative it was a fair exercise of the un- 
doubted rights of the House." Other members opposed the reso- 
lution, mamtaining that the matter was one wholly for the Execu- 
tive to decide, and that the House should not attempt to goad the 
Executive to action. 

Mr. Mercer, adverting to the supposed power of the President 
to recognize the independence of a government by receivii^ a 
minister, as well as by sending one, in which recognition the Sen- 
ate would have no voice, said tnat — 

It became this House to share a part of the responsibility which the Executive 
would incur by such a recognition. He doubted himself whether the President could 
recognize the independence of a foreign power by receiving a minister without the 
consent of the House. 
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Mr. Baldwin opposed the resolution on the ground that recog- 
nition of a foreign State should be made by all three branches of 
the Government and not by the President alone. 

Mr. Brown said — 

He believed the executive branch of the Government possessed of the constitutional 
power of performing those acts which would amount to a recognition. 

Mr. Smith of Maryland opposed on the ground that the resolu- 
tion ''attributed to the President a power [that of recognition] 
too important to be exercised by any authority less than the three 
branches of the Grovernment." 

Mr. Clay, with respect to the mode of recognition of foreign 
powers, reviewed the various opinions which had been expressed 
at different times as well as to-aay on this subject. He concluded 
that both Congress and the Executive had this power, but that 
the most regular, ordinary, and usual course was bv the Execu- 
tive, and it was therefore proper to assure him of the support of 
this House. That was the proposition Mr. Clav was trying to 
establish, but great as was his influence he failed to carry the 
House of Representatives with him on that theory at that time. 

On January 2, 1819, the Cabinet of President Monroe considered 
the question of the power to recognize Buenos Aires. Mr. Cal- 
hoim advised acting in concurrence with Great Britain, which was 
only possible through Executive action. Mr. Crawford advised 
sending a minister — 

Because the Senate must then act upon the nomination, which would ^ve their 
sanction to the measure. Mr. Wirt added that the House of Representatives must 
also concur by assenting to an act of appropriation. And the President, laughing, 
said that as those bodies had the power of impeachment over us, it would be quite 
convenient to have them thus pledged beforehand. 

Ml*. Adams thought that the first minister should come from the 
country seeking recognition, and said : 

As to impeachment, I was willing to take my share of risk of it for this measure whenr 
ever the Executive should deem it proper. And, instead of admitting the Senate of 
House of Representatives to any share in the act of recognition, I would expreaslv 
avoid that form of doing it which would require the concurrence of those bodies. It 
was, I had no doubt, by our Constitution an act of the Executive authority. Gen. 
Washington had exercised it in recognizing the French Republic by the reception of 
Mr. Genet. Mr. Madison had exercised it by declining several years to receive, and 
by finally receiving, Mr. Onis; and in this instance I thought the Executive ought 
carefully to proaerve entire the authority given him by the Constitution and not 
weaken it by setting the precedent of making either House of Congress a party to an 
act which it was his exclusive act and duty to perform. 

Mr. Crawford said: 

He did not, however, deny, but admitted, that the recognition was strictly within 
the powers of the Executive alone. (Diary of J. Q. Adams, vol. 4, pp. 204-206.) 

In 1833 Edward Livingston, a great lawyer and then Secretary of 
State, sent out a circular letter of instructions to the consular and 
diplomatic oflicers of the United States, which is as follows: 

No. 18.] Department op State, 

WasMngUm, March t8, 18SS. 
Henry Wh baton, Esq., 

Charge (T Affaires of the United States to Denmark. 
Sir: It is observed that special communications from foreign powers intended for 
the Executive of the United States have ben usually addressed to the President arwf 
Congress of the United States. 
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This style was introduced under the old Confederation, and was then perfectly 
proper, but since the Federal Constitution has been formed its inaccuracy is apparent, 
the whole executive power y particularly that of foreign intercourse y being vested in the Presi- 
dent. You will therefore address a note to the minister for foreign affairs, apprising 
him that all communications made directly to the head of our executive government 
should be addressed **To the President of the United States of America," without 
any other addition. 

You will, of course, observe that this relates solely to those communications of cflre- 
mony which are made from one sovereign to another — for example, notices of birth. 
deaths, changes in government, etc. — and does not relate to the ordinary diplomatic 
intercouise, which is lobe carried on as usual through this department. 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Edward Livingston. 

President Jackson, in his message to Congiess of December 21, 
1836, said: 

Nor has any deliberate inquiry ever been instituted in Congress or in any of our 
legislative bodies as to whombelonofs the power of ori^nally recognizing a new State; 
a power the exercise of which is eauivalent under some circumstances to a declaration 
of war; a power nowhere especially delegated and only granted in the Constitution, 
as it is necessarily involved in some of the great powers given to Congress, in that given 
to the President and Senate to form treaties with foreign powers and to appoint ambas- 
sadors and other public ministers, and in that conferred upon the President to receive 
ministers from foreign nations. 

In the preamble to the resolution of the House of Representatives (the resolution 
referred to is as follows: '*That the independence of Texas ought to be acknowledged 
by the United States whenever satisfactory information should be received that it had 
in successful operation a civil government capable of performing the duties and ful- 
filling the obligations of an independent power") it is distinctly intimated that the 
expediency of recognizing the independence of Texas should be left to the decision of 
Congress. In this view on the ground of expediency I am disposed to concur, and do 
not, therefore, consider it necessary to express any opinion as to the strict constitu- 
tional right of the Executive either apart from or in conjunction with the Senate over 
the subject. It is to be presumed that on no future occasion will a dispute arise, as 
none has heretofore occurred, between the Executive and the Legislature in the 
exercise of the power of lecognition. It will always be considered consistent with the 
spirit of the Constitution and most safe that it should be exercised, when probably 
leading to war, with the previous understanding with that body by whom war can 
alone oe declared and by whom all the provisions for sustaining its perils must be 
furnished. 

On June 18 of the same year, and referring to the same matter of 
the independence of Texas, Mr. Clay, in a report from the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations (S. Doc. No. 406, 24th Cong., 1st 
sess.), said: 

The recognition of * * * an independent power may be made by the United 
States in varioiis ways. First, by treaty; second, by the passage of a law regulating 
commercial intercourse between the two powers; third, by sending a diplomatic 
agent ♦ ♦ ♦ with the usual credentials; or, lastly, by me Executive receiving 
and accrediting a diplomatic representative from the power in question, which would 
be a recc^^nition as far as the Executive only is competent to make it. In the first 
and third modes the concurrence of the Senate in its executive capacity would be 
necessary, and in the second in its legislative character. 

The Senate alone, without the cooperation of some other branch of the Govern- 
ment, is not competent to recognize the existence of any power. 

The President of the United States, by the Constitution, has the charge of their 
foreign intercourse. Regularly he ought to take the initiative in the acknowledgment 
of the independence of anv new power. But in this case he has not yet done it, 
for reascms which he, without doubt, deems sufiKcient. If, in any instance, the 
President shoiild be tardy, he may be quickened in the exercise of his power by the 
expression of the opinion, or by other acts, of one or both branches of Congress, as was 
done in relation to the Republics formed out of Spanish America. 
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Together with this report a resolution was submitted to the Senate 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations that was as follows: 

Resolved, That the independence of Texas ought to be acknowledged by the United 
States whenever satisfactory information shall be received that it has in successfiil 
operation a civil government capable of performing the duties and fulfilling the 
obligations of an independent power. 

On July 1, 1836, this resolution being in debate in the Senate, Mr. 
Webster said he was willing to go so far as to vote funds to enable 
the President to send out a proper minister, but against a direct 
recognition he thought there existed strong objections, because it 
was the proper function of the President to taKe the lead in this 
matter. 

In a debate in the House in the following year John Quincy Adams 
said (Feb. 27, 1837) he objected to the proposition before the House 
on the ground that the act of recognition of a foreign power had here- 
tofore always been an Executive act of this Government. It was 
the business and duty of the President of the United States, and he 
(Mr. A.) was not willmg to set the example of giving that recognition 
on the part of the legislative body witnout recommendation of the 
Executive. 

In a note from Mr. Buchanan, Secretan?' of State, to Mr. Rush, on 
March 31, 1848 (MSS. Inst. France), we find the following language: 

It was right and proper that the envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
from the United States should be the first to recognize, so far as his powers extended, 
the provisional government of the French Republic. 

A passage in President Polk's special message to Congress of April 
3, 1848, also distinctly implies the power of the President, through 
his ministers, to recognize the existence of a foreign Government. 
He says: 

The prompt recognition of the new Government by the representative of the United 
States at tlio French Court meets my full and unqualified approbation, and lie has 
bo(m authorized in a suitable manner to make known this fact to the constituted 
authorities of the French Republic. 

President Taylor, in his first annual message to Congress of De- 
cember 4, 1849, says: 

For this purpose I invested an agent then in Europe with the power to declare 
our willingness promptly to recpgnize her (Hungary) independence in the event of 
her ability to sustain it. 

There a President authorized an agent to recognize the inde- 
pendence of a country contingent on the happening of some future 
event. 

President Taylor again, in a special message to Congress, March 
28, 1850, says: 

My purpose, as freely avowed in this correspondence, was to have acknowledged 
the independence of Himgary had she succeeded in establishing a government de 
facto on a basis sufficiently permanent in its character to have justified me in doing so. 

Thereby he clearly asserted his right as President of the United 
States to recognize the revolutionary government of Hungary with- 
out congressional action of any kind. 

In 18G4 the House passed a resolution in regard to the attempt of 
France to set up the empire of Maximilian in Mexico. Mr. Seward 
writes that the French minister, having asked an explanation of the 
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reBohitioii; he inclosed it, with the statement that it *' truly interprets 
the uniform sentiment of the people of the United States in regard 
to Mexico." He says, further: 

It is, however, another and distinct question whether the United States would 
think it necessary or proper to express themselves in the form adopted by the House 
of Representatives at this time. This is a practical and purely executive question, 
and a decision of it constitutionally belon/js, not to the House of Representatives, 
nor even Congrees, but to the President of tne United States. 

Again, Mr. Seward, in a note to Mr. Dayton, of April 7, 1864 
(MS§. Inst. France)^ says: 

The question of recognition of foreign revolutionary or reactionary governments is 
one exclusively for the Executive and can not be determined internationally by 
congressional action. 

President Grant, in his second annual message, 1870, says: 

As soon as I learned that a Republic had been proclaimed at Paris, and that the 
people of France had acquiesced in the change, tne minister of the United States 
was directed by telegraph to recognize it and to tender my congratulations and those 
of the people of the United States. 

Still another precedent for the recognition of a f orei^ Government 
by the President or officers appointed by him is found in a note from 
Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, to Mr. Sickles, December 16, 1870 (MSS. 
Inst. Spain, Foreign Relations, 1871) : 

Should there be circumstances which lead you to doubt the propriety of recog- 
nizing the Duke of Aosta as King of Spain, it will be easy to communicate with the 
department by telegraph and ask instructions. Should there be no such circum- 
stances, the general policy of the United States, as well as their interests in the present 
relations with Spain, call for an early and cheerful recognition of the change which 
the Nation has made. 

In 1876 the Republic of Pretoria sent us certain resolutions of 
congratulations on our centennial celebration of the Declaration of 
Independence. Congress passed a resolution of acknowledgment. It 
went to the President. Nothing could have been more harmless or 
have met with more uniform agreement. But on January 26, 1877, 
President Grant vetoed the resolutions on constitutional grounds (p. 
1112). His veto message was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and never reported therefrom. The President said: 

Sympathizing as I do in the spirit of courtesy and friendly recognition which has 
promoted the passage of these resolutions, I can not escape the conviction that their 
adoption has inadvertently involved the exercise of a power which infringes upon 
the constitutional rights of the Executive. * * * The Constitution of the United 
States, following the established usa^e of nations, has indicated the President as the 
agent to represent the national sorereignty in its intercourse with foreign powers, and to 
receive all official communications from them, * ♦ * making him, in the language 
of one of the most eminent writers on constitutional law, *'the constitutional organ 
of communication with ford^ states." If Congress can direct the correspondence 

"^ rent troE 



of the Secretary of State with foreign governments, a case very different from that 
now under consideration might arise, when that dSicer might be directed to present 
to the same foreign government entirely different and antagonistic views or statements. 

He vetoed, therefore, a mere resolution of acknowledgment, in 
response to a resolution from the Republic of Pretoria congratu- 
lating us on our centennial anniversary, and he did so upon the 
ground that the whole conduct of our foreign relations rested in 
executive hands and not even so slight an mvasion of it as that 
could be permitted. 

S £)--67-l— vol 9 30 
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In a note to Mr. Christiancy, May 9, 1881 (MSS. Inst. Peru, 
Foreign Relations, 1881), Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, says: 

If the Calderon government is supported by the character and intelligence of Pern 
* ♦ * you may recognize it as the existing provisional government. 

And in relation to the same matter President Arthur, in his third 
annual message to Congress, 1883, says: 

When the will of the Peruvian people shall be manifested I shall not hesitate to 
recognize the government approved by them. 

Also the power of the President or officers appointed by him to 
recognize a new government is distinctly implied in a note from 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State, to Mr. Logan, March 17, 
1884. (MSS. Inst. Chile.) He says: 

The Department of State will not recognize a revolutionary government claiming 
to represent the people in a South American state until it is established by a free 
expression of the will of that people. 

Thus, Mr. President, I have reviewed the iEtction and the inter- 
pretations based upon that clause of the Constitution which au- 
thorizes the President to receive foreign ministers as a full and 
exclusive power of recognition by a series of Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State. I now wish to call attention to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court and to the opinions of writers upon constitutional 
law. 

By the act of February 28, 1795 (1 Stats. L. 424), Congress specially 
delegated to the President the power to decide whether a government 
oi^anized in a State (of the Umon) is the duly constituted government 
of that State, and this power of the President was reaflfirmed by the 
Supreme Court in Luther v, Borden (7 Howard), the celebrated case 
growing out of the trouble in Rhode Island, known as the "Dorr 
rebellion." In that case, Mr. Webster, who appeared for the defend- 
ant in error, said: 

How did the President of the United States treat this question? Acting iinder the 
Constitution and law of 1795, he decided that the existui^ government was the one 
which he was bound to protect. He took his stand accordingly, and we sa^r that this 
is obligatory upon this court, which always foUows an executive recognition of a 
foreign government. 

Webster made that statement in argument, and in the decision. 
Chief Justice Taney, delivering the opimon of the court, said: 

In the case of foreign nations the ^vemment acknowledged by the President is 
always recognized in the courts of justice. 

Mr. President, it is pretty hard to go beyond that statement as 
a recognition by the Supreme Court of the power of the President 
to recognize foreign governments. 

United States t?. Hutchings (2 Wheeler's Criminal Cases, 543), 
in 1817, was a prosecution for piracy. The (question arose whether 
at a certain date the Republic of Buenos Aires was independent. 
Counsel argued that" our independence began with the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, Koi therefore that the independence 
of Buenos Aires "commenced with their declaration of independ- 
ence," was a matter of notoriety throughout the world, and was 
proved by certain corr«Bpondence between President Monroe and 
the Spanish minister. Chief Justice Marshall was of opimon — 

Hiat a nation became independent from its declaration of independence only as 
reqjMcts its own government and the variooB department! thereoL That before it 
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codld be comddeied independent by the judiciary of foreign nations it was necessary 
that its independence should be recognized by the executive authority of those 
nations; that as our Executive had never recognized the independence of Buenos 
Aires, it was not competent to the court to pronounce its independence. 

Here we have the decision of Marshall to add to that of Taney 
as well as to the statement of Mr. Webster in argimient. 

In United States v. Palmer (3 Wheat., 610, 634), arising two 
months later, the Chief Justice used language applicable to the 
legislative as well as to the executive department, and this is the 
omy excepti<Hi to the general rule above stated in regard to such 
cases. 

Williams v. Suffolk Insmrance Company (3 Sumn., 270, 273) in- 
volved the question whether the fisheries at the Falkland Islands 
belonged to Buenos Aires. It was decided by Mr. Justice Story, 
whose remarks are of especial interest because he had discussea 
this very Question in his commentaries on the Constitution, and 
had, according to the general plan of the commentaries, left it 
there an open one. He now said: 

It is very clear that it belongs exclusively to the executive department of our Govern- 
ment to recognize from time to time any new governments which may arise in the 
political revolutions of the world; and until such new go\'ernment8 are so recognized 
they can not be admitted by our courts of justice to have or to exercise the common 
rights and prerogatives of sovereignty. 

Mr. Justice Story further goes on to say that "this doctrine was 
fully recognized by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Gelston v. Hoyt (3 Wheat., 246, 324).'' In that case the opinion 
had been written by himself and used simply the word ''govern- 
ment." The learned justice's interpretation of the opinion would 
indicate that whenever the word "government" had been used in 
this connection the executive department has been intended; and 
it is also noticeable that the case thus referred to was decided at the 
same term of court with the Palmer case above referred to; so that 
these remarks of Mr. Justice Story tend to confirm the inference which 
may be drawn from the Hutchmgs case, that the reference to the 
legislative department of the Government in the Palmer case was an 
inadvertence. We now can add Story to the authority of Marshall 
and Taney. 

Williams v. Suffolk Insurance Company, above quoted, came up 
for review in the Supreme Court of the United States (13 ret., 415). 
Mr. Justice McLean said (p. 420) : 

And there can be no doubt that when the executive branch of the Government, 



wftich is charged with ovr foreign relations, shall in its correspondence with a foreign 
nation assume a fact in regard to the sovereignty of any island or country, it is conclu- 
sive on the judicial department. And in this view it is not material to inquire, nor 



is it the province of the court to determine, whether the ExectUive be right or ^Tong. 
It is enough to know that in the exercise of his constitutioruU functions he has decided 
the question. Having done this under the resvonsihUities which belong to him, it is 
obligatory on the people and the Grovemment ot the Union. 

In Kennett v. Chambers (14 How., 30) the question arose whether 
Texas was an independent government in September, 1836. Chief 
Justice Taney said (p. 46) that it "belonged to the Government" 
to decide when Texas became independent. He then refers to the 
President's message of December 22, 1836, as evidence that it had 
not yet become independent at that time, and says (pp. 50-51) : 

It is a sufficient answer to the argument to say that the question whether Texa 
had or had not at that time become an independent State was a question for tha 
dapartmmt of government exchisively wMch is eharged with our foreign relations. 
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The department thus referred to is clearly indicated by its fur- 
ther characterization (p. 51) as " the treaty-making power. 

The Prize Cases (2 BL, 635) are not strictly in point, because 
they refer to domestic, not to foreign, diJBSculties. Mr. Justice 
Grier (p. 670), however, says: 

Whether the Preddent, in fulfilling his dutiee as commaDder in chief, in suppree- 
mn2 an insurrection, has met with such armed hostile resistance and a civil war of 
sucn alarming proportions as will compel him to accord to them the character of 
belligerents, is a question to be decided hy kim^ and this court must be governed 
b^ the decisions and acts of the political department of the Government, to iMch 
this power was intrusted. 

The italics are the court's own. 

In the recent case of the United States v. Trumbull (48 Fed. Rep., 
99, 104), referring to the late civil war in Chile, Judge Ross says: 

It is bevond question that the status of the people composing the Congressional 
Party at tne time of the commission of the alleged offense is to Be r^ardM by the 
court as it was then redded by the political or executive department of the United 
States. This doctrine is firmly established. 

In the Itata (56 Fed. Rep., 506, 510) the circuit court of appeals 
for the ninth circuit, speaking through Judge Hawley, said: 

The law is well settled that it is the duty of the courts to regard the status of the 
Congressional Partv in the same light as they were regarded by the executive depart- 
ment of the United States at the time the alleged offenses were committed. 

The law and practice as to appointing and receiving ministers 
and consuls has oeen elaborately set fortn and discussed by Caleb 
Gushing (7 Op. Attys Gen., p. 242), who concludes: 

Further, to show that this act can not be reasonably construed as intending to 
require the President to do what theOonstitutioc, on considerations of public pohcy, 
has intrusted to the sole discretion of the Executive, may be mentioned the clause 
of the act which says, in words, that the President shall appoint a ** consul" at Port- 
au-Prince. This, it done, would have the effect, according to international usage, 
of placing the Haytien Empire in diplomatic relation with the United States. It is 
not presumed that such was the purpose of the lawmakers; yet such is the necessary 
effect of the law, if the words ' * shall appoint " are mandatory in operation. If they are 
mandatory in any case, they are in all; if not mandatory in one case, they are so in 
none. * * * 

The President can, with concurrence of the Senate, appoint consuls at any place 
whatever, whether they be mentioned in the act or not. 

I will now cite the writers upon our Constitution: 
In W. Rawle's View of the Constitution of the United States, 
pages 195 and 196, is found the following in regard to the Pres- 
ident's power of recognition of a foreign nation : 

The power of receiving foreign ambassadors carries with it, among other things, 
the rignt of judging, in the case of a revolution in a foreign country, whether the new 
rulers ought to be recognized. The I^egislature, indeed, possesses a superior power 
and may declare its di^nt from the Executive recognition or refusal; but until that 
sense is declared the act of the Executive is binding. 

The power of Congress on this subject can not be controlled. Thev may, if they 
think proper, acknowledge a small and helpless community, though with the certainty 
of drawing a war upon our country: but greater circumspection is required from the 
President, who, not having the constitutional power to declare war, ought ever to 
abstain from a measure likely to produce it. 

Judge Stoiy sajrs, in his Commentaries on the Constitution (2 
Story on the Constitution, sees. 1566 and 1567): 

But a much more delicate occasion is when a dvil war breaks out in a nation, and 
two nations are ^rmed, or two parties in the same nation, each claiming the w>\ er- 
eignty of the whole, and the contest remains as yet undecided, flagrante bello. * * * 
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' elusive upon the nation, unless, indeed, it can be reversed bv an act of Congress 
repudiating it. If, on the other hand, such recognition has been refused by the 
Executive, it is said that Congress may, notwithstanding, solemnly acknowledgre the 
sovereignty of the nation or p^Lrty (citing Rawle). These, however, are propositions 
which nave hitherto remained as abstract statements under the Constitution, and 
therefore can be propounded, not as absoluetly true, but as still open to discussion 
if they shoidd ever arise in uie course of our foreign diplomacy. The Constitution 
has expressly invested the Executive with power to receive ambassadors and other 
mimsters. It has not expressly invested Congress with the powtf either to repudiate 
or acknowledge them. * * * 

That a 'power so extensive in its reach over our foreign relations could not prop^ly be 
conferred on any other than the executive departTnent will admit of little dovht. That it 
should be exclusively confided to that department without any participation of the 
Senate in the functions (that body being conjointly intrusted with the treaty-making 
power) is not so obvious. Probably the circumstance that in all foreign govemmenls 
the power was exclusively confided to the executive department, and the utter imprac- 
ticability of keeping the Senate constantly in session, and the suddenness of the 
emergencies which might require the action of the Government, conduced to the 
establishment of the authority in its present form. It is not, indeed, a power likely 
to be abused, though it is pr^ant with consequences often involving the question 
of peace or war. And in our short experience the revolutions in France and the 
revolutions in South America have already placed us in situations to feel its critical 
character and the necessity of having at the head of the Government an Executive 
of sober judgment, enlightened views, and firm and exalted patriotism. 

Clearly only the general plan of not deciding open questions in 
these commentaries was the learned justice's only reason for not 
more positively expressing dissent from the propositions of Mr. 
Rawle; and, as has already been shown, his views upon this point 
were in accord with those of Chief Justice Marshall as expressed 
upon the Hutchings trial in 1817. He refers also to the chapter 
on M. Genfit and tne neutrality proclamation of 1793, in Marshall's 
Life of Washington, and all through that chapter it is clear that 
the Chief Justice agrees with Washington and his Cabinet in con- 
sidering the recogmtion of a new government to be an Executive 
function. 

Mr. Pomeroy is much more positive in the statement of his opinion. 
He says (Pomeroy's Constitutional Law, pp. 669, 670, and 672) : 

All foreign relations are thus confided exclusively to the President or to him in 
connection with the Senate. * ♦ » 

Of the unlimited extent and transcendent importance of this fimction thus con- 
fided to the Executive, either alone or in connection with the Senate, there can be 
no doubt. * * * 

Congress may pass resolves in relation to questions of an international character, 
but these can only have a certain moral weight; they have no l^al effect; they can 
not bind the Executive. The necessity for this is e^^dent; negotiations generally 
require a certain degree of secrecy; one mind and will must always be more ^cient 
in such matters than a large deliberative assembly. * * ♦ 

The President can not declare war; Congress alone possesses this attribute. But 
the President may, without any possibility of hindrance from tlie legislature, so con- 
duct the foreign intercourse, the diplomatic negotiations with other Governments, as 
to force a war, as to compel another nation to take the initiative; and this step once 
taken the challenge can not be refused. 

Mr. Wharton expresses his opinion in the following headnote: 
"Such recognition aeterminable by Executive." (Wharton's Inter- 
national Law Digest, 2d ed., p. 551.) 

The number of instances in which the Executive has recognized a new foreign 
power without c(xi8ulting Congress (because not anticipatinc: consequences which 
made such consultation necessary) has been very great. No objection has been 
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made by Congress in any of these instances. The If^g^islative power has thus fcff 100 
years impUedlv confirmed the view that the right to recog:nize a new f cnreign Govern- 
ment beiongea to the Executive; and if it is correct dofctrine that the same power 
can not be exercised for the same purposes by two different branches of the Grovem- 
ment, this implied approval is conclusive of the whole present controv^sy. (54th 
Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 66.) 

I should like next briefly to call attention to what the United 
States, acting upon the principles just stated, has done in practice 
as to the time accorded oefore recognition was given and as to the 
manner in which rec^nition was given. 

In the case of the ftench Republic of 1793, President Washington 
received Monsieur GtenSt, and recognized the Republic in that way. 

The President authorized the recognition of tne Empire in 1804 
through sending a new letter of credence to our mmister. He 
recognized the monarchy of 1814 in the same wav. When the 
Republic of 1848 was proclaimed on the morning oi February 26, 
it was recognized by Mr. Rush, the American minister, on the 28th, 
three days later. That action was executive. It was within three 
days, and it was approved by the President. The second Empire 
was recognized in the same manner. 

The Republic of 1870 was recognized by the Executive through 
our minister, Mr. Washburn, after an interval of two days. There 
was then no constitution established in France; it was a purely 
revolutionary government, and the Republic was recognized by us 
with the utmost rapidity. The telegrams are cited in the Senate 
document presented by the Senator Irom Maine [Mr. Halel in the 
Fifty-fourtn Congress. 

When Brazil threw ofif the imperial rule, the minister telegraphed: 

Legation of the United States, 

Rio de JaneirOf November /7, 1889. 
The imperial family sailed to-day. Government de facto, with ministry, estab- 
lished. Perfect order maintained. Important we acknowledge Republic first. 

Adaus. 
Mr. Blaine telegraphed to Mr. Adams: 

Department or State, 
WasJnngUm, November 19, 1889, 
You will maintain diplomatic relations with the provisional government of Brazil. 

Blaine. 

Thus we recognized the new Government within two days. 

The Central .finerican Federation was recognized by the President's 
reception of Mr. Canaz as envoy extraordinary in 1824. The King- 
dom of Hawaii was recognized in 1826 by Capt. Jones, a naval officer, 
being sent there by the Executive to n^^otiate a treatjr. The United 
States recognized the existence of Senium by the issuance of an 
exequatur to the Belgian consul at New York — a purely Executive 
act. The President recognized Texas by sending Mr. La Branche as 
charg6 d'affaires. Again, when the independence of Greece was 
recognized, it was an Executive act through our minister in London. 

In the case of Hungary, to which I have already alluded. President 
Taylor sent an agent out to recognize Hungary the moment it could 
be said the revolution was in any degree successful. The recognition 
of the Republic of Haiti was an Executive act, as were the recogni- 
tions of the Republic of Liberia, the Dominican Republic, the Kmg- 
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dom of Korea, the Empire of Germany, the Orange Free State, the 
Principality of Rumania, Serbia, and flie Congo 5ree State. Costa 
Rica was recognized by the reception of a minister. Guatemala. 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador, the Greater Republic of Central 
America in 1896, Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, the Peru- 
Bolivian Confederation, Uruguay, Venezuela, New Granada, and 
the Kingdom of Samoa were all recomized by Executive act. In 
every instance it was a case of purely Executive recognition, almost 
all by the method of receiving a minister. 

My proposition, therefore, as to the recognition of a State and 
Government, is that it is primarily and may be, as has always hap- 
pened, an exclusively Executive function. The precedents are 
imiform to a most extraordinary degree. The position has been 
held by every Secretary of State, I think, without exception* it has 
been held by the Supreme Court in the cases I have read that the 
Executive recognition is the only recognition admitted by the courts, 
and I do not thmk it is possible to go beyond that. 

The other method oi recognition in the Constitution is by the 
clause which gives the President the right to nominate ambassadors, 
ministers, and consuls. Recognition has almost invariably occurred 
in what Mr. John Quincy Adams pointed out to be the best and most 
proper way — the reception of a minister from the State seeking inde- 
pendence — ^but the power of the President to nominate a mmister 
where no such office nad been created by Congress and which, there- 
fore, impUes his ability to recognize in that way. has been estab- 
lished beyond a doubt. I have neard the right of the President to 
nominate a minister to Panama Questioned oecause no such office 
had been created by Congress, ana I thought it would not be amiss 
to call the attention of the Senate to the practice in that respect. 

On December 22, 1791, President Washington sent a message to 
the Senate nominating Gouvemeur Morris, Thomas Pinckney, and 
William Short as ministers to Paris, London, and The Hague, respec- 
tively. There were no provisions of law for any such officers. Vari- 
ous motions declaring that there was no need for these missions were 
debated and were rejected, and the nominations of Morris and 
Pinckney were confirmed. A similar motion was made that there 
was no occasion for a minister to The Hague, and that was postponed 
until the following Monday, when it was taken up and defeated, and 
immediately after the nomination of a minister to The Hague was 
confirmed. 

On the 16th of April, 1794, Washington nominated John Jay as 
envoy extraordinary to Great Britain. Mr. Pinckney was minister 
plenipotentiary, but he was not envoy extraordinary, which office 
did not exist. President Washington, therefore, nommated Mr. Jay 
to an office which had no existence. He was confirmed by the 
Senate. 

On the 6th of February, 179^j John Adams nominated Rufus Bang 
minister to Russia. No such office existed. He said in the nomi- 
nating message that it was to open relations with Russia. No 
action was taken, and the Russian mission was not established until 
1809; I think; when Mr. John Quincy Adams was sent. 
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On the 29th day of May, 1813, Mr. Madison nominated a minister 
to Sweden to open diplomatic relations with that coimtry. No 
such oflSce had been created by Congress. 

John Adams sent in the names of Ellsworth and Patrick Henry 
to be commissioners to France in conjimction with William Vans 
Murray. No such office? existed. 

On the 11th of January, 1803, JeflFerson nominated Livingston 
to negotiate with Prance and Charles Pinckney to negotiate with 
Spain in conjunction with Monroe. No such offices existed. 

Until Mr. Madison's second term appropriations for the Diplo- 
matic Service were made in a lump sum, and Conjgress thus left it 
for many years to the Executive to appoint mmisters when he 
pleased without ever taking any action which could be construed 
as the creation of any one of these offices. 

Of course, Mr. President, with the extension of our Diplomatic 
Service cases of nominating to offices for which there is no appro- 
priation have practically disappeared, but the cases which I have 
cited — of Washington, John Adams, and Madison — show that the 
men most familiar with the Constitution in its early days conceived 
that they had an entire right to nominate a minister to a country 
where there was no provision for a mission made by Congress, and 
that the Senate in all instances confirmed those nominations just as 
if a specific appropriation had been made, thereby recognizing the 
right of the President. It is a method by which recogmtion could 
be extended. It is a method which, in practice, has not lately 
been used at all for that purpose, because very naturally the recep- 
tion of the minister or ambassador of the State seeking recognition 
has been the obvious way to meet it. 

Mr. President, I have tried to lay down the general international 
law; I have tried to show the general practice <m the Government of 
the United States and the precedents which we have in regard to it. 
Having shown, as I believe, that all the authorities hold that recog- 
nition IS an Executive fimction which can not be invaded or dimin- 
ished by the legislative body, that whatever daMers it may carry 
the Constitution has placed it in executive hands, 1 now come to the 
exercise of that right in the present case of Panama. The right of 
the President to recognize being demonstrated by law and precedent, 

1 wish to inquire whether that undoubted right has been properly 
exercised in this particular case? 

In section 4 of the act approved June 28, 1902, which provided 
for the construction of the canal, occur these words: 

That should the President be unable to obtain for the United States a satisfactory 
title to the property of the New Panama Canal Company and the control of the neces- 
sary territory oi the Republic of Colombia and the nghts mentioned in sections 1 and 

2 of this act, within a reasonable time and upon reasonable terms, then the President, 
having first obtained for the United States perpetual control by treaty of the neces- 
sary territory from Costa Rica and Nicaragua upon terms which he may consider 
reasonable, for the construction, perpetual maintenance, operation, and protection 
of a canal connecting the Caribbean Sea witfi the Pacific Ocean by what is com- 
monly known as the Nicaragua route, etc. 

In other words, the President was instructed by that act to secure 
a right of way through a given piece of territory with a view to 
building a canal. It was entirely secondary and of no vital impor- 
tance to whom that territory belonged. At that time that territory 
was within the boundaries of the Republic of Colombia, and Colom- 
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bia sought to make a canal treaty with us. If Senators will turn 
to page 18 of Senate Document No. 51, Fifty-eighth Congress, they 
will see there a letter from Mr. Hay to Mr. Beaupr6, in which he says : 

The canal negotiations were initiated by Colombia, and were enei^getically pressed 
upon this Government for several years. The propositions presented by Colombia, 
with slight modifications, were finally accepted by us. In virtue of this agreement 
our Congress reversed its previous judgment and decided upon the Panama route. 

In other words, the treaty was sought by Colombia, had been 
sought by Colombia for years, and was made with Colombia on the 
terms she asked, with comparatively slight modifications. The 
treaty was dated the 22d of January, 1903. As to the character of 
the treaty, which is fresh in everybody's mind, I need only say that 
the sole objection that I heard made to it in the Senate — and that 
sole objection was made at considerable length and during a pretty 
long period of time — was that we went a great deal too far in what 
we conceded to Colombia. Therefore Colombia sought the treaty; 
she got the treaty; she got what she asked, with trifling modifica- 
tions, and she got concessions which it was very difficult for many 
of us to accede to, and which only the universal desire for the build- 
ing of the canal made it possible for us to accept. 

rfow, what was the treatment of that treaty by Colombia? I 
wish to call attention 

Mr. Daniel. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me to 
interrupt him for a moment ? 

Mr. Lodge. Certainly. 

Mr. Daniel. Before the Senator speaks on that subject, I should 
be very glad if he would state whether or not the Department of 
Panama took part in that action of Colombia; and, if so, what part? 

Mr. Lodge. I will answer the question in one moment. 

Mr. Daniel. I have seen it stated that one or more of the revo- 
lutionary consuls of Panama took part in the action of the Colombian 
Congress, but I have not been able 

Afr. Lodge. The Senator means in the Congress which discussed 
the treaty? 

Mr. Daniel. Which discussed and rejected the treaty. 

Mr. Lodge. I have analyzed that very carefully and will show the 
Senator from Virginia exactly what the representatives of Panama 
did. 

Mr. Daniel. I wish the Senator would do so. 

Mr. Lodge. When the treaty reached Bogota, Colombia — as I 
think I shall be able to show by the extracts 1 shall read from Mr. 
Beaupr6's correspondence — from the beginning sought to extort 
more money from the United .States and from the company, and it will 
appear also that the feelings of Panama found very early expression. 
Mr. Beaupr6, whom I know only from this correspondence which 
has been sent to the Senate, appears to me to have been a man of 
great clearness of vision, great firnmess, and great tact. I think 
the correspondence does him the utmost credit, and I think anyone 
who will read it will agree with me on that point. 

On page 7 of his correspondence, on April 24, 1903 — see how early 
that was — ^he says to Mr. Hay: 

I have the honor to refer to vour telegram of the 7th instant, confirmed elsewhere, 
in regard to the negotiations for the cancellation of the present concesnona of the 
Panama canal and railroad companies. 
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Now, in the first article of that treaty, as he points out in the letter 
of April 28— 

The Government of Colombia authorizes the New Panama Canal Co. to sell 
and transfer to the United States its rights, privileges, properties, and concessionB, as 
well as the Panama Railroad and all the sh&tea or parts of shares of said company. 

In other words, the very first thing that Colombia did after the 
treaty had been ratified by our Senate was to try to destroy and 
annul the concessions which in that treaty she agreed should be 
continued to the Panama Canal Co. It was clearly in violation 
of the treaty which her own representatives had signed. 

On the 4tn of May Mr. Beaupr6 writes to Mr. Hay: 

Private discussion, which perhaps more clearly reflects the real situation, is to the 
effect that the price is inadequate; that a much greater simi of money can be obtained, 
and that the United States can be obligated to guarantee the sovereignty of Colombian 
ports outside the Department of Panama against the invasion or seizure by foreign 
enemies, llie one great determining point, however, is the belief that the price can 
be greatly augmented. 

That was on May 4. They were trying already to get more money 
out of it. 

Now, on .the 7th of May — and this is the first allusion to what the 
Senator from Virginia asked me — ^he says: 

The probabilities are that when the measure is presented to Congress there will be a 
lengthy debate and an adverse vote. Then the representatives of the coast Depart- 
ments of the Cauca, Panama, and Bolivar will ask for a reconsideration, and xuge a 
ratification of the convention as the only means of preventing the secession of those 
Departments and the attempt to constitute of their territories an independent republic. 

As early as the 7th of May, therefore, the representatives of Panama 
were giving it to be understood at Bogota that if the treaty were not 
ratified it would lead to the secession of the State which they 
represented. 

On page 22, Jime 10, Mr. Beaupr6 says: 

Mr. Mancini, the local agent of the Panama Canal Company, has informed me that 
he had received an official note from the Colombian Government^ stating that it did 
did not think the convention would be ratified because of the opinion thEtt the com- 
pensation was insufficient, but that if the canal companv would pay to Colombia 
about $10,000,000 ratification could be secured. Mi. Mancini nas notified his 
company of this note. 

Then they were trying, as was obvious, to squeeze the company. 
They sent to the agent of the French company and said they wanted 
ten miUions from them. 

On page 26, June 20, at 5 p. m., when the extra session had con- 
vened, i&. Beaupr6 telegraphed: 

Extra session of Congre^ convened to-day. Joaquin Velez, president of the Senate; 
Jos^ Medina Calder6n, president of the Chamber of KepresentEttives. The President's 
message deals with canal convention as follows: ''To my Government has been pre- 
sented this dilemma: either it lets our sovereignty suffer detriment or renounces 
certain pecuniary advantages, to which, according to the opinion of many, we have 
a right. In the first case to consent to the sacrifice of our sovereignty and not aspiring 
to great indemnification, the just wishes of the inhabitants oi Panama and other 
Colombians would be satisfied if the canal were opened, but the Government would 
be exposed to the charge afterwards that it did not defend our sovereignty and that 
it did not defend the interests of the nation. 

That is, the President, who had caused the treaty to be made, sends 
in a message in which he vibrates between the two propositions, that 
there is doubt about Uieir right to cede territory, and, on the other 
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hand, that there are great pecuniary advantages; and he transmits 
this treaty which he had caused to be made, with that shuffling mes- 
sage, to the Congress called to consider it. 
Mr. Beaupr6 says on June 20: 

As I have heretofore predicted, there is a full and ample majority of the friends of 
the Government in both houses of Congress, and such legislation as the Government 
may seriously desire will be enacted. 

The Government itself, which had made the treaty and had the 
power then, Mr. Beaupr6 says, to have passed it, subsequently had 
excited so much feeling against it and against themselves that all 
action became hopeless. £ut at that time they had the power, and 
the Government that had made the treaty was holding back in the 
hopes of getting more money out of us or more money out of the canal 
company. Their constitutional scruples, which now play so larce 
a part, were then only used for purposes of blackmau, and womd 
have disappeared at once before the offer of a few extra miUions. It 
is altogetner a pretty picture of a responsible government supposed 
to be nt to maintain international relations. 

June 27 our minister says again: 

Friends of the Government have control in Congress. I believe any legislation 
seriously desired by the Government will pass. 

That was brought to a test. He telegraphed on the 25th: 

Opposition Chamber of Representatives opened canal discussion yesterday, demand- 
ing documents relating to the treaty. The Government objected because it was not 
ready to present the treaty. The Government was sustained; vote 38 to 5. 

That shows the control which the Govenmient had at that time. 

Now, again, I come to a passage which will throw light on the 
question which the Senator from Virginia has asked me. Mr. Beau- 
pr6 writes on July 5, and, after acknowledging the receipt of a cipher 
telegram, says: 

This and the statement of just-arrived members of Congress from Panama that this 
Department would revolt if tne treaty is not ratified caused alarm, and the effect is 
favorable. 

He means favorable, of course, to the ratification of the treaty. 

Again, he writes on the 9th of July that he has been asked by a 
gentleman, evidently of importance, whose name is not given, if the 
payment can not be increased to $15,000,000. He says on July 11: 

The majority in the Senate are opposed to treaty. Apparently the Govemm^it — 

The Government that made it — 

is not defending the treaty, although it may intend to later. 

He further says on July 11 : 

Ex-President Garo has been the leader of the opposition in this debate and has 
made many brilliant speeches. He has charged the Grovemment with lack of good 
faith and consistencv^ ooth to the United States and Colombia, in not defending a 
treaty of its own making and for endeavoring to throw the whole responsibility upon 
Congress. 

Thus we learn that the opposition had pictured this attitude, this 
discreditable attitude, of the Government which had made the treaty, 
which would not take responsibiUty for it, which would not carry it 
through, although it had tne majority, but was holding back evidently 
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with the hope of getting more money out of somebody. That was 
openly chained in the debate. Our minister says again: 

The Vice President — 

That is^ Marroquin, who was acting as President and who had 
caused the treaty to be made — 

hae positively declined to sign, and if the motion as presented should prevail and he 
still refuses his signature, the Senate will not consider the treaty at all, and in all 
probability Congress will be dissolved. 

On, the 2l8t of July he says: 

The Government has continued to triumph on every important question. 

Now I come to a passage to which I ask the careful attention of the 
Senate, inasmuch as we are considering the good faith of the people 
with whom we had these dealings ancf what sort of treatment they 
are entitled to from us. Mr. Beaupr6, July 21, said: 

I have certain, but private, information that Dr. Uricoechea, a member of the 
special Senate committee heretofore referred to, and who lived a great many years in 
Germany, called on Baron GrUnau, the German charge d'afiaires, to inquire what 
would be the attitude of the German Government in case of trouble arising out of the 
matter, and whether it would be willing to undertake or aid the construction of the 
canal in case the treaty with the United States should not be ratified. Baron Grunau 
replied that he had no instructions bearing upon the subject, but tbat he was of the 
positive opinion that, considering how desirous his Government was at the present 
moment to remain on friendly terms with the United States, it would not take any 
steps with reference to the construction of the canal or to any controversy growing out 
of the present negotiations; that he would, however, submit the matter to his Govern- 
ment. 

My English colleague, with whom I have the most pleasant personal relations, and 
whose attitude I know has been one of unswerving friendliness to our interests in this 
matter, informs me — 

This is direct — 

that one of the deputies of the Chamber of Representatives called on him with an 
inquiry similar to the one above mentioned. To this he replied that this question 
was thoroughly considered by His Majesty's Government at the time the modifica- 
tions were maiie in the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, and that his Government was of the 
opinion that the safeguards contained hi the Ilav-Pauncefote arrangement formed a 
sufficient guaranty for the commerce of the world, and was therefore wDling now to 
leave the United States quite free as regards any further n^otiations with reference 
to the construction of a canal . 

There they were, Mr. President, members of the House and the 
Senate of Colombia, seeking to make arrangements with Germany or 
England, trying to discover if Germany or England was ready to 
maKe arrangements to build that canal in case they rejected the 
treaty with us, and these are people whose very existence depends 
upon the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine which we uphold^ who 
are defended by the shield* we throw over them. At that very mo- 
ment, with our treaty pending, these honest patriots were sneaking 
up to two of the great powers of Europe, fortunately our friends, 
fortunately awake to the situation and its conditions, and inviting 
them to come into the American hemisphere and build the canaL 
Those are the people who would now ask consideration at our hands. 

Mr. President, I do not know that it is nec>essary for me to follow 
out the history of the amendments which were proposed in the 
Colombian Congress. They all ended practi ally in a demand by these 
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patriots for more money. But on August 12 the Senate rejected the 
treaty, and Mr. Beaupr6 says: 

Referring to my telesram of August 12, 7 p. m., I do not believe that rejection of 
treaty is final , for the following reasons: Yesterday's debate and vote was undoubtedly 
previously arranged. 

In other words, it was a step — a trick, if you please — to try to ex- 
tort further concessions from us. 

I come now to another passage which again throws light on the 
ciuestion asked by the Senator from Virginia. Mr. Beaupre says that 
tnere is nobody supporting the treaty; that its support has failed; 
that the Government has retreated from its position and hostility to 
the Government is growing. Then he adds: 

Even the Panama representatives have lately become so thoroughly imbued with 
the idea of an independent republic that they have been more or less indifferent to the 
6ite of the treaty. 

On September 6 he wrote that the conmiittee had reported a law 
by which they authorized the President to onen new negotiations, in 
wnich they were to ask for an increase all around of rental and 
$20,000,000 from the United States. 

On September 10 he speaks of the appointment of Obaldia as 
governor of Panama, and says: 

Fierce attack to-day in the Senate upon the appointment of Obaldia as eovemor 
of Panama. The appointment is regarded as being the forerunner of separation. 

Obaldia was supposed to be very friendly to Panama. 

Of several senators who spoke, only the son of the President defended the action of 
the Government. 

Resolution passed by almost unanimous vote, whi(*h is equivalent to vote of censure 
against the Government. 

That censure upon the Government was for appointing a man 
whom they thought friendly to the separatist movement in ranama. 
Again he says, on the 11th of September: 

Sir: I have the honor to report that events of interest have taken place in connec'- 
tion with the appointment of Senator Obaldia to the post of governor of the Depart- 
ment of Panama. 

Senator Obaldia *8 separatist tendencies are well known, and he is reported to have 
said that, should the canal treaty not pass, the Department of Panama would declare 
its independence, and would be right m doing so. 

That was a senator speaking at Bogota; and yet people hold up 
their hands and say the revolution in Panama was a surprise. 

At yesterday's session of the Senate the feeling of opposition to Sefior Obaldia 's ap- 
pointnjent was given expression by a resolution proposed by Senator Perez y Soto, to 
the effect that — 

''The Senate of the Republic can not see with indifference the appointment which 
has been made for the post of governor of the Department of Panama, which it regards 
as a menace to the safety of the Republic. " 

That shows that the matter was thoroughly under discussion at 
that time. 

On the 30th of September our minister writes: 

It is said, and generally believed in this city, that there is a project on foot among 
certain senators to annul the arrangement entered into by the Colombian Government 
and the French Canal Co. in 1900, extending the franchise and privil^es of that 
company. 
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Now, Mr. President, I think the extracts which I have read show 
the manner in which the ConCTess of Colombia dealt with this treaty, 
made at their solicitation ana carrying not only the concessions they 
wanted, but also a great sum of money for the benefit of their people. 
I think it is a pretty sorry picture, this description of the manner in 
which our treaty was dealt with at Bogota. Their actions resemble 
those of irrational highwaymen much more than responsible public 
men of even indifferent honesty. 

It also comes out from this correspondence that back in Mav, be- 
fore the Congress met, there was already talk in Bogota of a revolution 
and of the secession of Panama; that it was openly spoken of by the 
representatives of Panama when they arrived; and that later they 
became so imbued with the idea of independence that they were 
indifferent to the fate of the treaty, because they preferred to seek 
their own independence. 

All these facts were matters of notoriety in the Colombian capital. 
The Colombian President and Congress did not conceal their attempt 
to extort more money, and they did not hesitate to make approaches 
to the representatives of European nations to see whether tney could 
make a oargain with them. If those performances, Mr. President, 
constitute the serious acts of a serious and honorable government, 
or of a government acting in good faith, then I am very much mis- 
taken in my judgment of what constitutes honor and good faith in 
governmental action. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention now to the feelings and the 
attitude of Panama. I want to show to the Senate that the revolu- 
tion, about which Senators speak as if it were the creation of a moment, 
represents not onlv the preparations of months, but that it expresses 
the feelings and the hostilities of years. I am going to read irom a 
speech made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Morgan] on the 
20th of December, 1902. I could not hope myself to put in better or 
in such eloquent language the feelings of the people of Panama 
toward the'Govemm^t of Colombia. The Senator then said: 

They remember what the people of Panama can never foiget— that their State, 
once sovereign and independent, was the first State of this hemisphere, after the 
United States of North America, that achieved their independence and sovereignty. 

Neither can the}^ forget that the church party has stnpped that badge of honor 
and power from their national flag and has reduced Panama to a department of Colom- 
bia, ruled by a ^vemor appointed at Bogota. It is as if Ohio should be reduced to 
the former condition of a part of our Northwestern Territory. Above all, they can not 
forget the degrading bondage of the concordat that the church pa^ty in Colombia 
has forced upon them in the agreement of 1888 with Pope Leo XIIl. While memory 
of these events lasts in Panama peace will have only a precarious and temporary 
residence there. 

These thoughtful men know that agitation in Panama will be incessant to enlarge 
the canal concession we may obtain from Colombia into a bond of union with the 
United States, and no occasion that promises success will be overlooked to promote 
and intensify that feeling; and they know that even the security of the canal property 
will be made a reason why the Umted States should accept the annexation of Panama 
as a measure of necessity. This is not a new thought or an abandoned hope in Panama. 
I dread the thought jof placing sudi a temptation, so lit up with the hopes of restored 
liberty, honor, and sovereignty, before those people, unless they could be again 
realized in their separate independence. 

If Panama could be again restored to her sovereign independence, I would hail 
the event with joy, but I will not consent to an agreement with Colombia that may 
drive Panama into our Union to escape her present bondage to Colombia. 

Above all else, we ^ould be careful and entirely frank in our dealings with Colombia. 
The belief or the pledge that we will even aid her actively in festemng upon Panama 
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the fetters of the concordat of 1888 or in maintaining her hold on Panama against the 
will of her people, if they choose to throw it off, will prove to be a mistake that may 
deceive Colomoia, for our people will not sustain us m supporting such a pledge. 

Our people will never aid Colombia in the infliction of wrong and injustice upon 
the people of Panama at the will and pleasure of that Government, and this appears 
to be the pled&^e we are asked to ^ve. They will never extinguish or prevent the 
rekindling of tne light of liberty, independence, and sovereignty in that once bril- 
liant star that has been stricken from tne galaxy of American republics by the frat- 
ricidal hand of Colombia. A casual concession offers no temptation to the people of 
the United States for an act that is so unnatural. 

It would be a far better use to make of the $40,000,000 we are asked to pay the Pana- 
ma Canal Co. for a title that is a mere possession of a property they are anxious to get 
rid of to pay $30,000,000 of it to Colombia for the restoration of Fanama to independence 
and $10,000,000 to Panama for the concessions claimed by the New Panama Canal 
Co. The French could then work out their concession, if they wish to do so, and if 
they can get the money, or, if not, they could forfeit it to the United States. 

When the treaty of 1846-1848 was made Panama was a State with sovereijg:n powers. 
Now she is a department of Colombia, and that treaty has made the United States 
accessory to her degradation. I can never vote for its renewal. To pledge the pro- 
tection of Colombia in her sovereignty over one of her departments, without restric- 
tion as to any abuses of power over those people, is to bind our country to assist Colom- 
bia in any pK)licy she may choose to adopt toward them. It is not a pledge of pro- 
tection to Colombia a^inst foreign aggression, but a pledge of assistance to that Govern- 
ment against any resistance by the people of Panama to any policy or law Colombia 
may choose to impoee upon a people who are already degraded in their political rights 
from the proud position of sovereign statehood to that of a mere depaxtment that is 
governed from Bogota. 



Mr. Morgan. Mr. President- 



The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield ? 

Mr. Lodge. Certamly; with pleasure. 

Mr. Morgan. I have no word in that statement to change — ^no 
sentiment, no thought, no word. I have not changed it, and I do 
not propose to change it. 

Now, may I ask flie honorable Senator from Massachusetts, did 
he not vote to put back on Panama those very bonds against which 
I was declaiming ? 

Mr. Lodge. I voted for the treaty with Colombia. 

Mr. Morgan. Did it not do that very thing ? 

Mr. Lodge. I did not think so. 

Mr. Morgan. Was it not aii exact repetition of the treaty of 1846, 
word for word, with an addition applying it particularly to certain 
special locahties in Panama? So the ^natqr reads that for the 
puriK)se of reproaching me, I suppose, for a change of opinion — an 
opinion that I have not changed m me slightest degree. 

I wiU ask the Senator again, is he now willmg to take that $40,000,- 
000 that these condemned felons in France are to get from us and 
pav Colombia for Panama ? 

Mr. Lodge. No, Mr. President; I am not willing that the United 
States should break any agreement it has made. 

Mr. Morgan. The united States has no agreement to-day with 
the Panama Canal Co., so that we are as See as the wind with 
respect to an SOTeement. Now, is the Senator, in the absence of any 
agreement with Panama, willing to pay Colombia that $40,000,000 
wiich we propose to pay to the Panama Canal Co. and ouy the 
peace of Colombia toward the United States and toward Panama 2 
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Mr. Lodge. I am not willing to take money which I honestly 
think should be paid to the Fanama Canal Co. for its property 
ririits there and give it to anybody else. 

Mr. Morgan. I miderstand it all now. I am glad I got the reply. 

Mr. Lodge. I did not read that quotation for the pm^pose of 
charging the Senator either with consistency or with inconsistency. 
I do not think that matters of consistency or inconsistency — " the 
bugbear of weak minds" — are of much importance or consequence. 
I read it because it was an extremely strong statement of the feel- 
ings of the people of Panama, showing that those feelings were the 
growth of years and because it alludra to Panama's constitutional 
relations with Colombia, which I now wish to touch upon. 

In 1819 Colombia was included imder the constitution of Bolivar, 
and had all the territory now occupied by Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Venezuela. 

In 1830 Colombia separated into New Granada, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador, and the constitution of 1832 was formed. That was the 
constitution of New Granada. 

There was a new constitution of New Granada in 1843. Article 
232 of that constitution makes secession an act of rebellion, and it 
was due to the revolt of certain provinces, including Panama, in 
1840. This was amended by Congress in 1855 by a law making 
Panama a Federal State, sovereim in itself, and (fependent on the 
Government of New Granada onfy on certain points. Other States 
followed, and New Granada became practically a federated republic. 
This resulted in the constitution of 1868, which recognized the 
sovereignty of the several States, and the name was changed to the 
Granacnne Confederation. That is the last constitution to which 
Panama ever gave its assent. 

Then followed a liberal revolution in 1860 against the election laws, 
which was conducted under Gen. Mosquera and based upon the 
sovereignty of the States. There was then a pact made at Cartagena 
to form the United States of Granada, and in 1861 the name was 
changed to United States of Colombia by the further pact of Bogota. 
In 1862 the liberal revolution was completely victorious, and in 1863 
a new constitution was made by the '* plenipotentiaries of the States," 
as they were called. Article 93 of that constitution provided that this 
constitution should take effect only on unanimous ratification of 
State deputations, and tf any State refused to ratify it should not 
be binding. The result was an "oi^anized anarchy,*' and the 
constitution which was imposed simply by the party victorious in 
war and never had any complete assent was followed by constant 
revolts and insurrections, especially on the Isthmus. 

In 1884 Rafael Nunez seized tne Government as a dictator and 
suspended the constitution of 1863. He had delegates from the 
nine States called to council, and in 1885 the council passed a resolu- 
tion for a convention to frame a new constitution subject to the 
ratification of the people of the State. In 1886 the new constitution 
was adopted annulling the constitution of 1863. It was the exact 
reverse of the constitution of 1863 and centralized power entirely. 
It took away the autonomy of the States, and was never submitted 
to the popular vote. The constitution of 1886 has been suspended 
and inoperative since 1900. The last constitution accepted by 
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Panama was in 1858. When her constitutional relations are con- 
sidered; I think it is well to bear that little bit of constitutional 
history in mind. 

Mr. Morgan. Mr. President 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. Lodge. With pleasure. 

Mr. Morgan. If tne Senator will allow me a question, does he 
think that the constitutional duty of Panama is any less toward 
Colombia than it was when she was a free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent State, after she had been denationalized, broken down as a 
State, and reduced to a department ? 

Mr. Lodge. As a matter of constitutional law, I do not think it 
makes a particle of difference in considering this question, for I 
consider under any constitution her separation from Colombia as 
an act of revolution. I merely put that statement in in order to show 
what her actual constitutional position was, as I understand it. 

Mr. Morgan. That the Senator^s remark was a very painful 
reminder to me of the fact that after the Civil War had closed and 
politicians got hold of the destinies of the country Alabama was 
forced, before she coiild receive any right of representation on this 
floor, to pass a constitution that renounced her well-cherished and 
well-established doctrine of the right of secession. We gave it up. 
Other States in the Union were not required to do that. The State 
of the Senator from Massachusetts was not required to yield up her 
sovereign right of secession, which she proposed to exercise in the 
year 1812. 

Now, I wish to ask this question of the Senator. Suppose that 
Great Britain, with a view to trying to restore to us in Alabama oiu* 
ancient rights of sovereignty as they existed before our constitution 
was changed on the demand of the Republican Party in the United 
States, should say to Alabama: '*We are willing to recognize your 
independence; we acknowledge that you have resumed the sover- 
eigntv you had before you passed your act renoimcing it," does 
the Senator think that ureat Britain by that act of recognition or 
that promise would restore Alabama even to her former prestige 
and nght or that she could separate Alabama from the United States 
as a matter of international law ? 

Mr. Lodge. Of course, Mr. President, I do not think that the 
recognition of Great Britain could restore to Alabama or to any 
other State rights which under the Constitution of the United States, 
as I understand it, she never had. I do not want to enter into the 
old discussion of the constitutional right of secession, because to 
my mind it is simply a question of fact, a question of successful or 
unsuccessful revolution. What I wanted to call attention to here 
was merely the fact that, so far as the constitutional question is 
involved at aU the last constitution to which Panama gave ner assent 
was the constitution of 1858, which assured to her and to every 
State of the Granadine Confederation, as it was then called, the right 
of withdrawal, and guaranteed their autonomy. 

Now, still further, in regard to the treatment of Panama and the 
reason why there was revolution there, I have here a letter -liich 
S D— 67-1— vol 9 31 
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appeared in the New York Evening Post of December 17, dated 
Panama, December 8. I shall ask to have it all printed with my 
remarks, because it is extremely interesting, and the New York 
Evening Post is a newspaper which for many years has been so 
absolutely crazed with hostility to the Republican Party or to any 
administration which seemed to be advancing the interests of the 
United States that I am perfectly certain it can not be supposed to 
be a biased witness; and this is an admission against itself. This 
letter is worth reading, because it shows, I thinK, on its face why 
those people were ripe for revolution. 
The matter referred to, is as follows: 

(Special coiTwpoiMtoDoe o( the Evening Poet.] 

Panama, Republic op Vkj^ auk, December 8, 

Next to that of the Negro republics the most exasperating Government is doubtless 
that which is known as "Latin America." Panama had an experience of it which 
may well be indicated as an excuse for separation. To get to the point, every member 
of the present junta was among the company of 23 Conservatives of Panama called 
together by Gov. Alban a few years ago. 

"Gentlemen,*' he said, when they assembled in the Yellow Room of the Palacio 
del Gobiemo, "the Conservatives need $50,000. I will withdraw while you arrange 
the matter." 

Retiring, he summoned his soldiers and placed a cmlon around the building. 
Government, for much of the time, bein^ actual martial rule, this meant iJiat anyone 
who sought to come out without subscnbing his due share, according to his riches, 
would be thrown into prison. Gov. Alban returned to the Yellow Room. He was 
met with protests. 

"There are soldiers all about this house," he replied. "Before you pass through 
them you will subscribe $50,000." Again he withdrew, and when he returned the 
paper nad been si^ed. 

Thepe subscriptions were prettily called "voluntary subscriptions," as recruits for 
the army were tied with ro[)e8, yet called ** volunteers." They were rather worse, 
as "businefls," than corporation contributions to Tammany Hall, because there came 
in return for them no adequate advantages, moral or immoral. Sometimes if one of 
the eventual contributors was obstinate, he was made to take chili sauce and salt 
water. The suffering from this is so shocking, one is assured, that "when the man 
recovered he was fit for treason." At any rate he was in a receptive mood Ux suggos- 
tions of secession and only bided his time. 

"voluntary subscriptions." 

Hermadio Aiosemena, of the banking house of that name, suffered freauently from 
the "voluntary subscription," for all the Arosemenas were known to be Liberals. 
One day a notice was posted on his door saying tiiat before a certain hour of a certain 
day he must pay $25,000. He had it reported that he was out of town — tiiat he had 
gone to Rcuaaor. Troops were quarterea in his house. "Cable him for the money," 
the ^vemor recommenaed to the family. Aroeemena was not in Ecuador, but hiding 
in his own home. But he would not allow the money to be paid. For nine months 
he was a prisoner there, never stepping beyond his tnreshola. Besides, the soldiers 
on guard auring that period had to oe f^ from his own larder. That was the practice. 
At different times, not reckoning the billeting of troops, the Arosemenas paid within 
a few years more than $150,000 in "voluntary subscriptions" to Colombian govemon. 

Oscar MQUer, a jeweler, shows receipts for "war loans " of $50 to $100 a month. He 
was bom on the Isthmus. Though of German parents, he had no protection. One 
day he was asked for a "voluntary subscription" of $1,250. He removed everything 
from his safe and refused to pay. A commission came from Gen. Alban to lc»rce the 
safe. Mailer gave the combination rather than see the safe blown up. Nothing but 
old papers were found in it. "Lock his house and let no one in or out," oraered 
Alban. For 24 hours MttUer's family were thus besieged. Then MQUer compromised 
for $300. He had to pay $1 additional for the man who had come to blow up the safe. 
The man did not need to do the job, but he had "lost his time." MOUer had also to 
pay $6 for the advertisement of the intended sale of his store. Your coireepondent 
has seen all these receipts and the witneesee. 
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Carlos Nf alter, brother to Oacar, was similarly treated. His haberdashery was 
locked up for four days, till he should subscribe $1,250. Advertisement of a public 
sale of his goods was made, and then he yielded. At the house of Domingo Diaz the 
soldiers occupied the bedroom of Sefiora Diaz, and the women folk had for two nights 
no place to sleep. They could not leave the house. Merchants were assessed $7.50 
a day for tlie colonel's horse when the colonel was on duty in town. The imposition 
was that several merchants would each be assessed for the same $7.50. They alwa3r8 
paid rather than go to jail. Out at the barracks an Italian esg peddler was asked to 
leave two additional eggs fen* two that had been found not goooT When he refused, he 
was ti^en by soldiers and given 500 lashes on his bare back. 

A88B881CBNT8 POR INDTFPBRBNOB. 

Federico Boyd was held up for $10,000, but settled for $5,000. Espriella ran awav 
to Costa Rica — he had only just returned — to avoid a ** voluntary subsoiption, 
which he heard was to be required of him. Ycaza, bef(»« he could escape, was levied 
upon for $5,000. It did not make any difference, if the governor wanted money* 
wnether a man was of his own partv or not. The 23 whom he imprisoned in we 
Yellow Room were Conservatives, like himself. If a man were neither Liberal nor 
Conservative, he was still liable to assessment. J. G. Duque, who holds the lottery 
privilege, had a clerk at Colon, F. Cortez, who was a Colombian, but took no part or 
interest in politics. He was assessed $600 for being an indifferente. "The gov- 
ernor gave me that explanation himself," Mr. Duque says; Soon after the clerk was 
assessed $400. *' I had just lent the Government some money without charging inter- 
est,'" Mr. Duque tells me. "I went to Alban and declared thJat if he did not leave my 
clerk alone I would charge interest. At that he erased the assessment." 

Officers would select Mkidles and swords and not pay for them. The cost would 
lie as a chaiige against some designated citizen or allowed to go to the loss column of 
the merchant's diaybook. If one man loaned money to another, it sometimes happened 
that the borrower would be sent for and compelled to hand over the borrowed money 
to the Govonment. The lender would have to stand the loss, as the papers would be 
canceled. 

Importers for a while were assessed arbitrarv sums instead of an import tax. Banks 
were forced to make loans. Government, indeed, was a kind of piracy, of buccaneer- 
ing almost as barbaric as that which Henry Moi^gan carried on along these coasts, with 
h^idquarters at Bogota instead of at Porto Bello. Indirectly foreigners were affected 
by the methods. Mr. Duque, for example, who is a Cuban-American, saw all his 
cattle at Chiriqui driven away by foragers for a marching army. He could get no one 
to testify to it (and so could not collect dama^), *'for witnesses would be flogged if 
they gave such evidence." Soldiers turned his countrjr house into a barracks, ^'and 
I, myself," he relates. **saw them and their women bringing my fumituie to town, 
piece by piece, to sell it at the pawnshops." One hears of several foreigners who lost 
iDoney because " voluntary subscriptions" left them unable to pay their just debts 

RAISING THB COST OF UVINO. 

Monopolies were granted in ice, tobacco^ salt, pearl fishing, lotteries, gambling, 
butchering. Ice, which is a necessity of life in this cUmate, was 25 cents a pound. A 
farmer could not kill his own cattle for market without paying $10 a head to the con- 
cessionaire. Swine had to yield $4 a head. Salt the Government bought from the 
concessionaire at $1.50 a hundredweight and sold it to the people at $4. Nobody 
could sell tobacco except Isaac Brandon & Bro. Nobody could wholesale cigarettes 
except Fiza Piza. The prices were *'ail the traffic would bear.'' If Uie people were 
squeezed too much, they bought less. So it was more profitable not to kite rates too 
hif^h. The ice monopoly paid the Grovemment $1,000 a month for a while, and the 
price of ice to the consumer was 10 cents a pound. Then Bogota raised the rental to 
l2j000 and permitted the concessionaire to charge the consumer 25 cents a pound. On 
this basis the concessionaire lost money. The sale of ice decreased, and at last he 
could not pay the rent of his monopoly, and Mr. Duque was appointed to run the 
business for the Gk>vemment itself, reducing the price to ^' what the traffic would bear." 

OOV. ALBAN. 

Alban seems to have been the most oppressive of the military governors. Yet thece 
was a quality in him which now and then touched the hearts ofthe people. He was 
exceedingly brave, and was killed at last in a naval battle in Panama Bay, and he 
lies at the bottom with his ship. 
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Two sistere came to him to seek the release of their brother from piiflon. 

"Bring me $400," he answered them, "and he can go free." 

The girls sold all their jewelry, but could raise only $300. "I must have the lull 
$400," he insisted. The girls borrowed the oth&c $100 of a usurer, and returned with 
the money. 

"Ah, I thought you could ^et it," he remarked. "How did you do it?" 

They showed him the receipts for the jewelry; they showed him the omtract with 
the usurer. 

' ' What, ' ' he exclaimed , " 10 per cent a month?' ' He sent at once lor the usurer. 

"You took the jewels of these girls, giving them only $300, and then you chaige 
them 10 per cent a month on the other $100? Bring those jewels to me. Bring also 
their contract to pay." When the usurer came back Alban gave ihe jewels to the sis- 
ters, tore up the papers, sent the money lender back to his pawnshop, wrote out a full 
pardon for the brotner of the girls, and kept the $400 as punifdunent to the usurer. 

OTHBB BFFORTS AT flSPARATlON. 

Natives make out that the revolutionary or separatist spirit has been long yeaaa 
growing; 70 years ago, when the Isthmus cut loose from Spain it qx)ntaneously joined 
Colombia. 

"That country acquired it free of expense, without the cost of a penny or a life," 
as one of them puts it, "but she did not properly value it, for only misrule and oppres- 
sion followed. The Isthmus was used merely as a source of revenue. Fondling this, 
our people grew resentful. Several attempts to separate from Colombia were made. 
One of IBolivar's soldiers. Gen. £)spinar, headed a revolution in 1830, and he set up a 
free State, but by reason of sweet words the Isthmus soon went back to Colombia. 
The sweet words meant nothing. Old practices were reverted to. Remonstrances 
were of no avail; inland politicians treated us more like serfs than brothers. 

"In 1840 there was a revolution which gave another oi>portunity of breaking away. 
Under Col. Herrera independence was once again proclaimed. It was short-lived. 

"In 1855 Panama was permitted to be governed oy its own special laws, and there 
appeared to be an era of satisfaction ahead, when Gen. Masqueraroee up, overthrew 
the Government at Bogota, became dictator, and sent Murulo Tore to Panama to 
attach it to his cause. A fair treaty was entered into with him; but the dictator r^u- 
diated his work and sent down an army to compel adhesion unconditionally. Panama 
became as a conquered land and was treated aconrdingly. Her governor was replaced 
by one of the dictator's creatures. 

mOHEB BXPSNSS8 DCPOSBD. 

"During the three years ' war, which ended one year ago, we were subjected to num- 
beriess oppressions, heavily taxed, and charged enormously for the necessaries of life. 
That has taught us several things about Colombia and about ourselves. It taught us, 
for one thing, the extent of our own resources, and we began to think once more of 
separation. We looked upon the building of the canal as a matter of life or death to 
us. We wanted that because it meant, with the United States in control of it, peace 
and prosperity for us. President Marroauin appointed an isthmian to be governor of 
Panama; and we looked upon that as of nappy augury. 

"Soon we heard that the canal treaty was not likely to be approved at Bogota. 
Next we heard that our isthmian governor, ObalcHa, who had scarcely assumed power, 
was to be superseded by a soldier from Bogota. We thouffht that the days of misrule 
were upon us once more. We decided to strike a blow for freedom. General Huertas, 
in command of the troops here, gladly joined us. General Tovar was coming to take 
his place. General Pompillio was coming to take the place of Obaldia. Tovar was 
to receive from Panamans $1,200, whereas Huertas had been getting onlv $400. Pom- 
pillio was to have a salary of $2,000, although Obaldia 's had been only $800. This 
was penalty imposed because Bogota had heard that Panama had thoughts of dis- 
loyalty and independence. 

' ' Notwithstanding all that Colombia has drained us of in the way of revenues, she did 
not bridge for us a single river, nor make a single roadway, nor erect a single college 
where our children could be educated, nor do anything at all to advance our indus- 
tries. * * * Well, when the new generals came, we seized them, arrested them, 
and the town of Panama was in a joy. Not a protest was made, except the shots 
fired from the Colombian gunboat Bogota, which killed one Chinese lying in his bed. 
We were willing to encounter the Colombian troops at Colon and fight it out, but the 
commander of the United States cruiser NashvUte forbade Superintendent Shaler to 
allow the railway to transport troops for either party. That is our story." 
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UTTLE OPPOSmOK. 

Panama evades much, gains more, and lo3es nothing at all in achieving separatum 
with American bayonets to maintain it. She will get $10,000^000 for canal rights; 
will have h^ two main towns cleaned by the United States, and will derive obvious 
and tremendous benefits from the incoming of the thousands of canal workmen. 

Her material advantages are so clear that it is natural that opposition to her new 
direction should be difficult to find. The church, of course, will have to readjust 
its manner of support, as it did in Cuba and the Philippines; but Saturday's out- 
break in the barracks was of no account as a siga of opposition. 

If the Spanish method of doing things was not still unconsciously influential with 
the provisional government, there would have been no deportation of soldiers, for 
the evidence on which, without a hearing, they were adjuoged guilty of conspiring 
to kill the commanding generaT, Huertas, was very flimsy and the actum somewhat 
hysterical. 

Two letters were written from Port Limon, one to Huertas telling him he'd better 
read one which was coming to Col. Ferral. He intercepted the one addressed to 
Col. Ferral. It seemed to hint that an attempt to recapture the garrison tot Colombia, 
and forthwith he arrested evervbody mentioned in the Ferral letter, ran them at pmnt 
of bayonet aboard a train for Colon to be taken out of the country. 

"I shall be landed on the beach at Port Limon, ' ' remarked Col. Lorano, good humor- 
edly, "with only $2 silver in my pocket. I am sorry now I took the trouble to pay 
all my bills before leaving Panama. " 

He protests that he would like to stay in the new Republic. '*Why should I plot 
agiinst it? I signed allegiance to it with the rest, and thereby sacrificed connection 
with Colombia. If I should go to Colombia, I*d be shot for treason." F. C. 

Mr. Lodge. That, I think, is pretty good testimony as to the 
conditions down there in Panama. 

Now I come t6 the c|uestion of the incidents which led up imme- 
diatelv to the recognition of Panama by the United States. I will 
first show how they knew of it in Bogota. Mr. Beaupr6, on the 21st 
of October, wrote: 

Sm: I have the honor to inform you that there is no disguising the alarm existing 
as to the possible action of the Government (d the United States should the feeling of 
disaffection undoubtedly ousting in the Department of Panama find expression in 
overt acts. This alarm took the form of a heated debate in the Senate yesterday, 
when the Government was again attacked fot the appointment of Sefior Obaldia as 
governor of Panama. 

On October 29 he telegraphed: 

October 29, 1 p. m. Please give instructions to consul general at Panama. Keep 
me advised by cable matters of consequence. 

At that time it was so well known in Bogota what was impending 
that he thoiu^ht it important he should be in immediate communi- 
cation with the consul general. 

It will be noticed mat on October 29 Mr. Beaupr6 in Bogota 
thought the revolution was impending and on the 31st he says: 

The people here in great anxiety over conflicting reports of secession movements 
in the Cauca and Panama. 

In other words, on the 31st of October people in Bogota had 
reports that revolution had actually broken out, and on November 
18 he heard from our Government the action that we had taken. 

Now, that is what was known in Colombia. The talk had begun 
in Bogota as early as May about a probable revolution in Panama. 
It was the common talk oi the city. It was openly spoken of by the 
representatives of Panama in the Congress. It was openly discussed 
everywhere days before it occurred. So expected was it that there 
were rumors in Bogota that it had occmred before November 3. All 
the world knew k^t summer that there was revolution impending^ 
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The correspondent of the New York Evening Post for December 8 
says that tney were planning revolution in Panama early in May. I 
happened to oe out of the country, seeing only foreign newspapers 
in JLiondon and elsewhere, but it was a matter of common knowledge 
both in Eiu'ope and in England, that revolution was impending m 
Panama if the treaty was not agreed to. 

That knowledge, of course, came to the Executive. He had in- 
formation also from om* naval and military oflBcers, which has been 
cited in his message. It was his business to keep informed^ but the 
fact of information does not imply assurances or connivance, and the 
insinuations of connivance and incitement have already been denied 
in a manner which requires neither repetition nor support from me 
or anyone else. Those insinuations have been spread abroad for 
political piu*poses and by persons outside the capital for much more 
The'^ 



discreditable objects. The President would have been in the highest 
degree censiu-able if he had not taken every proper precaution to 

JTepare for the event which the reports of the distiu^bance on the 
sthmus suggested. He was bound to carry out the provisions of 
the treaty of 1846. We have always construed that treaty to mean 
that we were charged with the responsibility of keeping open the 
transit across the Isthmus; that we were not charged with tne duty 
of enforcing the power of Colombia if there was a revolt; that we 
were there to protect it against foreign aggression, but that our 
primary duty was to keep it open and iminterrupteH. 

All this imormation had come in upon the President, and he had 
as in duty bound considered it and watched events. Finally there 
came what constitutes the first act of our Government. News 
arrived that Colombia was about to land a force of 6,000 men at 
Colon, and the Acting Secretary of the Navy on November 2 sent 
this dispatch: 



Maintain free and uninterrupted transit. If interruption threatened bv armed 

3rce, occupy the line of raiht>ad. Prevent landing of any armed force with hostile 

intent, either Government or insurgent, either at Colon, rorto Bello, or other point. 



Send copy of instructions to the senior officer present at Panama ui>on arrival of 
Boston. Have sent copy of instructions and have telegraphed DixU to proceed 
with all possible dispatch from Kingston to Colon. Government force reported 
approaching the Isthmus in vessels. Prevent their landing if in your judgment 
this would precipitate a conflict. Acknowledgment is requir^. 

That was the first step. The next day, November 3, a press 
bulletin having announced an outbreak on the Isthmus, tne Acting 
Secretary of State telegraphed to the consul at Panama: 

Uprising on Isthmus reported. Keep department promptly and fully informed. 

The reply came back that there was no uprising; that it was 
expected that ni^ht. Within a short time, a little more than an 
hour, came the dispatch: 

Uprising occurred to-night, 6; no bloodshed, etc. 

The rest of the story is fully set forth in the dispatches from the 
State and Navy Departments which the President has transmitted 
to Congress. 

Mr. President, the preparations that have been very largely 
talked about, and which I have no doubt were adequately made, 
really resulted in the presence of one vessel of war at Colon. We 
landed from that vessel 42 sailors and marines. The landing p^ty 
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was commanded with judgment. The captain of the NashviUe 
showed the utmost discretion and firmness. He prevented with an 
even hand either party from using the railroad. He prevented 
bloodshed. He kept peace on the Isthmus. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has been assailed for landing troops. 
He has landed no troops. Some sailors and some marines have 
been landed, and he has been chareed with having made war 
by the act of recognition and by the landing of the forces of the 
United States. - ' 

It is perfectly certain, Mr. President, that the act of recognition 
by all tne best authorities is held not to be in itself an act of war. 
As for the landing of those sailors and marines to keep order, we have 
done it over and over again. We did it in 1900; we did it in 1901; 
we did it in 1902. The dispatches of 1901 and 1900 were read in 
the President's message here yesterday. The admiral there at that 
time telegraphed to the department that he had only allowed the 
troops to go without their arms and under our naval guard, and that 
he had allowed the arms to go by freight train — a separate train, 
also under 'guard. Colombia has asked us to keep that line of 
transit open over and over again. She asked us to do it on 
this very occasion. Under the treaty of 1846 the President had 
no choice except to maintain order and peace across that line of 
transit, ajid yet he is charged with having made war. 

Well, Mr. President, if he did make war by that act he had a 

food Democratic precedent for an Executive making war. Mr. 
Vebster said in a speech in Faneuil Hall, and I use his words be- 
cause they are particularly good: 

The Mexican War is universally odious throughout the United States, and we 
have yet to find any Sempronius who raises his voice for it. 

Some one in the gallery asked who voted for the war, and Mr. 
Webster replied, '* Nobody at all; the President made it without 
any vote whatever." 

That is good Democratic precedent if it is held that wai has been 
made by the Executive authority; but, Mr. President, there is no 
need of citing President Polk's action or that of anybody else. 
There has been no war on the Isthmus, and the result of our landing 
troops is that, instead of that Isthmus being drenched in blood by 
contending factions, there is absolute peace. There has been no 
life lost except that of the unfortunate and inevitable Chinaman, 
who was killed in his bed by a shell from a Colombian gunboat. 
I think it is a good thing to have stopped the fighting there, even 
if nothing else was effected. 

We have seen, therefore, that the President, in common with all 
the rest of the world, knew a revolution was impending. He had 
certain duties to perform; he made reasonable preparations, if 
anything too inadequate, for what he anticipated. When the 
revolution came he prevented fighting and kept the transit open. 
I think that was a wise and proper step to take, one which it was 
hisplain duty, even if he had not desired to do so. 

Tne matter of recognition followed quickly, because it was an 
occasion in which it was in the interest of the United States a.s 
the recognizing Government to act quickly. I think myself, Mr. 
President, that the President of the United States would have been 
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in the highest degree blameworthy if he had not taken precautions 
and if he had not protected the transit across that Isthmus. Our 
naval forces there prevented those people from getting at each 
other's throats. They held back one as much as the other, and the 
result has been the establishment of that Republic by tiie people 
of Panama without any serious opposition to it within its own 
borders. 

That we. are not alone in so judging the event is shown by the 
list of governments which have recognized the independence of 
Panama, and which I shall ask to have printed with the dates of 
recognition. It is worth while to read them over again, for people 
forget that the world has given full assent to the iustice of our action. 

The United States recognized Panama on November 13, then 
France, China, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Denmark, Russia, 
Sweden and Norway, Belgium, Nicaragua, Peru, Cuba, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Costa Kica, and Switzerland. 

Tnose recognitions indicate that the rest of the civilized world do 
not think it was a very unreasonable thing for us to have recog- 
nized that new Republic quickly.^ 

Among the multiplicity of objections brought forward to our 
action is the objection that Panama ought to pay a part of the 
debt of Colombia. I should like to know when it* became a prin- 
ciple of international law that a seceding State, if it suoceeded in 
establishing itself as a separate government, ought to pay any part 
of the debt of the country from which is separatea. When we 
separated from England I do not recollect that we took up any por- 
tion of the imperial debt for payment, and I never thought any 
dishonor attached to us because we did not offer to pay our share of 
that debt. When Cuba was freed by our hands we insisted above 
all things that she should not be held liable for a single doUur of the 
Spanish debt, and we would not permit that that separating State 
should be responsible for any part of the debt of the mother country. 

Mr. Spooneb. Will the Senator permit me to make a suggestion on 
that point ? 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Lodge. Certainly. 

Mr. Spooner. I wish also to allude to the fact that a part of that 
debt was secured by the hypothecation of Cuban revenue, and still 
we would not permit Cuba to be held liable for it. 

Mr. Lodge. Certainly. As the Senator from Wisconsin has well 
suggested, though the revenues of Cuba were particularly hypothe- 
cated for that debt, though it was made a special Cuban debt, we 
would not permit it to become any part of the obligation of the new 
State. 

> List of governments which have recognized the inderendenee of Panama, with the dates of reeo^nition. 



United States Nov. 13,1908 

France Nov. 16,1903 

ChUia Nov. 26,1903 

Austria-Hungary Nov. 27, 1903 

Germany Nov. 30^1908 

Denmark Dec. 3,1903 

Russia Dec. 6,1903 

Sweden and Norway Dec. 7,1903 

Belgium. Dec. 9^1903 



Nicaragua Dec. 15,1908 

Peru Dec. 19,1908 

Cuba Dec. 23,1908 

Great Britain Dec. 34,1903 

Italy Dec. 24,1903 

Japan Dec. 28,1903 

Costa Rica Dec. 38,1908 

Switzerland Deo. 38i,1908 
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Mr. MoBGAN. will the Senator from Massachusetts permit me to 
ask him a question t 

The Pbesident pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. Lodge. Certainly. 

Mr. Morgan. The Senator has read a list of goyemments which 
have recognized something in Panama. I do not know whether it ia 
a ^oTemment de facto or a ^Temment de jure, or whether the 
independence or sovereignty of ranama has been recognized by these 
countries. Does the Senator know? 

Mr. Lodge. I do not tmderstand the Senator's question. 

Mr. MoBGAN. I say I do not know whether the form of recognition 
by these various governments as to the Government of Panama was 
that it was a de facto, a de jure, or a sovereign and independent 
government. Does the Senator know? 

Mr. Lodge. Mr. President, it was a recognition of the Government 
as an independent de facto government with whom they could 
transact business — ^the usual recognition. 

Mr. MoBGAN. That is independence. 

Mr. Lodge. I never heard of a recognition with a reservation. 
Perhaps the Senator has. 

Mr. Morgan. TTiat is a new phrase to me — "an independent de 
facto government." 

Mr. Lodge. The Government was de facto. They recognized it 
as an independent government without any qualifications whatso- 
ever, of course. 

Mr. Morgan. Is the Senator sure of that ? 

Mr. Lodge. I never knew of recognition being accorded with 
qufJifications or limitations. 

Mr. Morgan. I was merely inquiring as to the fact. 

Mr. Lodge. I understand it was a complete recognition in every 
case — as complete as ours. 

Mr. Morgan. Mv imderstanding has been quite the reverse, and 
therefore I asked tne Senator. 

Now, may I ask the Senator whether any of those governments, 
having recognized whatever they have recognized, have not in effect 
insisted that Panama is obliged under the laws of nations to assume a 
part of the debt of Colombia ? 

Mr. Lodge. I do not understand that any government has insisted 
on it. 

Mr. Morgan. Or was insisting. 

Mr. Lodge. I do not understand that any has insisted. 

Mr. Morgan. Then the newspapers are in error. 

Mr. Lodge. I think that highly probable, though I make that 
statement, of course, with great reservation and great hesitation. 
Undoubtedly the British bondholders and other bondholders have 
been talking about their Colombian bonds, but I do not understand 
that any government has put any qualification on their recognition 
of Panama. 

Mr. Morgan. The Senator never knew a Britisher to joke about 
money, did he ? 

Mr. Ix>dge. As a matter of fact, in the papers sent in yesterday 

Mr. Spooner. The Senator will, of course, see that the recognition 
of the liabihty of a government and the demand that they agree to 
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pay a part of the debt of the goyemment from which they have 
separated could not be anything else than a recognition of the former's 
independence. 

Mr. Morgan. And nothing else. 

Mr. Lodge. But, Mr. President, as a matter of fact Panama has 
made an offer, and authorized it through her minister here, and has 
^nounced her intention and her willingness, as appears in the 
correspondejice transmitted yesterday, to assume one-mteenth of the 
debt — her population being one-fifteenth of the population of Colom- 
bia—and she has also proposed that $8,000,000 of the $10,000,000 
should be held in trust by the United States. Those do not seem 
unreasonable or unfair propositions. 

Mr. Morgan. Majr I asfc the Senator is there any condition an- 
nexed to that proposition requiring that we are to furnish the money.? 

Mr. Lodge. We are to furnish what moi^ey ? 

Mr. Morgan. To pay the debt she insists she is ready to assume. 

Mr. Lodge. Of course we have to pay the $10,000,000 imder the 
treatv. I suppose she means to take part of that $10,000,000 to pay 
her snare of the debt. 

Mr. Morgan. I was only thinking it would be a pretty bad debt if 
we did not furnish the money. 

Mr. Lodge. I think it is undoubtedly a very bad debt now so far 
as Colombia is concerned, but I think if Panama undertakes to pay 
it it will be a very jgood debt. 

Mr. President, this question is an American cjuestion, and our 
interests in it are very profoimd indeed. The portion of the country 
which I have the honor to represent in part is far removed from the 
canal, and yet it is of immense interest to the people of New England 
that there should be that quickened communication to the East. 
Deep as our interest is far up there on the Atlantic coast, it is nothing 
to tne interest of the people of the Gulf — to the people who are 
seUing their cotton as well as their manufactures in the East. Most 
important of all, Mr. President, more important than any commercial 
advantage, is the fact that it makes the coast of the tjnited States 
practicafly continuous from the Columbia River to the extremest 
boundary of Maine. 

Mr. President, the commercial interests, the interests of our self- 

Frotection, involved in that canal are of the largest possible kind, 
t seems to me that itgives us a stake in that Isthmus which can not 
be overestimated. We also stand before the world as the nation 
which has taken up this great task of opening communication between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. The civilized world has committed 
that work to us and has done so gladly. We stand in relation to that 
Isthmus not only for our own interest, but as the trustee of the 
interests of the whole civilized world. The people who live there, 
who own it if any people in the world own it absolutely, are anxious 
that we should go there and build a canal on our own terms. We are 
not taking it from the people who dwell there. They are only too 
anxious to have us come. But there are a few people up in the 
mountains and on the great plateaus in theinterior, farther removed 
from Panama, so far as actual communication goes, th^i we are in 
the United States, and they have imdertaken to say that Panama 
shall not have that canal; they propose to take from Panama, if 
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tliey could make a treaty, eyery dollar that is involved in it — people 
who do not own the territorv and whose interests are trivial compared 
to the rest of the world. I do not think, Mr. President, that those 
people have the right to stand across the pathway of the world's 
commerce and say, Here it shall not come. I think that it is part 
of our duty to do just what we have done. I think we should nave 
been false to our dutj^ if we had not done it, and there is nothing 
whatever in all the action of the Colombians, of whom our treatment 
has been more than generous, which should make us repent of any 
act that has there been committed. 

Mr. President, this seems to me — ^if it can be said truly of anj 
question — to be a question that is not one of partv. Certainly it is 
a question in which the interests and the hopes of all the people of 
the United States — North and South, Democrat and Republican — 
are alike bound up. I think it is a great achievement, in which we 
should all be proud to take a part. I never in my life, I think, 
questioned the motives of anybody who differed from me, and I do 
not now; still less should I impugn the patriotism of Senators who 
hold a different view of this question from my own. I only ask from 
them the same belief in my smcerity that I accord to theirs; but I do 
think that it is fairly open to discuss this question from a political 
standpoint, and I confess the attitude assumed by some portions, 
at least, oi the Democratic Party is very curious and interesting. 

I know well that there are some members of that party here and 
large numbers of that party outside of Washington who are as zealous 
and as eager for the promotion of this canal and the ratification of this 
treaty as any people can possibly be. I know, too, that there are 
others — ^for 1 have read debates which have occurred elsewhere — ^who, 
while they protest their hatred of the sinner, seem perfectly willing 
to embrace the sin. But, Mr. President, there is stiU another ele- 
ment which seems desirous to make this a party question and to 
extract from it political capital. It seems to me that a stranger 
idea than that never entered into the head of man. 

I quite agree with the saying of Disraeli that "tiie business of an 
opposition is to oppose," but I think that great parUamentary leader, 
when he uttered that epigran, postulated that the opposition should 
be intelligent, for he knew perfectly well that the duty of an opposi* 
tion was to be always readv to take up the government from the 
hands of those who were tnen administering it, and that nothing 
could so soon prevent the rise of an opposition to power as their 
convincing the electorate that they were not fit to govern. Such 
unfitness is very easily shown by the attitude of an opposition; and 
when a party thinks that there is political capital to oe gathered in 
resisting the policy which would begin at once the opemng of that 
great canal, L think, Mr. President, if I may be pardoned for saying 
so, that it exhibits a misapprehension which it is hard to fathom. 
I have been reminded by this Democratic opposition on several 
occasions of Dr. Johnson's remark about Thomas Sheridan, the 
father of the great dramatist and orator. He said: "Sherry is dull, 
sir, naturally dull, but he must have taken great pains to arrive at 
his present position. Such an excess of stupidity is not in nature 
sir. Pliaugnter.] 

Mr. President, think of the proposition of making political capital 
out of a question of this nature. As a Republican I should ask 
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nothing better than to have the Panama Canal made the issue in 
the impending campaign. I think, indeed, that a good deal of 
valuable material has already been given us in that direction, but 
I should be very sorry, as an American, to see the work of building 
the canal delayed, and I beUeve, Mr. President, that when it is 
thought over seriously by the Democratic Party they will see that 
there are more judicious courses than to oppose simply because the 
other party proposes. There must be grounds of opposition more 
relative than that if you would satisfy uie American people, and I 
am sure that the Democratic Party wUl not always be deceived by 
the solemn face of an apparent wisdom which sometimes proves to 
be nothing but that ordinary cunning which overreaches itself. 

Mr. President, my own feeling about this poUcy in regard to 
Panama I can best express by comparison with tne ffreat event 
which we are about to celebrate at St. Louis. When Mr. Jefferson 
bought the Louisiana territory in 18Q3, he met with deep opposition, 
chiefly from men representing my own part of the country. They 
were honorable, high-minded men, althoiigh they made then a great 
mistake. But what I wish to call attention to is this: Mr. Jefferson 
believed that when he made that purchase he was transcending his 
constitutional powers. I do not tnink that he was; posterity does 
not think so: but he thought so at the time, and even went so far as 
to surest tne passage of a constitutional amendment. And yet, 
thinkmg so, he went Doldly on and performed what I regard as the 

Sea test act of his life; dia what I consider one of the great acts of 
nerican history; certainly reared to himself the most splendid and 
cfliduring monument that any man could rear. Mr. President, there 
has been no occasion here for any man to doubt about constitutional 

f>owers. Laws and constitutions are not disregarded by men as 
amihar with the history of their country as the President and the 
Secretary of State. The Secretary of State is one of the most ac- 
complished men who ever held that great place. I doubt if anyone 
has ever rivaled him in his familiarity wath what has gone before and 
with the acts of all his predecessors. The President and the Secre- 
tary of State have regarded this question with the deep sense of re- 
sponsibility which comes upon men who in high executive position 
are called upon to take a m^omentous step. I oeUeve they acted as 
patriots ana as farseeing Americans; and when that canal is com- 

Eleted — and I hope not many years will pass until that happens — I 
elieve that then the voice of the American people will acclaim the 
action of this administration, which threw open the gateway be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, even as they acclaim the 
action of Jefferson when he bought the territory of Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I had meant to stop here, but these are days when 
new events tread fast upon each other's heels. This morning I had 
the pleasure of reading the account of a great banquet in New York 
and I can not properly finish without an allusion to something that 
was said there. It seemed to me a most interesting occasion. 
Tammany Hall and the remnants of the Democratic reform admin- 
istration nestling under the wings of Mr. David B. Hill. I do not 
ksxow which was the lion and which were the lambs, but they were 
certainly all lying down together. [Laughter.] Among others 
present was a very distinguished citizen of my own State, whom I 
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am very protid and happy to call my personal friend. I very rarely 
agree witn him on any political question, but he made a single state- 
ment last night with wnich I think I am in more or less agre^nent. 
He referred in a picturesque way to the dreadful career that has been 
run by the Republican Party smce it came into power in 1896. He 
said that we had passed from *' a needless war witn Spain to a wanton 
war with Colombia." 

"Needless war with Spain." Mr. President, I am inclined to 
think that the adjective was well chosen. If, when the first stir- 
rings for independence had come in that island, the administration 
of Mr. Cleveland had behaved with sense and courage; if they had 
told Spain that the time had come when the United States could no 
longer hold back and that Cuba must be free,*! have always believed — 
I believed then, and I befieve now — that Cuba would have obtained 
her independence, perhaps after some protracted negotiations, but 
without any war by us. I have always thought that if that admin- 
istration, instead of taking counsel with the minister of Spain and a 
great sugar planter in Cuba, had been guided by a sound and brave 
American spirit before Spain had squandered blood and treasure in 
the island, we might indeed have been saved from the war. 

And, Mr. Presiaent, I look forward with great interest and great 
pleasure to the picture that was there drawn by the ex-Secretary 
of State when he eulogized the last Democratic President. Ap- 
parently in 20 years he is the only candidate they can produce, and 
Mr. Olney seems to think he is the only one they can run. Very well, 
Mr. President, whatever his strength or whatever his weakness, I can 
not refrain from saying that his nomination would present me at 
least with one great source of pleasure. His administration has 
never been discussed. I do not regard the Democratic Party — this, 
I suppose, is a partisan remark, but I shall make it — I do not, I say, 
regard the Democratic Party as always abounding in good sense, but 
they had too much sense to fight the campaign of 1 896 on the per- 
formances of Mr. Cleveland's administration. They repudiated nim 
and his administration, and we were deprived of the opportunity 
of discussing it. We may say what we will about the silver issue, 
but it was a better issue for the Democratic Party to meet the country 
on than what had gone before; and when I saw the accounts of this 
delightful banquet in New York and read those inspiriting speeches 
and observed the Democratic Party once more, through its chosen 
leaders there present, preparing to stand across the pathway of 
American progress and proposing to put at their head tne man who 
last held power in their name I confess my spirits rose higher than 
ever about Republican prospects. I thought of what a pleasure 
it would be to contrast the policy which tried to set up Liliuokalani 
in Hawaii with the policy of the Republican Party which has made 
those islands a part of the United States; to contrast the tariff which 
they passed, and which their own President called the *^ tariff of 
perfidy and dishonor," with the tariff we passed; to examine the 
mstory of the loans which they made in a time of profound peace to 
the bankers of New York witn an interest rate far above what the 
United States could borrow at even then, and contrast them with 
the popular loan which we made in time of war; above all I should 
like to compare that era of panic and depression with the prosperity 
which followed. The whole field fairiy bristles with delightful con- 
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trasts. I think) Mr. President, that nothing could be happier for 
us — and we have had a ^at deal of gooa fortune in time past 
showered on us by our Democratic friends — than to have tnem 
nominate the last Democratic reform President, with the agreeable 
record of his last administration as a theme for debate, on a poUcy 
of sustaining Colombia and opposing the United States in dig^ine 
the canal at Panama. [Manifestations of applause in the gallenes^ 

APPENDIX. 

Mr. Lodge. I wish to ask that there may be printed three memo* 
ran^a which I have received from the State Department. They are 
copies of memoranda in' Jefferson's manuscripts — the memorandum 
of Mr. Jefferson when Secretary of State, which was made for Presi- 
dent Washington but not sent to the Senate, in regard to the ap- 
pointment of the first ministers abroad; the second m regard to the 
recognition of the French Republic, and the third as to the pro- 
visional army. 

They are very interesting memoranda from Mr. Jefferson on the 

Joint of recognition and executive power, which has been under 
iscussion here. I am sure the first has never been printed., I am 
not sure about the other two, but they are all very apt. I should 
like to have them printed as part of my remarks, if there be no 
objection. They are very brief. 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator desire to have them 
printed as part of the remarks which he has just made ? 

Mr. Lodge. Yes; following what I have just said. 

The President pro temj)ore. Is there objection. The Chair hears 
none, and that order will be made. 

The memoranda referred to are as follows: 

APPOINTMENT OF FIRST MINISTERS, ETC., ABROAD. 

tllemonuiduin of Thomas Jefleraon, Secretary of State, made in January, 1792, but not sent to the 

Senate.] 

Gentlemen of the Senate: Your House has been pleased to communicate to me 
their reeolutionSj purporting a decision b^r them that it 18 expedient to * * * from 
whence an apphcation arises that in their opinion they might have decided that no 
such appointments were expedient. 

After mature consideration and consultation I am of opinion that the Constitution 
has made the President the sole competent judge to what places circumstances render 
it expedient that ambassadors or other public ministers should be sent and of what 
grade they should be; and that it has ascribed to the Senate no executive act but the 
•ingle one of giving or withholding their consent to the person nominated. 

I think it my duty, therefore, to protest, and I do protest against the validity of 
any resolutions of the Senate asserting or implying any right in that House to exercise 
any executive authority but the single one before mentioned. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that n<rthin^ herein is meant to auestion thdr right 
to concur in making treaties, this being considered not as a brancn of executive but 
of legislative powers, placed by the Constitution under peculiar modifications. 

RSCOONinON OF FRBNOH REVOLUTIONISTS. 

(Memorandum of Jefferson, Mar. 12, 1798.] 

The President now sends Lear to me to ask what answer he shall give the com- 
mittee, and particularly whether he shall add to it that '4n making the communica- 
tion it was not his expectation that the House should give any answer." I told 
Mr. Lear that I thought the House had a right ind^Hmdently of legislaticm to express 
sentiments on other subjects. That when these subiects did not ^long to any other 
hnmch, they would publish them by their own aumority; that in the present case, 
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which respected a foreign nation, the President being the oigan of our action with 
other nations, the House would satisfy their duty if instead of a direct communication 
they should pass their sentiments throrgh the President; that if expressing a senti* 
ment were really an invasion of executive power, it was so faint a one that it would 
be difficidt to demonstrate it to the public, and to a public partial to the French 
Revolution and not disposed to consider the approbation of it from any quarter as 
improper; that the Senate, indeed, had given many indications of their wish to in- 
vade the executive power; the Representatives had done it in one instance which 
was indeed mischievous and alarming — that of giving orders to the heads of the execu- 
tive departments without consulting the President — ^but that the late vote in direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to report ways and means, thovgh carried, was 
carried by so small a majority and by the aid of Members so notoriously under a local 
influence on that question as to give the hope that the practice womd be arrested 
and the constitutional course be taken up of asking the President to have information 
laid before them; but that in the present instance it was so far from being clearly an 
invasion of the Executive, and would be so little approved by the general voice, 
that I could not advise the President to express any dissatisfaction at the vote of the 
House, and I gave Lear in writing what I tiiought should be his answer. 

RAISING OF PROVISIONAL ARMY WHEN WAR EXPECTED WITH FRANCE. 
(Functions of the legislative and executive branches. Mcmorandi m of Jefferson in 1798.] 

The legislature may raise armies, but can not prescribe the purposes for which they 
shall be used. The army being raised, the Constitution transfers the use of them to 
the President, which is paramoimt to any law limiting the use. 

The legislature may erect offices, but they can not restrain the appointment of the 
officers to tai^r qualification of persons, for this would be to restrain a power given by 
the Ckmstitution to the President without restraint. 

The Ckmstitution authorizes the President to appoint foreign ministers. The 
legislature can not refuse giving money for them without breach of a moral obligation. 

If a law raises an armv for a long term of years, though the Constitution forbids an 
appropriation for them for more than two years, yet they can not refuse to renew it 
every two years without breach of a moral obligation. 

The Constitution ^ves the President and Senate a power to make treaties. If in 
these they give submdies or money for other purposes, the legislature can not refuse 
the money without a breach of moral obligation. 

The Constitution leaves the raising of armies to the discretion of Congress. There- 
fore Congress may leave it to the discretion of the President. (So argued by Ross. 
Reid, Sedgwick, Stockton, and others in the Senate on the provisional army, ana 
by Otis, Dana, Sewell, Harper, Rutledge, Craik, and others in the debate on the 
same bill Apr. 24, and by Mr. Pinckney in the debate on the bill for the provisional 
arnjy, May 10, 1798.) 

The Constitution leaves the levying of taxes to the discretion of Congress. There- 
fate Congress may leave it to the discretion of the President. (Harper, in the same 
debate.) 

The Constitution leaves the power of legislation to Congress. Therefore Congress 
may leave it to the President. (Necessary consequence from the premises.) 

If the President informs Congress that in his opinion there is imminent danger of 
invasion, Congress is bound to act in conformity to it without examining the grounds 
of iiie opinion. (Said by Otis; see Gallatin's speech on the provision^ army, May 
10, 1798. See Bayard's speech against juries and the superior advantages of a trial 
by the court. Aurora, Aug. 2.) 

STATEMENT OF MR. OLNET, SECRETARY OF STATE* 

[Washington Evening Star, Dec. 19, 1806.] 

I have no objection to stating my own views of the resolution respecting the inde- 
pendence of the so-called Republic of Cuba, which, it is reported, is to be laid before 
Uie Senate on Monday. Inaeed, as there are likely to be serious misapprehensions 
regarding such a resolution, both in this country and abroad, and as such apprehen- 
sions may have serious results of a grave character, it is perhaps my duty to point 



out that the resolution, if passed by the Senate, can probablv be regarded only as an 
expression of opinion oy the eminent gentlemen who vote for it in the Senate, and 
if passed by the House of Representatives can onlv be regarded as another expression 
of opinion by the eminent gentlemen who vote for it in the House. The power to 
recognize the so-called Republic of Cuba as an independent State rests exclusively 
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with ^e Executive. A resolution on the subject b)r the Senate or by the House, 
byboth bodies or by one, whether concurrent or joint, is inoperative as legislation ana 
is important only as advice of great weight tendered to the Executive regar(^lng the 
manner in which he shall exercise hie constitutional functions. The operation and 
effect of the proposed resolution, therefore, even if passed by both Houses of Consress 
by a two-thirds vote, are perfectly plain. It may inflame popular passion botn in 
this countrv and elsewhere; may tnus put in peril the lives and property of American 
citizens wno are resident and traveling abroad, and will certainly obstruct and 
perhaps defeat the best efforts of this Govenunent to afford such citizens due protec- 
tion. But, except in these ways and unless ad\ice embodied in the resolution shall 
lead the Executive to revise conclusions already reached and officially declared, the 
resolution will be without effect and will leave unaltered the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward the two contending parties in Cuba. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



United States Shipping Board, 

WdshingtoTiy June 2, 1921. 
The President of the Senate, 

Washington^ D. C. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a detailed reply to 
Senate resolution 413, dated December 27, 1920, introduded by 
Senator Walter E. Edge, instructing the United States Shipping 
Board to submit a report on moneys appropriated from September 7 
1916, to November 30, 1920, on profits capital, nimiber and descrip- 
tion of vessels, system of accoimting, contracts of operation, nimiber 
of employees, etc. This reply has been prepared and covers the 
transactions of the United States Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation to February 28, 1921, which date is some- 
what later than that required by the resolution. 

A previous tentative reply to this resolution was submitted under 
date of March 1, 1921, but did not fully cover the various inquiries 
contained in the resolution. 
Respectfully, 

W. S. Benson, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

|Ib answer to Stnste rasotatloa Na 41S.] 



United States Shippino Board and 

United Statba Shipping Board 
Embroenct Fleet Corporation, 

June ly 1921. 

To the President of the Senate 

Washingtonj D. 0. 
Sir: Pursuant to directions of Senate resolution 413, we have pre- 
pared and now render our detailed report in answer thereto. This 
report is in addition to the report submitted you with our letter dated 
March 1, 1921. (See p. 4432 of Congressional Record dated Mar. 
2, 1921.) 

2. The information given herein is ut answer to points contained in 
the resolution and the answers to such points are given in the same 
order as points are set forth in the resolution. 

3. We nave prepared our entire report for the period "From incep- 
tion to February 28, 1921 " in place of "From September 7, 1916, to 
November 30, 1920/' Tnis was done in order that a more recent 
reflection of tne activities of the organization could be had. 

4. In the preparation of Exhibits A and B we have eliminated some 
of the accounts, such as "Reserv^,'* which are bookkeeping entries 
and represent no actual values or indebtedness. While depreciation 
and insurance (the board carried its own insurance) relating to 
operations of vessels are proper charges, they are omitted for the 
reason that they might be confusing luid not disclose the real situa- 
tion, thus making the fieures resultmg therefrom useless for the pur- 
pose for which the exhibits are prepared. Also we have used ship 
construction expenditures applicable to March 31, 1921, inasmuch as 
the information required to clearly answer points relating thereto 
was not available at February 28, 1921. 

5. With the foregoing exceptions the data shown in the Exhibits A 
and B represent the result of a compilation of the accounts as they 
stood on the books February 28, 1921. 

6. Point No. 1. — TJie total amount of moneys appropriaied for. 
and otherwise provided for, the United States Shipping Board ana 
Emergency Fleet Corporaiion^ and the United States Shxppina Board 
as its successor, from September 7, 1916, to and including ifovember 
SO, 1920. 
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The answer to this point, with the exception that it covers the 
period from ''Inception to February 28, 1921/' is as follows: 

(l) Moneys appropriated for: . 

(a) United States Shipping Board— 

(1) Permanent nincr(act of Sept. 7. 

1916), to purchase capital 
stock of Bmetgency Fleet Cor- 
poration $50,000,000.00 

(2) Salaries and expenses, 1917 (act 

of Sept. 7, 1916) 100,000.00 

(3) Salaries and expenses, 1918 (act 

of June 12, 1917) 342, 500. 00 

(4) Investigation of foreign discrimi- 

nation against Vessels and ship- 
Cof the United States (act of 
*12, 1917).i 175,000.00 

(5) Increase of compensation (act of 

June 12, 1917) 4,633.71 

(6) Sidaries and expenses, 1919 (act 

of Julyl, 1918)i.. 842,500.00 

(7) Salaries and expenses, 1920 (act 

of July 19, 1919) 772,986.00 

(8) Salaries and expenses^ 1921 (act 

of June 5, 1920) • 442,600.00 

(9) Total moneys appropriated for 

United States ShippingBoard $52,680,119.71 

(6) United States ShipjAsg Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration: 

^1) Emergency shipping fund- 
Act of June 15. 1917 $405,000,000.00 

Act of Oct. 6, 1917 635,000,000.00 

Actof July 1,1918 1,806,701,000.00 

Act of July 11, 1919 500,000.00 

Act of July 19, 1919 356, 000, 000. 00 

(2) Total moneys appropri- 
ated for United State 
Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corpora- 
tion.., 2,203,201,000.00 

Total moneys appropriated for 8,256,881,119.71 



it! 



Moneys otherwise provided for: 

(o) Allotments by President of the United 
States to United States Shipping 
Board:— 

(1) National security and defense 

fund, 1918 (act of Apr. 17, 

1917) $27,011,682.84 

(2) National security and defense 

fund, 1919 (act of July 1, 

1918) 2,500,743.43 

(4) Total moneys otherwise provided for 29,512,426.27 

(5) Total moneys appropriated for and otherwise provided for 3, 285, 393, 545. 98 

In addition to the foregoing, we quote in substance extracts from acts having to do 
with appropriations. 
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nsCAL TBAR 1921 — 80B8TANCE OF APPROPRIATION AS SHOWN IN PUBUC 
DOCUMENT NO. 240. 

Purposes of appropriations. — The expenses of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation during tne fiscal year ending June 80, 1921, for— 



(1) Administrative purposes. 



Payment of claims arising from (a) cancellation of contracts, (6) damage 
charges, (c) miscellaneous adjustments. 
(3) Maintenance and operation of vessels. 



(4) Completing vessels now under construction, 
ill be 



Shall be paid from the following sources: 

(1) Amount on hand July 1, 1920. 

(2) Moneys received from operations of ships. 

(3) $15,000,000 or less received from deferred payments oii ^hips sold prior to 

June 5, 1920. 

(4) $25,000,000 or less from plant and material sold during fiscal year 1921. 

(5) $30,000,000 or less from ships sold during fiscal year 1921. 

SBCnON 14. — MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1980. 

Sec. 14. That the net proceeds derived by the board prior to July 1, 1921, from anjr 
activities authorized by this act or by the "Shipping act, 1916," or by the acts spea- 
fied in section 2 of this act, except [such] an amount as tiie board shall deem necessary 
to withhold as operating capital, for the purposes of section 12 hereof, and for the 
insurance fund authorized in seetion 10 hereof, and for the construction loan fund 
authorized in section 11 hereof, shall be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the board and may be expended by it, within the limits of the 
amounts heretofore or hereafter authorized, for the construction, requisitioning, or pur- 
chasing of vessels. After July 1, 1921, such net proceeds, less such an amount as 
mav be authorized annually by Congress to be withheld as operating capital, and less 
Buai sums as may be needeid for such insurance and construction loan funds, shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. The board 
shall, as rapidly as it deems advisable, withdraw investment of Government funds 
made during the emergency under the authority conferred by the acts or parts of 
acts repealed by section 2 of this act and cover the net proceeds thereof into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

FISCAL YEAR 1922, SUBSTANCE OF APPROPRIATION AS SHOWN IN PUBUC DOCUMENT 

NO. 389. 

Purposes of appropriation. — The expenses of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Cx)rporation during fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, for — 

(1) Administrative purposes. 

(2) Payment of claims arising from (a) canoellatioB of contracts, (6) damage 

cnarges, (c) miscellaneous adjustments. 

(3) Maintenance and operation of vessels. 

US Completing vessels now under construction. 
(5) Carry out "Merdiant marine act." 
Shall be paid from the following sources: 

(1) Amount on hand July 1, 1921. 

(2) Moneys received from operations of ships. 

(S) $55,000,000 or less received from (c) deferred payments on ships sold prior to 
March 4, 1921, (b) plant and material sold during fiscal year 1922, (c) ^pe 
sold during fiscal year 1922. 

7. Point No. 2. — " 7%€ gross profits or losses^ as the case may he, 
for the same period.^^ 

The answer to this point is shown by the ''Gross proceeds from 
appropriations, allotments, and other sources.*' (See item 5, Exhibit 
A.; We set forth below a summation in order that a further dis- 
tinction may be had : 

Gross proceeds from appropriations, allotments, and other sources 
(see item 5, Exhibit A) $3,511,328,609.78 

Deduct moneys appropriated for and otherwise provided for (see 
answer to point No. 1) 3,285,393,545.98 

Gross proceeds after deducting moneys appropriated for 
and otherwise provided for 225,935,063.80 
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8. Point No. 3. — *' Net profiU or losaeSf as the case may le, finr the 
same period,'' 

The answer to this point is shown by "Net proceeds from appro- 
{>riations, allotments, and other sources/' (See item No. 8, Exhibit 
A.) We set forth below a summation in order that a further dis- 
tinction may be had : 

Net proceeds from appropriations, allotmente, and other aourcee 
(see item No. 8, ExhibitA} $3,084,060,247.88 

Deduct moneys appropriated for and otherwise provided for (see 
answer to point No. 1) 8,285,398,645.98 

Net excess of exi)enditure6 over receipts after deducting 
moneys appropriated for and otherwise provided for 201, 388, 298. 10 

Briefly summarized, the foregoing ''Net excess of expenditures 
over receipts, etc." is the result of the following: 

(1) Excess of expenditures over receipts: 

. (a) Sales $70,303,467.62 

W) Suspensions, cancellations, etc 116,621,895.35 

(c) Shrinkage in values, appraisal \ersus expenditures 128, 907, 351. 83 

U) Lost vessels 76,912,833.63 

(e) Released \es8els 11,607,702.89 

(f) Statutory limitations of appropriations and allotments 4, 016, 026. 85 

(g) Salaries and expenses, recruiting, etc 67, 607, 549. 86 

(h) Total excess of expenditures over receipts 475, 976, 828. 03 

Less: 

(2) Excess of receipts over expenditures: 

(a) Operations of vessels 274,643,529.93 

(3) Net excess of expenditures over receipts, etc 201, 333, 298. 10 

9. Point No. 4. — " The disposition of any net proJitSy if any such 
there have been,'' 

'The answer to this point is shown in detail in the "Statement 
showing disposition of net proceeds of receipts from appropriations, 
allotments, and other sources." (See Exhioit B.) 

In order that a clearer understanding may be had, we believe a 
few remarks relating to some of the items snown in this statement 
are in order; therefore, we make such remarks as they apply to the 
particular item of the statement: 

Oeneral cash and cash funds (item A-1), 945,623,87^.64, — Of this 
item, $17,230,460 is committed to a specific class of activities, leaving 
$28,393,414.64 to carry on current transactions of all divisions. 

Unexpended appropriations and allotment funds {item A-2), 
i40 ,778,166. 56, —Of this sum, $39,621,441.32 is available for current 
transactions and represents the residue of a recovery from the War 
Department, The balnace amounting to $1,156,724.24 is subject 
to statutory limitations which will require the return of a part of it 
to the United States Treasury surplus account. 

Accounts receivable {item A-^), tl 90,952, 6 18, 99. — The greater part 
of this item, namely, $77,348,779.50, is represented by contracts 
covering sales of vessels. It would seem quite clear that this indebt- 
edness, unless amply secured or due from a debtor able to pay from 
resources other than ships purchased, can not be of any greater value 
than the value of the snip. This being so, there will necessarily be 
a very considerable shrinkage in the value of the receivable items 
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Tepreseniinjg this class of indebtedness. We set forth a division 
ofinattirities of contracts covering sales of vessels, which extend 
over a period ranging from 1 to 13 years: 

ftstdne $4,797,887.44 

Due in 1 year^ 5,«78,222.16 

Due in 2 to 13 years 49, 822, 886. 02 

Doubtful (inrecei\er8hip8) 13,269,870.14 

Othera 3,779,913.74 

Total 77,348,779.50 

The amount due from foreign Governments is $26,599,279.45, of 
which the larger part is owed by France and Great Britain. 

The amount due from departments of the United States Govern- 
ment is $18,692,139.13; of this sum $8,579,479.79 is owed by the 
Food Administration (now extinct); $6,535,708.05 is owed by the 
Navy Department; $2,408,312.11 is owed by the Panama Canal; 
$1,168,639.18 being owed by other departments. 

There are also mcluded in this item $1,362,518.43 which is owed 
by the American Red Cross, Belgium Relief Commission, and Yoimg 
Men's Christian Association. The balance of $66,949,902.48 repre- 
sents accounts owed by sundry debtors. The larger proportion of 
this amount will be collected tnrough the medium of settlements of 
daims against the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and thus no cash will be obtained. 

Notes receivable (item A-4), $76,230,673.28.— "YYi^ larger part of 
this item, namely, $69,016,010.61, represents notes received in lieu 
ot vessels that were sold. A similar condition exists in connection 
with these items as the one referred to under accounts receivable; 
that is to say, the indebtedness can not be of any greater value than 
the value of ships, unless such indebtedness is amply secured or due 
from a debtor aole to pay from resources other than ships purchased. 
This being so, there will necessarily be a considerable shrinkage in 
the value of this receivable item. The maturities of these notes 
rai^e over a period of from 1 to 10 years. The division being as 
follows: 

PftBtdtie $6,761,166.74 

Due in 1 year 18,336,659.58 

Due in 2 to 10 years 43, 918, 184. 29 

Total....*. 69,016,01^.61 

The amount due from foreign Governments is $3,095,396.80, of 
which $2,923,985.24 is owed by the Republic of Poland. The greater 
part of tne balance, namely, $3,125,265.87. is due from shipbuilders. 
United States Liberty and Kingdom of Belgium honds {item A-^). 
$2,604^1247.— In this item $2,446,187.50 is represented by United 
States Libertv bonds of $2,634,750 par value. Maturity of such 
bonds is as follows: 

Maturity Amount. 

1928 |104,000.t)0 

1938 2,806,000.00 

1947 224,750.00 

Total 2,634,750.00 

The amount of Kingdom of Belgium bonds is $158,624.97 which 
mature in 1928. 
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Stocks and hands of other companies {item A-6) %e6t,il0. — ^Tte 
division of this item is as follows: 

Capital stock of — 

Emei^gency Fleet Street Railway of New Jersey 1250, 000 

AnacortesCk) 26,000 

Total capital stock 275,000 

Bonds, Seattle Construction A Dry Dock Co 387,210 

Total 662,210 

Mortgages (item A-7), $6,556,218,38, — This item consists of mort- 
gages received in lieu of housing projects that were sold. Tlie maturi- 
ties of such mortgages range over a period of 5 to 10 years. We show 
division of such maturity below: 

.First, 5-year mortgage $5,298,833.88 

Sec<md, 10-year mortgage 1,256,384.50 

. Total 6,555,218.38 

Certificate of indebtedness {item AS), $21, 197.7 Z, — This item repre- 
sents certificates received from mimicipalities and corporations in lieu 
of expenditures on utihties in connection with housing projects. 
Realization will probably be made to the extent of $13,697*72. 

Loans and/or advances (item A-9), $105,646,767.13, — Of the 
$66,606,053.35 item (a) there is $31,377,599.49 secured by mortgages 
given in lieu of expenditures on housing projects of realty companies. 
This class of loans are further secured by capital stock of realty com- 
panies being pledged with the United States Shipping. Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, for the faithful performance of certain 
operating agreements. Also certificates of indebtedness are indorsed 
by realty companies to the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Meet Corporation, as security for moneys loaned. The remaining 
$35,227,453.86 of item (a) represents mortgages given in lieu of 
expenditures in connection with plant and vessel construction. 

The $15,979^983.92 item (&) is secured in part by mortgages given in 
lieu of expenditures on housing projects of realty compames «uso fur- 
ther security consisting of pledged capital stock of realty companies 
and indorsed certificates of indebtedness as previously outlined. 

The $22j960,729.86 item (c) represents unsecured loans consisting 
of expenditures in connection with plant and ship construction, 
receivers of steamship companies that purchased vessels of the United 
States Shipping Board, and insurance syndicates. 

Viewing tnis item as a whole-, there will only be realized such amount 
as represents the after war values notwithstanding the amount of 
investment during the period of war. Furthermore such an amount 
as is realized will extend over a number of years ranging from 5 to 10 
or more in number imder the present conditions. 

Agents account current balances (item A-10), $62,609,221.70. — ^This 
item consists of (1) balances due from owners of requisitioned vessels, 
amounting to $43,387,531.37; (2) balances of agents acox)imts in Bos- 
ton, North Atlantic (New York), and Norfolk districts, less amount of 
cash (see Exhibit B, item 1-a-l) in operator's trust funds of such 
districts, amountmg to $9,221,690.33. 

The $43,387,531.37 item — due from ''Owners of requisitioned 
vessds" — ^is to a large extent offset by ''charter hire payable" to such 
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owners, amounting to $42,592,825.98^ that is included in ''Deductions 
from working capital.'^ (See Exhibit B, item 3-a-2-b.) 

The ultimate aisposition of the $9,221,690.33 will tend to increase 
the receipts from operations of vessels $240,976,604.70 (see Exhibit A, 
item 1-c-la); increase the receipts from sundry sources $264,088.76 
(see Exhibit A, item l-c-3) ; increase the expenditures on operations 
of vessels $238,273,376.61 (see Exhibit A, item 3-b-l); increase the 
accounts receivable $17,389,527.29 (see Exhibit B, item l-a-3); 
increase the materials and supplies $140,486.94 (see Exhibit B, item 
1-a-ll-a) ; increase the custodian receipts $28,266.12 (see Exhibit B, 
item 3~a-l-a); increase the liabilities $5,312,740.93 (see Exhibit B, 
item 3-a-2-b). Tiius at such time as the *' Agent* accoimt current 
balances *' of all districts are cieared, the realization of this item would 
increase the **Net working and fixed and donated capital" item (see 
Exhibit B, item 10) to the extent of $2,967,316.85. 

MateridU and supplies (item A-ll)y $85,254,706,63. — The larger 
part of item (a), namdy, $28,564,681.42, represents materials for use 
in connection with vessel construction and repairs. All of item (&), 
amoimting to $54,870,127.78, represents in part, appraisal values set 
on surplus and salvage materials and otherwise actual expenditures. 
In order that no misunderstanding may exist, you are informed that 
this is book and not in all cases a physical inventory value. 

Deductions from tvorJcina capital {item 4), $91, 163 J 33, 67. — You are 
informed that this item only represents the acknowledged and recorded 
liabilities of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. There are claims relating to the construction program and 
other payable items amounting to many millions of dollars, but they 
are not shown h^ein for the reason that their presentation amount is 
not always indication as to their final settlement amount, therefore to 
indude tnem would in our opinion, be misunderstood and otherwise 
ddfeat the purposes of the statement submitted. Briefly, the afore* 
mentioned items are as follows : 

Estiinated construction program claims i>ayable $146,796,548.34 

Awards pa^rable to former owners, requisitioned hulls 11, 309. 962. 77 

EatimAted insurance, accident, and damage losses payable 21, 665, 719. 91 

Total 179,772,231.02 

In our opinion, the rest of the items with their supporting schedules 
are clear within themselves. 

10. Point No. 5. — ^* The amount of capital on which the United 
States Shipping Board now is conducting 'Us business ^ 

The answer to this point is shown by **Net working and fixed and 
donated capital.'^ (See Exhibit B, item 10.) 

11. Point No. 6. — '* The number of vessels at present owned by the 
Shipping Board, giving material of which each is constructed and ton- 
nage of each. \ 

The answer to this point is shown by " Statement of owned vessels, 
tugs, and barges available." (See schedule 9 of Exhibit B.) 

12. Point No. 7. — ^' The number of vessels, if any, at present owned 
in part by the Shipping Board, giving material of which each is con- 
structed and tonnage.^* 

The answer to this point is shown by '* Statement of owned in part 
vessels, tugs, and barges.'' (See Exhibit C.) 
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13. Point No. 8. — '^Number and desoripHan of vessels ^yuoned ly 
the Shipping Board now in operation under its sote managementf ana 
number and description under charter by the Shipping Board in opera- 
tion under its sole management,^ ^ 

The answer to this point is *'None." 

14. Point No. 9. — ** Number and individual and aggregate value 
of vessels owned by the Shipping Board now man^iged by it in conjunction 
with private interests.** 

The answer to this point is shown b;p^ ''Statement of owned vessels 
mimaged in conjunction with private interests." (See Ebchibit D.) 

15. Point No. 10. — [^Number of vessels owned by the Shipping 
Board now chartered by it to private interests and operated entirely by 
private interests,'* 

The answer to this point is shown by "Statement of owned vessels 
chartered to private interests and operated entirely by private 
interests." (See Exhibit E.) 

, 16. Point No. 11. — '^Number and individual and aggregate value 
of vessds owned by the Shipj^ng Board not at present %n operation, 
oivina (a) nam£ and description and tonnage of each such vessel; (b) 
length oftim^ it Juts not been in operation; (c) reason why it has not been 
and is not now in operation; (d) place where each such vessel is doclced 
or tied up; (fi) expense of daily maintenance of each such vessel; (/) 
percentage of each vessel* s value lost monOUy by such idleness; (gr) esti- 
mated percentage of each such vessel's value lost monthly in depreciation,*^ 

No attempt is made to place a value on the vessels. The limita- 
tions of the law, the financial and business conditions, together with 
the wide variations in the opinions of those who are conversant with 
this subject, preclude the possibility of making an estimate of value 
that would be generally accepted. Moreover, it is obviously unfair 
to use as a basis for the ascertainment <A values of these vessels the 
prices obtaining in the midst of a world-wide depression. Therefore, 
it was thought best to omit any attempt to place a valuation on 
vessels. 

The answer to subsection (/) is not given for the reasons that 

(1) as previously stated, values are ambiguous at the present time; 

(2) unaer existing conditions vessels have little or no earning value; 

(3) before vessels are tied up it is determined that losses while in 
operation would exceed expyenses while vessels are not in operation. 

In answer to subsection (g), we estimate that depreciation during 
tie-up exceeds depreciation during operation by li to 2 per cent. 

With the foregoing exceptions, our answer to this pomt is shown 
by the following: 

(1) '* Statement of owned vessels not under operations"' (see 
Exhibit F), answering subsections (a) and (d). 

(2) ''Statement of expense of daily maintenance on owned vessels" 
(see Exhibit G), answermg subsection (e). 

(3) "Statement showing length of time owned vessels have not 
been in operation and reasons why they have not been and are not 
in operation" (see Exhibit H), answering subsections (6) and (c). 

17. Point No. 12. — ^^ Concise description of the system oj account- 
ing by which (a) the profUs or losses of the Shipping Board are deter- 
mined, (6) the loss oy depreciation is estimaiea, \c) the individual 
profit or loss on each vessdy in operation or idle, is estimated.*' 
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In our opinion, this point is intended to apply to the divisions 
faAvii^ to Ao with the operation of vessels. We therefore show on 
the ''Accounting system, Division of Operations" (see Exhibit I), 
an outline of the accounting syst^n of that division. 

In addition to the foregomg, books of accoimts are maintained by 
the Transportation and Housing and Construction Divisions of tfaie 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Books of accounts are also main^ 
tained by the United States Shipping Board wherein the Ship Sales 
Division activities are recorded. Furthermore, a consolidation of all 
division transactions is made in the general books of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. From t^ese 
general booKs monthly ''consolidated trial balances" and "balance 
sheets" of the organization as a whole are prepared. 

18. Point No. 13. — " Copy of any staridard form of contract the 
Shipping Board may have established. 

In answer to this point there are attached hereto the following 
exhibits which represent the different forms of contracts requested: 

(d) Requisition charter Exhibit J 

(b) Requisition agreement, tank steamship Exhibit K 

(c) Requisition charter for tank steamship Exhibit L 

(a) RegiUBition diarter for sailing vessels ExhibitM 

ie) Bainng vessel time charter ExhibitN 

(/) Tugboat managing and operating agreement Exhibit O 

Cg) Operating agreement Exhibit P 

(h) Operating agreement Exhibit Q 

(t) Managing agreement Exhibit R 

(j) Managing agreement Exhibit S 

(k) Agency agreement for managing and operating steel cargo vessels Exhibit T 

(I) Agency agreement for managing and operating vessels £!xhibit U 

19. Point No. 14. — '*List of aU contracts wiih private individuals 
or corporations operating Shipping Board vessels either by themselves 
entirety or in conjunction with the Shipping Board.^^ 

The answer to this pjoint is shown by ^^List of managers and/or 
operators operating United States Shipping Board vessels, either by 
themselves entirely or in conjunction with the United States Ship- 
ping Board.'' (See Exhibit V.) 

20. Point No. 15. — *^List oi contracts now ready for conclusion 
with private interests for the operation oj Shipping Board vessels, and 
list of tentative contracts now under consideration Jor Juture conclu- 
sionJ* 

The answer to this point is "None." 

21. Point No. 16. — **Numher oj persons now employed by the 
Shipping Board (a) on shore and (b) anoaL^* 

'rtie number of persons employed by the United States Shipping 
Board and United States Shipping Board Emergencj^ Fleet Corpora- 
tion are (a) on shore 8,544, (b) afloat 388 (exclusive of crews of 
approximately 43,000 persons, who are employed by operating 
agents). 

Respectfully, 

W. S. Benson, Chairman, 
Submitted. 

A. TwEEDALE, General Comptroller. 
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Exhibit A. 

imiTBD tTATBfl SHimNO BOABD AND UHITBD 9rAn» aHmiirO 90AMB 

WLMVr GOBjPOBATION. 

StaUmeni ofgrou and net p r^ce edM ofrtcnp^fnm a^prnpriu Uom, oBotmaUB^ ond oAtr 
mmroetfrom moeptien to Fw. t8, 19i2. 

Itam 
No. 
1. Gross receipts: 

(a) From appropriations— 

(1) Salaries and expenses 13^076^488.00 

i2i Increase of compensation 4,633.71 

13) Emergency shipping fund 3,203,201,00a 90 

(4) Sale of capital stock (permanent ftind) 5Q,000,00a0 

(6) Total receipts from appropriations 13, 8S5, 881, 110. 71 

(6) From allotments by President or United States— 

(1) National security and defense funds 2^Sl2,iat»2I 

(c) From other sources — 

(1) From operations of Tessels— 

(a) voyage and charter revenue and revenues ind- 

dental to vessel operations 1,051, 803, 910. OA 

(2) From sales — 

(a) Vessels (schedule 1) $322,829,695.68 

C6) Surplus hulls (schedule 2) 5,979,443.62 

(c) Cargoes of requisitioned Dutch 

vessels 4,830,180.97 

<d) Housing projects 9,620,49a00 

(«) Materiab 33,279,957.71 

(/) Total receipts fk-om sales 376,539,767.08 

(3) From sundry sources 48, 577, 865. 39 

(4) Total receipts from other sources 1,477,011,543.41 

1. Total gross receipts 4,762,405^069.30 

8. Expenditures directly involved in gross receipts from appropriations, 

allotments, and other soiuces: 
(a) On appropriation and allotment funds covered into United 

States Treasury on account of statutory limitations 4, 016, 090. 86 

(6) On operation of vessels— 

(1 ) Voyage expenses, maintenance, diarter hire, etc « 777, 250, 380. 11 

(0 On sales— 

(1) Vessels (schedule 3) $371,300,399.26 

(2) Surplus hulls (schedule 2) 37,380,712.67 

(.3) Housing projects 11,644,303.28 

(4) Materials 26,317,820.39 

(5) ToUl expenditures directly involved in sales .... 446» 843, 23& 60 
(tf^ On sundry transactions 22, 966. 837. 05 

4. Total expenditures directly involved in gross receipts firom appropriations, allot- 

ments, and other sources 1,251,076,4 79.61 

6. Gross proceeds from appropriations, aUotments, and other sources 3, 511, 328, 609. 78 

6. Expenditures indirectly involved in gross receipts fh>m appropriations, allotments, 

and other sources: 
(tt) On contracts for and / or construction of projects suspended and / or canceled— 

(1) Vessels— 

(a) Contracts for vessels canceled . . $35, 437, 404. 36 
(6) (Construction of vessels canceled 

and/or suspended (schedule 4) 62, 784, 944. (H 

(c) Total expenditures on eon- 
tracts for and construc- 
tion of vessels canceled 
and/or suspended 96,222,848.43 

(2) Materials, machinery, plant, and prop- 

erty 18>399,646.92 

(3) Total expenditures on contracts 

for ana/or construction of pro- 
jects suspended and/or canceled 116^ 621, 895. 89 

(5) On shrinkage in appraisal value versus expenditures— 

(1) Surplus hulls, not sold (schedule 6).. . . $47, 62L 535. 01 

(2) Materials, plants, and property 81, 28i, 816. 82 

(3) Total shrinkage in appraisal value versus ex- 

nendltures 128,907,351.88 

On vessels released (schedule 6) « 11, 607, 702. 89 

I On vessels not taken over 15,581.24 

f On vessels lost (see note 1) (schedule 7) 76,912,833.63 
On salaries, recruiting, and other expenses (see note 2) 93, 202. 996. 96 

7. Total expenditures Indirectly involved in gross receipts from appropriations, 

allotments, and other sources 427, 258. 361. 00 

8. Net proceeds from appropriations, allotments, and other sources 3.084,060,247.88 

Note 1.— Includes $13,724,083. 32 for vessels lost while under operation. 

Note 2.— Includes $15,312,834.08 for losses and damages to cargoe««, etc., while under operation. 

1 No allowances for depreciation, insurance, interest, and lost vessels, 
s Includes expenses inddental to requisitioning of Dutch vessels. 
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Exhibit B. 

unttbd states shipping board and units d statbs shipping board bmbrobnot 

flbet corporation. 

Statement shomng disposition of net proceeds of receipts from appropriations^ allotments^ 
and other sources from inception to Feb, t8, 1921. 

Item 
No. 

1. WorUng capital: 

(a) Invested in— 

il) General cash and cash ftinds 145,633,874.04 

(2) Unexpended apprepriations and allotment funds 40, 778, 165. 56 

(3) Aooounta receivable 100,952,618.90 

(4) Notes receivable 75,236,673.28 

(5) United States Liberty and Kingdom of Belgium bonds. . 2, 604, 812. 47 

(6) Stocks and bonds of other companies 662,210.00 

(7) Mortgages 6,556,218.38 

(8) Ortiflcates of indebtedness 21,197.72 

(9) Ix>ans and/or advanoee— 

► Secured 166, ew, 053. 35 

I Secured in part 15,»79,983.92 

Unsecured 22,960,729.86 

id) ToUl loans and/or advances 105,546,767.13 

gents' account current balances 52,609,221.70 

aterlals and supplies— 

(o) Current 30,384,578.85 

(6) Surplus and salvage- 
CD Hulls, ap- 
praisal value 
(schedule 5 
of Exhibit 
A) $10,137,782.83 

(2) Materials.... 44,732,344.05 

(3) Total surplus and salvage.. 54,870,127.78 

(e) Total materials and supplies. 85,254,706.63 

(12) Construction in progress- 
fa) Housing. 85,839.24 

(b) Dry docks and marine railways.... 6,765,372.85 

(c) Machinery 6,818,536.42 

<4 Vessels (schedule 8) 133,513,259.55 

(0 Total construction in progress 147,183.006.06 

2. Total working capital 1753,028,474.56 

8. Deductions f^om working capital: 

(a) Items for which liable— 
(1) Custodian receipt*— 

(e) Unclaimed wages 1,007,06035 

(b) Paymenta on canceled sales, await- 

ing disposition 4,711,528.72 

(c) Deposits 2,472,724.02 

(i) Total custodian receipts for which liable 8, 191, 311. 09 

(3) LlablUtles- 



(10) Age: 

(11) Mat 



Vouchers payable.. $18,720,773.84 
Accounts and chart- 
er hire payable .... 61, 747, 648. 74 
(c) Mortgages payable.. 2,504,000.00 



^l 



(d) Total UablUtles. 82,972,422.58 

4 Total deductions from working capital 91,163,733.67 

5. Net working capital 661,864,740.89 

6. Fixed and donated capital: 

(a) Invested in— 

il) Furniture, fixtures, automobiles, etc 2,125,340.87 

2) Land and buildings 14,246,763.41 

3) Transportation bcUitles 9,193,679.98 

4) Plant and property 138,992,817.95 

5) Dry docks and marine railways 2,171,675.29 

6) Fuel oil stations 556,913.24 

7) Vessels (schedule 9) 2,254,906,316.25 

7. Total fixed and donated capital 2,422,195,506.90 

8. Dedootions ftom fixed and donated capital 



9. Net fixed and donated capital 2,422,105,506.19 

la Net working and fixed and donated capital J, 064, 060, 247. 88 
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Exhibit I. 

ACCOUNTING SYSTEM, DIVISION OF OPERATIONS. 

1. In this outline managing A^entBy operators, or managers will be referred to as 
agents and the United States Shipping Board Emeigency fleet Corporation as the 
corporation. 

2. A separate set of books are maintained by all agents of the corporation, in which 
are recorded all accounts receivable, accounts payable, expense accounts, revenue 
accounts, and any other accounts necessary to reflect all transactions in connection 
with the operation of the corporation's vessels. 

3. The agents also keep a separate trust fund out of which all disbursements on 
account of vessels operated for the corporation are paid and to which all remittances 
received on account of collections of revenue and other receipts are deposited. 

4. Trial balances and supporting schedules are submittea monthly by the agents 
to the corporation. A daily statement of trust fund cash is also submitted to the 
treasurer of the corporation, so that he is at all times cognisant of the financial con- 
dition of the agents. The trust fund is subject to the check of the treasurer of the 
corporation as well as the agent. 

5. Separate accounts are maintained for the operating expenses and revenues of 
each voyage of each vessel under operation by the agent. 

6. All expenses incurred and revenue earned by the agent for the corporation are 
audited at the offices of the agents by the corporation auditors. Audits of disburse- 
ments incurred and receipts earned in Europe is done by the general comptroller's 
auditing staff at London, who are familiar wiUi local conditions and practices. After 
these accounts are audited and found to be in order, the i^ents close out from their 
books the expenses and revenues of each vessel and voyage to the corporation. These 
accounts when submitted are supported with original documents covering disburse- 
ments and receipts and are taken upon the books of the corporation. 

7. From this it can be seen that tne books of the agents are designed to funotion as 
purely operating records, providing only for the necessary clearing accounts in which 
to recorcl transactions of the corporation until transferred to the corporation, where the 
final results are shown. Books and records of the agents are the property of the cor- 
poration, who may, at any time take same for audit or disposition. 

8. All dealings and transactions having reference to accounting features with agents 
are carried on through the general comptroller's representative in the district, the 
district comptroller, who audits and settles accounts with the agents. 

9. All district offices of the corporation keep a separate set of books and records in 
which are recorded accounts receivable, accounts payable, ca^, expense accounts, 
revenue accounts, and other accounts necessary to reflect the transactions of the cor- 
poration as carried on by the districts. 

10. All disbursements incurred and revenue receivedare closed out by the districts 
to the Washington office, where the final results are recorded and ^own onthe general 
books. 

1 1 . Monthly reconciliations are prepared in the district offices reflecting the accounts 
of agents kept on the books of the corporation and the accounts of the corporation kept 
on Uie books of the agents. The reconciliations, together with the repculs submitted 
by the agents, enable the corporation to know the nnancial status at all times of the 
agents in so far as it affects the corporation. 

12. From the forgoing, it is evident that all transactions of the agents and districts 
and activities of the Division of Operations are finally reflected on the general books 
of the corporation at Washington. 

13. The general books of the Division of Operations carry all assets of the Division 
of Operations, properly classified (except the costs of ships, which are recorded on 
the books of Division of Construction of the corporation and the United States Shipping 
Board); the general expense of the Division of Operations, which is made up of the 
expenses for salaries, office supplies, and other administrative and overhead charges, 
segregated by departments of the Division of Operations; the expenses and revenues 
of each vessel and voyage; liability accounts, reserve accounts, and other accounts 
necessary to properly reflect the activities of the fleet and the Division of Operations. 

14. Separate accounts are maintained of operating revenues and expenses diowing 
the gross revenue and gross expenses of each voyage or lay-up periodf of the various 
vessels in which the corporation has been interested, from which the net profit or loss 
of each vessel or voyage is determined. 

15. The vessels and voyages are broken down by trades and tonniu^e, and the gross 
revenue and gross expenses segregated according to their nature, showing freight 
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revenue, passenger revenue, cost of wa^jes, cost of fuel, food, maintanence, insurance, 
depreciation, etc. 

16. Depreciation at the present time is accrued on all owned vessels at the arbitriory 
rate of 10 per cent per annum on a valuation of $200 per dead-weight ton for steel 
vessels and 12 J per cent per annum on a valuation of 1125 per dead- weight tbii for 
wooden vessels Depreciation iB being changed against each vessel and voyajfe at the 
prescribed rat^ for the number of days that is consumed on a particular voyage; thua 
results are reflected showing the net profit or loss of each owned vessel and voyage 
before and after depreciation is charged. 

17. The corporation carries its own marine, collect freight, caigo insurance, so that 
no payments are made to outside underwriters. In this manner considerable saving 
has been effected. Each vessel and voyage is charged with insurance on ail arbitrary 
basis, which is considerably less than would be charged by outside companies. 
Against the reserve thus created is charged actual marine damage or loss. 

18. A balance sheet and profit and loss sheet is prepared by consolidating monthly 
trial balances submitted by a^jents, the districts, ana the balance as reflected on thd 
general books. This statement reflects as closely as possible the financial (Condition 
df the Division of Operations. 

19. In the preparation of a profit and loss statement of the Division of Operatibns 
as at any stated fiscal period, only the revenue and expenses on voyages completed 
to the date of the statement should be included. Expenses or revenue on uncom- 
pleted voyages would be shown as deferred items. The expenses and revenue! on 
voyages begun durin']f the period, but not finished until a subsequent period, would fee 
included in a subsequent profit and loss statement. Tliis pr6(?edure is necossary in 
order to obtain a proper reflection of results of completed operations. 

20. Profit and loss statements for voyage terminating pnor to a specified date can 
not be prepared for several months after the completion of the voyages, due to the 
lon^ delay entailed in securing aceountings for disbursemente^aiul revenue at tonign 
ports. 



Exhibit J. 

[U. S. S. B. Charter Form No. 2.] 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

REQUISmON C^ABT. 

Code words: 

Requisiton charter =»Retra. 

Time form=Merof. 

Bare boat fonn»=Erab. 

Name of steamship, . 

Type of steamship, . 

D. W. tonnage, . 

Gross tonnage, . 

Passenger capacity, . 

Knots per hour, ■ 



Date on which vessel entered into pay, . 

This requisition charter made and concluded upon in the Distrirt of Columbia the 

day of , 1917, between of of , owner of the good Amfin- 

can — ;- screw steamship of of tons gross re ister and-^- — toBii 

net register, built in , having engines of nominal horsepower^ provide 

'with proper certificate for hull and machinery, and classed ai of aj^out 

cubic feet capacity and tons dead^ weight caf^city, summer freeboaodr 

inclusive of permanent bunkers, capable <^ makine an averse voyage speed when 

loaded of knots an hour, under ordinary conditions, on a consuiaption of about 

tons of coal, or about barrels of oil per 24 hours; and the United 'States 

of America, through the United States Shipping board — 

Witnet^eth: 

Whereas, by requisition order dated , 1917, pursuant to the urgent deficiency 

act 15 June, 1917, and the President's Executive order 11 July, 1917. the United States 
has requi<*itioned the use of the steamship , and the steamship has been deliv- 
ered into possession of the United States pursuant to the requisition; and 

Whereas, it is desired by the United States and by tiie owner to fix the compensatiati 
(hereinafter called hire) which the United States snail pay to the owner for uae of the 
st^Eunship so requisitioned, and to define by agreement the rights aAd duties of the 
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United States and of the owner with respect to the operation of the vessel under the 
requisition, and with respect to other matters in connection therewith; 

Now, therefore, it is agreed as follows* 

First. The terms and conditions under which the vessel is to be operated shall be 
those contained in the " time form " hereto annexed: Provided, however, That at the 
time of the requisition or at any time thereafter, on five days' written notice, the 
United States may operate the vessel under the terms and conditions contained in 
the ' ' bare boat form ' 'hereto annexed , such operation to begin when the steamship is in 
a United States port. 

Second. In consideration of the compensation provided and the other obligations 
assumed by the United States hereunder, the owner accepts this requisition charter 
in full satisfaction of an^ and all claims he has or may have against the United States 
arising out of the requisition and accepts the compensation herein provided for as 
the just compensation required by law: Provided, however, That the acceptance of 
this requisition charter shall be without prejudice to the claim, if any, the owner 
may havea(2;ainst the United States arising out of recoveries against the owner by third 
parties on the vessel's commitments. 

Third. Upon giving five days' written notice to the owner the United States may at 
any time, when the yessel is in a United States port, cancel this requisition charter 
without prejudice to the accrued rights of eitherparty. 

Witness to the signature of — , Owner. 

. By . 

"Witness to th6 signature of — The Uniteo States Shipping Board, 

-^ . By . 

TniB Form. 

Whereas the United States has determined to deliver poeseesion of the vessel to the 
owner to be operated by the owner for the United States; 

Now, therefore, it is aereed as follows: 

1. Period 0/ servic&^Vessel to he completely equipped and fit — Making aood defects. — 
The steamship shall remain in the service of the United States under the requisition 
order to be employed as and where the United States may h'om time to time determine 
and for such period of time as the United States may determine, but such period shall 
not extend beyond the first arrival of the steamship in an American port six months 
after peace is declared unless she shall be required for Government purposes. The 
vessel, when placed at the disposal of the United States, as directed by it, shall be or 
shall forthwith be made by ana at the expense of the owner tiffht, staunch, strong, and 
well and sufficiently tackled, appareled, furnished, outfitted, and equipped, and in 
every respect seaworthy and in good running order and condition; and snail be fit for 
the service in which she has usually been employed, having on her delivery United 
States inspection certificate that she has met all requirements to fit her for the trade 
in which she is employed at the time of the requisition, except that no such certificate 
shall be required if she be a foreign-built vessel not at present subject to the United 
States steamboat-inspection laws as provided in the Panama Canal act, as amended 
August 18, 1914; and having a full complement including the master, ofllcers, and 
crew, for a vessel of her tonnage. Anv deficiency in these respects must be remedied 
forthwith by and at the expense of the owner; and any time lost in remedying any 
such deficiency is not to be paid for by the United States. 

^. O'peraiion of vessel, wages, etc. — Special equipment— Complement of vessel. — ^The 
owner shall operate the vessel for the United States, shall provide and pay for all 
provisions, wages, bonuses, and consular shipping and discharging fees of the master. 
ofiScers, and crew, and shall provide and pay for all cabin, deck, engine room, and 
other necessary stores, and hall maintain tne steamship in a thoroughly efficient state 
m hull, and machinery, tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment during the service. 
If tl^e service requires any special equipment in addition to that reouire^ for the vee- 
seri^ previous usual service, ^uch equipment shall be provided ana paid for by the 
United States. The ordinuy crew as required by law to operate the vessel overseas 
and in trans-Atlantic service shall be considered a full complement, and any extra 
men, such as wireless operators, armed guards or others, not required by law for ordi- 
nary merchant overseas and trans-Atlantic service, shall be paid for by the United 
States. The owner shall, however, provide proper subsistence for such extra men at 
reasonable rates to be fixed by the United States. 

3. Status ofvesseL—The vessel, while bein^ so operated by the owner, shall not have 
the status of a public ship, and shall be sub]ect to all laws and regulations ^veming 
merchant vessels, and the owner shall take all proper steps to prevent any suit or proc- 
ess from interfering with her service. 
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When a public skip,— When, however, the requisitioned voflsel is engftg^d in the 
service of the War or Navy Depamnent, the vessel ^hali have the status of a public 
ship, and although the owner shall continue to provide and pay for all 'the items 
stated to be provided and paid for by the owner while operating the vessel as provided 
in clause 2, the master, officers, and crew shall become the immediate emplovees and 
agents of the United States, with all the rights and duties of such, the yeeset passing 
completely into the possession and the master, officers, and crew absolutely under 
the control of the United States. The owner, master, officers, and crew shall be 
notified of the oommencement and terminatian of the vessel's employment in the 
service of the War or Navy Department, and a proper notation shall be made*on the 
ship's articles prior to the signing thereof, showing that the master, officers, and crew 
have entered into the service of the United States. Monthly, or im soon as possible 
after the termination in a United States port of anv voyage in the service of the War 
or Navy Department, the owner shall furnish the United States as- a voucher a state- 
ment by the United States shipping commissioner which shall certify the dateaimd 
amounts of the payment of the wages and boni^es of the master, officers, and crew as 
the same may ai^ar on the completed articles. 

4. Nationality of crew. — So far as practicable, every member of the crew shall be an 
American citizen, citizens and subjects of enemy or ally ef enemy nations always 
ex<;luded. Full list of crew, with their' ratings and nationalities, shall, if required, 
be produced to the United States at the time of delivery of the vessel or on the entry 
into the pav of the vessel of such member or members of the cre#. 

6. Umtea States mil movide fuel, ete.— The United States shall provide and pay 
for all coids or other fuel, fresh water, port chaiges, pilotages, agencies, commission^, 
brokerage, wharfage, and consular charges (except those pertaining to the master, 
officers, and such part of the crew as the owner is responsible for under clause 2), and 
all other usual expenses paid by charterer under so-called ''Govemihent form time 
charter/' except as otherwise provided. The United States shall reimburse the dwn^ 
for all inccHne or excess profits taxes in foreign countries upon income or profits derived 
from the vessel and accruing to the United States. 

6. Dunnage, — ^The United States shall provide the necessary dunnage and shifting 
boards, but the owner shall allow the United States the use of dunnage and shifting 
boards already on board the steamship, the United States to have the privilege <3 
using the shifting boards for dunnage, but making good any damage thereto. 

7. Fuel on deHvery and redelivery. — ^The United States shall accept and pay for all 
fuel on board at the time of delivery under the requisition order, and the owner rihall 
on the redelivery of the steamship pay for all fuel left on board, at the current market 
price at the respective ports of delivery and redelivery. A statement of such fuel 
shall be furnished forthwith by the owner to the United States for verification. 

8. Payment of hire, — ^The United States ^udl pay for the use of the steauiship ai 
the monthly rate which shall from time to time be established by the United States 
Shipping Board for a vessel of her descripticm, commencing on and from the hour that 
she snail be ready for delivery under the requisition (and is so reported to the United 
States) and at and after the same rate f<n"any part of a month, hire to continue until 
the hour at which the vessel may be ready for redelivery at a United States, port 
(and is so reported to the owner). 

If the United States Shipping Board shall hereafter lower the rate of hir^ from tihat 
in effect on the date of the requisition v the owner shall have the option oi canceling 
this requiation charter as of the date of such reduction, without prejudice to the 
rights of either party. 

Payment of hire shall be made in the District of Columbia, in cash, monthly, as 
earned, at the end of each calendar month. If the vessel is lost, hire shall be paid up 
to and including the date of her loss (if the time of her loss be uncertain, then up to 
and including the date she is last heajd from). 

DeadrMoeight tonnage. — Dead-weight tonnage shall be based on summer freeboard 
assigned or to be assigned with reference to North Atlantic service, according to the 
standards of any recognized classification society; proper evidence of such.aasignment, 
together with a true copy of the dead weight scale of the vessel, shall, if posSble, be 
furnished by the owner. Until reasonable opportimity has been affordea the owner 
to procure such assignment, hire shall be paid on dead-weight tonnage as certified by 
the owner; any excess or deficiency in such hire to be adjusted upon subsequent 
determination of summer freeboard. 

9. Clas9ification,—A certified statement from a recognized classification society that 
the vessel has been classed as fit for her previous usual service shall, if (it^inable at a 
reaiKmable cost, be f lunmshed by the owner. Any alterations which are made to obtain 
a class for North Atlantic service which are not req uired to obtain a class for the vessere 
previous usual service shall be made by and at the expense of the United States, but 
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tHere shall be no deduction from the hire for time consumed in making such altera- 
tions. So far as the exi^ncies of the service will permit, the owner shall do all things 
necessary to maintain tne vessel's class. 

10. Inereaae in crew* a wajjea and bonuses i — In addition to the aforesaid compensa- 
tion for use (^ the steamship, the United States agrees to reimburse the owner for any 
proper increases in wages and bonuses ov^ the standard prevailing August 1, 1917, 
& master, officers, and cpbw, the owner to produce satisfactory evidence of such 
increases in wages or bonuses. 

11. Inventory of outfit.— The United States shall have the use of' all outfit, equip- 
ment, ukl appliances without extra cost, and the same or their substantial equivalent 
shall be returned to the owner when the vessel is redelivered in the same or as good order 
and condlti<m as when received, ordinary wear and- tear and damage due to the opera- 
tion ol risks assumed by ^e own^ excepted. An inventory, shall be furnished 
forthwith by the owner to the United States for v^fication. 

12. Insumnf^ of vessel. — The owner shall assume the marine ripks, inchidinc colli- 
sion ISabilitietf (excepting losses and liabilities arising from iMir risks). The Unit^ 
States .«^hall assume xrar risks (including collision liabilities), as excluded by the follow- 
ing clause in the American hull policy, 1910 form: "Warranted free of capture, seiz- 
ure, arrest, restraint, or detainment, or the ironsequences thereof; or of any attempt 
thereat (piracy except«l), and also from all consequences of hostilities or warlike 
operations, whether oefore or after the declaration of war." 

When, however, the requisitioned vessel is it«ed upon voyages different from those 
from which she has been taken and for ^i-hich she was intended; and by reason thereof 
the owner is compelled to pay an* excessive premium in the new service iii which 
she is engaged as compared with other vessels in such ser\^ce of approxiniately the 
same age, class, and value, the fftcts may be shown to the United States Shippin*^ 
Board, and if the facts are so found; the United States will pav the excess premiura, 
based upon value not in excess of that on which the vessel has heretofore usually been 
insuredi The value thus insured shall not be deemed in any way indicative of the 
just compensation to be paid in case of loss or dama^re due to the operation of risks 
afsiinied oy ike United States. 

The Umted States also shall pay additional premium (based upon value not in 
excess of that on which the vessel ha^ heretofore usually been insured) requi*^ for 
vovages outside the following warranties: 

(a) Warranted' not to enter or sail from any port or ports, place or places in British 
North America on the Atlantic coast, except Halifax. Tx)ui5btirg, and Sydney, for 
purpose of coaling, arming, and compulsory examination by the British Government, 
and not north of 50® nortE latitude on the Pacific coa^t. 

(b) Wanunted not to enter the Baltic beyond l^^ east longitude, or sail from a 
loading port the^in between October 1 and April 1. 

(c) Warranted not to sail for or from any port or place on the north coast of Europe 
between North Cai>e tmd Cs^e Kanin, and not to proceed east of Cape Kanin in the 
Arctic Ocean. 

<d\ Warranted not to sail with Indian coal as rareio bet>^-een March 1 and June 30. 

(e) Warranted not to sail for or from any port or place in the Berins? Sea or Alaska 
or Siberia (except that vessels may enter or sail from Vladivostok between May 1 
and Nov. 1). 

And if the vessel be seaworthy at the time of her delivery under the requisition 
and at the commencement of the voyage from the United States, but subsequently 
becomes unsea worthy so a<* to constitute a breach of marine insurance warmnty of 
seaworthinofis, and such unseaworthiness be not due to or permitted to continue by 
the neglect or misconduct of the owuct or his agents, and loss or damacre ensues which 
is proximately occasioned by such unseaworthiness, the United StaUm will assume 
such marine loss, in case the same nhall be uncollectible, the extent of whivh shall be 
ascertained as of the date of suv'h loss or damage. The United States Shipping Board 
shall have the right to determine finally any question of fact arising under this pant- 



grauh. 
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.pon givin|? five days' written notice the United States may elect to assume all 
marine risks, includiog collision liabilities. 

In the event and to the extent that the owner shall not be able to secure marine 
ia'^urance from established insurance companies at rates considered reasonable by 
the United States Shiupinp Board, the T^nited States shall assume the marine risks, 
including collisioD Hahilities, until such time as the owner shall be able to secure 
such insurance. 

Whenever the United States assumes the marine risks, including collision liabilities, 
or any part thereof, a deduction which in the opinion of the Ignited States Shippini^ 
Board represents a proper premium charge .shall be made from the monthly rate of 
hire. 
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If the vessel ehall be lost in a nervico where she may have been exposed to both 
imr and inuiihe riske, in the event of there beint^ no evidence bs to whether loeR is 
due to marine or war riric, it shall be presumed to be due to war risk. 

The o^Tier shall insure airatnst the usual protectdon and indemnity risks for the full 
Itmteetion of the owner and the United States, the expense thereof to be bonie 50 
per cent by the owner and 50 per cent by the Ignited States. 

IS. Insurance of creum. — Except when'the vessel becomes a public ship, as provided 
in clause 3, the owner mtist provide and pay for all insurance on the master, oflflcers, 
and crew, as required by law: Prwnded, kowner, That the United States shall reim* 
burse the owner lor all warnnsk insurance, required by law, on the master, oflRceis, 
and crew. 

14. Compensation in event of loss or damage — Option to substitute vessel. — In case of 
loss or damage due to the opemtionof a risk assumed by the Ignited 8tatee, just com- 
pensation for such loss or damasee, with interest at 6 per cent per annum, commen#v 
ing 30 days after proof of stich loss or damage, shall be psdd by the United* States in 
the District of Columbia, interest not to be paid, however, if tie owner resorts to any 
court for the purpose of establishing the amount of the just com^nsation. The 
United States shall, however, have the option (to be exercised within 90 days after 
the date of lofw or constructive loss as provided in cla\i0e 15) of delivering to the owner 
within a year after the loss, in lieu ctf such payment, a vessel of substantially nmilar 
tonnage, type, class, and value and of Bubstantially no greater age (any deficiency 
in value to be pwid for in cash), paying interest in the meanwhile fiom the date of loss 
at the rate of* G per cent per annum on the value of the lost vessel . 

15. Ctmstmctive total loss. — If the steamship sustains serious damage or other injury 
arisin<^ from the operation of a risk assumea by the United States, to such extent 
that Uie United States shall, without regard to any rule of law, consider her a total 
loss, the United States shall have the option (to be exercised within 90 days there- 
after) of declaring the steamiMp to be a total loss as of the date of the damage, and 
of taking over or selling her, and tho owner's rights as to compensation shall be the 
same as provided in clause 14, interest to commence 30 davs after proof ol the damage. 

16. Space and acemmmodations. — ^The whole reach of tne vessel's holds, decks, and 
other places of loading and occommodatfonr (not to be loaded beyond what she can 
reasonably stow and carry) shall be at the disposal of the United States, reserving 
cmly proper and sufficient space for ship's officers, crew, tackle, apparel, furniture, 
provisions, stores, and fuel. 

17. Duties of vtaster. — ^The master shall prosecute his voyages with the utmost 
dispatch, shall render all customary assLstance with ship's crew and boats, and' use 
aU diligence in caring for ventilation of the cargo. The master shall be under the 
orders and directions of the United States or its nominees as regards employment or 
agency. The United States shall load, stow, and trim the cargo at its own expense 
and rioc under the supervision of the master, who is to have bills of ladinsf for cargoes 
mgned as presented, without prejudice to an^ term or provieson of this contract, and 
the United States nereby agrees to indemmfy the owner from all consequences or 
lii^iUties t^at may arise irom the master's si^^ng bills of lading or otherwise comply- 
ing with the orders and directions of the Umted States. 

18. ResponsibHityfor naingatio/i.-^The master shall obey all orders and instructions 
which he may receive from the United States or from any of its nominee^ and shall 
in all respects complv with any confidential instructions for masters which may be 
issued by the United States, but he shall be the aqent of the owner in all matters 
respectttSg the management, handhng, and' navigation of the vessel, except when 
tbe ve«5el becomes a public ship or ie otherwise subject to the immediate orders of the 
United States in respect to such matters. 

19. Sctiling direetwns,—The United States shall furnish the master from time to 
time with all requisite instructioos and sailing directions, and ho shall keep a full 
and complete log ol each voyage, which is to be patent to the United States at any 
time. 

20. CompJairUs, — If the United States shall have reason to be dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the master, officers, or any member of the crew, the owner shall, on receiv- 
ing particulars of complaint, investigate the same, and if necessary make a change in 
the appointments. In case of an emeigency not permitting of such complaint and 
investigation, the Unitod States shall have power to remove the master, officors, or 
any member of the crew and to aopoint others in their places, but if possible the 
owner shall be consulted in the malong of such a|ipointments. 

21. Supercargo.- The United States may appoint a representative to accompany 
the steamshij), who shall be furoished, free of charge, with first-class accommodations, 
if space permits, and the same fare as provided at the captain's table. 

22. Lapse of Aire.— In the event of loss of time from deficiency of men or stores^ 
breakdown of machinery, stranding, collision, dry-docking for the purpose of examin- 
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ing or painting underwater parts or makini; any repairs, or from any other cause pre- 
venting the working of the vessel for more than 24 consecutive hours, the hire snidL 
be reduced one-half until the vesrisl be again in an efficient state to resume her service; 
provided, however, that in case of loss of time in a port in the war zone, or at sea, due 
to any such cause., no such reduction shall be mane if the owner shall show that he 
used due diligence to avoid such loss of time: Provided further, That tJbere shall be no 
reduction of hire on account of loss of time arising from a war risk. Should the vessel 
be driven into port or anchorage by., stress of weather, or from any accident to cargo, 
detention or loss of time occasioned thereby shall not be the cause for anv cessation or 
reduction of hire. In any case of loss of time for which no reduction of nire is made, 
credit shall be given to the United States for any expenses saved by the owner during 
Kuch time. 

23. Drtt-docking, — The steamship shall be dry-docked and her bottom cleaned and 
painted in the Lnited States whenever the United States and the master think neces- 
sary, but at least once in each eight months, provided the exigency permits. 

24. Limitation of liability, — ^Throughout the period of service under this Time 
Form losses or damages arising or occasioned by the following causes shall be always 
excepted, viz, the act of God, perils of the seas, nre on board, in hull, ciuft, or on shore, 
barratry of the master or crew, enemies, pirates, robbers or thieves, arrests ana 
restraints of princes, rulers, and peoples, collisioDs and strandings. explosions, bunt- 
ixig of boilers, breakage of shafts, or any latent defect (even if existing at the begin- 
ning of the voyage, out not discoverable by due diligence) in the hull, boilers, 
machinery, or appurtenances, negligence, deMult, or error in judgment of the pilot, 
master, or crew, or other servants of the owner, in the management or navigation of 
the steamship. 

This *' time form ''is subject to all the terms and provisions of and any or all the 
exemptions from liability contained in the act of Congress approved February 13, 1893. 

25. Oear lights, — The owner shall provide gear for all ship's derricks, and shall 
maintain the gear of the vessel as fitted. The owner shall x»ovide oil and lanterns 
for night work or vessel shall give use of electric lights when fitted therewith. The 
owner shall provide ropes, falls, slings, and blocks necessary to handle ordinary caigo 
up to 3 tons in weight, but at the expense of the United States. 

26. Day and nipht work overtime. — ^The vessel shall work day and night, as required, 
and the st«am winches shall be at the service of the United States by day and night, 
with full steam; whenever possible without additional expense to the owner same 
to be worked free of cost by the crew. The United States shall reimburse the owner 
for all overtime, provided tne same be certified by the agent or nominee oi the United 
States; or, if no agent is present, by the master, at such standard rates as may be in 
force from time to time. 

27. Alterations and vesseVs condition on redelivery. — ^The United States may at any 
time remove or alter, at its expense, all or any of the fittings of the vessel, and may 
erect any new fittings which may be required to render the vessel available for service 
to the United States, provided that she shall, at the cost of the United States, be 
redelivered to the owner in the same or as good order and condition as that in which 
she was when delivered to the United States, ordinary wear and tear and damage due 
to the operation of risks assumed by the owner excepted, or just compensation for the 
dama^ thus occasioned to the vessel, with interest at 6 per cent per annum com- 
mencing 30 days after the proof of such damage upon redelivery of the vessel, shall 
be paid by the United States, in the District of Columbia, interest not to be paid, 
however, if the owner resorts to any court for the purpose of establishing the amount 
of the just compensation. 

28. Salvage. — ^AU derelicts and salvage shall be for the equal benefit of the United 
States and the owner, after deducting all expenses incident thereto and the propor- 
tion due to the master, officers, uid crew. 

29. General average r--Qenenl average, if incurred; shall be settled at New York 
according to York- An twerp rules of 1890 and Antwerp rule of 1903, and as to matters 
not covered thereby according to the customs and practice of the port of New York. 

30. Liens, — ^The United States shall have a lien on the vessel for all moneys paid 
and not earned or due to the owner and for all advances and overpayments made, 
and the United States shall have a li^i on all cargoes and goods for the payment of 
freights and charges, including dead freight, demurrage, forwarding chaiges, chaiges 
for carriage to port of shiranent, and for general average claims. 

31. No Memoer of or Delegate to Congress, or R^ddent Commissioner, nor any 
person employed by the United States Shipping Board is or shall be admitted to 
any share or part of this contract, or to any oenefit which may arise therefrom, but 
under provisions of section lltt of the act of Congress approved March 4, 1909j this 
stipulation, so far as it relates to Members of or Delegates to Congress, or Besident 
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Commissioners, shall not extend or be construed to extend to any contract made 
with an incorporated company for its g^ieral benefit. 

32. Arbitration. — Any mspute of law or fact arising under this "time form," except 
as to the rate of hire and the compensation for actual or constructive total loss of the vech 
sel, and except as to matters expressly left to be decided by the United States Shipping 
B<mrd, shall be referred to the arbitration of three persons, one appointed by the 
owner, one by the United States, and the third by the two so chosen. They may 
proceed in any manner determined by ^emselves, and their decision, or that of any 
two of them, shall be final, and for ^e purpose of enforcing anv award hereunder 
the agreement may be made a rule of court. Such arbitration shall be a condition 
precedent to the commencement of any action. 

8PBCIAL CLAUSES — ^PASSBNOEB SHIPS. 

33. The owner of a passenger vessel shall permit the use, without extra cost therefor, 
of all cooking utensils and facilities already aboard the vessel, provided the same or 
their substantial equivalent be redelivered to the owner in the same or as good order 
and condition as when received, ordinary wear and tear and damage due to the 

r'ation of risks assumed by the owner excepted. An inventory of such property 
1 be furnished forthwith by the owner to the United States for verification. 

34. The owner of a passenger vessel, if requested by the United States, whenever 
passengers are on board the vessel, shall operate and maintain the saloon mess, for 
which the owner shall be compensated at reasonable rates to be fixed by the United 
States. 

35. The owner of a passen^r vessel, if requested by the United States, shall operate 
and maintain a troop mess, m which the meals served shall be the equivalent of the 
authorized United States Army garrison ration, and for which the owner shall be 
compensated at reasonable rates to be fixed by the United States. 

36. Whenever passengers are carried (troops or others) the United States shall 
receive all the earnings therefrom, and pay all expenses incidental thereto which 
are not assumed by the owner under the other provisions of this "time fonn," in- 
cluding repairs ana upkeep of fittings (subject to ordinary wear and tear but not 
breakage), and shall also furnish any adoitions it may require; or, in the alternative, 
shall make a special arrangement with the owner on a per head basis. 

SPECIAL CLAUSES — TANKERS. 

37. Tanks to he oU tight. — ^The owner guarantees that the tanks are oil tight at the 
time of delivery and shall take every precaution to maintain them in this condition 
duringthe service, but shall not t>e responsible for leakage. 

38. The owner shall facilitate the dischai^ge of oil fuel to such ships as the United 
States shall direct, and shall provide a Y piece with the necessary reducers for each 
discharge up to the maximum nimiber which can be used simultaneously. 

Bare Boat Form. 

1 . Period of service — Vessel to be completely equipped and fit — MoHng gooddeferts.—^The 
steamship shall remain in the service of the Umted States under the reanisition order 
to be employed as and where the United States may from time to time aetemline and 
for such period of time as the United States may determine, but such period shall not 
extend beyond the first arrival of the steamship in an American port six months after 
peace is declared, unless she shall be required tor Government purposes. The vessel. 
When placed at the disposal of the United States j as directed by it, shall be or shall 
forthwith be made at the oxx)en8e of the owner tight, staunch, strong, and well and 
sUflSciently tackled, appareled, furnished, outfitted, and equipped, and in every 
respect seaworthy and in good nmning oraer and condition, and shall be fit for the 
service in which die has usually been emploved, having on her delivery United 
States inspection certificate that the steamship has met all reciuirements to fit her for 
ihe trade in which she is employed at the time of the requisition, except that no such 
ccitificate shall be required if she be a foreign-built vessel not at present subject to 
the United States steamboat inspection laws as provided in the ranama Canal act. 
as amended August 18, 1914. Any deficiency in these respects must be remedied 
forthwith at the expense of the owner; and any time lost in remedying such deficiency 
is not to be paid f or oy the United States. 

2. Operation.— The United States, at its sole expense, shall man, operate, victual, 
and supply the vessel. 

3. Port charoes.—The United States shall pay all port charges, pilotages, and all 
other costs and expenses incident to the use and operation of the vessel. 
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4. War and marine risks. — ^The United States shalt awume w, marine, and all other 
risks of whatsoever nature or kind, including all risk of liability for damage occamoned 
to other vesaels, persons, or property. 

5. Payment of hire. — The United States shall pay for the use of the steamohip at the 
monthly rate which shall from time to time be establie^ed by the Unitea States 
Shipping Board for a vessel of her description, commencing on and from the hour 
when she shall be ready for delivery under the requisition (and is so reported to the 
United States) and at and after the same rate for any part of a month, hire to continue 
until the hour at which the vessel may be ready for redelivery at a United States 
port (and is so reported to the owner). 

If the United States Shipping Board shall hereafter lower the rate of hire from that 
in effect on October 15, 1917, the owner shall have the option of canceling this requisi- 
tion charter as of the date of such reduction, without prejudice to the rights of either 
party. 

Payment of the hire shall be made in the District of Columbia, in carii, monthly, 
as earned, at the end of each calendar month. If the vessel is lost, hire shall be paid 
up to and including the date of her loss (if the time of her loss be uncertain, then up 
to and including the date she is last heard from). 

Dead-weight tonnage. — Dead-weight tonnage diall be based on summer freeboard 
assigned or to be assigned with reference to North Atlantic service, according to the 
standards of any recognised classification society; proper evidence of such assign- 
ment, together with a true copy of the dead-w^ht scale of the vessel, shall, if possible, 
be furnished by the owner. Until reasonable opportunity has been afforded the owner 
to procure such assignment, hire shall be paid on dead-weight tonnage as certified 
by the owner, any excess or deficiency in sudi hire to be adjusted upon subsequent 
determination of summer freeboard. 

6. Classi^cation. — A certified statement from a recognized classification society 
that the vessel has been classed as fit for her usual previous service shall, if obtainable 
at a reasonable cost, be furnished by the owner. Any alterations which are made to 
obtain a class for North Atlantic service which are not required to obtain a class for 
the veesers previous usual service shall be made bv and at the expense of the United 
States, but there shall be no deduction from the hire for time consumed in making: 
such alterations. So far as the exigencies of the service will permit, the United States 
shall do all things necessary to maintain the vessel's class. 

7. Fuel andstorea. — The United State? shall accept and pay for all fuel and consum- 
able stores in Rood order and condition on board at the time of vessel's delivery imder 
the requisition order, and the owner shall, on redelivery, pay for all such supplies 
left on board at the current market price at the respective ports of delivery and re- 
deU verv . An inventory of al 1 such supplies ^all be furnished forthwith by tiie owner 
to the United States for verification. 

8. Outfit and equipment. — The United States shall have the use of all outfit, equip- 
ment, and appliances without extra cost, provided same or their substantial equivalent 
shall be returned to the owner when the vessel is redelivtted in the same or as good 
order and condition as when received, ordinarjr wear and tear excepted. An inven- 
tory of such property shall be furnished forthwith by the owner to the United States 
for verification. 

9. Compensation in event of loss or damage. — In case of actual or constructive loss 
as provided in clause 10, due to the operation of a risk assumed by the United States, 
just compensatioir for such loss, with interest at 6 per cent per annum, commencing 
30 days ^ter the date of such loss, shall be paid by the United States in the District 
of Columbia, interest not to be paid, however, if the owner resorts to any court for the 
purpose of establishing the amount of the just compensation. The United States 
sbau, however, have the option (to be exercised within 90 days after the date of such 
actual or constructive loss) of delivering to the owner ^-ithin a year after such loss, 
in lieu of such payment, a vessel of substantially similar tonnage, type, class, and value 
and of substantially no greater age (any deficiency in value to Se paid for in cash), 
paying interest in the meanwhile from the date of loss at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum on the value of the lost vessel. 

In case of damage (not constituting an actuid or constructive loss) due to the opera- 
tion of a risk assumea by the United States, the vessel ^udl, at the cost of the United 
States, be restored to the owner at the expiration of her service under the reamsition. 
in the same or as good order and condition as that in which she was when aeliverea 
to the United States, ordinary wear and tear excepted, or just compensatioQ for the 
damage, with interest at 6 per cent per annum, commencing 30 days after proof of such 
damage upon redelivery of the vessel, shall be paid by the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, interest not to be paid, however, if the owner resorts to any court 
lor the purpose of establishing the amount of the just compensation. 
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10. Constructive total Io9a. — If the steamship Hustains eeriouB daiiMMte or other iii|ury 
to ^e extent that the United States shall, without re^d to any rule of lev, conaider 
her a tots^l loss, the United States shall have the optimi (to be exercised withing'90 
days thereafter) of declaring the steamship to be a total loss as of the dataof thedamage, 
anH of taking over or selling her, and the owner's rights as to coiqpensation ^lall be the 
name as provided in clause 9, interest to commence 30.davs after the date of the damage. 

11. Alterations and vesseVs condition on redelivery. — The United States may at any 
time remove or alter, at its expense, all or any of the fittings ot the vessel, and may 
erect any new fittings which may be required to render the vessel available f«r service 
to the United States, provided that the vessel shall, at the cost of the United States, 
be restored to the owner at the expiration of her service under the requisition in the 
same or as good order and condition as that in which she was when delivered to the 
United States, ordinary wear and tear excepted, or just compensation ixa the damage 
thus occasioned to the vessel, with interest at 6 per cent p«r annum, coamieiicing 
30 days after the proof of such damage upon redelivery of the vessel, shall be paid by 
the United States in the District of Columbia, interest not to be pwd, howevwr, if the 
owner resorts to any court lor the purpose of establishing the amount of the just com- 
pensation. 

12. Liens. — ^The United States shall have a lien on the vessel for all moneys ipfod 
and not earned or due to the ownear and for all advances and ovei^payments made, 
and the United States shall have a lien on all cargoes and goods for the payanent of 
freights and charges, including dead freight, demurrage, forwarding charges, ckaiges 
for carriiu^e to port of shipment, and lor general average claims. 

13. Arbitration. — Any dispute of law or fact arising under this ''•bare boat ^fqrrn," 
except as to the rate of hire and the compensation lor actual or constructive iotal loss 
of the vessel and except as to matters expressly left to be decided by the United States 
Shipping Board, shall be referred to the arbit^tion of Uiree pmvons, one ^ppointod 
by the owner, one by the United States, and the third by the two so dioeen. They 
may proceed in any manner determined by themselves, and their decision, or (that 
of any two of them, shall be final, and for the purpose of enforcing any award hereunder 
the agreement may be made a rule of court. Such arbitration shall be a condition 
precedent to the commencement of any action. 

14. No Member of or Delegate to Com^ess or Resident Ckunmissioner, nor any pemoa. 
employed b^ the United States Shipping Board, is or shall be admitted to any share 
or part of tms contract, or to any benefit which may arise therefrom, but under the 
provisions of section 116 of the act of Congress approved March 4, 1909, this stipukution, 
BO far as it relates to Members of or Delegates to Congress or Resident Comnusaion^ 
shall not extend or be construed to extend to any contract made with an incorporatea 
company for its general benefit. 

SPECIAL CLAUSE — ^PASSENGER SHIP. 

15. The owner of a passenger vessel shall permit the use, withottt extra cost theceCir, 
of adl cooking utensils and facilities already aboard the vessel, provided ihe same or 
their substantial equivalent be returned to the owner when the vessel is redelivered 
in as good order and c<MQdition as when received, ordinary wear and tear excepted. 
An inventory of such property shall be furnished forthwith by the own^ to the United 
States lor verification. 

SPECIAL CLAUSES — TANKERS. 

16. Tanks toheoU tight.— The owner guarantees tiiat the tonics are oU Up^t M the 
time of d^ very. 

17. Gsor.— To facilitate the discharge of oil fuel, the^wner shall Movide a Y |»eoe 
with necessary reducers for each discharge up to the naaximum number which oan be 
used flimultaneouBly. 

Exhibit K. 
(tr. S. S. B. Charter Form No. 8.] 
Unitbd Btatbs Shippino Boasd. 
requisition agreement — tan|c stsamsh27. 

Re(|ttisitkm tgreement, dated , 1918, between hereinafter 

called the ''owner," and the United States, acting through tlie United States Ship- 
l^ng Board, witnesseth that 

Whereas, by order dated October 12, 1917, the United States requisitioned the use 
of vessels of me character in said requisition order set forth, including certain tank 
steamships then belonging to the owner; and 
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Whereas the United States Shipping Board and the owner desire to define the rights 
and duties of the United States ^pping Board and of the owner with respect to 
the operation of said tank steamships under requisition as and where the United 
States Shipping Board shall direct. 

Now, therefore, it is agreed between the parties as follows: 

First. The owner agrees to sign reauisition charters (U. S. 8. B. Charter Fonn No. 3) 
covering all tank steamships owned by it which were included within the description 
of said requisition order, said requisition charters to be effective as between the parties 
hereto as of the date when said charters would have been effective under the terms 
of said requisition order if they had been signed and delivered on October 12, 1917. 
If any tank steamship coining within the description in said requisition order set 
forth has been requisitioned by the United States Shipping Board, acting on behall 
of the United States, by special order prior to October 12, 1917, the said requisition 
charter riiall be deemea to be efTective as of the date when such special requisition 
became effective. The parties agree to account to and with each other under said 
charters and this agreement as though said charters had become effective as aforesaid, 
it being understood, however, that no expenses heretofore actually incurred in good 
faith in connection with the operation, repair, and maintenance (other than such 
repairs as may have been neces^uy in order to place said tank steamdiips in good 
order and condition as provided in said requisition charters) of the said tank steam- 
ships since the respective dates when said requisition charters may have become 
effective respectively as aforesaid, shall be excluded from any such account. Nothing 
contained in this agreement shall be construed to cancel or affect any insurance which 
has been heretofore taken out by the owner from insurance com^Etnies or other in- 
surers, or to impair in anjr way any claim of the owner which has neretofore accrued 
or may hereafter accrue with respect to any such insurance, or any claim of the owner 
or any insurance company or any insurer against any third party, which has hereto- 
fore accrued or which may hereafter accrue, in respect to any loss or damage to any 
tank steamship covered by this agreement. The owner shall not, by the execution 
of said reauisition charters or any accounting, payment, or adjustment thereunder, 
be deemea to have accepted the compensation provided for in the "bare boat form" 
of such charters as the just compensation required by law, unless it shall so elect, nor 
shall it be deemed to have made any voluntary payment precluding action under 
clause "Third*' hereof for the just compensation required by law, it being understood, 
however, that the validity, effect, and application of the requisition order of October 
12, 1917, in accordance with the terms thereof, as to any vessel covered thereby, shall 
be recognized by the owner for all purposes of this agreement. 

Second. Except during such period as said tank steamships may be or may have 
been operated in transatlantic service, or in some service other than that of the owner, 
said tank steamships shall be operated in the possession and service of the owner and 
for the sole risk and account ot the owner free from any obligation to account here- 
under to the United States Shipping Board, and the use of said tank steamships in 
such case by the owner shall be in full satisfaction of the obligations of the United 
States and the owner under said requisition applicable to such period, and/or under 
any operating agreement as contemplated by clause "Fourth** hereof. 

Third. While operated in transatlantic service, or in some service other than that 
of the owner, said tank steamships shall be operated under the terms and conditions 
of the "bare boat form" of requisition charter (U. S. S. B. Charter Form No. 3). If 
the owner refuses to accept the hire established by the United States Shipping Board 
as the just compensation required by law, the United States shall pay to the owner 
75 per cent of such hire as the same becomes due and the owner shall be entitled, in 
accordance with the law, to sue the United States to recover such further sum as will 
constitute, when added to said 76 per cent, the just compensation required by law. 
Said "bsire boat form** of requisition charter shall be deemed effective since noon of 
October 15, 1917, as to said tank steamships while employed in transatlantic service 
or in some service other than that of the owner, from the time the owner's cargoes are 
discharged and vessels are put in good order and condition, as provided in clause 
"First" of said "bare boat form" until cargoes are discharged and vessels are put in 
like good order and condition as specified in said "bare boat form" and are ready for 
redeuvery to owner at a port not less advantageous to the owner than the port of de- 
livery, but said "bare boat form" shall not be deemed effective as to any tank steam- 
ship trading to and from American ports that sailed on its voyage before noon, October 
16, 1917, until retiun to a United States port upon completion of such voya^; and said 
"bare boat form" diall not be deemed effective as to any tank steamship retuminff 
light or in ballast until it reaches owner's loading port and is put in good order and 
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condition as aforesaid, or until it is, prior to the arrival at such port, diverted from its 
course to the prejudice of the owner. 

Foiuih. WTien operated in transatlantic service, or in some service other than that 
of the owner, the owner, when requested, agrees to act as operating agent of the United 
States Shipping Board for such compensation as may be determined by said board 
according to a general plan to be hereafter established. 

Fifth. The United States Shipping Board will recommend that the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance be open to the owner while its tank steamships are operated in the 
possession and service of the owner as contemplated in clause ^* Second" hereof. 

Sixth. For the purposes of this agreement, a tank steamship shall be deemed in the 
service of the owner only — 

(a) When employed in the usual previous service customarily maintained by the 
owner, carrying cargoes exclusively owned by the owner or by a company afBuated 
with it under common control or 

(6) When employed in the carriage of cargoes owned by any other owner of tank 
steamships or a company affiliated with it under common control in the usual previous 
service customarily maintained by any such owner, provided, however, that in such 
case the freight charged and the differentials allowed shall not be fixed at amounts 
which will yield a greater return to the owner on any voyage than that produced by 
the requisition rates from time to time established oy the United States Shipping 
Board. 

All freights collected for the carriage of cargoes other than as above stated shall be 
accounted for under the "bare boat form" of requisition charter (U. S. S. B. Charter 
Form No. 3), as provided for in clauses "First" and *'Third" of this agreement; 
the owner, however, of any tank steamship not covered by requisition charter 
(U.S. S B. Charter Form No. 2) reserving the rights specified in clause "Third " hereof 
to accept 75 per cent of the hire established oy the United States Shipping Board 
as the just compensation required by law, and to bring suit against the U nited States 
for such just compensation. 

Seventh. In cases where any vessel shall pass from owner's service to Government 
service, or vice versa, under circumstances which would render the taking of an 
inventory or the exact ascertainment of the portions of any items of expenses or dis- 
bursements (other than insurance premiums) which should be chargeable to the 
owner or to the United States, as the case may be, in respect of different parts of a 
given voyage or given period of time, impossible, difficult, uneconomical, or inprac- 
ticable, there shall be an equitable and proportionate di\'ision between the owner 
and the United States Shipping Board of^ the cost of supplies or other expenses or 
disbursements which may nave been actually incurred during such voyage or such 
period of time. 

Eighth. This agreement shall have no effect upon the requisition charters (U. 
8. S. B. Charter Form No. 2), if any, which may have been signed by the owner 
covering tank steamships which were under construction for the owner on August 
3, 1917, and which were commandeered by the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation on that date, and were subsequently transferred to the 
owner; all such requisition charters which have heretofore been signed covering 
such tank steamships shall be in full force and effect according to the terms thereof, 
except that until five days' written notice to the contrary is given to the owner by 
the tJnited States Shipping Board while any such tank steamship is operated in the . 
service of the owner, as hereinbefore defined, other than in transatlantic service, 
the owner shall have (upon the conditions hereinbefore stated) the use of the tank 
steamship for his own nsk and account in full satisfaction of the obligation of the 
United States and the owner under such requisition charter applicable to such period 
and/or under any operating agreement as contemplated by clause "Fourth" hereof. 
The provisions of tnis clause Eighth " shall also be applicable to any tank steam- 
ships completed since August 3, 1917, which may hereafter be transferred to the 
owner and to any other tank steamships as to which the owner may hereafter execute 
and deliver said requisition charter (tj. S. S. B. Charter Form No. 2). 

Witness to the signature of — , Owner. 

By 

Witness to the signature of— The UNrrEo States Shipping Board, 
By , Director of Operations, 

62880'*— S. Doc. 38, 67- 
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Exhibit L. 

IFonn 1029-8. B. U. 8. 8. B. Charter Form No. 3. 

United States op America. 

REQUISITION charter FOR TANK STEAMSHIP. 

Name of steamship, . 

Type of steamship. 



Dead-weight tonnage, 

Gross tonnage, . 

Knots per hour, 



Date vessel came under requisition, . 

This requisition charter made and concluded upon in the District of Columbia the 

day of , 1918, between ~ , of of , owner of the 

good American — screw steamship of tons gross r^<ister and 

tons net register, built in , having engines of nominal horsepower, pro- 
vided with proper certificate for hull and machinery, and classed at 

of about cubic feet capacity and tons dead- weight capacity, summer 

freeboard, inclusive of permanent bunkers, capable of making an average voyage 

speed when loaded of knots an hour, under ordinary conditions, on a 

consumption of about tons of coal, or about barrels of oil per 24 hours; 

and the United States of America, through the United States Shipping Board — 

Witnesseth: 

Whereas by requisition order dated October 12, 1917, pursuant to the urgent defi- 
ciency act of June 15, 1917^ and the President's Executive order of July 11, 1917, 
the United States has requisitioned the use of the steamship ; and 

Whereas it is desired by the United States and by the owner to define by agreement 
the rights and duties of the United States and of me owner with respect to the oper- 
ation of the vessel under the requisition, and with respect to other matters in connec- 
tion therewith; 

Now therefore, it is agreed as follows: 

First. The vessel shall be operated according to the terms and conditions of the 

requisition agreement, dated ~j 1918, and of the ** bare-boat form,'* which 

are annexed and made parts of this requisition charter, all of which instruments are 
to be construed together at whatever date they may be signed. 

Second. Upon giving five days' written notice to the owner the United States may 
at any time, when the vessel is in a port not less advantageous to the owner than the 
port of delivery, cancel tiiis reauisition charter (including the requisition agreement 
so far as it relates to the vessel), without prejudice to the accrued rights of either 
party, or the requisitioning powers of the United States. 

Witness to the signature of — , Owner, 

. By . 

Witness to the signature of — The United States Shipping Board, 



bare boat porm. 

1. Period of service — Vessel to he completly equipped and fit — Making aood defects. — 
The steamship shall remain in the service of the Ignited States under this ''bare 
boat form" to be employed as and where the United States may from time to 
time determine and for such period of time as the United States may determine, 
but such period shall not extend beyond the first arrival of the steamship in an 
American port, six months after peace is declared, unless she shall be required for 
Government purposes connected with the war emergency. The vessel, idien placed 
at the disposal of the United States, as directed by it, shall be or shall fordiwith be 
made, at the expense of the owner, tight, staunch, strong, and well and sufficiently 
tackled, appareled, furnished, outfitted, and equipped, and in every respenct seaworthy 
and in good running order and condition, and shall be fit for the service in which she 
has usually been employed, having on her delivery United States inspection certificate 
that the steamship has met all rec^uirements to fit her for the trade in which she is em- 
ployed at the time of the requisition, except that no such certificate shall be required 
if she be a foreign-built vessel not at present subject to the United States steamboat- 
inspection laws as provided in the Panama Canal act as amended August 18, 1914. 
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Any deficiency in these respects must be remedied forthwith at the expense of the 
owner, and any time lost in remod>ing such deficiency is not to be paid for by the 
United States. 

2. Operation. — The United States, at its sole expense, shall man, operate, victual, 
and supply the vessel. 

3. Pilot charaes, — The United States shall pav all port charges, pilotages, and all 
other costs and expenses incident to the use and operation of the vessel. 

4. War and marine risks. — The United States shaft assume war, marine, and all other 
risks of whatsoever nature or kind, including all risk or liability for damage occa- 
sioned to other vessels, persons, or property. 

5. Payment of hire, — The United States shall pay for the use of the steamship at the 
monthly rate which shall from time to time be established by the United t:? tales Ship- 
ping Board for a vessel of her description, commencing on and from the hour when she 
sliall be ready for delivery under this ''bare boat form" (,and is so reported to the 
United States) and at and after the same rate for any part of a month, hire to continue 
until the hour at which the vessel may be ready for redeliver^' at a United States port 
(and is so rejwrted to the owner), at the expiration of her service under this "bare boat 
form," provided the owner accepts this "bare boat form" and the compensation 
herein provided for as the just compensation required by law. If the owner does not 
accept this "bare boat form" and tne compensation herein provided as the just com- 
pensation required by law, the United States shall pay to the owner a sum equal to 75 
per cent herein provided as the same shall from time to time become due, and the 
owner shall be entitled, in accordance with the law, to sue the United States to 
recover such further sums as added to said 75 per cent will constitute the just com- 
pensation required by law. 

If the United States Shipping Board shall hereafter lower the rate of hire from that 
in effect October 15, 1917, the owner who may have previously accepted this "bare 
boat form" as the just compensation required by law, may thereafter elect to receive 
75 per cent of the hire as the same shall from time to time become due, and in accord- 
ance with the law, to sue the United States to recover such further sum as added to said 
75 per cent will constitute the just compensation required by law. 

Payment of the hire shall be made in the District of Columbia, in cash, monthly, as 
earned, at the end of each calendar month. If the vessel is lost, hire shall be paid up 
to and including the date of her loss (if the time of her loss be uncertain, then up to 
and including the date she is last heard from). 

Dead-weight tonnage. — Dead-weight tonnage shall be based on summer freeboard 
assigned or to be assigned with reference to North Atlantic service, according to the 
standards of any recognized classification society; proper evidence ol such assignment, 
together with a true copy of the dead- weight scale of the vessel, shall, if possible, be 
furnished by the owner. Until reasonable opportunity has been afforded tne owner to 
procure such assignment, hire shall be paid on dead-weight tonnage as certified by the 
owner, any excess or deficiency in such hire to be adjusted upon subsequent determi- 
nation of summer freeboard. 

6. Claseification. — A certified statement from a recognized classification society that 
the vessel has been classed as fit for her usual previous service shall, if obtainable at a 
reasonable cost, be furnished by the owner. Any alterations which are made to 
obtain a class for North Atlantic service which are not required to obtain a class for the 
vessel's previous usual service shall be made by and at the expense of the United 
States, but there shall be no deduction from the hire for time consumed in making 
such alterations. So far as the exigences of the service will permit, the United States 
shall do all things necessarv to maintain the vessel's class. 

7. Fuel and stores, — The United States shall accept and pay for all fuel and consum- 
able stores in good order and condition on board at the time of vessel's delivery under 
this " bare boat form, " and the owner shall, on redelivery, pay for all such supplies left 
on board, at the current market price at the respective ports of delivery and reoelivery. 
An inventory of all such supplies shall be furnished forthwith by the owner to the 
United States for verification. 

8. OvlfU and equipment. — The United States shall have the use of all outfit, equip- 
ment, and appliances without extra cost, provided same or their substantial equivalent 
shall be returned to the owner when the vessel is redelivered in the same or as good 
order and condition as when received , ordinary wear and tear excepted . An inventory 
of such property shall be furnished forthwith by the owner to the United States for 
verification. 

9. Compemation in event of loss or damage. — In case of actual or constructive loss 
as provided in clause 10, due to the operation of a risk assumed by the United States, 
just compensation for such loss, with interest at 6 per cent per annum, commencing 
30 days after the date of such loss, shall be paid by the United States in the District 
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of Columbia, intorest not to be i)aid, however, if the owner resorts to any court for 
the purpose of establishing the amount of the just compensation. The United States 
shall, however, have the option (to be exercised within 90 days after the date of such 
actual or constructive loss) of delivering to the owner within a year after such loss, 
in lieu of such payment, a vessel of substantially similar tonnage, type, class, and 
value and of substantially no greater age (any deficiency in value to oe paid for in 
cash), paying interest in the meanwhile from the date of loss at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum on the value of the lost vessel. 

In case of damage (not constituting an actual or constructive loss) due to the opera- 
tion of a risk assumed by the United States, the vessel shall, at the cost of the United 
States, be restored to the owner at the expiration of her service under this "bare 
boat form' ' in the same or as pood order and condition as that in which she was when 
delivered to the United Statrs under this **bare boat form," ordinary wear and tear 
excepted, or just compensation for the damage, with interest at 6 per cent per 
annum, commencing 30 da>'8 after proof of such damage upon redelivery of the ves- 
sel, shall be paid by the United States in the District of Columbia, interest not to be 
paid, however, if the owner resorts to any coiurt for the purpose of establishing the 
amount of the just compensation. 

10. Constructive total hss— If the steamship sustains serious damage or other injury 
to the extent that the United States shall, without regard to any rule of law, con- 
sider her a total loss, the United States shall have the option (to be exercised within 
90 da>'8 thoroafter) of declaring the steamship to be a total loss as of the date of the 
damage and of taking over or selling her, and the owner's rights as to compensation 
shall be the same as pro\'ided in clause 9, interest to commence 30 days after the date 
of the damage. 

11. Alterations and vesseVs condition on redelivery. — ^The United States may at 
any time remove or alter, at its expense, all or any of the fittings of the vessel, and- 
may erect any new fittings which may be required to render the vessel available 
for ser\-ice to the United States, pro\'{ded that the vessel shall, at the cost of the 
Ignited States, be restored to the owner at the expiration of her service under this 
"bare boat form" in the same or as good order and condition as that in which she was 
when delivered to the United States under this "bare boat form,*' ordinary wear and 
tear excepted, or just compensation for the damage thus occasioned to the vessel, 
with interest at 6 per cent per annum, commencine 30 davs after the proof of such 
damage upon redelivery of the vessel, shall be paid py the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, interest not to be paid, however, if the owner resorts to any court 
for the purpose of establishing the amount of the just compensation. 

12. Liens. — The United States shall have a lien on the vessel for all moneys paid 
not earned or due to the owner and for all advances and overpayments made, and the 
United States shall have a lien on all cargoes and goods for the payment of freights 
and charges, including dead freight, demurrage, forwarding charges, charges for car- 
riage to port of shipment, and for general average claims. 

13. Arbitration. — Any dispute of law or fact arising under this "bare boat form,** 
except as to the rate of hire and the compensation for actual or constructive total loss 
of the vessel, matters expressly left to be decided by the United States Shipping Board, 
and the rights of the owner to sue reserved under clause 5, shall be referred to the arbi- 
tration of three persons, one appointed by the owner, one by the United States, and 
the third by tlie two so chosen. They may proceed in any manner determined by 
themselves, and their decision, or that of any two of them, shall be final, and for the 
purpose of enforcing any award hereunder the agreement may be made a rule of 
court. Such arbitration shall be a condition precedent to the commencement of any 
action. 

14. No Member of or Delegate to Congress or Resident Commissioner, nor any per- 
son employed by the Unitea States Shipping Board, is or shall be admitted to any 
share or part of this contract or to any benefit which may arise therefrom, but under 
the provisions of section 116 of the act of ConCTess approved March 4, 1909, this stipu- 
lation, so far as it relates to Members of or Delegates to Congress or Resident Com- 
missioners, shall not extend or be construed to extend to any contract made with 
an incorporated company for its general benefit. 

15. Tanks to be oil tight. — The owner guarantees that the tanks are oil tight at the 
time of delivery. 

16. Gear. — To facilitate the discharge of oil fuel, the owner shall provide a Y piece, 
with necessary reducers, for each discharge up to the maximum number which can 
be used simultaneously. 
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EXHIBR M. 
(U. S. 8. B. Charter Fonn No. 6.] 
Unitbd States of America, 
requisition charter vor sailing vessels > 



Name of sailing vessel . 

Type of sailing vessel . 

Dead- weight tonnage . 

Gross tonna^ . 

Date on which vessel entered into pay - 



This requisition charter made and concluded upon in the District of Columbia, 

the day of , 1918, between of (city), (state), owner 

of the good American (insert type of vessel) of , of ;- tons gross 

register and tons net register, buiit in , having auxiliary engines of 

nominal horsepower, provided with proper certificate for hull and machinery, and 
classed at of about cubic feet capacity and tons dead- 
weight capacity, summer freeboard, inclusive of permanent bunkers, if any; and 
the Unitea States of America, through the United States Shipping Board — 

Witnesseth: 

Whereas, by requisition order, dated , 1918, the United States has requisi- 
tioned the use of the sailing vessel , and the vessel has been delivered into pos- 
session of the United States pursuant to the requisition; and 

Whereas, it is desired by the United States and by the owner to fix the compensa- 
tion (hereinafter called hire) which the United States shall pa>r to the owner for use of 
the vessel so requisitioned, and to define by agreement the rights and duties of the 
United States and of the owner with respect to the operation of the vessel under 
the requisition and with respect to other matters in connection therewith; 

Now, therefore, it is agreed as follows: 

First. The terms and conditions under which the vessel is to be operated shall be 
those contained in the "time form" hereto annexed; unless the United States elects 
to operate the vessel under the terms and conditions contained iq the ''bare boat 
form " hereto annexed. Upon giving five days' written notice, the United States may 
at any time, or from time to time, change from the "time form " to the "bare boat 
form,'' or vice versa, the change to become effective when the vessel is in port. 

Second. In consideration of the compensation provided and the other obligations 
assumed by the United States hereunder, the owner accepts this requisition charter 
in full satisfaction of any and all claims he has or may have against the United States 
arising out of the requisition and accepts the compensation herein provided for as the 
just compensation required by law: provided, however ^ That the acceptance of this 
requisition charter shs^l be without prejudice to the claim, if any, that tne owner may 
have against the United States arising out of recoveries against the owner by third 
parties on the vessel's commitments, it being distinctly understood that the United 
States does not in any way admit any liability in respect to any such claim. 

Third. Upon giving five days' written notice to the owner the United States may 
at any time, when the vessel is in a United States port, cancel this requisition charter 
without prejudice to the accrued rights of either party. 

Witness to the signature of — , Owner. 

. By . 

Witness to the signature of — United S'rATES Shipping Board. 
. By . 

time form. 

Whereas the United States has determined to deliver possession of the vessel to 
the owner to be operated by the owner for the United States: 

Now, therefore, it is agreed as follows* 

1. Period of service — Vesael to he completely equipped andjii. — ^The vessel shall remain 
in the service of the United States under the requisition order to be employed as and 
where the United States may from time to time determine, but such period shall not 
extend beyond the first arrival of the vessel in an American port six months after 
peace is declared unless she shall be required for Government purposes. The vessel 
may be towed as and where the United States may direct. The vessel, when placed 
at the disposal of the United States, as directed by it, shall be or shall forthwith be 
made by and at the expense of the owner tight, staunch, strong, and well and sufficiently 
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tackled, apparaled, furnished, outfitted and equipped, and in every respect seaworthy 
and in good running order and condition; and shall he fit for the service in which 
she has usually been employed, having on her delivery United States inspection 
certificate that she has met all requirements of law for such service, and having a 
full complement, including the master, officers, and cre^\ for a vessel of her tonnage. 
Any deficiency in these respects must be remedied by and at the expense of the owner, 
and any time lost and any expense incurred in remedying any such deficiency, 
either at the time of delivery or at any time thereafter, is not to be paid for by the 
United States. 

2. Operation of vessels, wages, etc. — Special eouipment. — ^The owner shall operate the 
vessel for the United Stites, shall provide ana pay for all provisions, wages, bonuses, 
and considar shipping and discharging fees of the master, officers, and crew, and shall 
provide and pay for all cabin, deck, engine roora, and other necessary stores, includimr 
fuel for galley, and shall maintain the vessel in a thoroughly efficient state in hull 
and machinery, tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment during the service. If the 
service requires any special equipment in addition to that required for the veesel's 
previous usual service, such equipment shall be provided and paid for by the Unite<I 
States. 

3. Status of vessel. — ^The owner shall take all proper steps to prevent any suit or 
process from interfering with the servdce of the veppel. 

When a public ship. — When, however, the requisitioned vessel is engaged in the 
service of the War or Nav^- department, the vessel shall have the status of a public 
ship, and although the owner shall continue to provide and pay for all the items stated 
to be provided, and paid for b\ the owner while operating the vessel as provided in 
clause 2, the master, officers, and crew shall become the immediate employees and 
agents of the United States and all the rights and duties of such, the vessel passing 
completely into the possession and the master, officers, and crew absolutely under 
the control of the United States. The owner, master, officers, and crew shall be 
notified of the commencement and termination of the vessel's emplojment in the 
serivce of the War or Navy Department, and a proper notanon shall be made on the 
ship's articles prior to the signing thereof showing that the mneter, officers, and crew 
have entered into the service of the United States. Monthly or as soon as possible after 
the termination in a United States port of any voyage in the service of the War or 
Navy Department the owner shall furnish the United States as a voucher a statement 
by the United States shipping commissioner which shall certify the dates and amounts 
of the payment of the wages and bonuses of the master, officers, and crew as the same 
appear on the completed articles. 

4. Nah'nnalitv of cretP. — So far as practicable every member of the crew shall be 
an American citizen, citizens and subjects of enemy or ally of enemy nations always 
excluded. Full lists of crew, "^ith their ratings and nationalities, shall, if required, 
be produced to the United States at the time of delivery of the vessel or on the entry 
into the pay of the vessel of such member or members of the crew. 

5. United States vnJl provide fuel, etc. — The United States shall provide and pay for 
all coals or other fuel (except galley\ fresh water, port charges, pilotages, agencies, 
commissions, brokerage, wharfage, and consular charges (except those pertaining to 
the master, officers, and crew) and all other usual expenses paid by charterer under 
so-called "Government form time charter," except as otherwise provided. The 
Unite<l States shall reimburse the owner for all income or excess-profits taxes to foreign 
count; i(*y upon iiuomo or profits derived from the vessel and accruing to the United 
States. 

6. Dunnaqe. — Tlie United States shall pro\ide the necessary dunnage and shifting 
boards, but the owner shall allow the Ignited States the iwe of dunnage and shifting 
boards alrea<^lv on board the v^essel. Tlie United States shall have the privilege of 
using the shifting boards for dunnage, but shall make cfood any damage tnereto. 

7. Furl on deliver]! and redelivery. — The United States shall accept and pay for all 
fuel (^except galley) on board at the time of delivery xmder the requisition order, 
and the owner shall on the redelivery of the vessel pay for all fuel left on board ^except 
galley) at the current market price at the respectiv^e ports of delivery and redelivery. 
A statement of such fuel shall be furnished forthwith by the owner to the United States 
for verification. 

8. Patfment of hire. — The United States shall pay for the use of the vessel at the 
monthly rate which shall from time to time be established by the United States 
Shi])ping Board for a sulins: vessel of her description, rommenring on and from the 
hour that she shall be ready for delivery under the requisition Tand is so reported to the 
United States) and at and after the same rate for any part of a month, hire to continue 
until the hour at which the vessel may be ready for redelivery at a United States port 
(and is so reported to tJie owner). 
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If the United Stites Shipping Board shall hereafter lower the time form rate of 
hire from that in effect on the date of the requisition, the owner shall have the option, 
to be exercised within five days after notice, of canceling this "time form," such 
cancellation to become effective when vessel is next in port and free of cargo. 

Payment of hire shall be made in the District of Columbia in caah, monthly, as 
earned, at the end of each calendar month. If tlie vessel is lost, hire shall be paid up 
to and including the date of her loss if the time of her loss is uncertain, then up to and 
including the date she is laet heard from). 

Dead-weight tonnage. — Dead a: eight capacity shall be based on summer freeboard 
assigned or to be assigned with reference to TSorth Atlantic service, according to the 
standards of any recognized classification society, but shall not be deemed to exceed 
the dead -weight carrying capacity of the vessel as determined from actual performance 
when all undenvriters' requirements are complied with. Proper evidence of assign- 
ment, tojjether with a true copy of the dead-weight scale of the vessel, shall, if possible, 
be furnished by the owner. Until reasonable opportunity has been afforded the owner 
to procure such assignment, hire shall be paid on dead-wei-rht tonnage as ceitified by 
the owner, any excess or deficiency in such hire to be subsequently adjusted. 

9. CUissification. — A certified statement from a recognized classificatioii so( iety that 
the vessel has been classed as fit for her previous usual service shall, if obtainable 
at a reasonable cost, be furnished by the owner. So far as the exigencies of the service 
will permit, the owner shall do all things necessarv to maintain the vessel's class. 

10. Inventory of outfit. — The United States shall have the use of all outfit, equip- 
ment, and appliances without extra cost, and the same or their substantial equivalent 
shall be returned to the owner when the vessel is redelivered in the same or as good 
order and condition as when received, ordinary wear and tear and damage due to the 
operation of risks assumed by the owmer excepted. An inventory shall be furnished 
forthwith by the owner to the United States for verification. 

11. Inmirance of vessels. — The owner shall iissume the marine risks, including 
collision liabilities (excepting losses and liabilitie." arising from war risks). The 
United ^States shall assume war risks (including collision liabijities) as excluded by 
the following clause in the American hull policy, 1916 form: "Warranted free of 
capture, seizure, arrest, restraint, or detainment, or the consequences thereof, or 
of any attempt thereat (piracy excepted) and also from all consequences of hostilities 
or warlike operations, whether before or after the declaration of war.** 

The United States shall pay excees marine insurance premiums (based upon value 
not in excess of that on which the vessel has heretofore usually been insure<l) required 
for voyage outside the following warranties: 

(a) Warranted not to enter or sail from any port or ports, place or places in British 
North America on the Atlantic coast, except Halifax, Ix)ui8burg, and Sidney, for 
purposes of coaling, arming, and compulsory examination by the British Government, 
and not north of 50 degrees north latitude on the Pacific coast. 

(6) Warranted not to enter the Baltic beyond 13 degrees east longitude, or sail from 
a loading port therein between October 1 and April 1. 

(r) Warranted not to sail for or from any port or place on the north coast of Europe 
between North Cape and Cape Kanin and not to proceed east of Cape Kanin in the 
Arctic Ocean. 

(d) Warranted not to sail with Indian coal as cargo between March 1 and June 30. 

(e) Warranted not to sail for or from any port or place in the Behring Sea or Alaska 
or Siberia (except that vessels may enter or sail from Vladivostok between May 1 
and November 1). 

Upon giving five days* written notice the United States may elect to assume all 
marine risks, including collision liabilities. 

In the event and to the extent that the owner shall not be able to secure marine 
insurance from established insurance companies at rates considered reasonable by 
the United States Shipping Board^ the Umt^d States shall assume the marine risks, 
including collision liaoilities, until such time as the owner shall be able to secure 
insurance. 

Whenever the United States assumes the marine risks, including collision liabilities, 
or any part thereof, a deduction which in the opinion of the Umted States Shipping 
Board represents a proper premium charge shall be made from the monthly rate of 
hire. If the vessel shall be lost in service where she may have been exposea to both 
marine and war risks, in the event of there being no evidence as to wnether loss is 
due to murine or war risk, it shall be presumed due to war risk. 

The owner shall insure against the usual protection and indemnity risks for the 
full protection of the owner and the United States, the expense thereof to be borne 
60 per cent by the owner and 50 per cent by the United States. 
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12. Insurance of crew. — ^The owner must provide and pay for all insorance on the 
master, officers, and crew required by law; provided, however, that the United 
States shall reimburse the owner for any war risk insurance required by law on the 
master, officers, and crew. 

13. Compensation in event of loss or damage — Option to substitute vessel. — In case of 
actual or constructive total lo-^s or of such total loss as is provided for in clause 14, 
due to the operation of a risk assumed by the United States, just compensation for 
such loss, with interest at 6 per cent per annum, commencing 80 days after the owner 
shall have submitted formal proofs of such loss, in such form as the United States 
Shipping Board may prescribe, shall be paid by the United States in the District of 
Columbia, interest not to be paid, however, if the owner resorts to any coiut for the 
purpose of establishing the amount of the just compensation. The United States 
shall, however, have the option (to be exercised within 90 days after the proof of 
such loss) of delivering to the owner within a year after such loss, in lieu of such 
pavment, a vessel of subatantiallv similar tonnage, type, class, and value, and of 
substantial 1>[ no greater age (any aeficiency in the value to be paid for in cash), pay- 
ing interest in the meanwhile from the date of loss at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum on the value of the lost vessel. In case of damage (not constituting an actual 
or constructive total loss, or such loss as is pro\'ided for in clause 14, due to the opera- 
tion of a risk assumed by the United States, the vessel shall, at the cost of the United 
States, be restored to the owner at the expiration of her service under the requisition 
in the same or as good order and condition as that in which she was when delivered 
to the United States, ordinary wear and tear excepted, or just compensation for the 
damage, with interest at 6 per cent per annum, commencing 30 days after proof of 
such aamage upon redelivery of the vessel, shall be paid bv tne United States in the 
District of Columbia, interest not to be paid, however, if the owner resorts to any 
court for the purpose of establishing the amount of just compensation. 

14. Constructive total loss at ovtion of United States. — If the vessel sustains serious 
damage or other injury arising irom the operation of a risk assumed by the United 
States, to such extent that the United States shall, without regard to any rule of law, 
consider her a total loss, the United States shall have the option (to be exercised 
within 90 days thereafter) of declaring the vessel to be a total loss, as of the date of 
the damage, and of taking over or selling her, and the owner's rights as to compensa- 
tion shall be the same as provided in clause 13, interest to commence 30 days after 
proof of the damage. 

15. Space accommodations. — ^The whole reach of the vessers holds, decks, and other 
places of loading and accommodations (not to be loaded beyond what she can reason- 
ably stow and carry) shall be at the disposal of the United States, reserving only proper 
ana sufficient space for ship's officers, crew, tackle, apparel, ftuniture, provisions, 
stores, and fuel. 

16. Duties of master. — The master shall prosecute his voyage with the utmost dis- 
patch, shall render all customary assistance with ship's crew and boats, and use all 
diligence in caring for ventilation of the cargo. The master shall be under the orders 
and directions of the United States or its nominees as regards employment or agency. 
The United States shall load, stow, and trim the cargo at its own expense under the 
supervision of the master, who is to sign bills of lading lor cargoes as presented, without 
prejudice to any term or provision of this contract, and the United States hereby agrees 
to indemnify the owner from all consequences or liabilities that may arise from the 
master's signing bills of lading or otherwise complying with the orders and directionfl 
of the United States. 

17. Responsibility for navigation. — The master shall obey all orders and instructioiiB 
which he may receive from the United States, or from any of its uominees, and shall 
in all respects cBmply with any confidential instructions for masters which may be 
issued by the United States, but he shall be the agent of the owner in all matters 
respecting the management, handling, and navigation of the vessel. 

18. Sailina directions. — The United States shall furnish the master from time to 
time with all requisite instructions and sailing directions, and he shall keep a full and 
complete log of each voyage, which is to be patent to the United States at any time. 

19. Complaints. — If the United States shall have reason to be dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the master, officers, or any member of the crew, the owner shall, on receiv- 
ing particulars of complaint, investigate the same, and if necessary make a change in 
the appointments. In case of an emergency not permitting of such complaint and 
investigation, the United States shall have power to remove the master, officers, or 
any member of the crew and to appoint others in their places, but if possible the owner 
shall be consulted in the making of such appointments. 

20. Supercargo. — The United States may appoint a reprenentative to accompany the 
vessel who shall be furnished, free of charge, with first-class accommodations, if space 
permits, and the same fare as provided at the captain's table. 
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21. Lapse of hire, — ^In the event of the loss of time from deficiency of men or stores, 
detention by legal process, fire, explosion, breakdown or damage to hull, machinery, 
or eqidpment, stranding, diydockiiig for the purpose of examination or painting bot- 
tom, or by any other cause preventing the full working of the vessel for more tl^ 24 
consecutive hours, the payment of hire shall cease for the time thereby lost, and if 
upon the voyage ihe speed be reduced by defect in or breakdown of any part of her 
hull, machinery, or equipment the time so lost and all extra expense connected there- 
with shall be deducted from the hire. There shall, however, be no suspension of hire 
on account of loss of time arising from a war risk, provided that credit shall be given 
to the United States for any expenses saved by tne owner durine such time. 

22. Dry-docking. — The vessel diall be drv-docked and her bottom cleaned and 
painted m the United States whenever the United States and the master think neces- 
sary, but at least once in each eight months, provided the exi^ncy permits. 

23. Limitation of liability. — ^Throu^out the period of service under this "Time 
Form,'' losses or damages arising or occasioned by the following causes shall be always 
excepted, viz, the act of God, perils of the seas, fire on board, in hull, craft, or on 
shore, barratry of the master or crew, enemies, pirates, robbers or theives, arrests and 
restraints of princes, rulers, and peoples, collisions and stranding, explosions, bursting 
of boilers, breakage of shafts or any latent defect (even if existing at the beginning of 
the voyage) not discoverable by due diligence, m the hull, boilers, machinery, or 
appurtenances, negligence, default or error in judgment of the pilot, master, or crew, 
or other servants of the owner, in the management or navigation of the vessel. This 
**Time Form " is subject to all the terms and provisions of and any or all the exemp- 
tions from liability contained in the act of Congress approved February 13, 1893. 

24. Gear lights. — ^The owner shall provide gear for alt ship's derricks and shall main- 
tain the gear of the vessel as fitted. The owner shall provide oil and lanterns for night 
work or vessel shall give use of electric lights when fitted therewith. The owner shall 
provide ropes, falls, slings, and blocks necessary to handle ordinarv cargo. 

25. Dayandnight work.— -Overtime. — The vessel shall work day and night, as required, 
and her winches, donkev engine, and other machinery shall be at the service of the 
United States by day and night, with full power; whenever possible without additional 
expense to the owner, same to be worked free of cost by the crew. The United States 
shall reimburse the owner for all overtime, provided the same be certified by the 
agent or nominee of the United States, or, if no i^nt is present, by the master, at such 
standard rates as may be in force from time to time. 

26. AlteraUons and vesseVs condition on redelivery. — The United States may at any 
time remove or alter, at its expense, all or any of the fittings of the vessel, and may 
erect any new fittings which may be reauired to render the vessel available for service 
to the United States: Provided, That she shall, at the cost of the United States, be 
redelivered to the owner in the same or as good order and condition as that in which 
she was when delivered to the United States, ordinary wear and tear and damage due 
to the operation of risks assumed by the owner excepted, or just compensation u>r the 
dama^ thus occasioned to the vessel, with interest at 6 per centum per annum com- 
mencing 30 days after the proof of such damage upon redelivery of the vessel, shall 
be paid by the United States, in the District of Columbia, interest not to be paid, 
however, if the owner resorts to any court for the purpose of establishing the amount 
of just compensation. 

27. Salvage. — All derelicts and salvage shall be for the equal benefit of the United 
States and the owner, aftor deducting all expenses incident thereto and the propor- 
tion due to the master, officers, and crew. 

28. General average. — Greneral average, if incurred, shall, unless otherwise agreed, 
be settled at New York according to York-Antwerp rules of 1890 and Antwerp rule of 
1903, and as to matters not covered thereby according to the customs and practice 
of the port of New York. 

29. lAena. — ^Tbe United States shall have a lien on the vessel for all moneys paid 
and not earned or due to the owner and for all advances and overpayments made, and 
the United States shall have a lien on all cai^oes and goods for the payments of freights 
and charges of every kind, including dead freight, demurrage, forwarding chai^ges, 
charges for carriage to port of shipment, and for general average claims. 

30. No Member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner, nor any 
person employed by the United States Shipping Board is or shall be admitted to any 
share or part of this contract, or to any benefit which may arise therefrom, but under 
provisions of section 116 of the act of Congress approved March 4, 1909, this stipulation, 
so far as it relates to Members of or Delegates to Con^^rees, or Resident Commissioners, 
shall not extend or be construed to extend to any contract made with any incorporated 
company for its general benefit. 
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BARB BOAT VORM. 

1. Period of service — Vessel to be completely equipped and fit — Making good defects, — 
The vessel shall remain in the service of the tfnited States under the requisition 
order to be employed as and where the United States may, from time to time, deter- 
mine, and for such period of time as the United States may determine, but such period 
shall not extend beyond the first arrival of the vessel in an American port six months 
after peace is declared, unless she shall be required for Government purposes. The 
vessel may be towed as and where the United States majr direct. The vessel, when 
placed at the disposal of the United States, as directed by it, shall be or shall be made 
at the expense of the owner tight, staunch, strong, and well and sufficiently tackled, 
appareled, furnished, outfitted and equipped, and in every respect seaworthy and 
in good running order and condition and snail be fit for the service in which she has 
usually been employed, and having on her delivery United States inspection certifi- 
cate that she has met all requirements of law for such service. Any deficiency in these 
respects must be remedied at the expense of the owners, and any time lost and any 
expense incurred in remedying such deficiency, either at the time of delivery or at 
any time thereafter, is not to be paid for by the United States. 

2. Operate. — The United States, at its sole expense, shall man, operate, victual, 
and supply the vessel. 

3. Port charaes. — The United States shall pay all port charges, pilotages, and all 
other costs and expenses incident to the use and operation of the vessel. 

4. War and TTiarine risks. — The United States shall assume war, marine, and all other 
risks of whatsoever nature or kind, including all risk of liability for damage occasioned 
to other vessels, persons, or property. 

5. Payment of hire. — The United States shall pay for the use of the vessel at the 
monthly rate which shall from time to time be established by the United States 
Shipping Board for a sailing vessel of her description, commencing on and from the 
hour when she shall be ready for delivery under the requisition (and is so reported 
to the United States) and at and after the same rate for any part of a month, hire to 
continue until the hour at which the vessel may be ready for redelivery at a United 
States port (and is so reported to the owner). 

If the United States Shipping Board shall hereafter lower the bare-boat form rate 
of hire from that in effect on tne date of the requisition, the owner shall have the option, 
to be exercised within five days after notice, of canceling this ** bare-boat form," 
as of the date of such reduction, without prejudice to the rights of either party, such 
cancellation to become effective when vessel is next in port and free of cargo. 

Payment of hire shall be made in the District of Columbia, in cash, monthly, as 
earned at the end of each calendar month. If the vessel is lost, hire shall be paid up 
to and including the date of her loss (if the time of her loss be uncertain, then up to 
and including the date she is last heard from). 

Dead-weight tonnage. — £>6ad-wei?ht capacitv shall be based on summer free board 
assigned or to be assigned with reference to North Atlantic service, according to the 
standards of any recognized classification society, but shall not be deemed to exceed 
the dead-weight carrying capacity of the vessel as determined from actual performances 
when all imderwriters' requirenients are complied with. Proper evidence of assign- 
ment, together with a true copy of the dead-weight scale of the vessel, shall, if possible, 
be furnished by the owner. Until reasonable opportunity has been afforaed the 
owner to procure such assignment, hire shall be paid on dead-weiij^t tonnage as certi- 
fied by the owner; any excess or deficiencv in such hire to be subsequently adjusted. 

6. Classification. — A certified statement from a recognized classification society that 
the vessel has been classed as fit for her usual previous service, shall, if obtainable at a 
reasonable cost, be furnished by the owner. So far as the ex^ncies of the service 
will permit, the United States shall do all things necessary to maintain the vessers 
class. 

7. Fttel and stores. — The United States shall accept and pay for all fuel and consum- 
able stores in good order and condition on board at the time of vessel's delivery under 
the requisition order, and the owner shaM, on redelivery, pay for all such supplies left 
on board at the current market price at the respective ports of delivery and redelivery. 
An inventory of all such supplies shall be furnished forthwith by the owner to the 
United States for verification. 

8. (hufit and equipment. — The United States shall have the use of all outfit, equip- 
ment, and appliances without extra cost, provided same or their substantial equivalent 
shall be returned to the owner when the vessel is redelivered in the same or as good 
order and condition as when received, ordinary wear and tear excepted. An inven- 
tory of such property shall be furnished forthwith by the owner to the United States 
for verification. 

9. Compensation in event of loss or dam/ige. — In case of actual or constructive total 
loss, or of such total loss as is provided for in clause 10, due to the operation of a risk 
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asBnmed by the United States, jnst compenBation for such loss, with interest at 6 per 
cent per annum commencing? 30 days after the owner shall have submitted personal 
proofe of such loss, in such manner as the United States Shipping Board may prescribe, 
shall be paid by the United States in the EKstrict of Columbia, interest not to be paid, 
however, if the owner resorts to any court for the purpose of establieliing the amount of 
just compensation; the United States Shipping Board shall give notice to the owner 
of the loss of the vessel as soon as official advice thereof is received . The United States 
shall, however, have the option (to be exercised within 90 days after the date of loss) 
of delivering to the owner within a year after such loss, in lieu of such payment, a 
vessel of substantially similar tonnage^ type, class, and of substantially the same age 
(any deBciency in value to be paid for m cash), paying interest in the meanwhile from 
the date of loss at the rate of 6 per cent per annum on the value of the lost vessel. 

In case of damage (not constituting an actual or constructive total loss, or such total 
loss as provided for in clause 10, due to the operation of a risk assumed by the United 
States) the vessel shall, at the cost of the United States, be restored to the owner at 
the expiration of her service under the requisition, in the same or as good order and 
condition as that in which she was when delivered to the United States, ordinary wear 
and tear excepted, or just compensation for the damage, with interest at 6 per cent per 
annnm, commencing 30 days after proof of such damage upon redelivery of the vessel, 
shall be paid by the United States m the Dif^trict of Columbia, interest not to be paid, 
however, if the owner resorts to any court for the purpose of establishing the amount 
of the just compensation. 

10. ConstnicHt^e or total loss at option of United States. — If the vessel sustains serious 
damage or other injury to the extent that the United States shall, without regard to 
any rule of laWj consider her a total loss, the United States shall have the option (to be 
exercised within 90 davs thereafter) of declaring the vessel to be a total loss as of the 
date of the damage, and of taking over or selling her, and the owner's rights as to com- 
pensation €hall be the same as provided in clause 9, interest to commence 30 days after 
the date of the damage. 

11. Alterations and vessel's condition on redelivery. — The United States may at any 
time remove or alter, at its expense, all or any of the fittings of the vessel and may erect 
any new fittings which may be required to render the vessel available for service to 
the United States, provided that the vessel shall, at the cost of the United States, be 
restored to the owner at the expiration of her service under the requisition in the same 
or as good order and condition as that in which she was delivered to the United States, 
ordinary wear and tear excepted ; or just compensation for the damage thus occasioned 
to the vessel, with interest at 6 per cent per annum, commencing 30 days after the 
proof of such damage upon redelivery of the vessel, shall be jmid by the United States 
in the District of Columbia, interest not to be paid, however, if the owner resorts to any 
court for the purpose of establishing the amount of the just compensation. 

12. Liens. — The United States shall have a lien on the vessel for all moneys paid 
and not earned or due to the owner and for all advances and overpayments macle, and 
the United States shall have a lien on all careoes and goods for the payments of freights 
and charges of every kind, including dead freight, demurrage, forwarding chai-ges, 
charges for carriage to port of shipment, and for general average claims. 

13. No Member of or Delegate to Conpjress or Resident Commissioner, nor any person 
employed by the United States Shipping Board, is or shall be admitted to any share 
or part of this contract, or to any benefit which may arise therefrom, but under the 
provisions of section 116 of the act of Congress approved 4 March, 1909, this stipulation 
so far as it relates to Members of or Delegates to Congress or Resident Commissioners, 
shall not extend or be constnied to extend to any contract made with an incor- 
porated company for its general benefit. 



Exhibit N. 

[U. S. 8. B. charter. Form E.) 

United States Shipping Board. 

saiuno vessel time charter. 

This charter party, made and concluded upon in the District of Columbia the - 



day of , 1918, between acting on behalf of the French dovemment, 

agent for the of , owner of the French sailing vtesel of — tons 

gross register, and tons net register, and claf'sed at of 

tons dead-weight capacity, and the Lnitea States of America, through the United 
States Shipping Board, charterer. 
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Witneeseth, That the owner asrees to let and the charterer agrees to hire the veseel 
from the time of delivery until the termination of this charter, ae hereinafter pro- 
vided, the charterer to have the liberty of subletting the vefisel for all or any part 
of the time covered bv the charter party, but the charterer remaining responsible 
for the fulfillment of all its engagements to the owner hereunder. The vessel to be 

placed at the disposal of the charterer at , in such dock or such wharf or place 

as may be directed by the charterer (where she may safely lie af oat at all times of 
tide or where it is customary for similar size vessel to lie safe aground). 

1. The vessel shall remain in the service of the charterer under this charter party, 
to be employed as and where the charterer may from time to time deteimine. The 
vessel, when placed at the disposal of the charterer, as directed I y it, ehall be tight, 
staunch, strong, and well ana sufficiently tackled, appareled, fuinifhed, outfitted, 
and equipped, and in every respect seaworthy, and in good rimning order and con- 
dition and fit for service, and having a full complement,- including the master, 
officers, and crew for a vessel of her tonnage. Any deficiency in these respects must 
be remedied forthwith by and at the expense of owner, and any time lost in remedy- 
ing such deficiency is not to be paid for oy the charterer. 

2. The owner snail provide and pay for all provisions, wages, bonuses, and con- 
sular shipping and discharging fees of the master, officers, and crew, and shall pro- 
vide and pay for all cabin, deck, engine-room, and other necessary stores, and snail 
at owner's expense maintain the vessel in a thorouehly efficient state in hull and 
machinery, tackle, apparel, furniture, appliances, and equipment duiiog the service. 

3. Citizens or subjects of enemy or ally of enemy nations shall always be exclude 
from the crew. 

4. The charterer shall provide and pay for all fuel, except galley fuel, freeh water 
for donkey boiler, port charges, pilotages, agencies, commissions, brokeiage, wharf- 
age, and consular cnarges (except those pertaining to the master, off cers, and crew), 
and all other usual expenses paid by charterer under so-called ''Government form 
time charter," except as otherudse provided. 

5. The charterer shall provide the necessary dunnage and shifting boards, but 
the owner shall allow the charterer the use of dunnage and shiftiug boards already 
on board the vessel, the charterer to have the privilege of using the shifting boards 
for dunnage, but making good any damage thereto. 

6. The vessel to have leave to be towed as and when charterer may direct. 

7. The charterer shall accept and pay for all fuel, except galley fuel on board at 
the time or date of delivery, and the owner on redelivery of the vessel shall pay for 
all such fuel left on board at per ton (2,240 pounds). 

8. The charterer shall have the use of all outfit, equipment, and appliances with- 
out extra cost, provided same or their substantial equivalent shall oe returned to 
the owner when the vessel is redelivered in the same or as good order and condition 
as when received, ordinary wear and tear and damage due to the operation of risks 
assumed by the owner excepted. An inventory of such property shall be furnished 
forthwith by the owner to the charterer for verification. 

9. The charterer shall pay for the use of the vessel at the monthly rate which shall 
from time to time be established by the United States Shipping board for a vessel 
of her description, commencing on and from the hour that she shall be ready for 
delivery (ana is so reported to the United States) and at and after the same rate for 
any part of a month, hire to continue until the hour at which the vessel may be ready 
for redelivery at a United States port (and is so reported to the owner). Until further 
notice such monthly rate shall be per ton on the vessel's dead- weight capacity. 

If the United States Shipping Board shall hereafter lower the rate of hire, the 
owner shall have the option of canceling this charter party as of the date of such 
reduction, without prejudice to the rights of either party. 

Payment of hire shall be made in the District of Columbia, in cash, monthly, in 
advance, on the first of each calendar month. If the vessel is lost, hire shall be paid 
up to and including the date of her loss (if the time of her loss be imcertain, then 
up to and including the date she is last heard from). 

Should the vessel be on her voyage toward the port of redelivery at the time a 
payment of hire becomes due, said payment shall be made for such length of time as 
the owner and charterer or their agents may agree upon as the estimated time nec- 
essary to complete the voyage, and when the vessel is redelivered to owner any 
difference shall be refunded by owner or paid by the charterer, as the case may 
require. 

10. The owner shall assume the marine risks, including collision liabilities (except- 
ing losses and liabilities arising from war risks). The charterer shall assume war 
risks (including collision liabilities), as excluded by the following clause in the 
American hull policy, 1916 form: "Warranted free of capture, seizure, arrest. 
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restraint, or detainment, or the consequence thereof, or of any attempt thereat 
(piracy excepted), and also from all coneequences of hostilities or warlike operations, 
whether before or after declaration of war.'* 

The owner shall insure against the usual protection and indemnity risks for the 
full protection of the owner and charterer, the expense thereof to be borne 50 per 
cent DV the owner and 50 per cent by the charterer. 

11. In case of loss or damage due to' the operation of a risk aeeumed by the charterer, 
compensation for the loss or damage shall be paid by the United States in the District 
of Columbia, upon due proof of such loss or damage. 

12. If the vessel sustains serious damage or other injury arising from the operation 
of a risk assumed by lihe charterer, to such extent that the charterer shall, without 
regard to any rule of law, consider her a total loss, the charterer shall have the option 
(to be exercised within 90 days thereafter) of declaring the vessel to be a total loss as 
of the date of the damage and of taking over or sellingher, and the owner's right aa to 
compensation shall be the same as provided in clause 11. 

13. The whole reach of the vessel's holds, decks, and other places of loading and 
acconmiodations (not to be loaded beyond what me can reasonably stow or carry) 
shall be at the disposal of the charterer, reserving only proper and sufficient space lor 
ship's officers, crew, tackle, apparel, fumitiu^, provisions, stores^ and fuel. 

14. The master shall prosecute his voyages with the utmost dispatch, shall render 
all customary assistance with ship's crew and boats, including handling of cargo at 
such ports where it is customary, and use all diligence in caring for ventilation ot the 
caiigo. The master shall be under the orders and directions of the charterer or its 
nominees as regards employment or agency. The charterer shall load, stow, and 
trim the cargo at its own expense under the supervision of the master, who is to gign 
bills of lading for cargoes as presented, without prejudice to any terms or provision 
of this charter party^ and the charterer hereby agrees to indemnify the owner from 
all consec^uences or liabilities that may arise from the master's signing bills of lading 
or otherwise complying with the orders and directions of the charterer. 

15. The master fihall obey all orders and instructions which he may receive from 
the charterer or from any of its nominees, and shall in all respects comply with any 
confidential instructions for masters which may be issued by the charterer, but he 
shall be the agent of the owner in all matters respecting the management, handling, 
and navigation of the vessel. 

16. The charterer shall furnish the master from time to time with all requisite 
instructions and sailing directions, and the master shall keep a full and complete 
log of each voyage, which is to be patent to the charterer at any time, and in addition 
the master shall furnish deck and engine abstracts. 

17. If the charterer shall have reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
master, officers, or any member of the crew, the owner shall, on receiving particulars 
of complaint, investigate the same, and, if necessary, make a change in the appoint- 
ments. 

18. The charterer may appoint a representative to accompany the vessel who shall 
be fiu'nished, free of charge, with proper accommodations and the same fare as pro- 
vided at the master's table. 

19. In the event of loss of time from deficiency of men or stores, fire, explosions, 
breakdown, or damages to hull, appliances, or equipment, grounding, detention by 
average accidents to ship or cargo, dry-docking tor the purpose of examination or 
painting bottom, preventing the operation of the vessel, the payment of hire shall 
cease for the time thereby lost. 

20. The vessel shall (at owner's expense) be dry-docked and her bottom cleaned 
and painted whenever necessary but at least once in each six months, provided the 
exigefncy permits. 

21. Cash for master's ordinary disbursements at any port shall be advanced for 
ship's account by charterer, if required, and such advances may be deducted from 
the hire upon presentation of proper vouchers. 

22. The act of God, enemies, fire, explosions, restraint of princes, rulers, and people, 
and all dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, machinery, boilers, and steam navi- 
gation, and errors of navigation throughout this charter party always mutually 
excepted. 

Tms charter party shall be subject to all the terms and conditions of and any or all 
exemptions from liability contained in the act of Congress approved February 13, 1893. 

23. The owner shall provide gear for all ship's derricks and shall maintain the gesur 
of the vessel as fitted. The owner shall provide oil and lanterns for night work. Tlie 
owner shall provide ropes, falls, slings, and blocks necessary to handle ordinary cargo. 

24. The vessel shall work day and night, as required, and the winches and donkey 
engines, if vessel is provided with same, shall be at me service of the charterer by 
dfty ana night, with full steam. 
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The charterer shall reimburse the owner for all overtime as certified by the char- 
terer's agent or, if no agent is present, by the master, at such standard rates as may be 
in force from time to time. 

25. All derelicts and salvage shall be for the equal benefit of the charterer and the 
owner after deducting all expenses incident thereto and the proportion due to the 
master, officers, and crew. 

26. Should the vessel put into a port of distress or be under avera^, she is to be 
consigned to charterer or its agents, paying the usual charges and commissions therefor, 
and in case a general average statement be required the same is to be adjusted at 
New York by adjusters, to be appointed by charterer, who are to attend to the settle- 
ment and collection of the average subject to customary charges, general average, 
if an^, to be adjusted according to York- Antwerp rules of 1890; and as to matters not 
therein provided for, according to the usages and customs of the port of New York. 

27. If the owner of the vessel shall have exercised due diligence to make the vessel 
in all respects seaworthy and properly manned, equipped, and supplied, it is hereby 
agreed that in case of loss or damage resulting from fault or negligence of the pilot, 
master, or crew, in the navigation or management of the vessel, or from latent or other 
defects, or unseaworthiness of the vessel^ whether existing at time of shipment or at 
the beginning of the voyage but not discoverable by due diligence, the consignees 
or owner of the cargo shall not be exempted from liability for contribution in 
general average or for any special charges incurred, but, with the shipowner, shall 
contribute in general average and shall pay such special charges as if such loss or 
dama^ had not resulted from such fault, negligence, latent or otiier defect, or unsea- 
worthiness. 

28. The charterer shall have a lien on the vessel for all moneys paid and not earned 
or due to the owner and for all advances and o\erpayments niade, and the charterer 
shall have a lien on all cargoes and goods for the payment of freights and charges, 
including dead freight, demurrage, forwarding charges, charges for carriage to port of 
shipment, and for general average claims. 

29. Upon ^ving thirty days' written notice, either party shall have the right to 
terminate this charter party at any time, when the vessel is at a United States port, 
without prejudice to the accrued rights of either party. 

30. Any dispute of law or fact arising imder this charter party shall be referred to 
the arbitration of three persons, one appointed by the owner, one by the charterer, 
and the third by the two so chosen. They may proceed in any manner determined by 
themselves, and their decision, or that of any two of them, shall be final, and for the 
purpose of enforcing any award hereunder the agreement may be made a rule of court. 
Such arbitration shall be a condition precedent to the commencement of any action. 

, Owner. 

Witness to the signature of — 

. By , Agent for Ovmer. 

United States Shipping Board, 
Witness to the signature of— 

. By — , Director of Operations. 

ExHiBrr 0. 

United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation — Tugboat Man- 
aging AND Operating Agreement. 

Tliis managing and operating a^eement. made this dav of , by and 

between the United States Shippinj^ Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, the first 
party, hereinafter called the corporation, and , of , the second party, here- 
inafter called the manager, witnesseth: 

Whereas the corporation is operating the tugboat and certain other tugboats 

and desires to make an agency contract with the manager for the husbanding, man- 
aging, and operating of said vessel and such other vessels as it has assigned and may 
assign to the mana^^er for such purposes; 

Now, therefore, it is agreed as follows: 

First. The corporation hereby appoints the manager as its agent for the husbanding, 
managing, and operating of the tugboat and of such other vessels as the corpora- 
tion has assigned, and may from time to time assign, to the manager for such purpose. 

Second. The manager, as such agent — 

(a) Shall take proper delivery of the vessel from the Operation or Construction 
Division of the corporation, or from the owner, builder, or anyone else having control, 
as the corporation may direct. 
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(6) Shall act as the manager and operator of the vessel in such trade or service as 
the corporation shall direct, being subject to the orders of the corporation as to voyages, 
tows, priorities, charters, rates of towage, and other charges, and as to all naatterp 
connected with the use of the vessel. 

(c) Shall exercise due diligence to man, equip, victual, supply, and operate the 
vessel, and to provide and pay for all provisions, wages, and consular, shipping, and 
discharging fees of the master, officers, and crew; all cabin, deck, engine room, and 
other necessary stores; all fuel, fresh water, port charges, pilotages, agencies, conmiia- 
sions, and consular charges; and all other costs and expenses (except those expenses 
to be paid by the manager out of his own funds covered by the compensation and fees 
hereafter provided for) properly incident to the management and operation of the 
vessel, including war-risk insurance, if any, required by law on the master, ofhcers, 
and crew. 

(cO Shall exercise due diligence to maintain the vessel in a thoroughly efficient 
state in hull, machinery, tackle, apparel, furniture, and equij^ment, procuring for 
and on behalf of the corporation the necessary labor and material to ettect ordinary 
nmning repairs and replacements. No extraordinary repairs or expenses shall be 
made or incurred, and no alteration in hull, machinery, or equipment shall be made, 
by the man£^r, except in serious emergency, without first securing in writing the 
authorization of the corporation. 

(e) Shall exercise due dilii^ence to see that no damage to the vessel arises from 
careless or improper use, handling, or berthing of the vessel. 

(/) Shall execute in customary form such towage and other contracts as may be 
directed or authorized by the corporation. 

(g) Shall collect all towage charges and other moneys due or payable to the cor- 
poration for the use of the vessel or in any wa^ connected therewith; and shall in 
proper cases take steps to obtain adequate secunty to cover claims of the corporation 
in general average or otherwise against any persons, or vessels or other property. 

(X) Shall hold all moneys collected on behalf of the corporation, and shall deposit 
the same in national banks, or banks which are members of the United States Federal 

Reserve Association, as a separate trust fund to be designated ** , Shipping 

Board fund," and shall not mingle the same with oAer moneys owned or held by the 
mana^rer, and shall make from such funds all disbursements hereinafter authorized to 
be paid by or to the manager for account of the corporation, and shall, promptly after 
the dispatch of each vessel, or at such other times as may be directed, account to the 
corporation for moneys received and disbursed. No items not supported by vouchers 
aggregating more than $10 will be allowed. 

(i) Shall keep separate accounts in such manner and form as may be prescribed by 
the corporation of all moneys collected and disbursed, and accord to accountants and 
other representatives of the corporation access to all books and papers, and render 
such assistance in the examination thereof as the corporation may require. 

(j) Shall exercise due diligence to do or cause to be done all things which are cus- 
tomarily done by the owner, or the owner's agent, of similar vessels, attending to all 
matters in connection with the management and operation of the vessel. 

Third. The corporation, in consideration of the services or things herein agreed to 
be performed, shall pay compensation and allow commissions as fmlows: 

A. COMPENSATION FOR MANAGEMENT. 

For each vessel, $350 per month, and at the pame rate for each part of a month. 
Such compensation shall be payable to the manager from the day of delivery of 
each vessel to the manager until redelivery or loss. 

B. OPERATING COMMISSION. 

For all towage and charter hire pe^'ured and/or collected by the manaj?er and author- 
ized by the corporation, a commission of 2i per cent shall be paid the manager by the 
corporation on the gross amount collected. 

C. COMMISSIONS FOR ADVANCING FUNDS. 

If the manager is without funds of the corporation, either as the manager or as the 
operator, for the disbursement of the vessel in foreign or dependency ports, and funds 
are there advanced by the manager, or procured from others^ a commission will be 
allowed in accordance with the usual commissions paid in the respective ports, as 
certified to the United States Shipping Board by the American Steamship Association 
and verified by the comptroller. 
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Fourth. Whenever the corporation may l^ally have the advantage of any existing 
or future contracts of the manager for the purchase of material, fuel, supplies, or 
equipment, it phall have the benefit thereof, provided that such contracts may be 
made available to the corporation without unreasonably interfering with the require- 
ments of other vessels owned or operated by the manager. 

Fifth. The corporation shall promptly reimburse the manager for all disbursements 
properly incurrea on its behalf as authorized in this agreement. 

Sixth. All salvages shall be for the benefit of the corporation. This provision, 
however, shall not be construed to deprive the manager of any right to salvage reserved 
to the manager as vessel owner under any charter. 

Seventh. Tlie corporation shall have the right, at any time, to terminate this agree- 
ment as to any or all vessels assigned to the manager, and to assume forthwith control 
of any or all of the vessels, and to collect directly all freights, moneys, or other charges 
remaining unpaid. The manager, however, in such case shall adjust, settle, and liqui- 
date the current business of the vessels if so required by the corporation. 

Eighth. Upon giving the corporation 30 days' written notice, the manager shall 
have the right to ternunate this agreement, such termination not to become effective 
as to any vessel until its arrival at a United States port. The manager shall, however, 
if required by the corporation, adjust, settle, and liquidate the current business of 
the vessel. 

Ninth. The manager shall, at the time of execution and delivery of this agreement, 
or at any other time, if so required by the corporation, furnish a satisfactory bond in 
such amount as the corporation may order, for the faithful and proper dischaige of the 
obligations and duties nereunder assumed. 

Tenth. This agreement shall apply to the management of all vessels assigned to 
the manager, sailing from United States ports on or after the 1st day of February, 1919. 

United States Shipping Board 
Emebgenot Fleet Corporation. 

Witness as to signature: 

. By , Director of Operations. 

Witness as to signature: 

• By , The Manager, 



Exhibit P. 

United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation — Operatino 

Agreement. 

This agreement made this day of by and between the United States 

Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, party of the first part, hereinafter called 

the corporation, and of , party of the second part, hereinafter called the 

agent, witnesseth: 

Whereas, the corporation is operating the vessel and certain other vessels 

and desires to make a contract of agency with the a^nt for the conduct of the business 
of said vessel and such other vessels as it has assigned and may assign to the agent 
for such purposes. 

Now, tnerefore, it is agreed as follows: 

First. The corporation hereby appoints the agent as its agent for the operation of 

the vessel and such other vessels as the corporation has assigned ana may from 

time to time assign to the agent for such purpose. 

Second. The corporation will provide and pay for all provisions, wages, and consular 
shipping and discharging fees of the master, officers, and crew; and for all the cabin, 
deck, engine room, and other necessary stores; and will maintain the vessel in a 
thoroughly efficient state in hull, machinery, and equipment, for and during service. 

Third. The agent— 

(a) Shall act as such agent and operate the vessels in such trade or service as the 
corporation shall from time to time direct, the agent being at all times subject to the 
orders of the corporation as to voyages, cargoes, priorities of cargoes, charters, rates of 
freight and other charges, and as to any and all matters arising out of or oonnected 
witn the use of the vessels. 

(6) Shall, as agent for the corporation, provide and pay for all the fuel, fresh water, 
stevedoring^ port charges, pilotages, agencies, commissions, consular diarges, except 
those pertaining to the master, officers, and crew» and all other expenses which ai^ 
usually borne by a time charterer of a vessel. 
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(c) Shan exercise due diligence to see that all freight ie prepaid, except when other- 
wise instructed by the corporation, or where the prevailing customs under the par- 
ticular circtunstances of the si)ecific voyap:e and trade from a foreign or dependency 
port are to the contrary, in which case freight may be made payable at destination in 
accordance with the usual practice. All freight in cases where cargo is perishable or 
not worth the freight Charges must be prepaid. 

((f) Shall issue or caused to be issuea to shippers, without prejudice to the terms of 
the charter party covering any vessel operatea hereunder, customary freight contracts 
and bills of lading, and shall exercise due diligence to see that sudi documents con- 
tain all exemptions and stipulations usual to the particular trade or service in which the 
vessel may be engaged, and reserve to the corporation a lien upon all CBJgoeB for the pay- 
ment of freight, primage charges, dead freight, demurrage, forwarding charges, advance 
charges for carnage to port of shipment, for contributions in general average and 
special charges on cargo, and for all fines or damages which the vessel or cargoes may 
incur by reason of ill€i:al, incorrect, or insufficient marking or addressing of packages, 
or description of their contents, and make the shipments subject to customary war 
clauses, to the act of Congress of February 13, 1893, known as the Harter Act, and to a 
provision that all general average shall be settled, unless otherwise directed by the 
corporation, at New York in accordance with York-Antwerp rules of 1890, and Ant- 
werp rule of 1903, and where they are not sufiicient in accordance with the rules and 
customs in such matters at the port of New York, and also subject to ^e following 
clause: 

"If the owner of the ship shall have exercised due diligence to make said ship in 
all respects seaworthy and properly manned, ec^uipped, and supplied, it is hereby 
agreed that in case of loss, aamage, danger, or disaster resulting from fault or negli- 
gence of the pilot, master, or crew, in the navigation or management of the ship, or 
nrom latent or other defects or unseaworthiness of the ship, whether existing at the 
time of shipment, or at the beginning of the voyage, or on the voyage, but not dis- 
coverable by due diligence, the owner shall not oe liable therefor, and the consignee 
or owners of the cargo shall not be exempt from liability for contribution in general 
average, or for any special charges incurred, but with the shipowner shall contribute 
in general average and shall pay such special charges as if such loss, damage, danger, 
or disaster had not resulted from such fault, negligence, latent or other defect, or 
unseaworthiness. ' * 

(e) Shall collect all freights and other money due the corporation, advance all 
funds for all expenses properly to be paid by him as agent for the vessel other than 
requisition hire, and talce proper general avers^e security. 

(f) Shall hold all money collected on behalf of the corporation, and shall deposit 
the same in national banks, or banks which are members of the United States Feaeral 

Reserve Association, as a separate trust fund, to be designated ** Shipping 

Board fund,'* and shall not mingle the same with other moneys owned or held by the 
agent, and shall make from such fimds all disbursements hereinafter authorized to be 
paid by the agent for account of the corporation to others than the agent. 

(g) Shall keep separate accounts in such a manner and form as may be pres?ribed 
by the corporation of all moneys collected and disbursed, and accordf to accountants 
and other representatives of the corporation access to all books and papers, and render 
such assistance in the examination thereof as the corporation may require. 

(h) Shall promptly i^ter the dispatch of each vessel, or at such other time or times 
as maybe directed, account to the corporation for all moneys collected on its behalf, 
and. with supporting vouchers, account for all disbursements reasonably and properly 
made on behalf of the corporation as in this agreement authorized. No items unsup- 
ported by vouchers will be allowed which in the aggregate exceed $10. 

(t) Shall, in order to prevent speculation in freight or passenger space, exercise due 
diligence to see that all freight contracts show the name of actualshipper, commodities. 
c]uantitiee, and freight rates, except that in coastwise trade of the United States and 
in the West Indies trade the freight rate need not be shown on pennits, but must be 
shown on the bills of lading and must be the rate in current tariffs; and no space 
allotted to the original shipper may be sublet on any terms or conditions whatsoever 
without the consent of the corporation. If the agent shall knowingly carry any caigo 
without the consent of the corporation, the space for which has been sublet by the 
original shipper upon any terms or conditions whatsoever, the agent shall receive no 
commission, fee, or other compensation for any services rendered as the operator of 
the vessel during the voyage. 

(j) Shall exercise due diligence to see that all bills of lading when issued agree 
with the freight contracts, that all wharf receipta for freight are nonnegotiable, and 
that a freight contract or permit is issued for each shipment. 

52880'— S. Poc. 38, 67-1 i 
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(h) Shall exercise due diligence to perform or cause to be performed all of the 
customary agency duties concerned witn loading and discharging caigoes at all ports 
included in the vessel's itinerary, and do or cause to be done all things necessary for 
the protection and safeguarding of the interests of the corporation. 

Fourth. The corporation, in consideration of the services or things agreed to be 
performed hereunder by or through the agent, shall pay the agent compensation 
and allow payment of compensation to others in accordance with the schedules which 
dhall from time to time be established by the United States Shipping Board. Until 
further notice compensation shall be allowed and paid as herein below provided. 

A. COMMISSIONS AND PEES PAYABLE TO THE AGENT. 

I. On all vessels except tankers. — (a) From United States ports: As soon as possible 
after dispatching any vessel from any United States port, Uie agent shall forward to 
the corporation a freight list showing the number of revenue tons of cargo carried 
and the total amount of freight money, and a commission to the a^^ent based on the 
average rate of freight will be allowed on the total freight list as follows: 

(1) On general careo: 2 J per cent on average freight rate of $6 or less per ton; 2 J 
per cent on average freight rate of $5.01 to $10 per ton; 2 per cent on average freight 
rate of $10.01 to $20 per ton; 1| per cent on average freight rate of $20.01 to $40 per 
ton; li per cent on average freight rate of $40.01 to $60 per ton; li per cent on average 
freight rate of $60.01 to $80 per ton; 1 per cent on average freight rate of $80.01 to 
$100 per ton; J per cent on average freight rate of $100.01 or over per ton. 

(2) On bulk cargo the rate of commission shall be one-half of the above rates. 

The term "bulk cargo " as used in this agremeent shall include a cargo, a substantial 
part (amounting to 50 per cent or more) of which is loaded at one port and discharged 
at one port, when covered by one bill of lading, and delivery is made without regard 
to marts or numbers. WTienever the excess over such substantial part is general 
cargo the commission payable on general cargo as above shall be paia on tiiie freight 
earnings on such excess. 

The term "bulk cargo*' as used in this a^eement shall include all United States 
Government cargoes, when vessel is exclusively laden there witii. Where Govern- 
ment cargoes are carried and no charge or a nominal charge is made therefor, the com- 
missions and fees shall be based upon a freight schedule established in each case by 
the United States Shipping Board for such purpose. 

(6) Into United States ports from forei^ and dependency ports, a fee of $250 for 
each vessel, on general and bulk cargo, will be allowed. 

The term "dependency ports" as used in this agreement shall include ports in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, the Canal Zone, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and Alaska. 

(c) From or into the United States ports, one commission of 5 per cent on all mails, 
express, and commercial passenger revenue will be allowed. This commission is 
also to cover all agency commissions and fees paid in foreign or dependency ports, 
except the brokerages authorized to be paid under C-II below. 

II. On tankers. —Between United States ports and foreign and dependency ports, a 
fee of $100 for each vessel wiU be allowed. 

B. PAYMENTS BY THE AOENT FOR UNliOADING, LOADING, AND ATTENDANCE C0MMI»- 
8ION8, AND PEES PAID TO OTHERS THAN THE AOENT AT FOREIGN AND DEPENDENCY 
PORTS. 

T. On all vesselSy including tankers. — (n) A commission or fee not exceeding the 
lowest customary commission or fee prevailing under the particular circumstances of 
the specific voyage and trade; provided that any commission or fee paid for attending 
to any mail, express, or commercial passenger revenues shall be borne by the agent 
out of the commission allowed him under A-I(r), supra, except the brokerages au- 
thorized to be paid under C-II below. 

In Mediterranean ports a combined agency and unloading fee not exceeding $500 
on general cargo or $250 on bulk cargo, if one port of discharge is used, and $125 for 
each additional port of discharge, the fee to include the clearing of the vessel outward 
if she pails in ballast or light, will be allowed. 

The same customary commission and fees of the port will be allowed the branch 
house of the agent as would be allowed to others than such branch house. 
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C. PAYMENTS NOT OTHBRWISB AUTHORIZED. 

First. In cases where it is necessary for the agent to employ a broker in United States 
ports for booking portions of cargoes or for negotiating charters, a brokerage commis- 
sion of not exceeding 1 per cent may be paid. In such cafes in foreign or dependency 
ports the lowest customary c( n miFtion or fee prevailing under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the specific voyape and trade may be paid. Where\ er customary and 
proper freight brokerages in I nited States ports have been paid by the agent prior 
to the signing of this agreement, euch brokerages may be included as a proper dis- 
bursement charge against the vessel. 

Second. I n cases where it is necessary for passenger tickets to be sold through a broker 
in foreign or dependency ports, the lowest customary bn)kerage prevailing under the 
particular circumstances of the epecific voyage and trade may be paid. Wherever 
customary and proper, paggenger brokerages in United States ports have been paid 
by the agent prior to the signing of this ^reement, such brokerages may be included 
as a proper disbursement charge against the vessel. 

Third. In a foreign or dependency port for proper disbursements of the vessel, the 
lowest customary commission prevailing under the particular circumstances of the 
specific voyage and trade may be paid, or if the agent, being without funds of the 
corporation at such ports, makes such advances, the proper cost of securing such 
funds will be allowed. 

Fourth. For entering and clearing vessels light or in ballast into and from United 
States ports from and into foreign or dependency ports, respectively, or into and from 
United States Atlantic ports from and into United States Pacific ports, respectively, 
and vice verpa, a fee commensurate with the service, but not exceeding $50, will be 
allowed. No fee will be allowed for entering or clearing vessels light or in ballast into 
and from United States ports from and into United States ports, and vice verea, other 
than thoee above mentioned. 

Fifth. Whenever the corporation may legally have the advantage of existing or 
future contracts of the agent for the purchase of material, fuel, Rupplies, or equip- 
ment, it shall have the benefit thereof; provided that such contract may be made 
available to the corporation without unreasonably interfering with the requirements 
of other vessele owned or operated by the agent. 

Sixth. The corporation phall reimburse the agent for all disbursements reasonably 
and properly incurred on iti? behalf in the conduct of the business of the vessels as 
in this agreement authorized. 

Seventh. All salvages shall be for the benefit of the corporation. This provision, 
however, shall not be construed to deprive the agent of any right to salvage reserved 
to the agent as vessel owner under any charter. 

Eighth. The corporation shall have the right at any time to terminate this agree- 
ment as to any or all vessels assigned to the agent and to assume forthwith possession 
of any or all of the vessels and to collect directly all freights, moneys, or other charges 
remaining unpaid. The agent, however, in such cases shall adjust, settle, and liqui- 
date the current business of the vessels if so required by the corporation. 

Ninth. Upon giving the corporation 20 days' written notice, the agent shall have 
the right to terminate this agreement, said termination not to become effective as to 
any vessel until its arrival and discharge at a United States port. The agent shall, 
however, if required by the corporation, adjust, settle, and liquidate the current 
business of the vessels for account of the corporation. 

Tenth. The agent shall, at the time of execution and delivery of this contract, or 
at any other time, if so required by the corporation, furnish a satisfactory bond in 
such amount as the corporation may order for the faithful and proper discharge of 
the obligations and duties hereunder assumed. 

Fileventh. This agreement shall be retroactive in its application to all vessels 
heretofore assigned to the agent for the conduct of the business. 

UNrPED States Shipping Board 

Witness as to signature: Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
By , Director of Operations, 

Witness as to signature: 

By , The Agent. 
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Unitbd States Shippino Board — ^Division of Opbratioks. 

addenda to operating agreement. 

The operating agreement to which this rider is attached shall be, and is, modified 
and supplemented as follows: 

(1) The commissions and fees payable to the agent under the attached agreement 
shall be in accordance with Schedule A set forth on page 2 of the agreement and 
shall cover all vessels heretofore or hereafter assigned to the agent until a new operat- 
ing agreement covering future operations shall be executed by the parties to the 
agreement. 

(2) Freight and charter brokerages paid in United States ports shall be allowed as 
heretofore paid by the operators up to 1} per cent in all cases where they have been 
necessarily or properly incurred to secure cargoes and charters, and have been paid 
in accordance with the usafi;es of the trade. No brokerage will be allowed on car- 
goes allocated directly by the Shipping Board or through any of its agencies. 

(3) The commissions and fees to be allowed under the attached agreement for 
brokerage and agency services in foreign and dependency ports shall be in accord- 
ance with the usual commissions and fees paid in the respective ports, as certified 
to the board by the American Steamship Association, and verified by the comp- 
troller. 

(4) The comptroller shall cause the accounts of the operators to be audited in the 
offices of the latter and shall approve such accounts providing the same are sup- 
ported by customary and proper vouchers. 

The United States Shipping Board, by resolution adopted February 20, 1919, has 
amended the operating agreement heretofore issued by adding the above clauses. 
The agreement as thus modified will become effective on the i^^ent attaching thereto 
this rider, executing the agreement, and returning the same to the undersigned. 

J. H. ROSSBTER, 

Director of Operations, 
Washington, D. C, Febrtuxry 25, 1919. 



Exhibit Q. 

[Form 7057, 0-2.] 

Unfted States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

operating agreement. 

This operating agreement made this day of , by and between the 

United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, the first party, herein- 
after called the corporation, and of , the second party, hereinafter 

called the operator, witnesseth: 

Whereas, the corporation is operating the vessel and certain other vessels 

and desires to make an agency contract with the operator for the operation of said 
vessel and such other vessels as it has assigned ana may assign to the operator for 
such purpose; 

Now, uierefore. it is agreed as follows: 

First. The corporation hereby appoints the operator as its agent for the operation 

of the vessel and such other vessels as the corporation has assigned, and may 

from time to time assign, to the operator for such purpose. 

Second. The corporation will man, equip, victual, and supply the vessel, and 

Erovide and pay for all provisions, wages, and consular, shipping, and discharging 
3es of the master, officers, and crew, and all cabin, deck, engine room, and other 
necessary stores; and will exercise due diligence to maintain the vessel in a thor- 
oughly efficient state in hull, machinery, tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment 
for and during service. 
Third. The operator, as such agent: 

(a) Shall operate the vessel in such trade or service as the corporation shall direct, 
being subject to the orders of the corporation as to voyages, cargoes, priorities of 
cargoes, charters, rates of freight, and other chaises, and as to all matters connected 
witSi the use of the vessel. 

(b) Shall provide and pay for all fuel, fresh water, stevedoring, port charges, pilot- 
ages, agencies, commissions, and consular charges, except those pertaining to the 
master, oflicers, and crew, and all other expenses which are usually borne by a time 
charterer of a vessel. 
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(e) Shall exercifle due diligence to see that all freight Ib prepaid, except when 
otherwise instructed by the corporation, or where the prevailing customs in the 
particular trade are to the contrsiy, in which case freight may be made payable at 
destination in accordance with such custom. All freight in cases where cargo is 
perishable or not worth the freight charges must be prepaid unless the custom oi the 
trade is to the contrary. 

(d) Shall issue or cause to be issued to shippers customary freight contracts and 
bills of lading, and shall exercise due diligence to see that such bills of lading contain 
all exemptions and stipulations usual to the particular trade or service in which the 
vessel may be engaged, and reserve to the corporation a lien upon all cargoes for the 
payment of ft'eight, primage chaiT^ee, dead freight, demurrage, forwarding charges, 
advance charges for carriage to port of shipment, for contributions in geneiul average 
and special charges on cargo, and for all fines or damages which the vessel or cargoes 
may incur by reason of illegal, incorrect, or insufficient marking or addressing of 
packages, or description of their contents, and in trades where customary, make the 
shipments subject to usual war clauses, to the Harter Act, to a provision that all 
general average shall be settled, unless otherwise directed by the corporation, at 
New York in accordance with York- Antwerp rules of 1890, and Antwerp rule of 1903, 
and otherwise in accordance with the rules and' customs of the port of New York, 
and also subject to the following clause: 

''If the owner of the ship shall have exercised due diligence to make said ship in 
all respects seaworthy and properly manned, equipped, and supplied, it is hereby 
agreed that in case of loss, damage, danger, or disaster resulting n-om fault or negli- 
gence of the pilot, master, or crew, in the navigation or management of the ship, or 
from latent or other defects or unseaworthiness of the ship, whether existing at the 
time of shipment or at the beginning of the vovage or on the voyage, but not dis- 
coverable by due diligence, the owner shall not be liable therefor, and the consignee 
or owners of the cargo shall not be exempt from liability for contribution in general 
average, or for any special charges incurred, but with the shipowner shall contribute 
in general average and shall pay such special chaiges as if such loss, damage, danger, 
or disaster had not resulted from such fault, negligence^ latent or other defect, or 
unseaworthiness. * * 

(e) Shall collect all freights and other money due the corporation, advance all funds 
for all expoises properly to be paid by him as agent, and take proper general average 
securitv. 

(J) Snail hold all money collected on behalf of the corporation, and shall denoeit 
the same in national banks, or banks which are members of the United States Federal 

Reserve Association, aa a separate trust fund, to be designated ** Shipping 

Board Fund," and shall not mingle the same with other moneys owned or hela by 
the operator, and shall make from such funds all disbursements hereinafter authorized 
to be paid by or to the operator for account of the corporation, and shall, promptly 
after tne dispatch of each vessel, or at such other times as may be directed, account 
to the corporation for moneys received and disbursed. No items unsupported by 
vouchers i^c^egating more than $10 will be allowed. 

(g) Shalikeep separate accounts in such manner and form as may be prescribed by 
the corporation of all moneys collected and disbursed, and accord to accountants and 
other representatives of the corporation access to all books and papers, and render such 
assistance in the examination thereof as the corporation may require. 

(h) Shall, in order to prevent speculation in freight or passenger space, exercise due 
diligence to see that all freight contracts show the name of actual shipper j commod- 
ities, quantities, and freight rates, except that in coastwise trade of the United States 
and in the West Indies trade the freight rate need not be shown on permits, but must 
be shown on bills of lading and must be the rate in current tariffs. No space allotted 
to the original shipper may be sublet on any terms or conditions whatsoever wiUiout 
the consent of the corporation. If the operator shall, without the consent of the cor- 
poration, knowingly carry any cargo, tne space for which has been sublet by the 
original shipper upon any terms or conditions whatsoever, the operator shall receive 
no commission, fee, or other compensation for any services rendered during the voyage. 

(t) Shall exercise due diligence to see that all bills of lading when issued agree with 
the freight contracts, that all wharf receipts for freight are nonnegotiable, and that a 
frdsht contract or permit is issued for each shipment. 

(j) Shall exercise due diligence to perform or cause to be performed all of the cus- 
tomary agency duties concerned with loading and discharging cargoes at all ports 
included in the vessel's itinerary, and all things necessary for the protection and 
8afeguardin<» of the interests of the corporation. 

Fourth. The corporation, in consideration of the services or things herein agreed to 
be performed, shall pay compensation and allow commissionB and tees, as follows: 
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A. COMPENSATION PAYABLE TO THE OPERATOR. 

I. On all vessels except tankers. 
(a) From United States ports: 

(1) On general cargo, a commission of 2^ per cent on the gross ocean freight list. 

(2) On bulk cargo, a commission of IJ per cent on the gross ocean freight list. 
The term "bulk cargo," as used herein, shall include a cargo, a substantial part 

(amounting to 50 per cent or more) of which is loaded at one port and discharged at 
one port, when covered by one bill of lading, and delivery is made without regard to 
marks or numbers, and all United States Government cargoes, when vessel is exclu- 
sively laden therewith. Whenever the excess over such substantial part is general 
cargo, the commission payable on general cargo as above shall be paid on the freight 
earnings on such excess. Where Government cargoes are carried, and no charge or a 
nominal charge is made therefor, the commissions and fees shall be based upon a 
freight schedule established in each case by the United States Shipping Board for 
such purpose. 

(6) Into United States ports from foreign and dependency ports, a fee of $250 for 
each vessel. 

The term "dependency ports," as used herein, shall include ports in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Porto Kico, Virgin Islands, Guam, Canal Zone, Philippine Islands, and 
Alaska. 

(c) From or into United States ports, one commission of 5 per cent on all mails, 
express, and commercial passenger revenue. This commission fJso covers all agency 
commissions and fees paid in fore%n or dependency ports, except brokerages author- 
ized to be paid under O-II. 

II. On tankers. ^ 

Between United States ports and foreign and dependency ports, a fee of $100 for 
each vessel. 

B. COMMISSIONS AND FEES PAYABLE TO OTHERS THAN THE OPERATOR FOR UNLOADINO, 
LOADING, AND ATTENDANCE AT FOREIGN AND DEPBNDENOT PORTS. 

I. On all vessels including tankers. 

(a) A commission or fee for agency services in accordance with the usual commis- 
sions and fees paid in the respective ports, as certified to the United States Shipping 
Board bv the American Steamship Association, and verified by the comptroller; 
provided that any commission or fee paid for attending to any mail, express, or com- 
mercial passenger revenues shall be borne by the operator out of the commission 
allowed him under A-I (c), supra, except the brokerages authorized to be paid under 
O-II. 

The same customary commission and fees of the port will be allowed the branch 
house of the operator as would be allowed to others mAa such branch house. 

C. COMMISSIONS AND FEES NOT OTHERWISE AUTHORIZED. 

I. In cases where freight and charter brokerages are necessarily or properly incurred 
in United States ports to secure cargoes and charters, and are paid in accordance with 
the usages of the trade, a brokerage commission not exceeding 1^ per cent will be 
allowed. In such cases in foreign or dependency ports, freight and charter brokerages 
will be allowed in accordance with the usual commissions and fees paid in tiie respec- 
tive ports, as certified to the United States Shipping Board by tiie American Steam- 
ship Association, and verified by the comptroller. 

II. In cases wnere passenger tickets are necessarily sold through a broker in foreign 
or dependency ports, a brokerage commission will be allowed in accordance with t£e 
usual commissions in the respective ports, as certified to the United States Shipping 
Board by the American Steamship Association, and verified by the comptroller. 

III. If the operator is without funds of the corporation to meet disbursements of 
the vessel in foreign or dependency ports, and funds are there advanced by the opera- 
tor, or procured from others, a commission will be allowed in accordance with the 
usual commissions paid in the respective ports, as certified to the United States 
Shipping Board by the American Steamship Association, and verified by the comp- 
troller. 

IV. For entering and clearing a vessel light or in ballast into and from United States 
ports from and to loreign or dependency ports, respectively, or into and from United 
States Atlantic ports from and into United States Pacific ports, respectively, a fee 
of $20 will be allowed. No fee will be allowed for entering or clearmg vessels light 
or in ballast into and from United States ports from and into United States ports 
other than those above mentioned. 
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V. If the vessel, after cargo is booked, is diverted by the corporation to a port other 
than that named or contemplated in the original shipping documents, no additional 
compensation will be paid on any increase in freight earnings resulting from such 
diversicm, but the operator will be paid an additional fee of |250 for performing the 
services incidental and necessary to the diversion. 

Fifth. Whenever the corporation may legally have the advantage of existing or 
future contract of the operator for the purchase of material, fuel, supplies, or equip- 
ment, it shall have the benefit thereof, provided that such contracts may be maae * 
available to the corporation without unreasonably interfering with the requirements 
of other vessels owned or operated by the operator. 

Six^. The c(Mrporation snail reimburse the operator for all disbursements pr(^>erly 
incurred on its behalf as authorized in this agreement. 

Seventh. All salvages shall be for the benefit of the corp(»tbtion. This proviskm, 
however, shall not be construed to deprive tJie operator of any right to salvage reserved 
to the operator as vessel owner under any charter. 

Eightn. The ccnporation shall have the right at any time to terminate this agreement 
as to any or all vessels assigned to the operator, and to assume forthwith control of 
any or all of the vessels, and to collect directly all freights, moneys, or other charges 
remaining unpaid. The operator, however, in such cases shall adjust, settle, and 
liquidate the current business of the vessels if so required by the corporation. 

Ninth. Upon giving the corporation 30 days' written notice, the operator shall 
have the right to terminate this agreement, said termination not to become effective 
as to any vessel until its arrival and discharge at a United States port. The operator 
shall, however, if required by the corporation, adjust, settle, and liquidate the 
current business of the vessel. 

Tenth. The operator shall, at the time of execution of this agreement, or at any other 
time, if so requu'ed by the corporation, furnish a satisfactory bond in such amount 
as the corporation may order for the faithful and proper discharge of the obligations 
and duties hereunder assumed. 

Eleventh. This agreement shall apply to the operation of all vessels assigned to 
the operator, sailing from United States ports on or after the 1st day of March, 1919. 

United States Shipping Board 
Emergenct Fleet Corporation, 

Witness as to signature: 

By , Director of Operations. 

Witness as to signature: 

By , The Operator. 



Exhibit R. 

fFonn 7046— D. of O. (8-30— 2M).l 

UNrrED States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Oorporation 
managing agreement. 

This managing agreement, made this day of , by and between the United 

States Shipping Board Emej^gency Fleet. Corporation, the first party, hereinafter 

called the corporation, and j of -, the second party, hereinafter 

called the manager, witnesseth: 

Whereas the corporation is operating the vessel and certain other vessels and 

desires to make an agency contract with the manager for the husbanding and managing 
of said vessel and such other vessels as it has assigned and may assign to the manager 
for such purpose; 

Now, therefore, it is agreed as follows: 

First. The corporation hereby appoints the manager as its agent for the husbanding 
and nwMiftgiTig of the vessel and such other vessels as the corporation has as- 
signed, and may from time to time assign, to the manager for such purpose. 

Second. The corporation will provide and pay for all fuel, fresh water, stevedoring, 
port chaiges, pilotages, agencies, commissions, and consular changes, except those 
pertaining to tne master, officers, and crew, and all other expenses which are usually 
oome by a time charterer of a vessel. 
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Third. The manager, as such a^nt — 

(a) Shall act as the manager of the vessel in such trade or service as the corporation 
shall direct, being subject to the orders of the corporation as to voyages, cargoes, 
priorities of cargoes, charters, rates of freight, and other charges, and as to all matters 
connected with the use of the vessel. 

(6) Shall take proper delivery of the vessel from the operation or construction 
division of the corporation, or from the owner, builder, or anyone else having control, 
as the corporation may direct. 

(c) Shall exercise due diligence to man, equip, victual, and supply the vessel, and 
to provide and pay for all provisions, wages, and consular, shipping, and discharging 
fees of the master, officers, and crew; all cabin, deck, engine room, and other necessary 
stores; and all other costs and expenses (except those expenses to be paid by the mana- 
ger out of his own funds covered by the compensation and fees hereafter provided for) 
properly incident to the management of the vessel, including war risk insurance, if 
any, required by law on the master, officers, and crew. 

(d) Shall exercise due diligence to maintain the vessel in a thoroughly efficient 
state in hull, machinery, tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment, procuring for 
and on behalf of the corporation the necessary labor and material to enect ordinary 
running repairs and replacements. No extraordinary repairs or expenses shall be 
made or incurred, and no alteration in hull, machinery, or equipment shall be made, 
by the manager, except in serious emergency, without first securing in writing the 
authorization of the corporation. 

(e) Shall exercise due diligence to see that no damage to the vessel arises from 
loading improper cargo, from improper stowage, or from improper berthing of the 
vessel. 

(/) Shall, whenever no separate operator is acting, do the things required of an 
operator under the terms and conditions of the regular form of operating agreement of 
the corporation then in use. 

(g) Shall hold all moneys collected on behalf of the corporation, and shall deposit the 
same in national banks, or banks which are members of the ifnited States Federal 

Reserve Association, as a separate trust fund to be designated ** , Shipping 

Board fund," and shall not mingle the same with other moneys owned or held by the 
mana^r, and shall make from such funds all disbiu^ements hereinafter autiiorized to 
be paid by or to the manager for account of the corporation, and shall, promptly after 
the dispatch of each vessel, or at such other times as may be directed, account to the 
corporation for moneys received and disbursed. No items not supported by vouchers 
aggregating more than |10 will be allowed. 

(h) Shall keep separate accounts in such manner and form as may be prescribed by 
the corporation of all moneys collected and disbursed, and accord to accoimtanta and 
other representatives of the corporation access to all books and papers, and render 
such assistance in the examination thereof as the corporation may require. 

(t) Shall exercise due diligence to do or cause to be done all things which would be 
done by the owner, or the owner*s agent, under the usual Government form of time 
charter, attending to all matters in connection with the management of the vessel. 

Fourth. The corporation, in consideration of the services or things herein agreed to 
be performed, shall pay compensation and allow commissions as follows: 

A, COMPENSATION FOR MANAGEMENT. 

I. For each vessel up to and including the fifth, $400 per month, and at the same 
rate for each part of a month. 

II. For eacti vessel in excess of hve^ $350 per month, and at the same rate for each 
part of a month. 

Such compensation shall be payable to the manager from the day of delivery of each 
vessel to the manager until redelivery or loss. 

B. COMMISSIONS FOR ADVANQNG FUNDS. 

I. If the manager is without funds of the corporation, either as the manager or as 
the operator, for the disbursement of the vessel in foreign or dependency pOTts, and 
funds are there advanced by the manager, or procured from others, a commission will 
be allowed in accordance with the usual commissions paid in the respective ports, as 
certified to the United States Shipping Board by the American Steamship Associa- 
tion, and verified by the comptroller. 

Fiith. If the maiiager shall knowingly permit any cargo to be carried without the 
consent of the corporation or the operator, th? manager 3iall receive no commission, 
fee, or other compensation for any services rendered during the voyage. 
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Sixth. Whenever the corporation may legally have the advantage of any existing 
or future contracts of the manager for the purchase of material, fuel, supplies, or 
equipment, it shall have the benefit thereof, provided that such contracts may be* 
made available to the corporation without unreasonably interfering with the require- 
ments of other vessels owned or operated by the manager. 

Seventh. The corp<»ration shall reimburse the manager for all disbursements prop- 
erlv incurred on its behalf as authorized in this agreement. 

Eighth. All salvages shall be for the benefit of the corporation. This provision, 
however, shall not be construed to deprive the manager of any right to salvage reserved 
to the manager as vessel owner under any charter. 

Ninth. The corporation shall have the right, at any time, to terminate this agree- 
ment as to any or all vessels assigned to the manager, and to assume forthwith control 
of any or all of the vessels, and to collect directly ali ireights, moneys, or other chiuges 
remaining unpaid. The manager, however, in such case shall adjust, settle, and 
liouidate the current business of the vessels if so required by the corporation. 

Tenth. Upon giving the corporation thirty days' written notice, the manager shall 
have the right to terminate this agreement, such termination not to become effective 
as to any vessel until its arrival and discharge at a United States port. The manager 
shall, however, if required by the corporation, adjust, settle, and Uquidate the current 
business of the vessel. 

Eleventh. The manag[er shall, at the time of execution and delivery of this agree- 
ment, or at any other time, if so required by the corporation, furnish a satisfactory 
bond in such amount as the corijoration may order, for the faithful and proper dis- 
charge of the obligations and duties hereunder assumed. 

Twelfth. This agreement is made with the distinct understanding that the manager 
has in his service a competent shore f<Mrce consisting of at least one port captain and 
one port engineer, and in the event that six or more vessels are assignea to the manager, 
one port steward, each of whom has had actual sea experience in his respective 
capacity. 

Thirteenth. This agreement shall apply to the management of all vessels assigned 
to the manager, sailing from United States ports on or after the 1st day of Miurch, 1919. 

United States Shipping Board 

Witness as to signature: Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
By , Director of Operatiom. 

Witness as to signature: 

. By , The Manager. 



Exhibit S. 

United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporahon, 

managing agreement. 

This agreement made this day of by and between the United States 

Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, party of the first part, hereinafter 

callea the corporation, ana of • , party of the second part, hereinafter 

called the manager, witnesseth: 

Wliereas the corporation is operating the vessel and certain other vessels 

and desires to make a contract with the manager for the husbanding and managing 
of said vessel and such other vessels as it has assigned and may assign to the manager 
for such purpose; 

Now, therefore, it is agreed as follows: 

First. The corporation hereby appoints the manager as its agent for the husbanding 

and managing of the vessel and such other vessels as the corporation has assignea 

and may from time to time assign to the manager for such purpose. 

Second. The corporation will provide and pay for all fuel, tresh water, stevedoring, 
port charges, pUota^es, agencies, commissions, and consular charges, except those per- 
taining to the master, officers, and crew, and all other expenses which are usually 
borne by a time chartierer of a vessel. 

Third. The manager— 

(a) Shall act as the manager and manage the vessel in such trade or service as the 
corporation shall from time to time direct, being at all times subject to the orders of 
the corporation or its agents as to voyages, cargoes, priorities of cargoes, charters, 
rates of freight, and other charges, and as to any and all matters arising out of or con- 
nected with the use of the vessels. 
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(6) Shall, as manage for the corporation, take proper delivery of the vessel from the 
operation or construction division of the corporation, or from the owner, builder, or 
an one else having possession, as the corporation may direct. 

(c) Shall exercise due diligence to man, equip, victual, and supply the vessel, pro- 
-v iding and paying for all provisions, wages, bonuses, consular shipping and discharg- 
ing fees of the master, officers, and crew; all cabin, deck, engine room, and other 
necessary stores; and all other costs and expenses (except those expenses to be paid 
by the manager out of his own funds covered by the compensation and fees hereinafter 
provided for) properly incident to the management of the vessel, including the war- 
risk insurance, if any, required by law on the master, officers, and crew. 

(d) Shall exercise due diligence to maintain the vessel in a thoroughly efficient 
state in hull and machinery, in tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment, procuring 
for and on behalf of the corporation the necessary labor and material to effect ordinary 
running repairs and replji>cements. No extraordinary repairs or expenses shall be 
made or incurred and no alteration in hull, machinery, or g^r shall be made by the 
manager, except in serious emergency, without first securing in writing the authoriza- 
tion of the corporation or of an aigency charged by the corporation with the giving of 
such authorization. 

(e) Shall exercise due diligence to see that no harm or damage of any kind comes 
to the vessel through loading of improper cargo, through improper stowage or through 
improper berthing of the vessel; that the work of the manager is done in such a way 
and at such times as not to impede or retard, or to be impeded or retarded by, the work 
of the corporation, the operating agent appointed by it, or the charterer from it; and 
in general to work in closest harmony with the corporation, the operating agent, or 
chMterer to the end that the utmost efficiency, dispatch and economy may be secured 
in the management and operation of the vessel. 

(/) Shall, whenever no separate operating agent is acting, do the things such operat- 
ing agent would do under tne regular form of operating agreement of the corporation 
then in use, and shall be bound by the terms and conditions of such operating 
agreement. 

(g) Shall hold all moneys collected on behalf of the corporation, and shall deposit 
the same in national banks, or banks which are members of the United States Federal 

Reserve Association, as a separate trust fund, to be designated " , Ship- 

ling Board fund,^' and shall not mingle the same with other moneys owned or held 
ly the manager; and shall make from such funds all disbursements hereinafter author- 
ized to be paid by the manager for account of the corporation to others than the 
manager. 

(h) Shall keep separate accounts in such manner and form as may be prescribed by 
the corporation of all moneys collected and disbursed, and accord to accountants and 
other representatives of the corporation access to all books and papers, and render 
such assistance in the examination thereof sis the corporation may require. 

(i) Shall promptly after the dispatch of each vessel, or at such other time or times 
as may be directed account to the corporation for all moneys collected on its behalf, 
and, with supporting vouchers, account for all disbursements reasonably and properly 
made on benalf of the corporation, as in this agreement authorized. No items un- 
supported by vouchers will be allowed which in the aggregate exceed $10. 

(/) Shall generally exercise due diligence to do or cause to be done all things which 
would be done by the owner or the owner's agent under the usual Govemmentform 
time charter, attending to all matters arrising out of or in connection with the manage- 
ment of the vessels, necessarily incident to the proper care and prompt shipment and 
delivery of the cargoes, and to the protection and safeguarding of the interest of the 
corporation. 

Fourth. The corporation, in consideration of the services or things agreed to be 
performed hereunder by or through the manager, shall pay the manager compensa- 
tion and allow compensation to others in accordance with the schedule which shall 
from time to time be established by the United States Shipping Board. Until farther 
notice, comi>ensation shall be allowed and paid as follows: 

A. MANAGING COMPENSATION. 

For managing the vessels covered by this a^eement, for rendering the customary 
services of a ship's husband, and for performing all of the duties of the manager 
prescribed by this agreement: 

I. For each vessel up to and including the fifth at the rate of $500 per month and 
proportionately for each part of a month. 

II. For each vessel in excess of five at the rate of $350 per month and proportionately 
for each part of a month. 

The managing compensation shall be payable as to each vessel from the time of 
delivery to the manager until the time of redelivery or loss. 
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B. COMPENSATION PAYABLE TO OTHERS THAN THE MANAGER. 

I. In cases where it is necessary for the manager to pay a commispion to secure 
advances in a foreign or dependency port for proper disbursements of the vessel, the 
low^t customary commission prevailing under the particular circumstances of the 
specific voyage and trade, may be paid, or, if the manager, being without funds of 
the corporation at such ports, make such advances the proper cost of securing such 
funds will be allowed. 

Fifth. Unless the corporation otherwise directs, matters connected with the hus- 
banding and managing of the vessel in any port in which the manager has no agent 
should be attended to by the master who snould be empowered to draw funds' for 
ordinary disbursements for crew's wages, provisions, stores, and necesBary repairs, 
as authorized in clause * Third (rf)*' of this agreement, provided that if it is wiliun the 
master's power he shall consult the manager or the corporation by cable or otherwise 
before making extensive repairs or replacements. If the manager shall have used 
due diligence in the selection, instruction, and control of the master, the manager shall 
not be responsible for the master's manner of dealing with the funds so drawn. The 
master shall, whenever necessary, procure funds from the operating agent, or his repre- 
sentatives, to avoid cost of commission or exchange whenever the operating agent or 
his representatives has funds of the corporation in hand. 

Sixth. If the manager shall knowingly carry any cargo without the consent of the 
corporation, or its representatives, the manager shall receive no commission, fee, or 
other compensation for any services rendered as the manager of the vessel during the 
voyage. 

Seventh. Whenever the corporation may legally have the advantage of any exist- 
ing or future contract of the manager for the purchase of material, fuel, supplies, or 
equipment, it shall have the benefit thereof; provided that such contract may be 
made available to the corporation without unreasonably interfering with the require- 
ments of other vessels owned or operated by the manager. 

Eighth. The corporation shall reimburse the manager for all disbursements reason- 
ably and properly incurred on its behalf in the husbanding and managing of the 
vessels as in this agreement authorized. 

Ninth. All salvages shall be for the benefit of the corporation. This provision, 
however, shall not be construed to deprive the manager of any right to salvage reserved 
to the manager as vessel owner under anjr charter. 

Tenth. The corporation shall have the nght, at any time, to terminate this agreement 
as to any or all vessels assigned to the manager, and to assume forthwith possession of 
any or all of the vessels, and to collect directly all freights, moneys, or other charges 
remaining unpaid. The manager, however^ in such case shall adjust, settle, and 
liquidate the current business of the vessels if so required by the corporation. 

Eleventh. Upon giving the corporation 30 days' written notice, the manager shall 
have the right to terminate this agreement, said termination not to become effective 
as to any vessel until its arrival and discharge at a United States port. The mana- 
ger shall, however, if required by the corporation, adjust, settle, and liquidate the 
current business of the vessels. 

Twelfth. The manager shall, at the time of execution and delivery of this contract, 
or at any other time, if so required by the corporation, furnish a satisfactory .bond in 
such amount as the corporation may order, for the faithful and proper discharge of the 
obligations and duties hereunder assumed. 

Tnirteenth. This agreement is made with the distinct understanding that the man- 
ager has in his service a competent shore force consisting of at least one port captain 
and one port engineer, and, in the event that six or more vessels are assigned to the 
manager, one port steward, each of whom has had actual sea experience in his respec- 
tive capacity, and each of whom is exclusively in the pervice of the manager. 

Fourteenth. This agreement shall be retroactive in its application to all vessels 
heretofore assigned to the manager for the husbanding of the business. 

Unitbd States Shipping Board 

Witness as to signature: Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
. By , Director of Operations, 

Witness as to signature: 

. By , The Manager* 
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EiHiBrr T. 

[Fonn M03.) 

United States Shipping Board Embrgenct Fleet Corporation, Washington. 

agency agreement for managing and operating steel cargo vessel. 

This contract dated this day of , 192—, between the United States of 

America, owner of certain vessels, represented by the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Ck)rporation, hereinafter called the corporation, and , man- 
aging agent, hereinafter called the agent, witneeseth: 

1. The corporation appoints the i^ent as its agent for the management, operation, 
and conduct of the business of such vessels as it has assigned and may assign to the 
agent for such purposes. 

2. The agent agrees to act as such agent and to manage, operate, and conduct the 
business of such vessels as have been assigned or may be assigned for such purpose. 
While the agent is to be held responsible for the management of the vessels, he shall be 
subject to the orders of the corporation as to all matters affecting the use of the vessels 
when the corporation deems tne exercise of such power to be in the public interest. 

3. The agent a^ees to man, equip, victual, and suppler the vessel, to provide and 
pay for all provisions, wages, fuel, fresh water, steveaoring, port charges, pilotage, 
agencies' commissions, consular charges, cabin, deck, engine room, and other stores, 
and all other costs and expenses incident to the management, operation, and conduct 
of the business of the vessel except as is otherwise provided herein. 

4. The agent shall (subject to such regulation or methods or supervision and inspec- 
tion as may be required or prescribed by the corporation) exercise reasonable care to 
maintain the vessel in a thoroughly efficient state in hull, machinery^ tackle, apparel, 
furniture, and equipment, procuring for and on behalf of the corporation the necessary 
labor and material to effect ordinary running repairs and replacements. No extra- 
ordinary repairs or expenses shall be made or incurred and no alterations in hull, 
machinery, or equipment shall be made by the agent except in cases of serious 
emergency without first securing in writing the authorization of the corporation. 

5. The agent agrees to exerdse reasonable care to avoid damage of ev^ nature and 
to see that no damage to the vessel arises from loading improper cargo, from improper 
stowage, or from improper berthing of the vessel, and to see that all h'eight is pre- 
I)aid, except when otherwise instructed by the corporation, or where the prevailini^ 
customs in the particular trade as to prepayment of freight is to the contrary, in which 
case the utmost diligence on the part of the agent shall be exercised both as to the 
acceptance of the cargo and in the collection of the freight money; failing to exercise 
such diligence, the agent shall be liable therefor. 

6. The agent agrees to perform all the customary duties of a managing and operating 
owner of the veeeels, and to perform, or cause to be performed, all the customary 
agency duties concerned with loading and discharging cargoes at all ports included 
in the vessel's itinerary, and all things necessary for the protection and safeguarding 
of the interests of the corporation. 

7. The a^nt agrees to issue, or cause to be issued, to shippers the customary charter 
parties; freight contracts, and bills of lading, except as otherwise prescribed by Uie 
corporation, and shall exercise reasonable care to see that such bills of lading when 
not prescribed by the corporation shall contain all exemptions and stipulations usual 
in the particular trade or service in which the vessel may be engaged, and reserve to 
the corporation a lien, etc., adequate for its protection, including reference to the 
Barter Act, adjustments of general average, and Jason clause. 

8. The agent, on behalf of the corporation, agrees to collect at the proper time all 
freights and other moneys arising out of management, operation, and business of the 
vessel, and to advance all disbursements for customary cargo, managing, and operating 
expenses, and for all other reasonable expenses properly to oe paidfby a vessel owner 
ana to do all things which the cori)oration is requirea in law ana custom to do, either sfl 
oiv^ner of the vessels or as carrier of cargo. 

9. The agent agrees to deposit all moneys collected on behalf of the corporation in 
a national bank or a bank which is a member of the United States Federal Reserve 
Association as a separate trust fund in the name of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, which moneys shall be the property of the corporation; 
and whenever the treasurer considers the public interest demands they shall be sub- 
ject to check by the treasurer of the corporation, as well as by the agent, and shall 
not mingle the same with moneys owned or held by the agent, but shall make from 
such fund all disbursements authorized to be paid by the agent for the account of 
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the corporatioii and shall, at such times and in such form as may be directed by the 
corporation, render a full account of all moneys received. No items aggregating more 
tluui $10 will be allowed in settlement witH the agent unless supported by proper 
vouchers. 

The compensation due the agent shall be paid monthly on voucher from the 
corporation. 

10. The agent shall keep separate books of account in such manner and form as 
may be prescribed by, or approved by, the corporation, devoted exclusively to its 
agency business with the corporation, which books, together with all the vouchers, 
accounts, papers, or other documents, shall at all times be subject to the inspection 
and audit of the corporation; and, if need be for its own protection, the corporation 
may at any time take possession of the same for a time sufficient to make a complete 
audit and, in case of the termination of the agency, shall be entitled to possession of 
such books and papers as it may deem to be necessary for its safety and protection. 

In the absence of some other agreed value, said accounts shall set up as the capital 
investment a sum equal to the value of the vessel at the price of $200 per dead-weight 
ton. For the purpose of determining net revenue under this agreement, the following 
charges shall be entered as part of the expenses of the vessel : Depreciation for the first 
year, 10 per cent of the value; for the second year, 9 per cent of the remaining value; 
third, 8 i>er cent; fourth, 7 per cent; fifth, 6 per cent, and 5 per cent each year there- 
after. For insurance, at the rate of 4i per cent per annum; for interest, at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum; for reserve for repairs, at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 
General average, collision, and other claims shall be charged to the vessel only to such 
extent as they are not completely covered and reimbursed by insurance. 

The vahie as set up on the books of the operators may be understood to be for book 
keeping purposes only, and such values ma}r vary with the trades and may be the 
only vanable item necessary by which equitable compensation may be computed 
with the object of ultimately pladne all agents of equal competency so fisu* as may be 
reasonably practicable on the same nasis of compensation. 

11. As compensation the corporation shall pay the agent as follows: 
(a) An agent's fee of $200 per ship per month. 

(6) For the period that any ship is in actual operation or in commission, and for 
the purpose of making monthly payments the agent will receive a minimum compen- 
sation, m addition to the $200 per month, of 10 cents per dead-weight ton per month 
on all ships tmder 5,000 tons (maximum $450 per ship per month), and 8 cents per 
dead-weigtit ton per month on all ships of 5,000 tons and under 9,000 tons (minimum 
$450, maximum $700, per ship per month), and 7 cents per dead-weight ton per month 
on all ships of 9,000 tons and over (minimum $700 per ship pet month). 

(c) There may be such customary brokerage chained against the operation of the 
shipNB as may be necessary to obtain business, providing the result of the voyape wi 1 
justify same. In case of doubt or dispute as to whether the voyage does justify the 
charge, the corj)oration may finally decide as to continuing the payment of brokerage 
where doubt exists as to justification. 

((f) The agent will also receive a commission equal to 10 per cent of all net profits 
on an amount up to 50 cents per dead- weight ton per month. On all net profits in 
excess of 50 cents per dead-weight ton per month, 20 per cent up to $1 per dead-weight 
ton per month and 25 per cent of all net profits in excess of $1 per dead-weight ton 
per month. 

12. The corporation shall, when it may Ic^lly do so, have the advantage of any 
existing or future contracts of the agent for the purchase of naterials, fuel, supplies, 
or equipment, provided that this may be done without unreasonably interfering with 
the requirements of other vessels owned or operated by the a«ent. In every case 
where the corporation shall have contracted for materials, fuel, supplies, or ec^uip- 
ment, the agent shall procure the same in pursuance of such contract and the direc^ 
tions of the corporation. 

13. All salvages shall be for the benefit of the corporation and shall be considered 
as part of the earnings of the vessel. 

14. The corporation shall have the right at any time to terminate this agreement 
as to any or all vessels assigned to the agent and to assume forthwith control of any or 
all of the vessels and to collect directly all freights, moneys, or other chaiges remain- 
ing unpaid. In such cases, however, the agent shall adjust, settle, and liquidate 
the current business of the vessels if so required by the corporation. 

15. Upon giving the corporation 30 days' written notice the agent shall have the 
right to terminate this agreement, such termination not to become effective as to 
any vessel until its arrivfl and disclutfge at a United States port. The agent shall, 
however, if required by the corporation, adjust, settle, anci liquidate the current 
businees of the vessel. 
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16. The agent shall, at the time of execution and delivery of this a^»Teement or at 
any other time, if so required by the corporation, furnish a bond satisfactory to the 
corporation in such amount as it may order for the faithful aad proper discharge of 
the obligations and duties hereunder assumed by the agent. 
In witness whereof the parties hereto execute this contract in duplicate. 

United States of America, 
Witness as to signature: By United States Shipping Board 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, 

Witness as to signature: By , Director of Operations, 

By , Agent, 



ExHiBrr U. 

(Form M04, 7067.] 

United States Shipping Board. 

(Represented by United States Shipping Board Emerpencj- Fleet Corporation, WashinetoD.) 

AGENCY agreement FOR MANAGING AND OPERATING VESSELS. 

This agreement made in duplicate the day of , 10~, between the 

United States of America, acting: through the United States Shipping Board, repre- 
sented by the I'nit-ed States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, herein- 
after called the corporation, and , hereinafter called the agent, ^^itnesseth: 

1 . Appointment of agent. — The corporation- appoints the agent as its agent to manage, 
operate, and conduct the business of such vessels as it has assigned or may assign to 
the agent. 

2. Agent's acceptance of appointment. — The agent agrees to act as such agent and to 
manage, operate, and conauct the business of such vessels in accordance with the 
directions, orders, and regulations which the corporation may from time to time 
prescribe. 

3. Manning, equippiTig, etc.y vessels and pairing disbursements.- -The agent agrees to 
man, equip, victual, and supplv such vessels, and to pay for account ot the corpora- 
tion the cost thereof and all other costs and expenses incident to the management, 
operation, and conduct of the business of such vessels, except as is otherwise provided 
herein. 

4. Maintenance and repairs. — The agent shall (subjert to such regulation or methods 
or supervision and inspection as may be required or prescribed by the corporation) 
exercise reasonable care to maintain the vessel in a thoroughly efficient state in hull, 
machinery, tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment, procuring for and on behalf of 
the corporation the necessary labor and material to effect ordinary running repairs 
and replacements. No extraordinary repairs or expenses shall be made or incurred, 
and no alterations in hull, machiner>% or equipment shall be made by the agent, 
except in cases of serious emergency, without first securing in writing the authoriza- 
tion of the corporation. 

The agent shall encourage the practice of performing all possible repairs by the 
vessel's crew, and when necessary to have repairs performed by repair companies 
shall encourage the practice of letting contracts for this work on competitive lump- 
sum bids. 

5. Agent must um care to avoid all damage and loss. — The agent agrees to exercise 
reasonable care to protect and safeguard the interests of the corporation, the Shipping 
Board, and the United States in all respects and to exercise reasonable care to avoid 
loss and damage of every natiu*e to the corporation, the Shipping Board, or the United 
States. In judging the liability of the agent under this paragraph the acts of sub- 
agents or brokers employed by the agent shall be deemed the acts of the agent. 

6. Trades, bills of laaing, etc. — ^The agent agrees to operate said vessels in such 
service as the corporation may direct and to issue to 8hip])er8 the customary charter 
parties, freight contracts, and bills of lading, except a? other\^ise prescribed by the 
corporation, and shall exercise reasonable care to see that such shipping documents 
when not prescribed by the corporation shall contain all exemptions and stipulations 
usual in the particular trade or service in which the vepsel may be engaged. 

7. Subagenls subject to corporation's disapproval. — ^The selection by the agent of 
agents or subagents in foreign and domestic ports shall be subject to disapproval by 
the corporation. 
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8. Collection oj moneys. — ^The a&:ent s^eee to collect when due all freight and other 
moneys accruing to the corporation arising out of the management, operation, and 
business of the vessels, and. in the event of the failure of any charterer, shipper, or 
other debtor of the corporation to pay promptly such moneys, to immediately notify 
the proper officers of the corporation and take such steps as may be proper to protect 
the corpjoration's interests. The agent further agrees to do all things which the 
corporation is required by law or custom to do either as owner of the vessels or as 
carrier of the caiw). 

9. Handling of money 8. — ^The agent agrees to deposit all moneys collected on behalf 
of the corporation in a national bank or a bank which is a member of the United States 
Federal Reserve Association as a separate fund in the name of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, which moneys shall, in so far as the 
agent is concerned, be the property of the corporation; and whenever the treasurer of 
the corporation considers the public interest demands, they shall be subject to check 
by him, as well as by the agent; the agent shall make from such fund all disbursements 
authorized to be paid by the agent for the account of the corporation and shall, at such 
times and in such form as may be directed by the corporation, render a full account 
of all moneys received. No items will be allowed in settlement with the agent unless 
supported by proper vouchers or accountings. 

In case the amount of funds held by the agent for the corporation should be insuffi- 
cient to meet the disbursements necessary on the vessels of the corporation, the agent 
may secure an advance from the corporation, which shall be deposited in the fund 
and accounted for in such manner as the corporation may direct. 

10. AccounJting and auditing. — ^The agent shall keep separate books of account in 
such manner and form as may be prescribed or approved by the corporation, devoted 
exclusively to the agency business with the corporation, which books, together with 
all vo^uchers, accounts, papers, or other documents, shall at all times be subject to the 
inspectioii and audit of the corpcnration; and the corporation may at any time tempo* 
raril]^ take possession of the same to make a complete audit; and, in case the agency is 
terminated, may retain possession of such books and papers as it may deem advisable. 
The agent shall furnish statements and reports when called for by the corporation, 
and in the form prescribed by the corporation, and shall generally conform its account- 
ing to the directions of the corporation. 

11. Compensation. — ^The corporation shall pay to the ^ent as full compensation for 
the agent's serAdcee hereunder as follows: 

(a) i^rowi United Slates ports. — Five per cent on gross outward freight, dead freight, 
demurrage, express, and mail revenue: Provided^ That 21 per cent only shall be paid 
on full cargoes of coal, grain, sulphur, and phosphate, regardless of the number of ports 
of loading or discharge and r^^iSLrdless of the number of bills of lading, or consignees: 
And provided further, Th&t 2* per cent only ^'hall be paid on full cargoes of other com- 
modities shipped from one snipper to one consi mee. from one port of loading to one 
port of dischaj^e, to be accepted by the ship and delivered \\ithout count or marks. 

(b) Into UnUed States ports. — ^Two and one half per cent on gross inward freight, 
deaa freight, demurrage, express, and mail revenue, the minimum inward fee at 
each port where cargo is dischai^ed to be 1250. 

(c) Between United States ports. — The provisions of (a) and (6) above shall govern, 
except as to the full cargoes mentioned in (a), as to which the agent shall receive only 
2i per cent on the gross freight, dead freight, and demurrage, and no fixed minimum 
inward fee. 

(rf) Between ports other than United States ports, — ^Two and one-half per cent on 
gross frei<]jht, dead freight, demurrage, express, and mail revenue. 

(e) Ballast voyages. — Five dollars per day on ballast voyages, minimum fee $50, 
except in New England coal trade between United States ports north of Cape Hat- 
teras, minimum shall be 125; days to be counted from clearance to entry of vessel. 
When a vessel calls en route for orders, fuel, repairs, or any other cause, the time 
between entry and clearance at such ports of call en route not to count. 

(/) Compensation while under rapairs^ £tc. — For each period the vessel is laid up 
for repairs, inspection, or survey, the agent shall receive $25 per vessel per day for 
each day beyond the first 10 days of that period. Where repairs, inspections, or sur- 
veys are made while the vessel is loading or discharging cargo, ballast, or bunkers, the 
time so spent shall not count as lay days. 

Actual traveling expenses incurred by the agent shall be paid him and shall be 
chargeable to the voyage account if the vessel is laid up elsewhere than at the home 
port of the s^ent. 

(g) Passenger revenue. — Ten per cent on gross-passenger and excess-bagage revenue: 
Provided^ however , That 5 per cent only shall be paid on gross-passenger and excess- 
baggage revenue derived from carrying passengers on caigo vessels, as provided in 
section ^6 of the merchant marine act ol 19:^0. 
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(h) Salvage, — Five per cent of all salvage earned for account of the vessel for salvage 
services rendered to vessels not owned or controlled by the United States Shipping 
Board or the corporation, and 2} per cent on all salvage earned for account of the 
vessel for «ilvage services rendered to vessels of the United States Shipping Board or 
the corporation. The amount of salvage awards for such last-named services shall 
be determined by the corporation, and all n^tiations for settlements of other salvage 
claims shall be in the control of tne corporation. 

(i) Brcmch houses of the agent. — Compensation for a^ncy services of agent's branch 
houses is provided for below in paragraph 12, subdivision (6). 

(j) United States ports, as used above, means United States continental ports, not 
including Alaska or the Panama Canal 2^ne. 

(k) The commissions provided for above upon the gross freight, dead freight, de- 
murrage, express, mail, passenger, and excess-bagsage revenue, and salvage shall be 
paid only on revenue actually collected, except where the agent at the corporation's 
request carries governmental cargo on which no freight is to be collected; fiiml control 
over tiie compromise, settlement, or waiver of disputed claims for gross freight, dead 
freight, demurrage, etc., to be with the corporation. 

12. Brokerage commissions^ etc, — ^There shall be changed against the voyage account: 
(a) Freight, passenger, and charter brokerage in cases where it is necessarily and 

properly inciirred to secure cargoes, passengers, or charters in accordance witn the 
usages of the trade. 

(6) The customary fees and commissions for all ports in the vessel's itinerary where 
these charges are necessarily and properly incurred. For agency services rendered 
by branch houses of the agent, in foreign and dependency ports, the agent shall be 
paid and there shall be charged against the voyage account the customary fees and 
commissions for those ports, as specified in the schedule of fees and commissions for 
foreign and dependency ports adopted by the ccnrporation March 1, 1920, as the same 
may be revised from time to time. Revisions snail not be made without 15 days' 
notice to the agent. For agency services rendered by branch houses of the agent 
in United States ports the agent shall be paid and there shall be chaii^ against the 
vojrage account the customary fees for sucn services in those ports until sucn time as 
the corporation shall adopt a schedule for such fees, and when said schedule is adopted 
it shall govern, as adopted and revised from time to time. 

But unless said schedule expressly so provides, fees shall not be paid for agency 
services in United States ports where the vessel enters to load or oischajge. cargo, 
ballast, or passengers, or undergo repairs, inspection, or survey, in addition to we 
compensation in those cases already provided for in subdivisions (a), (6), (c), («), (/), 
and {g)y under section 11 above, headed "Compensation." 

13. Use of each others* contracts by the corporation and agent. — The corporation shall, 
when it may legally do so, have the advantage of any existing, or future, contracts 
of the agent for the purchase of materials, fuel, supplies, or equipment; provided, this 
may be done without unreasonably interfering witn the requirementi! oi other vessels 
owned or operated by the agent. In every case where the corporation shall contract 
or shall have contracted for materials, fuel, supplies, equipment, or services, such as 
those of the American Bureau of Survey, the Insurance Syndicates, or other similar 
services, the agent shall procure the same in pursuance of such contract and shall 
pay for the same in accordance with the directions of the corporation; provided, that 
when necessary to avoid undue delay to vessels, the agent may, subject to the cor- 
poration's approval first obtained, procure materials, fuel, supplies, eauipment, or 
services from other sources at lowest obtainable costs. The agent, in sucn cases, shall 
support its disbursements with satis&tctory explanation to the corporation. 

14. General average — Partictilar average. — In case of general or particular avera^, 
the agent agrees to appoint an adjuster, approved by Uie corporation, and to assist 
the adjuster in preparing the average account, to take proper security for the cargo 
proportion of average, and to take liens and all other possible measures to protect the 
interests of the corporation. For such services the agent shall receive the customary 
fee, the amount of which will be determined, jointly, by the agent and the adjuster, 
subject to the approval of the corporation. 

15. Bond. — ^Tne agent agrees, whenever required by the corporation, to furnish a 
bond satis&tctory to the corporation for the faithful pmormance of the agent's duties 
and obligations hereunder. 

16. Termination of agency. — (a) The corporation shall have the right at any time to 
terminate this agreement as to any and all vessels assigned to the agent and to assume 
control forthwith of any or all of said vessels and to collect directly all frei^t moneys 
or other debts remaining unpaid. 

S) Upon ^ving the corporation 30 days' written notice, the agent shall have the 
_ t to terminate this agreement, such termination not to become effective as to any 
veasel until its arrival and discharge at a United States port. 
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In cases of teraiination under either (a) or (6), the ag«$nt shall, if required by the 
corporation, adjust, settle, and liquidate the current business of Uie vessels. 

17. Retroactive to March 1. — This agreement is in substitution of, and hereby abro- 
gates, the agreement made e£fective March 1, 1920, and known as Form MO. 3, and 
all rights and obligations of the parties under said Form MO. 3 are hereby canceled 
and this present agreement is made retroactive to March 1, 1920, except as may be 
otherwise mutually agreed by the corporation and the agent, and noted hereon in 
writing, over the signatures of the persons authorized to represent the corporation and 
the agent. 

(Space for notations.) 

18. InUrpretation of this agreement. — ^Anv question arising under this agreement 
may, at the option of either party hereto, be referred for recommendation to a com- 
mittee known as the standing committee on managing agents' agreement, consisting 
of, first, duly appointed representatives of the corporation] second, duly appointea 
representatives of the American Steamship Owners' Association, tne Unitea States 
Ship Operators' Association, Northwest Steamship Managers' Association, the Pacific- 
American Steamship Association, the Gulf Shipping 0>nference (Inc.), the Soutii 
Atlantic Conference. The determinations of this committee shall be only in the form 
of recommendations to the corporation, the final decision to be left to the corporation. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have executed tMs contract, in duplicate, 
the day and year first above written. 

Unitbd States of America, 
By Unfted States Shipping Board. 
By United States Shippino Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

By , Preeident. 

Attest: 



Secretary, 



By 



-, Agent, 



Exhibit V. 

united states shipping board. 

LUt of managers and/or operators^ operating United Statti Shipping Board ves$eh either 
by thejnselves entirely or in eonjunction with the United States Shipping Board as at 
Feb, tSy 1921. 



Name and addros. 


Managing 
agent. 


operator. 


Manager. 


Time 
charter. 


Bareboat 
hire. 


American lines, New York City 


X 
X 










American Shippibc Cotporation, Jacksonyille, Fla. . . 

Amtflcan YxiSCwt^ TmnsportaUon Co., New York 

City TTT!??. 


X 










X 




Atlantic Chartering Co., New York City 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.y. 




Atlantic Transport Co./New York City 










American MeUl Transport Co., New York City 

Atlantic Qnlf St Pacific Steamship Co. of Balthnore, 
P»Wm47rf> 


















Atlantic & Padflc Steamship Co.. New Yorkaty.... 
Blodi Diamond Steamship Co., New York aty 


















BaU, A. H^ A Co., New Ycrk 6ty 


X 
X 
X 










Baltimcre Oceanic Steamship Co., Baltimore 










Baltimore Steamdiip Co., Baltimore 






1 


Berwind White Coal Co., New York CHy 


X 
X 
X 







B]ake,W.A.,ACo.,BiUtimore 


X 
X 

X 
X 






Barber Steaxnship lines, New Yivic City 







Cosmopolitan Shaping Co., New York City and New 
Orteam«- .... x . x . . x . . 




r 


Clyde Steamship Co.. New York City 






1 


CohimbiaShippinK(3o., New York City 


X 


X 




Cohimbia Pad/lc Shipping Co., Portland, Oreg 

Coyle. W. O.. A Co.. New Orleans 


X 




X 






Ctunmins, A . D,, 4r Co., Philadelphia 


X 
X 
X 
X 




1 


Callaghan', Atkinson & Co., New York City 








Camnbell.'A. R.. &, Co.. Galveston. Tex.. I 









Carolina Co., Charleston, 8. C 








Clinchfleld Navigation Co., New York City 


X 




i 
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IM of tnanagen and/or operdtorSf operating United SUUe$ SUpping Board ve$9eli etiker 
by t?iem$elve8 entirely or in conjunction uith the United States Shipping Board a$ at 
Ab, S8y 19fi— (Continued. 



Name and address. 


Managing 
agent. 


operator. 


Manager. 


Time 
charter. 


Bareboat 

hire. 


Dollar, Robt^ <fc Co., San Francisco, Calif 


X 










Douidiert V. r.. Co.. Baltimore. ....' 


X 






Bhrell, J.'w.,ACo.,Nev YorkClty 


X 






Kafft,4»rn Transnortation Co.. Baltiniore ..r-....,,..r. 


X 

X 
X 




1 


Export Steamship Co., New York City 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 






BnMTY. J.S.. & do.. Boston. Mass....'. -. 




( J 


ISvaiis. K. C. A 8onff. San Franniaoo 






Rviwirt Tranffpnrt Co. BalUoK^w .,.,-,.-,, 


" 1 


1 


Earn Line St^mship Co-, fhiiadelpbia^ ,..r 


:::::::::: ::::::"**i::':::: 




Elder Steel Steamsbfp Co.. New York City 










France & Canada Steamship CorporaUon,'New York 
City 










Franco & Canada Oil Transportation Co., New York 






X 




Qreen Star sVeamsiUp Corporation. New York City.. 
General Steamship Co., San Francisco 


X 

X 
X 


X 












General Navigation Co., New York City 










Gulf Reflninc Co.. New YorkCitv 






X 




Gilmartin A Co., New York City 


X 
X 








Grace, W. R., 4c Co., New York aty and San Fran- 

Cisco 


X 
X 








Gulf Towing A Wrecking Co 


:::::::::::::::::::: 




Guilds, A. A .VT. 


X 








X 








Harrisa-Maffin & Co.. New York City 


X 
X 

X 

X 








Hasler <!(: Co. (Inc5 










InternaUonal Freight Corporation, New York City 
and Philadelphiar. 


X 








International Maritime Corporation (W. J. Coogan, 
receiver). New York aty 








Jahncko. D. D.. & Shin Renair Co. (Inc.) 


X 


::::::::".:::::::::: 




Kerr Steamship Corporation, New York City 

I^ykes Bros., Cfalveston, Tex 


X 
X 
X 

X 








X 








lind Navigation Co., Now York City 








Los Angeles Pacinc Navigation Co'., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 










Lawrance A Co., Boston 








y 


Liv*kentiiinh Steamshfn Co.. New York City 


X 










McAllister Bros., New York City 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 






Ifliniion St^mahfn Uhm. M#ar Vnrk ntty , 


X 
X 
X 






Moore AMcCormack, New York aty...'. 








Matson Na v^isntion Co., San Francisco, Calif 








Merrill A Chanman Derrick Wreddns Co 






X 


Mlsslssim^ SiUDDins Co. . New Orleans. La 


X 


X 
X 
X 








Mobile iTowinff'^VTrockins Co.. MobUe 








Mallory,C.D.,ACo.,NewYorkaty 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
















Mallory Steamship Co., New York City 










MeRee,Chas.T.. Philadelphia, Pa....: 




v^v^'.v^\.v,...v... 




Merchants A Miners Transportation Co., Baltimore, 
Md 




1 




N. Y. A Cuba Mail Steamship Co., New York aty . . 
N. Y. A Argentine Steamship Co., New York City. . . 
N. Atlantic & Western Steamship Co.. New York City 

Northern Steamship Co. (Inc.), New York City 

National Shipping Corporation, New York City 

New Orleans A South American Steamship Co., New 
Orleans, La 


X 






! ; 




:::::::::;""::::::i"'!--":: 






r 






::::::::::i:::::::::: 










New York A Porto Rtoo Steamship Co., New York 
City 










Norton. Lilly A Co.. New York City 










Oriental Navimtion O).. New York atv 










Pacific Mail Steamship Corporation, San Francisco 
and New York 


X 

X 




.......... 




Pacific Steamshin <3o. Seattle. Wash.. 






Page A Jones, Mobile, Ala 




Paragon Shipping Corporation, New York City 

Patterson, (traham A Co. New York City... 




, 








Pendleton Bros., New York City 










VnttAT Trftnflnortntinn Co.. N«w York Citv 


X 


X 






Red Star Line New York tJitv. 







Rinlev T>ftiiif>i A Co.. Gftlvmton. Tex- ., ,,...,,, 










Roffprs A Webb. Boerton. MaaSr-- 










Ricmards, C. B., A Co., New York City 


X 








Richmond A New York Steamship Co 








Steele J H.W. A Co. Oalveeton. Tex 


X 
X 








Btnithers A Dixon, San Frai^ci*'^ 








Seitcovich. S.. A^.. Galveston. Tex 








sKsbee, Humphrey A Co., New York City 
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IA$t ofmanagen and/or op^atcrs operating United States Shipping Board vesteU either 
by themtelves entirely or in conjunction with the United Statee Shipping Board as at 
Feb. i8, 1921— Continxted. 



Name and address. 


Managing 
agent. 


Manager 

and 
operator. 


Manager. 


Time 
charter. 


Bareboat 
hire. 


Smith ^ Terry (Inc.). New York Ctty 




X 








Suflquehanna Steamsnip Ck>., New York City 

ftwigw fltwmwhip Co.. Ni^w York City r - , 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
















South Atlantic llCaritime (Corporation, Washington, 
D. C ... .. .. 


X 








SiMBgue, C. H., & Son. Boston, Mass 








States Marine Co., of Baltimore, Baltimore, ICd 

Strachan Shipping Co., Savannah, Qa 


















RnUivan T JflrfiteraM^ Co.. Nflw York C«tv 




X 






Sudden & Christenson. Ban Frandeoo, Calif 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 






Seaboard Si Oulf Steamship Co., New York City 

Standard Steamship Co., New York and Baltimore. . 
















fltftt^ Marine ifr Ci>mmArcia1 Co., Naw York Cfty . . . 










Swayne & Hoyt. San Frandeoo.' '. . . . . 










Tampa— Inter-Ocean Steamship Co^ Tampa, Fla. . . 
Texas Trans. <& Terminal Co., New York City 


















Thorndyke & Trenhohne, Seattle, WaA 










Trosdale. PUmt & La Fonta, New Orleans 




X 






Terminal Shipping Co., Baltimore, Md 








Texas Oil Co.. New York City..... 






X 




Tracy SteMosnip Co., New York City 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 








Tropical Steamship Co., New York City 










United A meriPantliMw-.. .'........ 










United Stotes & Australasia Lines, (Inc)., New York 
City 










Umtea States Transport Co., New York City 

United States & Braiil Steamship Co., New York City. 
United States Mail Steamship Co.... 


















X 






X 




X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 








Van neimigan BVg, C^., Mobile, Xi^ ,,. 










Williams, Dimond & Co., San Francisco, Calif 

Winchester. J. H.. & Co., New York City 




























Waterman Steamship Co.l Mobile^ Ala 










Wells, Geo. H., & Co.. New York City 










Weseel, Duval & Co., New York City 










West India Steamship Co., New York City 










WflliairwO" /k TlftiiprjJ RAVftnnfth O* . . , ', , .»..., 












X 


X 






Wieet, W. R., & Co., Baltimore. Md..... 






X 















SCHEDULE 1. 

ClasslM statemmt of vessels sold showing quantity y dead-weight tonnages, and amounts 
received therf/or from inception to Feb. 28] 1921. 





Total. 


Cargo. 


Refrigerator. 




No. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Amount. 


No. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Amount. 


No. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Amount. 


Steel: 
Pfintrftct 


76 

8 

147 

58 
41 


386,010 
42,987 

1,079,673 

116,416 
231,139 


198,6^415.63 
5,977,312.50 

173,943,641.34 

6,117,050.53 
26,880,366.17 


45 

8 

99 

21 
30 


298,010 


ftRO RAQ. AUi. M) 










42. 967 ' .i' 07?! .^12. 50 








BequisiUoned 
on ways 

Requisitioned 
anoat 


621, 021 

71,861 
175,742 


102,583,087.72 

1,930,756.25 
21,8fi6,615.17 


4 


34,353 


17,889,800.60 


Seized 
















Totalsteel. 


325 


1,856,225 


311, 571, 794. 17 


203 


1,209,621 


191,907,221.64 


4 


H353 


7,880,80a00 


Wood: 

Contract 

Requisitioned 
afloat 


103 
14 


179,830 

.VMM 


9. 347. 689. 55 ^ 


105,330 


3,501,289.55 








322,711.96 
32,500.00 










Seized 


4| 1,216 


























Total wood 


121; 186,646 


9,702,90L51 


24 105,330 


3,501,289.55 












* 


. 


Composite: 
Contract 


11 


42,150 


1,555,000.00 


11 42,150 


1,555,000.00 










* * 




Grand to- 
tal 


1 
45712,084,921 


322,829,695.68 


238.1,357,101 


196, 963, Sn. 19 


4 


34,353 


'7,880, 80a 00 
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Classified statement of vessels sold showing qtiantitVy dead-weight .tonnages, and amowiU 
received therefor from inception to Feb. t8, 1921 — Continued. 





Tankers. 


Freight and passenger. 


Colliers. 




No. 


ill 


Amount. 


No. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Amount. 


No. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage 


Amount. 


Steol: 
RequisiUoned 

on ways 

Requisitioned 

afloat 

Seized 


37 
3 


385,667 
9,762 


954^ 301, 23a 42 
602,455.00 


7 

2 

11 


38,632 

5,399 
65^397 


t9, 169; 523. 20 

125,025.00 
6. 013, 75a 00 








9 


29,394 


11, 393,00a 00 
















Total steel. 


to 


395,420 


54,903,685.42 


20 


99,428 


14,308,298.20 


9 


29,394 


1,893,000.00 


Grand to- 
tal 


40 


395,429 


54^903,685.42 


20 


99,428 


14, 308; 298. 20 


9 


29,394 


1, 393,00a 00 




Barges. 


Tugs. 


Army transports. 




Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Amount. 


Num- 
ber. 


Amount. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Amount. 


Steel: 
Contract 








20 
18 


13,284,500.00 
2,065,823.28 


11 


88,000 


$35,819,465.63 


Requisitioned 
afloat 






















Total steol. 










38 


5,-360,323.28 


11 


88,000 


35,819,465.63 









Wood: 
Contract 


7» 

9 
3 


74,500 11,878,900.00 

5,500 80,000.00 
1,216 11,500.00 


50 

5 

1 


3,967,50a00 
242,711.96 

2i,ooano 








Requisitioned 
alloat 








Seized 














Total wood.. 


41 


81.216 1,970,400.00 


56 


4,231,211.96 









Grand total 


•• 


41 


81.216 1,970^400.00 


94 


9,581,535.24 


11 


5^' 


35,819,465.63 



SCHEDULE 2. 

Statement of vessels and/or hvJls declared surplus and sold from inception to Feb. fSj 19il, 





TotaL 


Cargo. 


Barges. 




Type of construction and method of 
acquisition. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 

weight 

tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Tugs. 


Steel: Contract 


4 

78 












4 


"Wood: Contract 


272,800 


42 


i»,666 


25 


86,200 


11 






Total sold 


82 


272,800 


. 42 


186,600 


25 


86,200 


15 
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8CHBDT7LB 3. 



StaUment of vessels sold showing quantity and dead-weight tonnages by elassifieationfrom 

inception to Feb. 28 , 1921, 







TotaL 


Cargo. 


Refrigerator. 






Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnAge. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 


£tMl: 

Contract 


78 

8 

. 147 

. 53 

41 


385,010 
42,987 
1,079,673 
116,416 
231,139 


45 
8 
99 
21 
30 


208,010 
42,987 

621,021 
71,861 

175,742 










Purchased 










Requisitioned on ways 
Requisitioned afloat. . . . 




4 


84,363 


37 
3 


885,607 
9^762 




Seised 


















Total steel 


. 325 


1,&56,225 


303 


1,209,621 


4 


34,363 


40 


395,429 




Wood: 

Contract 


. 103 
14 
4 


179,830 
5,500 
1,216 


24 


106,330 










Requisitioned afloat 










Seized 




























Total wood 


. 121 


186,646 


24 


105,330 


















Composite: Contract 


. 11 1 42,150 


11 


42,150 


1 1 , 






1 1 >• 




Grand total 


. 457 1 2,084,921 


238 


1,357,101 1 4 


34,363 40 


396,429 








Freight and 
passengers. 


Corners. 


Barges. 


Army and 
tran^>orts. 






Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Tugs. 


Steel: 

Contract 










\ 




11 


88,000 


20 


Requisitioned on ways. 
Requisitioned afloat . . . 


7 
2 
11 


88,632 
5,399 
65,397 












9 


29,394 










18 


Beixed 




























Total steel 


20 


99,428 1 9 29,394 






11 


88,000 


38 










Wood: 

Contract 




1 


29 
9 
3 


74,500 
6,500 
1,216 






50 


Reauisitioned afloat . . . 










5 


Seised 




1 






1 














Total wood. 






41 


81,216 






66 




.... . 


* * 


... 






Grand totaL 


20 


99,428 1 9 29.394 


41 


81.216 


11 


88.000 


94 










_ 















SCHEDULE 4. 



Statement of vessels the ronstmction of which was suspended and/or canceled from inception 

to Feb. 28y 1921. 



Type of construction and 
method of acquisition. 


Total. 


Cargo. 


Tanker. 


Passenger and 
cargo. 


Transport. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Steel: 

Contract 


416 
26 


2,941,176 
168,600 


241 
16 


1,881,376 
96,100 


29 
7 


263,600 
63,500 


6 
2 


66,000 
9,000 


78 


724,000 


Reauisitioned 










Total steel 


440 
413 
30 
31 


3,109,776 

1,162,500 

105,000 

228,500 


267 
217 
30 
31 


1,977,475 
824,850 
106,000 
228,500 


36 327,100 


7 


74,000 


78 


724,000 


Wood, contract 




•Composite, contract 

Concrete, contract 








1 








.:::. :'::::.:.: 












Grand total 


914 


4,606,776 


636 


3,135,825 


36 327.100 


7 


74,000 


78 ; 724.000 
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Statement of vesieU the construction of which was suspended and/or canceled from tfi- 
ception to Feb. 28, 1921 — Continued. 



Type of ooDstniotion and 
method of acquisition. 


Bargee. 


Converted 
barges. 


Finished 
hulls. 


Bailing 
vessels. 


Tugs. 


No. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


No. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


No. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


No. 


Dead- 
weights 
tons. 


No. 


Dead, 
weight 
tons. 


Steel contract 


4 

111 


7,200 
292,500 














58 
74 




Wood, contract 


6 


25,300 


3 


12,450 


2 


7,400 








Grand total 


115 


299,700 


6 


25,300 


3 


12,450 


2 


7,400 


132 









BCHEDULB 5. 



Statement of vessels and/or hulls declared, surplus, and not sold from inception to 

Feb. 28, 1921, 





Total. 


Carga 


Barges. 




T3rpe of construction and 
method of acquisition. 


Number. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Number. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Number. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Tugs. 


Steel* Contract . 


3 
131 


15,000 
410,500 


3 
83 


15,000 
297,850 








Wood: Contract 


80 


112,650 


18 






Total unsold . . , . r 


134 


425,500 


88 


312,860 


30 


112,650 


18 







SCHEDULE 6. 

Statement of vessels released from inception to Feb, 28, 1921. 



method of acquisition. 


Total. 


Cargo. 


Freight 
and pas- 
senger. 


Tanker. 


Sailer. 


Barge. 


Tug. 


Steel: 

Requisitioned afloat > 

Requbitioned Dutch « 

Requisitioned on ways « .- . . 


71 
80 
20 


47 

76 
15 


17 

1 


1 
3 
5 


2 




4 




















Total steel.. 


171 1 138 


18 


9 


2 


/ 


4 










Wood: Requisitioned afloat i . . . 
Composite: Requisitioned afloeti 
Iron: Requisitioned afloat « 


12 

1 
2 


3 








4 


5 


1 
1 










1 


















Grand total 


186 


143 


19 


9 


2 


4 


» 







1 Expenditures on 13 only. 
I Expenditures on 5 onJy* 
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8CSBDULB 7. 

StatemetU ofwueh loitfrom inception to Feb, tS^ 19tl. 





Total. 


Cargo. 


Refrigerator. 


Tanker. 


Type of construction and 
method of acquisition. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


DeMl- 

weight 
tons. 


Steel: 

Contract 


16 
3 
8 

18 

IQ 
8 

11 


91,504 
19,21S 
35.068 
73,016 
03,503 
45^680 
07,108 


16 
2 
8 
18 
18 
8 
8 


91,504 
19,175 










Purchased 







Charted 


35,068 
54,115 
87,908 
45,680 
55,910 















1 


4,992 


Requisition on ways 

Requisition dutch 


1 


5,600 








Seized. 




















Total steel 


83 


455,904 


73 


389,355 


1 


5,600 


1 


4,992 






Wood: 

Contract ...*. ... 


30 

1 

1 


72,356 
2,214 


90 


72,356 










Seized. 










Requisitioned afloat 






























Tolalwood 


22 


74,670 


2n 


72,356 
















. ... 




' 


Oncrete: Contract. 


2 


7,000 { 2 


7,000 










. * * 





. ... 




. . . 


Composite: Contract 


1 


3,575 1 1 


3,675 




" "" 


















Grand total > 


1108 


541,139 


96 


472,286 1 1 


a&aa 


1 


4,992 






Type of oonstraction and 
method of acquisition. 


Freight and 
passenger. 


Motor boats. 


Sailer. 


Tugs. 


Barges. 


Nujn- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Steel: 

Purchased 


. 


' 


1 
1 


40 
7,000 












Reouisition afloat 


1 
3 


4,459 
41,198 


1 


3,350 


1 






Seized 






















Total steel 


4 


45,657 


2 


7,040 


1 


3,350 


1 












Wood: 

Seized , 










1 


2,214 








Requisitione<f afloat 












1 






















Total wood............. 










1| 2,214 1 


1 
















Grand totals...... 


4 


45,657 


2 7.040 


2 


5.564 


1 


1 



























1 Expenditures on 91 only. 



SCHEDULE 8. 



JStatement of vessels under construction in net hasin^ on ways, and heels not laid, as of 

Feb. 28, 1921, 



Type of construction and 
method of acquisition. 


Total. 


Cargo. 


Tankers. 


Passenger and 
freight. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tons. 


Steel: 

Contract 


50 

1 


553,450 
12,500 


20 

1 


193,550 
12,500 


13 


138,900 


17 


221,000 


Reauisitioned 














Total steel 


51 

1 


565,950 
7,500 


21 


206,050 


13 

1 


138,900 
7,500 


17 


221,000 


Concrete' Contraot. ... 












Grand total 


52 


573, 450 21 


206,050 


14 146. 400 1 17 


221,000 
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SCHEDULX 9. 

Statement of oxjmed vesselty tugBj and barges (available) a$ of Feb, i8, 19tl. 





Total. 


Cargo. 


Befrigerator. 


Tanker. 


Type of coostraction and method 
ofacqnisitian. 


Nmn- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 

weight 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tannage. 


Steel: 

Contract 


212 
34 




20 
186 

7 


7,072,182 

150 304 

1,228,422 

20;8U 


8 


67,281 


72 


607,436 


P\ircha«Kl r . 


R^ntffitl<nifKl ., 


7 


44,723 


14 


110,07ft 


Seised 












Total steel 


1,441 

291 

15 

6 


0,920,240 

1,022,303 

53,550 

32,783 


1,253 

275 

15 

2 


8,480,710 

1,022,303 

53,550 

6.500 


15 


112,003 


86 


806,401 




Compofdter Contract 










Concrete: Contract 


,,,,,, 




4 


26,28» 








Orand total 


1,753 


11,028,066 


1,545 


0,572,162 


15 


112,003 


00 


834,684 




ofacqnlaltlon. 


Freight and 
passenger. 


Traniports. 


Corners. 


Toga. 


Num- 
ber. 


Deadr 
weight 
tonnage. 


Norn- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 

f/mnoflM 


Num- 
ber. 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


Ocean 


Harbor. 








Steel: 

Contract 


6 
1 


78,314 

8,200 


13 


105,622 






85 




Por^duMved. 










3 


20,675 


3 


10,072 






sSzed V .V.'.'/.y.V.' '.'.'.' VV, 


27 


277,434 




















Total steel 


34 


863,848 


16 


185,207 


2 


10,972 


1 




Wood: Contract 


14 


















Orand total 


34 


363,848 


16 


135,207 


2 


10,972 


37 


H 
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lat Session. ) \ No. 39. 



OIL PEOSPECTIN(} IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THE 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TKANSMITTING 

BEPOBT BT THE SECBETABT OF STATE IN BESPONSE TO A SENATE 
BESOLUTION OF MABCH 10, 1920, FXTBNISHING INFOBMATION 
SUPPLEMENTABT TO BEPOBTS SUBMITTED XAY 14, 1920, AND 
APBIL 6, 1921. 



JUNB 13, 1921.— Read ; referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 

ordered to be printed. 



To the Senate: 

In response to the Senate's resohition of March 10, 1920, requesting 
the President, if not incompatible with the public interests, to inform 
the Senate — 

First, as to what restrictions, if any, are imposed, either directly or indirectly, 
by France, Great Britain, Holland, Japan, or any other foreign country, or the 
dependencies thereof, upon the citizens of the United States In the matter of pros- 
pecting for petroleum, or in the acquisition and development of lands containing 
the same, within the territory subject to the jurisdiction and influence of such 
countries. 

Second, if such restrictions exist, what steps have been taken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to secure their removal and equality of treatment in 
respect of citizens of the United States. 

Third, if any restrictions are imposed' by the Government of Mexico upon 
citizens of the United States in regard to the acquisition or development of 
petroleum-bearing lands within its Jurisdiction which are not imposed upon 
nationals of other foreign countries. 

Fourth, if any such discriminating restrictions are imposed by the Government 
of Mexico upon citizens of the United States, what steps have been taken by the 
Government to secure removal of such restrictions and the equality of treat- 
ment in respect to citizens of the United States. 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, furnishing 
information requested by the resolution, supplementary to that em- 
bodied in reports submitted May 14, 1920, and April 6, 1921, as far 
as such information can be supplied compatibly with the public 
interest. 

Warren G. Haroijsq. 
The White House, June 13, 1D21. 
S D— 67-1— vol <J 37 
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2 OIL PROSPECTING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Department of State, 

Washington^ June 11^ 1921. 
The President : 

On May 14, 1920, the Acting Secretary of State, Hon. Frank L. 
Polk, laid before the President a report furnishing information 
requested by Senate resolution adopted March 10, 1920, reading as 
follows : 

First, as to what restrictions, if any, are imposed, either directly or in- 
directly, by France, Great Britain, Holland, Japan, or any other foreign 
country, or the dependencies thereof, upon the citizens of the United States 
in the matter of prospecting for petroleum, or in the acquisition and develop- 
ment of lands containing the same within the territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion and Influence of such countries. 

Second, if such restrictions exist, what steps have been taken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to secure their removal and equality of treatment In 
respect of citizens of the United States. 

Third, if any restrictions are imposed by the Government of Mexico upon 
citizens of the United States In regard to the acquisition or development of 
petroleum-bearing lands within its jurisdiction which are not imposed upon 
nationals of other foreign countries. 

Fourth, If any such discriminating restrictions are imposed by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico upon citizens of the United States, what steps have t>een taken 
by the Government to secure removal of such restrictions and the equality of 
treatment in respect to citizens of the United States. 

On April 6, 1921, there was submitted a report furnishing informa- 
tion supplementary to that embodied in the communication of May 
14, 1920. 

The Secretary of State has the honor to lay before the President a 
report furnishing information supplementary to that embodied in 
the communications of May 14, 1920, and April 6, 1921. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Charles E. Hughes. 

SUPPLEMENTART RePORT TO THE SbNATE IN FuRTHEH RESPONSE TO 

Senate Resolution 331. 



In response to Senate resolution 331 of March 10, 1920, requestinjg 
certain information reffardins: restrictions imposed directly or indi- 
rectly upon citizens ot the T'nited States in tne matter of prospect- 
ing, acquiring, and developing petroleum lands abroad or regarding 
action taken by this (jovernment with a view to procuring the 
removal of such restrictions and obtaining equality of treatment for 
citizens of the ITnited States, reports on the subject were submitted 
by the Secretary of State to the President on May 14, 1920, and 
Xpril 6, 1921. The present report is submitted as supplementary 
to these reports; and additional supplementary reports will be sub- 
mitted as new information becomes available or as it becomes pos- 
sible to publish, by mutual consent, correspondence on the subject 
exchanged between this Government and foreign Governments. The 
correspondence quoted below was recently addressed to the Nether- 
lands Government by this Government in continuance of corre- 
spondence quoted in the report of April 6, 1921, and relates to a 
bill now pending in the Netherlands Parliament providing for the 
development of the Djambi concession in central Sumatra. 
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From the American legation at The Hague to the ministry for 
foreign affairs^ April 19^ 192 L 

No. 151. The Hague, Nbtherlandb, 

AprU 19, 1921. 

Excellency: During the last 12 months I have, on several occa- 
sions, presented to your excellency the very great interest of my 
Government in the participation by American capital in the devel- 
opment of the mineral-oil deposits of the Netherlands East Indies. 
With your approval I have also had frequent interviews with the 
minister of the colonies on this same subject. 

On every occasion I have sought to impress upon the Government 
of the Netherlands that the real interest of the Government of the 
United States in these matters lies in the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of mutual or reciprocal access to vital and natural resources by 
the national of the T'nited States and bv those of foreign countries, 
and the belief that the recognition of tne principle of equal oppor- 
tunity is the only solution of the future oil problems throughout 
the world. I have pointed but that the United States has for years 
carried the burden of supplying a large part of the petroleum con- 
sumed by other countries, that Dutch capital has had free access to 
American oil deposits, and that the petroleum resources of no other 
country have been so heavily drawn upon to meet foreign needs as 
the petroleum resources of the United States. I have pointed out 
that in the future ample supplies of petroleum have become indis- 
pensable to the life and prosperity of my country as a whole because 
of the fact that the United otates is an industrial Nation in which 
distance renders transportation difficult and agriculture depends 
largely on labor-saving devices using petroleum products. 

In these circumstances my Grovemment finds no alternative than 
the adoption of the principle of equal opportunity, with the proviso 
that no foreign capital may operate in American public lands unless 
its Government accords similar or like privileges to American citi- 
zens, and, furthermore, I have submitted that in the light of the 
future needs of the United States such very limited and purely 
defensive provisions as the above might become inadequate should 
the principle of equality of opportunity not be recognized in foreign 
countries. 

During the month of January, 1921, I again had an opportunity 
to discuss the situation with your excellency, and on this occasion I 
advised you that in my interviews with the minister of the colonies 
I had gained the impression that the colonial department at least 
was inclined to favor the participation of American capital in the 
development of the Djambi fields. At the same time, I advised you 
of the nature of the reports which I had made to my Government, in 
which I had dwelt upon the favorable attitude of the colonial depart- 
ment; and, furthermore, I asked whether the attitude of the minister 
of the colonies represented in fact the attitude of Her Majesty's 
Government. You will recollect that on January 31 you were good 
enough to advise me that my impressions had been accurately re- 
ported to my Government, and that I had not exaggerated the favor- 
able attitude of the colonial department, whicli represented the atti- 
tude of your excellency's Government. 
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I have now the honor to inform your excellency that I have re- 
ceived a telegram from the Secretary of State to the effect that the 
Government of the United States is still mindful of the assurances 
that have been given by you and by the minister of the colonies 
relative to the lavorable attitude of Her Majesty's Government 
toward American participation in the development of the Djambi 
fields. While I am not acting on behalf of any particular American 
company, I am glad of this opportunity to point out that certain 
definite propositions which have been made during the last 12 months 
furnish sufiicient evidence that responsible and experienced American 
interests are ready and desirous to cooperate with the Netherlands 
Government in oil developments in the Netherlands Indies. 

It is perhaps needless to say that my Government is fully aware 
of the laws and regulations in the Indies which prohibit foreign com- 
panies as such from entering the colonies for the development of 
mineral oils. 

On the other hand, my Government is very greatly concerned 
when it becomes apparent that a monopoly of such far-reaching 
importance in the development of oil is about to be bestowed upon a 
company in which foreign capital other than American is so largely 
interested. ' 

In this connection I desire most earnestly to bring to your excel- 
lency's attention the fact that American capital stands ready to 
assist in the development of the Djambi fields and other oil deposits 
in the Netherlands indies. 

In conclusion, I venture to say once more that my Government 
attaches the highest importance to the recognition of the principles 
of reciprocity and equal opportunity in the solution of the oil prob- 
lem, as well as the extension to American capital organized under 
Dutch law of the same privileges and benefits which are granted to 
other foreign capital similarly organized under the laws of the 
Netherlands. 

I avail myself of the occasion to renew to your excellency the 
assurance of my high consideration. 

William Phillips. 

His excellency Jhr. Dr. Mr. H. A. van Karnebbek, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs^ etc,^ The Hague, 



From the American Legation at The Ha^ue to the ministry for 
foreign affairs^ April gS, 1921. 

The Hague, Netherlands, 

April 22, 1921. 
My Dear M. van Karnebeek : Ref (erring to our conversation this 
morning on the subject of the participation of American capital in 
the oil development of the Indies, I am not sure that I brought out 
sufiiciently clearlv that American scientists and oil experts, who have 
a very intimate knowledge of the oil resources of the Indies, agree 
that tne Djambi fields do represent substantially the oil wealth of the 
country. 
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In these conditions I think it is not unnatural, therefore, for us to 
feel that the contemplated agreement with the Bataafsche does in 
fact, although perhaps not in theory, constitute a monopoly — a set- 
ting aside for the exclusive development by one company in which 
forei^ capital other than American is largely interested of the rich- 
est mining district known in the Netherlands East Indies. Under 
these circumstances I should not be surprised if my Government did 
not attach any very great significance to the assurances that have 
been given me from time to time that nothing in the proposed legis- 
lation contemplated the prohibition of American capital from par* 
ticipation in the development of the oil regions other than the 
Djambi fields. 

You will not forget, I am sure, that the United States has in the 
past been conspicuously friendly to Dutch oil interests, but there is 
the possibility, and even the probability, that my Government may 
find it impossiole for the present situation to continue unless Ameri- 
can capital is received in the same spirit in the development of Dutch 
mineral oils. 

I am. my dear M. van Karnebeek, with great regard. 
Sincerely, yours, 

William Phillips. 

His excellency Jhr. Dr. H. A. van Karnebeek, 

minister for Foreign Affairs^ etCy The Hague. 



From the American Legation at Th^ Hague to the ministrj/ for 
foreign affairs^ Apri^. 25 ^ 192U 

No. 153. The Hague, Netherlands, 

April 25, 1921. 
Excellency: Kef erring to my note No. 151, of April 19 last, and 
to my informal communication of April 22 on the subject of the 

Sarticipation of American capital in the development oi oil in the 
fetherlands Indies, 1 have the honor to inform your excellency that 
I have just received a further telegraphic instruction from the Secre- 
tary of State advising me that in view of the wide publicity which 
the matter of the Djambi concession is receiving in the United States, 
the practically complete exclusion of American interests from the 
Dutch oil indfustry would create an unfavorable impression and a 
situation of general discouragement to prospective American par- 
ticipants in other branches of Dutch industry. 

In communicating the foregoing to your excellency, I avail myself 
of the occasion to renew to your excellency the assurance of my high 
consideration. 

William Phillips, 
His excellency Jhr. Dr. H. A. van Karnebeek, 

Minister for Fo: 'eign Affairs^ The Hague* 
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Frovi the viinistnj for foreign affairs to tlie Amei^an Legation at 
The Hague, May 10^ 19^U 

[TranslatloD.] 

No. 10088. Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 

Depabtment of Economic Affairs, 

The Hague, May 10, 1921. 
Mb. Minister : By a note dated April 19 last your excellency was 

{food enough to recall to my attention the interest of your excel- 
ency's Government in the distribution of the petroleum resources of 
the world, and you drew my attention also to tne reciprocity require 
ments of the American legislation to permit foreign capital to par- 
ticipate in the exploitation of petroleum fields in th^ United States. 

In the correspondence which we have exchanged in regard to the 
American and Dutch Indian legislation concernmg oil, I nave taken 
the liberty of stressing to your excellency the fact that the Nether- 
lands Indian legislation makes no distinction between Dutch and 
forei^ capital in so far as companies desiring to participate in the 
exploitation of the petroleum fields of the Netherlands Indies are 
concerned. 

In the course of conversations which I have had with your excel- 
lency during the month of January I have again insisted on this 
point,'«and I have pointed out that the Government of the Queen 
would view with satisfaction the participation of American capital 
in the exploitation of the petroleum resources of the Dutch Indies 
as well as in any other enterprise having for object the furthering 
of the economic development of the colony. 

However, when your excellency spoke to me regarding the Djambi 
fields, I have been able only to connrm that which was already com- 
municated to you by the minister of the colonies ; that is, that in so 
far as these fields are concerned the Government of the Queen had 
already taken a definite decision and had submitted to the States- 
General the project of law having for object the foundation of the 
** Nederlandsch-lndische Aardolie TVIaatschappij," to which company 
would be confided the exploitation of the Djambi fields. From the 
foregoing it will appear that at the moment when your excellency 
was good enough to bring up this subject during the month of Janu- 
ary last, and therefore at the date of the transmission of your note 
above cited, the exploitation of these fields was already in principle 
a settled question, except for the concurrence of the States-General, 
and it is evident that in the circumstances there could be no question 
of the Government taking into account any new solutions proposed 
by interested groups at the last hoar. 

Mr. de Graaff and I desire to reiterate it in order to set aside all 
misunderstandings, and in view of the allusion made by your excel- 
lency to his personal impression, Mr. de Graaff has even in his con- 
versations to which your excellency refers submitted to your atten- 
tion that the project of law concerning the establidmient of the 
" Nederlandsch-Indische Aardolie Maatschappij " permitted the 
** Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij " to transmit the B. shares of 
the company to foreign persons or corporations, Mr. de Graaff 
added, however, that the future interested parties would have to 
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reach an agreement with the '' Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij,'' 
bnt that the Government of the Queen, while proving by this dis- 
position of the law that it is not opposed in principle to such partici- 
pation by forei^ capital, had to reserve for itself entire liberty to 
approve in each individual case the transfer of the B. shares. 

On the other hand, the minister of the colonies, in his conversa- 
tions with your excellency, as well as in the oral deliberations in 
the Second Chamber of the States-Gteneral, has pointed out that the 
project of law in question has by no means for object to accord to 
the " Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij " a monopoly for the en- 
tire Dutch East Indies, but, on the contrary, he would judge such a 
monopoly, in favor of no matter what company, contrary to the 
interests of the colony. In his speech of April 27 Mr. de Graaff has 
called attention to the fact that, besides Djambi, other very impor- 
tant fields for the petroleum industry were available, capable of 
forming the object of a contract of the same nature or of a modified 
form with other petroleum companies. In his speech of April 29 the 
minister again brought out that the exploitation of these other fields 
could probably be looked for very soon, and he made allusion to the 
possibility that other institutions than the "Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij " could then participate in this exploitation. 

Finally, on many occasions the minister declared himself opposed 
to the exclusion of foreigners and of foreign capital from the exploi- 
tation of the Indian petroleum wealth. 

I take the liberty again to revive the observation which your excel- 
lency has made in his letter of April 22 to the effect that Djambi is 
probably the last rich petroleum field in the Dutch Indies. Mr. de 
Graaff, to whom I have communicated this letter, begs me to remark 
that your excellency must have been misinformed on this subject. 

The researches and explorations of the official mining service have 
amply demonstrated that both at Sumatra as well as at Borneo and 
in other parts of the Netherlands Indies there may still be found 
territories rich in promise for the production of oil. The minister 
refers, in this connection, amongst others, to the " Kollniale Verslagen 
van Nederlandsch-Indie " for 1918, chapter P, Section III, para- 
graph 2, column 262, and of 1920, chapter P, Section III, paragraph 
1, columns 329 and 330. 

Please accept, Mr. Minister, etc 

Van Kahnebeek. 

His excellency M. Phillips. 

From the American Legation at The Hague to th^ ministry for 
foreign off air s^ May 11^ 1921, 

No. 162. The Hague, Netherlands, 

May 11, 192L 

Excellbnot: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt this 
morning of your excellency's note of May 10, 1921 (No. 10088), 
regarding the development of petroleum m the Netherlands East 
Indies. I hasten to inform you tnat I shall lose no time in conveying 
the text of your communication to my Government. 

May I, however, refer to the fourth paragraph of your excellency's 
note in which it is intimated that in January last, when I discussed 
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with your excellency the proposed legislation concerning the de- 
velopment of the Djambi fields, this question was in principle settled 
except for the concurrence of the States-General, and that therefore 
there could be no question of your excellency's Government taking 
into account new solutions proposed by intereuted groups at the last 
hour? 

In this connection will your excellency allow me to refer once 
more to our conversations in June and July, 1920, and more espe- 
cially to my note of September 7, 1920, and to the memorandum 
attached thereto in which the following statement appears : 

The American Gk)vernmeiit is frank In saying that it beUeves that the 
granting to a single company of concessions covering all the best areas of the 
Dutch Bast Indies can hardly fail to be construed, whether rightly or wrongly, 
as a measure of exclusrion, and would seem to compromise, at least in that 
region, the principle of equal opportunity which it is hoped may be a solution 
of the future oil problem throughout the world. 

I need not refer to the fact that the proposed legislation for the 
development of the Djambi fields through the Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij was not introduced into the Second Chamber until 
November 3,^ 1920. 

I avail myself of the occasion to renew to your excellency the 
assurance of my high consideration. 

William Phillips. 
His excellency Jhr. Dr. H. A. van Kaknebeek, 

Minister for Foreign AffcdrSy Ete. 



Instruction from the Department of State to the American Legation 
at The Hague, May 27, 192L 

The legation was instructed to address a note in the following 
sense to the Netherlands foreign office: 

Reference was made to the note of the Netherlands Grovemment, 
dated May 10, 1921, on the subject of the draft of law under con- 
sideration by the Dutch Parliament looking to the development of 
certain concessions in the Dutch East Indies known as the Djambi 
concessions. 

The legation was instructed to express the American Government's 
regrets that the Dutch Government should regard the desire ex- 
pressed by the American Government, and which had been expressed 
on repeated occasions, that American citizens should be allowed to 
share in the development of the oil industry in the Dutch East Indies 
as Dutch citizens were permitted to enjoy similar concessions in the 
United States, as having been presented too late to receive considera- 
tion by the Dutch Grovemment. 

Note was taken of the foreign minister's reference to conversations 
during January, 1921, and to his statements that prior to the lega- 
tion's note of April 19, 1921, plans for the development of the Djambi 
oil lands, set forth in the legislation under consideration, had already 
been decided upon in principle, except for the approval of the States- 
General. Since it was feared that the statement referred to might 

1 This Is apparently a typographical error. The bill was introduced into tbe Second 
Chamber on Nov. 22, 1920. 
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convey the impression that the United States Government and Amer- 
ican companies had shown before January, 1921, no interest in the 
matter oi the concession for the Djambi oil lands, the lection was 
instructed to make reference to a number of communications which 
in the course of the past year had been exchanged between the Nether- 
lands Government and the United States Government. 

The American Legation at The Hague, on June 5^ 1920, had 
inquired regarding the exact conditions under which citizens of the 
United States would be able to take part in the development of the 
petroleum-bearing lands of the possessions of the Netherlands in the 
East Indies^ in order that the legation might be able to give assur- 
ance to Umted States interests that the Dutch Government would 
welcome the cooperation of American interests in the development of 
the region in question. The legation on September 7, 1920, had 
informed the foreign minister that the United States Government 
believed that the proposed legislation regarding the Djambi oil fields, 
if it should become a law, would almost certainly be regarded as an 
exclusive measure and as being at variance with the principle of 
equality of economic opportunity so far as it concerned the Dutch 
East Indies. Shortly aiter this communication from the legation, on 
September 8, 1920, a responsible American company asked that it 
might participate in the concession to which reference has been made. 

The legation was instructed to refer to the fact that certain state- 
ments in a document prepared by the United States Department of 
State, under date of May 14, 1920, regarding the virtual exclusion of 
United States interests from the development of oil lands in the 
Dutch East Indies, had caused the Legation of the Netherlands at 
Washington to communicate to the Department of State, on June 30, 
1920, Septenaber 27, 1920, and February 2, 1921, certain facts and 
comments with reference to the legislation and policy in force in the 
Dutch East Indies. 

In these communications the attention of the United States Gov- 
ernment had been called particularly to articles 5a and 28 (2a) of 
the Indian mining law of the Netherlands. According to the under- 
standing of the United States Government, under article 28 (2a) 
the mining of oil was to be restricted to the Government of the 
Netherlands and to companies or individuals who had formed con- 
tracts with that Government under certain provisions of article 5a, 
according to which there could be no conclusion of agreements for 
any work, except prospecting, until authority to do so had been 
legally granted in each particular case. The legation of the Nether- 
lands at Washington, in a note of June 30, 1920, had stated that the 
Government of the Dutch East Indies would itself exploit its petro- 
leum resources or would do so under contract with private companies 
or persons who had already obtained authorization by law to enter 
into such contracts. In its note of September 27, 1920, the legation 
of the Netherlands had mentioned a bill, apparently the one now 
under consideration in the Parliament of the Netherlands, in which 
reference was made to a contract between the Bataafsche Petroleum 
Co. and the Government of the Netherlands, providing for exploita- 
tion of the oil fields under the provisions ot articles 5a and 28 (2a) 
of the Indian mining law of the Netherlands. 
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According to the iinderstunding of the United States Government, 
however, the proposed legislation, to which reference has been made, 

Srovides that a new company, to be known as the Netherlands Indies 
[ineral Oil Co., shall be created and to it shall be turned over the 
operation of the concession for the Djambi oil lands; it does not ap- 
pear, however, that there is any reference in this bill to any earlier 
engagements which the Government of the Netherlands has formed 
with the Bataafsche Petroleum Co. 

Consequently the United States Government, though it realized 
that an arrangement between the Netherlands Government and the 
Bataafsche Petroleum Co. was in contemplation, had naturally be- 
lieved that the Government of the Netherlands had reached no deci- 
sions with reference to this matter except such as were of a provi- 
sional nature and accordingly not in any way binding on that Gov- 
ernment with regard to the company or companies involved. 

The legation was instructed to remind the foreigii minister, if the 
Government of the Netherlands felt the introduction of the bill to 
constitute a final decision, that the legislation in question was only 
introduced into Parliament on Novernoer 22, 1920, and that several 
weeks prior to that date the United States Government had already 
made its representations with reference to the matter, and a reliable 
American corporation had applied to the Dutch Government for a 
share in the development of trie oil- lands. 

If the Government of the Netherlands desired confirmation as to 
the assurances conveyed by the legation of the United States at The 
Hague in respect to the attitude of the Government of the United 
States and of American companies, such confirmation would appear 
to be furnished by the fact that in March and April, 1921, before 
any vote on the proposed legislation had been taken in the Second 
Chamber, another United States company had communicated in 
specific terms its wish to obtain a share in the concession under 
discussion. 

Accordingly the legation was instructed to state that the United 
States Government finds it impossible to regard the applications 
of American companies or its own expressions of interest in the 
matter as having been communicated too late to the Government of 
the Netherlands. 

It was also pointed out that the United States Government wel- 
comes the statement in the foreign minister's note of May 10, 1921, 
to the effect that in the Indian laws of the Netherlands no distinction 
is made between the capital of the Netherlands and capital of for- 
eign countries in S(v far as concerns companies wishing to take part 
in the development of the oil lands of the East Indian possessions 
of the Netherlands, and that the Government of the Netherlands 
would regard with satisfaction the cooperation of American capital 
in the development of the mineral-oil resources of the colonies 
in question. This Government was compelled to state, as had 
already been set forth in a note dated November 2, 1920, to the 
legation of the Netherlands at Washington, that although the law 
appears to allow aliens to own stock in companies engttged in the 
development of oil lands in the Dutch East Indies, the execution 
of the law, as stipulated by the proposed legislation under discus- 
sion, can only he regarded as indicating that the Netherlands 
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Government at present purposes to exclude citizens of the United 
States from any participation of a substantial character in its 
mineral-oil industry, and, accordingly, to prevent American citizens 
from enjoying the equality of opportumty which citizens of the 
Nitherlanas have enjoyed in thk country. 

The minister was nnally instructed to express the hope of this 
Government that tae Government of the Netherlands vvould find 
itself yet able to settle this question in accordance with the fimda- 
mental principle of reciprocity, which is regarded as of the greatest 
importance in relaion to the exploitation of natural resources. 
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67th Congress,) SENATE. (Document 

lat Session. S ( No. 40. 



PROFITS OF COUNTRY AND TERMINAL GRAIN 
• ELEVATORS. 



LBTTBB FBOM THE CHAIKMAN OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION, TRANSMITTINa, PTTBSUANT TO LAW, A PREUMINABY 
REPORT ON THE PROFITS OF GOTJNTRY AND TERMINAL GRAIN 
ELEVATORS. 



Juki 13, 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 

ordered to be printed. 



Federal Trade Commission, 

Office of the Chairman, 

Washington^ JuTie 13, 1921, 
To the President of the Senate: 

In accordance with the provisions of section 6 of the Federal Trade 
Commission act, I have the honor to transmit herewith a prehminary 
report of the Federal Trade Commission on the profits of country and 
terminal grain elevators. 
Respectfully, 

Huston Thompson, 

Chairman. 



Pbeuminart Report on Profits of Country and Terminal 

Grain Elevators. 

Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington. 
In view of the present bills before Congress with reference to the 
regulation of the grain trade, and of the present wide public interest 
in the problem of grain marketing, the commission makes this special 
report covering the operating results of a number of elevators m the 
pnncipal termmal markets and a much larger number of country 
elevators located in the principal grain-producing States. These 
data were collected in the course of the commission's grain trade 
inquiry and are submitted in advance of the publication of the full 
report. 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS. 

Rate of return on total investment (inxiluding harrowed funds). — 
Consolidated results of terminal elevator companies in Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, and Duluth are shown for 10 companies for 6 
years (1912-13 to 1916-17 and 1919-20); for 12 compames for 4 of 
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these years (all except 1912-13 and 1913-14); for 13 companies for 
2 years (1916-17 and 1919-20 in Table I). Consolidated results for 
the crop year 1919-20 are also shown for 14 companies in the fore- 
going 4 markets and for 7 companies in Chicago. 

Since the results for the 10 termmal elevator companies run 
through the entire six years and do not differ appreciably from those 
of the larger groups in any year, except 1919-20, this statement sum- 
marizes the results for the 1 0-company group, as typical in general, 
but points out particular instances in wnich the other groups show 
different results. 

The rate of return on total investment, including borrowed funds, 
for the 10-company group was lowest in 1913-14, when it averaged 
8.78 per cent, and highest in 1914-15, when it averaged 20.19 per cent. 
The next hignest year was 1917 (not quite 15 per cent) and the return 
in the other three years was between 11 per cent and 13 per cent. 
For the larger groups the highest rate, outside of the year 1914-15, 
was 15.64 per cent in 1916-17. 

Rate of return on investment, exchidinq horrowed funds. — ^As much of 
the grain business is done on borrowea capital, the rate of return on 
the investment, excluding borrowed funds, is much higher than when 
such funds are included. However, the years of highest and lowest 
return are the same (1914-15 and 1913-14, respectively), whichever 
basis is considered. The return of 41.68 per cent in 1914-15 was 
exceptional, for the next highest year was about 25 per cent (1912-13). 
For the other groups the extreme range was from about 19 per cent 
to about 41 per cent, but except for these extreme years the returns 
ranged between 22 and 28 per cent. Thus, in 1919-20 the 21 com- 
panies, including the seven Chicago concerns, showed a rate of return 
on the total investment, excluding borrowed funds, of 28.40 per cent. 

Gross profits per bushel, excluding hedging, — ^The gross pronts of the 
10-company group of terminal elevators, excluding hedging gains or 
losses, were mghest in the crop year 1916-17, when they averaged 
20.12 cents per bushel, and lowest in 1913-14, when they averaged 
only 1.9 cents. For all the larger groups of companies the gross profit 
per bushel, excluding hedges were also within this range in every year. 

Gross profits per ousheiy includina hedging. — ^The gross profit per 
bushel, including hedging gains or losses, for the 10-company group 
were highest in 1919-20, m which year they averaged 7.45 cents per 
bushel, and lowest in 1915-16, when they amounted to 2.54 cents per 
bushel. Though, as shown above, there was a gross profit, excluding 
hedges, in 1916-17, the extremely heavy hedging losses per bushel sus- 
tained in that year reduced the gross profit. Hence, 1916-17, when 
hedging losses and gains are included, did not show as high gross profits 
as 1919-20. The gross profits per bushel, including hedgmg gains or 
losses, for all the groups larger than the 10-company group under 
discussion were in every year within the range shown above for the 
10-company group, except that in 1919-20 the 12-company group 
showed a per bushel figure of 7.51 cents, slightly higher than that of 
7.45 for the 10-company group in the same year. 

Profit per hushd before deducting general administrative and selling 
expenses. — It was found impossible to allocate general administrative 
and selling expenses as between grain sales and other business. It 
was possible, however, to separate elevator operating expense, and in 
consequence to show the elevator operating profit per baahel before 
deducting general administrative and selling expense. 
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PBOPITS OF COUNTRY AND TERMINAL GRAIN ELEVATORS. 3 

The average elevator operating profit per bushel, before deducting 
general administrative and selling expense, for the 10 terminal com- 
panies in the six years under examination ranged from 1.79 cents in 
1915-16 to 5.48 cents in 1914-16. For all of the larger groups of 
companies in each year the operating profit per bushel before de- 
duction of general administrative ana selling expenses was within 
this range, except for. the 12-company group in 1919-20 and 1915-16. 
In 1920 the 12-company group showed a rate of profit of 5.5 cents 
per bushel and in* 1915-16 a rate per bushel of 1.74 cents. 

Attention is again directed to the fact that these figures are not 
those of net operating profit per bushel, but only the profit after 
deducting elevator-operating expense and before the deduction of 
general administrative and selling expenses. The deduction of 
these latter, could they bo allocated, would necessarily make the 
net profit per bushel somewhat smaller. 

COUNTRY ELEVATORS. 

Rate of return on investment. — In this preliminary report country 
elevator operating results are presented by types for the three years, 
1915-16, 1916-17, and 1919-20, in Table 111. In order that some 
information may also be given for different localities, operating 
results are presented by States for nonline country elevators for 
1919-20 in Table IV. The line elevator results which can not be 
shown bv States are for companies whose elevators are located 
within the States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Montana (with the exception of a few houses). 

The rate of return on investment, including borrowed funds, of 
coimtry elevatcHrs of all types averaged in 1915-16 for 967 elevators, 
16.87 per cent; in 1916-17 for 1,271 elevators, 24.57 per cent; and in 
1919-20 for 1,091 levators, 18.80 per cent. The rate of return on 
the investment, excluding borrowed funds, averaged for the re- 
spective years somewhat mgher; namely, 20.37 per cent in 1915-16, 
32.33 per cent in 1916-17, and 25.33 per cent in 1919-20. The 
highest rates of return on investment, including borrowed funds, 
were shown in each year by cooperative elevators paying patronage 
dividends, 31.78 per cent m 1915-16, 38.97 in 1916-17, and 26.32 
per cent in 1919-20, and the lowest in every year by the lines, namely, 
11.66 per cent, 15.82 per cent, and 12.86 per cent, respectively. The 
independents and the cooperatives not paying patronage dividends 
occupied an approximatelv intermediate position between the fore- 
going types, ^milarly, the highest rates of return on investment, 
excluding borrowed funds, were made by cooperatives paying patron- 
age dividends in each of the three years in question; i. e., 42.21 per 
cent in 1915-16. 58.13 per cent in 1916-17, 39.03 per cent in 1919-20, 
and the lowest dv the lines, namely, 15.57, 20.80, and 18.15 per cent, 
respectively. The independents and cooperatives not paying patron- 
age dividends again occupied an intermediate position between the 
other two types. 

Oro88 vrojUa 'per btishel, — ^The gross profits per bushel, excluding 
hedging loss or gain, for country elevators of all types in the three 
years for which results are presented were highest m 1919-20, when 
they aven^d 8.34 cents. In 1915-16 they averaged 3.53 cents per 
bushel and in 1916-17, 6.78 cents. Inchiding hedging loss or gain, 
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4 PROFITS OF COUNTRY AND TERMINAL GRAIN ELEVATORS. 

the gross profit averaged 8.05 cents per bushel in 1919-20, 3.55 in 
1915-16, and 6.03 in 1916-17. As between types the gross profits 
per bushel, excluding hedging loss or gain, were highest in each of 
the three years for the fine companies, averaging 4.16 cents per 
bushel in 1915-16, 13.51 cents in 1916-17, and 13.80 cents in 1919-20, 
and lowest in each of the three years for the cooperatives not paying 
patronage dividends, namely, 2.22 cents per busnel in 1915-16, 4.23 
cents in 1916-17, and 5.77 in 1919-20. Independent elevators and 
those paying cooperative dividends occupied an intermediate position 
between these two groups in each year. 

Gross profits per bushel, including hedringloss or gain, as between 
types presented similar relationship. These profits were highest 
for the lines in each of the three years, namely, 4.13 in 1915-16, 9.63 
in 1916-17, 12.27 in 1919-20. They were lowest for cooperative 
elevators not paying patronage dividends in all three years, namely, 
2.26 cents per bushel, 1915-16, 4.16 in 1916-17, and 5.75 in 1919-20. 
It was impossible to obtain the net profit per bushel, because the 
various it^ms of expense could not oe distributed between grain 
and other operating income. 

NONLINE COUNTRY ELEVATORS. 

Rate of return and ffross profit by States, 1919-^0. — Table IV shows 
great variations by States, both in the average rate of return and in 
the gross profits per bushel for nonline country elevators. Line 
results can not be shown by States because the line companies from 
which results were obtained operated in several States. The average 
rate of return on investment, including borrowed funds, in 1919-20 
ranged from 15.52 per cent for 13 Montana nonline elevators to 41.93 
per cent for 8 Oklahoma elevators. The rate of return on invest- 
ment, including borrowed funds, for the entire 526 reporting nonline 
elevators, however, was 22.43 per cent. The average rates of return 
on investment, excluding borrowed funds, ranged from 20.29 per 
cent for 15 Indiana elevators to 57.65 per cent for 8 elevators in Okla- 
homa. The average rate of return on the investment, excluding 
borrowed funds, for the entire 526 non Hne elevators was 29.26 per 
cent. 

Gross profits per bushel, excluding hedging gain or loas, ranged 
from 3.55 cents per bushel for 49 Iowa elevators to 15.59 cents for 13 
Montana houses, the average of the 526 elevators being 6.97 cents. 
Gross profits, including hedging gain or loss, ranged from 3.52 cents 
for the 49 Iowa houses to 14.70 cents for the 13 in Montana, the 
average for all States reporting being 6.99 cents. 

EXPLANATION OF TABLES AND TERMS INVOLVED. 

1. The figures given in the attached tables include the results in 
total and per bushel for wheat, com, oats, rye, barley, and flax. 
The inclusion or exclusion of flax makes only an insignificant difl*er- 
ence in the results. 

2. Hedge gain or loss is the gain or loss on transactions in the futures 
market reported as ente)*ed mto for the purpose of protecting the 
elevator against loss on its grain through fluctuations in prices. 
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3. Gains and losses on sales of fixed assets employed in the grain 
business or sales of other assets have been excluded, as have also all 
extraordinary gains or losses applicable to the current or prior period. 

4. "Net income for the period*' in Table 1 and ''operating profit" 
in Table 3 are before the deduction of Federal income and excess 
profits taxes and results for stockholders are ba»ied upon this figure. 

6. State and local taxes are included in total operating expenses 
in Tables 3 and 4 and are included in general expense or lu elevator 
operating expense in Table 1, according to the nature of the tax. 

6. Special grain, in Table 1, includes a very small amount of revenue 
from miscellaneous grains (buckwheat, millet, etc.) upon which 
bushel figures could not be obtained. It also includes revenue from 
screenings, scalping, etc. Financial expense in Table 1 includes 
exchange and bad debts. Elevator earnings in Table 1 are net 
earnings from storage, cleaning, and conditioning for others after 
the deduction of elevator operating expense allocated against these 
earnings. 

7. Side lines in Table 3 represent revenue derived from handling 
commodities other than grain. This revenue could not be shown 
separately for nonline elevators but the line-elevator books were so 
kept as to permit the separation of this revenue from other operating 
revenue. 

Terminal Elevator Companies. 

Table I. —Profit and loss and rate of return on investment, 
[Year ending June 30.] 





10 companies, 


10 companies, 
1914. 


10 companies, 


12 companies, 
-lOfc. 


lOcomDaniflf, 


Gross profit on grain sold exclud- 
ing nedges 


$1,879,096.05 
806,754.36 


$1,878,512.89 
403,458.46 


$7,516,962.43 
> 2,849,804.62 


18,437,437.97 
13,277,980.32 


$2,106,027.79 
'286,654.82 


Hedge gain or loss 




Gross profit on grain sold 
including hedges 


2,185,850.41 
833,983.24 


1,871,971.84 
911,161.58 


4,667,167.81 
1,013,218.62 


5,159,467.65 
1,230,667.87 


1,819,372.97 
944,420.80 


Blerator operating expense 


Elevator operating profit 
before deducting f^eneral 
administrative and sell- 
ing expenses (see note). . . 

Elerator eamlogs 

Special grata and branch houses . . 
Commissions 


1,851,867.17 

799,762.55 
821,254.33 
73,396.94 
278,747.43 


960,809.76 

747, 166. 18 

583,789.98 

82,367.02 

221,288.33 


8,623,989.19 

672,366.39 
587,031.58 
75,005.73 
417,731.54 


3,928,789.78 

674,603.00 

641,775.47 

75,005.73 

423,861.31 


874,952.17 

888,326.14 
784,076.79 
96,066.28 
01,731.95 






Gross income 


3,02.5,028.42 


2,595,421.27 


5,376,073.43 


5,744,035.38 


2,735,132.33 




General expense 


421,«21.90 
4,751.56 


435.769.81 
3, 73a 66 


570,384.98 
31,376.97 


609,697.31 
35,024.32 


523, 52a 66 
25,363.17 


Financial expense 




Total expense 


426,573.46 


439,500.47 


601,761.95 


644,62L6S 


548,883.83 




Income before charging interest. . 
Interest on loans 


2,598,454.96 
638,184.00 


2,155,920.80 
759, 120. 75 


4,774,311,4a 
999, 126. 22 


5,099,413.75 
1,095,885.33 


2,186,248.50 
319,628.88 




Net income for period 


1,960, 27a 96 


1,306, 80a 05 


3,775,185.26 


4,003,528.42 


1,866,619.67 


Busbelssold 


73,135,994.00 
118,485,348.00 


70,934,93a 00 
121,097,141.00 


71,939,486.00 
104,103,305.00 


87,O75,T0a0O 
134,355,571.00 


71,699,601.00 
124,634,090.00 


Bushels handled in and out (own 
ondn) 





S D— 67-1— vol i 
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Table I.— Profit and loss and rate of return on investment — Ck)ntinu6d. 



10 com] 



tmpaniei 
1913. 



10 



oompanlM, 



lOoompai 
1915. 



tes, 12oomi 



1915! 



lOoompaniet, 



Results for stockholders and in- 
restors: 
Income before oharginf in- 
terest S2,0O6, 454.96 12,155,920.80 $4,774,311.48 15,090,413.75 92,186,248.50 

Inyested capital, liKtfndIng It 

loans 120, 087, 034. 85 $24^ 542, 940. 94 123, 651, 579. 63 '25^ 232, 150. 48 fl8»748» 15a 10 

Per cent of income to total I I 

Invested capitaL 12.94 8.78, 20.19 20.21' 11.66 

Beealtsfor^tookfaolders: I I I ' I 
Income after diarging in- 
terest I 11,960^ 27a 96 $1,896,800.06 0,77^185.26 $4,003,528.42 $1,886,619.67 

Invested capital, ezelnding | 



loans. 

Per cent of income to in- 
vested oi^taL 



$7,778,302.84 $9,340,702.78 $0,057,479.63 $9, 829, 409. 12 $10, 580, 961 86 



25.2 



14.95 



41.68 



4a 78. 



17.63 



12 companies, 
1916. 



10 companies, 
1917. 



12 companies, 
1917. 



13 companies. 



Gross profit on grain sold exchtding hedges 

Hedge gain or loss 



$2,774,481.65 
»460,37L71 



$0, 046, 77a 39 $10, 874, 861. 98 $11, 516, 867. 54 



6,279,36a85 ^ 7, 336, 603. 03 



Oross profit on grain sold indading hedges 
Elevator operating expense 



2,314,109.94 
1,170,405.28 



2,707,409.54 
911,386.50 



Elevator operating profit before deduct- 
ing general admimstrative and selling 



expenses (see note). 

Elevator earnings 

Special grain and branch houses.. 

Commissions 

Other income 



1,143,704.06 
n8>536.19 
886,943.11 
06,066.28 
99,048.14 



t 7, 445,515.16 



8^688,166.00 4,(Kn,36L98 



1,218,388.66 



1,340,315.90 



1,866,023.04 

807,4191 1» 

512,946.331 

89, 84a 10 

264,fi06.60 



2,319,779.44 
808,08L83 
571,487.10 
80, 84a 10 
286,017.03 



2,731,038.0) 

80e,02L88 

571,407.10 

80, 84a 10 

337^ 68a 61 



Oross income.. 



General expense.... 
Financial expense. , 



3,118,288.38 

580,767.30 
30, 78a 28 



3,530,737.34| 4,075,155.50 4,538,075.72 



500,091.291 573,6ia86 
25,40a94| 33,434.00 



627,567.92 
33,434.09 



Total expense. 



611,56a58 534,552.231 607,053.06 661,002.01 



Income before charging interest. 
Interest on loans 



2,506,73L80 
383,94L29 



2,90^,185.111 3,468,101.55 
523,6n.44 633,799.57 



Net income for period . 



Bushels sold 

Bashels handled in and out (own grain) 

Results for stoclcholders and investors: 
Income before charging interest 



2, 122, 79a 51 2,472,507.67| 2,834,301.981 3,a06,62a70 

96,135,285.00 44,960,950.00 63,971,859.00! 74,857.837.00 
174, 245. 064. 00 64. 603, 080. 00|101 , 041. 398. 00ll23, 213. 504. 00 



Invested capital, including loans 

Per cent of income to totalinvested capital. 

Results for stockholders: 

Income after charging Interest 

Invested capital, exdndlng loans 

Per cent of Incimie to invested capital . . . 



$2,506,731.80 $2,906,185.11 

20,697,858.97 20,087,004.12 

12.11 



$2, 122, 79a 51 

11,355,037.42 

18.69 



$3,468,10L55 

24,002,228.86 

14.45 



$2»472,fi07.67 

10,864,195.72 

22.76 



$2,834,801.98 

11,872,282.92 

28.87 



$3,877,073.71 

24,782,178.86 

U.6I 



$3, 208,62a 70 

12,125.462.92 

2a 46 



mipanli 
19£). 



12 companies 
1930. 



13oompanleA, 



21 companies, 
1920. 



gross profit on grain sold exdndlng hedges. . 
[edge gain or loss 



$4,876,077.56 
12,024,186.34 



$5,440,40a53 
U,625,114.S7 



$5,874,065. 
M,^n01.7t) 



72810, 



1,007,198.12 
1,072,297.52 



Gross profit on grain sold induding hedges 
Elevator operating expense. 



2,851,801.21 
1,196,829.19 



3,824,286.16 
1,654,187.79 



4,454,064.02 
1,821,227.77 



11,079,495.64 
3,627,963.38 



Elevator operating profit before dednct- 
Ing general admixustrative and selUng 
expensea (aee note) 



1,655,062.021 2,170,008.37 



2,682,8Sa25l 



7,451,532.31 
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Table 1.— Projtt and lots and raU of return an investment— Coniianed. 



10 com] 



>mpanl«6, 



ISeomi 



"ST^ 



ISoomi 



?ar^ 



"sar^ 



Etorator oarninn 

Special gnin and branch hoosefl.. 

Comxnissians. , 

OOmt Income 



Oro68 income. . 



General expense. .. . 
Flnandal expense. . 



Total expense. 



laoome bcforo charging interest. . 
Interest on loans 



Net income for perkxl . 



Bushels sold 

Bosheb handled in and out (own grain) 

Sesnlts for stockholders and investors: 

Income before chargini: interest 

Invested capital, inchidinK loans 

Per cent of income to total invested capital . 

Reeults for stockholders: 



capital . 



9BO9. 99&47 
411,054.22 
176, 93$. 24 
561,265.87 



1726. 06a 76 
654,358.50 
203,326.96 
634,928.24 



1725, 06a 76 
554,358.50 
208, 826. »6 
548,042.04 



$1,734,066.18 

785.862.78 

1,404, 288. IW 

18,987.96 



3,503,31&62 



4,187,772.78 



4,663,62^1.41 



11.311,326.90 



674, 116. 93 
23,533.73 



750,838.15 
48,091.29 



843,537.36 
48,091.9P 



3,082,347.22 
237,287.68 



697,650.65 



802.929.44 



886.628.65 



2,805,667.97 
831, 77a 92 



3,384,843.90 
1,M7,761.76 



3,776,995.76 
1.106,05126 



8,819,60180 



7,991,722.10 
2,161,182.50 



1,973,807.05 



2,387,081.54 2,673,041.50 



5,830,630.60 



38,288,973.00 
58,921,85100 



50,914,901.00 62,313,3.57.00 
82, 201, 491. 00: 104, 823, 751 00 327, 



189.542,34100 
,856.978.00 



$2,805,667.97 

22,Q6],33&08 

12.72 



$3,384,843.29 

26, 363, 39a 84 

12.84 



$1,973,897.05 

8,874,216.67 

22.24 



$2,337,061.64 

10,280,21120 

22.73 



$3,776,996.76 

37,296,14101 

10.13 



$7,901,72110 
«1'«2.56^^ 



$2,673,051.50 

10^750,060.70 

2185 



$5^880,630,60 

20,S89.4ia6B 

28.40 



Non^-OeneraL adminiitrative, selUnc expenses, eto., are so oombtned with expenses applloahle !• 
other income that they can not be shown for grain alone, and T ^ ~~ *' _--..— ^-. - . - - 



tfiown. 



I henoe no net proflt per boahal of grttn can be 



Table 2. — Operating resulte per bushel. 
[Tear ending June 8O4 



8t. Louis 4c Kansas City companies.. 

MtmiaapoUs do.... 

Duhith. do.... 



Total. 



.do., 



Gross profit OD grain sold, excluding hedges. 
Hedge gain or loM.. 



QroM profit on grain sold, inchiding hedges... 
Elevator operating expense 



Elevator operating profit before deducting 
general, administrative, and selling ex- 
i(seenote) 



1913 



10 



$0.0256 
.0041 
.0298 
.0070 



$0.0194 
.0069 
.0263 
.0075 



.0188 



1914 1915 1915 1916 1916 1917 



10 



$0.1044 
^.0396 
.0648 
.0100 



.0648 



10 



$0.0968 
».0376 
.0592 
.0091 



.0601 



12 



10 



$0.0293 
.0039 
.0254 
.0075 



.0179 



$0.0288 
».0047 
.0241 
.0067 



.0174 



12 



10 



$0.2013 
1.1396 
.0616 
.0141 



.0476 



1917 



1917 



1920 



1930 



1930 



1930 



St. LooisA KansasCity companies.. 

Minneapolis....^ do.... 

Duluth do — 

Chicago do. 



Tout. 



.do... 



12 



13 



10 



12 



13 



Oro« profit on grain sold, excluding hedges 

Hedge gain or loss. 

Gross profit on crain sold, inchiding hedges 

Elevator operating expense 

Elevator operating jprofit before deducting general, ad- 
ministrative, and selling expenses (see note) 



$0.1099 
. 1146 
.0553 
.0119 

.0434 



$0.1538 
».0994 
.0544 
.0108 

.0436 



$0.1273 
».0528 
.0745 
.0203 

.0542 



$0.1070 
1.0819 
.0751 
.0201 

.0660 



$0.0942 
1.0227 
.0716 
.0173 

.0548 



31 



$0.0637 
.0056 
.0583 
.0110 

.047$ 



Note.— General, administrative, and selling expenses, etc., are so combined with expenses applicable 
to other income that they can not be shown for grain alone and hence no net profit per bushel of grain cao 
be shown. 
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8 PROFITS OF COUNTBY AND TERMINAL GRAIN ELEVATORS, 

Country Elbvatoiw, by Type. 

Table 3. — Statement of income j profit and lossj rate o/retum on invtstmenl (cenUomiUed) 
and gross profit per bushel for crop years 1916-16,^ 1916-17,^ and 1919-tO '—Conid. 



1015-16 



Tndepend- 
«iit. 



Coopera- 
tive, 
paying 
patronaee 
dividends. 



CkKipera- 

«ve, 
not paying 

filtronan 
vldends. 



Line. 



ToUl. 



Number of elevators. 



11« 



1S6 



132 



583 



WJ7 



Oross profit on Krein sold, excluding hedges. 
Hedge gain or loss 



$434,993 
4 3,893 



$702,393 
23,311 



$536,864 
9,787 



$l,fl$3.9$2 
Ml,428 



Gross profit on grain sold, Including hedges. 

Gross profit on miscellaneous grains » 

Gross profit on side lines 

Other operating profit, gross 

Other operating profit, including side lines, 
gross 



431,100 
36,344 



785,703 
19,911 



546,121 
83,892 



1,652,534 

15,207 

275,335 

215,496 



251,613 



205,780 



210.263 



Oross profit from entire business. 
Total operating expense , 



OMrating profit 

Add interest received. . 



719,057 
362,681 



1,011,394 
434,930 



790,276 
472,761 



2,158.571 
1,327,109 



856,376 
709 



876,464 
690 



317,515 
1,994 



881,462 
48,987 



Deduct interest paid on borrowed fUnds. 
Operating profit, Inchiding interest 



357,085 
37,122 



577,154 
89,643 



319,509 
37|516 



875,399 
^83,828 



319,963 



537,511 



281,993 



791,571 



Bnahebsold 

QroM proftt, exchidlng hedges (cents per 

bushel) 

Hedge gain or loss (cents per bushel) 

Gross profit. Including hedges (cents per 

bushel) 

Results for stockholders and investors: 

Operating profit 

Invested capital, including borrowed 

funds 

Percentan of inc<nne to invested 
capital, including borrowed funds.., 
Results for stockholders: 

Operating profit, including interest. . . , 
Invested capital, excluding borrowed 

funds 

Percentage of income to inyested 
capital, excluding borrowed funds. . . 



11,885,235 

3.66 
«.03 

3.68 

$856,376 

1,996,803 

17.85 

$319,963 

1,471,859 

21.09 



90,179,774 

8.78 
.11 

8.80 

$676,464 

1,818,807 

31.78 

$537,511 

1,373,459 

42.21 



24,186,042 

2.22 
.04 

2.26 

$317,515 

3,176,145 

14.50 

$281,993 

1,648,603 

17.10 



89,906,713 

4.16 
«.08 

4.18 

$881,463 

7,128,989 

1L06 

$791,571 

5,082,904 

15.57 



$3,307,701 
17,757 



8,415.458 
105.354 
275,335 
215,496 

667,656 



4,679,296 
2,597.481 



'•"S; 



330 



3,129,147 
198,109 



1,931,038 



96»M6,768 

8.58 

.03 

8.55 
$2,081,817 
18,115,874 
15.81 
$1,081,088 
9,476,83$ 
2a 78 



191fr-17 



Independ- 
ent. 



(Coopera- 
tive, 
paying 
patronage 
dividenas. 



(Coopera- 
tive, 
not paying 
patronage 
dividenas. 



Line. 



Total. 



Number of elevators 

Gross profit on grain scdd, excluding hedges. 
Hedge gain or loss 



234 



226 



565 



1,271 



$1,311,653 
U8,903 



$1,848,808 
« 30, 827 



$1,650,769 
« 28,230 



$2,565,173 
^736,139 



r.876,4ni 
«814,0g9 



Gross profit on grain sold, including hedges. 

Gross profit on miscellaneous grains » 

Gross profit on side lines 

Other operating profit, gross 

Other operating profit, including side lines, 
gross....*. • 



1,292,750 
67,157 



1,817,981 
39,540 



1,622,539 
33,317 



1,829,034 
39,069 
454,953 
145,427 



640,747 



428,668 480,088 



6,562,304 
179,068 
454,963 
145,437 

1,549,506 



^ 1915-16 crop year results for all nonline elevators are the oon^lldation of the fiscal years ending Dec 31, 

1915, and July 1, 1916. 

* 1916-17 crop year results lor all nonline elevators are the consolidation of the fiscal years ending Dec 31, 

1916, and July 1. 1917. 

* 1919-20 crop year results for all nonline elevators are the consolidation of the fiscal years ending Dec 31, 
1919. and July 1, 1020. 

* Lo««. 

* Gross profit on various grains for which there were no bushel records. 
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Tablb ^. -Statement of income, profit and loss, rate of return on investmerU {cents omithd) 
and gross profit per bushel for crop years 1915-16, 1916-17, and 1919-iO—Gontixiued. 



191(V-17 



Independ- 
ent. 



Coopers- 

tive, 

pajrlng 

patronage 

dividen<u. 



Coopera- 
tive, 
not paying 
patronage 
aividends. 



Line. 



Total. 



Number of elevators 

GnMi praflt from entire business 

Total operating expense 

Operating profit 

Add interest received 

Dodoet interest paid on borrowed funds. . , 

Operating profit, inolndlng interest 

BnahalssakL 

Gross profit, eocohidbig hedges (cents per 

bushel) 

Hedge gain or Iom (cents per bushel) 

Qtom profit, inohining hedges (cents per 

bushel) 

Results for stocfcholdera and investors: 

Operating profit 

Invested capital, inohxling borrowed 

ftmds 

Peroentaffi of income to invested 
o^iUal, inrinding borrowed funds. . . 

Results for stockholders: 

Opefating profit . Indudtng interest ... . 
Invested capital, excluding borrowed 

ftmds 

Peroanta^i of income to invested 

capital, exduding borrowed funds. . . 



224 



226 



230 



5S5 



i,2n 



2,000,654 
858,618 



1,147,036 
1,472 



1,148,506 
77,547 



1,070,961 



22,909,703 

5.72 
«.08 

5.64 

$1,147,086 

4,740,450 

24.20 



$1,070,961 

3,658,273 

29.27 



2,286,189 
811,799 



1,474,390 
2,678 



1,477,068 
104,366 



1.372,702 



27,937,799 

6.62 
«.ll 

6.51 

$1,474,390 

8,783,209 

38.97 



$1,372,702 

2,361,370 

58.13 



2,135,944 
891,865 



2,468,482 
1,275,886 



8,891,26$ 
8,838,16$ 



1,244,079 
2,104 



1,192,596 
23,890 



5,068,101 
80,144 



1,246,183 
96,135 



1,216,486 
93,687 



5,088,245 
371,685 



1,150,048 



1,122,849 



4,716,560 



89,034,415 

4.23 
«.07 

4.16 

$1,244,079 

4,523,420 

27.50 



18,992,506 

13.51 
<3.88 

9.63 

$1,192,596 

7,540,306 

15.82 



106,874«423 

6.78 
«.75 

6.03 

$6,068,101 

20,587,385 

24.57 



$1,150,018 

3,169,133 

26.29 



$1,122,849 

5,398,771 

2a 80 



$4,716,560 

14,587,547 
32.38 



1919-20 



Independ- 
ent. 



Coopera- 
tive, 
paying 

Satronaee 
ividendiB. 



Coopera- 
tive, 
not paying 
patronage 
aividends. 



line. 



Total. 



Number of elevators 

GiOM profit on grain sold, exduding hedges. 
Hedge gain or loss 

Qross profit on grain sold, including hedges . 

OXMB profit on miscellaneous grains » 

Qross profit on side lines 

Other operating profit, gross 

Otoer operating profit, tncluding side lines, 
gross 



176 



197 



153 



565 



1,001 



$1,141,215 
< 10, 118 



$1,863,279 
29 465 



$1,268,966 

«5042 



$$,180,197 
« 235, 715 



$6.403,67t 
^221,410 



1,181,097 
26,584 



1,892,744 
4i;il0 



1,263.943 
14,693 



1,894,482 

44,738 

608,166 

308,351 



787,836 



733,087 



453,290 



6,182,266 
127,125 
608,158 
308,351 

1,974,212 



Qfoss profit from entire business. . 
Total operating exx)ense 



1,945,516 
1,018,862 



2,666,941 
1,172,911 



1, 



731,926 
845,206 



2,865,729 
1,607,360 



9,200,112 
4,734,844 



Operathig profit. 
Addinterofl 



1 interest received. 



926,654 
8,337 



1,494,080 
13,251 



886,721 
7,249 



1,158,363 

76,756 



4,465,768 
105,592 



Deduct interest paid on borrowed funds.. 
Operating profit, including inter«Bt — 



934,991 
109,929 



1,507,281 
206.570 



893,970 
99,960 



1,235,118 
250,874 



4,571,360 
667,333 



825,062 



1,300,711 



794,010 



984,244 



3,904,027 



sold.. 



Gross profit, excluding hedges (cents per 

bushel) 

Hedge gain or loss (cents per bushel) 



17,274,857 

6. CI 
<.06 



22,055,034 21.993.242 



8.45 1 
.13 I 



5.77 
«.02 



15,435,996 

13.80 
«1.53 



76,769,129 

8.34 
«.29 



» Gross profit on various grains for which there were no bu^lieJ records. 
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Table ^.-^tatement of income, profit and lose, raU o/returnpn%nM$lment(eenU omUtedi 

P/5-/tf, /P/^/7, /P/P-iO— Continued. 





101^20 




Independ- 
ent. 


Coopera- 

paying 
patronace 
dividsn^. 


not paying 
patronace 
dividenlB. 


Line. 


Total. 


Nomber of elevators 


176 


107 


153 


565 


1,001 


Oroas profit, inchidliig bedfes (cents per 
XkriAh^H- - . . . - . . r - - 


6.55 

8006,654 

4,804,681 

18.03 


8.58 

81,404,030 

5,675,757 

26.32 


5.75 

8886,721 

4,178,116 

21.22 


1Z27 

81,158,363 

0,000,126 

12.86 


8.06 


Results for stockholders and investors: 
Operating iMt>flt. 


84,465,768 


Invested capital, including borrowed 
funds. 


28,757,680 


Peitjantace of income to invested 
capital, including borrowed funds. . . 


18.80 


Results for stockholden: 

Operating profit, Including interest .... 

Invested capital, excluding borrowed 

fUPdfl. , ... 


8825,062 

8,620,804 

22.73 


81,300,711 

3,332,832 

30.03 


8704,010 

3,023,384 

26.26. 


5,425,528 
11.15 


83,004,027 

15,400,588 

26.38 


capital, excluding borrowed funds... 



All Types op Nonline Country Elevators, by States. 

Table 4. — Statement of income profit and loss, rate of return on investment (cents 
omitted), and gross profits per bushel for 1919-iO crop year.* 



, Minnesota. 



\ 



North 
Dakota. 



South 
DakoU. 



Montana. 



Nebraska. 



Number of elevators 1 

Oross profit on grain sold, excluding hedges. 
"" '~ rloss 



BMgegainori 

Oross profit on grain sold, inchiding hedges. 



05 

8663,060 
«714 



100 

8800,702 
85,611 



8670,565 
•4, 181 



8111,116 
»6,8n 



8411,348 
s 6,881 



Gross profit on miscellaneous grain * 
Other operating profit, including side 
lines— gron« 



663,255 
21,848 

283,600 



846,403 
26,701 

202,614 



675,884 
20,530 

103,114 



104,745 



85,602 



408,687 
235 

170,085 



Oross profit tnxm entire business. . 
Toi 



rotal operating expense . 



ting profit 

interest received.. 



088,703 
477,383 



1,134,808 
521,248 



880,028 
365,541 



140,437 
70,082 



581,017 
268,008 



401,320 
2,402 



613,560 
4,403 



8,487 
716 



61,415 
51535 



"2:S? 



Dednot interest paid en boirowed funds. 
Operating profit, induing interest 



403,812 
54,422 



618,063 
08,042 



524,203 
71,040 



66,040 
18,810 



310,220 
48,004 



430,300 



520,011 



452,563 



53,630 



Bushels sold 

Oross profit, axclnding hedges (cents per 

bushel) 

Hedge gain or loss (cent8 per bushel) 

Qmm profit including hedges (cents per 

bushel) 



0,355,565 

7.10 
«.01 

7.00 



7,350,101 

11.02 
.48 

11.50 



8,105,108 

&20 
S.05 

&24 



712,700 

15.58 
«.80 

14.70 



Results for stockholders and investors: 

Operating profit 

Invested capital, including borrowed 

funds. 

Per cent of operating profit to invested 

capital.... !T.r7r?.:. 



Results tor stookholderB: 

Operating profit including interest 

Invested capital excluding borrowed 

funds 

Per cent of operating profit to Invested 

capitaL 



. 8401,320 

2,207,210 

22.26 

8439,880 

1,577,886 

27.86 



8618,560 

2,803,798 

21.88 

8520,011 

1,050,112 

3L34 



8523,487 

1,603,680 

32.64 

8412,568 

826,687 

54.74 



861,415 

805,716 

15.52 

858,680 

242,016 

22.16 



273,225 

7.85 
».17 

7.68 

8312,910 

1,40Q,8» 

22.34 

8178,811 

886,627 

80. S2 



1 1919-20 orep year results are a oonsoUdatien of the ftocal years enffing Dee. 81, 1010 and ^Wy 1, 1020. 
*Loss. 

• Oross profit on various grains on which there were no biisliel rwords 

* Oross profit oi) side lines and other operating proUt could not be ie ^re^ateit 
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Tablk 4.-^UUemeiU of income profit and loss^ rate of return on invtstrrunt (centt 
omittsd), and gross profits per bushel for 1919-20 crop year — Gontiiiued. 



Miflsouri. 



Oklahoma. 



Illinois. 



Iowa. 



Number of elevators 

Qroeis profit on grain sold, excluding hedges. 
Hedge gain or loss 



$295,578 
2,857 



10 

$66,129 
•7,720 



8 



5S 



187,009 



$544,842 
M,275 



Gron profit on grain sold, inelading hedges. 

Gross proAt on miscellaneous crain * 

OthAr operating profit, including side 
Hnes— gross^ 



298,435 
2»169 

77,060 



58,409 
19,221 



87,099 
«813 

7,651 



510,567 
1,545 

149, 192 



Gross TOofit from entire bustness.. 
Total operating expense. . .. 



877,664 
151,826 



77,630 
87,954 



93,937 
86,382 



691,304 
853,969 



Operating profit 

Add Interest received. , 



225,829 



89,676 



67,556 



337,335 
8,862 



Deduct interest paid on borrowed fkmds. 
Operating profit, including interest 



226,868 
27,UI 



89,676 
3,841 



57,555 
4,975 



841,197 
80,624 



199,257 



35,835 



62,580 



310,573 



Bushels sold 

Gross profit, excluding hedges (cents per 

bushel) 

Hedge gain or loss (cents per tushel) 

Gross profit inchiding hedges (cents per 

bushel) 



2,694,777 

10.97 
.10 

11.07 



678,502 

9.75 
«1.14 

8.61 



730,294 
11.93 



11.93 



13,231,836 

4.12 
>.03 

4.09 



Results for stockholders and investors: 

Operating profit 

Invested capital, including borrowed 

funds. 

Per cent of operating profit to invested 

capital 



Results for stockholderK 

Operating profit inchiding interest 

Invested capital excluding borrowed 

funds 

P«r cent of operating profit to invested 

capitaL 




$39,676 

170,491 

23.27 

$35,835 

127,185 

28.18 




$337,335 

1,849,693 

18.24 

$310,573 

1,470,444 

21.12 



49 

$29G»(M0 
«2,880 



293,180 
1,598 

27S.932 



573,710 
279,112 



294,598 
2,768 



297,361 
26,294 



271,067 



8,337,391 

8.55 
«.03 

8.53 



$294,596 

1,562,163 

18.86 

$271,067 

1,370,168 

21.84 



Wisconsin. 



iififthig<M»- Indiana. 



Ohio. 



TotaL 



Number of elevators 

Gross profit bn grain sold, excluding hedges, 
Hedge gain or loss 

Gross profit on grain sold, induding hedges. 

Gross profit on miscellaneous crain * , 

Other operating profit, including side 
Upes— gross* 



18 



$60,506 
2,605 



15 



15 



$41,431 
472 



$122,535 
7,571 



$83,529 



63,111 
405 

144,223 



41,903 
5,341 

78,698 



130,106 
169 

146,035 



83,529 
2,579 

119, 157 



Gross profit llrom entire business. . 
Rti 



otal operating expense. 



307,739 
129,080 



125,942 
74,656 



376,310 
161,156 



305,265 
100,651 



Opsratfaig profit 

Add interest received. . 



78,659 



51,286 
2,193 



115,154 
1,661 



104,614 



Deduct interest paid on borrowed fimds. 
Operating profit, including interest 



78,668 
6,618 



681479 
8,157 



116,815 
18,813 



104,614 
11,607 



72,045 



Bushels sold 

Gross profit, excluding hedges (cents per 

bushel) 

Hedge gain or loss (cents per bushel) 

Gross profit induding hedges (cents per 

bushel) 



760,764 

8.06 
.35 

8.41 



45,822 

290,186 

14.28 
.16 

14.44 



103,008 



93,007 



2,265,136 

5.41 
.83 



1,492,312 
6.60 



5.74 



5.60 



•Loss. 

• Gross profit on various grains on which there were no bushel records. 

« Gross profit on side lines and other operating profit could not be segregated. 



526 



$4,273,479 
14,304 



4,287,788 
82,387 

1,974,214 



6,844,384 
8,036,977 



8,807,407 
80,558 



8,837,965 
416,457 



2,921,508 



61,823,138 

6.97 
.02 

6.99 
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Table 4.— Statement of income profit and loss, rate of return on xnvesimeTU (cents 
omitted), and gross profits per bushel for 1919— fO crop year — Continued. 



Wisconsin. 



Michigan. 



Indiana. 



OUo. 



TotaL 



Results for stockholders and investors: 

Operating profit 

Invested capital, including borrowed 

funds 

Percent of operating profit to invested 
capital 

Results for stockholders: 

Operating profit Including interest 

Invested capital excluding borrowed 

funds 

Percent of operating profit to invested 
capital 



178,659 

384,086 

20.48 



S61,286 

268,702 

19.08 



S115, 154 

678, 124 

16.06 



8104,614 

480,976 

21.75 



$3,307,407 

14,748,356 

22.43 



$72,045 

300,573 

23.97 



$45,322 

171,744 

26.30 



$103,003 

507,601 

20.29 



$93,007 

336,791 

27.62 



$2,921,508 

9,965,860 

29.26 
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67th Ck)NGRE88, ) SENATE. j DoCUJfENT 

Ut Sesnon. f 1 No. 41. 



INTERNATIONAL CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT RIO DE 

JANEIRO. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THE 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TBANSMITTTNQ 



A REPORT FROM THE 8BCRBTARY OF STATE, OONOBRNING THE 
PARTICIPATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN AN INTERNATIONAL CENTENNIAX EXPOSITION TO BE OPENED 
IN RIO DB JANEIRO, BRAZUi, ON SEPTEMBER 7, 1022. 



June 27, 1921.— Read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relatione, and ordered 

• to be printed. 



To THE Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the consideration of CJongress a report from 
the Secretary of State concerning the desirability of the Government 
of the United States participating in an international centennial 
exposition which is to open in Kio de Janeiro, Brazil, on September 7, 
1922. 

To the recommendations of this report I rive mv heartv approval. 
I trust the Congress will view the matter favorably and will make 
timely provisions to enable the United States suitably to participate 
in the exposition. 

Warren G. Harding. 
The White House, June f7, 1921 



The President: 

The Government of the United States has been invited by the 
Government of Brazil to participate in an international exposition 
to be held in Rio de Janeiro, from September 7, 1922, to the following 
November, for the purpose of commemorating the centenary of the 
independence of Brazil. While the exposition will be very compre- 
hensive in character, embracing all phases of industrial activities, 
it is the intention of the Brazilian Grovernment to place great impor- 
tance and emphasis upon the exhibition of products of fores tal and 
manufacturing industries. That Government has determined to 
reserve an area in the exposition grounds which mav be rented at 
nominal cost to foreign governments or corporations for the erection 
of buildings. Plans of the locality are bemg prepared and will be 
sent to this Government and to American corporations for the selec- 
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2 INTBBKATIONAL CENTENHIAL EXPOSITIOK AT RIO DB JAISTBIBO. 

tion of sites to be reserved for the construction of pavilions. The 
Brazilian Government will grant to goods to be shown during the 
course of the exhibition and not remaining subsequently in the 
country exemption from all taxes and import duties. 

The American ambassador at Rio de Janeiro reports that the Gov- 
ernments of Japan and Belgium, either directly or through coopera- 
tion with Japanese or Belgian commercial groups, have intimated 
their intention of taking part in this exposition, and that presumably 
the British Government and other European Governments will 
also take an active part therein. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has expressed its hone 
that some expression should come from the Government of the 
United States of its intention to participate, and further state? 

Uutil the United States Govemmexit expredses its intention of taking part in this 
exposition, American business interests in Brazil feel that they can make no definite 
move. Reservations for space have already been made by some other foreign Gov- 
ernments, and the United States can scarcely afford to lag behind. This is a matter 
of very great importance to the promotion of our commercial interests, especially 
as our principal rivals intend to exhibit on a large scale, and some definite expres- 
sion of our intention should be made by the present session of Congress, and that 
as early as possible. The American buildinc: to be erected should be large enough 
to accommodate both some Government exhibits, such as exhibits of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the exhibits of American manufacturers. 

I am inclined to the view that in these days of commercial rivalry, 
when American products are seeking foreign markets and foreign 
governments are zealous and active in pronloting the export trade of 
their nationals, every opportunity should be availed of to secure to 
American industrial interests equal opportunity with the industrial 
interests of other countries to bring their products to the knowledge 
of foreign buyers and to obtain the advantages which may accrue 
from competition in this way with their foreign rivals. 

Moreover, on the invitation of the Government of the United 
States, Brazil has Uberally participated in the lai^e expositions held 
in the United States, notaoly at Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco; and it would seem that the extension and accept- 
ance of the invitations which, by the authority of Congress were issued 
to the Government of Brazil to participate in those expositions, would 
involve the reciprocal acceptance by the Government of the United 
States of a similar invitation from tne Government of Brazil to par- 
ticipate in the Rio de Janeiro Exposition. 

Furthermore, adequate provisions were made by Congress for 
United States participation in the centennial expositions held in 
(Juito, Ecuador, in 1909, and at Buenos Aires, Argentine RepubHc, 
in 1910. Equally favorable action in the case of the Rio de Janeiro 
exposition would seem to be called for both on account of the no lees 
cordial friendship of the United States for Brazil and the great 
importance of the growing trade relations between the two countries. 

For these reasons I heartily recommend that the matter be laid 
before Congress and that that body be requested to make timdy 
provisions to enable the United States to participate in the exposition 
and to erect a building thereat. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Charles E. Hughes. 

Department of State, WasMngton^ June .24, 1921. 
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Ut Session, ) ( No. 42. 



PEACE WTTfl THE TMPRRTAT^ GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 
IMPERIAL AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARTAN GOVERNMENT. 



June 28, 1921. — Ordered to be printed. 



Mr. Lodge submitted the following 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

ON THE DISAGBEEING VOTES OF THE TWO HOUSES ON THE 
AMENDMENTS OF THE HOUSE ON THE JOINT RESOLUTION 
(S. J. BES. 16) BEPEALING THE JOINT BESOLUTION OF APBIIi 
6, 1917, DECLABING A STATE OF WAB TO EXIST BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND GEBMANY, AND THE JOINT BESOLUTION 
OF DECEMBEB 7, 1917, DECLABING A STATE OF WAB TO EXIST 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE IMPEBIAL AND 
BOTAL AUSTBO-HUNGABIAN GOVEBNMENT, AND FOB OTHEB 
PUBPOSES. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Kes. 16) repealing the joint resolution of April 6, 1917, declaring a 
state 01 war to exist between the United States and Germany, and 
the joint resolution of December 7, 1917, declaring a state of war to 
exist between the United States and the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows : 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House and agree to the same with the following amendments : 

On page 2, line 7, strike out the word " an " and substitute in lieu 
thereof me word any. 

On page 2^ line 13, strike out the comma and substitute a period. 

After section 4 add the following : 

Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial German Government^ or its 
successor or ^ccessors^ and of all German nationals which was^ on 
April 6 J 1917 J in or has since that date com^ into the possession or 
under control of ^ or has been the subject of a demand by the United 
States of America or of wny of its officers^ agents^ or employees^ from 
any source or by any agency whatsoever^ and all property of the 
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Imperial and Royal Avstro-Hungarian Government^ or its successor 
or sttccessorSy and of all Atistro-Hungarian nationals which was on 
December 7, 1917^ in or has since that date come into the possession 
or under control of^ or has been the subject of a dernand by the United 
States of Am^inca or any of its officers y agents^ or employ ees^ from 
any source or by any agency whatsoever^ shaU be retained by the 
United States of America and no disposition thereof m^zde^ except 
as shall have been heretofore or specvficaUy hereafter shall be pi'O- 
vided by law until such tims as the Imperial German Government 
and the Impaial and Royal Ai^tro- Hungarian Government^ or their 
successor or successors^ shall have respectively m^e suitable pro- 
vision for the satisfaction of all claims against said Governments 
respectively^ of aU persons^ wheresoever domiciled^ who owe perma- 
nent allegiance to the United States of America and who have suf- 
fered^ throuah the acts of the Imperial German Government^ or its 
agents^ ,or tne Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government^ 
or its agents^ since July SI, 19H, loss, damage, or injury to their per- 
sons or property, directly or indirectly, whether through the owner- 
ship of shares of stock in German, Austro-Hungarian, American, or 
other corporations, or in consequence of hostilities or of any opera- 
tions of war, or otherwise, ana also snail have granted to persons 
ovnng permanent allegiance to the United States of America m/>st- 
favorea-nation treatment, whether the same be national or other- 
wise, in all matters affecting residence, business, profession, trade, 
namgation, commerce and industrial property rig fits, and until the 
Imperial Crerman Government and the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government, or their successor or successors, shall have 
respectively confirmed to the United States of America all fines, for- 
feitures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the United States 
of America during the war, whether in respect to the property of 
tne Imperial German Government or German nationals or the Im- 
perial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Governments or Austro-Hun- 
garian nationals, and shall have waived any and all pecuniary claims 
against the United States of America. 

Sec. 6. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to repeal, 
modify or amena the provisions^ of the joint resolution " declaring 
that certain Acts of Congress, joint resolutions and proclamations 
shall be construed as if tne war had ended and the present or exist- 
ing emergency expired,^"* approved March S, 1921, or the passport 
control provisions of an Act entitled ^"^ An Act making appropriations 
for the diplomatic and consular service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922,^^ approved March 2, 1921; nor to be effective to termi- 
nate the military status of anru person now in desertion from the mUi- 
tary or naval service of the united States, nor to terminate the liabU- 
ity to prosecution ana punishment under the Selective Service Law^ 
approved May 18. 1917, of any person who failed to comply with the 
provisions of said Act, or of Acts amendatory thereof. 

And the House agree to the same. 

The Senate recede from its disagreement to the House amendment 
to the title and agree to the same, as follows: "Joint resolution 
terminating the state of war between the Imperial German Govern- 
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ment and the United States of America and between the Imperial and 
Eoyal Austro-Hungarian Government and the United States of 
America." 

H. C. Lodge, 
P. C. Knox, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Stephen G. Porter, 
John Jacob Rogers, 
Managers on the part of the. Hoxtse. 

The joint resolution, as thus agreed to by the managers of uotii 
Houses at the conference, reads as follows : 

[S. J. Res. 16.] 

JOINT RESOLUTION Terminating the state of war between the Imperial 
German Government and the United States of America and between the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the United States of 
America. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in, Congress assembled^ That the state of war de- 
clared to exist between the Imperial German Government and the 
United States of America by the joint resolution of Congress ap- 
proved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

Sec. 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there 
are expressly reserved to the United States of America and its na- 
tionals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or ad- 
vantages, together with tne right to enforce the same, to which it or 
they have become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed 
November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or 
which were acquired by or are in the possession of the United States 
of America by reason of its participation in the war or to which its 
nationals have thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under 
the treaty of Versailles, have been stipulated for its or their benefit: 
or to which it is entitled as one of the principal allied and associated 
powers ; or to which it is entitled by riitue of any Act or Acts of Con- 
gress; or otherwise. 

Sec. 3. That the state of war declared to exist between the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the United States of 
America by the joint resolution of Congress approved December 7, 
1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

Sec. 4. That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there 
are expressly reserved to the United States of America and its 
nationals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or 
advantages, together witn the right to enforce the same, to which it 
or they have become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed 
November 3, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or 
which were acquired by or are in the possession of the United States 
of America by reason of its participation in the war or to which its 
nationals have thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under 
the treaty of Saint Germain-en-Laye or the treaty of Trianon, have 
been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it is entitled as 
one of mt principal allied and associated powers; or to which it is 
entitled by virtue of any Act or Acts of Congress ; or otherwise. 
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Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial Grerman Government, or its 
successor or successors, and of all German nationals which was, on 
April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come into the possession or 
under control of, or has been the subject of a demand by the United 
States of America or of any of its officers, agents, or employees, 
from any source or by any agency whatsoever, and all property of 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or its suc- 
cessor or successors, and of all Austro-Hungarian nationals which 
was on December 7, 1917, in or has since that date come into the pos- 
session or under control of, or has been the subject of a demand by 
the United States of America or any of its officers, agents, or em- 
ployees, from any source or by any agency whatsoever, shall be re- 
tained by the United States of America and no disposition thereof 
made, except as shall have been heretofore or specincallj hereafter 
shall be provided by law until such time as the Imperial German 
Government and the Imperial and Koyal Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, or their successor or successors, shall have respectively made 
suitable provision for the satisfaction of all claims against said Gov- 
ernments respectively, of all persons, wheresoever domiciled, who owe 
permanent allegiance to the United States of America and who have 
suffered, through the acts of the Imperial German Government, or 
its agents, or the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, or its agents, since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to 
their persons or property, directly or indirectly, whetner through the 
ownership of shares of stock in German, Austro-Hunjjarian, Ameri- 
can, or other corporations, or in consequence of hostilities or of any 
operations of war, or otherwise, and also shall have granted to per- 
sons owing permanent allegiance to the United States of America 
most-favorea-nation treatment, whether the same be national or 
otherwise, in all matters affecting residence, business, profession, 
trade, navigation, commerce and industrial property rights, and until 
the Imperial German Government and the Imperial and Royal Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government, or their successor or successors, shall 
have respectively confirmed to the United States of America all fines, 
forfeitures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the United 
States of America during the war, whether in respect to the property 
of the Imperial German Government or German nationals or the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government or Austro-Hun- 
garian nationals, and shall have waived any and all pecuniary claims 
against the United States of America. 

Sec. 6. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to repeal, 
modify or amend the provisions of the joint resolution " declaring 
that certain Acts of Congress, joint resolutions and proclamations 
shall be construed as if the war had ended and the present or existing 
emergency expired," approved March 3, 1921, or the passport control 
provisions of an Act entitled " An Act making appropriations for the 
diplomatic and consular service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922," approved March 2, 1921 ; nor to be effective to terminate the 
military status of any person now in desertion from the military or 
naval service of the United States, nor to terminate the liability to 
prosecution and punishment under the Selective Service law, "ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, of any person who failed to comply with the 
provisions of said Act, or of Acts amendatoiy thereof. 
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APPROVAL OF THE ARMY BILL. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

ADVI8INO 

THB OONQBESS OF HIS APPBOVAL OF H. B. 5010, A BHiL MAKING 
PBOVISION FOB THB MAINTBNAKCB AND STTPPOBT OF THB 
XTNTTBD STATES ABHO" FOB THE FISCAL YEAB ENDING JX7NE 30, 
1922. 



JxmB 30, 1921.— Read; referred to the Committee on Military AfFairs and ordered to 

be printed. 



To the Senate and House op Representatives: 

I am advising the Congress of my approval of H. R. 5010, a bill 
making provision for the maintenance and support of the United 
States Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. I can not resist 
calling to the attention of the Congress at this time the very great 
embarrassment in carrying out its provisions while dealing justly 
with the enlisted forces of the Army so that a later call for a slight 
modification may not be whollv without notice. 

The bill necessitates a very large reduction in the enlisted person- 
nel of the Army und it is doubted that this reduction can be brought 
about without the summary dismissal of many thousands of men 
who have a right to expect at the hands of the Government the same 
moral obligation which the Government requires of them when they 
enlist for service. In perfect good faith tne Secretary of War will 
proceed to reduce the Army to figures contemplated by the Congress. 
The normal expiration of enlistments probably will approximate one- 
half the reduction which the Congress has directed, and every eflFort 
will be made to meet the requirements of the Congress at the earliest 
possible day. I woidd not feel justified in askij^ the Secretary of 
War to enforce the dismissal of men who have enlisted for a definite 
term of service. There seems to be a moral obligation involved, the 
violation of which would be demoralizing to the spirit of the Army 
itself, and might prove a very serious discouragement when enlist- 
ments are desired in the future. I have thought I ou^ht to say these 
things to the Congress now because in its earnest desire to reduce 
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the Army personnel and limit Army expenditures the Congress has 
especially provided that no deficit shall be created. The Secretary 
of War will seek to avoid the creation of any deficit, but if a probable 
delicit develops in a just procedure to reduce our enlisted forces I will 
report to the Congress at the earliest possible dav and ask it to relieve 
the embarrassment of the Secretary of War, and make such provision 
as will be necessary to deal justly with our enlisted men while attempt- 
ing to keep faith with the Congress to the fullest possible degree. 

Warren G. Harding. 
THfc. White House, June SO, 1921. 
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THE ALTAR OF OUR NATIONALITY. 



We are met on this its natal day, at the birthplace of the Nation, 
the altar of our nationality. We are com^ together to witness to 
the Father of all nations — who gives and takes as to him seems 
best the life of peoples — our gratitude and joy for the blessings, 
the achievements, the triumphs for human liberty that have been 
ours in the past, and to plight in humility and sanctification our 
faith, our works, and our lives to the perpetuation of our institu- 
tions in the future. 

Ours has indeed been a mighty record, unparalleled in the whole 
recorded history of the race. Imperial Rome worked through many 
centuries ere the Seven Hills became the center of the power of the 
world, the fountain head of the law that ruled all peoples. Britain, 
whose lands lie under every sun, whose people comprise all races, has 
traveled a thousand years to achieve her present greatness. Yet we 
who stand in the world unrivaled in our potency may count our 
term of life in a few paltry decades. So young are we tliat the 
eldest one among us have heard from those who lived then of the 
hardships, the miseries, the woes which they themselves suffered 
when freedom came to us; we have had mirrored to our youthful 
gaze from the eyes that saw them the events that waited upon the 
birth of the Nation ; we have had echoed in our ears by those who 
heard them the vibrant ecstasy of the bell tones that pealed out frcwn 
yonder belfry a new doctrine of human liberty. 

In all this the Father of Nations in the dispensation of His wisdom, 
gave to us of this State a peculiar part; upon us he bestowed the 
heights and the depths of that mighty epoch, pregnant with the po- 
litical salvation of the world. 

It was in yonder hall that when the motherland's oppression had 
become no longer tolerable, a few great spirits, filled with the inspira- 
tion of Almighty Gt)d, proclaimed to the world, in words that shall 
last while history is written, those great principles upon which our 
Nation is builded. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who, sent by the war-ridden young 
colonies to the capitals of Europe, secured from France by his tact, 
learning, wisdom, and loftiest patriotism, the help of money and 
men without which it seems we should hardly have won our inde- 
pendence. 

It was Robert Morris who, gifted with the touch of Midas, wrought 
as by a miracle, almost from the stones themselves, the scanty suste- 
nance which barely supported our enfeebled forces. 

It was upon our soil and under our chastening skies that the rigors 
and lessons of Valley Forge were brought to us. It was there that we 

s 
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gained the fire, the enthusiasm of Lafayette not only, but the pa- 
tience, the skill of DeKalb, also. It was at Valley Forge that we suf- 
fered most, that we endured through the depths, and climbed slowly, 
painfully to the heights. 

There the fires of liberty burning lowest all but flickered out; yet 
rekindled, flared upward till they reached the akies and lit the way 
to victory. It was in yonder hall that there gathered, after the gain- 
ing of independence, those weary disheartened souls who feared they 
saw slipping away irom us the inestimable blessings for which they 
had fought so long and well. We had tried to live under the loose 
Articles of Confederation and had failed. Before us seemed chaos, 
or resuWection to Europe, that stood waiting ready to seize ua if we 
fell. Washington, weighted with care and anxiety, presided. 

We sent to that body the venerable Franklin, philosopher, scien- 
tist, writer, diplomatist, statesman ; Robert Moms, the financier of 
the Revolution; Thomas Mifflin, a member of Washington's staff; 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, who saw service with the Army; Grouveneur 
Morris, statesman; James Wilson, Greorge Clymer, Jared Ingersoll. 
Each and every of these men had seen service in the Continen- 
tal Congress. They knew the problems before them. They knew 
the fate that waited on the first misstep. The spirit that fired the 
zeal and raced through the veins of those who ten years before had 
proclaimed our independence had all but spent itself. Sobered with 
years and experience, disillusioned, they sat down, with the earnest- 
ness of desperation, to save again this people. It were too long a 
task to follow them through the weary, anxious, soul-trying days 
of the convention. But at last their work was done; and (^:>d set 
up, through them, this Union. 

Nor was Pennsylvania's part less glorious when, the Union being 
threatened, we helped to save it. Our brothers died in every skirm- 
ish and on every battle field. The Revcdution gave us Valley Forge, 
the pivotal point in the war of independence ; the Civil War gave us 
Gettysburg, the high tide of the Confederacy. The Father of Na- 
tions has showered us with his choicest honors. It is a glorious 
record. 

But we name these things with no boast, but with chastened pride, 
and a fervid prayer that in the dispensations of the future we shall 
not be found less worthy. 

For the future holds its own problems, unlike those we have suc- 
cessfully met in the past, but just as far-reaching, just as vital to our 
welfare, to the perpetuation of our institutions as those of the Revo- 
lution or of the Civil War. 

We would not live vassals of any law, we could not live a con- 
glomerate of loosely knot independent States ; we could not live half 
slave, half free, and slavery had to go. Can we live a polyglot 
people? 

We ourselves at the time of our independence were largely of one 
race, one language, one literature, one set of ideals and aspirations. 
We are now of many races, many languages, many ideals and aspira- 
tions. We were originally traditioned and seasoned in self-govern- 
ment. We knew its limits; we understood and appreciated its 
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To-dEi;|r there aare coming to us by the millions peoples from races 
untraditioned and unseasoned in self -government, peoples unfamiliar 
witii and largely unappredative of its goods, and untutored to tolerate 
and meet its evils. 

Miffhty ferments are at work amongst us govemmentally and 
sociaUy. Just as the conuningling of members of different races from 
difl^rent climes with different customs of life exposes each of the 
individuak to new and strange bodily ailments and disease, so the 
intimate actions and reactions of diverse race members bring Hovel 
theories of government and social and economic life. 

Were their new thec^ries tried, had they been effectively used by 
any race, had any people or nation risen to wealth, power, and 
happiness under them, we might hope that adjustment theceof to 
our environment would make them tolerable. But such were not the 
facts. These strange doctrines came primarily from races unskilled 
in self-government, untaught in the fundamentals of free government, 
uneducated in the basic discord between liberty and license. Their 
doctrines are bom of the ills of the lands from which they came. 
They are radical remedies^ sometimes self-annihilating to those using 
them, for ailments unfamiliar to our system of government and life. 
Bolshevism may be the heaven of the theorist crushed under the 
weight of a cruel czarism, but it bears no true relation to the incon- 
sequential defects of free government. 

Yet there are those amongst us who deny the very basis of our 
social order, the very foundation of our whole system. They chal- 
lenge the eauality of man, they repudiate the great theorem of our 
system, "Tnat all men are created equal," that they have certain 
inalienable rights," among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. But they speak a strange tongue; they belaoor an 
alien thought, they are the children of despotism. 

We, standing 4iere in this sanctuary, before this altar, can neither 
utter nor think this blasphemy. To us, and for us, God has set up 
this one Government founded on the equality of man. Our feet 
must not depart from the paths He has markea for us. Ours is the 
duty to keep the faith untainted. We shall not wander after false 
gods. 

Our fathers fought physical foes and subdued them; we must 
do battle with foes of the mind and the heart; we must combat the 
diseased mind and conquer. And be not, fellow citizens, I beseech 
you, deceived or lulled that false security which brings destruc- 
tion. The enemy is alert, active, cruel, relentless. He plans, he 
works always, x our welfare, your happiness, your liberties are at 
stake. There has been intrusted to our keepng the most priceless 
heritage which the ages have conferred upon any nation or people; 
our duty to our fathers, to our children, and to our God, demands we 
transmit it intact, pure and undefiled, to the unborn myriads of our 
posterity. 

Being thus alert against insidious foes, I believe we can and are 
assimilating those who have sought refuge here from the oppression 
of other lands. To them America has for many years been a land 
of promise, flowing with milk and honey. America has filled their 
thoughts by day and their dreams by night. It has been to them a land 
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of freedom, equality, and justice. It has been to them all that their 
own country was not. They realize that life here is an exp^ression 
of achievement, wrought out of conditions and opportunities un- 
known in any other age and unknown in any other country. It is 
a continuing and increasing emphatic protest against the pessimism 
of the unthinking, the ungrateful, the envious, and the unjust. 

These honest men and women have become a part of our citizenry 
and are doing their part in the great experiment of welding toother 
in one ^at and homogenious nation the lovers of human liberty 
from all lands. 

With vigilance and devotion let us all, united, serve our country. 
We may not be able to make our service conspicuous; we can cer- 
tainly make it useful. 
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COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR. 



Mr. Fbeunohuysbn presented the following 

LETTEB FBOM THE SECBETABY OF THE TBEASTJBY IN BESP0N8E 
TO A LETTEB FBOM SEHATOB FBEUNOHTTTSEN, OF NEW 
JBBSEY, IN BEGABD TO THE BILL (S. 506) TO FBOVIBE AD- 
JUSTED COMFENEATION FOB VETEBANS OF THE WOBLD WAB. 



July 6, 1921.-— Ordered to be printed. 

June 24, 1921. 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, 

Secretary of the Treasury^ Washington^ D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary : A bill is now pending in Congress to 
provide additional compensation for veterans of the World War. 

Under such bill each veteran is given the right to select adjusted- 
service pay. or an adjusted-service certificate, or vocational-trade aid, 
or farm or nome aid, or land-settlement aid. What is meant by these 

Ehrases is fully explained in the bill, a copy of which I send you 
erewith. 

In my study of the bill I have tried to determine what financial 
obligation its enactment would place upon the Treasury. Such obli- 
gation your department, I am sure, is equipped to ascertain. I have 
no desire to place any undue burden upon you, but I would be grate- 
ful if you could see your way clear to indicate what the enactment 
of the bill would mean to the Treasury of the United States. 

Thanking you in advance for any information which you may 
furnish, I am. 

Very truly, yours, 

J. S. Fbelinohuysen. 



The Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington^ July «, 1921. 
My Dear Senator: I received your letter of June 24, 1921, with 
regard to the bill now pending in Congress (S. 606) to provide ad- 
justed compensation for veterans of the World War. In accordance 
with your request, I am glad to indicate what financial obligation this 
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bin would plftce upon the Government and what its enactment would 
mean to the Treasury of the United States. 

The bill which has been reported to the Senate provides, as you 
know, for five optional plans: (1) Adjusted service pay, (2) adjusted 
service certificates, (3) vocational training aid, (4) farm or home 
aid, and (5) land-settlement aid. The financial obligation which its 
passage would impose on the Treasury depends in large measure upon 
the choice of plan which may be made oy veterans entitled to the 
benefits of the bill. It is therefore impossible to make accurate esti- 
mates at this time either as to the total cost to the Treasury or as to 
the time when the payments would have to be made. The features of 
the plan which would entail the greatest expense are (1) the cash pay- 
ments to be made as adjusted service pay, (2) the payments and loans 
to be made on adjusted service certificates, and (3) the payments 
involved in the so-called farm or home aid. 

The most conservative estimates show that the bill would cost from 
about $1,500,000,000 (if the bulk of the pavments were on account of 
adjusted service pay, the greater part of wnich would fall in the near 
future) to about $5,250,000,000 (if most veterans elected to take ad- 
justed service certificates, the pavments on which would be distributed 
over a period of 20 years). The actual cost of the bill should fall 
between these two extremes according to the choice of the plan made 
by the veterans. If, as seems probable, at least one-half should elect 
the cash payment plan and about one-naif the certificate plan, with 
one-third of the latter borrowing on their certificates, the ultimate 
cost of the bill, it is estimated, would be over $3,330,000,000. These 
estimates take no account of expenses of administration or possible 
cost of affording vocational-training aid, farm or home aid, or land- 
settlement aid to veterans who elect such benefits. These will involve 
substantial additional expense. Under Title V of the bill, for ex- 
ample, any veteran who elects farm or home aid may obtain in one 
payment or in installments an amount equal to his adjusted service 
pay increased by 40 per cent, for the purpose of enabling him on or 
after January 1, 1922, to purchase or make improvements on a city 
or suburban home or farm. If any considerable portion of the vet- 
erans should choose this form of aid, the effect would be to throw a 
heavier expense into the first two or three years, and perhaps greatly 
increase the aggregate cost of the plan. 

These estimates, incomplete as they are, show the heavy obligations 
to which the pending bill would commit the country. To impose 
these vast additional Eabilities upon the Treasury, particularly under 
present conditions in industry and commerce, would in my judgment 
create a serious situation. 

Not the least disturbing feature of the bill is the plan to postpone 
actual distribution of the principal benefits conferred by the bill to 
the fiscal year 1923. This means that, without conferring immediate 
benefits on ex-service men, the country would be committing itself to 
a stupendous indeterminate liability which, once assumed, it would 
have to carrj' through, no matter how embarrassing it might prove to 
Uie finances of the Government and the business of the country when 
the time comes for fulfillment. Incidentallv this feature of the bill 
tends to mislead the people into the belief that in some way the pro- 
posed program can be accomplished without imposing a serious bur- 
den on the Treasury or the country. The result is to secure for the 
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bill more favorable consideration than it could receive were the situa- 
tion presented in its true light. 

As a matter of f act,, a plan to disburse even over a period of years 
up to four or five billions of dollars as "adjusted compensation" 
must inevitably increase by that much the war burden which the 
American people have to bear. It would greatly swell the cost of 
Government and virtually defeat the admmistration's program of 
economy and retrenchment. It could be financed only by adding to 
the burden of debt and taxes under which the country is now stagger- 
ing. However financed, no such sum could be taken out of the public 
Treasury without throwing a corresponding load upon the whole 
people in the form of increased interest charges, increased taxes, and 
increased cost of living. This burden, moreover, would be in addition 
to that already impo^ in most of the States, which have provided 
bonuses in varying degrees of liberality to veterans of the late war. 

Nor could the vast payments rejjuired by the bill be financed with- 
out introducing grave complications into the refimding operations 
which will be necessary within the next few years. The Government 
has to face early maturities of public debt amoimting to about seven 
and one-half billions of dollars, of which about five bfllions fall in the 
same fiscalyear in which it is proposed to begin cash payments under 
the bill. Trie greater part of this maturing debt will have to be re- 
funded, and if a soldier's bonus must also be financed, the cost of that 
refunding will be vastly increased and the refunding operations them- 
selves seriously embarrassed. The market for outstanding Govern- 
ment securities would be adverselv affected and the patriotic holders 
of Liberty bonds, instead of looting forward to improved market 
conditions, would have to face the threat of further depression. I 
know of no one thing, for example, that would so greatly strengthen 
the market for Liberty bonds as the assurance that Congress haaonce 
and for all given up consideration of a soldier^s bonus. 

I have a&eady submitted to Congress, in my letter of April 30 
to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, a detailed 
statement of the condition of the Treasyry, the latest estimates of 
the receipts and expenditures of the Government for the fiscal years 
1921 and 1922, and an outline of the Treasury's program for deal- 
ing with the short-dated debt. The figures given m that letter show 
that even without any expenditures on account of adjusted oempen- 
sation under the proposed bill, there is grave danger that the nec- 
essary expenditures of the Government m the near future will ex- 
ceed its current receipts, thus leaving deficits to be met by new 
taxes or further borrowing. In these circumstances, I believe that 
the best interests of the country demand that action be deferred 
upon the soldiers' bonus or the bill to provide so-called adjusted 
compensation. This is not a time to impose several billion dollars 
of new liabilities on an already overburdened Treasury. It seems 
particularly inappropriate to give present consideration to the meas- 
ure when we still have before us the pressing problem of revising 
the internal tax laws and finding sufficient revenues to meet the exist- 
ing requirements of the Government. This problem must be dealt 
with in the midst of extreme and widespreaa industrial depression. 
These conditions affect not only every industry in our own country, 
but are world wide, and our past experience furnishes no sure guide 
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These conditions affect not only every industry in our own country, 
but are world wide, and our pa^ experience furnishes no sure guide 
as to their duration. The revision of the tax laws, therefore, so as 
to adjust them to present conditions and at the same time produce 
sufficient revenues to meet the existing requirements of the Govern- 
ment, is a matter of great difficulty, and even without the burden 
which would be imposed by the bonus, industrial and commercial 
darnings in the current year have so decreased that it is a matter of 
grave concern to the Treasury as to the amount of revenue that will 
be received in 1922. 

The country is under a solemn obligation to those who fought its 
war. Our first concern, of course, i£ould be to make full provi- 
sion for the needs of disabled veterans. To that object the country 
is pledged to mve without stint of its resources. It would be un- 
fortunate in the extreme, while we are still struggling with that 
problem, to dissipate our resources in a sweeping plan for cai^ 
payments to able-bodied ex-soldiers and sailors. Tne best interests 
of the veterans can not in the last analysis be considered separate 
and apart from the best interests of the country as a whole, and I 
should be derelict in my duty to the country and to the veterans 
themselves if I failed to give this warning of the inevitable finan* 
cial consequences of the pending bill. Its direct consequences are 
inescapable, and I have already indicated what they would be. It 
would also involve grave dangers of renewed inflation, increased 
commodity prices^ and unsettled business conditions. The result 
would be serious injury and loss to the whole community, and in 
the long run even the veterans themselves would lose far more than 
thev would gain. I can not bring myself to believe that this would 
be adjusted compensation " for a service that was performed as the 
highest duty of citizenship and a sacrifice that can never be meas- 
ured in terms of money. 
Very truly, yours, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 

Hon. Joseph S. FsELiKGHinrsEN, 

United States Senate. 
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REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES, 1921-1928. 



LBTTBB FB0X TKB 8B0BBTABY OP TOE TBEA6UBY SUBHITTIN'Oy 
IN BE8PON8B TO A OOlCHUNIOATZOlf FROM THB OHAI&MAN OF 
TKB COHMITTBB ON WAYS AND KBANS, BBVISBD BSTIHATE8 
OF BBOBIFTS AND BZPBNDITXTBBS FOB THB FISCAL YEABS 1021 
AND IMd AND B8TIMATB8 OF BEVBNX7B FOB 192d AND 1923. 



Msy 2. 1921.— Orderod to be i»inted. 



COMMITTEB ON WaYS AND MbAN8, 

House op Representattves, 

Washingfon, D. C, April 25, 1921. 

Deab Mb. Mellon : Speeches have been made on the floor of the 
House by gentlemen who differ rery widely in their views as to the 
proi>er future method of handling our public debt; those obligations 
coming due within the next two years, and as to the amount oi taxes 
to be imposed to meet the annual expenditure of the Government. 

I believe it would be proper for me to make a statement to the 
House of what in our opinion should be the maximum amount of 
revenue raised from all sources of taxation, with a recommendation 
that our Qovemment expenditures be reduced to the minunum. 

Our party is committed to a reduction of taxes, but this can only 
be done by reducing our expenditures. 

Any inrormation or suggestion you may give me along these lines 
that I may use either m confidence or by quoting you, if you so 
desire^ I will highly appreciate. 

If I am not asking too much I will thank you for a reply at your 
eonvMiience. 

Sincerely, yours, 

J. W. FOBDNBT. 

The Sbobbtabt of thb Tbbasubt, 

Waahingknij D. 0. 



Trbasubt Depabtmbmt, 

Office of the Secbetabt, 

Washington, April 30, t&£l. 
Deab Mb. Chaibman: In accordance with your request, as com- 
municated in your letter of April 25, 1 921 , 1 am glad to present for jrour 
consideration and that of the Committee on Ways and Means revised 
estimates of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal years 1921 and 
1922 and to indicate in that connection what revenues must be pro- 
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vided for the fiscal years 1922 and 1923 in order to carry on the 
Government's business and meet its current requirements and fixed 
debt charges, including interest and sinking fimd. 

In order that the Congress may have the latest available informa- 
tion before it, I hand you herewith the following statements: 

(A) Statement giving revised eetimates of receipts and disbursements for the fiscal 
years 1921 and 1922, with a supplemental statement classifying the estimated dis- 
Dursements. This statement is nutde up on the basis ot actual receipts and disburse- 
ments for the first three quarters of the fiscal year 1921, and the best estimates of the 
Treasury and the spending departments as to receipts and disbursements during the 
last quarter of 1921 and the fiscal year 1922. It supersedes the estimates of receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal years 1921 aiKl 1922 which appear on pages 273 to 278 
of the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1920. (See p. 14.) 

(B) Preliminary statement showing classified ex^nditures of the Government for 
the period from Xuly 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921, with comparative figures and total 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1920, on the basis of daily Treasury statements (exclu- 
sive of postal expenditures, except postal deficiencies, etc.). (See p. 15.) 

(0) I^liminaiy statement showing ordinary receipts of the (jovemment for the 
period from July 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921, with comparative figures and total ordinary 
receipts for the fiscal year 1920, on the basis of daily Treamiry statements (exclusive 
of postal revenues). (See p. 17.) 

(D) Preliminary statement of the public debt on March 31, 1921, on the basis of 
daily Treasury statements, with a quarterly comparative public debt statement 
which shows the figures mr August 31, 1919, when the war debt was at its peak. 
(See p. 18.) 

SI) Statement showing comparative figures as to the outstanding short-dated public 
t, on the basis of daily Treasury statements from August 31, 1919, to March 31, 1921. 
(See p. 19.) 

Ordinary expenditures for the first three quarters of the fiscal year 
1921 have been $3,783,771,996.74, or at the rate of about $5,000,- 
000,000 for the year. Of these expenditures about $850,000,000 have 
been expenditures of the War Department, about $500,000,000 ex- 
penditures of the Navy Department, about $600,000,000 payments 
to the raihoads, and about $650,000,000 interest on the puohc debt, 
an aggregate of $2,600,000,000 unaer these four headings in nine 
months, or at the rate ot about $3,500,000,000 for the year. Accord- 
ing to the latest estimates of the spending departments, as set forth 
in Statement A — Supplemental (see p. 15), ordinary expenditiures 
during the fiscal year 1922, including interest on the public debt, 
will be over $4,000,000,000. 

The Nation can not continue to spend at this shocking rate. As the 
President said in his message, the burden is unbearable, and there are 
two avenues of relief. ''Cme is rigid resistance in appropriation and 
the other is the utmost economy in administration." This is no time 
for extravagance or for entering upon new fields of expenditure. The 
Nation's finances are soxmd and its credit is the best in the world, but 
it can not afPord reckless or wasteful expenditiu*e. New or enlarged 
expenditures can not be financed without increased taxes or new 
loans. Expenditures should not even be permitted to continue at 
the present rate. The country is staggering xmder the existing 
burden of taxation and debt and clamoring for gradual reUef from the 
war taxation. It may be counted upon not only to exert effective 

Eressure against increased expenditures but also to ^ve its whole- 
earted support to fdl sincere efforts to reduce expencutiures. 
TTie last Confess made a creditable record in reducing appropria- 
tions, and it effected substantial economies. Notwithstanding the 
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reduced appropriations, however, expenditures have continued unex- 
pectedly high, and the reduction in expenditures has barely kept pace 
with the sminkage in receipts. Reduction of appropriations, more- 
over, will not of itself be effective to reduce expenaitures unless at the 
same time the Congress avoids or controls measures which result in 
expenditiu*e without an apparent appropriation. Reappropriations 
of unexpended balances, revolving-fund appropriations and appropria- 
tions of receipts, and other indennite authorizations of expenditures 
have in the past been responsible for hundreds of millions of dollars 
of actual cash outeo. 

The estimates u>t the fiscal year 1922 are subject to great uncer- 
tainty as to both receipts and expenditures. Tne estimated collec- 
tions of $3,700,000,000 of internal taxes are based on the provisions 
of existing law, and are $850,000,000 less than the estimated collec- 
tions for 1921, chiefly because of tne shrinkage in business. They are 
liable to be somewhat further reduced from the same cause. The 
estimated ordinary expenditures of $4,014,000,000 will on their 
part be affected by appropriations which are still to be made. The 
estimated expenditures of the War Department and the Navy 
Department, aggregating over $1,100,000,000 for 1922, will depend 
largely upon the mditary and naval policy adopted by the Congress 
at the present session. The estimate of about $545,000,000 for pay- 
ments to the railroads in 1922 is made necessary by the provisions 
of the transportation act, 1920, and increased estimates from the 
Director General of Railroads. In the absence of drastic cuts in 
mihtary and naval expenditures, there is almost no prospect, accord- 
ing to the estimates, of any substantial available surplus even in the 
fiscal year 1922. 

The estimates of receipts and expenditures for both 1921 and 1922 
show clearly that while this Government has definitely balanced its 
budget, the surplus of current receipts over current expenditures will 
not quite provide for what may be termed the fixed public debt 
redemptions^ and tiiat unless expenditures are sharply reduced there 
wUl be practicidly no funds available in these years for tne retirement of 
the floating debt represented by loan and tax certificates outstanding. 
The estimated current surplus m both 1921 and 1922 will be absorbed 
(1) by current redemptions of war-savings securities, redeemable sub- 
stantially on demand, (2) by purchases for the cumulative sinking 
fimd, (3) by acceptance of Lioerty bonds and Victory notes for estate 
taxes, and (4) by miscellaneous other debt retirements which must 
be made each year in order to comply with existing law or with the 
terms of outstanding securities. This means that the Treasury's 
earlier expectations as to the retirement of the floating debt have been 
upset by the continuance of unexpectedly heavy current expendi- 
tures during the past 12 months, particularly on accoimt of the Army 
and Navy and the railroads, ana that the Government can not now 
expect to retire any material portion of the two and one-half billions 
of floating debt now outstanding during the fiscal years 1921 and 1922 
out of current revenues. It means also that the country can not .look 
to any plan for funding the floating debt to reduce the burden of 
internal taxes during the next two years. Substantial cuts in current 
expenditures offer the only hope of effective reUef from the tax burdeQ. 
8 D— 67-1— vol 9 41 
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Within the next two yearS) or thereabouts, there will mature about 
seven and one-half biluons of short-dated debt (including the out- 
standing floating debt), and it is to the gradual retirement of this 
debt that the bulk of the current surplus is necessarily applied, in 
large part through the miscellaneous debt retirements described in 
the pn^ceding para^aph. Substantial progress has already been made 
in the retirement of the short-dated deot. Statement E, for example, 
shows that the short-dated debt aggregated $7,578,954,141.89 on 
March 31, 1921, as against $9,248,188,921.12 on August 31, 1919, 
when the war debt was at its peak, a reduction of about one and two- 
thirds billions in the 19 months' period. This reduction was due in 
lar^ part to the reduced balance in the general fund and the ap{^- 
cation of receipts from war salvage, and oidy in small measure to 
surplus tax receipts. In yiew of its early maturity^ the Treasury 
must regard the snort-dated debt as a whole, and witnm the next two 
years may expect to reduce it by perhaps $1,000,000,000 through 
the continued operation of the sinking fund and the misceUaneous 
annual debt retu-ements. The remainder of this short-dated debt, 
amoimtin^ to oyer six billions, will haye to be refunded. It will 
therefore De the Treasiiry's policy to yary its monthly offerings of 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness from time to time when market 
conditions are favorable with issues of short-term notes in moderate 
amounts with maturities of from three to five years, with a view to 
the gradual distribution of the short-dated deot through successiye 
issues of notes in convenient maturities ext^iding over the period 
from 1923 to 1928, when the third Liberty loan matures. Treasury 
certificate offerings will continue to be made from time to time as in 
the past, in oroer to meet the Treasury's current requirements. 
This program will make the short-dated debt more manageable and 
facilitate the refimding operations which will be necessary in con- 
nection with the maturity of the Victory Liberty loan. 

This analysis of the condition of the Treasury and of the burdens 
which it must face within the next two fiscal years ^ows clearly, as 
the President stated in his message, that — 

unless there are strikiBg cuts in the important fields of expenditure, receipts from 
' * '^ ^^' ' ttedtof ' 



internal taxes can not safely be permitted to fall below four billions in the fiscal yean 
1922 and 1923. This would mean ^tal internal-tax cdlections of about one billion 
less than in 1920 and one-half billion less than in 1921. 

The most substantial relief from the tax burden must come for the present bam. 
the readjustment of internal taxes and the revision or repeal of those taxes which 
have become unproductive and are so artificial and burdensome as to d^eat their 
own purpose. A prompt and thoroughgmng revision of the internal-tax lawB, made 
with due regard tathe protection of the revenues, is, in my judgmtnt, a requisite 
to the revival of business activity in this country. It is earnestly hoped, therefore, 
that the Congress will be able to enact without delay a revision of tbe revenue lawi 
and such emergency tari£f measures as are necessary to protect American trade and 
industry. 

Now that the House of Representatives has passed the emet^ency 
tariff legislation, I hope that the Congress will soon undertake the 
revision of the revenue laws with due regard to the protection of the 
revenues and at the same time with a view to '' the readjustment of 
internal taxes and the revision or repeal of those taxes whidi have 
become improductive and are so artificial and burdensome as to 
defeat their own purpose." Hie higher rates of income surtaxes put 
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cotifitaat presfitire on taxpftjers to reduce iheir taxable income, in- 
terfere with the transaction of business and the free flow of capital 
into productive enterprise, and are rapidly becoming improduetive. 
Tlie excess^rofits tax is artificial ana troublesome. Taxes of this 
extreme character are clogs upon productive business and should be 
replaced by otiier and more equitable taxes upon incomes and profits. 
An intelligent reyision of these taxes should encourage production 
and in the long run increase rather than diminish the revenues. 
Early action is necessary, for unless a revision is adopted witiiin a 
few months it could not in fairness apply to income and profits aris- 
in^rom tiie bucnnees of the present ciuendar year. 

Witii these ccmsiderations m mind, I venture to make the following 

Principal suggestions with regard to the revision of the intemal-^tax 
tws: 

1. Repeal the excess-profits tax and make good the loss of revenue 
by means of a modified tax on corporate proifits or a fiat adcUtional 
income tax upon corporations, and the repeal of tiie existing $2,000 
exttsiption applicable to corporations, to yield an aggregate revenue 
of between $400,000,000 wd $500,000,000. The excess-profits tax 
is complex and diflicult of administration and is losing its produc- 
thrity. It is estimated that for the taxable year 1921 it wul yield 
about $450,000,000 as against $2,500,000,000 m profits taxes for the 
taiTable year 1918, $1,320,000,000 for the taxable year 1919, and 
$760,000,000 for the taxable year 1920. In fairness to other tax- 
payers and in order to protect the revenues, however, the excess- 
profits tax must be replaced, not merely repealed, and should be 
replaced by some other tax upon corporate profits. A flat additional 
tax cm corp<mite income would avoid determination of invested 
capital, would be simple of administration, and would be rou^y 
adjusted to ability to pay. It is estnnated that the combined yield 
to accrue during the taxable year 1921 from a tax of this character 
at the rate ot 5 per cent and tlie repeal of the $2,000 exemption 
would be about $400,000,000. 

2. Readjust the income-tax rates to a maximum combined nOTmal 
ia3t and surtax of 40 per cent for the taxable yeBx 1921, and of about 
83 per cent thereafter, wit^ a view to producing am'^ate revenues 
suMtantiaUy equivalent to the estimated receipts from the income 
tax under existing law. This readjustment is recommended not 
because it will relieve the rich, but because the higher surtax rates 
have already passed the collection point. The higner rates consti- 
tute a bar to transactions involving tumovetis of securities and 
property, which with lower surtax rates would be accomplished and 
thtis yield substantial new revenue to the Qovemment. The total 
net income subject to the hi^er rates is rapidly dwindling, and fimds 
which would otherwise be invested in productive enterprise are being 
driven into fields whi<;h do not yield taxable income. The totid 
estimated revenue from the surtaxes under existing law is about 
$500,000,000 for the taxable year 1921. The estimated yield for 
the year from the surtax rates above 82 per cent would be about 
$100,000,000. The immediate loss in revenue that would result 
from the repeal of tlie Wgher surtax brackets wotdd be relatively 
smalli afid tae ultimate ef^t should be an increase in t^e revenues. 
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3. Retain the miscellaneous specific-sales taxes and excise taxes, 
including the transportation tax, the tobacco taxes, the tax on 
admissions, and the capitsd-stock tax, but repeal tixe minor ''nui- 
sance'' taxes, such as tne taxes on fountain drinks and the miscel- 
laneous taxes levied imder section 904 of the revenue act, which are 
difficult to enforce, relatively unproductive, and unnecessarily 
vexatious. Hie repeal of these miscellaneous special taxes would, 
it is estimated, result in a loss of about $50,000,000 in revenue. The 
transportation tax is objectionable, and I wish it were possible to 
recommend its repeal, but this tax produces revenue in tne amount 
of about $330,000,000 a year and could not safely be repealed or 
reduced unless Congress is prepared to provide an acceptable sub- 
stitute. The Treasury is not prepared to recommend at tiiis time 
any general sales tax, particularly if a general sales tax were desis^ied 
to supersede the highly productive special sales taxes now in effect 
on many relatively nonessential articles. 

4. Impose sufiicient new or additional taxes of wide appUcation, 
such as mcreased stamp taxes or a license tax on the use of auto- 
mobiles, to bring the total revenues from internal taxes, after nm^ldng 
the changes above suggested, to about $4,000,000,000 in the fisci3 
years 1922 and 1923. The only way to escape these additional 
internal taxes, to an aggregate amount of between $250,000,000 and 
$350,000,000, will be to make immediate cuts in that amount in 
current expenditiu'es. In the event that this should prove impoe- 
sible, it might be feasible to provide perhaps as much as $100,000,000 
or $150,000,000 of the necessary revenue from new duties on staple 
articles of import, and the balance by taking more effective steps to 
realize on back taxes, surplus war supplies, and other salvageable 
assets of the Government. 

5. Adopt necessary administrative amendments to the revenue aet 
in order to simplify its administration and make it possible, among 
other things, for tne Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and the consent of the 
taxpayer, to make final determination and settlement of tax cases. 
In this connection it would be well, in the interest of fairness and in 
order to simplify the administrative problem, to provide, under proper 
safeguards, for carrying forward net losses of one year as a deduction 
from the income of succeeding years. 

I surest for the consideration of Congress that it may also be 
advisame to take action by statute or by constitutional amendment, 
where necessary, to restrict furtlier issues of tax-exempt securities. 
It is now the policy of the Federal Government not to issue its own 
obligations with exemptions from Federal surtaxes and profits taxes, 
but States and municipalities are issuing fully tax-exempt securities 
in great volume. It is estimated that there are outstanoing perhaps 
$10,000,000,000 of fully tax-exempt securities. The existence of this 
mass ot exeinpt secunties constitutes an economic evil of the first 
magnitude. The continued issue of tax-exempt securities encourages 
the growth of public indebtedness and tends to divert capital from 
productive enterprise. Even though the exemptions of outstanding 
securities can ]|pt be disturbed, it is important that future issues be 
oontroUod or prohibited by mutual consent of the State and Federal 
Governments. 
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I am sending a copy of this letter to Senator Penrose, as chairman 
of the Committee on Finance. 

I shaJly of course^ be glad to hold myself and the Treasury experts 
in readiness to answer any call from the committee and to supply such 
further information with regard to the condition of the Treasury and 
the Treasury's revenue recommendations as the committee may 
desire. 

Very truly, jowrs, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 
Hon. Joseph W. Fordnet, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Houee of Bepreeeniatives. 
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Soldiers' Boniu Bill as Reported to the Senate. 

GALEVDAB Ho. 146. 



eTta 00NGRES8 A O R /^ A 

IffSBssioir. / O^ OUO« 

[Report No. 133.] 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
April 12, 1921. 

Mi. McCumber introduced the following bill; which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

June 20, 1921. 

Reported by Mr. McCumber, with amendments. 

(Omit the put Biruck thiou^ and iaflert the p$ri printed in italic.] 



A BILL 

To provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, 
and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

2 of the United States of America in Conffress assembled^ 

3 Title i /. — General Provisions. 

4 DEFINmONS. 

6 Section 1. This Act may be cited as the "World War 

6 Adjusted Compensation Act." 

7 Sec. 2. As used in this Act — 

8 The term '^ veteran" includes any individual, a mem- 

9 ber of the military or naval forces of the United States at any 

10 time after April 5, 1917, and before Noveniber 12, 1918; 

11 but does not include (1) any individual at any time during 

21 
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FA0B 2. 

1 such period or thereafter separated from such forces under 

2 oth^ dian honorable conditionsi (2) any conscientious ob- 

3 jector who perfoimed no military duty whatever or refused 

4 to wear the imif orm, of (3) imy alien at any time during 

5 such period or thereafter discharged from the military or 

6 naval forces on account of his alienage; and 

7 The term '^ adjusted service pay" means the amount 

8 of the paym^t to which the veteran would be entitled under 

9 the provisions of Title d IL 

10 OFIIOKAL FUUfft. 

11 Sfto. 3. Each veteran shall have the right to avaM him- 

12 self of any one, but only one, of the following plans: 

13 (1) To receive "adjusted service pay/' as provided in 

14 Titles//; 

15 (2) To receive aa ''adjusted service certificate" as 

16 provided in Title 8 ///; 

17 (3) To receive '^ vocational training aid," as provided 

18 in Tide 4 /F; 

19 (4) To receive "farm or home aid/' as provided in 

20 Title* F; or 

21 (5) To receive "land settlement aid/' as provided in 

22 Title » F/. 

23 ▲PPUGinON BT VETEBAN. 

24 Sec. 4. (a) The veteran's choice among the plant 
26 enumerated in section 3 shall be made by application filed 
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PAQX 3. 

1 with the Secretary of War, if he is serving in, or his last 

2 sefnce was with, the military forces; or with the Secretary 
8 of the Navy, if he is serving in, or his last service was with, 

4 the naval forces. 

5 (b) Such application shaH way be made on op befor e 

6 Januftpy 1, 10a2> and if n ol ma e t e on op b e foF e ouch date shall 

7 be hold void ai any time after the paesage and approval of 

8 this Act. 

9 (c) An appliclktion shall be made <1) personally by 

10 the veteran, or (2) in case physical or mental incapacity 

11 or absence from the continental United States prevents the 

12 making of a personal api^cation, then by such representative 
18 of the veteran and in such manner as the Secretary of War 

14 and the Secretary of the Navy shall jointly by n^^ation 

15 prescribe. An application made by a representative other 

16 than one required by any such regulation shall be held void. 

17 (d) Tlie Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 

18 Naty shall jointly make any Regulations necessary to the 

19 efficient administration of the provisions of i3m section* 

iO * PROOF OP VBTBHAN's OHOICE OP PLAN. 

21 Sfic. 5. (a) As soon as practicable after the receipt of 

22 a valid application, the Secretary of War or the Secretary 

23 of the Navy, as the case may be, shall transmit to the Secre- 

24 tary of the Treasury, if the veteran has chosen an ad- 

25 justed service certificate, or to the Fedend Board for 
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PAGB 4. 

1 Vocational EMucation if the veteran has chosen yociLtional 

2 training aid, or to the Secretary of the Interior if the veteran 

3 has chosen farm or home aid, or land settlement aid, a cer- 

4 tificate setting forth: 

5 (1) That the applicant is a veteran; 

6 (2) His name and address; 

7 (3) The plan chosen; and 

8 (4) The amoimt of adjusted service pay to which he 

9 would be entitled if he had chosen that plan. 

10 (b) Upon receipt of such certificate, the officer or 

11 board to which it is transmitted shall proceed to extend to 

12 the veteran the benefits conferred by the plan chosen, at 

13 the time, in the manner, and under the conditions provided 

14 for in the title of this Act covering such plan. 

15 PUBucnT. 

16 Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of War and the Secretfiry 

17 of the Navy shall, as soon as practicable after the passagetind 

18 approval of this Act, jointly prepare and publish a pamphlet 

19 or pamphlets containing a digest and explanation of the pro- 

20 visions of this Act, accompanied by such statements as to the 

21 comparative advantages of each of the plans enumerated in 

22 section 3, as may be of assistance to veterans in making tiieir 

23 choice among such plans; and shall from time to time there- 

24 after jointly prepare and publish sudi additional or sUpple- 

25 mental^ information as may be found necessary* 
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1 (b) The officer or board having charge of the admin- 

2 istration of any plan or part thereof enumerated m section 3 

3 shall transmit to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 

4 the Navy as soon as practicable after the passage and ap- 
6 proved of this Act full information and explanations as to the 

6 matters of which such officer or board has charge , which shall 

7 be considered by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 

8 the Navy in preparing the publications referred to in subdi- 

9 vision (a). 

10 (c) The publications provided for in subdivision (a) 

1 1 shall be distributed in such manner as the Secretary of War 

12 and the Secretary of the Navy may determine to be most 

13 eflfective to inform veterans of their rights under this Act. 

14 8TATI8TI08. 

15 Sec. 7. Immediately upon the passage of this Act the 

16 Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall ascer- 

17 tain the individuals who are veterans as defined in section 2, 

18 and, as to each veteran, the number of days of overseas 

19 service and of home service, as defined in section 201, for 

20 which he is entitled to receive adjusted service pay; and 

21 their decisions shall not be subject to review by the account- 

22 ing officers of the Treasury. 

23 ADIONISTBATIVE REGULATIONS. 

24 Sbg. 8. Any officer or board charged with the adminis- 

25 tration of any plan under this Act, or of any part thereof, 

26 shall make such regulations, not inconsistent with this Act, 

8 D— 67-1— vol 9 42 
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PAGB 6. 

1 as may be necessary to the efficient administration of the 

2 matter of which such officer or board has charge. 

3 DEDUCTION OF OYBBPATMENTS. 

4 Sec. 9. After computing the amount of payment to be 

5 made to the veteran under any one of the plans enumerated 

6 in sectionS; or after using his adjusted service pay as the 

7 basis for any computation under this Act, there shall be de- 

8 ducted from the amount thus obtained the amount of any 

9 overpayment previously made in respect to the service of the 

10 veteran in the military or naval forces. 

11 Sec. 10. Any officer or board charged with the admin- 

12 istration of any plan under this Act, or of any part thereof, 

13 shall make a full report to Congress on the first Monday of 

14 December of each year. 

16 Sec. 11. No sum payable under this Act to a veteran, 

16 or to his estate, or to any beneficiary named under Title HI, 

17 shall be subject to attachment, levy, or seizure under any 

18 legal or equitable process. 

19 Title & //. — ^Adjusted Sebvice Pat. 

20 Sec. 201. As used in this title — 

21 The term '' overseas service" means service on shore in 

22 Europe or Asia, exclusive of China, Japan, and the PhiUp- 

23 pine Islands; and service afloat, including 4he period from 

24 the date of embarkation for such service to the date of dis- 
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1 einbarkation on retuni from such seirice, both dates indu^ 

2 sive; and 

3 The term ^'home seirvice'' means all service not over- 

4 seas service. 

5 Seo. 202. There shall be' paid to aiiy veteran, upon 

6 application in accoirdance with the provisions of section 4 

7 aiid iti alidltion to any other amounts due him in pursuance 

8 of law; the followng following sums for each day of active 

9 service,' in excess of sixty iafs, in the mifitaiy or naval forces 
id of tke Onited States after April 5, 1917, and before July 1, 

11 19l9, as shown by the service or othei* record of the veteran: - 

12 fi.25 for each day of overseas service, and $1 for each day 

13 of home service; but the amount payable to a veteJrah who 

14 performed no overseas service ^hatl not exceed $800, and 
16 the amount payable to a vfeteran who performed any overseas 

16 service shall not exce^^d $625. 

17 Sbc. 203. (a) No such payment diall be made to— 

18 (1) Any commissioned officer above the grade of cap* 

19 tain in the Army or Marine Corps, lieutenant in the Navy, 

20 first Ifeutenant or first Ueutenant of engineers in the Coast 

21 Guard, ot passed assistant surgeon in the Public Health 

22 Service, or having the pay and allowances, if not the rank, 

23 of any officer superior in rank to any of such grades — ^in 

24 eiEtch case for the period of service as such; 
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1 (2) Any mdividual holding a pennanent or provi- 

2 sional commission or permanent or acting warrant in any 
3. branch of the military or naval forces, for the period of 

4 service under such commission or warrant after the accrual of 

5 the right to pay thereunder; 

6 (3) Any civilian officer or employee of any branch of 

7 the military or naval forces, contract surgeon, cadet of the 

8 United States Military Academy, midshipman, cadet of the 

9 Coast Guard, member of the Reserve Officers' Training 
10 Corps, member of the Students' Army Training Corps (ez- 

• 1 1 cep t an enlisted man detailed thereto) , member of the United 

12 States Guards, member of a development battalion (except 

13 an officer or enlisted man detailed thereto), member of the 

14 United States Disciplinary Barracks Guard, Philippine 

15 Scout, member of the Philippine Guard, member of the 

16 Philippine Constabulary, member of the Porto Rico Regi- 

17 ment of Infantry, member of the National Guard of Hawaii, 

18 member of the insular force of the Navy, member of the 

19 Samoan native guard and band of the Navy, or Indian 

20 Scout— in each case for the period of service as such; 

21 (4) Any individual entering the military or naval 

22 forces after November 11, 1918 — for any period after such 

23 entrance; 

24 (5) Any individual originally entering the service for 

25 special or limited service only — for the period of such special 

26 or limited service not overseas service; 
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1 (6) Any individual performing home service not with 

2 troops and receiving commutation of quarters or of subsist- 

3 ence — ^for the period of such service; 

4 (7) Any member of the Public Health Service — ^for 

5 any period during which he was not detailed for duty with 

6 the Army or the Navy; 

7 (8) Any individual panted a farm or industrial fur- 

8 lough — ^for the period of such furlough; 

9 (9) Any individucd detailed for work on roads or other 

10 highway construction or repair work — ^for the period during 

11 which his pay was equalized to conform to the compensation 

12 paid to civilian employees in the same or like employment, 

13 pursuant to the provisions of section 9 of the Act entitled 

14 ^An Act making appropriations for the service of the Post 
16 OfiBce Departxnent for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 

16 and for other purposes," approved February 28, 1919; 

17 (10) Any individual who has been absent from duty 

18 on account of disease resulting from hid own intemperate 

19 use of drugs or alcoholic liquors or from other misconduct — 

20 for the period of such absence; or 

21 (11) Any individual who has been absent without 

22 proper authority for more than one day, or in confinem^it 

23 under sentence or awaiting trial and disposition of his case, 
^24 if the trial resulted in conviction — ^for the period of such 

26 absence or confinement. 
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PAaB }0. 

1 (b) The periods referred to in paragraphs (5) and 

2 (6) of subdivision (a) may be included in the case of any 

3 individual if and to the extent that the Secretary of War and 

4 the Secretaiy of the Navy jointly find that such service sub- 
.6 jeoted such individual to exceptional hazard. A full state- 

6 ment of all action under this subdivision shall be included in 

7 the reports of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of |iie 

8 Navy required by section 10, 

9 (c) In computing the paymeats to any veteran under 

10 this title eflfect shall be given to all paragraphs of subdivision 

11 (a) which are applicable. 

12 (d) If part of the serrico is ovei9Qas service and par( is 

13 home service, the home service shall first be uped in com- 

14 puting the sixty days' pmod referred to in pection ^02. 

15 (e) For the purpose of computing the sixty days' period 

16 referred to in section 202, any p^od pf service after April 

17 5, 1917, and before July 1, 1919, in the miUtaxy or nayai 

18 forces in any capacity may be included, notwithstanding 

19 payment for such period, or a part thereol^ is . prohibited 

20 under the provisions of subdivision (a) of this secjUpn, ex- 

21 cept that the periods r^erred to in paragraphs (2), (3), 

22 and (4) of subdivision (a) shall not be included. 

23 (f) For the piurpase of section 202, in t|i6 pase of 

24 members of the National Guard or of ^e.Natippal Guard 

25 Reserve called into service by the proclamation ,of .the 
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1 President dated Jtdy 3, 1917, the time of service between 

2 the date of call into the service as specified in such proclama- 

3 tion and August 5, 1917, both dates inclusive, shall be 

4 deemed to be active service in the military or naval forces 

5 of the United States. 

6 Sec. 204. (a) The payments authorized by the provi- 

7 sions of this title shall be made in installments, beginning 

8 on the Isi day of Jvly or January next succeeding the 

9 fifteenth day after the date of filing the applicationf but not 

10 before July 1, 1922, as follows: (1) If the total amount 

11 payable is $500 or over, in ten equal quarterly installments; 

12 and (2) if the total amount payable is less than $500, in 

13 quarterly installments of $50; except that any installment 

14 necessary to complete the payments may be less than $50. 
16 (b) If before the completion of the installment pay- 

16 ments the veteran is separated from the military or naval 

17 forces under other than honorable conditions, or is discharged 

18 therefrom on account of his alienage, no further installments 

19 shall be paid. Payment shall be made by the Secretary of 

20 War if the veteran is serving in, or his last service was with, 

21 the military forces ; and by the Secretary of the Navy, if he is 

22 serving in, or his last service was with, the naval forces. 

23 Sec. 205. If the veteran dies, after making application 

24 in accordance with the provisions of section 4 for adjusted 

25 service pay and before receiving ail the installment pay- 
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1 ments, the payments authorized by the provisions of this 

2 title shall be made to his estate. 

3 Sec. 206. No right to adjusted service pay under 

4 the provisions of this title shall be assignable or serve 

5 as security for any loan. Any assignment or loan made 

6 in violation of the provisions of this section shall be held 

7 void. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 

8 Navy shall not pay the amount of adjusted service pay 

9 to any person other than the veteran or his estate or 

10 such representative of the veteran as the Secretary of War 

11 and the Secretary of the Navy shall jointly by regulation 

12 prescribe. 

13 Tftle 3 ///. — ^Adjusted Sebviob Cebufigatbs. 

14 Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon cer- 

15 tification from the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 

16 the Navy, as provided in section 5, is hereby directed 

17 to issue without cost to the veteran designated therein 

18 an adjusted service certificate (hereinafter in this title 

19 referred to as a ''certificate") of a face value equal to 

20 the sum of (1) the adjusted service pay of the veteran 

21 increased by 40 per centum, plus (2) interest thereon 

22 for twenty years at the rate of 4^ per centum per annum, 

23 compounded annually (such amount being approximately 

24 equal to 3.38 times the adjusted service pay of the vet- 

25 eran). The certificate and all rights conferred under th^ 
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1 provisions of this title shall take effect bb of ihe Ist day of 

2 Jvly or January next succeeding the date ofJUing ihe applir 

3 cation, hut not before July 1, 1922. The veteran shall 

4 name the beneficiary of the certificate and may from time 

5 to time, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

6 alter such beneficiary. The amount of the face value of 

7 the certificate shall be payable (1) to the veteran cm Jun e 

8 8 0,1012 twenty years after it becomes effective, or (2) upon 
the death of the veteran prior thereto, to the beneficiary 

10 named; except that if such beneficiary dies before the 

11 veteran and no new beneficiary is named, or if the bene- 

12 ficiary in the first instance has not yet been named, the 

13 amount of the certificate shall be paid to the estate of 

14 the veteran. 

15 Sbo. 302. There is hereby established in the Treas- 

16 ury a revolving fund to be known as the '' adjusted serv- 

17 ice certificate loan fund" (hereinafter in this title referred 

18 to as the **fund"). The Postmaster General is author- 

19 ized to make loans out of such fund upon the certificate 

20 of any veteran. The amount of such loans to any one 

21 veteran outstanding at any one time shall not exceed — 

22 (a) If the loan is made on of aftop July 1, 1021, and 

23 befopo July 1, 1027 during the third to ffth years, in- 

24 • dusive, after the certificate becomes effective, 90 per centum 
26 of the sum of (1) the adjusted service pay of the veteran 
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1 plus (2) interest thereon, from July 1^ IQQQ (he date (he eer- 

2 iijicaie becomes ^ective, to the time of the making of the loan, 

3 at the rate of 4^ per centum per annum, compounded 

4 annually, or 

6 (b) If the loan is made on of of to? July 1, 1027, and 

6 before July 1) 1C|12 during the sixth to twentieth yearSj indu- 

7 sive^ qfier the e^ficote beeomea effective, 80 per centum of 

8 the sum of (1) the adjusted service pay of the veteran in- 

9 creased by 40 per centum, plus (2) interest thereon from 

10 July 1, 1032 ihe date the certificate becomes effective, to the 

11 time of the making of the loan, at the rate of 4^ per centum 

12 per annum, compounded annually. 

13 Sec. 303. Moneys in the fund shall be available to 

14 make all loans upon certificates. The Postmaster General 

15 is hereby authorised to set aside out of the fund such reserve 
10 moneys as may be required to make such loans, and the Sec- 

17 retary of the.Treasury is authorized to invest the remainder 

18 of the moneys in the fund in interest-bearing obligations of 

19 the United States. Such obligations may at the discretion 

20 of the Secretary be sold and the proceeds reinvested in other 

21 interest-bearing obligations pf the United States, and shal) be 
^2 sold and the p^x>ceeds made available for the purposes of the 

23 fund, wltienever the Postmaster General certifies that in his 

24 opinion further amoimts are required for the purposes of 

25 the fund. The fund shall bo dioeontinuod on July li lQi 8 | 
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2 /and not jieem^ nemsi^ Vy.Ae ISecr^tqsry of.ihfi Tr^asyry 

3 for the purposes of this tide 9baU,l>e goycured wjto the Tr^as- 

4 U17 fts iiu9ceUaneo]U8. receipts. 

6 Sec. .304. No lo^ shall be iQa4e iip^n.fu^y^c^rtificftte 

6 pgiof tio July IrlPg^ vntMn tm y^ars oft^ the e^ifi^ate 

7 becomes effecstive. Applioatipn for loans vwy \^ mfide 

8 to any postmaster <rf a first, second, or thiisd class post 

9 pffice. The veteran shall give a note . Iot the cepayment 

10 of the loan upon an amortization plan by means of a fixed 

11 number of annual installments sufficient to cover O) in- 

12 tei^st on the unpaid principal at the rate of 4^ per. centum 

13 per annum, and (2) such amount of the principal as will ez- 

14 tinguish the debt within an agreed period.not exceeding the 

16 life oL the certificate. The veteran piay,.hQVftyer, pay wy 
IB or all installments of the principal previous to their due d^te. 

17 The Postmaster Qeneral shall by regulation pcescribe jbbe 

18 f (Han of application, and the duration^ numb^, and siQOunt of 

19 installments, and such other cojiditions aa he deems advis- 

20 able, of the loan. AH payments in respect to the Ipan ^all be 

21 made through a first, second, or third cla99 post office. 4ny 

22 moneys received /or the r^aym^^t o( the Ipan slju^l be ^v- 

23 ered into the fund. Whenever the PoptmasJ^ pen^ral 

24 fin4s that the borrower is in arrears for more (thsA ^wo y§§rs 
^26 in his installments upon the. note or hss yiolate4 any ofher 
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1 conditions thereof , he shall certify sudi fact to the Secretary 

2 of the Treasury, who ahall thereupon declare tibe certificate 
8 of the borrower to be forfeited. 

4 Sbo. 305. No certificate issued or ri^t conferred under 

6 the provisions of this title shall be negotiable or assign- 

6 able or serve as security for a loan othor Ihan one made under 

7 the provisions of section 802. Any loan made in viola- 

8 ti(m of any provision of thie section shall be held void. 

9 Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury finds that any such 

10 certificate or right has been negotiated or assigned, or has 

11 served as security, in violation of a provision of this secticm, 

12 the ri^tsr of the veteran under this title shall be forfeited. 
18 Qeo. 306. In the case of the death of the borrower 
14 or the forfeiture qf his certificate or rights under this title, 

16 any loan made upon the certificate and the note in respect 
16- thereto shall be deemed canceled. The Secretary of the 

17 Treasury shall thereupon reimburse the Postmaster Qen- 

18 eral for all unpaid installments upon any canceled loan; 

19 and in case such loan has been canceled as a result of the 

20 death of the borrows, the Secretary of the Treasury diall 

21 deduct the amount of such reimbursement from the amount 

22 of the face value of the certificate in respect to which the 
28 loan is made. 

34 Sbo. 807. Any certificate issued under the provisions 

26 of this title shall have printed upon its face the conditions 

26 and terms upon which it is issued and to which it is subject. 
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1 Sbc. 308. If the veteran dies, after makmg applica- 

2 tion in accordance with the provisions of section 4 and before 

3 July li lOaa the certificate becomes effective^ the amount of 

4 the adjusted service pay of the veteran shall be paid by the 
6 Secretary of the Treasury to his estate. 

6 Tttlb 4 IV. — Vocational Training Aid. 

7 Sbo. 401. The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 

8 tion (hereinafter in this title referred to as the ''board") 

9 upon certification fro» the Secretaiy qt War or the Secretary 
10 of the Navy, as provided in section 5, is hereby directed to 
U pay to the veteran designated therein (if he is not receiving 

12 the benefits of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act; as 

13 amended) the sum of $1.75 for each day of his attendance 

14 (on or after My Jainuary 1, 1922), on a course of voca- 

15 tional training previously approved by the board as suitable 

16 for such veteran. . Such payment shall be made without de- 

17 duction for Sundays, holidays, or vacations not exceeding two 

18 weeks in duratioUi or for absence for other cause which the 

19 board deems justifiable; but the total payment shall not ex- 

20 ceed 140 per centum of the amount of adjusted service pay 

21 which the veteran would be entitled to receive if he had 

22 . chosen that plan. 

23 Payments imder this section shall be made monthly, or 

24 at more frequent intervals, as the board may determine gen- 
25' erally or in special case8» 
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1 SJbo. 40^. The board sludl establish such regulatiods 

2 as win insure tde regulfu* attendance of the veteran on his 

3 course of truning, and no sum or stuns shall be payable 

4 under this title unless the board has been furnished proof 

5 of such regular attendance. For each day of unjustifiable 

6 absence the veteran stiall forfeit the sum pajrable for that 

7 day, and shall receive no reimburseihent for it in any other 

8 form. 

9 Sso. 403. (a) I^ the payment' under section 401 plus 

10 tne amounts forfeited under section 40^ is leias than 140 per 

11 centum of the adjusted service pay, either by reason of the 

1 2 duration of the course ajppro ved, or by reason of the veteran's 

13 discontinuing, witk the approval of the board, his attendant 

14 on his course of training, he shall be entitled to receive an 

15 amount equal to the di^erence between (1) his adjusted 

16 service pay and (2) that proportion thereof which the pay- 

17 ments made or accrued under section 401 plus the amounts 

18 forfeited under section 402 bear to 140 per centum of his 

19 adjusted service pay: Providedf That from the amount thus 

20 computed there shall be deducted an amount equal to the 

21 sums forfeited tmder section 402. 

22 (b) Such amoimt shall be paid to him by t!he board in 

23 such installments and at such times as will place him upon 

24 the sieone basis as if he had originally chosen to receive ad- 

25 ' justed service pay as provided in Title 3 It. 

26 Sbg. 404. If before the completion of the payments 

27 under this title the veteran is separated from the military or 
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1 naval forces under other than honorable conditions, or is dis- 

2 charged therefrom on account of his alienage, no further pay- 

3 mente shall be made tmder this title. 

4 Sbo. 405. (a) If the veteran dies, after making appli- 

5 cation in accordance with the provisions of section 4 and 

6 before any pajrments have been made or have accrued under 

7 this title, the amount of the adjusted service pay of the 

8 veteran shall be paid by the board to his estate. 

9 G>) If the veteran dies, after the course of training 

10 has begun, his estate shall be paid by the board the same 

11 amount as would have been paid to the veteran undier sub* 

12 division (a) of section 403, treating for such purposies the 

13 date of his death as the date of discontinuance of attendance 

14 on his course of training. 

15 (c) The amounts payable under this section shall be 

16 payable in the same manner as provided in subdivision (b) 

17 of section 403. 

18 Sec. 406. (a) The board is hereby authorized to co- 

19 operate with State boards for vocational education in such 

20 manner as will secure their assistance in the approval of 

21 courses of training for veterans, and other assistance in 

22 carrying out the provisions of this title. 

23 (b) Whenever any State provides funds for assistance 

24 to veterans in attendance upon approved courses or proviiles 

25 for free tuition in approved educational institutions, the board 

26 is authorized and directed to cooperate with the State board 

27 for vocational education of such State in securing the maxi- 
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1 mum educational opportunities to veterans entitled to the 

2 benefits of this title. 

3 Title 6 V. — Farm or Home Aid. 

4 Sbo. 501. The Secretary of the Interior upon certifica- 

5 tion from the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 

6 as providid in section 5, is hereby directed, on or after JWy 

7 January 1, 1922, to pay to the veteran designated therein, 

8 in one payment or in installments, an amoimt equal to his 

9 adjusted service pay increased by 40 per centum. 

10 Such payment shall be made for the purpose, and only 

11 for the purpose, of enabling the veteran to make improve- 

12 ments on a city or surburban home, or a farm not selected 

13 imder Title % VI, or to purchase or make payments on such 

14 a home or farm. 

15 Sec. 502. No such payment shall be made unless and 

16 until the Secretary of the Interior has approved the purpose 

17 for which it is desired by the veteran, and has suitable assur- 

18 ance that the money will be expended for such purpose. 

19 The Secretary of the Interior may, at the option of the 

20 veteran, or on his own motion, make the payment directly to 

21 the vendor or other person to whom such pajrment is due 

22 from the veteran. 

22 Sec. 503. For the purpose of enabling him to pass 

24 upon the desirability of the investment he may make use 

25 of the services of land bank appraisers of the Federal Farm 

26 Loan Board, to be designated by such board. 
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1 Sec. 504. (a) If the veteran dies, after making ap- 

2 plication in accordance with the provisions of section 4 

3 for farm or home aid and before a contract has been entered 

4 into with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, the 

5 amomit of his adjusted service pay shall be paid by the Seo- 

6 retary of the Interior to the estate of the veteran in such in- 

7 stallments and at such times as will place the beneficiaries 

8 thereof upon the same basis as the veteran would have been 

9 if he had originally chosen to receive adjusted service pay 

10 as provided in Title 3 II, but no such payment shall be made 

11 - if the veteran has been separated from the military or naval 

12 forces umier other than honorable ccmditions or discharged 

13 therefrom on account of his alienage. 

14 (b) If before the veteran's death a oofntract has been 

15 entered into with the approval of the Secretary of the 

16 Interior, and payments under this title on such contract are 

17 still due, such payments shall be made by the Secretary of 

18 the Interior to the vendor or other person to whom such 

19 payments are due from the veteran. 

20 Title % VL — ^Land Settlement. 

21 Sbo. 601. On the opening of public or Indian lands to 

22 entry, or the restoration to entry of public lands theretofore 

23 withdrawn from entry, such opening or restoration shall, in 

24 the order therefor, provide for a period of notices than sixty 

25 days before the general opening of such lands to disposal, in 

26 which period veterans who have chosen the benefits of this 

8 D— 67-1— vol 9 43 
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1 titleshall have apreferred right of entry under the homestead 

2 or desert land laws, if qualified thereto thereunder ^ except as 

3 against prior existing valid settlement rights and as against 

4 preference rights conferred by existing laws or equitable 

5 claims subject to allowance and confirmation. 

6 Such preference right for such period shall also be 

7 accorded on all reclamation projects now in existence or 

8 hereafter established, whether such reclamation is made by 

9 irrigation, drainage, or other method. 

10 Upon certification from the Secretary of War or the 

11 Secretary of the Navy, as provided in section 6, approved 

12 by the Secretary of the Interior, there shall be paid by the 

13 Secretary of the Treasury, (m or after January 1, 19it, to 

14 the veteran designated therein, in one payment or in install- . 

15 ments, an amount equd to his adjusted service pay increased 

16 by 40 per centmn. Such payment shall be made for the 

17 purpose, and only for the purpose, of enabling the veteran 

18 to make payments in connection with the lands as to which 

19 preference has been given under this section, or for the 

20 improvement of any such land, and shall be made only if the 

21 Secretary of the Interior has suitable assmrance that the 

22 money will be expended for such purpose. 

23 Title ? VIL — Misoellaneous Provmions. 

24 Sec. 701. The officers and boards having charge of 

25 the administration of any of the provisions of this Act are 
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1 authorized to appoint such officers, employees, and agents 

2 in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and to make such 

3 expenditures for rent, furniture, office equipment, printing, 

4 bindmg, telegrams, telephone, law books, books of refer- 
6 eoce, stationery, motor-propelled vehicles or trucks used foi 

6 official purposes, traveling expenses and per diem in lieu of 

7 subsistence at not exceeding $4 for officers, agents, and other 

8 employees, for the purchase of reports and materials for 
publications, and for other contingent and miscellaneous 

10 expenses, as may be necessary efficiently to execute the pur- 

11 poses of this Act and as may be provided for by the Con- 

12 gress from time to time. With the exception of such special 

13 experts as may be foimd necessary for the conduct of the 

14 work, all such appointments shall be made subject to the 

15 civil-service laws, and preference shall, so far as practicable, 

16 be given to veterans. 

17 S bo. 703. If any provioion of thio Act or the oppli 

18 cation thereof to any poroon or oiFoumotcmooo io hold 

19 invalid, the validity of the Fomaindor of the Act and of 

20 the application of ouoh provioion to other poroono and 

21 oifoimaotttnooo ohall not bo affected thereby. 

22 Sec. ?98 702. YThoever knowingly makes any false or 

23 fraudulent statement of a material fact in any application, 

24 certificate, or document made imder the provisions of Title 4^ 
26 a> 8, 1, 6, or 6 1, II, III, IV, V, or VI, or of any regulation 
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1 made under any such title, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 

2 fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 

3 five years, or both. 

4 Sec. 704 70S. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
6 priated such amount as may be necessary to carry out the 
6 provisions of this Act 
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VETERANS' ADJUSTED COMPENSATION BILL. 



June 20, 1921.— Ordered to be printed. 



Mr. MoOuMBEB, from the Gomnuttee on Finance, submitted the 

following 

REPORT. 

(To accompany S. 506.) 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
506). to provide adjusted compensation for the veterans of tiie 
World War, and for other purposes, report favorably thereon with 
certain amendments, and as amended, recommend that the bill 
do pass. 

^y discussion of this bill, its provisioqs and purposes, would be 
lacking in fairness and justice if it failed at the outset to correct a 
geD0na misnomer of tne bill itself. This proposed legislation is 
generally referred to as the ''Soldiers' bonus Dill." No name could 
be appbed that would be more irrelevant. It is worse than erron- 
eous. It stamps upon a just and unquestioned national moral 
obligation the designation '^gratuity." The purpose of this bill in 
no sense seeks to express a national gratitude by a money gift to 
our soldiers. It is not so intended by its supported and the veterans 
of the World War would not so accept it. ^t is just what its title 
reads, a bill to provide adjusted compensation for Uie veterans of 
the World War. It is not a bonus bill, and fairness to coimtry and 
sohiier alike requires that we should exclude the word ''bonus" in 
referring to it. 

In simple, plftii^ English, the purpose of this bill is to give to the 
soldier wno offered his life with nis services a compensation Uiat will 
more nearly approach that of the laborer who remained at home, 
secure ftom danger, and whose compensation increased from 200 to 
300 per cent and, measured by the amount of labor actually per- 
formed, far beyond those figures. 

For many years preceding the Civil War, and up imtil about the 
time of the World War, the wage of a private soldier was $13 per 
mcmth. It was estimated that me cost of maintenance of each sol- 
dier for food and clothing added to this meager pay brought his wage 
up to about the average paid for common labor. 

Durii^ the World War we paid our soldier $30 per month, or $1 
per day. A fair estimate of the cost to the Government for hit 

45 
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maintenance and clothing would be about $2 per day. We mighti 
therefore, say that the private soldier received a compensation for 
his services equivalent to about $3 per day which was very much less 
than that received by the lowest class of labor at home. 

EXPLANATION OP THE BILL. 

The purpose of this biU being to correct the inequalities suffered 
by those who performed actual soldier duties and received meager 
soldier wage, there are excluded from its benefits all those who were 

Siven commissions while performing merely clerical service in the 
epartments. Its benefits are also mnited to those bdow the grade 
of captain in the Anmr or Marine Corps and lieutenant in the Navy 
and like grade of omcers. For detailed statement of all those so 
excluded, see section 203 (a) of Title II. 

While your committee believes that justice demands this adjust 
ment of pay to the veterans of the World War, it does not believe 
that the pnvil^es and benefits of this l^islation or the war risk 
insurance act should be extended to persons other than such vet- 
erans. 

By act of Congress at the time of the discharge of our soldiers thev 
were given two months* extra pay, or $60 each. Therefore, in the bill 
which passed the House in May, 1920, as in this bill, 60 davs are 
deducted from the service of each soldier and sailor at home or abroad. 
If he had such service both at home and abroad, the 60 days are first 
deducted from his home service. 

The bill then gives $1 per day for each day's service in the United 
States and $1.25 per day for each day's service overseas exclusive 
of tlie said 60 days. Tms is the cashplan provided in TiUe II and 
is called "Adjusted service pay." The cash payment, if $500 or 
over, is to be made in 10 quarterly installments. If less than $500, 
it is to be made in quarterly installments of $50 each. 

Title III, "Adjusted service certificates," gives the veteran the 
option to take insurance pavable at the end of 20 years. If he 
chooses this insurance plan ne will receive as the basis of his ad- 
justed pay a sum 40 per cent greater than the cash plan, and this 
sum will Dear interest at the rate of 4 J per cent per annum, coin- 
pounded annually. In the event of his death prior to 20 years, his 
estate will receive the amoimt of such adjusted pay ana interest, 
compjoimded annually for 20 years. The veteran can Dorrow against 
this insurance. The bill provides that the adjusted service certifi- 
cate shall become effective as of the 1st day of January or July next 
succeeding the date of filing the application for the benefits under 
the adjusted service certificates title, but not before July 1, 1922. 
If a loan is made during the third to fifth years, inclusive, after 
the certificate becomes effective, he can borrow 90 per cent of his 
adjusted service pay, with 4J per cent interest, compoimded annually 
up to the date of tne borrowing; if a loan is made during the sixth 
to twentieth years, inclusive, after the certificate becomes effective, 
he can borrow 80 per cent of the amoimt of the adjusted service 
pay increased by 40 per cent, with 4i per cent interest, compounded 
annually. Chi these borrowings he will pay 4^ per cent mterest, 
the same as he is allowed on ms adjusted service certificates. 
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Title IV, "Vocational traming aid," authorizes the veteran to 
receive vocational training at the expense of the Government to an 
amount equal to his adjusted service pay plus 40 per cent. 

Title V, "Farm or home aid," authorizes the veteran to receive 
from the Government the adjusted service pay plus an addition^ 40 
per cent, to beapplied toward the purchase price of such home or farm. 

Title VI. "The land settlement aid,'' gives the veteran preference 
right to take lands on the opening of public or Indian lands to entry 
or the restoration to entry of public lands and on all reclamation 
projects now in existence or nereafter established, whether such 
redamation is made by iirigation, drainage, or otherwise. 

The veteran at his option may select any one of these five plans, 

COST. 

Conceding the justice of this proposal, the duty to meet it, if it 
can be met without injtmtice to the public, inevitably follows: 

The bill as reported requires no payments under the principal pro- 
visions. Titles II and III, the cash plan and the insurance plan, imtil 
after July 1, 1922. As in all probabilitv onlv a very small per cent 
will apply under the other features of the bill, the vocational train- 
ing, farm and home aid, and land-settlement plans, the sum neces- 
sary to meet those claims prior to July, 1022, will be unimportant. 
The committee, recognizing the rights of the veterans to this ad- 
justed compensation, feel sure that they in turn will recognize the 
condition of our national finances, and, with the same patriotism 
which impelled them to war, will cheerfully acquiesce in the exten- 
sion of time for the beginning of the installment period. 

Under the present depressed industrial and financial conditi<His of 
the country, with the Treasury facing a d^dt for the fiscal years 
1921 and 1922, any proposal calling for a considerable outlay should 
show not only a most satisfactory justification for the proposition, 
but should also present to the coimtry as definitely as possible what 
the total cost of the proposed l^islation will be and what must be 
appropriated each year during its continuance. 

All these matters have received careful consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Finance in reporting this bill for favorable action. 

The general assumption that the ^lactment of this bill into law 
will immediately load upon the backs of an already excessively tax- 
burdened public an immense additional liability is unwarranted. 

It will be seen that no payment of importance will be required 
until after July, 1922, giving ample opportunity to adjust the esti- 
mated Treasury deficits and, by reasonable economy, to meet the 
added liability incurred by this l^islation without any increase in 
taxation. 

The payments to be made after July 1, 1922, will be so divided as 
to add a comparatively small sum to our national expenses for each 
year. 

Without attempting the allotment of any prospective receipts, 
but merely as a suggestion of one means of meeting the obligations 
of this measure, the committee beg to remind the &nate that there 
will undoubtedly be funded into long-time bonds the debts due this 
countrv for money advanced our associates in the World War. The 
Allies having now agreed with Germany upon the amount of repara- 
tions to be paid by Germany to them, will be in a position to usa 
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the funds receiyed in reparations to meet the interest on tiheir obli- 
gations to the United States. The interest on these bonds will, in 
our opinion, more than care for the payments necessary each year 
to meet the requirements of this proposed legislation. 

The total advances made by tnis Government during the war to 
our associates aggregated S9;580,823,677, of which there has been 
repaid $114,540,505. 

Koughly speaking, the British, French, Italian, Belgian, and G^reek 
debts, with mterest to date, will approximate 10 bilBons of dollars. 
Whatever we may secure from Cuba. Czechoslovakia, Liberia, 
Bumania, Russia, and Serbia would add to this amount. Neariy 
one-half of the aforesaid 10 billions will be the proportionate share 
of Great Britain. All the balance of said amoimt, except about 
$416,000,000, would be the debt of France and Italy. 

We believe the minimum ]>ossible cost of this measure would be 
$1,560,000,000. Tliis amount is based upon the assumption that 
ev^ veteran would accept the cash-payment pbn. 

Tne maximum, to be scattered over 20 years, would be, in round 
numbers, $5,273,000,000. This amoimt is based upon the assump- 
tion that every veteran should accept the insurance tAan and should 
not borrow against it until tiie end of 20 years, and the whole sum 
should become due in 1042. 

Under what we beheve will be the real operation of the legislation, 
the total cost will be in round numbers about $4,396,000,000, 
scattered over a period of 20 years, and that the greatest amount due 
in any one year prior to 1943 will not exceed $200,000,000. 

It IS not difficult to arrive at the minimum cost, the amount 
that would be paid by the Government if everyone in the military 
and naval service entitled to it should avail himself of the pro- 
visions of Title II, the adjusted service pay plan, gen^aDv described 
as the cash plan, and the maximum cost, if everyone entitled thereto 
should apply for the adjusted service certificate, generally referred to 
as the certificate plan. These two plans represent the minimum and 
the maximum costs. The apphcation for tne besiefits under any one 
or all the other three plans, vocational training aid, farm or nome 
aid, and land settlement, will to the extent of such applications add 
somewhat to the minimum cost and diminish to the same extent the 
maximum. 

Because of the very limited area of public lands suitable for entry, 
and because of the opportunity provided for borrowing 90 per cent 
of the amount due under the certificate plan which one oontemiJating 
the building of a home may draw, comparatively few will avail them- 
selves of the farm or home aid man, and undoubtedly very few will 
apply for vocational training aid. But whatever may be the number 
of applications under these two titles, such number will not HiTnimaK 
the minimum cost nor add to the maximum cost. 

It is evident that an accurate computation of the cost to the United 
States of any or all of these plans must be based on the knowledge of 
just how many will make application for the benefits of each plan. 

In the case of the certificate plan we must, in addition, know what 
number will borrow on their certificates each year and the percentage 
of their borrowings. These numbers must necessarily be conjecturd. 

As plan No. 1, the cash plan, fixes the amount which must be paid 
per day for each day's service, and plans numbered 3, 4, and 5, men- 
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tioned above, provide other ways in which the sums found due may 
be expended for the applicants, and plan No. 2 adds 40 per cent to 

' interest 
con- 
costs. 

The actual cost to the coimtry will, of course, be found somewhere 
between this minimum and maximum, depending upon the number 
who will apply for the benefits of each plan. Here we must enter the 
field of conjecture. But guiding our estimates by observation and 
knowledge of human nature, as well as the testimony taken by the 
committee, we can reasonably approximate the number who will 
apply for the cash plan and the number who will apply for the cer- 
tincate plan, and as the number who will apply for tne other two 
plans must necessarily be very small it will affect out little the general 
result. 

PROPORTIONATE NUMBER APPLYING UNDER EAOH PLAN. 

Assuming that men will use ordinary judgment and be ^ided by 
what clearly appears to be their best mterest, we will find little 
difficulty in determining which plan will be sought by the vast 
majority. If an applicant, who would be entitled to receive $400 
under tne cash plan, which would be paid to him in quarterly install- 
ments of $50 and spread over two years, finds by an examination of the 
certificate plan that he can have a full paid-up 20-year endowment 
life insurance policy for $1,352, against which ne can borrow $393.13 
at the end of two years, or $558.32 at the end of five years, and still 
retain his said life insurance without the payment of a single addi- 
tional cent, can there be any doubt that he would accept the latter 
proposition ? 

It must be remembered that the average age of the recipients in 
1922 will be in the neighborhood of 28 years, the time of life at 
which they either have homes or are contemplating such, and who will, 
therefore, give greater weight te ultimate benefits than te immediate 
gratification. The question is not presented to the applicant as to 
whether he will ac-cept $400 in a single immediate cash payment, but 
whether he will accept $400 in $50 installments spread over two years 
or accept such insurance with the aforesaid borrowing privileges. 

It would seem, therefore, that only the inconsiderate or hard- 

J>ressed would exercise his opinion in favor of the cash plan when he 
ully understands the advantage of the certificate plan. And before 
the veteran exercises his jud^ent he will have been fully informed 
as to just what each proposition means te him. 

We believe we are more than conservative in saying that at least 
80 per cent of the veterans will take the certificate plan, canying, as 
it does, a very greatly added sum and paid-up insurance, with the 
right to borrow against it. 

jBut as all mav not agree on the division we shall include in this 
report several taoles, as follows: 

Table I, showing total cost if every veteran should accept the cash 
plan, together with the amount te be paid each year. 

Table II, showing tetal cost if every veteran should accept the 
certificate plan, wiQi no borrowings, together with the estimated 
amoimt te oe paid each year due to aeat&. 

Table III, snowing total cost if 80 per cent of the veterans should 
accept the certificate plan and 20 per cent the cash plan, together with 
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cost for each year, after making allowance for 33^ per cent of borrow- 
ing and payment of full amount assured on account of deaths. 

Table IV, showing total cost if 66§ per cent should apply for the 
certificate plan and 33 1 per cent for the cash plan, making allowanoe 
for deaths and estimating the borrowings at 33 J per cent. 

Table V, showing totS cost if 50 per cent should apply for the 
certificate plan and 50 per cent for the cash plan, making aUowaaee 
for deaths and estimating the borrowings at 33 J per cent. 

Table I. — Total cost if every veteran should accept the cash plan^ together with the annuai 

cost. 





Home 


Oyerseas 
servloe. 


Totia. 


N umber affected 


2,244,858 
64,755 

2,190,098 
2,180,972 
2,162,698 


09,880 

2,375,620 
2,365,716 
2,846,778 


4,607,906 


Deaths, June 30. 1919, to Jan. 1, 1923 


Number entitled to cash: 

1922 


1928 


1924 


1925 


Average number of da^rs entitled to pay 








Cost: 

1922 


1219,009,800 
851,682,630 


1287,562,000 
475,124,000 
270,987,900 


27e,9«r;«o 


1923 


1924 






Total cost 


570,642,430 


989,628,900 


1,560,166,830 





NoTE.->The above table is based upon the average cash pajrment, and while the total shown is approxi- 
mately correct, certain payments, owing to length of service, will extend beyond the average Into tne year 
1925. There are 136,00() veterans in this class, and the total payments inchided above, of aooat 88,000,000, 
will run into 1926. 

Table II. — Total cost if every veteran should accept the certificate pUm, with no horrtn^ 
ingSj together with annual payments. 



Homeswlot. 



Overseas 
service. 



TM»L 



Total veterans affected 

Deaths, June 30, 1919, to July 1, 1922 

Average number days payable service 

Number entitled to certificates July l, 1022 

Average face of certificates 

Votal value of all oertiflcatee 

Annual payments: 

1922.... 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1984 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

IWl 

1942 

1943 

Total payments , 



2,244,a-3 
64,756 
260.51 

3,100,098 



3,435,000 
69.880 
33i26 

2,876,630 



4,879,888 
114^135 



4^666^718 



1,928,425,091.00 



8,035,626.00 
16,183,077.00 
16,207,732.00 
16,248,236.00 
16,319,558.00 
16,383,836.00 
16,455,158.00 
16,566,103.00 
16,676,168.00 
16, 834, 66a 00 
16,991,394.00 
17,195,675.00 
17,395^663.00 
1^638,577.00 
17,944,998.00 
18^250,538.00 
18,607,149.00 
19,054,463.00 
19,549,305.00 
20^133,970.00 
20,829,5SL00 
1,568,923,744.00 



81,408.08 
8» 844, 920, 472. 00 



86,273,8*6^671 

21,980,660.09 
44, 256, 18a 09 
#,817^448.00 
44,^7Da00 
44,627^80a00 
44,808,944.99 
44,908,689.09 
4$286^76L09 
46^606^347.09 
46,029,96&09 
4a409,7OLO9 
i7;Q28,17L09 
417,666^198.09 
48,240,484.90 
40,013,909.09 
48^ 904, 23a 09 
60^891,630.09 
IS; 117, 678. 09 
68,460,050.00 
66^0a9^90a00 
66^ 962, 19a 09 
4, 290, 280, 03L 00 



1,928,425,091.00 3,344,920,472.00 



6^273,345»668.09 
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Tablk III.— To^ cost if to per eaU ofihe veterans should take the eash payment plan 
and 80 per cent the certificate plan; assuming that one-third of those entitled borrow 
from the Government on their oert\fxateSj with a repayment of the loans in 10 equal 
annual instaUments, covering principal and interest. 





Caahnaymant 
plan. 


Cartlflcateplan. 






Loans less 
repayments. 


Payments on 
account of 
deaths or 
maturity. 


Total. 


Total number of ▼eterans living July 1, 
1922 


913,144 


3,652,575 


4,565,718 


Total annual cost: 

1922 


191,814,400 

165,333,000 

53,000,000 

2386 600 
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1983 






1924 


$30,000,000 
41450 688 
83,926,176 
23 504,536 
60,246,715 
46,068,994 
28 557,722 
10,095,410 

- 3,257,710 

- 6961,619 

- 15,800,210 

- 35,017,096 
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1926 




1996 




1927 






1928 






1920 






1990 






1981 




1982 




1988 




1984 




1986 ; 




1936 






1937 






1988 






1989 






1940 






1941 






1942 






1948 




t 








Total 


312,034,000 


-106,276,163 


4» 190, 590, 318 


4,896,348,155 





1 128.038,130 principal due after Jan. 1, 1943. 
of certificates. 



Tbis amount Is deducted team the payments on maturity 



Table IV.— Total cost if about one-third of the veterans (say 1,634 J19) take the cash- 
payment plan and the other ttoO-thirds (say SfiSl^OOO) the certifUate plan; assuming 
that one-third of those entitled (say 1,010,333) borrow upon their certificates, with a 
repayment ofihe loans in 10 equal annual installments, covering principal and intereet. 





Cash-payment 
plan. 


Certificate plan. 






Loans less 
repayments. 


Payments on 
account of 
deaths or 


TotaL 


Total number of veterans living July 1, 
1922 


1,584,719 


8,03 


,000 


4,566,71i 


Total annual cost: 

1922 


$153,471,900 

300,800,000 

58,528,100 

1,000,000 
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1924 




1925 




1926 




1927 






1928 






1920 






1930 






1931 






1932 ^ 






1933 






1934 






1935 






1930 






1937 






1938 






1939 






1940 






1941 






1942 






1943 




2 








Total 


519,800,000 


-90,230,136 


8,484,504,848 


8,914,074,712 





1 On Jan. 1, 1923, $23,365, 108 is owing on loons. This amount is deducted firom the payments on maturity 
ocoectifloates. 
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Table V.-^Total cost ifoM-halfihi veUrant take the eoih ptoffMfU pkm and tme^udfUm 
ctrHficaU plarif auumina that one^tkird of thou entitled borrow upon their oertifioaUi, 
with a repatpnent of the loam in 10 equal anniuU inetallmente, covering principal and 
inUrut. 





Oathpaymant 
plan. 


Oirtiflcateplan. 






rapaymants. 


Payments on 
aooountof 
daathor 
maturity. 


TMaL 


Total number of yeterans living July 1, 
1022 


2,282,860 


3,383,899 


4,565,711 




Total annual cost: 

1922 


1228,286,000 

456,483,165 

91,314,000 

4,000,000 
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038,376,000 
478,011,386 
133,473,731 
48,375,078 
43,517,700 

39,824,606 


1923 




1934 


$20,000,000 
22,156,680 
21,203,860 
14,746,586 
87,654,197 
28,786,871 
14,723,576 
6,309,631 

- 3,036 060 

- 4,351,013 

- 9,875,131 
-21,885,686 

l37;643;630 
-36,836,599 
-80,806,173 
-35,138 578 
-20,530,436 
-16,402,833 
-12,808,390 


1925 ..., --. 


1936 


1927 




1928 




1929 




1930 




1931 




1982 




21,198,788 
19,160,573 
13,907,468 
3,334,557 

- 1,681,987 

- 2,600,513 
-11,390,780 

- 4,749,384 
1,591,451 
6,999,517 

3, 114) 807; 810 


1933 




1934 




1935 




1936 




1937 




1938 




1939 




1940. .. . ... 




1941 




1943 




1948 








Total 


780,083,165 


—68,922,603 


2,619,118,636 


3,330,279,199 





> 117^,831 of principal due after Jan. 1, 1943. This amount is deducted from tlie payments on maturity 
ofoertiflcates. 

Tablb k,— Illustrating the loanable features of the certificate plan, assuming that the 
loans are made for a period of 10 years, the principal and interest at 4i per cent to be 
repaid in 10 equal annual installments. 



Note.— An annual payment for 10 years of 12.6398 centa will liquidate a debt of $1, principal and iMiNBt 
at the rate of 4^ per ceat per annum. 
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A condensation of the facts presented in the tables shows: 

Total number in service in Army 4, 262, 106 

Total man-days service from Apr. 6, 1917, to July 1, 1919 1, 427, 325, 000 

Average days'^ service per man 334. 89 

Total nimiber overseas force in Army 2, 022, 636 

Total man-days service overaeas from Apr. 6, 1917, to July 1, 1919 709, 740, 000 

Average days'^ service per man overseas 350. 90 

Total number exclusively in home-service force 2, 239, 470 

Total man-davs home service from Apr. 5, 1917 , to July 1, 1919 717, 585, 000 

Av«age days service per man, home service, less 60 days to be deducted 

first from home service 260. 42 

Number of deaths in service overseas 80, 636 

Number of deaths , home service 34, 617 

Total deaths in service 115, 252 

Number of officers above rank of captain in overseas force (estimated). 7, 000 

Number of officers above rank of captain in home service (estimated). 7, 500 

Total number of officers above rank of captain 14,500 

Total number of deaths in Army from July 1, 1919, to July 1, 1922 
(estimated) 100,785 

Number in Army entitled to benefits Jan. 1, 1923 4,031,568 

Total number in service in Navy 551,736 

Deaths in service: 

Enlisted men 2,341 

Officers above rank of lieutenant (estimated) 1, 895 

Total 4,236 

Number entitled to benefits of this bill July 1, 1919 547,500 

Deaths between July 1, 1919, and Jan. 1, 1923 13, 350 

Number entitled to benefits Jan. 1, 1923 634,150 

Overaeas force (estimated) 600,000 

Home force (estimated) 47,600 

Average length ol service (days) 326 

Less 60 days deducted (days) 266 

Total numW Army and Navy entitled to benefits July 1, 1922 4, 666, 718 

The cost table shows as follows: 

1. On basis that every veteran should accept the cash plan: 

Total cost $1,660,166,330 

To be appropriated for in — 

1922 456,671,800 

1923 475,124,000 

1924 276,937,900 

2. On the basis that every veteran should accept the certificate plan, with no borrow- 
ings, and making allowance for annual payments on account of deaths: 

Total amounts in 1942 would aggregate 16,273,346,563 

To be iH?Propriated for in 1922 21,980,666 

This sum increases yearly up to 1942, when the amount required would 

be 66,962,190 

Leaving all the balance to be paid in asingle payment due in 1943, of. . 4, 290, 280, 031 

But, as suggested, these two tables do not indicate what in fact, will be the operation 
ol the law, but are given to show possible minimum and maximum costs and place a 
limit upon extreme calculations. 

3. On the basis that 20 per cent of the veterans should accept the cash payment 
plan and 80 per cent the certificate plan, and aawiming that one-third of those entitled 
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boROw on their certificates the full amount they ue entitled to hoaow, and making 
allowance for repayments, and also for deaths, the total amount in 1942 would aggre- 
gate $4,356, 338, 616. 
^The yearly payments, however, would be: 

1922 1108,898,900 

1923 200,737,944 

1924 118,463,964 

1925 79,386,725 

1926 69,628,416 

After 1927 the annual payments would decrease on account of repayment of borrow- 
ings until 1936, when the repayments on account of loans would be more than sufficient 
to meet the payments on accoimt of deaths and loans. This would continue until 
1940, when the excess of payments on account of deaths would amount to $2,543,321. 
These payments would increase imtil in 1942 they would amount to $19,325,219. The 
final oayments on account of maturity in 1942 would amount to $3,383,692,496. 

4. On the basis that one-third of the veterans would accept the cash payment plao 
and two-thirds the certificate plan, making the same allowance as in previous tables, 
the entire cost up to and including 1943 would be $3,888,282,142. 

The yearly payments would be as follows: 

1922 $160,471,900 

1923 336,304,120 

1924 113,073,061 

From 1924 the amoimts will decrease until 1935 when there would be no cost imtU 
1939, four years, during which period the repayments would exceed the amounts 
necessary to meet the obligation. There would oe a balance due at ^e maturity of the 
certificates in 1942 of $2,819,743,747. 

5. On the basis that 50 per cent of the veterans take the cash-payment plan and 60 
per cent the certificate plan, making the same allowance as in the previous tables, 
the entire cost up to and including 1942 would be $3,303,163,231. 

The yearly payments would be as follows: 

1922 : $239,276,000 

1923 478,611,265 

1924 133,472,721 

These yearly amounts then decrease each year to 1936. Then there would be an 
excess of repayments of loans over payments on account of loans and deaths for the 
four yeaiB, 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939, of over $20,000,000. A final payment upon the 
matured certificates would be due in 1943 of $2,114,807,810. 

In preparing all the foregoing tables, we have had the assistance 
of the actuary of the Treasury Department, Mr. McCoy, and we 
present them with confidence as to tneir accuracy and reuability. 

It will thus be seen that while this bill provides a very large sum, 
when distributed over the 20 years, under any reasonaole estimate 
of the proportionate number tliat will apply for each plan, the yearly 
qost will not be burdensome. And if, as su^ested in the report, 
tne debts due this country from our war associates should be funded 
into long-time interest-bearing bonds, the interest thereon ¥all 
far more than take care of the ooligations created by the bill without 
any increase whatever in our taxes. 

AMENDMENTS. 

The soldiers' adjusted compensation bill, which passed the House 
in May, 1920, contained several features which have been entirely 
eliminated by the bill proposed by the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate. The old bill contained a scheme for taxation to meet its 
obligations, which had very little consideration by the House and no 
consideration by the Senate Committee on Finance. 
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Both the Committee on Ways and Means of the House and the 
Senate Committee on Finance are now considering a general revenue 
bill to meet all the obligations of the Government. It was therefore 
believed to be very inexpedient to propose any special method of 
taxation for the specific purpose of this legislation. 

The bill as it passed the House last year contained an elaborate 
reclamation project which compelled the Government to embark upon 
a new scheme of reclamation imder an entirely new bureau. Tliere 
was no limitation as to the cost to the Gbvemment and no limitation 
of time in which the project must be completed. It might be 5 or 
10 years before the soldier would know what he was to secure under 
it. He would be compelled to make his choice witJiout any knowl- 
edge of what that choice might bring him. 

Everything that the soldier might secure under the old Title VI is 
preserved by giving him a preference right in any public lands open 
or to be opened to settlement, or any reclamation project now in 
existence or which may hereafter be established, witnout involving 
the country in any new project with its endless uncertainties. 

Therefore, the taxation scheme, the appropriation for the land 
settlement title, and the special reclamation scneme were eliminated 
from the provisions of the Senate bill as it was introduced, except 
as to the preference right of entry given to the veteran as aforesaid. 

With tnese eliminations, Senate bUl 506 is practically the same as 
the bill which passed the House in 1920, except as to the date at 
which payments shall become operative. The old bill provided that 
all applications and the option to be exercised thereunder should be 
made as follows: 

Applications for adjusted service pay, within six months after the 
passage of the act. 

Applications for adjusted service certificates, within one year after 
the passage of the act. 

Applications for vocational training aid or for farm or home aid, 
witmn one year after the passage of tne act, except in case the indi- 
vidual is serving in active military or naval forces at the time of the 
passage of the act, obligated to serve a definite period, when the 
application may be made within one year after the termination of 
such period, and, in case such service is for an indefinite period, 
application may be made within two years after the passage of tne act. 

Applications for land settlement aid shall be made witnin one year 
after the passage of the act. 

Senate bill 506 as introduced provided that such applications 
should be made on or before January 1, 1922. 

After full consideration of the matter the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee concluded that there should be no limitation of time in which 
the applications mijght be made. That there are a large number of 
veterans who now feel that they do not desire to ask or receive any 
of tlie benefits provided in this act. Conditions, however, may arise 
in the future, as they have arisen in the matter of pensions, when 
such veterans might desire to accept such benefits. We believe the 
right to make applications and receive the benefits of the act should 
be a continuing one, without limitation. We have, therefore, 
stricken out the limiting provision and have provided that applica- 
tion may be made at any time. 
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In the case of cash payments, if the application is made after 
July 1 of any year and 15 days before the 1st day of Januar]^ of the 
following year, the rights therennder will become effective on the 1st 
day of January ensuing. If the application is made after the iSf teenth 
day next preceding the 1st day of January and before 15 days next 
preceding the 1st day of July,^ such payments will become ^ective 
on the 1st day of July succeeding the application. 

Practically all the other amendments to the bill are made to con- 
form the same to this indefinite right of application. 
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submitted bt mr. moses. 

In the Senate of the United States, 

Jidy 12, 19X1. 
Orderid, That 10,000 copies of Senate Document No. 47, entitled 
"Soldiers* Bonus Bill," with the message of the President delivered 
to the Senate on July 12, 1921, added thereto, be printed for the use 
of the Senate Document Room. 
Attest: 

George A. Sandebson, 

Secretary. 
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AJ>D&BS8 OF THB PBB8IDENT OF THS UNITED STATES DELIV- 
ERED TO THE SENATE ON JITLY Id, lOdl, RELATIVE TO THB 
SOLDIEBS' ADJUSTED COHPENSATION BILL. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Senate : 

There has come to my attention the pending unfinished business 
before the Senate, and it is an imperative duty to convey to you 
the probable effect of the passage at this time of the proposed act, 
providing for adjusted compensation to our service men in the 
World War. If this measure could be made effective at the present 
time without disaster to the Nation^s finances and without hindrance 
to imperative readjustment of our taxes it would present an entirely 
different question than that which is before you. In a personal 
as well as a public manner, which ought to be a plight of good faith, 
I have commended the policy of generous treatment of the Nation's 
defenders, not as a part of any contract, not as the payment of a 
debt which is owing, but as a mark of the Nation's gratitude. 
Every obligation is to the disabled and dependent In such refer- 
ence as has been made to general compensation there has been a reser- 
vation as to the earliest consistent time for such action if it is taken* 
Even without such reservation, however, a modified view would be 
wholly justifiable at the present moment, because the enactment of 
the compensation bill in the midst of the struggle for readjustm^it 
and restoration would hinder every effort and greatly imperil the 
financial stability of our country. More, this menacing effort to 
expend billions in gratuities will imperil our capacity to discharge 
our first obligations to those we must not fail to aid. 

I am addressing the Senate directly because the problem is immedi- 
ately yours, as your unfinished business, but the Executive branch of 
the Gk)vemment owes it to both Houses of Congress and to the country 
frankly to state the difficulties we daily are called upon to meet, and 
the added peril this measure would bring. 

Our land has its share of the financial chaos and the industrial 
depression of the world. We little heeded the growth of indebtedness 
or the limits of expenditure during the war because we could not 
stop to count the cost Our one thought then was the winning of the 
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war, and the survival of the Nation. We borrowed and loaned — 
individuals to the Nation and the Government to other Governments, 
and to those who served the Nation, with little thought of settlement. 
It was relatively easy then, because national life was at stake. In 
the sober aftermath we face the order of reason, rather than act amid 
the passions of war, and our own land and the world are facing 
problems never solved before. There can be no solution unless we 
face the grim truths and seek to solve them in resolnte devotion to 
duty. After a survey of more than four months, contemplating con- 
ditions which would stagger all of us were it not for our abiding 
faith in America, I am fully persuaded that three things are essential 
to the very beginning of the restored order of things. These are 
the revision, including reduction, of our internal taxation, the re- 
funding of our war debt, and the adjustment of our foreign loans. 
It is vitally necessary to settle these problems before adding to our 
Treasury any such burden as is contemplated in the pending bill. 

It is unthinkable to expect a business revival and the resumption 
of the normal ways of peace while maintaining the excessive taxes 
of war. It is quite as unthinkable to reduce our tax burdens while 
committing our Treasury to an additional obligation which ranges 
from three to five billions of dollars. The precise figures no one can 
give. If it is conceivably true that only two hundred millions a year 
will be drawn annually from the Treasury in the few years imme- 
diately before us, the bestowal is too inconsequential to be of real 
value to the Nation's defenders ; and, if the exercise of the option 
should call for cash running into billions, the depression in finance 
and industry woidd be so marked that vastly more harm than good 
would attend. 

Our Government must undertake no obligation which it does not 
intend to meet. No Government fiat will pay our bills* The ex- 
changes of the world testify to-day to that erroneous tJieory. We 
may rely on the sacrifices of patriotism in war, but to-day we face 
markets, and the effects of supply and demand, and the inexorable 
laws of credits in time of peace. 

At the very moment we are obliged to pay 5} per cent interest for 
Government short-time loans to care for our floating indebtedness, a 
rate on Government borrowing, in spite of tax-exemption, which 
ought to prevail in private transactions for the normal interest 
charges in financing our industry and conmierce. Definite obliga- 
tions amounting to seven and a half billions in war savings certifi- 
cates, victory bonds and certificates covering floating indebtedness 
are to mature in the two years immediately following, and the over- 
burdening of the Treasury now means positive disaster in the years 
immediately before us. Merest prudence calls out in warning. 
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Our greatest neoeseity is a return to the normal ways of peace 
activities. A modest offering to the millions of service men is a 
poor palliative to more millions who may be out of employment. 
Stabilized finance and wdl-established confidence are both essential 
to restored industry and commerce. 

The slump which is now upon us is an inevitable part of war's 
aftermaUi. It has followed in the wake of war since the world 
began. There was the unavoidable readjustment, the inevitable 
charge-off, the unfailing attendance of losses in the wake of high 
prices, the inexorable defiation which inflation had preceded. It has 
been wholly proper to seek to apply Government relief to minimize 
the hardships, and the Government had aided wherever possible, and 
is aiding now, but all the special acts ever dreamed of, all the par- 
ticular favors ever conceived wiU not avoid all the distresses nor 
ward off all the losses. The proper mental state of our people will 
commit us resolutely and confidently to our tasks, and definite assur- 
ances as to taxation and expenditure will contribute to that helpful 
mental order. The only sure way to normalcy is over the paths 
nature has marked throughout all human experience. 

With the approval of Congress the Executive branch of Govern- 
ment has been driving toward that decreased expenditure which is 
the most practical assurance of diminished taxation. With enthu- 
siastic resolution your administrative agents are making not only 
conscientious effort to reduce the call for appropriations, but to 
reduce the cost of government far below the appropriations you have 
already provided. It is easy to believe that the only way to diminish 
the burdens which the people must pay is to cut the outlay in which 
public moneys are expended. War is not wholly responsible for 
staggering costs; it has merely accentuated the menace which lies in 
mounting cost of government and. excesses in expenditure which a 
successful private business would not tolerate. 

I can make you no definite promise in figures to-day, but I can 
pledge you a most conscientious drive to reduce Government cost 
by many millions. It would be most discouraging to those who are 
bending their energies to save millions to have Congress add billions 
to our burdens at the very beginning. 

Even were there not the threatened paralysis of our Treasury, with 
its fatal reflexes on all our activities which concern our prosperity, 
would it not be better to await the settlement of our foreign loans? 
At such a time it would be a bestowal on the part of our Government 
when it is able to bestow. 

Tlie United States participates in none of the distributable awards 
of war, but the world owes us heavily, and will pay when restoration 
is wrought If the restoration fails world-bankruptcy attends. I 
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believe the world restoration is possible, but only with honest, dili- 
gent work in productivity on the one hand, and honest and diligent 
opposition to needless public expenditure on the other. 

If the suggested recommitment of this measure bore the merest 
suggestion of neglect or a hint of national ingratitude I would not 
urge it. It has been my privilege to speak to Congress on our obli- 
gations to the disabled and dependent soldiers and the Oovemment's 
deep desire to prove its concern for their welfare. I should be 
ashamed of the Bepublic if it failed in its duty to them. Neither 
armistice nor permanent peace puts an end to the obligations of 
Gk)vemment to its defenders or the obligations of citizens to the 
Government. Mindful of these things the administrative branch of 
the Government has not only spoken, it has acted and has aeoom- 
plished. 

In view of some of the things which have been said, and very 
carelessly said, perhaps I ought to report officially some of the things 
which have been done. In the Department of War Bisk Insurance 
tliere have been filed up to July 7, 1921, compensation and insurance 
claims numbering 813,442. Of these, 747,786 have been adjudicated, 
at an expenditure of $471,946,762. There were 200,000 claims pend- 
ing when the War Risk Department was reorganized, late in April, 
this year, and the number of pending claims has been reduced by 
134,344. All work in this department will be current by the 21st of 
this July ; that is to say, all action which the bureau may take on a 
given case will be current, though new claims are being filed at the 
rate of 700 per day. 

There have been reque^;ed 887,614 medical examinations, and 
less than fourteen thousand await medical action. Up to July 7 
there has been a total of 147,827 patients admitted for care to our 
hospitals, of whom 26,237 were in hospitals on July 7, and there were 
on this date 6,000 beds in Government institutions without occu- 
pants. You are already aware of the progress made toward the 
construction of additional Government hospitals, not because we 
are not meeting all demands, but to better meet them and the better 
to specialize in the treatment of those who come under our care. 

There has been paid out in allotment and allowances the sum of 
$578,465,658, and nearly $4,000,000,000 of Government insurance is 
in force. 

In vocational training and rehabilitation of disabled soldiers there 
have been enrolled to date 107,824 men. To-day there are 76^12 men 
who are training with pay, at the maximum cost of $160 per month; 
8,208 training without pay, but at a tuition and supply outlay of $36 
per month. Four thousand disabled men have completed their train- 
ing and have been returned to gainful employment. These earned 
an average of $1,051 per year before entering the Army, and are 
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earning to-day, in iq)ite of their war disability and in spite of dimin- 
ished wage or salary levels, an average of $1,550 per annum. 

It is an interesting revelation and a fine achievement, attended by 
both abuses and triumphs. Congress has appropriated $65,000,000 
for this noUe work for the curr^it year, but the estimated accept- 
ance of training for the year before us contonplates an average of 
95,000 disabled men, and the cost will be in excess of $163,000,000, or 
nearly a hundred millions more than Congress has provided. This 
additional sum must be made available. With the increase of avail- 
ability, to training, as recently urged upon Congress, the estimated 
additional expenditure will be $468,000/)00 per annum, until the 
pledge of training is discharged. These figures suggest neither neg- 
lect nor ingratitude. It is more than the entire annual cost of Fed- 
eral government for many years following the Civil War, and chal- 
lenges every charge of failure to deal considerately with our Nation's 
defenders. I do not recite the figures to suggest that it is all we may 
do, or ultimately ought to do. It is inevitable that our obligations 
will grow, and grow enormously. We never have, neglected and never 
will neglect the dependent soldier, and there is no way to avoid Time's 
remorseless classifications. 

Contemplating the tremendous liability, which the Government never 
wiU shirk, I would be remiss in my duty if I failed to ask Congress 
to pause at this particular time, rather tiian break down our treasury 
from which so much is later on to be expected. The defenders of 
the Kepublic amid the perils of war would be the last of our citi- 
zenship to wish its stability menaced by an individual pittance of 
peace. 

I know the feelings of my own breast, and that of yours and the 
grateful people of this Kepublic. But no thoughtful person, pos- 
sessed with all the facts, is ready for added compensation for the 
healthful, self-reliant masses of our great armies at the cost of a 
treasury breakdown which will bring its hardships to all the citi- 
zens of the Kepublic Its enactment now in all probability would 
so add to our interest rates that the added interest charge on new 
and refunded indebtedness may alone exceed the sum it is pro- 
posed to bestow. When Congress was called in extraordinary 
session I called your attention to the urgent measures which I 
thought demanded your consideration. You promptly provided the 
emergency tariff, and good progress has been made toward the much- 
needed and more deliberate revision of our tariff schedules. There 
is confessed disappointment that so little progress has been made in 
the readjustment and reduction of the war-time taxes. T believe you 
share with me the earnest wish for early accomplishment. 
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It is not expected that Congress will sit and ignore other problems 
of legislation. There are often urgent problems which must enlist 
your attention. I have not come to speak of them, though the 
reorganization of the war risk and vocational training, now pend- 
ing, would hasten the efficient discharge of our willing obligations 
to the disabled soldiers. 

But I want to emphasize the suggestion that the accomplishment 
of the major tasks for which you were asked to sit in extraordinary 
session will have a reassuring effect on the entire country and speed 
our resumption of normal activities and their rewards which tend to 
make a prosperous and happy people. 
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COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR. 



Mr. Frelinghutsen presented the following 

LETTEB FBOH THE 8ECBETABY OF THE TBEASXTBY 8TTBMITTIHO, 
IXr BESPONSE TO A COMHITNICATION VBOH 8ENAT0B JOSEPH 8. 
FBELINGHUYSEK, OF NEW JEBSEY, CEBTAIK VIEWS IK BB- 
GABD TO THE BILL (8. 506) TO PBOVIDE ADJUSTED COMPENSA- 
TION FOB VETEBANS OF THE WOBLD WAB. 



July 6, 1921.— Ordered to be printed. 



United States Senate, 
Washington^ D. (7., June H, 1921. 
Mt Dear Mr. Secretary: A bill is now pending in Congress to 
provide additional compensation for veterans of the World War. 

Under such bill each veteran is given the right to select adjusted- 
service pay, or an adjusted-service certificate, or vocational-trade aid, 
or farm or home aid, or land-settlement aid. What is meant by these 
phrases is fully explained in the bill, a copy of which I send you 
herewith. 

In my study of the bill I have tried to determine what financial 
obligation its enactment would place upon the Treasury. Such obli- 
gation your department, I am sure, is equipped to ascertain. I have 
no desire to place any undue burden upon you, but I would be grate- 
ful if you could see your way clear to indicate what the enactment 
of the bill would mean to the Treasury of the United States. 

Thanking you in advance for any information which you may 
furnish, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 

J. S. Frelinghutsen. 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, 

Secretary of the Treasury^ Washington^ D, O. 



The Secretary op the Treasury, 

Washington^ July «, Ifftl. 
Mt Dear Senator: I received your letter of June 24, 1921, with 
regard to the bill now pending in Congress (S. 506) to provide ad- 
justed compensation for veterans of the World War. In accordance 
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with your request, I am glad to indicate what financial obligation this 
bill would place upon the Government and what its enactment would 
mean to the Treasury of the United States. 

The bill whicli has been reported to the Senate provides, as you 
know, for five optional plans: (1) Adjusted service pay, (2) adjusted 
service certificates, (3) vocational training aid, (4) farm or home 
aid, and (5) land-settlement aid. The financial obligation which its 
passage would impose on the Treasury depends in lar^ measure upon 
the choice of plan which may be made by veterans entitled to the bene- 
fits of the bill. It is therefore impossible to make accurate estimates 
at this time either as to the total cost to the Treasury or as to the time 
when the pavments would have to be made. The features of the plan 
which would entail the greatest expense are (1) the cash payments to 
be made as adjusted service pay, (2) the payments and loans to be 
made on adjusted service certificates, and (8) the payments involved 
in the so-called farm or home aid. 

The most conservative estimates show that the bill would cost from 
about $1,500,000,000 (if the bulk of the pavments were on account of 
adjusted service pay, the greater part of which would fall in the near 
future) to about $5,250,000,000 (if most veterans elected to taJce ad- 
justed service certificates, the pavments on which would be distributed 
over a period of 20 years). The actual cost of the bill should fall 
between these two extremes according to the choice of the plan made 
by the veterans. If, as seems probable, at least one-half should elect 
the cash payment plan and about one-naif the certificate plan, with 
one-third ox the latter borrowing on their certificates, the ultimate 
cost of the bill, it is estimated, would be over $3,330,000,000. These 
estimates take no account of expenses of administration or possible 
cost of affording vocational-training aid, farm or home aid. or land- 
settlement aid to veterans who elect such benefits. These will involve 
substantial additional expense. Under Title V of the bill, for ex- 
ample, any veteran who elects farm or home aid may obtain in one 
payment or in installments an amount equal to his adjusted service 
pay increased by 40 per cent, for the purpose of enabling him on or 
after January 1, 1922, to purchase or maKe improvements on a city 
or suburban home or farm. If any considerable portion of the vet- 
erans should choose this form of aid, the effect would be to throw a 
heavier expense into the first two or three years, and perhaps greatly 
increase the aggregate cost of the plan. 

These estimates, incomplete as tney are^ show the heavy obli^tions 
to which the pending bill would commit the country. To impose 
these vast additional liabilities upon the Treasury, particularly under 
present conditions in industry and commerce, would in my judgment 
create a serious situation. 

Not the least disturbing feature of the bill is the plan to postpone 
actual distribution of the principal benefits conferred by the bill to 
the fiscal year 1923. This means that, without conferring immediate 
benefits on ex-service men, the country would be committing itself to 
a stupendous indeterminate liability which, once assumed, it would 
have to carry through, no matter how embarrassinff it might prove to 
the finances of the Government and the business of the country when 
the time comes for fulfillment. Incidentally this feature of the bill 
tends to mislead the people into the belief that in some way the pro- 
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posed program can be accomplished without imposing a serious bur- 
den on the Treasury or the country. The result is to secure for the 
bill more favorable consideration than it could receive were the situa- 
tion presented in its true light. 

As a matter of fact, a plan to disburse even over a period of years 
up to four or five billions of dollars as " adjusted compensation " must 
inevitably increase by that much the war burden which the American 
people have to bear. It would ^atly swell the cost of Government 
and virtually defeat the administration's program of economy and 
retrenchment. It could be financed only by adding to the burden of 
debt and taxes under which the country is now stag^ring. However 
financed, no such sum could be taken out of the public Treasury with- 
out throwing a corresponding load upon the whole people in the form 
of increased interest charges, increased taxes, and increased cost of 
living. This burden, moreover, would be in addition to that already 
imposed in most of the States, which have provided bonuses in varying 
degrees of liberality to veterans of the late war. 

Nor could the vastpayments required by the bill be financed with- 
out introducing grave complications into the refunding operations 
which will be necessary within the next few years. The Grovernment 
has to face early maturities of public debt amounting to about seven 
and one-half billions of dollars, of which about five billions fall in the 
same fiscalyear in which it is proposed to begin cash payments under 
the bill. Tne greater part of this maturing debt will have to be re- 
funded^ and if a soldiers bonus must also be financed, the cost of that 
refimdmg will be vastly increased and the refunding operations them- 
selves seriously embarrassed. The market for outstanding Govern- 
ment securities would be adverselv affected and the patriotic holders 
of Liberty bonds, instead of looking forward to improved market 
conditions, would have to face the threat of further depression. I 
know of no one thing, for example, that would so greatly strengthen 
the market for Liberty bonds as the assurance that Congress had once 
and for all given up consideration of a soldier's bonus. 

I have already submitted to Congress, in my letter of April 30 
to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, a detailed 
statement of the condition of the Treasury, the latest estimates of 
the receipts and expenditures of the Government for the fiscal years 
1921 and 1922, and an outline of the Treasury's program for deal- 
ing with the short-dated debt. The figures given m that letter show 
that even without any expenditures on account of adjusted compen- 
sation under the proposed bill, there is grave danger that the nec- 
eBSKTy expenditures of the Government in the near future will ex- 
ceed its current receipts, thus leaving deficits to be met by new 
taxes or further borrowing. In these circumstances, I believe that 
the best interests of the country demand that action be deferred 
upon the soldiers' bonus or the bill to provide so-called adjusted 
compensation. This is not a time to impose several billion dollars 
of new liabilities on an already overburdened Treasury. It seems 
particularly inappropriate to give present consideration to the meas- 
ure when we still have before us the pressing problem of revising 
the internal tax laws and finding sufficient revenues to meet the exist- 
ing requirements of the Government. This problem must be dealt 
with in the midst of extreme and widespread industrial depression. 
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These conditions affect not only every industry in our own country, 
but are world wide, and our past experience furnishes no sure guioe 
as to tixeiT duration. The revision of the tax laws, therefore, so as 
to adjust them to present conditions and at the same time produce 
sufficient revenues to meet the existing requirements of the Govern- 
ment, is a matter of great difficulty, and even without the burden 
which would be imposed by the bonus, industrial and commercial 
earnings in the current year have so decreased that it is a matt^ of 
^rave concern to the Treasury as to the amount of revenue that will 
be received in 1922. 

The country is under a solemn obligation to those who fou^t its 
war. Our first concern, of course, should be to make full provi- 
sion for the needs of disabled veterans. To that object the country 
is pledged to give without stint of its resources. It would be im- 
fortunate in the extreme, while we are still struggling with that 
problem, to dissipate our resources in a sweeping plan for cash 
payments to able-bodied ex-soldiers and sailors. The best interests 
of the veterans can not in the last analysis b^ considered separate 
and apart from the best interests of the country as a whole, and I 
should be derelict in my duty to the country and to the veterans 
themselves if I failed to give this warning of the inevitable finan- 
cial consequences of the pending bill. Its direct consequences are 
inescapable, and I have already indicated what they would be. It 
would also involve grave dangers of renewed inflation, increased 
commodity prices and unsettled business conditions. The result 
would be serious injury and loss to the whole community, and in 
the long run even the veterans themselves would lose far more than 
thev would gain. I can not bring myself to believe that this would 
be adjusted compensation" for a service that was performed as the 
highest duty of citizenship and a sacrifice that can never be meas- 
ured in terms of money. 
Very truly, yours, 

A. W. Mellon, Secretary. 

Hon. Joseph S. Frelikghittsen, 

United States Senate, 
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REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES, 1921-1923. 



I^BTTBB FBOX THB SBOBBTARY OF THB TBBASUBY STTBMI^nN'O, 
IN BB8PON8B TO A OOMHUNIOATIOir FROM THB OHATRlffAN OF 
THB OOMMITTBB ON WAYS AND KBAN8, BBVI8BD BSTOCATES 
OF BB0BIPT8 AND BZPBNDITnBBB FOB THB FISCAL YBAB8 1981 
AND 1922 AND B8TIMATB8 OF BBVBNX7B FOB 1922 AND 1928. 



May 2 1921.— Ordered to be printed. 



COHHITTBE ON WaTS AND MeANS, 

House op Representatives, 

WasUngfon, D. 0., AprU 25, 19»L 

Dear Mr. Mellon: Speeches have been made on the floor of thr) 
House by gentlemen who differ very widely in their views as to the 
proi>er future method of handling our public debt; those obligations 
coming due within the next two years, and as to the amoimt of taxes 
to be imposed to meet the annual expenditure of the Government. 

I believe it would be proper for me to make a statement to the 
House of what in our opinion should be the maximum amount of 
revenue raised from all sources of taxation, with a recommendation 
that our Gbvemment expenditures be reduced to the minimum. 

Our party is committed to a reduction of taxes, but this can orly 
be done by reducing our expenditures. 

Any information or sujggestion you may give me along these lii es 
ihat I majr use either m confidence or by quoting you, if you ou 
desire, I will highly appreciate. 

If I am not askmg too much I will thank you for a reply at your 
e mvenience. 

Sincerely, yours, 

J. W. FORDNBT. 

The Secretary or thb Treasury, 



Treasurt Department, 

Office op the Secretary, 

Washingion, AjnH 30, 19tL 
Dear Mr. Chairman: In accordance with your request, as com- 
municated in your letter of April 25, 1921 , 1 am glad to present for jrour 
consideration and that of the Committee on Ways and Means revised 
estimates of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal years 1921 and 
1922 and to indicate in that connection what revenues must be pro- 
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vided for the fiscal years 1922 and 1923 in order to carry on the 
Government's business and meet its current requirements and fixed 
debt charges, induding interest and sinking fimd. 

In order that the Congress may have the latest available informa- 
tion before it, I hand you herewith tlie following statements: 

(A) Statement giving revised estimates of receipts and disbursements for the fiscal 
vcars 1921 and 1022, with a supplemental statement classifying the estimated dis- 
bursements. This statement is made up on the basis of actual receipts and disburse- 
ments for the first three quarters of the fiscal year 1921, and the best estimates of the 
Treasury and the spending departments as to receipts and disbursements during the 
last quarter of 1921 and the fiscal year 1922. It supersedes the estimates of receipts 
aad expenditures for the fiscal years 1921 and 1922 which i^pear on pages 273 to 278 
of the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1920. (See p. 14.) 

(B) Preliminarv statement showing classified expenditures of the Grovemment for 
the period from July 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921, with comparative figures and total 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1920, on the basis of daily Treasury statements (exclu- 

. sive of postal expenditures, except postal deficiencies, etc.)* (oee p. 15.) 

(0) Freliminary statement showing ordinary receipts of the Government for the 
period from July 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921, with comparative figures and total ordinary 
receipts for the fiscal vear 1920, on the basis of daily Treasury statements (exclusive 
of postal revenues) . (See p. 17 . ) 

(D) Preliminary statement of the public debt on March 31, 1921, on the basis of 
daily Treasury statements, with a quarterly comparative public debt statement 
which shows the figures for August 31, 1919, when the war debt was at its peak. 
(See p. 18.) 

(E) Statement showing comparative figures as to the outstanding short-dated public 
debt, on the basis of daily Treasury statements from August 31, 1919, to March 31, 1921. 
(See p. 19.) 

Ordinary expenditures for the first three quarters of the fiscal year 
1921 have been $3,783,771,996.74, or at the rate of about $5,000,- 
000,000 for the year. Of these expenditures about $850,000,000 have 
been expenditures of the War Department, about $500,000,000 ex- 
penditures of the Navy Department, about $600,000,000 pajments 
to the railroads, and about $650,000,000 interest on the puolic debt, 
an aggr^ate of $2,600,000,000 under these four headings in nine 
montins, or at the rate ot about $8,500,000,000 for the year. Accord- 
ing to the latest estimates of the spending departments, as set fortii 
in Statement A— Supplemental (see p. 15), ordinarv expenditures 
during the fiscal year 1922, including interest on tne public debt, 
will be over $4,000,000,000. 

llie Nation can not continue to spend at this shocking rate. As tiie 
President said in his message, the burden is unbearable, and there are 
two avenues of relief. *'(me is rigid resistance in impropriation and 
the other is the utmost economy in administration." This is no time 
for extravagance or for entering upon new fields of expenditure. The 
Nation's finances are soimd and its credit is the best in the world, but 
it can not afford reckless or wasteful expenditure. New or enlarged 
expenditures can not be financed without increased taxes or new 
loans. Expenditures should not even be permitted to continue at 
the present rate. The country is sta^ering imder the existing 
burden of taxation and debt and clamoring for gradual relief from the 
war taxaticm. It may be coimted upon not only to exert effective 

Eressure against increased expenditures but also to give its whole- 
earted support to all sincere efforts to reduce expenditures. 
The last Confess made a creditable record in reducing appropria- 
tions, and it enected substantial economies. Notwithstanding the 
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rodnced appropriations, however, expenditures have contmued unex- 
pectedly high, and the reduction in expenditures has barely kept pace 
with Hie sminkage in receipts. Reduction of appropriations, more- 
over, will not of itself be effective to reduce expenditures unless at the 
same time the Congress avoids or controls measures which result in 
expenditure wiUiout an apparent appropriation. Reappropriaticms 
of unexpended balances, revolving-fund appropriations and appropria^ 
tions OS receipts, and other indefinite autnonzations of expenditures 
have in the past been responsible for hundreds of millions of dolkrs 
of actual casn outoo. 

The estimates for the fiscal year 1922 are subject to great uncer- 
tainty as to both receipts and expenditures. The estimated collec- 
tions of $8,700,000,000 of internal taxes are based on the provisicms 
ot existing law, and are $850,000,000 less than die estimated coUec- 
ticms for 1921, chiefly because of tne dirinkage in business. They are 
liable to be somewhat further reduced from the same cause. The 
estimated ordinary expenditures of $4,014,000,000 will on their 
part be affected by appropriations whidx are still to be made. The 
estimated expencntiires of the War Departm^it and the Navy 
Department, aggregating over $1,100,000,000 for 1922, will depend 
largely upon the militant and naval policy adopted by the Congress 
at the present session. The estimate of about $645,000,000 for pay- 
ments to the railroads in 1922 is made necessary hj ike provisions 
of the transportation act, 1920, and increased estunates from the 
Director General of Railroads. In the absence of drastic cuts in 
nulitary and naval expenditures, there is ahnost no prospect, accord- 
ing to the estimates, of any substantial available surplus even in the 
fiscal year 1922. 

The estimates of receipts and expenditures for both 1921 and 1922 
ahow clearly that while this Grovemment has^ definitely balanced its 
budget, the surplus of current receipts over current expenditures will 
Bot quite provide for what may oe termed die fixed public debt 
redemptions^ and that unless expenditures are sharply reduced there 
will be practically no fimds availaole in these years for the retirement of 
the floating debt represented by loan and tax certificates outstanding. 
The estimated current surplus m both 1921 and 1922 will be absorb^ 
(1) by current redemptions of war-savings securities, redeemable sub- 
stantially on demand, (2) by purchases for the cumulative sinking 
fund, (3; by acceptance of Liberty bonds and Victory notes for estate 
taxes, and (4) by miscellaneous other debt retirements which must 
be made each year in order to comply with existing law or with the 
terms of outstanding securities. This means that the Treasury's 
earlier expectations as to the retirement of the floating debt have been 
upset by the continuance of unexpectedly heavy current expendi- 
tures during the past 12 months, particularly on account of the Army 
and Navy and the railroads, and that the Crovemment can not now 
expect to retire any material jx)rtion of the two and one-half billions 
of floating debt now outstandmg during the fiscal years 1921 and 1022 
out of current revenues. It means also that the country can not lo(»k 
to any plan for funding the floating debt to reduce the burden of 
internal taxes during the next two years. Substantial cuts in current 
expenditures offer the only hope of effective relief from the tax burden. 

S D— 67-1— vol 9 46 
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Within the next two years, or diereabouts, ^re will mature about 
se^en and on^half biUions of short-dated debt (including the out- 
standing floating debt), and it is to Uie gradual retiiameni of this 
debt timt the bulk of the cumnt surplus is necessarily applied, in 
large part throu^ the miscellaneous debt letniements desoribea in 
the precedh^ paragraph. Substantial progress has alreadj been made 
in the retirranent cl the Aort^dated debt. Statement E, for eExample, 
shows that the short*dated debt aggrega4;ed $7,578>954,141.88 on 
March 31, 1921, as against $9,248,188j£^1.12 on AugiBt 81, 1919, 
when the war debt was at its peak, a reauction of about etie and two- 
thirds billions in the 19 monuis' period. This reduction was due in 
large part to the reduced balance in t^ general fund and the appli- 
cation of receipts from war salvage, ana only in small measure to 
surplus tax receipts. In yi^w of its early matuhty^ the Tieasury 
must regard the snort-dated debt as a whole, and witnm the next two 
years may expect to reduce it by periiaps $1,000,000,000 through 
the continued operation of the sinking fund and the misceUaiieous 
annual debt returem^its. The remaimler of this sbc^tnlated debt. 
amoimtin^ to oy^ six billions, will haye to be refunded. It wm 
therefore DC the Treasury's policy to yary its monthly offerings of 
Treasiiry certificates of indebtedness from time to time when market 
conditions are fayorable with issues of short-term notes in' moderate 
amounts with maturities of from three to fiye years, with a yiew to 
the gradual distribution of the short-dated debt throq|^ successive 
issues of notes in conyenient maturities ext^iding oyer the period 
froin 1923 to 1928, when the third Liberty loan matures. Treasury 
certificate c^erii^ will continue to be m^e from time to time as in 
the past, in order to meet the Treasury's current requirements. 
This program will make the short-dated debt more manageable and 
facilitate the refimding operations which will be necessary in con- 
nection with the matunty of the Victory Liberty loan. 

This analysis of the condition of the Treasury and of the burdens 
which it must face within the next two fiscal years shows dearly, as 
the President stated in his message, that — 

onless there are etrilciiig cute in the important fields of expenditure, receipts from 
internal taxes can not suely be penmttea to fall below four bilUons in the fiscal vean 
1922 and 1928. Tfaie would mean total intemaUtax collections oi about ene billion 
lees than in 1920 and one-half billion lees th^n in 1021. 

The most substantial relief from the tax burden must come for the present from 
the readjustment of internal taxes and the revision or repeal of those taxes which 
have become unproductive and are so artificial and buraensome as to defeat thw 
own purpoae. A prompt and thoroughgoing rovision of the internal-tax laws, m*de 
with due regard to the protection of the rovennes, is, in my judgment, a requisite 
to the revival of business activity in this country. It is earnestly hoped, therefore, 
that the Congress will be able to enact without aelay a revision of the revenue laws 
and such emergency tariff measures as are necessary to protect American trade and 
industry. 

Now that the House of Representatives has passed the emergency 
tariff legislation, I hope that the Congress will soon undertake the 
revision of the revenue laws with due regard to the protection of the 
revenues and at the same time with a view to " the readji^stment of 
internal taxes and the revision or repeal of those taxes which have 
become unproductive and are so artificial and burdensome as to 
defeat their own purpose." Hie higher rates of income surtaxes put 
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ooMtant pleasure on tac^iyors ta redoM tjimr taxftble income, in- 
terfere with the traneefOlion of buoaees fuod the free flow of oapital 
inifco produetive enterprise, and eupe ra|>idly beooming unproductive. 
The ^xcess-profite tax is artificial ana troubleecHne. Taxes of this 
extreme character are elogs upon productive business and sh<Hild be 
replaoed by other and more equitable taxes upon incomes and profits. 
An intelligent revision of these taxes shoula enoourage proauction 
and in the long run increase rather than diminish the revenues. 
Eafly acti(Mi is necessary, for unless a revision is adopted within a 
few months it could not in fairness apply to income and profits aris- 
ingfrom the business of the present calendar year. 

yVifh thme oonaiderations m mind^ I venture to make the f oUowii^ 
prindpal BU^esti<His with regard to the revision of the internal-tax 
laws: 

1. Repeal the excess-profits tax and make good the loss of revenue 
by means of a modified tax on corporate profite or a flat additional 
iBeome tax up<m oorporaticme, and the rejpeal of the existing $2,000 
exemption applicable to corporations, to yield an aggregate revenue 
ot between $400,000,000 and $500^000,000. The excess-profits tax 
ie complex and diffimt of administration and is losing its produo- 
tivity. It is estimated that for the taxable vear 10^1 it will yield 
about $460,000,000 as against $2,600,000,000 m profile taxes for the 
taxable year 1918. $1^320,000,000 for the taxable y^ar 1919, and 
$760,000,000 for the taxable year 1920. In fairness to other tax- 
payem mi in order to protect the revenues, however, the exoess- 
profits tax must be replaced, not merely repealed, and should be 
replaced by some other tax upon corporate profits. A flat additional 
tax on corporate mccmie would avoid determination of invested 
capital, would be simple of administration, and would be rou^y 
adjusted to ability to pay. It is estimated that the combined yield 
to accrue during the taxable year 1931 ffom a tax of thie character 
at the rate of 6 per cent and the repeal of the $2,000 exemption 
would be about $400,000,000. 

2. Readjust the income-tax rates to a maKimum combined normal 
tax and surtsix of 40 per cent £or %h» taxable }Fear 1921, and of about 
83 per cent tbereaf ter, with a view to produomg aggregate i^venues 
substantially equivalent to the estimfttad reo^pts^cuoei the income 
tax under existinjg law. This readjustvaant is recomsKended not 
because it will relieve the rich, but because the bi^er surtax rates 
have already passed the collection point. The hij^bysr rates consti- 
tute a bar to transactions involvmg turnovers of securities and 
property, which with lower surtax rates would be accomplished and 
tiius yield substantial new revenue to the Government. Tlie total 
net income aubject to the higher rates is rapidly dwindUn^, atnd funds 
which would otherwise be invested in productive enterprise ane bein^ 
driven into fields which do not yield taxable income. Tbe totid 
estimated revenue from the surtaxes under existing law to about 
$600,000,000 for the taxable year 1931. The estimated viald fcr 
the year from the surtax rates above 32 per cent would be about 
$100,000,000. The immediate loss in i?evenue tiiat would result 
fnwi the repeal of the l^her surtax braoksts wmld be rdatively 
•mall, aad the ultimate eSmt should be an incDeaae in the revemies. 
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3. Retain the misc^aneous speciflo-^ales taxes and excise taxes, 
including Hie transportation tax, the tobacco taxes, the tax on 
admissions, and the capitalnatock tax, but repeal the minor '' nui- 
sance'' taxes, such as the taxes on fountain drinks and the miscel- 
laneous taxes levied under section 904 of the rerenue act, which are 
difficult to enforce, relatively unproductive, and unnecessarily 
vexatious. The repeal of these miscellaneous special taxes would, 
it is estimated, result in a loss of about $50,000,000 in revenue. The 
transportation tax is objectionable, and I wish it were possible to 
recommend its repeal, b .t this tax produces revenue in tne amount 
of about $330,000,000 a year and could not safely be repealed or 
reduced unless Congress is prepared to provide an acceptable sub- 
stitute. The Treasury is not prepared to recommend at this time 
any general sales tax, particularly if a general sales tax were desisned 
to supersede the highly productive special sales taxes now in effect 
on many relatively nonessential articles. 

4. Impose sufficient new or additional taxes of wide application, 
such as increased «tamp taxes or a license tax on the use of auto- 
mobiles, to bring the total revenues from internal taxes, after makii^ 
the changes above suggested, to about $4,000,000,000 in the fisc^ 
years 1922 and 1923. The only way to escape these additional 
mtemal taxes, to an aggregate amount of between $260,000,000 and 
$350,000,000, will be to make immediate cuts in that amoimt in 
current expenditures. In the event that this should prove impos- 
sible, it might be feasible to provide perhaps as much as $100,000,000 
or $150,000,000 of the necessary revenue from new duties on staple 
articles of import, and the balance by taking more effective steps to 
realize on back taxes, surplus war supplies, and other salvageable 
assets of the Government. 

5. Adopt necessary administrative amendments to the revenue act 
in ordw to simpUf y its administration and make it possible, among 
9ther things, for the Conmiissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and the consent of the 
taxpayer, to make final determination and settlement of tax cases. 
In this connection it would be well, in the interest of fairness and in 
order to simplify the administrative problem, to provide, under proper 
safeguards, for carrying forward net losses of one year as a deduction 
from the income of succeeding years. 

I suggest for the consideration of Congress that it may also be 
advisable to take action by statute or by constitutional amendment, 
where necessary, to restrict further issues of tax-exwnpt securities. 
It is now the policy of the Federal Government not to issue its own 
obligations with exemptions from Federal surtaxes and profits taxes, 
but States and municipaUties are issuing fully tax-exempt securitiee 
in great volume. It is estimated that there are outstanaing perhaps 
$10>000.000,000 of fully tax-exempt securities. The existence of tms 
mass ot exeinpt secunties constitutes an economic evil of the first 
magnitude. The continued issue of tax-exempt securities encourages 
the growtJa of public indebtedness and tends to divert capital from 
proouctive enterprise. Even though the exemptions of outstandhig 
securities can not be disturbed, it is important that future issusB be 
controlled or prohibited by mutual consent of the State and Federal 
Governments. 
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I am sending a copy of this letter to Senator Penrose, as chairman 
of the Committee on Finance. 

I shaJl, of com'se, be glad to hold myself and the Treasury experts 
in readiness to answer any call from the committee and to supply such 
further information with regard to the condition of the Treasury and 
the Treasury's revenue recommendations as the committee may 
desire. 

Very truly, yours, 

A. W. Meixon, Secretary. 
Hon, Joseph W. Fobdney, 

Chairman CommiMee an Wa^ and Means, 

nouBe of BepreaenUUivetf. 
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Soldiers' Boaiu BUI m Seported to the Senate. 

CAIEHDAB So. 146. 

"tiffi^'} S. 506. 

[Report No. 133.J 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES- 
April 12, 1921. 

Mr. McCuMBER introduced the following bill; which was read twici 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

JuNB 20, 1921. 

Reported by Mr. McCimBBRy with amendments. 

(Omit (He part struck through ft&d insert the part pcknted la italic J 



A BILL 

To provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, 
and for other purposes. 

1 Be it eruicted hy the Senate and House of RepresentaHves 

2 of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 Tttle i /. — General Provisions. 

4 DEFDOnONS. 

5 Section 1. This Act may be cited as the "World War 

6 Adjusted Compensation Act." 

7 Seo. 2. As used in this Act — 

8 The term "veteran" includes any individual, a mem- 

9 ber of the military or naval forces of the United States at any 

10 time after April 5, 1917, and before November 12, 1918; 

11 but does not include (1) any individual at any time during 

29 
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PAax s. 

t such period or thereafter separated from such forces under 

2 other than honorable conditions, (2) any conscientious ob- 

3 jector who performed no military duty whatever or refused 

4 to wear the uniform, or (3) any alien at any time during 
6 such period or thereafter discharged from the military or 

6 naval forces on accoimt of his alienage; and 

7 The term "adjusted service pay" means the amoimt 

8 of the payment to which the veteran would be entitled imder 

9 the provisions of Title S //. 

10 OPTIONAL PLANS. 

11 8ec. 3. Each veteran shall have the right to avail him- 

12 self of any one, but only one, of the following plans: 

13 (1) To receive "adjusted service pay," as provided in 

14 Titles//; 

15 (2) To receive an "adjusted service certificate" as 

16 provided in Title 9 III; 

17 (3) To receive "vocational training aid," as provided 

18 inTitte4/F; 

19 (4) To receive "farm or home aid," as provided in 

20 Title 6 V; or 

21 (5) To receive "land .settlement aid," as provided in 

22 TiUe « VI. 

23 APPLICATION B7 VETERAN. 

24 Seo. 4. (a) The veteran's choice among the |:dan8 
26 enumerated m section 3 shall be made by applioation iiled 
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PA0S 8. 

1 wkfa tite Secretary of War, if he is serving in, or his last 

2 serrioe was with, the military forces; or with the Seeret^ry 
8 of the Nary, if he is serving in, or his last service was with, 

4 the naval forces. 

5 (b) Such applicaticm ehaU may be made on ■ or before 

6 January 1 , 1022, and if not mado i on er before ouoh date obftll 

7 bo hold void ai any time afUr the pasioge and approval of 

8 OvisAci. 

9 (c) An application shall be made (1) personaUy by 

10 the veteran, or (2) in case physical or mental incapacity 

1 1 or absence froip the omtinental United States prevents the 

12 making of a personal application, then by such representative 

13 «if the veteran and in such manner as the Secretary of War 

14 and the Secretary of the Navy shall jointly by regulation 

15 prescribe. An application made by a representative other 

16 than one required by any sueh r^ulation shall be held void. 

17 (d) The Secretary oi War and the Secretary of the 

18 Navy riiatl jdntly make any regulations necessary to the 

19 efficient administration of the provisions of this section* 

20 PBooi* OP vbtbsan's choice of plan. 

21 Sbc. 6. (a) As soon as practicable aftw the receipt of 

22 a valid application, the Secretary of War or the Seoretary 
28 of the Navy, as the case may be, shall transmit to the Seefe- 

24 tary of the Treasury, if the veteran has chosen an ad- 

25 justed service certificate, or to the Federal Board for 
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PA0B 4. 

1 Vocational Education if the veteran has chosen vocational 

2 training aid, or to the Secretary of the Interior if the veteran 

3 has chosen farm or home aid, or land settlement aid, a cer- 

4 tiiicate setting forth: 

6 (1) That the applicant is a veteran; 

6 (2) His name and address; 

7 (3) The plan chosen; and 

8 (4) The amount of adjusted service pay to which he 

9 would be entitled if he had chosen that plan. 

10 G>) Upon receipt of such certificate, the officer or 

11 board to which it is transmitted diall proceed to extend to 

12 the veteran the benefits conferred by the plan chosen, at 

13 the time, in the manner, and under tjie conditions provided 

14 for in the title of this Act covering such plan. 

15 PUBUOITY. 

16 Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of War and the Secretary 

17 of the Navy shall, as soon as practicable after the passage and 

18 approval of this Act, jointly prepare and publish a pamphlet 

19 or pamphlets containing a digest and explanation of the pio- 

20 visicms of this Act, accompanied by such statements as to the 

21 comparative advantages of each of the plans enumerated in 

22 section 3, as may be of assistance to veterans in making their 

23 choice among such plans; and shall from time to time there- 

24 after jointly prepare and publish such additional or suppie- 

25 mentary information as may be found necessary. 
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1 (b) The offieer or board having charge of the adnun- 

2 istration of aay plan or part thereof enumerated in section 3 

3 shall transmit to tiie Secretary of War and the Secretary of 

4 the Navy as soon as practioable after the passage and up- 
6 proval of this Act full information and explanations as to. the 

6 matters of which such officer or board has charge, which shall 

7 be considered by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 

8 the Navy in preparing the publications referred to in subdi- 

9 visiiHi (a). 

10 (c) The publications provided for in subdivision (a) 

1 1 shall be distributed in sudi manner as the Secretary of War 

12 and the Secretary of the Navy may determine to be most 

13 effective to inform veterans of tbeir rights under this Aot. 

14 STATisnes. 

16 Seo. 7. Imxnediatdy upon the passage of this Act the 

16 Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall aacer- 

. 17 tain the individuiUs who are veterans as defined in section 2, 

18 and, as to each veteran, the number of days of oveiseas 

19 service and of home service, as defined in section 201, » for 

20 which he is entitled to receive adjusted service pay; -and 

2 1 their decisions shall not be subject to review by the account- 

22 ing oflb!»r8 of the Treasury. 

28 ADlflNlSTaAnVB BSOULATIC»ia. 

:24 Sbo. 8. Any. officer or board dbaiged with tbetadmiois- 

25 tration of any plan under this Act, or of any part thereof, 

26 shall make such regulations, not inconsistent with this Act, 
8 I>-67-l— vol 9 46 
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1 as may be necessary to the efBdent administration of the 

2 matter of which such officer or board has charge. 

3 DEDUCTION OF OVBRPATMENTS. 

4 Sec. 9. After computing the amount of payment to be 
6 made to the veteran imder any one of the plans enumerated 

6 in section3, or after using his adjusted service pay as the 

7 basis for any computation under tiiis Act, there shall be de- 

8 ducted from the amount thus obtained the amount of any 

9 overpayment previously made in respect to the service of the 

10 veteran in the military or naval forces. 

11 Sec. 10. Any officer or board charged with the admin- 

12 istration of any plan imder this Act, or of any part thereof, 

13 shall make a full report to Congress on the first Monday of 

14 December of each year. 

15 Sec. 11. No sum payable under this Act to a vet^an, 

16 or to his estate, or to any beneficiary ni^ned under Title III, 

17 shall be subject to attachment, levy, or seicure under any 

18 legal or equitable process. 

19 Title d //. — ^Adjusted Service Pat. 

20 Sec. 201. As used in this title — 

21 The term ''overseas service" means service on shore in 

22 Europe or Asia, exclusive of China, Japan, and the Philip- 

23 pine Islands; and service afloat, inehiding the period from 

24 the date of embarkation for such service to the date of die- 
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1 embarkation on return from such service, both dates inclu- 

2 sive; and 

3 The term "home service" means all service not over- 

4 seas service. 

5 Sec. 202. There shall be paid to any veteran, upon 

6 application in accordance with the provisions of section 4 

7 and in addition to any other amounts due )mn in pursuance 

8 of law, the f ollo ^ wng following sums for eadi day of active 

9 service, in excess of sixty days, in the military or naval forces 

10 of the United States after April 5, 1917, and before July 1, 

1 1 1919, as shown by the service or other record of the veteran : 

12 $1.25 for each day of overseas service, and $1 for each day 

13 of home service; but the amount payable to a veteran who 

14 performed no ovensisas service shall not exceed $500, and 

1 5 the amount payable to a veteran who performed any overseas 

16 service shall not exceed $625. 

17 Sec. 203. (a) No such paj^ment shaD be made to— 

18 (1) Any commissioned officer above the grade of cap* 

19 tain in the Army or Marine Corps, lieutenant in the Navy, 

20 first lieutenant or first lieutenant of engineers in the Coast 

21 Guard, or passed assistant surgeon in the Public Health 

22 Service, or*having the pay and allowances, if not the rank, 

23 of any officer superior in rank to any of such grades — in 

24 each case for the period of service as such; 
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1 <2) Any indiyidual holding a permanent or provi- 

2 sional commission or pennanent or acting warrant in any 

3 branch of the military or naval forces, for the period of 

4 service under such commission or warrant after the accrual of 

6 the right to:payithBreiind0r; 

•6 (3) Any civilian officer or employee of ^my branch of 

7 tibe mililiairy or naval forces, conttact ^uigeon, cadet of the 

8 United States Military Academy, middhipman, cadet of the 

9 Ck>a8t Guard, memlm: of the Reserve Officers' Training 

10 Corps, member of the Students' Army Training Corps (ex- 

11 cept anaiiliated man detailed thereto) , member of the United 

12 States Guards, member of a developmentibattalion (except 

13 an officer or enlisted man detailed thereto), member of the 

14 United States Diseiplinasy Baniadhs Guacd, PhMippine 

15 Scout, « member of the Philippine Qnard, member of the 

16 Philippine Constabulary, nsember of the Porto Rico Regi- 

17 ment of InfiuiUy, member of the National' Guard of Hawaii, 
:1:8 member of the inaular force of the Navy, member of the 

19 Samoan (native guard and band of the Navy, or ilndian 

20 Scout-^-in ^each case for the period of service as sueh; 

21 (i) Any lindividual entering the military or naval 
i2i2 . forces, after No vonber U, 1018 — ^for any "period after such 
i23 lentvanoe; 

24 (5) Any ^individiial .originaUy enterii^ the service for 

25 special or limited service only — ^f or the period of such special 

26 or limited service not overseas service; 
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V (6) Any individusl pedoraiDg hotiM*8«ryt09 not witU 

2 tiDops and reoeiving ocmmratation of* qnairt^rs or of < subsistr- 

S enee — ^for the period ot such semoe; 

4' (7) Anj member of the PubHo Heelth Sonrioe— fo^ 

5 any period during wUeh he was not detailed for dul^ with 

• theArmyor tlieN^vy; • 

7 (8> Any imUTidttal granted a farm or indoatriai fiir^ 

8 lough — ^for the period of suoh' furlough; 

9 (9) Any individAal detaUed for work on roads ixt other 

10 hi^rvray eonstractionop repair woi^ — for ibe pcoibd during 

1 1 which his pay was equalized to confoim to the compensation 
12' paid tx> civilian employees' in the same or llke^ employmenti 

13 pursufisit^ to the provisions* of se^on 9 of the Aot« entitled 

14 ''An Att mrising appropriaUtms for the s^vioeof thePost 

15 Office Department fbr the flsealyear ending^ June 30, 1920y 

16 and for oihst purpoees/' approvedi February 28, 1910; 

17 (10) Any individual' who has been absent: from duty 

18 on account of disease resulting ftom his own intemp^ate 
19' use of 'drugs or alcoholic liquors or from other misoonduet — 
20' for the pmod of such absence; or 

21 (11) Any individual who has been absMfit without 

22 proper authority' Abfr mifre t&an one dky, or in confinement 
28' under sentence or awaiting trial and dispofidtion of his casCi 

24 if the trial' result^ in conviction — for the period of such 

25 absence- or oonfinemMt. 
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1 (b) The periods referred to in paragraphs (5) and 

2 (6) of subdivision (a) may be included in the case of any 

3 individual if and to the extent that the Secretary of War and 

4 the Secretary of the Navy jointly find that sueh service sub* 

5 jected such individual to exceptional hazard. A full state- 

6 ment of all action under this subdivision shall be included in 

7 the reports of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 

8 Navy required by section 10. 

9 (c) In computing the payments to any veteran under 

10 this title effect shall be given to all paragraphs of subdivision 

11 (a) which are applicable. 

12 (d) If part of the service is overseas service and part is 

13 home service, the home service shall first be used in com- 

14 puting the sixty days' period referred to in section 202. 

15 (e) For the purpose of computing the sixty days' period 

16 referred to in section 202, any period of service after April 

17 5, 1917, and heiore July 1, 1919, in the military or naval 

18 forces in any capacity may be included, notwithstanding 

19 payment for such period, or a part thereof, is prohibited 

20 under the provisions of subdivision (a) of this section, ex- 

21 cept that the periods referred to in paragrcvphs (2), (3), 

22 and (4) of subdivision (lO shall not be included. 

23 (f) For the purpose of section 202, in the case of 

24 members of the National Guard or of the National Ghiard 

25 Reserve called into service by the proclamation of the 
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1 Presidwit dated July 3, 1917, the time of service between 

2 the date of call into the service as specified in such proclama- 

3 tion and August 5, 1917, both dates inclusive, shall be 

4 deemed to be active service in the military or naval forces 
6 of the United States. 

6 Sbo. 204, (a) The payments authorized by the provi- 

7 sions of this title shall be made in installments, beginning 

8 on the IH day of July or Jamutry next succeeding the 

9 ffteenih day after the daJte of filing the application, hut not 

10 before Juiy 1, 1922, as follows: (1) If the total amount 

11 payable is SdOO or over, in ten equal quarterly installments; 

12 and (2) if the total amount payable is less than $500, in 

13 quarterly installments of $50; except that any installment 

14 necessary to complete the payments may be less than $50. 
16 (b) If before the completion of the installment pay- 

16 ments the veteran is separated from the military or naval 

17 forces under other than honorable conditions, or is discharged 

18 therefrom on accoimt of his alienage, no further installments 

19 shall be paid. Payment shall be made by the Secretary of 

20 War if the veteran is serving in, or his last service was with, 

21 the military forces ; and by the Secretary of the Navy, if he is 

22 serving in, or his last service was with, the naval forces. 

23 Sbo. 205. If the vet^an dies, after making application 

24 in accordance with the provisions of section 4 for adjusted 

25 service pay and before receiving all the installment pay- 
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1 ments, the payments antiiorized by fhe provifiioiiB of thii 

2 title shall be made to his estate. 

3 Sec. 206. No ri^t to adjusted service ptfy tmder 

4 the provisions of this title shall be assignable or serve 

5 as security for any loan. Any assignment or loan made 

6 in I violation of the provisions (rf this section shall be held 

7 void. The Secretary of War and the Sewetary of the 

8 Navy shall not pay the amomit of adjusted service pay 

9 to any person other than tiie veteran or his estate or 

10 such representative of the veteran as the Secretary of War 

11 and the Secretary of the Navy shall jointly by regnlatioii 
12' prescribe 

13 Title » ///.—Adjusted Sbjbviob Cbbtificatbs. 

14 Sec. 301. The Secretary of the TVeasury, upon cer- 

15 tification from the Secretary of War or the Secretary of' 

16 the Navy, as provided in section 6, is hereby directed 

17 to issue without cost to the veteran designated therein 

18 an adjusted service certificate (hereinafter in this title 

19 referred to as a *' certificate'') of a face value equal to 

20 the sum of (1) the adjusted service pay of the veteran 

21 increased by 40 per centum, plus (2) interest thereon 

22 for twenty years at the rate of 4^ per centum per annum, 

23 compoimded annually (such amoimt being approximately 

24 equal to 3.38 times the adjusted service pay of tiie vet- 

25 eran). The certificate and all rights conferred under the 
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PACOB 18; 

1 proriskyna of- this title Aall take effect as of the let day of: 

2i Jl% or JaaM/ary next succeeding the date ofJUingthe a^u 

3' eation^ hut not before July 1, 1922. The veteran shall 

4 name the beneficiary of the certificate and may from time 

5 to -time, with the approval of tb& Secretary oi the Treasury,. 
6^ adter OTc^ heffos&oitaj. The amount' of the face value of 
7' tbe certificate shall be payable (1) to the veteran on June 
8/ aOjlOia twenfy years qfier it becomes effedwe, or (2) upon 
9 the death of the vet^an prior thereto, to the beneficiary 

10* named; except that if such beneficiary dies before the 

11 vetenmi and no new beneficiary is named, or if the bene- 

12 ficiary in the first instuioe has not yet been named, the 
18 amount of the certificate diall be paid to tiie estate oi 
14 the vetratm. 

16 Ssa 362. There is h^eby established in Uie TVeaa^ 

16 ury a revolving^ fund to be known as the ''adjusted serv* 

17 ice certiflcate loan fund" (hereinafter in this title referred 

18 to as the ''fund'')* The Postmaster General is author- 

19 ized to make loans out of such fund upon the certificate 

20 of any veteran. The amoimt of such loans to any one 

21 veteran outstanding at any one time shall not exceed — 

22 (a) If the loan is made en or alter July Ij 1021^ and 
2& boto r e July Ij 19^7 during the tJUrd to ffih years, in- 

24 dusivej o^fter the certificaie becomes effective, 90 per centum 

25 of the sum of (1) the adjusted service pay of the veteran 
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1 plus (2) interest thereon, from July 1, lOBfl the date the eer- 

2 tificate becomes effecOvey to the time of the mukiTig of the loan, 

3 at the rate of 4^ per centum per amium, compounded 

4 annually, or 

5 (b) If the loan is made on op nftep July 1, 1027^ ond 

6 bofopo July 1, lOia during the sixth to twetUidh years, indu- 

7 sive, after the certificate heeomes effective, 80 per centum of 

8 the sum of (1) the adjusted service pay of tho veteran in« 

9 creased by 40 per centum, plus (2) interest thereon from 

10 July 1, lOaa ihe date the certijicate becomes efedive, to the 

11 time of the making of the loan, at the rate of 4^ per centum 

12 per annum, compounded annually. 

13 Sec. 308. Moneys in the fund shall be available to 

14 make all loans upon certificates. The Postmaster General 

15 is hereby authorized to set aside out of the fund such reserve 

16 moneys as may be required to make such loans, and the Sec- 

17 retary of the Treasury is autiiorized to invest the remainder 

18 of the moneys in the fund in interest-bearing obligations of 

19 the United States. Such obligations may at the discretion 

20 of the Secretary be sold and the proceeds reinvested in other 

21 interest-bearing obligations of the United States, and shall be 

22 sold and the proceeds made available for ihe purposes of the 

23 fund, whenever the Postmaster General certifies that in his 

24 opinion further amounts are required for the purposes of 

25 the fund. The fund shall be diseontinuod on July 1, 101 8 ^ 
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1 ond ony moBoya thopoin at ouch tim e Any moneys in such 

2 fund not deemed necessary by the Secretary of the Treasury 

3 for the purposes of this title shall be covered into the Treas- 

4 ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

5 Sec. 304. No loan shall be made upon any certificate 

6 pyiof to July 1, 1021 within two years after the certificaie 

7 becomes effective. Application for loans may be made 

8 to any postmaster of a first, second, or third class post 
office. The veteran shall give a note for the repayment 

10 of the loan upon an amortization plan by means of a fixed 

11 niunber of annual installments sufficient to cover (1) in* 

12 terest on the unpaid principal at the rate of 4^ per centum 

13 per anniun, and (2) such amoimt of the principal as will ex- 

14 tinguish the debt within an agreed period not exceeding the 

15 life of the certificate. The veteran may, however, pay any 

16 or all installments of the principal previous to their due date. 

17 The Postmaster General shall by regulation prescribe the 

18 form of application, and the duration, number, and amount of 

19 installments, and such other conditions as he deems ad vis- 

20 able, of the loan. All payments in respect to the loan shall be 

21 made through a first, second, or third class post office. Any 

22 mcmeys received for the repayment of the loan shall be cov- 

23 ered into the fund. Whenever the Postmaster General 

24 finds that the borrower is in arrears for more than two years 

25 in his installments upon the note or has violated any other 
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t oonditionB thereof, he shidl certify such fsct to the Seoretary 

2 of the Treasuiy, who shall thereupon declare the certificate 

3 of the borrower to be forfeited. 

4 Sbo. 305. No certificate issued or right cosd&rrei under 
6 the provisioiia of dus title shall be negotiable or assign^^ 

6 able or serve^ as security for a loan other than one made under 

7 the provisions of section 302« Any loan made in viola* 
8' tion of any provision of this secticm shall be hdd void. 
9 Wh^aever the Secretary of the Treasury finds that any such 

10 certificate or right has been negotiated or assigned, or has 

11 served aa security , in violation of a provision of this section, 

12 the rights of the veteran imder this title shall be forfeited. 
13/ Sbo. 30& In the case of the death of the boirowec 
14- or the forfeiture of his certificate or rights under this title^ 

15 any loan made upon the certafioate and the note* in reqpect 

16 thereto ahalL be deemed canceled^ The Secretary of the 

17 Treasury shall thereupon reimburse the Postmaster Gen* 

18 eral for all unpaid installments upon any canceled loan; 

19 and in case such loan has been canceled as a result of the 

20 death of the borrower, the Secretary of the Treasury ^aU 

21 deduct the amount of sudi reunburs^nent from the amount 
22/ of the face value of the certificate in respect to which the 
28 loan is made. 

24' Sbo. 307« Any certificate issued under the provisions 

25' of this title diall have printed upon its face the ccmditions 

26 and terms upon which it is issued and to whidi it is subject. 
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1 Sec. 308. If the veteFan tlies, after makmg appliaa- 

2 tion in accordance witii Uie proviaions of eeotion 4 and before 

3 July 1, IWQ 'the certifitate becomes elective, tiie amount of 

4 the adjusted serrice pay of the veteran ahall be paid by tiie 
6 Secretary of the Treasury to hk' estate. 

6 Title 4 IV. — Vocational Training Aid. 

7 Sec. 401. The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 

8 tion (hereinafter in this title referred to as the '^ board'') 

9 upon certification from the Secretary of War or the Secretary 

10 of the Navy, as provided in section 5, is hereby directed .to 

11 pay to the veteran designated therein (if he is not receiving 

12 the benefits of the Vocationid Rehabilitaticm Aet, as 

13 amended) the sum of $1.76 tcfr each day of his attendance 

14 (on or after J«ily Jtinuary 1, 1922), on a oonrse ei voioa- 

15 tional training previously approved by the board^asauitable 

16 for sudi veteran. Such payment shall be made without de- 

17 duction for Sundays, h<didays, or vacations not exceeding two 

18 weeks in duratioUi or for absence for otiier cause ^ndiich the 

19 board deems justifiable; but the total payment shall not es- 

20 ceed 140 per centum of the amount of adjusted sdrviee pay 

21 which the veteran would be entiUed to reoeive if he had 

22 chosen that plan. 

23 Payments under this section shall be made monthly, or 

24 at more frequent intervals, as the board may determine gen- 

25 erally or in special cases. 
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1 Sec. 402. The board shall establish sach regulations 

2 as will insure the regular attendance of the veteran on his 

3 course of training, and no sum or sums shall be payable 

4 under this title unless the board has been furnished proof 

5 of such regular attendance. For each day of unjustifiable 

6 absence the yeteran ^all forfeit the sum payable for that 

7 day, and shall receive no reimbursement for it in any otiier 

8 form. 

9 Sec. 403. (a) If tiie payment und^ section 401 plus 

10 the amounts forfeited under section 402 is less than 140 per 

11 centum of the adjusted service pay, either by reason of the 

12 duration of the course approved, or by reason of the veteran's 

13 discontinuing, with the approval of the board, his attendance 

14 on his course of training, he shall be entitied to receive an 
16 amount equal to the difference between (1) his adjusted 

16 service pay and (2) that proportion thereof which tiie pay- 

17 ments made or accrued under section 401 plus the amounts 

18 forfeited under section 402 bear to 140 per centum of his 

19 adjusted service pay: Provided^ That from the amount thus 

20 contputed there shall be deducted an amount equal to the 

21 sums forfeited under section 402. 

22 (b) Such amount shall be paid to him by the board in 

23 such installments and at such times as will place him upon 

24 the same basis as if be had originally chosen to receive ad- 

25 justed service pay as provided in Title 3 II. 

26 Sec. 404. If before the completion of the payments 

27 under this titie the veteran is separated from the military or 
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1 naTal forces under other than honorable conditions, or is dis- 

2 charged therefrom on account of his alienagei no further pay- 

3 ments shaU be made under this title. 

4 Sb€. 406. (a) If the veteran dies, after making appli- 

5 cation in accordance with the proyisions of section 4 and 

6 before any payments have been made or have accrued imder 

7 this title, the amount of the adjusted service pay of the 

8 veteran shall be paid by the board to hk estate. 

9 (b) If the veteran dies, after the course of training 

10 has begun, his estate shall be paid by the board the same 

11 amount as would have been paid to the veteran imder sub* 

12 division (a) of section 403, treating for such purposes the 

13 date of his death as the date of discontinuance of attendance 

14 on his course of training. 

15 (c) The amoimts payable under this section shall be 

16 payable in the same manner as provided in subdivision (b) 

17 of section 403. 

18 Sec. 406. (a) The board is hereby authorized to co- 

19 operate with State boards for vocational education in such 

20 manner as will secure their assistance in the approval of 

21 courses of training for veterans, and other assistance in 

22 carrying out the provisions of this title. 

23 (b) Whenever any State provides funds for assistance 

24 to veterans in attendance upon approved courses or provides 

25 for free tuition in approved educational instituticMis, the board 

26 is authorized and directed to cooperate with the State board 

27 for vocational education of such State in securing the maxi- 
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1 mum educattonal opportunities to Y^teoans entHled to Ihe 

2 : benefits of' this title. 

3 Title h V. — Earm or HoiO! Aid, 

4 Sbo. 501. The ^Secretary of the Interior upon oertifica- 
6 tion from theSeeretary of War-or the S0oveieay of . the,N»7y, 

6 as provided in seetion 5, is hereby dimcted, onor alter J«ify 

7 JwMiary 1, >1922, to pay to the yeteran designated therein, 

8 in one payment or in installments, an amount equal to his 
adjusted service pay increased by 40 per centum* 

10 Such payment shall be made fen* the purpese, and only 

11 for the purpose, of enabling the vetemi to make improve- 

12 ments on a city or surburban home, or^aifiArm not selected 

13 under Title § VI, or to.purchase or iaakeipf^ymeats on wch 

14 a home or farm. 

15 Seo. 502. No such paym^it shall be made unless/end 

16 until the Secretary of the Interior has approved the pu]^K>8e 

17 for which it is desired by the veteran, and has suitable assur- 

18 anoe that the money will ^be expended for such purpose. 
18 The Secretary of the Interior may, at the option of the 

20 veteran, or on his own motion, make the.payment direct^ to 

21 the vendor or other pemon to whom such paynobant is due 

22 from the veteran. 

23 Sbo. £03. For ^ purpose of enabling him to jpaas 

24 upon the desirability of the investment he may B¥Lke use 
26 of tiie services of land bank appraisers of tihe J'^ederal Farm 
26 Loan Board,' to be designated b^. such board. 
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FAQS 91. 

1 Sec. 904. (a) If the vetw an dies, after making ap- 

2 plioation in accordance with the previsions <tf section 4 
8 for fann or home aid and before a contract has beeb entered 
4 into with the approyal of the Secretary of the Interior, the 

6 amount of his adjusted service pay shall be paid by the Seo- 
4 retaiy of the Interior to the estate of the veteran in such in- 

7 stalhamts and at such times as will place the beneficiaries 

8 thereof upon the same basis as the veteran would have been 

9 if he had originally chosen to receive adjusted service pay 

10 as provided in Title i^ II, but no sudi payment shall be made 

11 if the Veteran has been separated from the miUtary or naval 

12 forces imder other than honorable conditions <n> discharged 

13 therefrom on account of his alienagie. 

14 (b) If before the veteran's death a contract has been 

15 entered into with the approval of the Secretary of the 

16 Interior, and payments under this title on such contract are 

17 still due, such payments shall be made by the Secretary of 

18 the Interior to the vendor or other perscm to whom such 

19 payments are due from the veteran. 

20 TrruK % VI. — ^Land Sbttlbuemt. 

21 Sbo. 901. On t^ opening of public or Indian lands to 

22 entry, or the restoration to enU*y of public lands theretofore 

23 with:drawn from entry, such opening or restoration shall, in 

24 the order theref <^, provide for a period of notices than sixty 
95 days before the general opening of suoh lands to disposal, in 
26 which period veterans who have chosen the benefits of this 

8 D— 67-1— vol 9 47 
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1 title shall have a preferred right of entry under the homestead 

2 or desert land laws, if qualified thc r oto thereunder, axcept as 

3 against prior existing valid settlement rights and as against 

4 preference rights conferred by existing laws or equitable 
6 claims subject to allowance and confirmation. 

6 Such preference right for such period shall also be 

7 accorded on all reclamation projects now in existence or 

8 hereafter established, whether such reclamation is made by 

9 irrigation, drainage, or other method. 

10 Upon certification from the Secretary of War or the 

11 Secretary of the Navy, as provided in section 6, approved 

12 by the Secretary of the Interior, there shall be paid by the 

13 Secretary of the Treasury, on or after January 1, 19ft, to 

14 the veteran designated therein, in one payment or in install- 

15 ments, an amount equal to his adjusted service pay increased 

16 by 40 per centum. Such payment shall be made for the 

17 piu-pose, and only for the purpose, of enabling the veteran 

18 to make payments in connection with the lands as to which 

19 preference has been given under this section, or for the 

20 improvement of any such land, and shall be made only if the 

21 Secretary of the Interior has suitable assurance tiiat the 

22 money will be expended for such purpose. 

23 Title ? VIL — ^Misoellanious Provisionb. 

24 Seo. 701. The officers and boards having charge of 

25 the administration of any of the provisions of this Act are 
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1 antfaorifled to appoint such officers, employees, and agents 

2 in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and to make such 
8 expenditures for rent, furniture, office equipment, printing, 

4 binding, telegrams, telephone, law books, books of refer- 

5 ence, stationery, motor-propelled vehicles or trucks used foi 

6 official purposes, traveling expenses and per diem in lieu of 

7 subsistence at not exceeding $4 for officers, agents, and other 

8 employees, for the purchase of reports and materials for 

9 publications, and for other contingent and miscellaneous 

10 expenses, as may be necessary efficiently to execute the pur- 

11 poses of this Act and as may be provided for by the Con- 

12 gress from time to time. With the exception of such special 

13 experts as may be found necessary for the conduct' of the 

14 work, all such appointments shall be made subject to the 

15 civil-service laws, and preference shall, so far as practicable, 

16 be given to veterans. 

17 SB€h — 702. If any provision of this Act or the appli 

18 cation thereof to any person or oiroumotanooo io hold 

19 invalid, the validity of the remainder of the Act and of 

20 the application of ouoh provioion to other poroono and 

21 oiroumotanooo ohall not bo affected thereby. 

22 Sec. ?08 702. Whoever knowingly makes any false or 

23 fraudulent statement of a material fact in any application, 

24 certificate, or document made under the provisions of Title ^ 
26 a, 8 , 1, 6, or 6 1, II, III, IV, V, or VI, or of any regulation 
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FAQS M. 

1 made under any suoh title, shall, upon eonyiction thereof, be 

2 fined not more than $1,000, or imprisotied not more thao 

3 five years, or both. 

4 Sec. 704 70S. There ia hereby authorized to be appro- 
6 priated such amount as may be necessary to carry out the 
6 provisions of this Act 
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Senate Eeport Ho. 133, Sixty-Seventh Congress, first session. 



VETERANS' ADJUSTED COMPENSATION BILL, 



June 20, 1921.— Ordered to be printed. 



Mr. MoOuHBEBy from the Committee on Finance, submitted the 

following 

REPORT. 

(To accompany S. 506.) 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
506). to provide adjusted compensation for the veterans of Uie 
World War, and for other purposes, report favorably thereon with 
certain amendments, and as amended, recommend that the biQ 
do pass. 

Ally discussion of thi? bill, its provisions and purposes, would be 
lacking in fairness and justice if it failed at the outset to correct a 
genertu misnomer of tne bill itself. This proposed legislation is 
generally referred to as the "Soldiers' bonus oiu." No name could 
be applied that would be more irrelevant. It is worse than erron- 
eous. It stamps upon a just and unquestioned national moral 
obligation the aesignation "gratuity." The purpose of this bill in 
no sense seeks to express a national gratitude by a money gift to 
our soldiers. It is not so intended by its supporters and the vet^ans 
of the World War would not so accept it. It is just what its title 
reads, a bill to provide adjusted compensation for the veterans of 
the World War. It is not a bonus bill, and fairness to coimtry and 
soldier alike requires that we should exclude the word "bonus" in 
referring to it. 

In simple, plain English, the purpose of this bill is to give to the 
soldier who offered his life with his services a compensation tiiat will 
more nearly approach that of the laborer who remained at home, 
secure from danger, and whose compensation increased from 200 to 
300 per cent and, measured by the amoimt of labor actually per- 
formed, far beyond those figures. 

For many years precedij^ the Civil War, and up until about the 
time of the World War, the wage of a private soldier was $13 per 
month. It was estimated that me cost of maintenance of each sol- 
dier for food and clothing added to this meager pay brought his wage 
up to about the average paid for common labor. 

During the World War we paid our soldier $30 per month, or $1 
per day. A fair estimate of the cost to the Government for his 
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maintenance and clothing would be about $2 per day. We might, 
therefore, say that the private soldier received a compensation for 
his services equivalent to about $3 per day which was very much less 
than that received by the lowe-st class of labor at home. 

EXPLANATION OP THE BILL. 

The purpose of this bill bein^ to correct the inequalities suffered 
by those who performed actual soldier duties and received meager 
soldier wage, there are excluded from its benefits all those who were 

Siven commissions while performing merely clerical service in ttie 
epartments. Its benefits are also umited to those below the grade 
of captain in the Army or Marine Corps and lieutenant in the Navy 
and like grade of officers. For detaded statement of all those so 
excluded, see section 203 (a) of Title II. 

While your committee believes that justice demands this adjust- 
ment of pay to the veterans of the World War, it does not believe 
that the pnvile^es and benefits of this l^islation or the war risk 
insurance act should be extended to persons other than such vet- 
erans. 

By act of Congress at the time of the discharge of our soldiers they 
were given two months' extra pay, or $60 each. Therefore, in the biU 
which passed the House in May, 1920, as in this bill, 60 days are 
deducted from the service of each soldier and sailor at home or aoroad. 
If he had such service both at home and abroad, the 60 days are first 
deducted from his home service. 

The bill then gives $1 per day for each day's service in the United 
States and $1.25 per day for each day's service overseas exclusive 
of the said 60 days. Tms is the cash plan provided in Title II and 
is called ''Adjusted service pay." The cash payment, if $500 or 
over, is to be made in 10 quarterly installments. If less than $500, 
it is to be made in quarterly installments of $50 each. 

Title in, ''Adjusted service certificates," gives the veteran the 
option to take insurance payable at the end of 20 years. If he 
chooses this insurance plan ne wiU receive as the basis of his ad- 
justed pay a sum 40 per cent greater than the cash plan, and this 
sum will bear interest at the rate of 4^ per cent per annum, com- 
pounded annually. In the event of his death prior to 20 years, his 
estate will receive the amount of such adjusted pay andT interest, 
compounded annually for 20 years. The veteran can borrow against 
this insurance. The bill provides that the adjusted service certifi- 
cate shall become effective as of the 1st day of January or July next 
succeeding the date of filing the application for the benefits xmder 
the adjusted service certificates title, but not before July 1, 1922. 
If a loan is made during the third to fifth years, inclusive, after 
the certificate becomes effective, he can borrow 90 per cent of his 
adjusted service pay, witJi 4^ per cent interest, compounded annually 
up to the date of tne borrowing; if a loan is made during the sixtn 
to twentieth years, inclusive, alter the certificate becomes effective, 
he can borrow 80 per cent of the amount of Uie adjusted service 
pay increased by 40 per cent, with 4^ per cent interest, compounded 
annually. On these borrowings he will pay 4^ per cent mterest, 
the same as he is allowed on ms adjusteci service certificates. 
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Title IV; ^'Vocational training aid/' authorizes the yeteran to 
receive vocational training at the expense of the Government to an 
amount equal to his adjusted service pay plus 40 per cent. 

Title V, "Farm or home aid," authorizes the veteran to receive 
from the Government the adjusted service pay plus an additional 40 
per cent, to be applied towara the purchase price of such home or farm. 

Title VI, *'The land settlement aid," gives the veteran preference 
right to take lands on the opening of public or Indian lands to entry 
or the restoration to entry of pubhc lands and on all reclamation 
projects now in existence or nereafter estabUshed, whether such 
reclamation is made by irrigation, drainage, or otherwise. 

The veteran at his option may select any one of these five plans. 

COST. 

Conceding the justice of this proposal, the duty to meet it, if it 
can be met without injustice to the public, inevitably follows: 

The bill as reported requires no payments under the principal pro- 
visions, Titles 11 and III, the cash plan and the insurance plan, imtil 
after July 1, 1922. As in all probabilitv onlv a very small per cent 
will apply under the other features of the bill, the vocational train- 
ing, farm and home aid, and land-settlement plans, the sum neces- 
sary to meet those claims prior to July, 1922, will oe unimportant. 
The committee, recognizing the rights of the veterans to this ad- 
justed compensation, feel sure that they in turn will recognize the 
condition of our national finances, and, with the same patriotism 
which impelled them to war, will cheerfully acquiesce in the exten- 
sion of time for the beginning of the instalhnent period. 

Under the present depress^ industrial and financial conditions of 
the country, with the Treasury facing a deficit for the fiscal years 
1921 and 1922, any proposal calling for a considerable outlay should 
show not only a most satisfactory justification for the proposition, 
but should also present to the country as definitely as possible what 
the total cost oi the proposed l^islation will be and what must be 
appropriated each year during its continuance. 

All these matters have received careful consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Finance in reporting this bill for favorable action. 

llie general assumption that the enactment of this bill into law 
will immediately load upon the backs of an already excessively tax- 
burdened public an immense additional liability is unwarranted. 

It will be seen that no payment of importance will be required 
until after July, 1922, giving ample opportunity to adjust the esti- 
mated Treasury deficits and, by reasonable economy, to meet the 
added liability incurred by this legislation without any increase in 
taxation. 

The payments to be made after July 1, 1922, will be so divided as 
to add a comparatively small sum to our national expenses for each 
year. 

Without attempting the allotment of any prospective receipts, 
but merely as a suggestion of one means of meeting the obligations 
of this measure, the committee beg to remind the 2%nate that there 
will undoubtedly be funded into long-time bonds the debts due this 
countrv for money advanced our associates in the World War. The 
Allies naving now agreed with Germany upon the amount of repara- 
tions to be paid by Gerroanv to them, will be in a position to use 
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the funds received in reparations to meet the interest on their obli- 
gations to the United States. The interest on these bonds will, in 
our opinion, more than care for the payments necessary each year 
to meet the requirements of this proposed legislaticm. 

The total adVances made by tnis Government during the war to 
our associates aggregated $9,580,823,677, of which there has been 
repaid $114,540,505. 

Koughly speaking, the British, French, Italian, Bek^an, and Greek 
debts, with mterest to date, will approximate 10 bimcms of dollars. 
Whatever we may secure from Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Liberia, 
Riunania, Bussia, and Serbia would add to this amount. Nearly 
one-half of the aforesaid 10 billions will be the proportionate share 
of Great Britain. All the balance of said amoimt, except about 
$416,000,000, would be the debt of France and Italy. 

We believe the minimum possible cost of this measure would be 
$1,560,000,000. This amount is based upon the assmnption that 
every veteran would accept the cash-payment plan. 

The ma.7rimum, to be scattered over 20 years, would be, in round 
numbers, $5,273,000,000. This amount is ba^d upon the assump- 
tion that every veteran should accept the insurance plan and should 
not borrow against it until the end of 20 years, and the whole sum 
should become due in 1942. 

Under what we beUeve will be the real operation of the legislation, 
the total cost will be in round niunbers about $4,396,000,000, 
scattered over a period of 20 years, and that the greatest amount due 
in any one year prior to 1943 will not exceed $200,000,000. 

It IS not difficult to arrive at the minimum cost, the amount 
that would be paid by the Government if everyone in the nwlitary 
and naval service entitled to it should avail nimself of the pro- 
visions of Titie n, the adjusted service pay plan, generally described 
as the cash plan, and the maximum cost, if everyone entitled thereto 
should apply for the adjusted service certificate, generally referred to 
as the certificate plan. These two plans represent the minimum and 
the maximum costs. The appUcation for tne benefits under any one 
or all the other three plans, vocational training aid, farm or nome 
aid, and land settlement, will to the extent of such appUcations add 
somewhat to the minimum cost and diminish to the same extent the 

Because of the very Umited area of public lands suitable for entry, 
and because of the opportunity provided for borrowing 90 per cent 
of the amount due under the certificate plan which one contemplating 
the building of a home may draw, comparatively few will avail them- 
selves of the farm or home aid plan, and undoubtedly very few will 
apply for vocational training aid. But whatever may be the number 
oi applications under these two titles, such number will not diminish 
the minimum cost nor add to the maximum cost. 

It is evident that an accurate computation of the cost to the United 
States of any or all of these plans must be based on the knowledge of 
just how many will make application for the benefits of each plan. 

In the case of the certificate plan we must, in addition, Imow what 
number will borrow on their certificates each year and the percentage 
of their borrowings. These numbers must necessanly be conjectural. 

As plan No. 1, the cash plan, fixes the amount which must be. paid 
per day for each day's service, and plans numbered 3, 4, and 5, men- 
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tioned above, provide other ways in which the sums found due may 
be expended for the applicants, and plan No. 2 adds 40 per cent to 
the adjusted pay of No. 1 plan and 4^ per cent compound interest 
for 20 years, it follows that only plans Nos. 1 and 2 need to be con- 
sidered, representing as they do tne minimum and maximiun costs. 
The actual cost to the coimtry will, of course, be foimd somewhere 
between this minimum and maximum, depending upon the niunber 
who will apply for the benefits of each plan. Here we must enter the 
field of conjecture. But guiding our estimates by observation and 
knowledge of human nature, as well as the testimony taken by the 
committee, we can reasonably approximate the number who will 
apply for the cash plan and the number who will apply for the cer- 
tim»ite plan, and as the number who will apply for the other two 
plans must necessarily be very small it will affect but little the generid 
result. 

PEOPORTIONATE NUMBER APPLYING UNDER EAOH PLAN. 

Assuming that men will use ordinary judgment and be guided bv 
what dearly appears to be their best interest, wo will find little 
difficulty in determining which plan will be sought by the vast 
majority. If an applicant, who would be entitled to receive $400 
unaer tne cash plan, which would be paid to him in quarterly install- 
ments of $50 and spread over two years, finds by an examination of the 
certificate plan that he can have a full paid-up 20-year endowment 
life insurance policy for $1,352, against which ne can borrow $393.13 
at the end of two years, or $558.32 at the end of five years, and still 
retain his said life insurance without the payment of a single addi- 
tional cent, can there be any doubt that ne would accept the latter 
proposition? 

It must be remembered that the average age of the recipients in 
1922 will be in the neighborhood of 28 years, the time of life at 
which they either have homes or are contemplating such, and who will, 
therefore, give greater weight to ultimate benefits than to immediate 
gratification. The question is not presented to the applicant as to 
whether he will accept $400 in a single immediate cash pajrment, but 
whether he will accept $400 in $50 installments spread over two years 
or accept such insurance with the aforesaid borrowing privileges. 

It would seem, therefore, that only the inconsiderate or hard- 

f)ressed would exercise his opinion in favor of the cash plan when he 
ully understands the advantage of the certificate plan. And before 
the veteran exercises his jud^ent he will have been fully informed 
as to just what each proposition means to him. 

We beUeve we are more than conservative in saying that at least 
80 per cent of the veterans will take the certificate phm, carrying, as 
it does, a very greatly added sum and paid-up insurance, with the 
ri^t to borrow against it. 

But as all may not agree on the division we shall include in this 
report several tables, as follows: 

Table I, showing total cost if every veteran should accept the cash 
plan, together with the amount to be paid each year. 

Table II, showing total cost if every veteran should accept the 
certificate plan, wim no borrowings, together with the estimated 
amount to be paid each year duo to deat&. 

Table III, snowing total cost if 80 per cent of the veterans should 
accept the certificate plan and 20 per cent the cash plan, together with 
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cost for each year, after making allowance for 33| per cent of borrow- 
ing and payment of full amount assured on account of deaths. 

Table IV, showing total cost if 66? per cent should apply for the 
certificate plan and 33^ per cent for the cash plan, making allowance 
for deaths and estimating the borrowings at 33 J per cent. 

Table V, showing totS cost if 50 per cent should apply for the 
certificate plan and 50 per cent for the cash plan, making allowanee 
for deaths and estimating the borrowings at 33 J per cent. 



Table I.- 



-Total cost if every veteran should accept the cash plany together with the annxMl 

cost. 





Home 
rerrioe. 


OTflraeas 
seryiot. 


Totel. 


Nrnnb**" ftiT«cted . x 


2,244,853 
5^755 

2,190,098 
2,180,072 
2 162,508 


2,875,620 
2,365,716 
^846^778 


4,870,888 
114; 135 

4^565,718 


n^M^thA, Jun^ 30, 1919, to Tan . 1, »9?3 


Number entitled to cash: 

1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


Averace number of days entitled to nav 








Cost: 

1922 


8210,000,800 
351,582,680 


8287,662,060 
276,087,000 


t«s6,sn,an 


1923 


376,087,000 


1924 








Total cost 


570,542,430 


080,628,000 


1,560,166,880 







Note.— The above table is based upon the average cash payment, and while the total shown Is aroroil- 
mately correct, certain payments, owing to length of service, will extend beyond the average into the year 
1925. There are 136,000 veterans in this class, and the total payments included above, of about 88,000,000, 
will run into 1925. 



Table II. — Total cost if every veteran should accept the certificaU plan, with no bcrrovh 
ingSf together with annual payments. 





Home service. 


Overseas 
service. 


Totol. 


Total veterans affected x . . 


3,244,8.-3 

'5? 755 

260.51 

3,100,008 


3,485,000 
50' 380 
83136 

3,875,«30 


4,879,868 
U4,I8S 


Deaths. June 30. 1919. to Julv 1. 1922 


Average number days pavable service 

Number entitled to certiflntes July 1, 1922 


4.666,718 


Average face of certificates 


8S8a53 
1,028,425,001.00 


81,408.02 
8,844,020,472.00 




Total value of all certificates... x.x x.......... 


86,278,845,578 




Annual payments: 

1922... 


8,085»626.00 
16, MO, 077. 00 
16,207^732.00 
16,248,236.00 
16 310,56&00 
16,383,836.00 
16,455,158.00 
16,566,103.00 
16,676,168.00 
16,834,660.00 
16,991,394.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
,00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2, 00 


21,080,656.00 
44,256,180.00 
44,817,443.00 
4^436.706.00 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


44, 637; 800. 00 
44,808,044.00 


1927 


1928 


44,006,530.00 
4^206^75LOO 
4& 605. 347.00 


1929 


1930 


1931 


46;d2£o5&66 


1932 


46w4AO,7OLO0 


1933 


17,195,675.00 


47,028,171.00 
47,666,108.00 
48»340,484.00 
S^^OOOiOO 
tf, 004^286. 00 


1934 


17,806^553.00 
17,638,577.00 
17,044,098.00 
18,250,538.00 
18,607,149.00 
19,054,458.00 
19,549,305.00 
20, 133, 07a 00 
20,820,581.00 
1, 568» 023, 744. 00 


1935 


1986 


1987 


1938 


50^801^680.66 
88^117,57&00 
^460,050.00 
56,060,906.00 
56,062,10a 00 
4,200,280,081.00 


1939 


1040 


1041 


1042 


1043 


Total payments x..x..xxx. 




1,»28,425,09L00 


3^344,020,472.00 


6,278»846,66100 
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Tabls III.--7V>taZ cost if to per cent of the veUram should take the caeh payment plan 
and 80 per cent the certificate plan: aseumina that one-third of thoee entitled harrow 
from the Government on their certificates, wiUi a repayment of the loans in 10 equal 
annual installments^ covering principal and interest. 



of certificates. 



Tablb IV.— Total cost if about one-third of the veterans (say 1^584 ,719) take the cash- 
payment vlan and the other two-thirds {say SfiSljOOO) the certificate plan; assuming 
that one-third of those entitled (say lfilO,SSS) borrow upon their certificates, with a 
repayment of the loans in 10 equal annual instaUments, covering prineipil and itUerul. 





Cash-payment 
plan. 


Certlflcateplan. 






Loans less 
repayments. 


Payments on 
account of 
deaths or 
maturity. 


TotaL 


Total namber of veterans Uvlng July 1, 
1922 


1,534,719 


8,03 


.000 


4,666, 7M 






Total anDual cost: 

1922 


$153,471,900 

300,800,000 

58,528,100 

1,000,000 




00 
20 
61 
81 
67 
29 
27 
33 
66 
86 
01 
80 
32 
23 
05 
91 
59 
52 
39 
04 
98 
»2, 00 




1923 






1924 


$25,000,000 
32,875,573 
28,271,818 
19,062,113 
60,205,596 
38,382,496 
19,631,436 
8,412,841 

- 2,714,759 

- 5,801,349 

- 13,166,841 

- 29,180,913 

- 84,917,966 

- 30,856,840 

- 49,116,466 

- 41,077,664 
-33,518,104 

- 27,373,915 

- 21,870,444 

- 17,077,853 




1925 




1926 




1927 






1928 






1929 






1930 






1931 






1932 






1933 1 




1934 ' 




1935 






1936 






1937 






1938...* 






1939 






1940 






1941 1 




1942 '. . 




1948 












Total 


519,800,000 


- 90,230,136 


3,484,504,848 


8,914,074,712 





I On Jan. 1, 1923, 123,365.108 is owing on loons. 
ofoertlflcates. 



This amount is deducted from the payments on maturity 
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Tablb v.— Tbfol eott ifom^ialfiki veUram take ihi eoih paymmi plan and one-fud/ilm 
certUieaU plom, atiuming that one-third qf thaee entitled borrow upon their certsifieaiei, 
with a repayment of the loane in 10 equal annual inetaUmente, covering principal and 
kiterett. 





Oathpaymant 
plan. 


Oartttoateplan. 






lioanslon 
npaymantt. 


Payments on 
aoooontof 
death or 
maturity. 


TMaL 


Total number of vetenns Uviiig July 1, 
1932 


3,282,880 


3,383,869 


4,566,718 






Total annual coet: 

1(122 


8228,386,000 

456,483,165 

91,314,000 

4,000,000 




» 
W 
11 
W 
W 
73 
70 
76 
74 
77 
51 
95 

13 

79 
18 
19 
99 
29 

» 
> » 


8239,276,000 
478,611,355 
133.473,731 


1983 




1994 


830,000,000 
22,156,680 
31,203,860 
14,746,586 
37,654,197 
28,786,871 

6,309,681 
- 3,036,009 

31 

S 

80 
99 

86 

33 

90 


1936 


48,876,078 
43 517^760 


1936 


1927 




37,151,067 
60,153,467 
51,406,346 
37 536^360 
39,S4^008 
31,196,783 
19 1^578 
13,907,468 

- 1,681,987 

- 3,600 513 
-11,390,780 

- 4,749,884 
1,591,451 


1928 




1929 




1930 




1981 




1983 




1883 




1934 




1985 




1986 




1987 




1938 




1989 




1940 




1941 




0,999,517 


1943 




13,078,363 
3,114,807,810 


1943 








Total 


780,088,166 


—68,022,602 


3,610,118,636 


8,880,279,199 





1 817,533,831 of principal due after Jan. 1, 19tt. 
ofcertmoates. 



This amount is deducted fram Uie payments on maturity 



Tablb a. — TUuetrating the loanable featvree of the eertifieate phnj aeeunUng that the 
loane are made for a period of 10 yearn, the principal and intereet at 4i per cent to be 
repaid in 10 equal annual installmente. 



NoTB.~An annual payment for 10 years of 12.6396 cents wOl liquidate a debt of $1, principal and intenst 
at the rate of 4^ per ceat per annum. 
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A condensation of the facts presented in the tables shows: 

Total number in service in Army 4, 2C2, 105 

Total man-davB service from Apr. 6, 1917, to July 1, 1919 1, 427, 325, 000 

Average days'^ service per man 334. 89 

Total number overseas force in Army 2, 022, 635 

Total man-days service overseas from Apr. 5, 1917, to July 1, 1919, . . . 709, 740, 000 

Average days service per man overseas 350. 90 

Total number exclusively in home-service force 2, 239, 470 

Total man-days home service fixnn Apr. 5, 1917, to July 1, 1919 717, 585, 000 

Average days service per man, home service, less 60 days to be deducted 

first from home service 260. 42 

Niunber of deaths in service overseas 80, 636 

Number of deaths . homo service 34, 617 

Total deaths in service 115, 252 

Nmnber of officers above rank of captain in overseas force (estimated). 7, 000 

Niunber of officers above rank of captain in home service (estimated). 7, 500 

Total number of officers above rank of captain 14,500 

Total number of deaths in Army from July 1, 1919, to July 1, 1922 
(estimated) 100,785 

Number in Army entitled to benefits Jan. 1, 1923 4, 031, 568 

Total number in service in Navy 551, 730 

Deaths in service: 

Enlisted men 2,341 

Officers above rank of lieutenant (estimated) 1, 895 

Total 4,236 

Number entitled to benefits of this bill July 1, 1919 547,500 

Deaths between July 1, 1919, and Jan. 1, 1923 13,350 

Number entitled to benefits Jan. 1, 1923 534,150 

Overseas force (estimated) 500, 000 

Home force (estimated} 47, 500 

Avemge length of service (days) 325 

Less 60 days deducted (days) 266 

Total number Army and Navy entitled to benefits July 1, 1922 4, 565, 718 

The cost table shows as follows; 

1. On basis that every veteran should accept the cash plan: 

Total cost $1,560,166,380 

To be appropriated for in — 

1922 456,571,800 

1923 475,124,000 

1924 276,937,900 

2. On the basis that every veteran should accept the certificate plan, with no borrow- 
ings, and making allowance for annual payments on account of deaths: 

Total amoimtsin 1942 would aggregate $5,273,345,563 

To be appjropriated forin 1922 21,980,666 

This sum increases yearly up to 1942, when the amount required would 

be 56,962,190 

Iveaving all the balance to be paid in a single payment due in 1943, of. . 4, 290, 280, 031 

But, as suggested, these two tables do not indicate whaL in fact, wiU be the operation 
of the law, but are given to show possible minimum and maximum costs and place a 
limit upon extreme calculations. 

3. On the basis that 20 per cent of the veterans should accept the cadb payment 
plan and 80 per cent the certificate plan, and Mwiming that one-toird of those entitled 
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borrow on their certificatefl the full amount they are entitled to borrow, and making 
allowance for repayments, and also for deaths, the total amount in 1942 would aggre- 
gate $4,356, 338, 615. 
The yearly payments, however, would be: 

1922 $108,898,900 

1923 200,737,944 

1924 118,463,964 

1925 79,386,725 

1926 69,628,416 

After 1927 the annual payments would decreaso on account of repayment of borrow- 
ings until 1936, when the repayments on account of loans would be more than sufficient 
to meet the payments on accoimt of deaths and loans. This would continue imtil 
1940, when the excess of payments on account of deaths would amount to $2,543,321. 
These payments would increase imtil in 1942 they would amount to $19,3^,219. The 
final ^yments on account of maturity in 1942 would amount to $3,383,692,496. 

4. On the basis that one-third of the veterans would accept the cash payment plan 
and two-thirds the certificate plan, making the same allowance as in previous tables, 
the entire cost up to and including 1943 would be $3,888,282,142. 

The yearly payments would be as follows: 

1922 $160,471,900 

1923 336,304,120 

1924 113,073,061 

From 1924 the amounts will decrease until 1935 when there would be no cost until 
1939, four years, during which period the repayments would exceed the amounts 
necessary to meet the obligation. There would oe a balance due at the maturity of the 
certificates in 1942 of $2,819,743,747. 

5. On the basis that 50 per cent of the veterans take the cash-payment plan and 50 
per cent the certificate plan, making the same allowance as in the previous tables, 
the entire cost up to and including 1942 would be $3,303,153,231. 

The yearly payments would be as follows: 

1922 $239,276,000 

1923 478,611,255 

1924 133,472,721 

These yearly amounts then decrease each year to 1936. Then there would be an 
excess of repayments of loans over payments* on account of loans and deaths for the 
four years, 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939, of over $20,000,000. A final payment upon the 
matured certificates would be due in 1943 of $2,114,807,810. 

In preparing all the foregoing tables, we have had the assistance 
of the actuary of the Treasury Department, Mr. McCoy, and we 
present them with confidence as to their accuracy and reliability. 

It will thus be seen that while this bill provides a very large siun, 
when distributed over the 20 years, under any reasonable estimate 
of the proportionate number that will apply for each plan, the yearly 
csost will not be burdensome. And if, as su^ested in the report. 
the debts due this country from our war associates should be funded 
into long-time interest-bearing bonds, the interest thereon will 
far more than take care of the obligations created by the bill without 
any increase whatever in our taxes. 

AMENDMENTS. 

The soldiers' adjusted compensation bill, which passed the House 
in May, 1920, contained several features which have been entirely 
eliminated by the bill proposed by the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate. The old bill contained a scheme for taxation to meet its 
obligations, which had very little consideration by the House and no 
consideration by the Senate Committee on Finance. 
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Both the Committee on Yf&js and Means of the House and the 
Senate Committee on Finance are now considering a ffeneral revonue 
bill to meet all the obligations of the Gbyemment. It was therefore 
bdiered to be very inexpedient to propose any special method of 
taxation for the specific purpose of this legislation. 

The bill as it passed me House last year contained an ^borate 
reclamation project ^dii^ compelled the Crovemment to embark upon 
a new scheme of reclamation under an entircdy new bureau. There 
was no limitation as to the cost to the Oovemment and no limitation 
of time in which the project must be completed. It might be 5 or 
10 years before the soldier would know what he was to secure under 
it. He would be compelled to make his choice without any knowl- 
edge of what that choice might bring him. 

Eyerything that the soldier might secure under the old Title VI is 
preserved by giving him a preference right in any public lands open 
or to be opened to settlement, or any reclamation project now in 
existence or which may hereafter be established, witnout involving 
the country in any new project with its endless uncertainties. 

Therefore,^ the taxation scheme, the appropriation for the land 
settlement title, and the special reclamation scneme were eliminated 
from the provisions of the Senate bill as it was introduced, except 
as to the preference right of entry given to the veteran as aforesaid. 

With tnese eliminations, Senate bill 606 is practically the same as 
the bill which passed the House in 1920, except as to the date at 
which payments shall become operative. The old bill provided that 
all applications and the option to be exercised thereunder ^ould be 
made as follows: 

Applications for adjusted service pay, within six months after the 
passage of the act. 

Applications for adjusted service certificates, within one year after 
the passage of the act. 

Applications for vocational training aid or for farm or home aid, 
witmn one year after the passage of the act, except in case the indi- 
vidual is serving in active military or naval forces at the time of the 
passage of the act, obligated to serve a definite period, when the 
application may be made within one year after the termination of 
sudi period, and, in case such service is for an indefinite period, 
application may be made within two years after the passage of tne act. 

Applications for land settlement aid shall be made within one year 
after the passage of the act. 

Senate bill 506 as introduced provided that such applications 
should be made on or before January 1, 1922. 

After full consideration of the matter the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee concluded that there should be no limitation of time in which 
the applications mijght be made. That there are a large number of 
veterans who now leel that they do not desire to ask or receive any 
of tJie benefits provided in this act. Conditions, however, may arise 
in the future, as they have arisen in the matter of pensions, when 
such veterans might desire to accept such benefits. We believe the ' 
right to make applications and receive the benefits of the act should 
be a continuing one, without limitation. We have, therefore, 
stricken out the limiting provision and have provided that applica- 
tion may be made at any time. 
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In tbe case of cash payments, if the appUcaiian is made after 
July 1 of any year and 15 days before the Ist day of January of the 
following year, the rights thereunder will become effective on the 1st 
day of January ensuing. If the applioaticm is made after the fifteenth 
day next preceding the 1st day of January and befcHre 15 days next 
precedmg the 1st day of July, sudi payments will become effectiye 
on the 1st day of July succeeding the application. 

Practically all the other amendments to the bill are made to con- 
form the same to this indefinite right oi application. 
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CAPITAL: SHALL WE EXPORT IT OR USE IT FOR AMERICAN 

BUSINESS? 



Foreign trade for the United States is both necessary and desirable. 
There is no disagreoment on this point among bankers, business 
men, economists, statesmen. However, in seeking a lead for the 
revival of American business, attention should not be focused on 
foreign trade to the exclusion of domestic business. American 
exports have constituted only some 6 to 8 per cent of the total sales 
of this country during the period of maximum exports. The 
domestic market is definitely under American control, to be revived 
if proper thought and action be taken. A clear ray of hope oflFers in 
the thought that measures looking toward business revival can be 
taken at home and at once. This does not mean that foreign trade, 
particularly in certain commodities, is not important. It does 
mean that the key to business revival lies in the domestic market 
and a more normal foreign trade than that of the calendar years 
1915-1920. 

THE PLACE OF FOREIGN TRADE IN AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

The basic factors which determine the character and scope of a 
country^s foreign trade will operate to cause the United States to 
seek out certain commodities needed and to export commodities in 
the production of which the United States has the greatest compara- 
tive advantages. 

The climate of the United States prevents the production of certain 
commodities needed, such as tea, coffee, raw silk, rubber, cocoa, 
sisal, jute. These must be bought in the countries where thev can 
be produced. It so happens that the products denied the United 
States by climatic conditions are found in tropical countries which 
want ana do not produce the commodities this country can and does 
produce. Direct trading with such countries is therefore natural. 

The United States can export goods in the production of which it 
has the greatest comparative advantages, due to climate, natural 
resources and the genius of the American people for organization 
and quantity production. In resources the iJmted States excels in 
iron, silver, lumber, copper, and other well-known basic materials. 
Soil and climate combine to give an advantage in the production of 
such goods as grain, cotton, meat, and dairy products. The genius 
of Americans has found characteristic expression in the mass pro- 
duction of standardized articles, particularly of iron and steel. It 
also has found expression in such devices as cash registers, adding 
machines, typewriters, sewing machines, and many similar articles 
of clever invention. It seems reasonably clear that whatever is the 
peculiar product of the climate of the TTnited vStates may be sold 
everywhere by Americans in the face of any competition. Whatever 

3 
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product is benefited by peculiarity of American resources, either 
great supply or accessioihty, may likewise be sold against competi- 
tion. It IS probably not too strong a statement to say that whatever 
is the peculiar product of American genius — ^whether genius for inven- 
tion, mass production or business organization — ^may be sold by 
Americans in the face of competition. These influences not only 
make possible but even compel the export of certain goods. 

In sum, the United States can sell in any open market the commodi- 
ties in the production of which it excels. There will be an mterchange 
of goods with those countries which can supply products needed 
ana requiring American goods. There will be a continuing pressure 
to export goods to Europe. Though the total value of exports to 
Europe has shrunk, the united States will continue to look to Europe 
to purchase cotton and other products which have so long been 
marketed there. Indeed, it seems reasonably certain that the United 
States will have a favorable balance of trade with Europe for some 
time, though appreciably less than indicated by export figures for 
the war and afterwar period. 

It scarcely needs to be said that foreign markets must be available 
in the years ahead for those commodities which have comprised the 
major portion of the export trade of the United States ciuring the 
period 1914-1920. Heading the list of these commodities are raw 
cotton, manufactures of iron and steel, breadstuffs, meat and dairy 
products, and mineral oil. It seems likely, however, that this export 
trade of the United States will conform more and more to the value, 
volume, and trend of such trade during the period 1900-1913, rather 
than to the export trade built up through war conditions. 

In determinmg the place of foreign trade it is just as important to 
emphasize the point that foreign trade is both necessary and desirable 
for the United otates as it is to emphasize a second point, which seems 
sometimes to be overlooked, that a continuation oi abnormal exports 
can not be expected. American exports moimted both in value and 
volume to unprecedented proportions, particularly duriiig the years 
1915-1920. But once the stimulation of extraordinary (^mand and 
dire necessity were withdrawn, there was a noticeable drift back to 
trade more in alignment with prewar trends. Any notion that the 
United States can go on indefinitely sellii:^ all kinds of goods in all 
markets at fancy prices finds no confirmation in the views of experts 
who have studied conditions or in foreign trade statistics. 

The prospect for the revival of American business lies in the 
increase of business in the domestic markets and in a foreign trade 
maintained along more natural lines and developed in a more normal 
way than is sometimes urged by the proponents of plans for the arti- 
ficial stimulation of foreign trade. Ultimately, of course, if (also 
when and as) European countries pay the interest due the United 
States on their borrowings and try to amortize their debts, these 
payments will be made largely in goods and an unfavorable trade 
Dalance, or stream of merchandise imports in excess of merchandise 
exports must be expected. Any long-time appraisal of foreign trade 
solely in terms of exports is faulty. Close thinking must compass 
the problem of imports — and tariffs. 

In approaching tlie problem of business revival, it is true that 
account must be taken of the fact that although the export trade of 
the United States has constituted only some 6 to 8 per cent of total 
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sales during the years when exports were at their height, this com- 
paratively small volume of sales has a disproportionate significance, 
particularly with respect to those commodities in the production of 
which the united States enjoys distinct advantages. Export trade 
conforming more closely to the *' doctrine of comparative costs" 
is as inevitable as it is desirable. 

Before developing the remaining points in this paper, that Europe 
should take steps to help herself ana that the export of capital has a 
distinct effect on business revival, it is necessary to sound the 
warning that such arguments set up no brief against the position that 
a natural, normal foreign trade is necessary lor the United States. 

WHAT EUROPE SHOULD DO. 

The world, as a community of nations engaged in trade, is in an ill- 
balanced financial position. The United States, and in much less 
d^ree Great Britam, are the only countries with an appreciable 
amount of capital for export. For the purpose of maintammg their 
own financial solidity these two countries can ill afford to supply con- 
tinental Europe with funds secured through bank expansion. In fact, 
thejr can properly urge that the continental coimtries take steps to 
straighten out their finances as a matter of good faith, if nothing 
more, before seeking extensive financial aid. 

Reports indicate that the nations of continental Europe have 
made small progress in balancing their budgets. Deficits have 
accumulated. These nations must make serious efforts to improve 
pubUc finances. Tim course involves stringent measures in the way 
of deflating inflated paper currencies. It also involves taxation of 
the most rigorous character. There must be retrenchment in pubUc 
expenditures. Internal fimding loans of greater proportions will 
doubtless be necessary to reduce floating debts — particularly to 
reduce debts to the State banks of issue so as to bring about a reduc- 
tion in the volimie of outstanding bank notes. It seems clear that 
European nations — some more than others — ^must do all these things. 
But more, -they must put such restrictions on imports as to bar out 
goods that are not vitally necessary for their rehabilitation. It is 
imperative that the European countries work, tax, save, restrict 
imports to necessities — and above all reverse the mad poUcy of 
prmting bank notes. On these points economists are in agreement. 

If continental Europe does not show a disposition to put ner house 
in order, it is not too much to suggest that British and American 
financiers, as well as the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States, should exert at least moral pressure to bring about 
this result. The United States could even fay down, as a condition 
precedent to its financial cooperation or aid, serious and intelligent 
efforts at financial and monetary rehabilitation by the countries of 
Europe. 

It is not amiss to note that efforts to correct the ill-balanced 
financial position of European countries will affect the volume of 
American exports to Europe. These exports are now diminiRhjng 
because of the high premium the dollar commands in other currencies. 
The point shoula not be lost si^ht of that one of the chief influences 
affecting exchange rates is the difference in the price levels in different 
countries. It has been demonstrated in fact as in theoiy that tiie 
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parity of exchange between two countries is affected by the purchasing 
power of the moneys of those two countries. If inflation is not checked 
or appreciably reduced, exchange rates must obtain which will 
operate as a barrier to the exportation of American goods to Europe. 
It France, for instance, makes no serious effort at deflation, and 
America is successful in its deflationary process, the ratio between 
the price levels in the two coimtries will show an even wider disparity 
and buying by France in America will be increasingly difficult. It 
is probably safe to say that variation in price levels, monetary stand- 
ards, and politics now have a major influence on foreign exchange — 
a greater mfluence than trade balances. 

One of the conditions necessary for normal trading between the 
United States and Europe is, therefore, that European countries 
shall themselves take clearly defined steps to strengthen their ex- 
change position. Moreover, Europe shomd first help herself before 
seeking large amounts of new capital in the American market. This 
is necessaiy as a matter of gooa faith — as a common-sense way of 
strengthemng her position with regard to making securities attrac- 
tive in the Ajoierican market. 

THE EXPORT OF AMERICAN CAPITAL. 

The extent to which European nations have been securing capital 
in the American market may not be fully comprehended. During 
the period 1915-1920 foreign loans floated through American bankers 
aggregated some five bilhon dollars. Direct loans by the Federal 
uovemment to European nations amounted to some ten biUion 
dollars. At the present time the unfunded debt of Europe probably 
amounts to somewhere between three and one-half and four billion 
dollars. In all, these figures represent an export of something like 
nineteen billions of capital. 

To show the significance of these figures a comparison may be 
noted. During the period 1915-1920 the total reported issues of 
securities — ^raihoad and traction, industrial, municipal, and State, 
and those put out by the Federal Goveiimient — amoimted to forty- 
three and one-half buhon dollars. Of that total fifteen bilUon dollars 
went to Europe. Europeans received three billions more than were 
given to all American railroads, traction companies, and industries 
combined. They received as much as these witn State and municipal 
issues added. 

Justification for proposals to furnish Europe with even more 
capital is sought in the plea that the fortimes of the people of the 
United States are tied up with those of Europe. Failure, distress, 
and disaster there will mean failure, distress, and disaster here. The 
view is urged that American goods, particularly raw materials, must 
be sold to Europeans, not only in order to relieve the American 
market, but also to furnish Europe the materials on which to work 
in the process of economic rehabilitation. Any proposal to furnish 
Europe with more capital should receive the closest scrutiny. 

In many statements r^arding the subject of exporting capital, 
the idea seems to be prevalent that money is the only form of capital. 
If the United States makes loans to France and the oroceeds of the 
loans are expended in the United States, it is felt that Americans 
will be safe because the money is stiU here. But in such case they 
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have parted with capital goods which have been paid for with their 
own funds. They will receive for these capital ^ods the customary 
evidences of debt — bonds or notes which draw interest. This is as 
truly an export of capital as if ^old had been sent abroad, and Ameri- 
cans have identical evidence m either case. American capital re- 
sources have been depleted to the same extent in either case. It is 
immaterial whether the recent hundred million dollar French loan 
was made in goods or in gold so far as this coimtry's capital account 
is concerned. Thinking about the export of capital should not be 
confused by centering attention on money and forgetting the fact 
that capital goods are exported even though the money may be 
spent in this coimtiy. 

MHch the same situation underlies the plan for the proposed 
hundred million dollar foreign trade financing corporation. It is a 
plan to export some part, or all, of a billion dollars' worth of capital 
chiefly to Europe. It is a plan to stimulate exports, but it involves 
the export of capital goods in return for which Americans would 
receive interest-bearing promises to pay. 

The reluctance of many of the lai^r banks to furnish capital for 
the organization of this corporation m such lai^e amoimts as have 
been asked is no doubt due to the knowledge bankers have of the 
enormous losses sustained by foreign financing companies during 
the last 18 months, and the further Imowledge of the fact that almost 
every foreign dock has been filled with gocnls which have not been 
accepted by foreign buyers. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that European nations owe 
the United States (Jovemment about ten billion dollars. Payment 
of the principal amoimt is regarded in some quarters as problematic. 
Payment of the interest charges has been deferred. But if payment 
is made of both principal and interest, such payment must be made 
largely in ^|oods; that is, the balance of trade over a number of years 
must run m favor of the obligated nations and be unfavorable to 
the United States. 

Under the circumstances it is possible to understand the argument 
in favor of the cancellation of tne debt owed by European nations 
to the Federal Government. However, it seems unlikely that any 
such proposal can be seriously entertained, both because it is con- 
trary to the trend of public opinion in the United States and because 
it might not be acquiesced in abroad. Therefore the long run view 
of the effect of capital advances to Europe and the payment of 
interest and principal must compass the question of imports and 
ultimate unfavorable trade balances. 

Even if proposed plans for financing Europe are not brought to 
the point of execution, the prevention of foreign raids on American 
capital resources is worthy of serious thought. The German war 
indemnity bonds are an illustration. 

It is reported that on July 1 next, series A of the German war in- 
demnity bonds to tlie amount of three billion dollars will be issued. 
Series 6, nine billions in amount, will be issued November 1 next. 
The interest rate will be 5 per cent. Series C bonds will amount to 
twenty-one billion dollars and will be issued at such times and in such 
amounts as the Reparations Commission may decide. The United 
States will receive none of these bonds, nor indemnity payments of 
any kind. Nevertheless, the Governments that do receive the bond 
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will probably try to market them in the United States, as it is the only 
great, unrestricted investment market. European nations will com- 
mand new American capital to the extent that the bonds are bought 
by American investors. 

In any discussion of America's part in European rehabilitation the 
question of the export of capital from America is a primary, not a 
secondary matter. This fact has already been shown by tne large 
amount of capital fmnished Europe — some nineteen biUions of 
dollars. The promoters of the hundred milUon dollar foreign trade 
financing corporation have ur^ed that the United States is morally 
botmd to help Europe and selfishly concerned in developing export 
trade if it would maintain or revive domestic prosperity. But no 
plan has yet been proposed that does not in effect provide merely for 
the wholesale granting of commodity credits. 

In connection with this or other proposals to furnish Europe with 
capital it goes without saying that persistent refusal to cooperate in 
any way with Europe would nave a serious reaction on inaustir in 
the United States. About this point there can be no doubt. How- 
ever, the United States owes to Europe, as well as itself, the duty of 
keeping its house in order. If the Umted States does not do the best 
it can with its own resources it will do less than is possible for Europe, 
In considering foreign trade and the export of American capital, not 
only the neecS or demands of Europe must be taken into account but 
also the capacity of Americans to export capital without seriously 
affecting domestic industry. Europe would not gain in the long run 
from the impairment of .Ainerican resources and capital. Too much 
emphasis can be placed on what America can do for Europe and not 
enough on what Europe can and must do for herself. European 
coimtries owe America the duty of righting their economic position 
by strong adherence to sound and sane nues of financing, taxation^ 
and fiscid operations. It is important that attention be giv^a the 
needs of Europe for capital, but it is necessary also to consider 
American needs. 

America's need fob oaftfal. 

No recourse to statistics is really necessary to confirm the truth 
of the statements so often made that American railroads have not 
received, for several years, adequate additions to their capitid — 
additions which were necessary to efficient transportation service. 
It IB common knowledge that renewals, additions, and betterments 
are needed. Some idea of the situation, however, can be gained 
from the fact that reported issues of railroad and traction securities 
from 1909 to 1914 averaged almost one bilUon dollars each year, 
while from 1917 to 1920, inclusive, the average was less than four 
himdred and fifty million dollars a year. It seems a reasonable 
infer^ice that the export of American capital to Europe must have 
helped to stay railroad progress and development, oimilarly, Uie 
export of American capital must have had an adverse effect on DuUd* 
ing operations and must have been a contributing cause to the present 
bcusmg shortage. Capital needs for building are problematic. 
Estimates range from one to five billion dollars. Even me most con- 
servative figures, however, show the need for capital in the United 
States if bunding is to play its full pfMrt in the restoration of domiestio 
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prosperity. Indeed, in every field of domestic endeavor the shortage 
of capital, evidenced by hi^h interest rates, has been more or less 
seriously felt and although tne United States is now a creditor nation, 
it must be recalled that at no time in its history, prior to the war, 
have the people of the United States accumulated enough capital for 
American needs. The United States was regularly a debtor nation. 

INTBREST RATES. 

Business men in the United States have been greatlv disturbed over 
high interest rates. Bankers, however, are not to be charged with 
the responsibility for this condition. There has not been enough 
capital to meet the demand at low interest rates. Bidding for the 
available supply of capital has been vigorous and always in competi- 
tion with hard-pressed European countries. The prospect of lower 
interest rates is remote unless the demand for capital subsides to an 
improbable extent, or unless capital accumulations are greatly in- 
creased. With Europe still biddmg for capital, interest rates are not 
Ukely to take a marked and immediato downward trend. Prior to 
the war the average amount of new securities issued, recorded and 
unrecorded, is estimated at three billion dollars a year. Dming and 
since the war it is estimated that these issues have averaged six 
billions and yet apparently they have not been sufficient to meet 
capital demands at a low rate oi interest. With a lower and lower- 
ing price level, domestic capital requirements should diminish, but 
there thII also be a diminution in capital accumulations measured in 
terms of dollars. The probable trend of interest rates, so closely 
related to the export of American capital, raises the question of the 
capacity of the Ainerican people to save. 

SAVINGS NOT INDEPINTTBLY ELASTIC. 

If the savings of the American people were indefinitely elastic, 
there would be no problem connected with the export of American 
capital. There would be no particular problem of interest rates. 
The hard fact, however, is that savings are not indefinitely expansible. 
The amount of capital accumulated depends on the national income 
and the capacity and disposition of the people to save. 

Any nation's mcome has limits. For 1917 the best estimates fixed 
the total income of the American people at fifty to sixty-five billion 
dollars. Assuming twenty million families at that time and a bare 
subsistence cost of living for each at a thousand dollars a year, 
twenty billion dollars were needed for what may be called a "human 
maintenance fund." This fund is certainly not less to-day. Out 
of the remainder of whatever the national income may be must 
come all expenditures for comforts, luxuries, taxes, and also capital, 
whether for American industry or tor foreigners, or both. 

In considering the possible savings of the people of the United 
States it is helpnil to mvide the totalnumber of families into income 
groups. FamUies with incomes of $1,500 or less can save practically 
nothmg. Families whose ino<Hnes range from $1,500 to $5,000 are 
disposed to spend rather than save, after making their customary 
investments in ii»uranoe and homes. Families with incomes above 
$6,000 have had their resources eaten into by income imd surtaxes. 
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While the greater proportion of capital accumulations during the 
period 1900 to 1910 came from the last-named group and from 
corporation surpluses^ income and profits taxes have cut heavily 
into what might otherwise have been industrial capital. If the tax 
program of the United States could be radically revised, this source 
of capital would be restored, but it seems unUkefy that such modifica- 
tion of tax rates will be made as to restore the position of the well-to-do 
or corporations with respect to this matter of furnishing capital. 
With the savings power of the high income group seriously impaired 
and the low income group without financial leeway, dependence for 
capital rests more largely on the middle income group — ^families 
with incomes from $1,500 to $5,000 a year. 

If savings can not be indefinitely mcreased, the questicm arises. 
To what use shall capital accumulations be put? Shall they be 
turned in large measure to Europe or put to work in the United 
States ? Since saving are not indefinitely expansible, a decision is 
necessary as to wheuier they shall be spent here to furnish Euro- 
peans with capital ^oods, or spent here to furnish American indus- 
tries with such capital goods. Or perhaps the question should be 
put thus: To what extent shall American savings oe used to furnish 
Europe with capital goods and to what extent used to furnish capital 

{^oods for the rehabuitation of American industries ? One thing at 
east seems clear. The United States can not export its capital and 
have it too. 

The evident purpose of the proponents of the various plans for 
financing Europe is to sell American goods, hence the suggestion 
that capital advances be conditioned on the expenditure of the funds 
in American markets. Thus, any real or supposed surplus of goods 
can be reduced or disposed of — at a price. This plan was followed 
during the war with tne result that there has been an accumulation 
of Europe's obligations in this country on which interest chaiges may 
be paid, but there is no general and confident expectation of the 
prompt repaypoient of the principal. The point must not be lost 
sight of that if payment is made^ it will be made chiefly in goods. 
Europe's purpose in seeking Amencan capital is probably not to buy 
maniuactured products beyond immediate needs, but rather raw 
materials and equipment. With these her labor can produce finished 
products to be sold back to the United States or to other countries, 
perhaps in competition with America. 

The scheme of financing sales to Europe would be more alluring if 
a revival of business on the high price level of the first part of 1920 
could be foreseen. But the mamtenance of such a price level is neither 
possible nor desirable. It has already been lowered everywhere. 
The revival of American business on the basis of lower prices is 
inevitable. If the. price of goods is to be lower, costs must be lowered 
enough to give a reasonable margin of profit. This applies not 
onl5[ to production for the domestic market but production for 
foreign markets. The lowering of costs demands a higher d^ree of 
efficiency in production. This higher efficiency must be found in 
o^)ital as well as labor. There must be the use of adequate and 
efficient capital equipment. American transportation in particular 
has capital needs that must be met. It is important, therefore, in 
fact of major importance, that the question of business revival be 
considered in relation to the problem of the extent to which Ameri* 
can capital should be exported. 
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THE REVIVAL OF AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

The main thread of the argument in this paper is that the revival 
of American business wiU be worked out on the basis of the domestic 
market and a more normal foreign trade. 

In turning attention to domestic trade the question of capital 
needs at home must receive attention. In considering American 
export trade due regard must be had not only for schemes for financ- 
ing that trade, but also for the *^ doctrine of comparative costs." 
Full thought must likewise be given to the correction of monetary 
conditions in Europe through deflation, taxation, and economj. The 
fact must not be overlooked that fiuropeans must restrict imports. 
If European nations are to deflate their currencies, pay taxes, and 
work, tney will have less demand for anything from the United 
States other than what aids them to manufacture goods and sell 
them chiefly in the American market. If certain of the European 
nations are impoverished, their position will not be greatly improved 
by America's nnancing sales of goods without adequate considera- 
tion of the risk involved or thought of the extent to which capital 
should be exported. If Europe is impoverished, improvement of the 
condition of her peoples wul not be brought aoout by forcing 
America to the same condition. 

Foreign trade has been emphasized to such a degree of late that 
thought of business revival is largely in terms of exports and foreign 
financing. If it were necessarv lor the people of tne United Sta^s 
to await the rehabilitation of Europe before they could enjoy a fuller 
measure of prosperity, they might have to wait a very long time. 
Just how long, no one knows. Such a prospect is far from comfort- 
ing at a time when gloom enough engulfs American business. It 
was in the hope that a shift of emphasis from foreign to domestic 
trade would carry a message of encouragement that this paper was 
prepared. An j^erican perspective shows that measures at home 
can and should be taken. There need be no paralysis of action with 
the world's greatest domestic market at hana and controllable. To 
emphasize tnis point, an exaggerated statement might almost be 
risked, that if we take care of our 92 or 93 per cent of domestic busi- 
ness, the 7 per cent of foreign business will take care of itself. 

This is ciQculated to be a message of comfort and cheer to all who 
have not lost the power of self-help. What is needed is courage, 
straight thinking, tne restoration of a sound moral code, but above 
aU action. 
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July 12 (calendar day, July 14), 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
RelationB and ordered to be printed. 



Department op State, 
Washington, July 12, 1921. 
Hon. Calvin Cooudge, 

Vice President of the United States, 

United States Senate. 
Sir: Referring to the appropriation annually made in the Diplo- 
matic and Con^ar act "lor the contribution of the United States 
toward the maintenance of the Interparhamentary Union for the 
Promotion of International Arbitration/' I have the honor to inclose 
herewith, in order that the matter may be brought to the knowledge 
of the Members of the Senate interested, a copy of a dispatch from 
the American Legation at Stockholm, transnutting a circular from 
the Swedish group of the union to the presidents of the interpar- 
hamentary groups inviting the different groups to the nineteenth 
conference of the imion to be held in Stockholm, August 17-19, 
1921, together with another circular outlining the agenda for the 
conference. 

I have addressed a similar communication to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, ♦ 

Charles E. Hughes. 
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Stockholm, JuTie 9, 1921. 
The Secretary op State, 

Washington. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith in duplicate a circular 
from the Swedish group of the Interparliamentary Union to the pres- 
idents of the interparliamentary ctouds inviting the different groups 
to the Nineteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, to be 
held in Stockholm August 17-19, 1921. There is also inclosed 
another circular outlining the agenda for the conference. I have the 
honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Sheldon Leavitt Crosby, 
Charge d^Af aires ad interim. 



Interparliamentary Union, Swedish Group, 

Stockholm, May 24, 1921. 
To the Presidents of the Interparliamentary Groups. 

Mr. President, Honored Colleague: The Swedish group of 
the Interparliamentarv Union has herewith the honor of inviting 
your group to send delegates — to the number fixed in the rules 
mdicated by the council on the 12th of April last — to take part in 
the nineteenth conference, which will be held in the Swedish rarUa- 
ment House (Riksdagshuset) in Stockholm, August 17-19 next. 
The Interparliamentary Bureau will inform you of the exact number 
of the delegates of your group. 

Respecting the agenda of the conference, we take the hberty of 
referring you to the circular issued on the 20th of last month by the 
Interparliamentary Bureau. 

A reception of the delegates will be arranged by the Swedish 
group for the evening of Tuesday, August 16. 

An arrangement has been made with the Grand Hotel — the prin- 
cipal hotel m Stockholm — to provide accommodation for all mem- 
bers of the conference on favorable terms. Applications have to be 
made direct to Grand Hotel, Stockholm, Sweden, if possible before 
August 1 next, in order that provision may be made for the particular 
wants of the delegates. 

Information respecting reduced fares on the Swedish State Rail- 
ways, a time-table giving the most important routes to and through 
Sweden, and also a map of Stockholm, will be sent in a few days to 
the secretary of your group. Information can also be had direct, 
free of charge, respecting journeys to and through Sweden, by apply- 
ing to Kungl. Automobuklubben, Turistavdelningen, 3 Nybrogatan, 
Stockholm (telegrams, ^'Autoclub'O, or to Svenska Turistforenin- 
gen, 16 Norrlandsgatan, Stockholm. 

We should be obliged by your kind reply as soon as possible and 
not later than June 30 next, xmder the address, Interparlament, 
Riksdagshuset, Stockholm St., Sweden, together with a list of the 
members of your group who will take part in the conference. Tliis 
list, typewritten or printed, should state the full names, titles, and 
addresses of the delegates in question, and, if possible (for the con- 
venience of the press committee), should be accompanied by each 
delegate's photograph, together with a short biographical notice. 
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Passports should be obtained in good time with the vis6 for Sweden ; 
and in connection with the latter it should be stated that the holder 
intends to take part in the conference. 

Simultaneously with the dispatch of this circular to you, there is 
being sent a number of copies to the secretary of your group for the 
purpose of distribution. 

Snould there be no secretary to your group, the work of the re- 
ception committee would be considerably facilitated if one of your 
members were appointed to imdertake the whole of the future corres- 
pondence in this matter with the committee. 

With an assurance of our sincerest esteem, we remain, dear sir, 
most cordially and respectfully, yours, 

On behalf of the Swedish group: 

Theodor Adelsward, President. 
P. WiDBGBEN, Secretary. 



Interparliamentary Union, 

Geneva, April 20 y 1981. 

Dear Mr. President: We have the honor to advise you that, 
according to the decision of the Interparliamentary Council, the 
Nineteenth Interparliamentary Conference will take place at Stock- 
holm, from Wednesday to Friday, August 17 to 19. As you know, 
our Swedish colleagues had already invited the conference to meet 
at Stockholm in August, 1914. Sweden could then celebrate an 
uninterrupted peace of a hundred years with all the nations of the 
world. It was at the same time the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
existence of our union. The outbreak of the World War prevented 
the meeting in 1914. 

The Swedish group has desired to renew its invitation for the 
present year, when the union will resume its full activity, and we 
venture to hope that our groups will hasten to accept the invitation. 
The Swedish Parliament and Government have shown their interest 
in interparliamentary cooperation by according an important subsidy 
toward the expenses of the conference. 

agenda op the conference. 

1. Election of the president and constitution of the bureau of the 
conference. 

2. Report of the Interparliamentary Bureau on the activity of the 
council since the eighteenth conference (art. 12 of the regulations of 
the coimcil). 

3. The Interparliamentary Union and the League of Nations. 

4. The Interparliamentary Union and the Stemational Labor 
Office. 

5. Revision of the statutes of the union; rules for the election of 
delegates of the groups to the interparliamentary conferences; report 
of the organization commission. 

6. Reduction of armaments. 

7. The international economical and iinancial problem and the 
i*eague of Nations. 
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8. Organization of the procedures of inquiry and conciliation 
within the League of Nations. 

9. Communication of the names of the delegates of the groups to 
the Interparliamentary Council for the period between the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth conference. According to article 12 of the 
statutes of the union, the two delegates to the council are designated 
by their group at least one month before the opening of the con- 
ference. These designations are communicated to me Interpar- 
liamentary Bureau, wiich transmits them to the conference. 

10. Election of three members of the executive committee to take 
the places of Baron de Plener (Austria), resigned (until the nine- 
teenth conference); Mr. Tydeman (Netherlands), deceased (until 
the twentieth conference); and Mr. EJickhoff (Gtenmoiy), resigned 
(im til the twenty-first conference). The executive committee is 
actually composed of Lord Weardale (British Empire), chairman, 
and at the same time president of the council; Mr. Houzeau de 
Lehaie (Belgium), until the twentv-second conference: Baron Adel- 
sward (SwMen), Mr. van Kol (Netherlands), and Mr. Scherrer- 
FuUemann (Switzerland). The three last named have been pro- 
visionally elected by the coimcil, pending the final ejections by the 
next conference. At its last sitting, on April 12, 1921, the council, 
to its regret, had to accept the resignation of Mr. Houzeau de Lehaie 
as member of the executive committee. The council, however, 
only accepted Mr. Houseau's resignation provisionally, ana expressed 
the hope that Mr. Houzeau might shortly reconsider his decision. 
It asked the first delegate to the council from the Itedian group, the 
former minister of the treasury, Senator Schanzer, to replace Mr. 
Houzeau, pending the final decision of the Stockholm conierence. 

11. Place of meeting of the twentieth conference. 

The rapporteurs for the different questions on the agenda have 
been provisionally designated by the coimcil. Their names will be 
communicated to you later on, as soon as we have received their 
acceptance. They will be asked to communicate summaries of their 
reports to the bureau, and the executive committee will meet during 
June in order to draft, in agreement with the rapporteurs, the 
different resolutions to be submitted to the conference. The draft 
resolutions, as well as summaries of the reports, will be printed and 
distributed before the conference to all the members having 
announced their intention of going to Stockholm. 

Among the objects on the agenda, we call your special attention to 
No. 5, ''Kevision of the statutes; rules for the election of delegates 
of the groups to the interparUamentary conferences." 

The documents of the organization commission, which will submit 
its report at Stockholm, have been published in pamphlet form, and 
a certain number of copies have been sent to the groups. 

In this connection, we beg leave to remind you of article 18 of the 
statutes, which runs as follows: 

Proposals to alter the statutes most be made formally by writing, and sent to the 
Interparliamentary Bureau at least three months before the meeting of the conference. 
The bureau shall communicate them inmiediately to the various national groups. 
The bureau shall also commtmicate to them the final proposals or amendmentB at 
least three months before the meeting of the conference. 
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If your group or one of its members should have the intention of 
proposing either an amendment to the proposal of the organization 
commission, or eventuaUv modifications in other articles oi the stat- 
utes, it would be desirable that the Interparhamentary Bureau were 
advised before the meeting of the committee in June. In this way 
the proposals could be printed and distributed with the smnmaries of 
the reports and the draft resolutions. 

PABTICIPATION IN THE CONFERENCE. 

Already at its meeting in October, 1919, the council decided in 
principle that under the prevailing circumstances the next conference 
should be composed of a Umited number of representatives of the 
groups. At its last sitting the coimcil adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

The groups will have the right to be represented at the Stockholm conference by 
their two delegates to ^e council, and besides by a number of members regulated as 
follows: A number of members until 50 entitles to 5 representatives: members from 
51-60, 6 representatives; members from 61-70, 7 representatives; and so on until the 
number of 100, which entitles to 10 representatives, besides the two delegates to 
the council. For each 20 members, or fraction of 20 above 100, a group will be entitled 
to an additional repiesentative. Consequently, for 101-120 members, 11 representa- 
tives; 121-140 membeis, 12 representatives; 201-220 members, 16 representatives; 
301-320 members, 21 representatives; and so on, always besides the two delegates to 
the council. 

The next number of the Bulletin Interparlementaire will give a 
table of the distribution of membership at the Stockholm conference. 

At its last sitting the council expressed the view that at the next 
conference family members of the adherents to the conference should 
not be expressly invited. You will receive direct from the Swedish 
interparliamentary group a letter of invitation, which will give you 
all necessary information with regard to the stav at Stockholm. 

It would considerably facilitate the task of organization if the 
groups were kind enough to send as quicklv as possible the list of 
their members who will take part in the conference. The list should 
be printed or typewritten and be sent both to the Swedish inter- 
parliamentary group, Riksdagen, Stockholm, St., and to the Inter- 
parliamentary Bureau, 14, rue de I'Ecole de M6decine, Geneva. When 
sending the list you will please inform us whether you desire that the 
documents prepared for the members of the conference should all be 
sent to the secretariat of your group, or you prefer to have them 
addressed to each member indiviaually. In the latter case the neces- 
sarv address should be given for each of the members. 

All announcements of participation in the conference should be 
made before July 1. 

In view of the experiences from earher conferences we take leave 
to ask you only to announce as members of the conference those 
having the fixed intention of going there. If any of your colleagues, 
having announced participation in the conference, should be pre- 
vented from giving effect to their intention, they are asked imme- 
diately to advise both the Swedish group and the Interparhamentary 
Bureau as soon as it becomes clear to tnem that they can not go, at 
the latest a fortnight before the date fixed for the conference. In this 
way considerable work wiU be spared our Swedish colleagues and 
useless expense will also be saved. 
8 D— 67-1— vol 9 49 
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We can send you at your request the number at copies of the present 
circular which you nught wisn for the members oi your group, and 
you would oblige us by saying whether the number you now receive 
will be sufficient, or if you want some extra copies. 

In the hope that your group will be representated in good numbers 
at the nineteenth conference, we beg to remain, dear Mr. President, 
Yours, very faithfully, 

Weabdale, 
President of the InterpariiamerUary OouncU. 
Chr.-L Lanob, 
Secretary Oenend. 

o 
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67th G0NORE88, ) SENATE. ( Document 

Ist Session. J ( No. 52. 



LAWS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF ATiASKA. 



MESSAGE 

FBOM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSMITTING, 



FUBSUANT TO LAW, A COPY OF THB SESSION LAWS, BESOLT7TIONS, 
AND MEHOBIALS OF THB FIFTH BEGTTLAIt SESSION OF THE 
TEBBrrOBIAL LEGISLATTJItE OF ALASKA, CONVENED AT JUNE ATT, 
THE CAPITAL, ON MABCH 7, 1021, AND ADJOURNED MAY 5, 1021. 



July 19, 1921. — ^Message read, referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, and ordered to be printed. 



To the Senate and House op Repbesentatives: 

In compliance with the requirements of section 20 of the act of 
Confess entitled **An act to create a legislative assembly in the 




copy 

fifth regular session of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska, con- 
vened at Jimeau, the capital, on the 7th day of March, 1921, and 
adjourned sine die the 6tn day of May, 1921. 

Wabben G. Habding. 
The White House, Jvly 19, 1921. 
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67th Congiosss, ) SENATE. f Document 

l8t Sesgion. ) ( No. 53. 



CLAIM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRANSMITTING ~~ ' ''" * ' 

A LETTBB FROKTHE SEOBETABY OF STATE, WITH AOCOHP ANTING 
PAPEBS, IN BELATION TO A CLAIM PBESENTED BY THE GOVEBN- 
MENT OF NOBWAY AGAINST THE GOVEBNMENT OF THE XTNITED 
STATES ON ACOOTTNT OF THE DETENTION OF THBEE MEMBEBS 
OF THB CBEW OF THE NOBWEGIAN SHIP ^^INGBID." 



July 22, 1921.— Read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to 

be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in relation 
to a claim presented by the Government of Norway against the 
Government of the United States, based on th» action of the authori- 
ties of Hudson County, N. J., in holding for their appearance as 
witnesses in a criminal case in that county, in violation of treaty 
provisions between the United States and Norway, as the Norwegian 
Government alleges, three members of the crew of a Norwegian ship 
called the Ingrid, and I recommend that, as an act of grace, and 
without reference to the question of the liability of the United States, 
an appropriation be made to effect a settlement of this claim in 
accordance with the reconunendation of the Secretary of State. 

In view of the comparatively small amount of this claim and in- 
view of the lapse of tmie since the case was first presented to the 
Congress, I hope that provision may be made for the payment thereof 
at an early date. 

Wauben G. Harding. 

The White House, July 22, 1921. 
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The President: 

I have the honor to present herewith for your consideration a copj 
of a note dated June 15, 1921, from the Norwegian minister at this 
Capital in further reference to the claim presented by the Govern- 
ment of Norway against the Government of the United States based 
on the action of the authorities of Hudson Coimty, N. J., in holding 
for their appearance as witnesses in a criminal case in that county, 
in violation, as the Norwegian Government alleges, of treaty pro- 
visions between the United States and Norway, three members of 
the crew of a Norwegian ship called the Ingrid, 

I may state that this claim was brought to the attention of Con- 
gress in messages from the President dated October 7, 1914, Januarv 
7, 1916, April 28, 1917, and February 28, 1920, which are printedf, 
respectively, in House Document 1172, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session; Senate Document 239, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session; 
House Document 81, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session; and House 
Document 664, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session. 

In view of all the facts and circumstances of the case, and particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the seamen of the In^rid imquestionably 
suffered considerable hardship as a result of their detention, I have 
the honor to recommend that the Congress be requested to make, 
as an act of grace, and without reference to the question of the liability 
of the United States, an appropriation of $2,200 to pay Uie personal 
indemnity recjuested in behalf of the seamen and to cover the expenses 
of legal services in connection with the habeas corpus proceedings 
which were instituted to obtain the release of these men. 

The principal correspondence in the case accompanied the Presi- 
dent's message of October 7, 1914, referred to above, and together 
with the message is printed in Document 1172, House of Representa- 
tives, Sixty-third Congress, second session, a copy of whicn I have 
the honor nerewith to inclose. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Charles E. Hughes. 

Department op State, 

Washington, Jvly 21, 1921. 



Legation of Norway, 
Washington, D. C, June 15, 1921. 

Mr. Secretary op State : I have the honor to refer to earher 
correspondence, latest a note from the Department of State of Decem- 
ber 31. 1920, and my note of January 6, 1921, regarding the claim of 
three members of the crew of the Norwegian ship Ingrxd against the 
Government of the United States. In the said note the then Secre- 
tary of State was kind enough to inform me that he had forwarded 
copies of my note to the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, and 
to the Hon. Stephen G. Porter, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs oi the House of Representatives, and had expressed 
the hope that some action might be taken at an early date to adjust 
this long-pending claim. 

As a new Congress of the United States has now convened, 1 
venture to bring this matter once more to your excellency's kmd 
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attention. Ten vears have elapsed since the event took place which 
originated the claim and I therefore have the honor to renew my 
application that through your excellency's kind intervention steps 
may be taken in order to nave this smaU matter of a long standing 
settled, and I hope to receive your excellency's kind assistance in 
order that a favorable decision may soon be forthcoming. 

Please accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

H. Beyn. 

Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State. 



(Hoose ]>ooiim«Qt No. 1172, Sixty-third CongrMS, 8«oond aaesion.) 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in rela- 
tion to a claim presented bv the Government of Norway against this 
Government on accoimt of the action of the authorities of Hudson 
CJounty, N. J., in holding for their appearance as witnesses in a crimi- 
nal case in that county, m violation of treaty provisions between the 
United States and Norway, as the Norwegian Government alleges, 
three members of the crew of a Norwegian snip called the Ingridy and 
I recommend that, as an act of CTace, and without reference to the 
question of the liability of the United States, an appropriation be 
made to effect a settlement of this claim in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of State. 

WooDROw Wilson. 

The White House, October 7, 1914. 



The President: 

On February 1, 1911, a cargo of dynamite exploded at Jersey City, 
causing considerable damage to a Norwegian snip called the ingrid, 
which was lying in the harbor near the place where the accident 
occurred. A short time after the explosion had taken place three 
members of the crew of the Ingrid were arrested by the New Jersey 
authorities and confined in the Hudson County jail, they bein^ con- 
sidered important witnesses in the case involving the responsibility 
for the explosion in the harbor. Tlie consul general of Norway in 
New York conferred with the local authorities regarding the matter 
and asked that the seamen be released, but the authorities refused this 
request, basing their refusal on certain provisions of the law of New 
Jersey which tney represented authorized the detention of the men 
as witnesses. At the instance of the Norwegian Legation, the de- 
partment brought the complaint of the seamen to the attention of the 
governor of New Jersey who in reply advised the department that 
it seemed plain to him that it was necessary to detain the men for 
the present in order that justice might be done in the serious matter 
of the explosion. Although the detention of the seamen appears 
to have been a rather harsn act, it seems clear that the authorities 
acted in good faith and with due observance of the forms of law in 
holding the men as witnesses. 

On March 6, 1911, an order for the release of the sailors was issued 
by the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of New 
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Jersey, in which habeas corpus proceedings had been instituted. It 
thus appears that the men were detained about a month, being held 
for this length of time as witnesses in default of furnishing bonds 
in the sum of $500 each. It appears that the following treaty pro- 
vision contained in Article VII of the treaty of amity and commerce 
concluded April 3, 1783, between the United States and Sweden, 
was invoked m behalf of the seamen: 

All and every the subjects and inhabitants of the Kingdom of Sweden, as well as 
those of the United States^ shall be permitted to navigate with their vesself^. in all 
safety and freedom and without any regard to those to whom the merchandise and 
cargoes may belong, from any port whatever; ♦ * *. 

The Norwegian Government has asked this Government to pay an 
indemnity of $400 to each of the sailors and tiie sum of $1,587.7.8, 
the amoimt spent for legal services in connection with the habeas 
corpus proceedings which were instituted to obtain the release of 
these men. 

The department has informed the Norwegian Government to the 
effect that it can not admit liability on the part of this Government 
to pay an indemnity to the Norwegian Government in satisfaction 
of mis claim; that it appears that the seamen of the Ingrid, although 
temporarily detained under the order of an inferior State tribunal, 
were promptly discharged on application to the appropriate depart- 
ment of this Government; and that the Department of State does not 
consider that there was any violation oi the treaty rights which 
were asserted in their behalf by the Government of Norway. The 
Norwegian Government, however, has continued to press the claim. 
It takes the position that since a Federal court of tnis coimtry has 
decided that treaty provisions between the United States and Nor- 
way stood in the way of the detention of the seamen the Government 
of the United States has become liable for the breach of such treaty 
provisions. 

In view of all the facts and circumstances of this claim, and par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the seamen of the In^rid imques- 
tionably suffered considerable hardship as a result of their detention, 
the Secretary of State has the honor to recommend that the Congress 
be requested to make, as an act of grace and without reference to 
the question of the liability of the United States, an appropriation 
of $2,200 to pay the personal indemnity requested in behalf of each 
of the seamen and a reasonable sum to cover the expenses of legal 
services in connection with the habeas corpus proceedings v/hich 
were instituted to obtain the release of tbese men. 

In this relation the Secretary of State has the honor to lay before 
the President, with a view to their transmission to Congress, for the 
consideration of that body in connection with this case, copies of 
correspondence between the Norwegian Legation and the Depart- 
ment of State in regard to the claim for an indemnity against the 
Government of the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. J. Bbyan. 

Department of State, 

Washington^ October 5, 1914* 
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Legation of Nortvay, 
Washinfftonj D, (7., February P, 1911. 

Sir: On the 1st instant a cargo of dynamite exploded in a railway 
wagon in Communipaw, Jersey City, and the explosion caused con- 
siderable damage to the Norwegian ship Ingrid, which was lying in 
the harbor near the place where the accident occurred. 

Some time after the explosion had taken place a detective went on 
board the Ingrid, went into conversation with some of the crew, and 
finally ordered tne following of the crew, viz, Second Mate Tiygve 
Andersen, Deck Boy Sigurd Nilsen, and young man Arthur Ras- 
mussen to go ashore with him in order to make statements of what 
they knew about the explosion. They did so; and when ashore they 
were arrested and confined to Hudson County jail, not because they 
were suspected of having committed any crime or offense or ajiy thing 
unlawful, but only because they were considered to be important wit- 
nesses in the case and to be able to state where the explosion broke out. 

The consul general of Norway in New York on the 6th instant 
spoke with the district attorney concerned and with one of the judges, 
and claimed that the said men belonging to the Norwegian ship be 
released; but the release was refused, the refusal being based upon 
articles 14, 15, and 22 of the law of New Jersey dated 27th of March, 
1874, the said authorities pretending that the presence of the sailors 
in question had to be secured. The authorities furthermore declared 
that weeks, and perhaps months, might expire before the arrested 
men could be released. 

It seems to me that it caji hardly have been the intention of the 
legislators of the State of New Jersey that the said law articles 
should be applicable to the crews of foreign ships visiting the ports 
of said State, as this would cause serious obstacles to the commerce 
and be in contradiction with the safety and freedom generally 
granted among nations to the international navigation . 

Moreover, in my opinion, the arrest of these sailors is against pre- 
vailing treaty regulations between Norway and the United States. 
By Article aVII of the treaty of the 4th of Julv, 1827, between 
Norway and Sweden and the United States, article 7 of the treaty 
concluded on April 3, 1783, between Sweden and the United States 
is revived also for Norway, and said article 7 prescribes: 

All and every the subjects and inhabitants of the Kingdom of Sweden, as well 
as those of the United States, shall be permitted to navigate with their vessels in 
all safety and freedom from any port whatever. * ♦ * 

I think it can not be rightly said that Norwegian vessels are 
allowed to navigate in all safety and freedom from any American 
port whatever if it should be allowed to put their crews into jail in 
cases when the members of the crew are not suspected of having com- 
mitted anything against the laws of the United States. 

I am quite well aware that the Ingrid is so badly damaged by the 
explosion that she probably can not continue her voyage; but this 
circumstance can clearly not interfere with the question of principle 
whether the crews can be taken away from Norwegian ships and 
withheld in arrest only because their presence might be useful to 
authorities or private persons. 

I venture to trust that vour excellency may find it convenient to 
take this matter up^ and 1 should feel greatly obhged to your excel- 
lency for kindly brmging orders to be issued to the effect that the 
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three sailors from the Ingrid bo released from the arrest without 
delay. I beg to add that two of the seamen are Norwegians and one 
is a Dane. 

Inclosing a cut from a New York newspaper treating the case, and 
thanking you beforehand for what your excellency should be pleased 
to do in this matter, I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
your excellency the assurances of my highest consideration. 

H. Brtn. 

Legation of Norway, 
Northeast Harbor, Me., July 28, 1911. 
His Excellency P. C. Knox, 

Secretary of State, etc. 

Sir: Referring to former correspondence, latest your excellency's 
note of March 16, 1911, I have the honor, acting under instructions 
from my Government, to address you again in the matter of the three 
sailors irom the Norwegian ship Ingnd, who were arrested on the 
3d of Februarv last by American authorities and held m prison as 
witnesses of tne explosion at Communipaw Docks, and wno were, 
after habeas corpus proceedings, released on the Gth of March last 
by decision of tne United* States circuit court at Trenton, which 
court held that the seamen's detention was in violation of existing 
treaty between Norwav and the United States. 

My Government, wno has been made acquainted with the corre- 
spondence between this legation and the State Department as well 
as with the other documents regarding the case, has directed me to 
submit the matter to your excellency s kind consideration in order 
that the three sailors — Second Mate Trygve Anderson, Deck Boy 
Sigiu-d Nilsen, and young man Arthur Kasmussel — may obtain a 
compensation from tne American Government for the detention in- 
flicted upon them by the New Jersey authorities, and in order that 
the sailors' expenses for legal assistance during the habeas corpus 
proceedings may be refunded. This request is oased upon the fact 
that it has been decided by an Amencan Federal court (Circuit 
Court of the United States of America for the District of New Jersey) 
that the American authorities in arresting the said sailors acted m 
violation of the treaty between Norway and the United States — 
which decision, as your excellency will be aware of, has not been 
appealed from. In view of this fact it seems proper that the ex- 

Eenses incmred on accoimt of the proceedings in tne case ought to 
e paid by the American Government ana not by the detained 
sailors themselves — ^who committed no wrongful act — ^nor eventually 
by the Norwegian Government on their behalf. 

In its letter of 14th of February last the State Department made 
the observation "that provision for the detention of witnesses to 
insure their appearance when their testimony is required, similar 
to that made by the laws of New Jersey, is common to the jurispru- 
dence of most ii not all coimtries." In reply to this observation my 
Government has instructed me to state that such provision is quite 
unknown to the jurisprudence of the northern European countries 
and, it is presumed, also to the jurisprudence of most European coim- 
tries. In those coimtries permission to detain witnesses is granted 
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only in the cases in which witnesses refuse to give evidence or refuse 
to be sworn. 

Adding that my Government deems that the compensation in this 
case ougnt to amount to at least S400 to each of the three sailors^ I 
venture to ask that your excellency, considering the facts set forth 
above, will kindly cause this compensation to be granted by the 
American Government, and also that the sailors' expenses for legal 
assistance during the habeas corpus proceedings, $1,587.78 (as stated 
per inclosed vouchers), be refunded at the same time. 

I inclose for your excellency's information the following docu- 
ments, relative to the habeas corpus proceedings: 

1. Copy of commitment. 

2. Copy of petition. 

3. Copy of writ. 

4. Copy of return. 

5. Copy of the Norw^ian consul general in New York's petition of intervention. 

6. Copy of the brief which was furnished to the judge before the hearing. 

7. Certified copy of order of discharge. 

Furthermore I inclose: 

8. Copy of agreement between Trygve Andersen and Mr. Pierre P. Garven. 

9. Bill from Moaars. Thompson &. Ballentine, attorneys and counselors at law, New 
York, amounting to $1,097.67. 

This bill is accompanied by — 

10. Bill from Messrs. MacLear <& Fort, counselors at law. New Jersey, amounting 
to $490.11. 

11. A cutting from the New York Sun, March 7, 1911, in which is reported the 
judge's decision in the case, etc. 

Expressing the hope of receiving a favorable answer, I avail mvself 
of the opportunity to renew to your excellency the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

LUDWIG AUBERT, 

Charge d^ Affaires ad interim. 



Legation of Norway, 
Washington, D. C, December £9, 1911, 
His Excellency Hon. P. C. Knox, 

Secretary of State, etc, 

Mr. Secretary op State: In a note to Mr. Aubert, dated Septem- 
ber 23, 1911, the Acting Secretary of State has suggested that the 
question of indemnity growing out of the fact that tEee sailors from 
tne Norwegian ship Ingrid had been arrested and imprisoned upon 
conmiitment issued by an officer of the Second Criminal Court of 
Jersey City on the 4th of February, 1911, in violation of the treaty 
of commerce existing between Norway and the United States, ought 
to be brought before the United States courts before resort could 
properly be had to the presentation of a diplomatic claim. In the 
same note the Acting Secretary of State has stated that the attorney 
general of the State of New Jeraey had expressed the opinion that 
the members of the board of chosen freeholders of the county of 
Hudson are the persons responsible under the conditions presented 
in this case, and that the prosecutor of pleas of the county might be 
joined with them in a civil suit. 

On this occasion I beg to point out that the illegal writ by which 
these sailors were conumtted to imprisonment was issued by an officer 
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of the Second Criminal Court of Jersey City on the date of February 
4, 1911, and even though other American authorities may be implied 
in the illegal proceedings in this matter, this circumstance can not 
obscure the fact that the olBBcer of the criminal coiu-t who issued the 
unlawful order of imprisonment was imder the obligation, when 
acting in his official capacity, to respect and observe the treaties of 
the United States. Copy of the conamitment was annexed to Mr. 
Aubert^s note to yoiu* excellencv of July 28. 1911. 

Furthermore, I beg to state tnat the three seamen, being destitute' 
of means, and an luilawful arrest being considered in Norwav as 
well as in the United States a matter of high importance, the Nor- 
wegian Government found itself under the necessity of guaranteeing 
the expenses involved in instituting habeas corpus proceedings before 
the United States Circuit Court tor the District of New Jersey in 
order to obtain the release of the unlawfully-arrested seamen. The 
circuit court recognized that the imprisonment was in violation of 
the treaty and ordered the release of the seamen. 

As regards the question of indemnity to the three seamen for the 
unlawful imprisonment inflicted upon them by the said criminal 
court, the advice to seek remedy in a civil suit before the courts of 
this country would not help them much, as they do not possess the 
necessary means to take such action. The seamen therefore consider 
this advice an equivalent to a refusal of justice. 

In this connection I beg to state that if any action is to be taken 
against the second criminal court of Jersey City for its violation 
of the treaty it will evidently devolve upon the United States Grov- 
emment to take such action. 

I furthermore venture to state that various messages transmitted 
to Congress show that it is in conformity with American practice 
that an American citizen who has been wronged by a foreign 
authority seeks redress through the American Government. Many 
instances might be cited in which the American Government has 
claimed and obtained redress from foreign Governments for arrest 
and other wrongs done to American citizens by foreign authorities 
in violation of international law or treaty. 

The same principles have also been followed when there has been 
Question of wrongs done to foreign subjects by an American au- 
thority. In this respect I need, I am sure, but to call to your excel- 
lency's attention the many cases in which the American Government, 
in oDeyance to the general feeling of justice prevailing in the United 
States, has, upon representation made by a foreign Government, 
granted indemnities to foreign subjects unlawfully arrested or other- 
wise wronged by American authorities. Especially I venture to call 
your exceflency's attention to the case mentioned in Senate Docu- 
ments No. 256, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session, and No. 29, Fifty- 
sixth Congress, second session, which case oflfers close analogies to 
the present case. 

According to instructions received from my Government, I have 
the honor to ask your excellency kindly to give the question of in- 
demnity for the unlawful arrest of the three sailors irom the Nor- 
wegian ship Ingrid renewed consideration, in order to bring it to the 
best possible solution. 

Please accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

H. Bbyn. 
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No» 237.] Department of State, 

Washington, June 21, 19 IS, 
Mr. H. Bryn, Minister of Norway. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yoiu* memo- 
randum of May 31, 1913, in which you refer to your note of Decem- 
ber 29, 1911, in regard to the presentation of a claim by your Gov- 
ernment against this Government on account of the action of the 
authorities of Hudson County, N, J., in holding for their appear- 
ance as witnesses in a criminal case in that county, in violation of 
treaty provision between the United States and Norway, as your 
Government contends, three members of the crew of the Norwegian 
ship Ingrid, The department has given this matter most thorough 
ana careful consideration, but does not find that there is any legal 
liability on the part of this Government to pay an indemnity as re- 
quested in the l^ation's note of July 28, 1911, of $400 to each of the 
sailors and the sum of $1,587.78, the amoimt expended for legal 
services in connection with habeas corpus proceedings which were 
instituted to obtain the release of the seamen. 

As you will recall, the facts and circumstances connected with this 
claim are briefly stated as follows: 

On February 1, 1911, a cargo of dynamite exploded at Jersey City, 
causing considerable damage to the Ingrid, wnich was lying in the 
harbor near the place where the accident occurred* A short time 
after the explosion had taken place, three members of the crew of 
the Ingrid were arrested by the New Jersey authorities and confined 
in the Hudson County jail, they being considered important wit- 
nesses in the case involving the responsibiUty for the explosion in 
the harbor. The consul general of Norway in New York conferred 
with the local authorities regarding the matter and asked that the 
seamen be released, but the authorities refused this request, basing 
their refusal on certain provisions of the law of New Jersey^ which, 
they represented, authorized the detention of the men as witnesses. 
At the mstance of yom* legation, the department brought the com- 
plaint of the seamen to the attention of the governor oi New Jersey, 
who in reply advised the department that it seemed plain to him that 
it was necessary to detain the men for the present, m order that jus- 
tice might be successfully administered in the serious matter of the 
explosion. On March G, 1911, an order for the release of the sailors 
was issued by the Circuit Coiu-t of the United States for the District 
of New Jersey, in which habeas corpus proceedings had been insti- 
tuted. It thus appears that the men were detained about a month, 
being held for this length of time as witnesses in default of furnish- 
ing bonds in the sum of $500 each. 

Under date of September 23, 1911, the department advised your 
legation that the governor of New Jersey, to whom the claim pre- 
sented by you haa been referred, had informed the department that 
the attorney general of New Jersey had expressed the opinion that 
the members of the board of chosen freeholders of the county of Hud- 
son were the persons responsible under the conditions presented in 
the case (if legal Uability attached to any of the officials concerned 
in the matter) and that the prosecutor oi pleas of the county might 
be joined with them in a civil suit. The department suggested that, 
in view of the opinion, the seamen should exhaust their legal reme- 
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djc« in the appropriate courts before resort could properiy be bad to 
the presentation of a diplomatic claim in their beban. 

It seenw clear that the local New Jersey authorities acted in good 
faith and with due obserrance of the forms of law in holding the 
fteamen as witnesses. The measures taken to detain these men were 
su^'h as citizens of this country whose testimony it should be deemed 
important to have with a view to insuring the proper administration 
of justice might be subjected to in a given case. If a Grovemment 
may not use against aliens, as well as against its own nationals, the 
reco^ized methods of procuring the attendance of witnesses in 
crimmal cases, including that of oinding witnesses by recognizance 
to appear and give testimony, then its criminal procedure may at 
times be rendered wholly inenective. 

However, as previously observed, in the particular case imder con- 
sideration, the Federal courts at Trenton, N. J., directed the release 
of the seamen of the Ingrid on appUcation being made to it for that 
purpose through proper judicial proceedings, it ap]>ears therefore 
that the alien seamen of the Ingrid, although temporarily detained 
under the order of an inferior State tribunal, were promptly dis- 
charged on application to the proper department of this Govern- 
ment, and that there has been no violation of the rights which were 
asserted in their behalf by jour Grovemment imder the following 
treaty provision, contained in Article VII of the treaty of amity 
and commerce concluded April 8, 1783, between the United States 
and Sweden: 

All and every the subjecta and inhabitants of the Kindgom of Sweden, as well 
as those of the United States, shall be permitted to navigate with their vessels, in 
all safety and freedom, and without any regard to those to whom the merchandise 
and cargoes may belong, from any port whatever. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The department has noted the statements in your note of December 
29, 1911, to the effect that the seamen of the Ingrid who were de- 
tained by the New Jersey authorities do not pK)8sess the necessary 
means to pursue such legjal remedies as might be open to them in an 
action for alleged false imprisonment against the responsible New 
Jersey officers. The department can not consider this fact as afford- 
ing a basis for the presentation of a diplomatic claim, nor as in any 
way affecting the rule of international law that a claimant against a 
foreign Government is not usually regarded as entitled to diplo- 
matic intervention by his own Government imtil he has exhausted 
his legal remedies in the appropriate tribunals of the coimtry against 
which he makes the claim. The department has taken this precise 
stand, both in a case of a claim presented against this Government by 
another nation in behalf of one of its nationals, and in the case of a 
citizen of this country desiring to present a claim against a foreign 
Government. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

For tne Secretary of State: 

J. B. Moore. 

Lbgation of Norwat, 

WasMn^oUy D. C, November 25, WIS, 
Mr. Secretary of State: Bv a note from the Hon. J. B. Moore 
dated Jime 21 « 1913, regarding tne claim of indemnity for the unlaw- 
ful arrest, at Jersey City in February, 1911, of threemembers of the 
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crew of the Norwegian ship Ingridy I was informed that the Depart- 
ment of State did not find that there was any legal Uability on the 
part of the Government of the United States to pay an indemnitv as 
requested in this legation's note of July 28, 1911, of $400 to each of 
the sailors and the sum of $1,587.78, the amount expended for legal 
services in connection with habeas corpus proceedings which were 
instituted to obtain the release of the seamen. 

Acting under instructions from my Government I have the honor 
to inform your excellency that the statements made in the Depart- 
ment of State's above-mentioned note of June 21, 1913, have failed 
to alter my Government's views of the case, as have been set forth in 
the legation's previous notes to the Department of State regarding 
the same. 

Please accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

H. Beyn. 

His Excellency Hon. W. J. Bryan, 

Secretary of State, etc. 
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67tk OoNonss, ) SENATE. j Doccmbnt 

Itt Stuion. S \ No. 54. 



OBLIGATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT TO THE 
RAILROADS. 



MESSAGE 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TmANMCnmfo 

A BBPOST niOK THE DIBECTOB QBNBBAI. OF BAIUbOADS ANB 
CAUJiro TRB ATTBNTIOH 07 COHQBESS TO THE OBLIGATIONS 
OF THE QOVEBMHEHT TO THE BAILBOADfi ANP ASXINa ITS CO- 
OPSBATIOV IN DISOHABQIHa THESE OBUaATIONS. 



July 22 (calendar day, July 26), 1921.— Read; referred to the CJommittee on 
Interstate Gommerce and ordered to be printed. 



2' a the Senate a/nd House of Bepresentatives: 

It is necessary to call the attention of Cone^ress to tiie obligations 
of the GoTeniment to the railroads, and a^ your cooperation in 
order to enable the Government to discharge these obligations. There 
is nothing new about them, but only recently has there come an 
understanding which seems well to justify a sincere endeavor to effect 
an «arly settl^n^it These obligations already have been recognized 
by the Congress in the passage of the transportation act restoring 
the railroads to their owners, but previous recognition was made in 
the contract under which the railroads were operated by the Govern- 
ment for the p^od of the World War. 

The contract covtering operation provided that the railways should 
be returned to their owners in as good condition as when taken over 
by the Government^ and the transportation act, recognizing that bet- 
terments and additions belong to capital account, provided that such 
sums as the railway companies owed the Government for betterments 
and new eauipment added during the period of Government opera- 
tion mi^ht oe funded. There has been at no time any question about 
tile justice of funding such indebtedness to the Government Indeed, 
it has been in progresB to a measurable decree ever since the return 
of the railroads to their owners. It has been limited, however, to 
such cases as those in which final settlements with the Bailway 
S D— 67-1— vol 9 60 
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Administration have been effected. The process is admittedly too 
slow to meet the difficult situation which the owners of the railroads 
have been facing, and I believe it essential to restore railway activi- 
ties and essentifd to the country's good fortune to hasten both fund- 
ing and settlement. 

Quite apart from the large sums owing to the Government, which 
we are morally and legally bound to ftmd, the Government admit- 
tedly owes the railway companies large sums on various accounts, 
such as compensation, depreciation, and maintenance. There has 
Seen a wide difference of opinion relating to the amount the (rov- 
ermnent owes due in the main to the claim of the owners that in spite 
of materials and hours of labor being estimated in proper relations 
to similar expenditure in the prewar test period, the ^^ inefficiency 
of labor " still left a wide diffecence between actual upkeep and the 
expenditure made during the (Government operation. 

In order to expedite settlement and funoing an informal under- 
standing, which IS all that is x>06sible or practical, has beeD reached, 
under which the railway claims based on the ** inefficiency of labor '^ 
are to be waived to hasten complete and final settlements, without 
surrender of any rights in court in case there is failure to settle. I 
have no doubt tnat early, final, and satisfactory settlements will be 
reached, since the p<dicy of the Railway Administration already has 
been effective in finally settling the accounts of roads filing claims 
amounting to $225,568,764, resulting in the payment of them of 
$68,141,222. 

The way now would seem to be clear to very early adjustment 
and relief, except for the fact that the Railway Administration, 
though possessing assets, does not command the funds necessary to 
meet what will be its admitted obligations. 

There is no thought to ask Congress for additional funds. Per- 
haps $500,000,000 will be necessary. The Railroad Administration 
has, or will have in the progress of funding, ample securities to meet 
all reauirements if Confess only will grant the authority^ to nego- 
tiate these securities andprovide the agency for their negotiation. 

With this end in view you are asked to extend tiie authority of 
the War Finance Corporation so that it may purchase these railway 
funding securities accepted by the Director General of Railroads. 
No added expense, no added investment is required on the part of 
the Government; there is no added liability, no added tax burden. 
It is merely the grant of authority necessary to enable a most useful 
and efficient Government agency* to use its available funds to pur- 
chase securities for which (Jongress already has authorized the issue, 
and turn them into the channels of finance* ready to float tiiem. 

I can readily believe that so simple a remedy will have your 
prompt sanction. The question of our obligation can not be raised, 
the wisdom of affording earljr relief is not to be doubted, and the 
avoidance of added appropriation or liability will appeal to Congress 
and the public alike. 

The after-war distresses of two great and fundamental activities 
have been riveting the anxious attention of the country. One is the 
readjustment and restoraticm of agriculture, the otho* is the distress 
of our railway ti'ansportation system. 
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Pending proposala for relief and their discussion have already 
brought to the attention of Congress the very promising possibilities 
of broadening the powers of the War Finance Corporation for the 
further relief of agriculture and live-stock production. This cor- 
poration has proven itself so helpful in the relief thus far under- 
taken that I can not help but believe that its broadened powers, as 
have been proposed to meet agricultural needs, will enable it wholly 
to meet the nation-wide emergency. This is an impelling moral 
obligation to American farming in all its larger aspects, and it will 
ke most gratifying to have your early sanction. 

In the case of the railroads there is a moral and a contractual 
obligation, and your favorable action is no less urgent and will no 
less appeal to public approval. Railway solvency and efficiency are 
essential to our healthrul industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
life. Everything hin^ on transportation. 

After necessary and drastic curtailments, after harrowing straits 
in meeting their financial difficulties, tlie railways need only this 
financial aid which the fulfillment of our obligations will bestow 
to inau^rate their far-reacliing revivaL Its effects will be felt in 
varied industries, and will banish to a large degree the depression 
which, though inevitable in war's aftermaui, we are all so anxious 
to see ended. 

I am appendix^ herewith memoranda concerning the progress of 
railroad I^uidation and revealing existing conditions whidi Con- 
gress will he interested to note while considering the simple remedy 
proposed for the relief of the situation. The information is sub- 
mitted by the Director General of the Railroads. 

Waerbn G. Habdinq. 

The WnrrE Houas, July 2tf, 1961. 



Memoranda from the Dibsctor Gej^erai* of the Raulroads. 
fbogrbss of railway uqumation, 

The total number of Federal controlled carriers, including subsid- 
iary companies, was 425. The mileage of the Federal controlled 
roads was 239,009. 

The number of claims on final settlement filed with the director 
general up to July 15, 1921, was 184, the aggregate amount claimed 
being $758,032,235. The mileage of the roads that have filed their 
claims aggregates 167,070. 

The amount of claims settled by the director general up to and 
including July 15, 1921, aggregated $225,568,764. These settlements 
represent some 43 per cent in number of the claims actually filed. 
The total a^iount paid in settlement as $68,141,227. 

The largest single dimuted item in final settlement is the claim 
for undermaintenanoe of way and structures and equipment. The 
undermaintenance claims represent more than 50 per cent of the 
total amount of claims filed. Included in these claims for under- 
maintenanoe is the much-discussed claim variously described as 
^inefficienqr of labor," ^ineffectiveness of labor," or " the difference 
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in the cost of applied material as bettfeen th« test and Federal con- 
trol periods,'' this item representing some 70 or 75 per cent of the 
total undermaintenance claims. 

Claims for inefficiency of labor have not been allowed by the Rail- 
road Administration, not only, as contended by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, because such claims are not contemplated by the standard 
contract, but they are of a too highly indefinite, speculatine, and con- 
tingent character to warrant consideration. 

In addition to the claims on final settlement, covering the various 
items of dispute between the carriers and the administration, there 
are innumerable claims for loss and damage in the transportation 
of freight, fire, and personal injury cases, and reparation claims 
growing out of freight-rate controversies. Tliese claims are being 
rapidly disposed of, and within a reasonable time the adjustment 
ot -ame should be completed. 

During the period of Federal control there was expended by the 
Railroad Administration, on behalf of the carriers, some $1,144,000,- 
00() in additions and betterments, properly chargeable to capital ac- 
count. Of this sum an excess or $381,000,000 was used in the pur- 
chase of additional equipment, consisting of 100,000 box cars and 
2,000 locomotives, and the expenditure for this equipment has been 
taken care of in equipment trust certificates now held by the Rail- 
road Administration. This leaves about $768,000,000 of ad<iitions 
and betterments which, if not funded^ must be deducted from the 
amount due from the Railroad Administration to the carriers in 
final settlement. An extension of the time in which these addition 
and betterment obligations could be paid to such carriers as could 
give reasonable and satisfactory security would enable the carriers 
receiving this extension to expend this an^unt of money in the 
much needed rehabilitation of their cars and locomotives and apply 
the usual and necessary maintenance upon their way and structures, 
so that the national system of transportation oould be equipped 
during the coming fall and winter to promptly and effectively per- 
form its duty to the pubHe in the way of prompt and efficient 
transportation. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NORMAL AND PBBSENT NtTMBER AND FXROBNTAGX 
OF BAD-ORPER FREIGHT OARS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 

The percentage of bad-order freight cars has. not been below 5 per 
cent at any time during the past five years. During the year 1917 it 
ranged between 5.2 and 6 per cent. While there is no general agrees 
ment as to what the normal percentage should be, it seems U> be 
generally accepted at from 6 to 6 per cent. The percentage of bad- 
order cars on July 1, 1$^21, was 15.6 per cent, or about 10 per cent 
above normal. The total number of freight cars in BWrvioe at the 
present time is about 2,400,000, and 10 per cent of that ninnber would 
be 240,000, which represents the excess, or abiiormal, bad-ordw con- 
dition of freight cars to-day. 

The normal percentage of bad-order locomotives is undetistood t6 
be 10 per cent. The percentage of bad-or<Jer locomotives on July 1 
was 23.9 per cent, or 14 per cent above normaL The total number of 
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ifreight and passen^r locomotiyes (exclusive of switching) is about 
60,000, and 14 per cent of this would be 7,000 locomotives, which 
represents the abnormal bad-order condition of locomotives at the 
present time. 

DEFERBED MAINTENANCE. 

The amoimt of deferred maintenance at the present time has been 
conservatively estimated at $400,000,000, of which $200,000,000 repre- 
•sents maintenance of way and $200,000,000 maintenance of equipment. 
That is, these are the amounts which should be expended on the rail- 
way properties to bring them up from their present physical condi- 
tion U> normal. 

SHOBTAGB IN NUMBER OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

The total number of railway employees in the first quarter of 1921 
was 1,691.471. This was less by 340.456 than the average number of 
1920 and less by 302,053 than in the first quarter of 1920. 

This manifestly means aA enormous increase of unemployment. 
If the railroads were in a position to resimie their normal maintenance 
of ways and structures and equipment, it is conservatively estimated 
that it would mean immediate employment of at least 200,000 work- 
men. 

DELAYED PAYMENT OF VOUCHERS. 

Delayed payments of the current liabilities of the railways, repre- 
senting principally payments due for fuel and materials usea in 
opeication^ have been conservatively estimated at not less than 
$300,000,000. 

The failures to pay these has involved great industrial distress and 
depression* It has meant the shutting down of many industries. If 
tb€y railroads are paid what is due them by the Government, they in 
turn oan pay these debts and the starting up of industry will be 
enormonsly assisted and promoted. 

It 18 evident, if the products of our farms, of our forests, of our 
mines, and of our other industries are to find a way to market, that 
our railroads must be adequately equipped to move them. Manifestly, 
from the foregoing statistics, they are not now so equipped. If there 
is to be a return, as we devoutly hope there soon will be, of normal 
bufiineas activity and prospjerity, it must not be halted and obstructed 
by insufficient transportation, which is a fundamental condition of 
all commeirce. 

FUNDING. 

By the terms of section 6 of the Federal control act the President 
was aulhorized to incur, on behalf of the carriers, indebtedness for 
additions and betterments. To create an indebtedness to be paid by 
othens without limit in amount is, it must be admitted, a aaost unusual 
power and was justified only by the exigeneies of war. 

As a result of the exercise of this power, a large amount of indebted- 
ness was created by the director general and imposed upon these car- 
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riei^ for additions and betterments, some of it assented to by them 
and some of it not concurred in. This class of indebtedness, although 
on capital account, was made by the Government immediately p&y- 
al)le instead of being arranged as long-time obligations. 

If the carriers had been dealing with their own affairs in respect 
lo additions and betterments, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
would not have undertaken to fjrovide for these large capital re- 
(juirements out of the curi-ent income, but would have followed 
their usual course, which would have been not to incur indebtedness, 
as to a large part of this amount, until they had succeeded in financ- 
ing the capital required on long-term obligations. They could not 
do this under the conditions of Federal control and of tne war, for 
tlie two reasons: First, because the matter was not legally within 
their control, and, second, because the entire investment market was 
necessarily absorbed by the Government in securing war loans. 

The question, therefore, arises what it is ecmitable and just to do 
now in regard to the adjustment of this indebtedness? The car- 
riers insist that it should be funded by the Government for a term 
of at least 10 years. 

This they claim is just not only because of the circumstances 
above narrated, under which the indebtedness was created, but for 
an additional reason in which the public, as well as the carriers 
themselves have an interest. The carriers at the end of Federal 
control had been out of the possession of their properties for more 
than two years. They were called upon at that time to resume the 
responsibility of furnishing transportation adequate to the needs of 
commerce. It must be admitted that they undertook the perform- 
ance of this duty under adverse conditions. Their organizations had 
been broken up ; much of the normal traffic of the various lines had 
been diverted to others; their rolling stock had been widely scat- 
tered bv Government management throu^out the country, and 
their labor expenses had been enormously mcreased during Federal 
control. This situation, they claim, put u^n them the necessity of 
providing for abnormal expenses oi operation at the very outset. 

It is in the public interest that they should be able to perform suc- 
cessftilly the duty of transportation. This will necessitete not <mly 
an adequate supply of cash for their abnormal expenses^ due to tiM 
special conditions which have surrounded their properties, and for 
their current purposes, but also will necessitate the borrowing of large 
amounts of new capital, so as to keep their roads up to the require- 
ments of the public, and for other capital purposes, such as the pay- 
ment of maturing ooligations. This they will have to do in a market 
disturbed by war conmtions, and where there is a tremendous com- 
petition, as between themselves and with other industries, for the 
funds available for investment. 

It is even more vital to the public than to the carriers that the car- 
riers should succeed in securing the money necessary to the successful 
performance of their transportation duties. 

If the Government refuses to fund this indebtedness which it 
created for the carriers, and for which the transportation act ezi^reesly 
provided, and if, in addition to their large capital requirements for 
other purposes, it is necessary for them to TOrrow also the amount they 
owe the Government for additions and betterments, their problem 
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and the public's problem in respect to transportation will be enor- 
mously embarrassed. 

The indebtedness of the carriers to the Government for additions 
and betterments, incurred under the circumstances above mentioned, 
oufht not to be allowed to constitute an additional complication and 
embarrassment in this situation. To avoid this the Government ought 
not to hesitate to carry this indebtedness for 10 years, as provided in 
the transportation act, in view of the fact that the reason it was made 
immediately due gi-ew out of the war and the public needs. 

James C. Davis, 
Director General, 
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LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

July 18, 1921. 
Hon. Chableb E. Hughes, 

Secretary of State, WaaMngtorif D. C. 
Dbas Ms. Seoretabt: We present herewith the attaehed skeleton 
brief of Mr. V. S. McClatohy, the duly authorized representative of 
the JapatMse Exchision League of California, upon the subject of 
Japanese immigration and colonization. Generally speaking, we 
very heartily apjurove and indorse Mr. McClatchy's brief. The prob- 
lem with wmch it deals is one with which we are personally and inti- 
mately familiar; the danger has been brought directly home to us; 
the menace we think we understand. Our position is taken in no 
spirit of animosity, or hostility, or race prejudice. It has been made 
necessary for the protection and preservation of our own. 

The skeleton brief is filed at this time with you for the reasons 
stated by Mr. McQatchy. The details contained in it relating to the 
West are matters of common knowledge there, and we shall be very 
glad, if you desire it. to substantiate any of them. 

This skeleton briei will be followed by one very much amplified find 
much more complete. 
It is with very great respect that we submit the annexed document. 
Hiram W. Johnson^ United States Senator; Samuel M. 
Shortridge, Umted States Senator; Clarence F. Lea; 
first district, California; John E. Raker, second dis- 
trict, California; C. F. Curry, third California district, 
Julius Kahn, fourth district, California; John I. 
Nolan, fifth district, California; J. A. Elston, sixth 
Calif omia district; H. E. Barbour, seventh California 
district; A. M. Free, eighth California district; Wal- 
ter F. Lineberger, ninth Califomia district; Henry Z. 
Osborne, tenth Calif orma district; Phil D. Swmg, 
eleventh Califomia district. 



The Japanese Exclusion League of California, 

San Franciaco, Ckdif., July 5, 1921 . 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, 

Secretary of State, Wasfiington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, Secretary: There is attached hereto for your con- 
sideration the skeleton brief in connection with the subject of Japanese 
immi^ation and colonization, referred to in my letter of June 23. 

It is urgently requested that you read the points of this brief, even 
if you have no time for examination of the references and eidiibits 
in connection therewith, before further conferences are held with the 
Japanese ambassador on subjects discussed therein. This is urged as 
a matter of justice to Califomia, now face to face with the menace; 
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to other States threatened by it; to the Nation, which must ultimately 
sufiPer from it; to the Federal administration, which is called upon to 
provide an adequate remedy; and to yoiu^elf who are saddled with 
the responsibility of suggestion or preluninary decision.^ 

Copies of most of the exhibits referred to in the brief are in the 
hands of the State Department abeady. For convenience some of 
these have been dupUcated. 

The brief proper, which will be presented as soon as it can be pre- 
pared, will contain an amplification of facts and deductions, makinff 
it in most cases unnecessary to read through the exhibits, many m 
which are lengthy, for satisfactory explanation or verification. 

Any suggestions which you maj care to offer as to explanation oa 
any particular phase of the question will receive prompt attention. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

V. S. McClatght, 
RefresenHn^ the Japanese Exduawn League of CaUforoM^ 
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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION AND GOLONI- 

ZATION. 



Preliminary Skeleton Brief Prepared for the Department 
OF State, at Washington, D. C, on Behalf of the Japanese 
Exclusion League op California, in Support of the Decla- 
ration op Principles of Such League, Approved by the 
California Legislature, in the Matter of the Menace to 
the Nation Threatened by Japanese Immigration and Colo- 
nization, AND THE Necessary Remedies. 

1. This is a skeleton brief on the subject of Japanese immigration, 
and national problems connected therewith, offered on behan of the 
Japanese Exclusion League of California, for mformation of the 
Secretary of State, in accordance with letter to him of June 23, 1921. 

2. It is to be considered in conjimction with letters to the Secretary 
of vState May 6, May 11, May 31, and June 23, 1921 • and to the Chief 
of the Far Eastern Division of the Department of State May 3, 5, 
and 6, 1921 ; and also witii various data and documents in the hands 
of the Chief of the Far Eastern Division. 

3. It is partial and preliminary only, and full explanation and sub- 
stantiation of its various statements will be found in a complete 
brief which is to follow. 

4. This brief and the following one are offered in support, expla- 
nation, and substantiation of the declaration of principles of the 
Japanese Exclusion Lea^e of California, as unanimouslv indorsed 
by the Legislature of California April 12 and 13, 1921, and presented 
for consideration to the State Department in an interview nad with 
the Secretary of State May 6, 1921. 

6. Exhibit I, accompanying this brief, is a certified copy of Senate i 
Resolution No. 26, unanimously passed by both houses of the I^egis- 1 
lature of California, indorsing the principles of the Japanese Exclusion \ 
League of California, and asking the Federal Government to adopt a 
policy in harmony therewith, as a protection against the steadily 
growmg menace of Japanese immigration. The resolution, as passed, 
unfortimately omitted the words *'and statutes'' after the word 
*' Constitution/' in the last line of the first paragraph of section third, 
which words are in the declaration of principles as adopted by the 
league, and are necessary to a correct statement of the facts. 

6. Sections first, second, and third of the declaration deal with the 
national phases of the question, and the policy which it is claimed 
should be followed in regard thereto. Section fourth treats of that 
portion of the problem which comes imder State's jurisdiction; of 
the manner in which that problem has been handled in California; 
and of California's established policy in reference thereto. 

7. It is evident that California, and other States of the Union, 
some of them already threatened, can not be protected from the 
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growing menace save through Federal action. They can act only 
along certain lines, and the results obtained thereby, in the absence 
of Federal action, will not afford permanent relief {gainst a national 
danger. 

8. The question is regarded, and is hereiti treated, as a national one, 
and not as either State or sectional, though the evidences of the 
menace are foimd at present in individual States, more particularly 
in* California and in the Territory of Hawaii. 

CAUFORNIa's TREATBfENT OF RESIDENT JAPANESE. 

9. It seems desirable to correct, first, impressions more or less 

feneral as to the attitude of California toward the Japanese now 
ere and as to the restrictions imposed by the alien land law as 
passed by initiative in November, 1920. 

10. The fourth section of the declaration of principles, which 
clearly outlines California's policy in this regard, reads as follows: 

Fourth. For the Japanese legally entitled to residence in California fair treatment, 
protection in property rights legally acquired, and the privilege of engaging in any 
Diisiness desired, except such as may be now or hereafter denied by law to all aliens, 
or to aliens ineli^ble to citizenship; and provided particularly they may not hereafter 
buy or lease agncultural lands. 

11. In opposition to the plain understanding originally had with 
Japan, ana to the intent of the ''gentlemen's agreement," the 
Japanese population of California has increased four fold and that 
of continental United States three fold since 1906. (The '^gentle- 
men's agreement" was negotiated in 1907. See Our New Kacial 
Problem, Exhibit 4.) This increase is due only in minor part to 
surreptitious entry over the border. It is due in main part to the 
grave error of the Federal Government in countenancing an arrange- 
ment imder which control of immigration from a foreign country was 
dehberately siurendered to that coimtry; to the laxness whicn per- 
mitted the growth of practices opposing the intent of the agreement; 
and to toleration of plain violations thereof in the authorized entry 
of laborers officially classed as such, as well as the failure to realize 
until within the past few years the conditions which had devrfoped 
in Hawaii and which are rapidly developing, particularly in the 
State of California and in a lesser degree in a few other Pacific Coast 
States, therefrom. 

12. California realizes that the Federal Government thereby has 
given official sanction to the presence in the State of a large element 
of Japanese population which it is clearly against the interests of the 
State and gf the Nation to permit. She accepts that condition 
regretfully and has not attempted and has not su^ested any unfair 
or illegal treatment of those Japanese who have legally acauired 
residence or interests here. Under her established pohcy sne is, 
however, using her own legal powers, and is urging the use of Federal 
authority, to prevent the granting to the Japanese of further rights 
or privileges which would constitute a grave injury to the State and 
to the Nation. 

13. Section fourth of the leaguers declaration of principles clearly 
expresses the intent to accord to Japanese legally entitled to residence 
in California full protection in all rights to which they are now en- 
titled and fair treatment. It annoimcee the State's objection to the 
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granting of further rights, more particularly in the ownership or con- 
trol of agricultural lands. 

14. Califomia's good faith in the luatter has received convincing 
demonstration in the fact that, notwithstanding her very earnest, 
protracted campaign for exclusion and prohibition of land control, 
she has not treated the Japanese in the State with discourtesy or 
discrimination or assault or injury to property or interference with 
vested rights. The attention of the people of Japan has been called 
to this fact by Mr. K. K. Kawakami, the recognized agent for pub- 
licitv for the Japanese on the Pacific coast, in an article in the riew 
York Nation, February 2, and by Mr. M. Komatsu, a former diplo- 
noiatist and present journalist of Japan, who investigated the matter 
in California and recorded his conclusions in an interview published 
November 8, 1920. (Exhibit 14.) 

15. That California's action in this matter has not been dictated 
by prejudice, or inspired by pohtical ambition, is sufficiently indicated 
by the following facts: 

(a) The Japanese Exclusion League of California, which conducted 
the cainpaign for the initiative alien land law, speali for the following 
oi^anizations, which are represented on the league's executive com- 
mittee by State officers of such organizations: American Legion, 
Native Sons and Native Daughters of the (Jolden West, Federation 
of Labor, Farm Bureaus, F^eration of Women's Clubs, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, aiid various patriotic, civic, and fraternal bodies. 

(b) Resolutions indorsing the policy and action of the league, both 
as to the alien land law and as to remedial measures urged upon the 
Federal Government, were passed without a single dissenting vote in 
both houses of the California Legislative in January and in April of 
this year, and copies thereof transmitted to Congress. (See Exhibits 
1 and 2.) 

(c) The intelligent, conservative element of the State has been 
converted to its present conviction, within the past two years by 
public presentation and fullest discussion of the tacts. 

galifobnia's altev lanb law. 

16. The alien land law (Exhibit 3), passed by initiative vote in 
California, November, 1920, is further proof of the care which Califor- 
nia has exercised in according to the Japanese full rights guaranteed 
them by treaty. The law provides (sec. 2) that aliens ineligible 
to citizenship '*may acquire, poesess, enjoy, and transfer real property, 
or airy interest therein, in this State in the manner and to the extent 
and for the purpose prescribed by any treaty now existing between 
the Government of the United States and the nation or country of 
which such alien is a citizen or subject; and not otherwise." 

17. Construed in accordance with the conditions of the treaty 
with Japan, this means that hereafter alien Japanese may not acquire 
ownership of land in CaUfornia under any conditions, and may not 
lease land for other than residential or commercial purposes. 

18. The California alien land law of 1920 was passed as a measure 
of necessity to protect the rich lands of tiie State from inevitable 
control, under continuance of existing conditions, by an aUen, un- 
assimilable race, ineligible to citizenship, which control would involve 
most grave economic injury to the State. (Japanese, as shown by 
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the report of the State board of control, 1920, '^Cdifomia and the 
oriental'' (Exhibit 6), already control one-eighth of the entire acreage 
of irrigated lands in the State of Califomia. These une the richest 
lands m the State.) 

19. The law was passed primarily to cure certain defects in the 
alien land law of 1913, whicn defects were taken advantage of by the 
Japanese, in evasion or violation of the plain intent of the law. 

20. Stress has been laid upon the fact that this law was passed 
only by a vote of 3 to 1. The vote would probably have been 10 
to 1 if short leases of lands to aliens ineligible to citizenship had 
been permitted under its provisions. The short lease, however, 
was declared to be in effect as injurious as the long lease, since the 
repeated renewals of short leases to Japanese would become inevitable 
as the whites were displaced or forced mto other occupations, and such 
renewals would amount in effect to long leases, and tnis in turn would 
give practical control, with results virtually amounting to ownership. 
The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, for instance, which headra 
the opposition to the passage of the law, based its opposition upon this 
elimination of the, short lease, but declared itself opposed to ownership 
and in favor, also, of exclusion. 

21. The law was adopted imder the exclurive right granted by the 
Federal Constitution to the individual States to controlthe ownership 
and use of lands within their respective territories. 

22. The law in spirit, or in provision, does not violate any part of 
the Federal Constitution. (Cfonceded by the hi^est Japanese au- 
thorities. See Exhibit 8, quotations from Japanese Review of 
International Law.) 

23. The law does not discriminate against the Japanese. It is 
made applicable to all aliens ineli^ble to citizenship. The Japanese 
nation is only one of a number affected thereby, under provisions of 
United States statutes. 

24. The law does not violate or oppose the intent of any Federal 
statute; on the contrary, it is a natural corollary of section 2169 of the 
naturalization laws of the United States, which in effect denies the 
privilege of naturalization to all members of the yellow or brown 
races. Califomia, in refusing to longer permit ownership or profitable 
use of her rich agricultural lands by aliens ineligible to citizenship, is 
not only furnishing the necessary protection to her own people, to her 
own lands, and to the Nation, but is acting in harmony with this Federal 
statute, the framers of which certainly intended that peoples declared 
hj it as unfitted for citizenship should not be encouraged or per- 
mitted to secure control of our rich agricultural lands, with the 
benefits to them, and the injuries to our own people, which must 
result therefrom. 

25. The law not only does not violate the treaty between Japan and 
the United States, but it explicitly guarantees to all aliens ineligible 
to citizenship all the rights and privileges in connection with the 
ownership and use of land in California which may be ^aranteed 
them by treaty. This is conceded by Japanese authonties. (See 
Exhibit 8.) 

26. The law was adopted under the essentially democratic method 
of initiative by a majonty of three to one. 

27. Its principle was unanimously indorsed by the representatives 
of the people on two occasions, in the State legislature, January 7 and 
10, and April 12 and 13, 1921. (Exhibits 1 and 2.) 
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28. The kw was adopted only after exhaustive investigation under 
State authority, and alter a Stated-wide campaign of six months or 
more, in the course of which all Qides of the question were presented in 
public print and on the platform by ablest representatives. The 
movement for the adoption of the law was fathered, not by radicals, 
but by the conservative elements of the State, most of which had 
never theretofore taken any part in poUtical matters. Labor, itself, 
played only a minor part therein. 

29. Witnih the past few months a number of other States, after 
careful investigation of the facts in California, have adopted legisla- 
tion similar to California's law, or have taken preliminary steps look- 
ing to such l^slation, or have memoriaUzea Congress, urging the 
a<£)ption of a Fed^al policy as indorsed by California. (See Alien 
Land Laws and Alien Rights, H. Doc. No. 89, 67th Cong., 1st sees., 
June 2, 1921, presented by Hon. C. F. Curry, Exhibit 7.) 

CALIFOBNIA THE FOUNTAIN OF INFORMATION. 

30. It is claimed, and generally conceded by those who have in- 
vestigated, that no fair estimate of the character and gravity of the 
Japanese immigration problem as a national menace can be secured 
without comprehensive first-hand knowledge of the conditions in 
California. In no other State have these conditions developed to 
such an extent as to clearly and immistakably point out the inevitable 
and disastrous results to tne Nation if these conditions are permitted 
to further develop and to extend over the Union. 

31. In California are located two-thirds of the entire Japanese 

Sopulation of continental United States; that is to sav, twice as manv 
apanese are found in California as in the other 47 States combined. 

32. In California are found, in conseq[uence, the various phases 
and featiu'es of the problem which make it dangerous. The subject 
has been und^ most careful investigation for two years past, nrstj 
b^ the State board of control (see its report '^ California and the 
oriental ")y under direct instructions from the legislature of the 
State; next, by Uie House Inmiigration Committee (see its transcript 
of hearings in July, 1920, in four volumes) ; and next by civic organiza^ 
tions ana interested individuals on both sides; and such investiga- 
tions have been attended by public discussion of all material pointsi 
resulting in the crystallisation of an intelligent and conservative 
puMic sentiment, which is practically unanimous on the main points 
mvolved. (Exhibits 5 and 6.) 

33. While there was opposition to the passage of the California 
alien land law, primarily because of its cancellation of short leases; 
and aside from that consideration, principally on the part of selfish 
personal and business interests- interests aflSliated with the Japanese: 
missionaries, influencing churcn organizations under sympathy; and 
other parties acting in good faith, but in ignorance of the fundamental 
facts; there is practicwly no difference of opinion as to the national 
poUcy of absolute exclusion, which should be inaugiirated at once 
m protection against the menace; and little, if any, as to forbidding 
fiu'ther ownership of land to aliens ineligible to citizenship. 

34. Several States other than California have, by memorials to 
Congress, adopted by their legislatures within the past few months, 
and by enacting legislation under authority granted to the States 
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by the Federal Constitution, clearly indicated their approval of 
the policies outlined in this declaration. 

35. There is a steady and rapid conversion, on the part of indi- 
viduals, civic organizations, and newspapers and periodicals through- 
out the country, to the propriety of California's stand, and the 
Federal policy which she urges, as opportunity is offered for investiga- 
tion of conditions in California, with the realization that Japanese 
settlement has commenced in States other than California, and is 
certain to develop in time, throughout the Union, the dangers 
already present in California and in Hawaii. 

36. It is contended, therefore, that the State Department can 
not pass upon this subject intelligently, or with full justice to national 
interests, unless and until it snail nave by hearings, and careful 
investigation, secured an intimate knowledge of the conditions in 
California, which were made subject of hearings by the congressional 
committee in the summer of 1920. 

37. It is ur^ed further that careful consideration should be given 
to conditions m Hawaii, particularly to such as were disclosed during 
the recent sugar plantation strike, as furnishing striking proof oi 
the inevitable effects in continental United States of increased 
Japanese population in various States. 

EXCLUSION OF JAPANESE IMMI6BATION. 

38. Section ^' first'' of the league's declaration of principles reads as 
follows: 

First. Absolute exclusion for the future of all Japanese immijrration, not only male, 
but female, and not only laborers, skilled and unskilled, but *' farmers" and men of 
email trades and professions, as recommended by Theodore Rooeevdt. 

39. This principle calls for absolute exclusion in the future of all 
Japanese who may seek to come here in any capacity for permanent 
residence. This is to pjrevent increase by direct immigration of an 
element in our population which, for reasons hereafter set forth, is 
not only undesiraole but dangerous to American interests. The 

Erinciple does not aim to dispossess or expel those already legitimately 
ere. Obviously, the natural increase of this element of population, 
through an extraordinary birth rate among those already located 
here, can not be prevented. 

40. The policy outlined is in exact harmony with that advocated by 
ex-President Roosevelt, who, of all our rresidents, was in more 
intimate touch with the Japanese problem than any other. (See 
his letter to Congressman William Kent, Feb. 4, 1909, Exhibit 9.) 

41. The policy outlined is that commended in formal resolutions by 
the American Legion in its first annual convention, at Minneapolis, 
November, 1919, and again in annual convention of 1920, at Cleve- 
land. (See State Department records.) 

42. The poUcy outlmed was formally indorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor in annual convention at Denver, Colo., June 21, 
1921. (See Exhibit 12.) 

43. The policy outlined has been urged by farmers' organizations 
throughout the coimtry, whose attention has been cdled to the facts. 
Notable is the action by referendum in the Federation of Farm 
Bureaus of California (see Exhibit 4; also Congressional hearings. 
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Exhibit 5), and the demand of the farm bureaus of Nebraska that the 
State legislatiire take action, 1921. 

44. Tne policy has also been urged by several States of the Union, 
through legislative memorials addressed to Congress, and through 
legislative enactment, or preliminaries looking to such enactment. 
(^ H. Doc. No. 89, 67th Cong., first sess., June 2, 1921, Alien Land 
Laws and Alien Rights, by Hon. C. F. Curry, Exhibit 7.) 

45. Such exclusion is necessary to prevent the rapid development 
in this country of an alien, imassimilable race, imfitted under existing 
conditions, even when bom here, for the responsible duties of Amer- 
ican citizenship. (See subhead, "A nonassimilable alien race.'') 

46. Such exclusion is necessary if peace is to be maintained between 
Japan and the United States. Ooviously. the presence in either 
country of a large number of imassimilable aliens, must lead to racial 
conflict and international complications. (See statements of Prof. 
Yoshi S. Kuno, Exhibit 13, and M. Komatsu, Exhibit 14, and Prof. 
K. S. Inui, hearings House Committee on Immigration, July, 1920, 
Exhibit 5.) 

47. The extraordinary birth rate of such alien, imassimOable ele- 
ment, as demonstrated by statistics in California, would insure, under 
existing conditions and within a few generations, the inimdation of 
the white population in this country by the yellow race. (See sub- 
head *^ Extraordinary birth rate.") 

48. The advantages possessed by the Japanese in economic compe- 
tition are such that the whites are speedily driven out of communities 
and industries and must in time succumb to such competition in all 
sections where the Japanese are permitted to gain a foothold. (See 
subhead *' Economic problem.'') 

49. The results, inevitable in California and in other States if 
existing conditions continue, are foreshadowed in Hawaii, where 
nearly naif the population is already Japanese, where more than half 
of the births and new school registrations are Japanese, where Japa- 
nese have already economic control in the Territory, and where they 
will rule by a majority of votes within part of a generation. (See 
Exhibit 15; also Exhibit 16; also Exhibit 17.) 

50. The alien, imassimilable element referred to comes here not 
only with no desire to be absorbed and assimilated in the American 
melting pot, but with the determined and openly announced intent 
of establishing the Yamato race permanently on this continent. (See 
subhead "A little Japan.") 

51. This alien community maintains in this coimtry a government 
within a government, subject to the dictates of a foreign power and 
acting in the interests of that power and adverse to those of this 
country. (See subhead "A government within a government.") 

52. The exclusion should be absolute, covering not only laborers, 
but, as suggested by President Roosevelt, "men who want to take up 
farms, men who want to go into the small trades, or even in professions 
where the work is of a nonintemational character," because, regard- 
less of occupation, they will displace whites and increase so rapidly 
in number through birth rate as to overwhelm the white race. 
(Exhibit 9.) 

53. Females should be rigorously excluded, as is done with the 
Chinese, because the announced intent in bringing in females is to 
increase quickly the Japanese population in this coimtry for the 
purposes of Japan. 
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A NONAS8IMILABLB AUl&N BAOE. 

64. The Japanese, with a few individual exceptions, and even when 
bom in this coiintr^r, are for various reasons unassimilable and a 
dangerous element, either as residents or dtiz^ns. 

55. Perfect assimiliation or amalgamation can be had only through 
intermarriage. This is impracticable for several reasons: 

56. (a) A principle enunciated by biologiste is to the effect that 
intermarriage between races widely diflFerent in characteristics does 
not perpetuate the good qualities of either race. The differences 
between Japanese and American whites are claimed to be so radical 
as to bring them within this cat^orv. 

57. lyenaga, in his Japan and the California Problem, and 
Prof. K. S. Inui, in statement before the House Inmiigration Com- 
mittee, in July, 1920 (see p. 997, vol. 3, of hearings), claim that 
through long residence in the United States, and after some genera- 
tions, the result of environment and climate and occupation will be 
such as to induce biological changes in the Japanese and approxi- 
mate them to the composite American, and that thereafter they 
would be, perhaps, naturally fitted for intermarriage. 

58. The answer to this is that the possibiUty is too remote. Even 
should it eventually happen, the American whites would have been 
swallowed up by the Japanese race before this biological change 
coxdd have taken place. 

59. (b) A natural pride of race on each side, and in a number of 
our States the law as well, acts as a bar against intermarriage. 
Even in Hawaii, where there is every encouragement for interracial 
admixture, the Japanese have maintained racial purity far beyond 
that of any other nation and to an extraordinary degree. (See 
report of survey commission to the Department of Education^ 
Washington, Bufietm No. 20, 1920, Exhibit 17.) 

60. (c) Another bar to assimilation by marriage is the fact that 
the Eurasian progeny of such intermarriages are accorded no social 
standing, either on this side or on the other side of the Pacific. 

61. Language, heredity, reUgion, ideals, the law and policy of 
Japan, all mihtate against and prevent even sociological assimilation 
of Japanese. 

62. There is no apparent desire, save in a few individual cases, for 
assimilation on the part of the Japanese in this country. (See state- 
ment of C. Kondo, secretary oi Central Japanese Association of 
Southern California, hearings. House Committee on Immigration^ 
Exhibit 5.) 

63. The Japanese pride of race forbids assimilation. They are 
taught that tneirs is the greatest nation on the face of the earth; 
the only one which has a god for its ruler; and that it is destined to 
conquer or lead all nations on the globe. Naturally, they are unwil- 
ling to submerge their identity in that of inferior races. (See pp. 
25, 26, 27, of H, Doc. No. 89, 67th Cong., June 2, 1921, AUen Land 
Laws and Alien Rights, by Hone C. F. Curry; also of Exhibit 4.) 

64. The Government of Japan does not encourage and does not 
even permit the assimilation of Japanese by foreign races or nations. 
(See subhead ** A little Japan.") 
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THC KXTRAOBDIKARY BIBTH RATB OF TAB JAPANBAE. 

65. The official reports of the Slate Board of Health of Califorma 
aceorded to the Japanese m the year 1918 a birth rate four times as 
great as that of the whites in the State. Such whites include members 
and descendants of the prdiific races of Europe. (The percentage of 
aliens in Ccdifomia, according to the Umted States census for the 
year 1920, is 19.9 per cent. 

66. Siniilar records for 1919 accord the Japanese in California a 
birth rate three times as great as that of the wnites, and for the year 
1920 the record shows a somewhat higher proportionate birth rate 
for th. Japanese*. 

67. The apparent drop in the Japanese birth rate between 1918 and 
the two years following, as indicated in these figures, is e:!q>lained 
by the fact that for a basis of computation the State board or health 
accepted in 1918 die Japanese estmiate of the Japanese population 
in the State, 70,000, while for 1919 the board used its own estimate 
of 96,000, based on investigations bv various official bodies. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Japanese population of Cali- 
fornia is 100,000 or more, and that the Umted States census 
estimate of 71,952 is grossly inaccurate. (See Exhibit 18, Japanese 
population of Calif orma; also Exhibit 4, also Prof. Kuno, Exhibit 13.) 

68. The Japanese, while conceding the very high Japanese birth 
rate in OaUf omia, in excess isven of the rate in Japan, insist that such 
conditions are usual among immiOTants in a new country^ where 
conditions of life are very favorable, and that the Japanese birth 
rate will ^adually diminish. It is sufficient answel* to this su^es^ 
tion to pomt out that the Japanese birth rate of three to one, in com- 
parison with the whites, has been obtained in face of the lact that 
the proportion of adult females among the Japanese in California 
to males is only one to every three and a half or four, while among 
the whites it is one to one; and that, therefore, if the Japanese 
were to estabKsh an equality between the adult sexes they could 
maintain their high birth rate of three to one in comparison with 
the whites, even if the maternity av«*age — ^that is to say, the munber 
of births per individual married woman — ^were reduced to one- 
third of the present. Obviously the cOTfting geaierations of American- 
bom Japanese will establish an equality m number between the 
sexes. (See iSxhibit 4; also Exhibit 19, answer to Col. Irish in 
Idaho.) 

69. Some of the results of the high birth rate among the Japtoese 
in California are thus indicated: In Los Angeles County, the most 
populous county in the State, the Japanese births in rural districts, 
outside of incorporated cities, for five years past, were one-tMrd of 
the whites, although the whites outnumbered the Japanese in popu- 
lation 8 to 1. In these districts the Japanese number 13,000 and 
in the entire county about 20,000. (Dr. J. L. Pomeroy.) 

70. In Sacramento County, outside of Sacramento city, hx the 
years 1919 and 1920, the Japanese births exceeded the white births^ 
although the white population is ten times that of the Japanese 
population. 

71. Prom tables made by Dr. J. L. Pomeroy, secretary of the Los 
Angeles Board d Health, it would appear that on the basis of the 
prtment comparative birtn rates, with little or no Japanese immi- 
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gration, and the present rate of increase in ifdiite population, due 
largely to immigration, the Japanese population in Camomia would 
equal that of the whites in 104 years. If, however, all immigration 
of ever^ kind were to be cut off from California, so that increase of 
population ha*eafter must come only from the birth rate, the Japa* 
nese would exceed the whites in number 83 years hence. (See 
Pomeroy's statement. House Committee on Immigration hearings, 
July, 1920, Exhibit 5.) 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM AND ITS BESULT8. 

72. The Japanese possess superior advantages in economic compe^ 
tition, partly because of racial characteristics, Uirift^ industry, low 
standards of living, willinene^ to work long hours without expensive 
pleasures, the women laooring as men, etc. Combine with these 
characteristics extraordinary cooperation and solidarity, and the 
assistance of the Japanese Covemment, through associations acting 
for it or on its benalf, and the Japanese, concentrating in com- 
munities or industries, are easily able to supplant the whites. This 
situation fiunishes an economic probleni, which must rapidly de- 
velop into a racial conflict as these conditions develop and spread, 
since tiie white race will not tamely submit to be thus supplanted. 
(See Prof. Kuno, Exhibit 13.) 

73. The general system of peaceful penetration followed by the 
Japanese is to first siipplant labor by working for less money or 
longer hours than would the whites; tnen, having driven out white 
competitors, to raise the rate of wage until it is as nigh or higher than 
that asked lor by white labor; then to refuse to work for tne whites 
under wage, and to work only for Japanese, or by leasing land from 
whites, and finally, where possible, to secure ownership of the land 
and allied business. (See Exhibit 4.) 

74. An example of the first step in this system was furnished to the 
House Committee on Immigration while m California in July, 1920, 
when 1,000 Japanese displac^ whites in the Turlock cantaloupe dis- 
trict, among tne whites being many ex-service men, by^ offering to 
crate cantaloupes at 26 cents, while the whites were being paid 35 
cents per crate. (See Exhibit 20, labor article; also House Immi- 
gration Committee hearings. Exhibit 5.) 

75. Another instance appears in the action of the Placw Packing 
Association, of Auburn, rlacer County, June 28, in Hiamiaaing a 
number of white girls for the reason, assigned by the management, 
that the white girls; imder the State law, could work only 8 nours a 
day, while the Japanese could work 15 hours, and the fnut had to be 
moved, and the accommodations in the plant did not permit the use 
of a large force. (See Exhibit 21, extracts from Sacramento Bee, 
June 28 and 29, 1921.) 

76. In pursuance of their policy of forcing conditions under which 
lease and ownership of land could be secur^ by them, the Japanese 
have secured control of one-eighth of all the irrigated lands of Cali- 
fornia, which are the State's richest lands. (See Report of State 
Board of Control, ''California and the oriental," Exhibit 16.) 

77. In four counties of California, Sacramento, Placer. San Joa- 
quin, and Colusa, the Japanese have secured control of from 50 to 
85 per cent of the irrigated lands, yielding principally fruit and pro- 
duce. (See Report State Board of Control, Exhibit 16.) 
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78. The control of markets by Japanese has followed, and thejr are 
now organizing a market trust, wnich they claim is permissible, 
since farmers are exempted from operation of the antitrust law. 
(See Exhibit 4, and House Immigration Committee hearings, Exhibit 
6.) 

79. The effects of this carefully planned system of ** peaceful 
penetration" by the Japanese in displacing whites and in securing 
economic control in ranous districts of Cafifomia — Florin, Imperiiu 
Valley, and elsewhere — ^will be found in Exhibit 4, '*Our new racial 

{Toblem," and the corr^ponding pages in the hearings of the House 
mmi^ation Committee, from wnich these statements were digested; 
and also at pages 350, 351, and 352 of such hearings. 

80. The same policy has enabled the Japanese to secure practical 
control of the fishing fleet in the waters of southern California, in 
violation of the provisions of the United States statutes which it is 
claimed can not be enforced because the law failed to provide a 
penalty. In consequence, this fishing fleet aids in surreptitious 
entry of Japanese from Mexican waters — and more important — 
deprives this country of an invaluable auxiliary to the Navy in time 
of war. In Alaskan waters. President Roosevelt stopped such 
fishing by presence of a United States gunboat. In Oregon and 
Washington waters, fishing by aliens is forbidden by State law. 
Japanese influence, aided by canning interests, prevented passage 
of a similar law by the California Legislature in 1921. (See Exhibit 
4y "Our new racial problem.") 

81. The policy of peaceful penetration has commenced in other 
States. 

82. In Washington, a large number of Seattle hotels, lodging 
houses, and certam classes of business enterprises, have gone mto 
the control of Japanese. (See statement of Miller Freeman, b^ore 
House Immigration Committee, 1919; also congressional hearings, 
Exhibit 5.) 

83. In that State also Japanese have secured control of a large 
acreage in the Yakima Valley, through lease from Indians on the 
Indian reservation. (See protest Wapato Post, American Legion, 
to the Department of the Interior.) 

84. In Oregon, Japanese have secured control of a considerable 

Sortion of the Hood Kiver apple district. (See House Immigration 
bmmittee hearings, pp. 1479, 1480.) 

85. In Colorado, the Japanese have secured control of 85 per cent 
of the Rocky Ford melon district, and its crop. (See Country Gentle- 
man, issue Aug. 16, 1919; see also House immigration hearings, p. 
353.) 

86. In New Mexico, control of the cantaloupe and cotton crop by 
Japanese is threatened in the Mesilla and Pecos Valleys. (See Hx>use 
Immigration Committee hearings, p. 352.) 

87. For systematic attempts at colonization in Texas, Florida, 
and other States, see translations from Japanese newspapers in the 
at Sacramento Bee, in House immigration hearings, used as exhibit 
at pages 408 and 409. 

88. It is knowledge of such matters that has induced defensive 
action on the part ofa number of other States since January 1, 1921. 
(See H. Doc» No. 89, 67Ui Cong., 1st sess., June 2, 1921 j)resented 
by Hon. C. F. Curry, Alien Land Laws and Alien Rights, Exhibit 7.) 
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TO ESTABLISH HERE A LITTLE JAPAN. 

89. All the utterances in speech or press of the Japanese intended 
for consumption among their own people show Gonclusiydy that 
there is neither the intention nor the desire to merge their identity 
in that of assimilated American citizens, but — as they themselves 
express it — to secure for the Yamato race a permanent place on this 
continent. For this purpose their people are constantly urged to 
beget children and secure land as the most efifective means of perma- 
nently establishing their race here. (See translation, Sacramento 
BeC; Oct. 24, 1919; also translation in House Immigration Conmiittee 
hearinffs, Exhibit 22; Eixhibit 5.) 

90. Not only among those who come from Japan, but also among 
those bom here and accorded full privileges of American citizenship, 
is plain the desire on the part of individuals and the intent on the port 
of the Japanese Grovemment that they shall remain permanently 
loyal citizens of Japan. 

91. The children bom here are forced to attend separate Japanese 
schools, in which they are tau^t the reh^ion^ ideaJs, loyalty, and 
duties of Japanese, usually by Suddhist priests. The Survey C!om- 
mission. United States Department of Education^ Bulletin No. 20, 
1920 (Exhibit 17), after investigation in Hawaii, recommended that 
these schools be abolished as '^ un-American, if not anti^American." 
Hawaii and California have placed such schools under restrictive 
direction of the State (or Territorial) school department. (See Ex- 
hibit 4, and Prof. Kuno^ Exhibit 13.) 

92. In addition, many children bom here are sent to Japan for 
their education and do not return until they are from 17 to ^ years 
of age, when they are thoroughly Japanese and can never be changed 
into material for American citizenship. There are at least 5,000 
Cahfomia-bom Japanese in Japan to-aay receiving such education, 
while there are between 13,000 and 20,000 Hawahan-bom Japanese 
similarly engaged there. They will return to Hawaii and Galifomia 
as loyal Japanese citizens and will use the (^portunities presented by 
their American citizenship as the Japanese Government may direct. 
(See Exhibit 4; also House Immigration Committee hearing, Ebddbit 
6; also Joseph Timmons's articles, Exhibit 15.) 

93. The Japanese (Government claims as its own citizens all Japa- 
nese, no matter where bom, and even if their fathers and forrfathers 
tor generations have been accorded citizenship by a f<»reign nation. 
(See Report Board of Control, Exhibit 16.) 

94. No Japanese can expatriate without permisMon of his Govern- 
ment. Such permission can not be secured under any conditiiMis 
after he has passed his seventeenth year. Of more than 30,0()0 
Japanese bom in California only 21 have been permitted to expatri- 
ate. Of the very much larger number bom in Hawaii only 22 have 
been permitted to expatriate. (See congressional committee hearings. 
Exhibit 5; also Exhibit 23, official statement on behalf of Japan.) 

95. In Hawaii and continental United States, Japanese births nave 
been not less than 75,000, and perhaps much more. Of this entire 
number registered for the rights of Amerieen citizenship, only 73 
have api^iedfor expatriation from Japan. (Statement of Y. Mat^ 
suoka to Associated Press correspondent at Tokyo, Sept. 15, 1920, 
Exhibit 23.) That means (a) either the children did not wish to 
relinquish Japanese citizenship, or (6) the Japanese parents would no 
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consent; or (c) the parents feared to prefer the necessary request to 
the Japanese Government. In either event, what kind of an Amer- 
ican citizen could be made of a Japanese developed and held under 
such influences ? 

A GOVERNMENT WITHIN A GOVERNMENT. 

96. Thiough publications in Japanese newspapers of San Francisco, 
and otherwise, it has been conclusively established that the Japanese 
in California are all held together for solidarity of action, first, by local 
associations; next, by a main agricultural association and the Jap- 
anese Association of America, located in San Francisco, with which 
the local associations are affiliated; and, finally, by the Japanese 
consul at San Francisco, who dictates the action of the Japanese 
Association of America, and who is enabled, because of his position, 
to punish individual Japanese who fail to obey the orders of their 
associations. Action taken thus by the Japanese is for the benefit 
of themselves and of Japan, and usually directly opposed to the best 
interests of this countrv. (See Eixhibit 4; also Proi. Kuno, Exhibit 
13; also editorials from Niclu Bei, San Francisco Japanese newspaper, 
pp 392-394, pw-t 1, House Inuiugration Committee nearings; also Ex- 
nibit 24, clipping from Sacramento Bee, in answer to secretary of 
Japanese Association, in re Col. Irish.) 

97. Strikinjg proof of this sohdarity of action was offered in the 
recent strike m Hawaii of Japanese laborers on the sugar plantations. 
With a few exceptions, so rare as to demonstrate the rule, every 
Japanese in the Territory, whether bom in Hawaii or in Japan, and 
regardless of affiliations and associations, was forced to assist and 
abet the purposes of the strike, eithw actively or tacitly. They were 
threatened with posting in toe native prefectures of themselves or 
their parents, as traitors, and with other penalties in the event of 
refusal. 

98. The strike was, in effect, a race strike, part, it is claimed, of a 
deliberate plan to force ultimate control of the nlantations into the 
hands of Japanese, as the control of agricultural lands in California is 
sought. 

99. The remarkable racial solidarity shown in this strike has fright- 
ened the natives and whites in Hawaii* To-day the intelligent wnite 
business and professional and laboring elements, which up to some 
montJis ago derided my warnings as to the Japanese peril, are openly 
or secretly, and either directly or through commissions sent to Wash- 
ington by the Territorial legislature, asking Congress for passage of 
the ''rehabihtation act,'' and of an immi^ation measure the acknowl- 
edged purposes of which are to protect Hawaii from immediate and 
ultimate political and i;acial control by the Japanese. 

100. Existing conditions forbid the granting of statehood to Hawaii 
and would necessitate in time the inauguration of a commission form 
of government. (See statements of two Hawaiian commissions be- 
fore the House Immigration Committee; also Joseph Timmons's 
series of articles in Los Angeles Examiner; also consult with Walter 
F. Dillingham, chairman of the Hawaiian commission now in Wash- 
ington.) 

S. Doc. 06,^-1 2 
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101. If continuance of friendly relations between this country 
and Japan is to be assured, there is practically no difference of opinion 
among those conversant with the subject as to the desirability and 
even necessity of rigidly excluding Japanese immigration. Tnat is 
conceded even by many of the leading Japanese who have spoken 
on the subject. (K. K. Kawakami, m interview for Nippu Jiji, 
Honolulu, June 8, 1921; M. Eomatsu in interview. Exhibit 14; Prof. 
Yoshi S. Kuno, Exhibit 13.) 

102. The questions which arise are not so much, then, with the 
first of the league's foiu* principles, which calls for exclusion, as with 
the second, which relates to the manner in which such exclusion shall 
be secured. 

HOW SHALL EXCLUSION BE SECURED? 

103. Section second of the league's declaration of principles reads 
as follows: 

Second. Such excluBion to be enforced by United States officials, under United 
States laws and regulations, as done with immigration, admitted or excluded, from all 
other countries; and not, as at present, under an arrangement whereby control and 
regulation is sunendered by lis to Japan. 

104. This section, in effect, calls for the cancellation of the present 
"gentlemen's agreement," under which Japanese immigration is 
now regulated, and the substitution therefor of a plan whereby such 
immigration shall be restricted imder our own laws and department 
regulations, enforced by our own officials. Such is the plan followed 
by us with immigration from all other coxmtries, and such is the 
plan followed by Japan and other foreign nations in the admission 
of immigrants to their respective countries. 

105. The present agreement forces us to admit such Japanese as 
come to these shores with a passport from the Japanese Grovemment 
indicating that they are entitled to permanent residence here. We 
have thereby surrendered to a foreign power our inalienable right to 
pass upon the number and eligibility of those who enter to become 
part of the Nation, and upon wnose children are conferred the rights 
of citizenship. We have surrendered that ri^ht to no other nation; 
and no foreign nation has surrendered its right in similar matters to 
any other power. ' That Statement alone is sufficient to conderon the 
present arrangement and justify its immediate cancellation. 

106. The '* gentlemen's agreement" was made originally under the 
administration of Theodore Roosevelt. It was coupled with the 
condition that should the Japanese Government fail to observe its 
conditions and keep out Japanese labor the United States itself 
reserved the right to compel exclusion by its own laws. That 
reservation was afterwards withdrawn, imder the administration of 
President Roosevelt's successor, in negotiating with Japan the com- 
mercial treaty of 1911. (See autobiography of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, p. 414.) 

107. No self-respecting world power should have made such an 
agreement, even with the reservation referred to, and certainly the 
present absence of such reservation justifies immediate cancellation 
of the fiUCTeement. 

108. The agreement should be canceled, because, even assuming 
that Japan has lived up to its intent in good falth,-ith4s failed Utterly 
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to accomplish the purposes for which it was avowedly entered into. 
(See hearings, House Immigration Committee, p. 224-246; also 
California State Board of Control report, Exhibit 16; also Exhibit 4.) 

109. The agreement was entered into at the request of Japan to 
save her pride, and as a substitute for a proposed exclusion act against 
the Japanese, similar to that in force acainst the Chinese. The 
Pacific Coast States, which demanded sucn an exclusion act, were 
given to understand that equally satisfactory results would be had 
from the agreement. The agreement specified clearly that it was to 
keep out Japanese labor, skilled and unskilled, from continental 
Umted States, and subsequently Japan, of her own motion, made it 
apply also to Hawaii. 

110. The plan was in effect for Japan to assume responsibility for 
observance of the terms of the agreement by refusing passports to 
any Japanese not entitled to enter continental United States under 
the understanding, while the United States was to admit only such 
Japanese — even nom Hawaii — as presented the necessary passport. 
The passport, under the circumstances, became Japan's guarantee 
that the unmigrant did not come as a laborer or to labor. 

111. The fauiu*e of the plan is sufficiently indicated by comparison 
of the results seciu*ed under its operation, and under that of an 
exclusion act, for which it was a substitute. In less than 10 years — 
from April 15, 1910, to December 31, 1919 — there was a net increase 
of Chinese immigrants in California, under the exclusion act, of 789. 
During the same p^od there was a net increase of Japanese immi- 

f rants in the State, under the "gentlemen's agreement," of 25,086. 
hat is, the *' gentlemen's agreement " admitted 32 Japanese for every 
Chinaman admitted by the exclusion act. (See report. State Board 
of Control, pp. 25-57.) 

112. The Chinese population of continental United States has 
decreased over 50 per cent under the exclusion act. The Japanese 
population has nearly trebled since 1906. (The "gentlemen's agree- 
ment" was negotiated early in 1907.) Allowing 35,000 for births, 
hfis deaths, there has been an increase of Japanese population in 
continental United States in the period named of 62,000 from immi- 
gration, most of wh<»n are in the ranks of labor. Each one of that 
majority furnishes a clear violation of the intent of the agreement. 
(See Exhibit 4 ; fJso hearings, House Immigration Committee, p. 227.) 

113. In California, whi& exclusion has similarly decreased the 
Chinese population over 50 per cent, the ''gentlemen's agreement" 
has enabled the Japanese to increase fourfold since 1906. Making 
the necessary allowance for births, there have come into the State 
by immigration, since 1906, 47,000 Japanese, and nearly all of these 
are in the ranks of labor. (See Exnibit 4; also hearings. House 
Immigration Committee, p. 227.) 

• 114. Not all the Japanese immigration referred to in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs came here with Japan's passport, certifying in 
effect that tney did not come to labor, but most of them had such 
passports. The others came in surreptitiously over the border, but 
these furnish equally strong ar^ments against the agreement, since 
tmder its terms ancl the existing conditions this country can not 
provide efficient safe^ard against surreptitious entry or for detec- 
tion of those who get in. 
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115. The well-established increase of Japanese population in con* 
tinental United States, and in California, in excess of increase due 
to births, furnishes the best answer to the repeated claims, 8up]>orted 
by apparent statistics, that the number of Japanese departing from 
the United States have nearly, if not quite, equaled the niunber 
arriving 

116. That increase also answers the claim that those coming in 
were almost entirely former residents entitled to return* 

117. Aside from the failure of the ^^gentlemen's affreement'' to 
fulfill the objects for which it was adopted, as shown above, there is 
ample proof that its intent has been aeliberately violated by Japan 
in some cases, and that she has had official knowledge of violation in 
other cases. (See Exhibit 4; also hearings, House Immigration Com- 
mittee, pp. 225-228; also Board of Control report, pp. 161-170.) 

118. miile the agreement explicitly bound Japan **to keep 
Japanese labor, skilled and unslalled, out of contmental United 
States," the annual reports of the United States Commissioner of 
Immigration show that every yew thousands were admitted who 
were laborers. 

119. They were classed as '^laborers,'' ^'farm laborers,'^ *' barbers/' 
"carpenters," ^'tailors," ''other artisans," ''cooks," "gardeners," 
"servants," and "other occupations included under head of laborers 
by rule 21 (j)." Admission of new immigrants under said classifi- 
cation is a clear violation of subdivision 5 ofthe President's proclama* 
tion, February 24, 1913. (See p. 166, Board of Control report.) Scnoie 
of these admissions were entitled to entry because of prior reeidencei 
but the multiplication of the laboring population proves that only 
a portion had that right. The niunb^ acunitted imder these dassi- 
fications ran as high as 3,013 in 1916. (See State Board of Control 
report, p. 170.) 

120. The picture-bride plan was a clear violation of the intent of 
the agreement in two ways: (1) It imported forbidden labor^ since 
most of the picture brides performed a man's work in fidd or shop; 
(2) it broi^t over a woman from Japan to act as wife for a Japanese 
already acCnitted who had no wife, and who was presumed, under 
the general acceptation of the intent of the agreement, to be entitled 
to bring over a wife only if he had left one benind him. (See Board 
of Control report, pp. 141-143.) 

121. Disclosures as to picture-bride methods produced general 
criticism, even from missionary and church friends of the Japanese, 
with the result that the Japanese Government discontinued the 
practice, so far as continental United States was concerned, in 
August, 1920, but continued to send tiie picture brides to Hawaii. 

122. To take the place ci this system, and still insure the Japanese 
here wives, and the opportunity to beget children in pursuance oi 
the general plan of peaceful penetration, Japanese returning from 
the United States are now permitted to remain in Japan for 90 
days (instead of 30 as called for by law) without being subjected 
to conscription call, the extra time being allowed to secure a wife. 

Within the past few months, the Japanese Gk)vemment has offered 
to pay the expenses, both ways, of Japanese in the United States 
who will come to Japan to meet their conscription oUigations. 
In retiuning to this coimtry they will be permitted to bring wives 
whom they may have secured in Japan. These measures confirm 
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the apparent belief of the board of control (see report, bottom of 
p. 143) that tihe Japanese would circumvent the new restriction. 

123. This entire procedure is opposed to the intent this country 
had in formulating the *' gentlemen's agreement/' which was to 
prevent the development here of an alien unassimilable Japanese 
population. The exclusion act prevented anv such results by 
loroidding this importation of Chinese women who were not already 
wives. 

POSSIBLE CONFLICT BETWEEN STATE LAW AND TREATY. 

124. Section 3 of the declaration of principles of the Japanese 
Exclusion League of California reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. Compliance on the part of all departments of the Federal Government 
with the Constitution and statutes, and the abandonment of tJie threat or attempt 
to take advantage of certain phrasing of that document as to treaties, which it is 
claimed gives the treaty-making power authority to \'iolate plain provisions of the 
Constitution in the following matters: 

(a) To nullify State rights and State laws for control of lands and other matters 
plainly within the State's jiwisdiction. 

(6) To grant American citizenship to races of yellow color, which are made in- 
eligible for such citizenship. 

125. The principle thus enunciated received indorsement, with- 
out a dissenting vote, in both houses of the California Legislatiu-e 
when the entire declaration was approved and commended to the 
President, Department of State, and Congress, for adoption of the 
policy therein stated. (Exhibit 1.) (Tne legislative resolution 
omitted hj error, as before explained, the words ''and statutes^' 
in this section.) 

126. The principle was also imanimously indorsed in both houses 
of the California Legislature in Januarv, 1921, by resolutions trans- 
mitted to the Presi(&nt, Secretary of State, to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from California, and to members of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations protesting against any action, if contemplated, 
whereby an attempt would be made to set aside the California 
land law or to comer citizenship on the Japanese by treaty. (See 
Exhibit 2.) 

127. The principle thus enunciated and the protest thus voiced by 
tlie Califorma L^islature were against action apparently contem- 
plated by the previous national administration m connection with 
this subject. There has not been evidence so far that the present 
administration contemplates such action, though it is apparently 
being lu'ged thereto by representatives of the Japanese Government. 
The rejpresentations made in this brief on the suoject have therefore 
only the justification that a policy apparently foreshadowed by the 
preceding administration has not yet oeen condemned or abandoned, 
so far as Itnown, by the present administration. 

128. In authorized statements made at Tokyo and responsible 
reports emanating from Washington in November, 1920, and Jan- 
uary, 1921, and in public utterances of Roland S. Morris, then Assist- 
ant Secretarv of State, made at Philadelphia January 11, 1921, it 
was declarea that Japan had demanded and the State Department 
was at least seriously considering the invasion of State rights referred 
to in matters of exclusive State jurisdiction, wherein the State had 
violated no treaty righte, and the setting aside of United States 
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statutes by conferring citizenship upon aliens ineligible thereto. 
These uncontradicted statements furnished justification for the pro- 
test teleOTaphed November 26, 1920, by the Japanese Exclusion 
League m California to Acting Secretary of State Norman H. Davis 
(Exhibit 25), also for resolutions of protest passed by the California 
Legislature in January, 1921 (Exhibit 2), and, finally, for the answers 
telej^rapned to Assistant Secretary Morris January 24 by Gov. 
William D. Stephens and by the' Japanese Exclusion League of 
California, separately (Exhibit 26) . 

129. It must be remembered, as hereinbefore clearly expressed, 
that the alien land law of California does not violate any treaty rights 
of the Japanese or other aliens and that the law in expressed terms 
provides that all aliens ineligible to citizenship imder the laws of the 
United States *'may acquire, possess, enjoy, and transfer real prop- 
erty, or any interest therein, in this State m the manner and to the 
extent and for the purpose prescribed by any treaty now existing 
between the Government of the United States and the nation or 
country of which such alien is a citizen or subject, and not other- 
wise." 

130. California claims, however, that the Federal Government has 
not the constitutional right to set aside by treaty the provisions of a 
State law enacted under the State's exclusive constitutional rights in 
matters solely within her jurisdiction. California suggests also that 
an attempt of that character to nullify a law enacted under her con- 
stitutional right in the exercise of powers reserved to the State in 
harmony with the principles of United States statutes (naturaliza- 
tion law, sec. 2169) and for the protection of American citizens and 
American interests is unwise in policy. 

131. California questions also the right of the treaty-making power 
(the President, with the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate) to 
set aside provisions of the United States statutes which require for 
enactment a majority vote of both Houses of Congress plus the 
approval of the President. 

132. California submits also that any interpretation of the particu- 
lar part of the Constitution which would thus place in the hands of 
the President and two-thirds of the Senate the power to set aside 
arbitrarilv the constitutional rights granted the individual States to 
have exclusive jurisdiction over certain matters in their own terri- 
tory, or to nuUiij an act of Congress which reauires the approval not 
only of the President and Senate but also of the House of Kepresen- 
tatives, is certainly illogical and not in harmony with the intent of 
the Constitution. 

133. Thus far the issue indicated above has not been raised by 
any act of California, since she does not propose to violate rights 
already granted to aliens by treaty. So far as California has knowl- 
edge, there is as yet no act or intent on the part of the present State 
Department to raise this issue by attempting, through treaty pro- 
visions, to set aside State laws claimed to be wise and necessary in 
protection of American citizens and the American' Nation. 

134. It develops that a general alien poll tax law, passed by the 
California Legislature at its recent session, is a plain violation of the 
treaty with Japan, and perhaps of treaties with other nations. That 
there was no mtent on the part of California as a State^ or those 
interested in Japanese exclusion, to suggest any violation of treaty 
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rights is sufficiently attested by the fact that the Japanese Exclusion 
League has disclaimed any responsibihty for such enactment, and 
that its impropriety has been generally acknowledged since the facts 
became known. In view of public sentiment, it is probable that the 
enactment referred to will not be so used as to occasion embarrass- 
ment or injustice to Japanese or other alien nationals. 

135. California deprecates the introduction by Senator Kellogg, of 
Minnesota, of Senate bill 1943, authorizing tne President to nave 
State cases transferred to Federal courts and to use the United States 
marshals and the forces of the Army and Navy whenever, in his 
judgment, in any such case, the treaty rights guaranteed, to aliens 
are threatened under operation of State law. The inference from 
the introduction of the oill referred to is that California and other 
States which have a similar land law can, or are Hkely to, violate 
treaty rights thereunder, when the fact is that such law expressly 
guarantees aliens all rights as to land which are given them by treaty. 

136. It is hoped there does not exist in the State Department the 
misapprehension as to the facts which alone would have justified the 
introdiiction of the bill referred to. 

137. It is believed that the points made in this skeleton brief, 
with the references quoted, furnish full justification for the action 
taken by the State of California, and the people thereof, in connection 
with tliis subject, and in particular for the urgent call upon the 
Federal Government for immediate adoption of certain policies 
deemed necessary as protection against the national danger herein 
outlined. 

138. The points made herein will be made quite plain, without 
recourse to voluminous exhibits, in the brief proper which will be 
presented as soon as it can be prepared. If, in the meanwhile, the 
State Department desires furtner confirmation, it will be gladly 
furnished on request. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Japanese Exclusion 
League of California and with its authority. 

y. S. McClatchy 
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EXHIBITS. 

LIST OP EXraeiTS WITH SKELETON BRIEF BY JAPANESE EXCLUSION 
LEAGUE OF CAUFORNU. 

[Note.— Exhibits llrted but not attached hereto will be found among those already left with the State 

Department.] 

Exhibit 1. Resolutions of California Legislature, April, 1921. 

Exhibit 2. Resolutions of California Legislature, January, 1921. 

Exhibit 3. California alien land law, November, 1920. 

Exhibit 4. **Our New Racial Problem" (a digest, made for convenience, of testi- 
mony given before the House Immigration Committee and accompanied by nimierous 
exhibits). 

Exhibit 5. Printed transcript of hearings before House Immigration Committee on 
the Pacific coast, July, 1920. (4 vols.) 

Exhibit 6. Report of California State Board of Control, 1920 ("California and the 

oriental"). 

Exhibit 7. Alien land laws of various States, House Document No. 89. 

Exhibit 8. Japanese indorse legality of California land law. 

Exhibit 9. President Roosevelt's attitude. 

Exhibit 10. Resolutions of national convention of American Legion, 1919. 

Exhibit 11. Resolutions of national convention of American Legion, 1920. 

Exhibit 12. Resolutions of annual convention American Federation of Labor, 1921. 

Exhibit 13. Statement of Prof. Y. S. Kuno. 

Exhibit 14. Statement of Mr. M. Komatsu. 

Exhibit 15. Conditions in Hawaii. Twelve articles by Joseph Timmons (filed as 
exhibit with House Immigration Committee, April, 1921). 

Exhibit 16. "The Germany of Asia." 

Exhibit 17. Conditions in Hawaii. Report of survey commission, National Depart- 
ment of Education, Bulletin No. 20, 1920. 

Exhibit 18. Facts as to Japanese population of California. 

Exhibit 19. Extract from Boise Statesman of February 1, 1921, answer to claims 
made by Japanese. 

Exhibit 20. Article from Organized Labor of September 6, 1920, "How Japanese 
problem concerns labor." 

Exhibit 21. Extracts from the Sacramento Bee of June 28 and 29, 1921, Japanese 
labor displacing white girls. 

Exhibit 22. Extracts from the Sacramento Bee of October 24, 1919, translation 
from Jai^ese newspaper. 

Exhibit 23. Official statement on behalf of Japanese Government as to expatriation. 

Exhibit 24. Extract from the Sacramento Bee of June 13, 1921, methods of organi- 
zation of Japanese in California. 

Exhibit 25. Protest to Acting Secretary of State Davis, November 26, 1920. 

Exhibit 26. Extract from the Sacramento Bee of January 24, 1921, answers to 
statements made by Assistant Secretary of State Morris. 



EXHIBIT 1. 



Legislative Department, 
State of California, Forty-Fourth Session, 

Senate Chamber, April 27, 19S1. 
To the President of the United States, the Honorable Secretary of State of the United States, 
and to each of California's Senators and Representatives in Congress: 
Pursuant to the provisions of Senate joint resolution No. 26, adopted by the L^s- 
lature of the State of California at the forty-fourth session, I am sending you herewith 
a copy thereof, reading as follows: 

CHAPTER 36, SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 26, BY SENATOR WILL R. SHARKEY, 
relative to IMMIGRATION. 

"Whereas, The Japanese Exclusion League of California, representing officially 
such organizations as the American Legion, War Veterans. Native Sons and Native 
Daughters of the Golden West, State Federation of Women s Clubs, State Federation 
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of Labor, and varioua other patriotic, dvic and fraternal bodies, have adopted a state- 
ment of policy recommended for adoption by the Government of the United States 
as urgently required in protection of tne Nation's interest against the growing menace 
of Japanese inmiigration and colonization; and 

"Whereas said cjeclaration of principles has been approved by the or^nizations 
affiliated with the league — the Los Angeles County Anti-Asiatic Association and 
the Japanese Exclusion League of Washington; and 

**Wnereas said declaration of principles is in words and figures as follows, to wit: 

"First. Absolute exclusion for the future of all Japanese immigiution, not only 
male, but female, and not only laborers, skilled and unskilled, but 'farmers, ' and 
men of small trades and profee.««ions, as recommended by Theodore Tloosevclt. 

" Permission for temporary residenr e only for tourists, students, artists, conimen ial 
men, teac herf, etc. 

"Second. Such exclusion to be cntorcod by United States offif ials, under I nited 
States laws and regulations, as done with immigration, admitted or excluded, from 
all other countries; and not, as at ]>resent, under an arrangement whereby control 
and regulation is surrendered by us to Japan. 

" Third. CompHanre on the part of all de] artment^ of the Federal Government with 
the Constitution, and the abandonment of the thicat or attempt to take advantage 
of certain phrasing of that document as to treaties, which it is claimed ^ves the 
treaty-making power authority to Aiolate plain provisions of the Constitution in the 
following matters: 

"(g) 1^0 nullify State rights and State laws for control of lands and other matters 
plaiply within tfie State's jurisdiction. 

"(6) To grant American citizenship to ra<es of yellow color, which are made ineli- 
gible for such citizenship. 

"Fourth. For the Japanese legally entitled to residence in California fair treat- 
ment, protection in property rights legally acquired, and the priiilegc of engaging in 
any business desirea, except such as may be now or hereafter denied by law to all 
aliens, or to aliens ineligible to citizenship; and pro\'ided particularly they may not 
hereafter buy or lease agricultiutil lands: Now, therefore, be it 

^^ Resolved by the senate and assembly, jointly, That the Legislature of the State of 
California hereby indorses said declaration of principles and urges that the President, 
the Department of State, and the Congress of the United States adopt and observe 
the policy therein stated ; and be it further 

'^ Resolved^ That the secretary of the senate be, and she is hereby, directed to trans- 
mit copies of these resolutions to the President and the Secretarj^ of State of the 
United States and to each of California's Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

"C. C. Young, 

President of the Senate. 
"Hbnry W. Wright, 

Speaker of the Assembly. 
"Martin C. Madsen, 
Private Secretary to the Governor. 
"Frank C.Jordan, 

''Secretary of State.*' 

I hereby certify that the same was duly filed with the secretary of state on April 
27, 1921. 

Grace S. Stoermer, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

EXHIBIT 2. 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 4. 

naturauzation and property rights op aliens 

Whereas at the general election held on the 2d day of November, 1920, the people 
of the State of California, in the exercise of their right reserved under the Constitution, 
by an overwhelming majority, adopted the "alien land law," which, among other 
things, provides that all aliens ineligible to citizenship under the laws of the United 
States, may acquire, possess, enjoy, and transfer real property or any interest therein 
in tills State in the manner and to the extent and for the purposes prescribed by any 
treaty now existing between the Gkrvemment of the United State* and the nation or 
country of which such alien is a citizen or subject and not otherwise; and 
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Whereas the present treaty of commerce and navi^tion between the United States 
and Japan, proclaimed on the 5th day of April, I9II, in fixing the rights of the nationals 
of both contracting parties, provides that — 

"The citizens or subjects of each of the high contracting parties shall have liberty 
to enter, travel, and reside in the territories of the other to carry on trade, wholesale 
and retail, to own or lease and occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses, and shops, 
to employ agents of their choice, to lease land for residential and commercial purposes, 
and g^erally^ to do anjrthing incident to or necessary for trade, upon the same terms 
as native citizens or subjects submitting themselves to the laws and regulations 
there established "; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding the aforesaid provision of the treaty limiting the purposes 
for which the subjects of Japan may enter, travel, and reside in the Unitea States, 
approximately 100,000 Japanese are now residing in California, comparatively few of 
whom are engaged in trade, while the great majority are engaged in a^culture, 
owning, leasing, and farming lands, and now control one-eighth of the entire acreage 
of rich irrigated lands in the State, as shown by the official report of the State board 
of control; and 

Whereas Japanese, as well as American authorities concede the unassimilability 
of the two races, ana grant th»t a continuance of existing conditions may develop a 
racial question and grave international complications out of the present economic 
problem; and 

Whereas the evidence before the House Immi£;ration Committee, in hearings held 
on the Pacific coast in July and Au^^t, 1920, clearly indicates the impracticability 
of making homogeneous American citizenship out of the material coming to us from 
Japan, and the impossibility of a white community holding its own either in increase 
of numbers or in economic competition against the racial advantages and birth rate 
of the Japanese; and 

Whereas preliminary negotiations are now pending between the State Department 
at Washington and representatives of the Empire of Japan with a view of entering 
into a treaty dealing with the subject of immigration; and 

Whereas reports have come to us from our Representatives in Congress that Japan 
insists that the proposed treaty shall grant the right of citizenship to the subjects of 
Japan now in the Lnited States, and shall, in effect, nullify the aforesaid '* alien land 
law": Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and assembly jointly ^ That the LeMlature of the State of Cali- 
fornia protests against any treaty being made between the United States and Japan 
whereby the right to citizenship shall be extended to the subjects of Japan; and be it 
further 

Resolved^ That any attempt bv the treaty-making power of the United States to 
nullify the aforesaid * alien land law" or to confer upon the subjects of Japan the right 
to acauire, own, or possess lands within this State, in violation of bur State laws, 
shoula be opposed as destructive of State's rights reserved under the Constitution of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That in any treat3r hereafter made by the United States and Japan, said 
"alien land law" be held inviolate and that the rights of the States of the Union to 
enact legislation respecting the acquisition and ownership of land by aliens within 
their respective borders be properly saf^uarded; and be it fiu-ther 

Resolved, That in any sucn treaty, provision be made prohibiting the further inmii- 
gration of the subjects of Japan to the United States, save and except merchants, 
students, and teachers, their servants and employees; and be it further 

Resolved J That a copy of these resolutions be forthvrith dispatched to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State of the United States, to each of our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, and to each member of the Conmiittee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States Senate. 



ALIEN LAND LAW. 

Initiative act. Permits acquisition and transfer of real property by aliens eligible to 
citizenship, to same extent as citizens except as otherwise provided by law; permits 
otijier aliens, and companies, associations and corporations in which they hold minority 
interest, to acquire and transfer real property only as prescribed by treaty, but pro- 
hibiting appointment thereof as guardians of estates of minors consisting wholly or 
partially of real property or shares in such corporations: provides for escheats in cer- 
tain cases; requires reports of property holdings to ftKsilitate enforcement of act; pre- 
scribes penalties and repeals conflicting acts. 
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Sufficient qualified electors of the State of California present to the secretary of 
state this petition and request that a proposed measure, as hereinafter set forth, be 
submitted to the people of the State of California for their approval or rejection, at 
the next ensuing general election. The proposed measure is as follows: 

PROPOSED LAW. 

(Proposed changes from provisions of present laws are printed in italic t}T)e.) 

AN ACT Relating to the rights, powers, and disabilities of aliens and of certain companies, associations, 
and corporations with respect to propety in this State, providing for escheats in certain cafes, prescrib- 
ing the procedure the-eui, nrntinng reports of certain propertif holdings to facUUate the enforcement of this 
adt prescribing penalties for tiolaikm of the provisions hereof, andrepealing all acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent or in conflict herewith. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. All aliens eligible to citizenship under the laws of the United States 
mav acquire, possess, enjov, transmit, and inherit real propertv, or any interest 
therein, in this State, in the same manner and to the same extent as citizens of the 
United States, except as otherwise provided by the laws of this State. 

Sec. 2. All aliens other than those mentioned in section one of this act may acquire, 
possess, enjoy, and transfer real property, or any interest therein, in this State, in 
the manner and to the extent ana for the purpose prescribed by anv treaty now ex- 
isting between the Government of the United States and the nation or country of 
which such alien is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise. 

Sec. 3. Any company, association, or corporation organized under the laws of this 
or anv other State or nation, of which a majority of the members are aliens otber 
than those specified in section one of this act, or in which a majoritv of the issued capital 
stock is owned bv such aliens, mav acquire, possess, enjoy, and convev real prop- 
erty, or any interest therein, in this State, in the manner and to the extent and for 
the purposes prescribed by any treaty now existing between the Government of the 
United States and the nation or count r\' of which such members or stockholders are 
citizens or subjects, and not otherwise. Hereafter all aliens other than those specified 
in section one herejf may hecorne members of or acquire shares of stock in any company ^ 
association or corporation that is or may be authorized to acquire^ possesSy enjoy ^ or con- 
vey agricultural land, in the manner and to the extent and for the purposes prescribed 
by any treaty noiv existing between the Government of the United States and the nation 
or country o/ which such alien is a citizen or subject^ and not othervise. 

Sec. 4. Hereof terno alien mentioned in section ttvo hereof and no company, association^ 
or corporation mentioned in section three hereof ^ may heappointed guardian of that portion 
of the estate of a minor which consists of property which such alien or surh company, as- 
sociation , or corporation is inhibited from acquirina, possessing , enjoying, or transfer- 
ring by reason of the provisions of this act. The public administrator of the proper county , 
or any other competent person or corporation, may be appointed guardian of the estate 
of a minor citizen whose parents are ineligible to appointmerU under the provisions of 
this section. 

On such notice to the guardian as the court may require, the superior court may remove 
the gvtardian of such an estate v)henever it appears to the satisfaction of the court: 

(a) That the guardian has failed to file the report required by the provisions of section 
5 hereof; or 

(6) That the ^property of the ward has not been or is not being administered with due 
regard for the primary interest of the ward; or 

(c) That facts exist which would make the guardian ineligible to appointment in the 
first instance: or 

(d) That facts establishing any other legal ground for removal exist. 

Sec. 5. (a) The term *' trustee" as used in this section means any person, company, 
association, or corporation Ouit as guardian, trustee, attorney-in-fctct or agent, or in any 
other capacity has the title, custody, or control of property, or some interest therein, be- 
longing to an alien mentioned in section two hereof ^ or to the minor child of such an alien, 
if the property is of such a character that stuh alien %s inhibited from acquiring, possessing, 
enjomna, or transferrina it. 

(b) Annually on or before the thirty-first day of January every such trustee must file 
in the ofice of the secretary of state of California and in the oj^ce of the county clerk of each 
county vn whuh any of the property is situated, a verified urritten report showing: 

\l) The property, real or personal, held by him for or on behalf of such an alien or 
minor; 

(t) A statement showing the date when each item of such property came into his pos- 
session or control; 
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(5) An itenmed account of all expendUures, investments, rents, issues, and profits in 
reject to the administration and coMrol of such property with particular reference to 
holdings of corporate stock and leases, cropping contracts <md other agreements in respect ' 
to land arm the handling or sale of products thereof 

(c) Any person J company, association or corporation that violates any provision of 
this section is guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars or by imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding one year^ or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

(d) The provisioiu of this section are cumidative and are not intended to change the 
jurisdiction or the rules of practice of courts of justice. 

Sec. 6. Whenever it appears to the court in any probate proceeding that by i^eason 
of the provisions of this act anv heir or devisee can not take real proj)erty in this State 
or membership or shares of stock in a company, association or corporation which, but for 
said provisions, said heir or devisee would take as such, the court, instead of ordering 
a distribution of such property to such heir or devisee, shall order a sale of said property 
to be made in the manner proi-ided by law for ]>robate sales of property and the pro- 
ceeds of such sale shall be distributed to such heir or devisee in lieu of such property. 

Sec. 7. Any real property hereafter acquired in fee in violation of the provisions of 
this act by any alien mentioned in section two of this act, or by any company, asso- 
ciation, or corporation mentioned in section three of this act, shall escheat to, and be- 
come and remain the property' of the State of (California. 1 he attorney general or 
district attorney of the proper county shall institute proceeding's to have the escheat of 
such real property adjud^red and enforced in the manner provided by section four 
hundred seventy-four of the I'olitical (^ode^and title eight, part three, of the Code of 
Civil Procedure. Upon the entry of final judgment in such proceedings, the title to 
such real property shall pass to the State of ^'alifornia. The provisions of this section 
and of sections two and three di th's act shall not apply to any real property hereafter 
acquired in the enforcement or in satisfaction of any lien now existing upon, or in- 
terest in such property, so long as such real property so £w?quired shall remain the prop- 
erty of the alien, company, association or corporation acquiring the same in such 
manner. No alien, company, association or corporation mentioned in section two or 
section three hereof shall hold for a longer period than two years the possession of any agri- 
cultural land acfpdred in the enforcement of or in satisfaction of a mortgage or other lien 
hereafter made or acquired in good faith to secure a debt. 

Sec. 8. Any leasehold or other interest in real property loss than the fee, hereafter 
acquired in violation of the provdsions of this act by any alien mentioned in section 
two of this act. or by any company, association, or corporation mentioned in sec- 
tion three of this act, shall escheat to the State of California. The attorney general 
or district attorney of the proper county shall institute proceedings to have sucn escheat 
adjudged and enforced as provided in section seven of this act. In such proceedings 
the court shall determine and adjudge the value of such leasehold or otner interest 
in such real property, and enter judgment for the State for the amount thereof together 
with costs. Thereupon the court shall order a sale of the real property covered by 
such leasehold, or other interest, in the manner provided by section twelve hundred 
seventy-one of the Code of Civil Frocedure. Out of the proceeds arising from such 
sale, the amount of the judgment rendered for the State snail be paid into the State 
treasury and the balance shall be deposited with and distributed by the court in ac- 
cordance with the interest of the parties therein. Any share of stock or the interest of 
any member in a company, association, or corporation hereafter acquired in violation of 
the provisions of section three of this act shall escheat to the State of California. SuA 
escheat shall be adjudged and enforced in the same nuinner as provided in this section for 
the escheat of a leasehold or other interest in real property less than the fee. 

Sec 9. Every transfer of real property, or of an interest therein, though colorable in 
form, shall be void as to the State and the interest thereby conveyed or sought to be convened 
shall escheat to the State if the property interest involved is of such a diaracter that an alien 
mentioned in section two hereof is inhibited from acquiring, possessing, enjoyina, or trans* 
ferrivjg it, and if the conveyance is made unth intent to prevent, evade^ or avoid escheat as 
provided for herein. 

A prima facie nresumption that the conveyance is made urith such intent shall arise upon 
proof of any of tne following groups of facts: 

(a) The taking of the property in the name of a person other tfuin the persons mentioned 
in section two hereof if the consideration is paid or agreed or understood io he paid by an 
alien mentioned in section two hereof; 

(6) The taking of the property in the naine of a company, association, or corporation, if 
the memberships or shares of stock therein held by alieiis mentioned in section two hereof, 
together with the memberships or sfiares of stock held by others but paid for or agreed or 
understood to be paid for by such aliens, would amount to a nmjority of the Tnemhership 
or the issued capital stock of such company, association or corporation; 
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(c) The executdon of a mortgage in favor of an alien mentioned in section two hereof if 
9aid mortgage is given possessiony control, or management of the property. 

The enumeration in this section of certain presumptions shall not be so construed as to 
preclude other presumptions or inferences that reasonably may be made as to the existence 
of intent to pretenty evade, or avoid escheat as provided for herein. 

Sec. 10. If *ioo or mo/re persons conspire to effect a transfer of real property, or of an 
interest therein^ in violation of the provisions Jiereof they are punishable by imprisonment 
in the county jail or State penitentiary not exceeding two years, or by a fine not exceeding 
five thousand dollars, or both. 

Sbc. 11. Nothii^ in this act shall be construed as a limitation upon the power of 
the State to enact laws with respect to the acquisition, holding, or disposal by aliens 
of real property in this State. 

Sec. 12. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict with the provisions 
hereof are hereby repealed; prodded, that — 

(a) This act shall not affect pending actions or proceedings, but the same may be prose^ 
cuted and defended uith the same effect as if this act bad not been adopted; 

(b) No cause of action arising under any law of this State shall be affected by reason of 
the adoption of this act whether an action or proceeding has been instituted thereon at the 
time of the taking effect of this act or not and actions may be brought upon such causes in 
the same manner, under the same terms and conditions, and with the same effect as if this 
<MCt had not been adopted; 

(c) Tins act in so far as it does not add to, take from, or alter an existing lofw sliall be 
construed as a continvxUion thereof. 

Sbc, 15. The legislature may amend this act in furtherance of its purpose and to facilitate 
its operation. 

Sec. 14. If any section, subsection, sentence, clause or phrase of this act is for any reason 
held to be unconstitutional, sudi decision shall not affect the volviUy qf the remaining por- 
tions of this act. The people hereby declare that they would have passed this act, arul each 
Mectiony subsection, sentence, clause, and phrase thereof, irrespective of the fact that arvy one 
or more other sections, svhsections, sentences, cUmses, or phrases be declared uneonstitur 
tional, 

EXISTING PROViaiONS. 

The alien land act of 1913, which will be superseded by the proposed initiative 
alien land law, roads as follows: 

(Provisions proposed to be repealed are printed in italics.) 

AN ACT Relating to the rights, powers, and disabilities of aliens and of certain companies, associations, 
and corporations with respect to property in this State, providing for escheats in certain eases, prescrib- 
ing; tke prooodore ttierein, and repealing all acts or parts of acts inconsistent or in ooofliot herewith. 

^ . The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

SsonoN 1. All aliens eligible to citizenship under the laws of the United States may 
Acqvise, possess, enjoy, transmit, and inhent real property, or any interest therein, 
in this State, in the same manner and to the same extent as citizens of tke United 
States, except as other^rise provided by the laws of this State. 

EXHIBIT 3. 

Sec. 2. All aliens other than those mentioned in section one of this act may ac()nire, 
possess, enjoy, and traaisfer real property, or any Interest therein, in this State, in the 
manner and to the extent and for the purposes prescribed by any tre&ty now existing 
between the Government of the United States and the nation or country of which 
such alien is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise, and may in addition thereto lease 
lands in this State for agricultural purposes for a term not exceeding three vears. 

Sec. 3. Any company, association, or corporation organized under the laws of this 
or any other State or nation, of which a majority of the members are aliens other than 
those specified in section one of this act, or in which a majority of the issued capital 
stock is owned by such aliens, may acquire, possess, enjoy, and convey real property, 
or any interest therein, in this State, in tne manner and to the extent and for the 
purposes prescribed by any treaty now existing between the Government of the 
United States and the nation or country of which such members or stockholders are 
citizens or subjects, and not otherwise, and may in addition (hereto lease lands in this 
State for agricultural jmrposesfor a term not exceeding three years s 

Sec. 4. "Whenever it appears to the court in any probate proceeding that by reason 
d the provisions of this act any heir or devisee can not take real property in this 
State wnich, but for said provisions, said heir or devisee would take as such, the court. 
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instead of ordering a distribution of such real property to such heir or devisee, shall 
order a sale of said real property to be made in tne manner provided by law for probate 
sales of real property, and the proceeds of such sale shall oe distributed to such heir 
or devisee in lieu of such real property. 

Sec. 5. Any real property hereafter acquired in fee in violation of the provisions of 
this act by any alien mentioned in section two of this act, or bv any company, associa- 
tion, or corporation mentioned in section three of this act, shall escheat to ana become 
and remain the property of the Btate of California. The attomev general shall insti- 
tute proceedings to have the escheat of such real property adjuagM and enforced in 
the manner provided by section foiur hundred seventy-four of the Political Code 
and title eight, part three^ of the Code of Civil Procedure. Upon the entry of final 
judgment in sucn proceedings, the title to such real property shall pass to the State 
of California. The provisions of this section imd of sections two and three of this arCt 
shall not apply to any real property hereafter acquired in the enforcement or in satis- 
faction of any lien now existing upon, or interest in such property, so long as such 
real property so acquired shall remain the property of the alien company, association, 
or corporation acquiring the same in such manner. 

Seo. 6. Any leasehold or other interest in real property less tlian the fee, hereafter 
acquired in violation of the proviedons of this act by any alien mentioned in section two 
of this act, or by any company, association, or corporation mentioned in section three 
of this act, shall escheat to the State of California. The attorney ^neral shall insti- 
tute proceedings to have such escheat adjudged and enforced as provided in section five 
of this act. In such proceedings the court shall determine and adjudge the value of 
such leasehold, or other interest in such real property, and enter juagment for the 
State for the amount thereof together with costs. Thereupon the court shall order a 
sale of the real property covered by such leasehold or other interest, in the manner 
provided by section one thousand two hundred seventy-one of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. Out of the proceeds arisinp; from such sale, the amount of the judgment ren- 
dered for the State shall be paid into the State treasury and the balance shall be 
deposited with and distributed by the court in accordance with the interest of the 
parties therein. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be construed as a limitation upon the power of the 
State to enact laws with respect to the acquisition, holding, or disposal oy aliens of 
real property in this State. 

Sec. 8. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict with the provisions of 
this act are hereby rep^ed. 

ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OP PROPOSED ALIEN LAND LAW. 

Opponents of this initiative measure must assume that California is bound for some 
reason to give to Japanese in the State — to our ultimate undoing — privileges not cott- 
templatea by the treaty with Japan, and such as have always been denied to Americans 
in Japan. 

Through the measure California seeks, as is her inherent right, to preserve her lands 
for Americans, precisely as Japan preserves her lands for the Japanese. Its primary 
purpose is to prohibit Orientals who can not become American citizens from controlling 
our rich agricultural lands. 

By what right does Japan object to California extending to her own citizens and 
lands the same protection given by Japan to the Japanese and their lands? 

Our present treaty of commerce and navigation with Japan deliberately omits, from 
the pnvileges granted Japanese in this country, either ownership or lease of agricul- 
tural lands. Japan has always prohibited ownership, or lease, or use of agricultural 
lands in Japan by Americans or other foreigners. 

Orientals, and more particularly Japanese, having commenced to secure control of 
agricultural lands in Califomia, there was enacted in 1913, the alien land law, which 
prohibited own^rship^-or lease beyond three years — of agricultural lands by aliens 
ineligible to citizensnip. 

In defiance of that law, through various subterfuges, including use of dummy cor- 
porations and minor native-bom cliildren. Orientals, largely Japanese, are fast securing 
control of the richest irrigated lands in the State, through lease or ownership, ths 
proportion already controlled in some counties being from 60 per cent to 75 per cent 

The initiative measure simply closes the loopholes in the 1913 law which permit 
violation and evasion thereof. In addition, it forbids even short leases. 

Long lease of these lands by Japanese is as injurious in effect as ownership; and the 
short lease becomes long lease through repeated renewal, and because once the land 
is occupied by Japanese, the whites move away, and cease to be prospective lessees. 

Control of these rich lands means in time control of the products, and control of the 
markets. Control of the products of the soil by a unified interest such as the Japanese 
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will lead to economic control of the country. That will be followed in time by political 
control through force of numbers induced by the heavy birth rate. That condition Ib 
now at hand in Hawaii. 

Rather than invite such disaster, better let some land lie idle, and a few large 
landholders make less yyro&ij and even see production decrease somewhat, as oppo- 
nents clahn will result if this measure carries. However, it is not proven that cur- 
tailment of production will result. At present the small farmer who needs labor can 
get none from the Japanese, because they demand leases and cooperative management. 

Under the initiative measure, treaty rights are fully safeguarded and citizenship of 
native bom is not affected. All Japanese legitimately here may remain indefinitely 
in any occupations selected by them, and will be protected in all property rights 
previofusly acquired. As agricultural laborers in California they could earn much 
more than in any occupation in their own land. The birth rate will insiu^ increase, 
rather than decrease, of the Japanese population in this State. 

The measure provides that any alien ineligible to citizenship may acquire, use, 
transmit, and inherit interest in real property to the extent and for the purpose, 
prescribed by treaty with his respective nation, and not otherwise. 

Various safeguards, suggested by experience, are provided, and certain penalties 
(including forfeiture of the property) for deliberate violation or evasion. The equities 
of innocent holders are fully protected. 

The measure was carefully prepared by the State Legislative Counsel Bureau, after 
the proposed provisions had been criticized by various leading legal and civic organi- 
zations of the State. 

California should vote overwhelmingly for the measure, for the additional reason 
that her polled verdict as to the gravity of the problem will influence the Nation in 
endorsing necessary Federal legislation. 

V. S. McClatchy. 

ABQUMENT AGAINST PBOPOSBD ALIBN LAND LAW. 

This initiative raises questions of cold law, to which I invite the very thoughtful 
attention of the voters. 

Our treaty with Japan provides that the Japanese here "may own or hire and occupy 
houses, manufactories, warehouses, shops, and premises and lease land for residential 
and commercial purposes." In its economic definition commerce consists of pro- 
duction, transmutation, and exchange; production is the ranking element, because 
without it there can be no commerce. 

The treaty protects the right of Japanese to hire or own manufactories, for t^nsmur 
tation, warehouses, necessary to exchange, and to lease land for commercial purposes. 
Land employed in agricultural production is employed in a commercial purpose. 
The treaty is intended, then, to give the Japanese privilege to enter upon complete 
commerce, and therefore protects their right to lease land for production. Any other 
interpretation twists the plain language ofthe treaty into vain repetition. 

Considered in the light of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which says, **No State shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the eciual protection of the laws, * ' we find the initiative in conflict with our own 
constitution, since it proposes a discriminatory classification of aliens, conferring 
upon one class the protection of the law which it denies to another class. 

This discrimination applies also to the leasing of land denied to Japanese and per- 
mitted to other aliens. It also applies to the feature of the initiative which subjects 
Japanese minors who own land to the guardianehip of the public administrator, but 
exempts other alien minors who own land from such guardianship. 

These proposed discriminations against classes of aliens were adopted by the people 
of another State by the initiative and were voided by the United States Supreme Court 
as unconstitutional. That court held that ' ' equal protection of the laws is applicable 
to all personjB, without regard to any differences of race, color, or nationality," and 
that discrimination under the pretense of "promoting the health, safety, morals, and 
welfare/' is unconstitutional, and denies "the very essence of personal freedom and 
opportunity it was the purpose of the fourteenth amendment to secure." And "if 
such freedom could be refused upon the ground of race or nationality, the prohibition 
of the denial to any person of the equal protection of the laws would be a barren form 
of words. " 

In the foregoing I have stripped the initiative of its cryptic and involved language 
and technicalities, so that it is naked in its two purposes: First, to forbid the leasing 
of land to Japanese and Chinese; and, second, to take landowning minors of those 
races from the natural guardianship of the parents and commit them to the control of 
the public administrators. 
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All the other confusing propositions of the initiative, respecting holdings in cor- 
porations, etc.^ are subordinate to these two. 

Considered in its effect upon the landowners in the State, the initiative, under 
penalty of confiscation, prohibits them from leasing land to a certain class of persons. 
If the State can do that it can also compel landowners, under penalty of confiscation, 
to lease their land to a certain class of persons. It will ber seen at once that the claim 
of such power in the State is a destructive blow at the liberty of American citizens. 

John P. Irish. 
EXHIBIT 4. 

Our New Racial Problem. 

japanese mmioration and rtfl menace— startling results op congre8810nal 
inquiry — why japan's "peaceful penetration** of continental united 
states? — using american citizenship to poster japan's plans — the hirth 
rate as an agency for colonization — control of lands and localities in 
california — coiionization in other states. 

In the statement made by V. S. McClatchy before the House Committee on Immi^- 
tion and Naturalization during its hearings in California in July, 1920, in connection 
with the subject of Japanese immigration, was included much interesting and startling 
and therefore impubiished matter casting light on various phases of the problem 
which is now recei\'ing not only State but national attention. 

From a digest of that statement it appears that the economic question of to-day will 
develop into a grave racial problem, unless the proper remedy be at once applied; 
that the Japanese have determined to colonize favoraole sections of the United States, 
and permanently establish their race in this country; that they openly preach their 
plans of peaceful penetration, "get more land and beget many children,*' as the 
most certain method of accomplishing the purpose; that in so doing they do not con- 
template assimilating as American citizens, loyal to the coimtry of their birth or adop- 
tion, but plan to serve the ambition of Japan in world subjection as taught in her 
religion and in her schools; that American-bom Japanese on whom we confer citizen- 
ship are being trained here and in Japan to use their American citizenship for the glory 
of the Mikado and the benefit of tne Japanese race; that through violations or the 
"gentlemen's agreement,** the Japanese have increased manyfold in this country, 
while the declared intent of the agreement was to restrict Japanese immigration as 
the exclusion act restricted Chinese immigration; that the Jajpanese birth rate per 
thousand in California, now three times that of the whites, exists in face of the fact 
that the proportion of adult females among the Japanese is less than one-third as great 
as among the whites; that such birth rate will be very greatly increased if success 
attends the efforts of the Japanese to bring in a large number of females; that orientals, 
largely Japanese, already control, through ownership or lease, one-sixth of the rich 
irrigated lands of the State, and, in some of the laj^r counties, have control of a 
majority acreage of such lands; that the results as to Japanese control already secured 
in Hawaii, and fast developing in California, are contemplated in other States as shown 
by i>reliminary colonization; and that American missionary and church influence 
is being exerted in belief of Japanese propaganda and this Japanese program, in the 
mistaken behalf that Japan in return will aid or encourage Cnristian evangelization 
of the Japanese here and in Japan. 

The statement, of which the following is a digest, supplements other statements on 
the subject made during the year preceding by V. 8, McClatchy, before the com- 
mittees of Congress and in public print, and generally avoids repetition of matter 
contained in such previous statements. 

THE JAPANESE PROBLEM BEFORE THE HOUSE IMMIGRATION COMMPrTEB. 

The following article contains the important parts of a statement made before the 
House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization in connection with the subject 
of Japanese immigration by V. 8. McClatchy, publisher of the Sacramento Bee, at 
hearings held by the committee in Sacramento, Calif., on July 13 and 14, 1920. In 
preparation of tne article from the original transcript of the hearing there have been 
omitted repetition of facte and deductions, and, so far as seemed desirable, the dia- 
logue with members of the committee which elicited the facts. In this way brevity 
has been served without impairing the value of the article. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the House Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, my first appearance before the House Immigration Committee in connectioii 
with tne subject of Japanese immigration was in June, 1919 — not in person, but by a 
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written statement hurriedly prepared and mailed at the telemphed sufigeition of 
the chairman. The statement was in answer to the claims of Sidney L. Gulick, the 
most prominent opponent of Japanese exclusion, who asked your committee to 
approve a certain measure (fathered by his Lea^e for Constructive Immigration 
legislation), which proposes to regulate immigration on a percentage basis, and to 
extend to all Asiatics the same privileges as immigrants and citizens as are accorded 
Europeans. In September, 1919, I appeared berore the committee personally and 
made a more comprehensive showing of the grave danger to the Nation threatened by 
Japanese immigration even under existing conditions. 

Statements made by me at that time have been severely criticised both as to facts 
and deductions by advocates of the Japanese, and particularly by Mr. Gulick, who 
has issued and widely circulated, under the autidonty of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, two leaflets devoted largely to an attempt to discredit 
those statements. 

My present statement before your committee is supplemental to, and shotdd be con- 
sidered in conjunction with, that previous statement, since it avoids, so far as possible, 
repetition of matter contained in the other. It is intended to answer conclusively 
the arguments and statements since put forth by Mr. Gulick and otiier proponents of 
Japanese immigration, and contains in addition a mass of valuable and unpublished 
matter secured, in large part, from Japanese sources. In the preparation of this 
statement care has been taken to secure authenticated facts and to oraw deductions 
which can not be assailed with justice. 

I view the Japanese themselves without prejudice, and do not even suggest that there 
is involved in the present problem any question of racial inferigrity. The problem 
at present, I insist, is an economic one, due to certain advantages possessed by the 
Japanese in economic competition, and to their determined utilization of those advan- 
tages in securing permanent place for their race in this coimtry through their crjrstema- 
tized plan of peaceful penetration. 

But I insist also that continuance of existing conditions is developing, and will in 
time make certain a racial problem of most grave character. 

THB PAST TBAB'S INVBSTIGATION. 

Since my appearance 'before the committee, nearly a year ago, the Pacific coast 
generally has awakened to a realization of the gravity of the situation, and there has 
been a deal of investigation, some of it on the part of eastern newspapers and 
periodicals. I mi^ht mention, in that connection. The Country Gentleman, which 
sent Freeman Tilden, a New England writer, to the Pacific coast to make a special 
investigation of the problem. In the issues oi that periodical of May 1, 8, 15, and 29, 
1920, you will find the result of those observations. 

Sentiment on the coast has crystallized. The California State Board of Control, 
under instructions from the State legislature, has been securing data for a year past, 
and has prepared a preliminary report for the governor. That report has eone to the 
Secretary of State at Washington and to the public, with a very strong letter from 
Gov. Stephens, calling attention to the facts, to the urgency of the menace which they 
indicate and urging that the matter be taken up with our friend, Japan, in order that 
a speedy adjustment, which will preserve the country for the white race and maintain 
our friendly relations with Japan, may be had. 

This report of the board of control, with its introductory letter by Gov. Stephens, 
furnishes a conprehensive review of the Japanese problem as presented in California, 
and is the most convincing document which has oeen offered, partly because of its 
official character, and partly because of the fair manner in which the presentation 
has been made. I can not too strongly indorse and praise the manner in which that 
work has been done. That report, as I understand, is before your committee, and I 
sihall refer to it only in instances where it corroborates and substantiates the various 
matters which I ediall place before you. 

It is no small gratification to me, who am in certain phases of this (question a pioneer, 
to see that the various investigations made, ofiScial and nonofflcial, not only fully 
confirm the statements which I had the honor to make to your committee in Septem- 
ber, 1919, but show that the danger is, if anything, greater and more immediate than 
I represented then. 

POINTS ESTABLISHBD BY EVIDBNCE. 

May I ask you to consider carefully, as the facts are developed, how conclusively 
they establish these points:, 

1. The practical impossibility of assimilating the Japanese, or making good and 
dependab^ American citizens out of them. 

S. Doc. 55, 67-1 f< 
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2. The determim^tioB with which they ar^ bent on makinfi^ a pennanent place for 
themselves in this country through their methods ot peaceful penetration, and not- 
withstanding any objection we may have thereto. 

3. The hopelessness of any attempt by Ai^ericans to meet them in economic com- 
petition or in birth rate. 

4. The certainty that, unless protective measures are at once adopted, they will 
secure control of the country, first through economic CQmx>etition and finally tmough 
force of numbers. 

5. The criminal unwisdom of permitting any foreign nation, however friendly, to 
be the sole judge of what immigration shall be admitted to our land. That is our 
present policy with Japan. 

6. The absolute necessity', along the line of self-preservation, of applying the same 
exclusion policy as to Japanese that has been effective for years in regard to Chinese. 

7. The imperative necessity of applying the remedy npw, while we cap^ 

DI^EBMPfEP TO COLONIZB. 

As to the second point, the determination of the Japanese to secure a footing iq 
this country, throu^n peaceful penetration, regardless of our objections thereto, let 
me ask careml con^Mleration by the committee of Exhibit Z^ extract from the Sacra- 
mento Bee of October 22, 1019, in which appears a translation of an article published 
a few days before in Shin Sekai> The New World, a Japjan^se newspaper of San 
Francisco. The article is called forth by the opposition in California tp JapaQese 
immigration, and inprease of Japanese population through "picture brides,^* etc. 
Following are a few sentences quoted from the article: 

"When we of th^ Yapjato race arise with a njighty resolve, their (the Americans') 
opposition will be as futile as an attempt to sweep the sea with a broom." 

^*We should advance, and not recede. To stop is to retreat. While we push 
forward boldly the enemv has no chance to form plans * * *. Ilxese maxims are^ 
suitable for ttie present situation.'' 

"Even if photograph marriages should be prohijiited, we can not be stopped from 
leaving our descendants on this American Continent. Even if not a single Japanese 
woman comes, it is not possible to prevent the seed of our great Yamato race from 
being sown in this American Continent bv marriages with Americans, with French, 
with Indians, and with Negroes; especially since there already are 100,000 Japanese 
here, and 5,000 children are bcm annually.'' 

"Supposing we Japanese were prohibited tsom owning or cultivating the land, 
« « V xf we can not conveniently do so in California, we shall go to other Statee 
and devise some plan. Even the laws of California are not forever unchangeable." 

"The day will come when the strength of the Japanese will make a dean sweep 
of all laws. '^' 

"Even the Kaiser's empire waa destroyed when its tune came. " 

"What can Phelan and Inman (leaders of the anti-Japanese movemehjt) * * * 
do to stop the forward movement of our Yamato race? " 

THB "CONSntUOnVB DCMJWJRATf ON " BIUi. 

Let me call to your attention briefly the claims of Sidney Gulick aod otbeir friends 
and proponents of the Japanese, as presented to the American public. 

Mr. Gulick, since I firat opposed nis demands on behalf of Japanese imnugratieA» 
in June, 1919, has been steaoily giving ground, when he found that ground absolutely 
untenable. He withdrew from his proposed conatsuqtiove immigration bill,, one by 
one, several ridiculous provisiona to which atttenti<m had been called— the graaa- 
father clause, which, by the importation of a few thousand octogenariana who could 
send for iJl their blood relatives would have opened our gates to an uxdimited number 
of Japanese; the student provision, under wluch any number of laborers could have 
oome over as students, and gone to work at once in our fields, without any power on, 
the part of our Government under the bill to prevent it, the religious persequtee clause^ 
which opened oiur gates to any one claiming religious persecution. Let me add that 
these provisions are also in the bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Dillinxfaam. 

These are a few of the "jokers" in the original immigration bill under whicn Mr. 
Gulick insisted that Japanese immigration would be materially cut down. Under 
the circumstances, it is not strange that 1 am forced to auestion either his good faith 
or his intelligence. He is still on the retreat, as noticed in his recent leaflets, but he 
peraiBts in fighting for what has always been his real objective, though camouflaged 
carefully in the beginning. 1 refer to that because it is the objective of idl the pro- 
ponents of the "constructive" immigration bill, and all the opponents of the viewB 
which 1 present — ^the passage of an act which will approve Mr. Gulick 's so-called 
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"New oriental policy/' placing Asiatics on the same plane as to inunigmtion and 
American citiz^iship as European races, and which, unoer his percentage baeis plan, 
will admit ten times as many Japanese as Chinese, and a still greater number of 
Japanese as compared with other Asiatics. 

It would also compel us, for each inmiigrant admitted from France, Hollaad, Wales,, 
or Mexico, to admit the following number from each of the respective countries named r 
Germany, 60; Ireland,. 30; England, 15; Canada, 15; Russia, 10; Austria, 8; Sweden,. 
7; Norway, 6; Scotland, 4; Denmark, Hungary and Switzerland, each 2. 

''CBITXCISM OF PBEVK>U8 STATEKBNTSJ' 

Mr. Gulick says that I use unscientific statistics and sensational exanerations, and 
that my statements are so far from the facts that the ''argument for^ie l^islative 
program (against Japanese immigration) falls ^itirely to piecea" He makes that 
eeneral char^ against my estimate of the Japameee population in California, whidi 
becomes an important factor in various phases of the problem. The population cuts 
a. figure in the Japanese birth rate in Oalifomia and is of importance in connection 
witn statements as to nonaeamilability of ih» Japanese and as to violations of the 
* * gentlemen' s agreement. ' * 

He insists that Japanese own but littie land in GalMomaa; that there is no evidence 
that JApaoese fail to make good citizens;; that increase of Ja^Mtneee population und^ 
the "gentlemen's agreement" has been: only 55 per cent; that picture brides are not 
aa efficient agents of reproduction as I have represented, and that I have exaggerated 
theproportion of Japanese school children in certain Florin districts. 

He attacks the five planks of the anti-Japanese platform as first proposed by me in 
June, 1919, and since genei^y adicmted by all enastad is the movement, and bases 
his arguments asainst them, oirectfy or indirectly, on his insistence that my state- 
ment of facts and statistics are untrustworthy. 

As to each and all of these matters these is now evidence so complete and so unques- 
tionable ia its character as to readily coavince any jury of intelligent and nnprein- 
diced and competent investigatora. So mmch of that ^denee as may be necessi^ 
£Qr the puipose will be laid before your oonmittee. 

WiUi the proof now available that the Japanese popolatioii ol California is about 
100,000, it is evident that such population has been increased about 50,000. most of 
them Isrbor^^, since Japan adced fxit and secured a ''geatlemen's agreement,'^ because 
^e population prior thereto was less than 30,000, and births less deaths wp to last yemr, 
when my statement was made, were about 20.000, as stated by Mr. Gulick. It is 
true^that the Japanese population of contin^ow United States is about 150,000 (since 
Mr. Gulick concedes 50.000 outside of California), and it is true that the Japanese 
population of the United States has increased sixfold since 1900, neaiiy ali uncler the 
protection of the ''gentlemen's agreement''; all of which statements of mine were 
earnestly denied by Mr. Gulick and apparently disproved by a skillfully selected 
and plausibly pranged lot of statistics. 

With these suggestions and the evidence and statistics which are to follow, I feel 
that those who have attacked my statem^its, including Mr. G«Uck, are completely 
answered. 



Incbsasb of Japanbsb Population. 

hawaii already inundated— sixfold increase in continental united states 
in 20 tbab»-*in caldtornia, witct less than one-third proportion of adult 
females, the japanese have three times the birth rate of whites — ^whites 
forced out of selected districts — ^results in public schools. 

Population is a very important factor in the problem you are to consider. First, 
as to total Japanese population. The number in Hawaii is conceded to be between. 
112,000 and 120,000, out of a total population of all races, say, of 250,000. I haven't 
seen the census figures. These are estimates from the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Hawaiian Board of Education and other oflidal sources. But more than 50 per 
cent of births and more than 50 p^ cent of new school registrations in Hawaii are 
Japanese. 

llie Japanese have already in Hawaii four timee as many as the Chinese or Hawaiians 
or Portugese or oldier wihtes, and within 20 years will cast more votes, as American- 
bom citisens, than all other races combined. 

In continental United States, outside of California, Sidney Gulick concedes that 
my estimate of 50,000 Japanese is correct. In California, where I have estimated 
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ICXKOOa-flay, 25,000 children, 60,000 adult males, and 15,000 adult females— Gulick 
insists that there are not more than 72,000 or 73,000, and on Ihat difference of 30^000 
he hangs his arsfument through several pages of ms pamphlets as to a number of differ- 
ent pomts. These arguments all fall to the ground if I am right and he is wrong, 
and that has been demonstrated. 

Mr. Gulick and others have based their demonstration as to the number of Japa- 
nese in California on the theory that there are none in the Stite who had not entered 
legally, and that the population, according to the census of 1910, with allowance for 
arrivals and departiu^es and births and deaths since, as furnished by the official sta- 
tistics, would give the present population. The State board of control in its report, 
estimating in this same manner, places the total at 87,279, but explains that this 
estimate makes no allowance for the number who have entered the State surrepti- 
tiously. The Japanese Association of America advises the board of control that a 
census recently undertaken by the Japanese shows 78,628 in the State and says there 
are, in addition, about 5,000 California-bom Japanese in Japan who will return here. 

It is not generally known that a census taken in California in 1910, by order of the 
Japanese Government, showed 53^000 Japanese in this State, while the United States 
census enumerated only 41,000. This shortage of 12,000 in the data used bv the State 
board of control (for it took the United States census of 1910 as basis and added births 
and legal recorded entries, and subtracted deaths and departures, to give the pres- 
ent population) would raise its estimate of the present population to 99,000 without 
illegal entries. From this it would appear that an estimate of the actual Japanese 
population (including illegal entries) based on mortuary tables as hereinafter referred 
to — of 109,000 — is probably not far from correct. 

100,000 JAFANBSB IN CALIFORNIA. 

In view of the apparent present desire of the Japanese to conceal their real num- 
bers, the Japsmeee census of this year can not be accepted as of much value. In 
San JDi^o County, for instance, whiBre the Japanese originally reported 800 residents, 
a recount by the United States census enumerators disclosed 1,200, as published a 
few months ago. Too much reliance can not be placed even upon the final figures 
of the United States census of 1920, so far as they may indicate the actual Japanese 
population of Califomia, in view cd the apparent and determined effort to conceal 
their real numbers, and the ease with whicn, under present conditions and methods, 
enumeration may be avoided, and the great error conceded in the 1910 census. 

Mr. L. E. Boss, registrar of the bureau of vital statistics of the State board of health, 
gave out on June 7, 1920, his latest figures on population and birth rate in Califomia, 
which appeared in the Sacramento Bee of that date. (Exhibit A.) Mr. Ross's esti- 
mate of the total population of the State in 1919 is 3,234,204, and of that number he 
estimates 96,000 Japanese. He states that this estimate of the Japanese population 
is based on data secured by the board of control and from the United States census 
and the Japanese census, and includes those who have illegally entered the State. 

While Mr. Ross has thus used 96,000 as his official estimate of the State's Japanese 
population, he evidently believes the total to be much higher. In the current num- 
ber of the State's monthly Health Bulletin appears an article by him explaining a 
method which he has developed for estimating the population from the known ratio 
of males and females and from the established aeath rate in each sex. Applying this 
ratio to determine the present percentage of race distribution in the State, on the 
assumption that the entire population is 3,234^299 (his estimate for 1919), he finds 
that it gives results as to decrease of Chinese, slight increase of Indians^ and material 
increase of Negroes, in accordance with the Imown facte. The same process indicates 
a Japanese population in the State of 109,000. 

With the Japanese population of the State thus fixed conservatively at, say, 100,000, 
all the estimates which I have made as to present and future conditions in this State 
and in this Nation receive final verification, for this was the only factor assailed by 
Mr. Gulick which I was not in position to establish beyond questicm. 

ESTIMATES OP FUTURE JAPANESE POPULATION. 

The tables heretofore presented by me to this committee indicating the increase 
of Japanese population in the United States in the future if existing conditions con- 
tinue are now placed beyond criticism. My estimate of the present population, 
which was one of the factors, has been verified by official authority. The burth rate, 
as will be found later, has also been verified officially; but it is to be rem^nbered that 
in those tables as a factor indicating natural increase due to births less deaths is used 
a number one-half as large as what was then indicated by known instances in certain 
communities, and apparently confirmed by the birth rate as published by the State 
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board of health. Th^ State boud of health published for 191S a birth rate of 62 for 
Japanese and 16 and a fraction for whites, but that was boised on the population wihich 
the Japanese then said they had in this State — 70,000. The board of health has proved 
to its satisfaction that the Japanese were mistaken; that their popiilation was then a 
great deal more, and that their birth rate was therefore proportionately smaller* It 
must be remembered in connection with the Japanese birtn rate in (Jalifomia that 
the proportion of males to females is four to one, while the proportion of males to females 
among the whites is one to one. If the Japanese population included females in the 
same proportion as the whites have, their birth rate would be multiplied by three or 
four. So that my factor of natural increase under conditions outiined is well below 
what may be expected. 

The tables made by me showed that if the Gulick plan of percentage immi^tion 
were adopted and aamissions confined absolutely to "alloUnente/' eliminating all 
of his exceptions— €md the sanfie is true of the Dillingham bill — the Japanese popula- 
tion of the United States in 40 years would be 2,000,000, in 80 years 10,000,000, and in 
140 years 100,000,000. 

Under the "gentlemen's agreement" the increase of Japanese population indicated 
in these tables would be just as inevitable, but would be accomphshed in greater or 
less time, according to the character and extent of the violations of the agreement 
by Japan. 

THE FLORIN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

When I was before the committee in September, 1919, attention was called to the 
conditions in the Florin district. I said that in certain sections the Japanese had 
entirely displaced the whit^ in some strawberry and grape fields, and that the 
Japanese children were rapidly supplanting the white children in the schools. Mr. 
Gulick endeavored ta throw discredit upon my statement by publishing total attend- 
ance statistics for six school districts around Florin. In these six districts he stated 
that the white children niunbered 517, of whom 209 were under 6 years of age, and 
that there were 530 Japanese, of whom 292 were imder 6. 

My statement as to certain sections of the area, which Mr. Gulick thus consolidates, 
is entirely true. Three of the school districts in this section are named, respectively, 
Enterprise, Sierra, and Florin. The Sacramento County grand jury, in its report 
published May 31, 1920, states that in the Enterprise district out of 46 pupils 17 are 
Japanese. In the Sierra district out of 64 pupils 40 are Japanese. The report adds. 
"There is evidence here of rapid increase of Japanese to the exlcusion of the whites. 

In the Florin district, out of 135 pupils, 85 are Japanese. The report adds, "So 
rapidly is the Japanese population growing to the exclusion of the whites that in a 
year or two all children in school will consist of Japanese. The upper and outgoing 
grades have the only white enrollment." 

The county school superintendent of Sacramento County reports that in the Florin 
district there were in tne fourth grade in 1918, 5 Japanese and 9 whites, and in 1920. 
13 Japanese and no whites; in the fifth grade there were in 1918, 6 Japanese and 4 
whites, and in 1920, 14 Japanese and 3 whites. At present there are in the first and 
second grades in this district 41 Japanese and 15 whites; in the third and fourth grades, 
35 Japanese and 10 whites; in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 15 Japanese and 
1$ whites. It is only in the higher grades that at present the whites predominate. 
All the lower grades in the three districts show a rapid increase in Japanese and an 
equally rapid decrease in white attendance. 

£ven the statistics quoted by Mr. Gulick show that in a much laiger area—in six 
districts about Florin---the numb^ of Japanese under 21 already exceed the whites^ 
while among children under 6 years the Japanese exceed the whites nearly 50 per cent. 
These figures themselves prove the rapid displacement of the whites, the great excess 
of very young children being peculiarly significant. 

THE JAPANS6B BIRTH &ATB. 

The comparative birth rate per 1,000 of the Japanese becomes a vital factor in this 
problem; for, if it be true that though they constitute tonday less than one-thirtieth 
of the population of the State, their birth rate, notwithstanoing the small proportion 
of females among them, is three times as great as that of the whites, then it is only a 
guestion of time when they will outnumber the whites. That would be true even if 
immigration were to cease entirely. Continue to admit immigration, or increase the 
proportion of Japanese females, and the day when the white race in California will 
be in the minority will be brought much closer. In Hawaii it is now at hand. A 
continuance of existing conditions will produce in all other States of the Unipn the 
result which is looming above the horizon in California, ti 
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When it is remembered that this prolific race is unaasimilable in the great American 
melting pot, and invincible in economic competition with our people, the gravity of 
tile problem is apparent. 

The birth rate of the Japanese per 1,000 of population in California, as given by 
the State board of health for the year 1918, was nearly four times that of the whites; 
that is to say, 62 and a fraction as against 16 and a fraction. These figures were based^ 
as I explained, 'however, on the population then claimed by the Japanese of only 
70,000. If we take the official estimate of the board of health of the Japanese popula- 
tion of 96,000 in the State, the Japanese birth rate per 1,000 for 1919 becomes, as 
announced by the board, 46.44 as against 16.59 for all otner races in the State, including 
all whites^ — ^that is, nearly 3 to 1. 

The total births in the State in 1919 were 56,521, and the whites were 51,316; so 
that there were, other than whites, 5,205. Of that 5,205, 4,458 were Japanese, and 
included in the balance of 747 were all the other races except the whites and the 
Japanese — ^the Negroes, the Indians and the Chinese. The Japanese had over six 
times the number of births of all other races, aside from whites, in the State of California 
in 1919. 

Mr. Tayloe. The Japanese that you have in Calif omia are middle-age, or below, 
are they not? 

Mr. McClatchy. The figures show, Mr. Taylor, that of all the Japanese that came 
over hero in 20 years past, 90 per cent were between 14 and 44 years of age; that is to 
say, of the mature, of the prolific age. 

In Sacramento City the Japanese a year or so ago claimed 2,580 population, and the 
census of the total population now shows 66,000. I am assuming that no less than 60,000 
are white. If that is so, the recorded births in 1918 and 1919 would indicate that the 
Japanese birth rate in Sacramento City is four times that of the whites, provided they 
have only 2,500 population. If they have 3,000 population, then the birth rate of 
the Japanese in Sacramento City would be three and a third times that of the whites. 

The suggestion is made that this is an unfair comparison, because the Japanese are 
in the prolific period and we are comparing them with whites who are not all pro- 
ductive. It you will turn to the report of the State board of control, page 34. the 
census of 1910 shows in California, 313.281 married white women under 45 years of age. 
The number of white births was 30,893, therefore the parentage percentage among 
white women of this age was 9.9. In contrast, the board *s report a notes figures securea 
in the special census of the Japanese Association of America, made in 1919, as follows: 
Total married Japanese women in California, 15,211; number of births, 4,378; parent- 
age percentage 28.8, which is three times the parentage percentage of the whites in 
the corresponding period of life. 

The Japanese have been in control in Hawaii for a long time, and their birth rate, 
as shown by the official figures, is 45 or 50 or more in the 1,000, and that includes, 
you must remember, a number of old men and women. This, taken with the proba* 
bility that the proportion of females will increase, is the most practical answer to the 
suggestion that the Japanese birth rate in California will soon decrease. 

WHY JAPANESE PEEFEE CALIFOENIA. 

Mr. SiEOBL. Have you given any thought to the fact that before long Japan will 
have a large part of Siberia, and that, therefore, the drift will be over there instead of 
over here? 

Mr. McClatchy. The drift will never be to Siberia as long as the Jflq>ane8e are 
encouraged or permitted to come here. California is the paradise of the Jopaneie, 
and they settle nere in preference to any part of the United States, and in prwerei^e 
to any part of the worla. They can make more money, under more favorable condi- 
tions, and with less effort, in California than anywhere else, and naturally they cmne 
here. And, even if there were a great drift over toward Siberia, it must be remembered 
that the net increase of population in Japan each ywar is said to be 600,000 or 700,000. 
It would take but a very small proportion of that net increase, if permitted to come 
in here, to inundate us m a comparatively short time. When they have occupied 
the most desirable portions of California, they will follow a similar policy as to oth« 
States. They have already commenced. 

mrMBER AND OCCTTPATION OP tMMIGEANTS. 

Mr. SiBOBL. Wh^ about the report introduced yesterday, showing that a aumber 
of Japanese had left thb country, from July 1 to June 30, greater ti^an those that came 
here? 

Mr. McClatchy. I have this suggestion to offer in regard to that phase of the subject: 
Let me say of arrivals and departures, that we are interested in what is designated in 
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official re^forts as *' immigrant'' arrivals and departures; we are not interested in the 
"nonimmigrant'' arrivab and departures, since they do not stay here; they are 
•ui)po8ed to be tourists, travelers, students, and they come and go. The "immkrant " 
arrivals are peimanents that settle and become a part of the population; it is those in 
which we are interested. 

In view of the enormous increase of Japanese population in continental United 
States since 1900, and particularly since the *' gentlemen's a^preement" was nego- 
tiated, it is absurd to make a claim as to departures exceeding arrivals in the a^egate. 

Mr. Rajcer. Mr. McOlatchy, can you segregate these arrivals as to occupation? 

Mr. McClatchy. You will find in the report of the Commissioner of Immigration 
for each year a segregation by occupation of all the Japanese and Chinese, and perhaps 
other races whic£ have entered. May I direct the attention of the committee to 
the fact that, in everv one of those enumerations, will be found a large number of 
immigrants classed as uborers. Each year since 1908, according to the official reports, 
YOU will find from 1.000 to 3,000 Japanese laborers have been admitted, which is in 
direct violation of tne gentlemen's agreement, unless those laborers were previous 
residents of the United States— and all of them could not have been. 

8TABTLINO INCBBASB OF JAPANESE BIRTHS. 

In the report of the board of control at page 34 you will find a very striking diagram- 
matic illustration, chart 4. That chart, inteipreted, shows the high number of 
Japanese Mrths per 100 registered births in 18 of the rich agricultural counties of the 
State for the years from 1910 to 1919, that number being nowhere below 10, and being 
in certain years above 15 in 11 of the counties, above 20 in 7, above 25 in 2, and above 
30 in 1. 'That is to say. of the entire number of births in those counties, in some 
counties, in some years, tne Japanese furnished nearly a third, and nowhere less than a 
tenth, and from a tenth it ran up to a third. And this notwithstanding the great 
disparity in population between whites and Japanese. 

In these 18 counties the average births of Japanese have risen from 3.2 per cent of 
the total births in 1910, to 12.3 per cent in 1919; that is to say, their average propor- 
tion of the total has quadrupled in the past nine years. 

In 1910, the Japanese births represented 1 out of every 44 children bom in the 
State. In 1919, nine years later, the Japanese had 1 out of every 13 bom in the State. 
In the 18 agricultural counties used bv the board of control in its chart, which has 
just been considered, the Japanese had 1 out of every 8 children in 1919. In Sacra* 
mento County, outside of Sacramento City, the Japanese births in 1919 were 49.7 
per cent of the total births — ^more, therefore, than the whites, since there were 
Chinese, Indians, and Negroes included in the total. 

According to the Calif<nmia school census, the number of Japanese minors in the 
State in 1919 was 21,611, an increase in the past years of 252 per cent. The Chinese 
minors numbered 4,805, showing a decrease in the same period of 17.6 per cent. 
The white minors in that same period increased 18.5 per cent; so that the percentage 
of increase among the Japanese minors in Califomia during the past nine years is 14 
times as great as the percentage of increase among the whites. 

Permit me to commend to your careful consideration what has happened in Tunisia, 
in North Africa. Tunisia is a pSrench protectorate. France, many, many years ago, 
tried to make it a French colony, and through force of special inducements to French 
emigrants in time was gratified to find that the French in the colony exceeded all 
other Europeans in number. Then, the French Government rested, thinking that 
its work was well done. It committed, however, a grave blunder. It admitted a 
number of Italian immigrants. The number was small, and cut no figure as compared 
with the resident French population. Possibly the Italians were admitted to do 
some of the labor which the French preferred not to do. The stork labored tor the 
Italians, and did not labor for the French, with the result that the Italians very 
steadily and rapidly increased in number, while the French slowly decreased. To- 
day, Tunisia, tnough still a French protectorate, is an Italian colony, in which the 
French population cuts very little figure. Let us remember, however, in applying 
this lesson to our own case, if the time diiould ever come when this country, because 
of the number of immigrants absorbed, and because of their superior birth rate, has 
become a Japanese colony, it is certain that the United States will no longer be able 
to exercise a protectorate over it. 
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A Gentleman's Agreement. 

JAPANESE LABOR ADMITTED IN QUANTITY AND OUR JAPANESE POPULATION MULTIPLIED 
NOTWITHSTANDING THE ANNOUNCED INTENT OP THE AGREEMENT — ^JAPAN DECIDES 
WHAT IMMIGRANTS SHALL BE ADMITTED BY US — EVASIONS! LABORERS, PICTURE 
BRIDES, **YOSHI," SURREPTITIOUS ENTRIES — ^JAPAN'S KNOWLEDGE OP ACTS FOR 
WHICH SHE DISCLAIMS RESPONSIBILITY. 

The ** gentlemen's agreement" is at the hottom of all the present trouble. Mr. 
Gulick and the Japanese insist that it is a very excellent arrangementj and that its 
terms have been faithfully kept. The facts, on the contrary, demonstrate that, so 
i&T as concerns the interests of this Nation and the declared intent of the apeement, 
it is an ini()uitous arrangement, and its terms have been constantly violated, in letter 
and in spirit, by Japan, and not properly enforced by this country. 

The agreement was made at Japan's request, rather than have the exclusion act 
made to include the Japanese. It was supposed to secure, so far as concerns Japanese 
immigration, and through the acts of Japan herself, results similar to those which 
were secured by the exclusion act against the Chinese. Its terms provided that 
Japan was to prevent the importation into continental United States of Japanese 
labor, sldlled and unskilled, and she afterwards voluntarilv agreed to maintain the 
same policv as to immigration into Hawaii. The plan adopted was to ^mit into 
continental United States, even from Hawaii^ no Japanese wno did not bear Japan's 
passport, her word as a gentleman, certif3dng m effect that his entrance did not mean 
uie entrance of a laborer. 

Gulick, says at page 4 of his pamphlet, '*The New Japanese Aptation — 1920:" 
'' Calif omians were demanding that the Chinese exclusion laws be applied to Japanese. 
Japan wished to avoid the humiliation of sudi an action, and accordingly made an 
arrangement with the United States to stop all new labor immigration. This is known 
as the gentlemen's agreement. Her faithful observance of that agreement has been 
sufficiently shown by the writer in another paper. " 

STTRRENDERma OUR POWERS TO JAPANESE. 

The basic difference between the policies of the United States as to Chinese and 
Japanese immigration, respectively, is that, in the one case, we retained absolutely the 
right to decide the admissibility of the applicant; in the other case, we surrendered 
that right entirely to the other nation, a blunder on the part of a first-class power for 
which there can be no possible excuse. 

The following lan^age is from the report of the State board of control: "The *gentle- 
men's ap^eement, ' intended to stop tne indirect route of immigrant labor to conti- 
nental United States through the Hawaiian Islands, Philippines, Mexico. Canada, 
etc., opened, however, the direct route fr<Hn Japan to the United States oy giving 
Japan exclusive power to determine who is eligible for a passport. A Japanese bear- 
ing a passport as a farmer probably cultivates in his own country an area not exceeding 
the size oi a city lot in America. When he comes here he at once goes to labor on a 
farm." 

EXCLUSION AND AGREEMENT COMPARED. 

The result of the two methods adopted by the United States for the purpose of 
excluding the Chinese and Japanese, respectively, is shown by the following facts: 
According to the board of control report ouring a period of a little less than 10 >rear8 — 
that is, from April 15, 1910, to December 31, 1919 — the number of Chinese immigrants 
admitted to the State of California under the exclusion act was 11,914, and the number 
of emigrants departed was 125, a net increase in Chinese immigration of 789 in those 
nine years. During the same period under the ''gentlemen's agreement." Japanese 
immigrants admitted to the State were 32,196, and tne departures 7,110, a net increase 
in Japanese immigration of 25,086. That is to say, for every Chinaman admitted 
under the exclusion act there were 32 Japanese admitted under the "gentlemen's 
agreement, " which, it was understood, would accomplish in the matter of Japanese 
immigration the same result as the exclusion act does for the Chinese. 

Under the exclusion act, the Chinese population of continental United States 
decreased 50 per cent in the 20 years between 1890 and 1910; that is to say. from 72,422 
to 36,248. Since 1910 it is estimated there has been a further decnease of 10 per cent. 
The Japanese, in the same territory, have multiplied- sixfold in the 20 years from 
1900 to date; that is, from 24,326 to 150,000, which is the present estimated popu- 
lation. 
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It is true, m %. Gnlick says, that all of this increase has not been under operation 
of the q:entlemen's agreement, but that which is not properly chargeable to the 
ffentlemen's agreement was induced by the tiureatened closing of the gates against 
Japanese immigration on the demand ot the Pacific Coast States. The agreement was 
adopted in 1907, and, as will be later shown, is properly chargeable with the immigra- 
tion during 1007 and 1908, though Japan did not put it into operation ifntil July 1, 
1908. The Japanese population of continental United States in 1900 was 24,326, 
and in 1910 was 72,157, a gain of 47,831. In California the Japanese population in 
1900 was 10,151, and in 1910 was 41,356, quadruple, an increase of 31,205. The total 
Japanese immigrant admissions to the United States, including Hawaii, for the 10 
years, 1901 to 1910, inclusiye, were, in roimd figures, 129,000, while the admissions 
br the years 1901 to 1906, inclusiye, were 77,937. In the absence of exact data on 
the Japanese population in 1906, I haye estimated that if 129,000 total admissions 
in the 10 years gaye an added population in continental United States of 48,000 in 
round niunbers, of which a little oyer five-eighths came to California, then the total 
admissions of 77,937 between 1901 and 1906 would have given an added population 
in continental United States, in round numbers, of 29.000, of which California would 
have received 18,000; so that it is fair to assume that tne Japanese population of Cali- 
fomia in 1906 was approximately 28,000, and of continental United States was, say, 
53,000. 

THE AQRKEMEKT HAS FAILED. 

Clearly, then, the ** gentlemen's agreement. " which was intended to prevent further 
increase of Japanese labor in this country, nas really permitted the increase of our 
Japanese population threefold in continental United States and fourfold in tho State 
of California— this on the assumption that the Japanese population of California is over 
100,000, as I have already established. And most of tne increase is in the ranks of 
labor. 

So, then, the agreement, whether its terms have been carried out in good faith or not, 
has failed to serve its clearly defined purpose, and, on the contrary, has done, or per- 
mitted, the very thing which it was intended to prevent. Therefore, it should be 
abrogated at once, while at the same time there should be put into force a plan which 
will accomplish the purpose desired. 

VIOLATIONS OF THE AGREEMENT. 

The agreement, however, has been constantly and willfully violated and evaded, 
sometimes on a large scale. The agreement was framed in 1907, following lengthy 
negotiations, and these were induced on Japan's part by an agitation in this country 
for some time previous, for exclusion of Japanese as well as Chinese. While the agree- 
ment was made in 1907, Japan postponed putting it into effect for a year, until July, 
1908. In the two fiscal years 1907 and 1908, while Japan was negotiating the agree- 
ment, and after it had been made but while she deferred putting it into effect, she 
rushed over 46,029 Japanese immigrants, nearly all laborers, of which number 19,774 
entered continental United States. 

In other words, Japan asked that our gates be not forcibly closed against her people, 
promising that she would herself keep them closed. But after she had obtained the 
concession asked for, she held the ^tes open for another year; and while, under her 
plea during negotiations, we had failed to close the gates, and while she herself held 
them open for a year after negotiations had been closed, she rushed through those 
gates over 46,000 of her people, fhe greater portion of whom were of that class which 
she had told us would not be permitted to pass through the gates; and nearly 20,000 
of them came into continental United States, for whose particular protection the 
agreement was framed. 

l*oliteness might term that act on the part of Japan an evasion, and not a violation 
of a gentleman's word. Mr. Gulick claims it was a legitimate procedure under the 
terms of the gentlemen's agreement, and that these 46,000 coming in in 1907 and 1908, 
or the net increase which they added to the population, should not be charged against 
the gentlemen's agreement. On the contrary, I can not see in this action of Japan 
anything but a piece of sharp practice, and insist that the 46,000 are properly charge- 
able against the agreement. This is a question of international ethics, which may well 
be left for decision to any fair-minded individual. 

In 1909 and 1910. immediately after Japan put the agreement into operation, the 
total immigrants aamitted, including Hawaii, were 3,100 and 2,730, respectively. 
Since then the numbers have steadily increased until the admissions for continental 
United States alone exceed 10,000 annually. 
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For the fiscal year ending July 1, 1920, 1 have figures from coHunissioners of immi- 
grati<m at San Francisco up to June 12, 1920, and at Seattle up to May SI, each for leas 
than the year, showing a total Japanese immi^tion into c<mtinental United States of 
10,823. I have here in the shape of an exhibit the distribution of these: Received at 
the port of San Francisco, Angel Island; that is, from July 1, 1919, to June 12, 1920: 
From Japan^ males, 2,944; females, 2,541; from Hawaii, males, 89; females, 37. At 
Seattle: Amvals of the Japanese from July 1, 1919, to May 31, 1920, say 11 months, 
from Japan, males, 3,175; females, 1,988. From Canada, males, 25; females, 14. 
Prom Hawaii, no record, insgnificant number. These figures, I understand, do not 
include tourists, students, merchants, etc. 

ADMISSION OF LABORBRS. 

The agreement was violated next by Japan sending over a larce number of laborers, 
and numbers of others not classed as laborers, but who came to labor, and who were not 
prior residents of the United States. In the years 1918 and 1919, the official reports, 
segregated by occupations, show each year as high as 3,000 laborers admitted, all of 
whom certainly wore not prior residents. 

The board of control, in its report, calls attention to the fact that during the years 
1910 to 1919, there applied for admission to this country 610 Japanese laborers not 
entitled to passports, and of these all but 25 were admitted. There were also 825 
admitted who were without proper passports. The board asks, "Why the admission 
of those not entitled to passports, and those without proper passports?" This is an 
illustration of the suggestion which I have made earlier, tnat even within the limited 
area in which we could restrict immigration, apparently, our Government has been 
derelict. 

As has been shown already, the Japanese population of continental United States 
has increased 96,000 since 1906, and that of California 72,000. Of this increase, a cer- 
tain portion is due to births less deaths, while the balance is due to those who have 
entered the coimtry from Japan or Hawaii, legitimately or surreptitiously. The great 
majority of this increase who have thus entered in the period named are laborers, as 
anyone knows who is famiUar with the occupations of the Japanese now in this country; 
and every Japanese laborer within this category marks a violation of the "gentlemen's 
agreement." In California alone the population of the State has been increased 
within the period named by admissions about 50,000, and most of these were or are 
laborers. 

Iduhashi, a Japanese member of the faculty of Stanford University, published in 
1915 a book on immigration, in which he claimed that the total Japanese population 
of California, including women and children, was then 55,000; and that of this number 
25,000 were farm hands. The greater portion of this 25,000 must have come in from 
Japan in violation of the terms of the "gentlemen's agreement, '^ since the total Japanese 
population in California in 1906 was only 28,000. 

Mr. SiEOEL. I understand that a mat many aliens enter ill^B[ally as sailors, whether 
from Japan or otherwise, and we have not been successful in getting any of these 
people back, or shipping them out of the country. 

Mr. McClatchy. Let me offer this suggestion: It is a very difficult thing to appre- 
hend the Japanese, while it is not so difficult to apprehend the Chinese. A Chinese 
must have a certificate showing that he is entitled to be here; the Japanese need not; 
and, after three and five years, the Japanese are permitted to remain here, even though 
not legally admitted. So there ought to be a system of registration for Japanese; 
and any Japanese who can not show a certificate entitling him to residence here, 
should be at once deported. At present, the Japanese may exchange papers, or they 
may claim three or five years' residence. 

"picture bridbs." 

The original Japanese immigrants as a rule did not bring wives with them. Very 
few of them had wives. In 1900, according to the United States census, the propor- 
tion of Japanese females to males in this country was one to twenty-five. Wives were 
needed in order that Japanese colonies in this country might rapidly increase, so 
Japan utilized the plan of the picture marriage, and recognized it officially in order 
that each Japanese m America who had no wife could acquire one by the simple expe- 
dient of sending his photograph over to Japan and having a complaisant maiden found 
who would wed him. The "gentlemen's agreement" recognized the right of each 
Japanese in this country to bring his wife over from Japan, and his picture bride waa 
given a passport identifying her as his wife, armed with which she entered this country. 

In 1910, the proportion of adult females to males in this country among the Japanese 
had increased to one to seven and thereafter nearly every year the number of femaleo 
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shipped ovw wte in excees of the males, sometimes two to one. They were more 
necessary at that time, and are now, than males in the cairying out of Japan *s plan of 
peaceful penetration. Thepresent proportion of females to males in California is 
estimated at one to four. The Japanese census figures show about one to three and 
one-half. 

That the practice of shipping picture brides was encouraged for the express purpose 
of aiding Japan's plan of "peaceful penetration" of this country, by increasing the 
number of resident Japanese and assisting thereby in securing gradual control of certain 
sections, is apparently verified by the following extract from an editorial publiehed 
in the Asahi Shimbun, one of the leading newspapers of Tokyo, in commenting on 
the order abolishing picture marriage: 

"As a result of the *gentlemen*s agreement' of 1907, by which our Government 
restricted emigration to America, Japanese in America lost the means of increasing 
their numbers by immigration. But afterwards relief from their diflScult position 
was provided in the permission to send for women as photograph brides. By this 
it was po.^ble for our unmarried compatriots in America to establish families with- 
out taking the trouble to go home to get wives. This had the double advantage that 
while on one hand it enabled them to enjoy the pleasures of family life, on the other 
hand it enabled them to escape the cruel persecution of all gortB of anti-Japanese laws 
by the power of their children who are bom with the rights of dtif ens. " 

"EDtlCATING OIRM {OR PICTURE BRTOBS.'* 

Further evidence as to the intont which lies behind the importations of "picture 
brides *** into the United States la to be found in the article published in the North- 
man, a Swedi'^h publication published in Portland, Oreg., in its issue of June 10, 1920; 
the article being composed of extracts from a letter written by Mies Frances Hewitt, 
who spent six years in Japan teaching Fnglish to Japanese sdiool diildren, and whose 
long and intimate acquaintance with the Japanese in that relation gave her opportu- 
nities for acquiring knowledge denied to ordinary tourists, or even residents, in Japan. 

"Tourists do not learn that every girl (schooler!} is thoroughly drilled in the doc- 
trine that, should she become a 'picttire bride' m America, or an immigrant to otiier 
lands, her loyal duty to her Fmperor is to have as many children as possible, so that 
tiie foreigners' land may become in time a possession of Japan, througn the expressed 
will of a majority of the people. " 

END OP PICTITRB BRIDES. 

During the year 1919, following the publication of my first articles on the subject, 
public sentiment in this country became so strong against this picture bride feature 
that Japan, in December, 1919, announced that, after February 25, 1920, rfie would 
cease to issue passports to picture brides. Note, however, that e%'erything was done 
to issue as many passports as possible during the three months m^eceding February 
25. The Japanese consulates at San Francisco and Seattle cabled the necessary 
certificates for picture brides at a probable cost of $25 each, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment announced that it would permit brides securing passports prior to February 25 
to have until August 25 to embark for America. In consequence, they have been 
coming over steadily, from 60 to 130 in a single ship, while other travelers have been 
forced to postpone their journeys if accommodations on any ship were insufficient after 
the picture brides had been taken care of. 

FoDowing is a translation from the Great Northern Daily News, a Japanese news- 
paper published in Seattle. The artide (embodying information from Tokyo) ap- 
peared in the issue of June 2, 1920: "Photograph bndes must go to America by the 
end of August. The foreign office has sent private (secret) instructions to the responsi- 
ble authorities at the ports of sailing that this class of brides must be shipped as speedily 
as possible. Consequently, the hotels at Nagaf^ld. Kobe, and espeaally Yokohama, 
present remarkable spe<?tacle8 like human whiripools on account of these brides. 
Tlie ordinary passengers for America hscve to postpone their sailings. Twenty per 
ceift of t^e passengers on every vessel are women, according to tlie statement of a 
recent arrival from Japan. " 

SUBSTTTUTES FOR THE BRTOB PLAN. 

The action of the Japanese Government in refusing further passports to pictiu^ 
btides was tak^ on 1^ recommendation of t^ directoiB of ^e Japanese Association 
of America. This a<^t§on was repudiated by the membership of the association and 
by the local Japanese associaticms throughout the coast, and resulted in a fight to tmm 
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out the old directorate, and a most viciouB attack on Consul General Ohta, at San Fran 
Cisco, who was held responsible for the directore' action* General demand was made 
upon Japan for withdrawal of the order as to picture brides, and failing to secure such 
withdrawal a commission was sent over, and is now in Japan, to induce the Japanese 
war department to lengthen the term of visit permitted to Japanese in their native 
land without being subject to the enforcement of the conscription law. from one month, 
the present regulation, to six months, so that they might have time to secure wives. 

In the Japanese newspaper Shin Sekai, of San Francisco. The New World, of June 
9, Noriyuki Toyama, a delegate to the commission from the Central Japanese Asso- 
ciation of Southern California, expresses himself as follows: 

**The inability on the part of those whose conscription has been postponed to stay 
more than 30 days in Japan is a great obstruction to the overseas development of our 
people. " 

The Sacramento Daily News, a Japanese daily newspaper in Sacramento, in its 
issue of June 29 of this year, declared that Consul General Ohta, when complaint was 
made to him as to his action in recommending, through the Japanese Association oi 
America, that the granting of passports to picture brides be stopped, said:* 'In com- 
pensation for the abrogation of the photograph marriage, we intend to take steps to 
secure the passage of a definite number of women under the name of extetvding the 
period of conscription. '' The paper insists that the consul tiiereby conveyed the inti- 
mation that before enforcement of abrogation of picture bride marriages was announced 
he had taken the necessary steps with the authorities of the war office to insure the 
substitution of some plan which would olAain similar results in the importation of 
brides. Because the Japanese war department has declined to reconsider the picture 
bride order, or, up to this time, to provide some compensatory arrangement, the recall 
of the consul general has been demanded by a number of his indignant countryman 
in California. 

Other subterfuges have been resorted to to maintain the continuance of the supply 
of picture brides. One of the plans was to secure the necessary number of women 
from Hawaii) and a regular business for the purpose was established by a Japanese in 
Stockton, whose naive advertisement in one of the Japanese newspapers of San Fran- 
cisco, the Shin Sekai (New World), June 9, 1920, reads as follows: "Marriages mediated — 
the abrogation of photograph brides is positively nothing to grieve over. We have 
formed a connection wi& reliable parties in Hawaii, and will undertake to make all 
investigations of character and other particulars, and mediate marriage. Applicants 
should send photographs, personal history, and consular certificate to the undersigned, 
Furuya, 124 South Center Street, Stockton, Calif. " 

"Y08HI — ADOPTBD CHILDREN.^' 

The "gentlemen's agreement" provided that Japanese already entitled to residence 
in this country had the ri^t to send back for tiieir wives and children. The Japanese, 
as a rule, had no wives, so wives were made for them in Japan by the picture-bride 
method. They had no children, so children were provided for them by the "yoehi" 
plan of adoption. Any Japanese in this country may formally adopt a number of 
children, men or women, in Japan, younger than himself, and these "yoshi" children 
after a certain period have the rifht of entry into this country. The "yoshi" after 
they arrive here, may, if they desire, divorce themselves from their adopted parents, 
and then bring over their own blood relatives; and so the flow of Japanese is mamtained 
notwithstanding our understanding of the agreement. 

The Shin Sekai, in its issue of May 25, 1920. quotes Vice Consul Tanaka, at San 
Francisco, as saying that between April 1 and May 24 of this year, he had issued 
80 certificates for "yoshi. " In the report of the board of control, mention is made of 
the fact that the Japanese consul at Los Angeles reported that out of 176 declarations 
by Japanese on behalf of relatives coming from Japan he filed in the two years pre- 
ceding, approximately 23 were filed in behalf of "yoshi." 

It is not improbable that the '^ yoehi" plan is being used, as it can be used, for the 
purpose of bringing over more brides, since the picture bride plan is about to be 
abandoned, because the plan of adoption is used for females as well as for mides. Fe- 
male adopted children are called * ' yoji. * ' There is nothing at all to prevent a * ' yoji, " 
on entrance into California, divordng her adopted parent and becoming his bnde. 

COMING IN OVER THE BORDER. 

It is not thinkable that Japan^ through her consular system and ag^its, is not fully 
aware of the manner in which the intent and letter of the gentlemen's agreement is 
being violated by surreptitious entries over the border. Throi^ the various local 
and district organizations, under conUol of the Japanese Association of America, with 
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headaiiartera at San Francisco, which in ita turn is entirely directed bv the Japanese 
consul general at San Francisco, as openly declared by the leading Japanese news- 
paper or San FranciscOi Nichi Bei, she keeps careful tab upon the Japanese in Oali- 
lomia, all of whom she claims as her dtixens, and exacts from them duties and obli'* 
gation as such. 

One of the proofs of her complicity in the matter is found in the recent secret order 
for a Japanese census in Calilomia, as directed by the minister of foreign affairs, 
under order of Premier Hara. A correspondent in Los Angeles, writing in the Shin 
Sekai, the New World, of San Frandsco, May 19, says that secret instructions to the 
Japanese consul at Los Angeles are to the enect that this registcation must be com- 
pleted by August 81, 1920. The order calls for the most minute details as to the 
occup|ation and income of each registrant, but allows the most astonishing^ latitude 
as to inaccuracy in the names. This is opposed to all methods and regulations ordi- 
narily exercked by the Japanese Government in such matters. The order provides 
that the name by which any registrant is known here, or even his initials, will be 
sufficient for the purpose of this census. The reason is that a lurge number of Japanese 
here are without passports, or only with borrowed passports, and under false names; 
and there are in aadition hundreds of "yoshi " whose family connections have become 
complicated with that of the adopted parents. 

CONSULAR KNOWLSDGB 0» THE SITUATION. 

Another proof of Japan's knowledge of the fact that much of the Japanese popula- 
tion of Calilomia is here illegally, is round in the procedure under whicn the Japanese 
consulate issties certificates to Japanese residing here who go back to Japan for a 
visH, intending to return. They nave not been obliged in the past to show to the 
consulate proof that they came to Oalifomia orignally legally, and in accordance 
with the terms of the ' ' gentlemen 's agreement. ' ' Within the past few weeks, because 
ci public criticism, the consulate has given notice that it would require such evi- 
dence in the future. 

Still another proof of surreptitious entry across the border and of knowledge thereof 
en the part of me Japanese consulate will be found in certain court proceedings in 
San Fftinciscoin February, 1920. Seventeen ** picture brides" were detaned at 
Angel Island by the immigration commissioner on the charge that the brid^ooms 
to whom they had been consigned had no right to be in tiie country, having en- 
tered surreptitiously, and without passports from Japan. 

If tiiat were true* the consulate would be properly chaigeable with knowledge of 
the fact, since each prospective bridegroom in sending back nis photograph for accept- 
ance by some Japanese woman, to be selected for him, must accompany it by a cer- 
tificate from the Japanese consul at San Francisco, indicating his business, standing, 
etc. The consulate would therefore know, unless it deliberately failed to inquire, 
whether the prospective bridegroom had a right, under the agreement with Japan, to 
be in this country. 

Writ of habeas corpus was sued for on behalf of these picture brides, and they were 
finally released and turned over to their picture brid^rooms when it was shown that 
the latter, thoueh they had entered the State surreptitiously, witbout passports, 
had been here nve years and therefore could not be deported under general immi- 
gration regulations. ' 

EVIDBNCE OF ILLEGAL ENTRY. 

Incontrovertible evidence of the surreptitious entry of Japanese across the border 
is furnished in the present estimated population of California, which is 100,000 or more. 
Up to the present time, Sidney Gulick and the Japanese have claimed that the Japa- 
nese population of California was from 69,000 to 73,000, and have offered in substan- 
tiation ngures based on the United States 1910 census, with the record of arrivals 
and departures, and births and deaths. If their estimates were correct, any excess 
population in the State over the number claimed by them must have been added by 
surreptitious entry, or come from other States. As the Japanese population of other 
States has increased, rather than decreased, conclusion as to surreptitious entry is 
inevitable. 

A|;ain the board of control estimates that, assuming there have been no surreptitious 
entnes, the Japanese population of States outside of California has decreasea 10,000 
since 1910, as indicated by official data. Anyone familiar with conditions in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and other States which have been colonized by the Japanese, knows 
that there has been nowhere a decrease, but everywhere a marked increase of Japanese 
population in the past 10 years. And the difference between the board of control 
estimates (assuming Uiem to be correct) and the actual population in these various 
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oataide States will indicate with certainty the number of Japanese' who ha(T«^»tered 
surreptittouely. 

Still furtiier evidence is fomid in the report ol the OommiesiofteE o^ ImmigiatifiB 
for the year ending June 90, liI9v in whidi attenti(Mi is called to the iaet that then 
are 180 miles of California-Mexican frontier to guard, the physical character of which 
makes it impossible to prevent surm)titious entrr even with a large lorce^ lAiHe big 
Japanese fiening fleets ply between American and Miraican waters peovidia^ convenr 
lent means of unlawful entry. 

Japanese farm laborers in the Imperial Valley on both sideaof the border are p^ewag 
constantly to and fro aoross the line. The reiwrt says that cooifidcn^tiai: inforatttien 
of unquestionable authenticity shows ooncludvely that the smuml^ of Japanese 
across the bobder ia carried on successfully, and doubtleae to a very^kurgeei^tent. 

The commissioner's report also declares tJhat because of reduction td his fierce on 
June 30, 1919, there will probably be an eoonnoufl fadliag off of arrests and "instead 
of i^prehending some 6,000 aliens of all classesaad decrees of undesiral)ility , fellowinf 
suni^titiout entry, it is only reasonable to assvime that many will arose the frontier 
during the ensuing year with absolute impunity and meige their identity/' The 
report doea not make it dear whether the 6,00^ come aeresa our 180^ milea of State 
border or across the entire Mexican frontier; nor:doesitindicBjte whaitproporiiiiii may 
be Japanese. 

00MI190 THBdVOH lUIXfiDOk 

Mexico is at thst time the moet available avenue for the sumpitiAieue entsy of 
Japanese. The ''gentlemen's agreement'' wae entered, into for the specifie purfMse 
ef preventing emtry of Japanese lakat into thia country through Hawaii, Meaucoi 
Canada, etc. Mr. Gulick said, in hie last pamphlet, "'Japan and the gfentlemen's 
agreement:" "For maoiy years Japan has been voluntaiily restiictinff immignUaen 
to Mexico, applyingto that land, also the genenJi princinJIes^oC the genUemen's aspree^ 
ment." That may or mav not be true, btttasamatterotlact Ji4)ani9sendimp,a£veat 
number over ever}^ month. The Fall Senate Committee of CongresSi which &is been 
investigating Mexican conditions, says that it iS' reliablv reported that Jbftpeneee 
liners arrive at the port of Salina Crue ^rery 10 days and taat Japanese aiie ent^ing 
through that port in increasing numbers^ and that &ey practically control commeoce 
on the Isthmus of Tiehuantepec. 

Tehuantepec is a fast cry from tiie American boFder; but a press news item of Max 
15, 1920, from the City of Mexico, published genen^y throu^ut the United StateSf 
called attention to the fuQt that the. newispapeie of tibat city are vwy muidb con- 
cerned as to the increased immignttion of Japanese into Mexico; that tJbue arrivala 
during the m<Hith of March had been ^,000* and that, the total for the yeaf was ex-* 
peeted to be 100,090; and' that moet of the airivBla were going to the agricultuinl 
districts of SoBora and Sinaloa. 

Sono9» is on the Ame ri can border. It is geoevaUy conceded that no Japanese stays 
in Mexico when he can cross into the United States. 

COMTfteL 09 THB SoiL. 

▲LIBN OONTBOL OF SOIL, FRODVOTS, AND MABKBTe A MBHAiW TO THS NAnON— ^ BA«0 
FACTOR OF JAPANESE "PEACEFUL PENETRATION" — THEY ALREAOY COHTBOL MOBV 
OF THE RICH IRRIGATED ACRBAGE, IN BEVBRAL LARGE. COXTNTIEB OF CALIFORNIA — 
ORGANIZATION FOR CONTROL OP MARKETS — COLONIZATION IN OTHER STATES — 
FISaBRIES* 

As a result of the advantages possessed by the: Japanese in economic coim)etition 
they are gradualhr securing con^ of the soU in the richest agricultural districts of 
the Ste^ controit ol the pioducts thereof, and control of the markets. If a uniiled 
interest like the. Japanese can thus obtain control ol the soil and its products in this 
country, even whUe t^eir numbers be comparatively few, they will be able to secure 
in time a stmogle hold on the economic de.velopment of the coimtry itself. 

What they aueadj have, accomplished in C^foroia^is thus briefly indicated. 

Their apologists insist that the Japanese hav'e only reclaimed or improved land 
which was practically worthless and unoccupied* That is true in a few instances 
only. The Japanese are concentrating their efforts in a^cpjudng control of the richest 
lanus of the State, following always their clearly defined pohcy of penetration by 
conoentratiBA effort in localities and occupations where leust efforts ^rill produce 
greatest results. They have onlv, say, 100,000, in our total State population of 
3,400,000, but nearlv all that hundred thousand is found in '^ rich agricultural coun- 
ties out of the State s total of 58. Most of it is found in 18 of those counties and 75 per 
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cent, if births be a fftit indinatioii of {wpulation, is settled m seven cenntief* and con- 
centrated in the most favored portions of those seveii cotmties. May I aek this com- 
mi (toe to bear in mind that this is. not a wealc solution ol a hundred thousand Japanese 
in 3,400,000 whites; it is a concentrated ess^SK^e placed in a fe^ q[>ecial spots and for 
a special purpose. 

Sidney Gulick— and reference to Sidney Gulick applies equally to the pro-Japanese 
in general— belittles the control of the soil by the Japanese, saying that they own a 
comparatively small acreage; but the fact ie that the Japanese control of the land by 
lease is practically a^ bad for State interests as centred by ownerahip, since the lease 
establishes Japanese residence and control and drives off the whites. Short-term lease 
U as bad in effect as long term, since at the end of the aliert lease the injury has been 
done to the communitY and the owner must either rmew the lease to Japanese or let 
the land lie unproductive. 

Placer County and other districts of ^be State, whid» the Japanese claim to have 
made, were hig;nly developed before the first Japanese came into these districts. 

That was so also in Plonn. In my memory before the Japanese were seen there 
Florin strawberries were aMpped in caarlciad lots as itff easft as the Misi^sippi River. 
In those days the Sacramento Bee had a lilitle newspaper route there. A woman in a 
sulky distributed the paper to about 60 subscribers^ through tlM straxFberry fields. 
£adi family had a 5 or 10 acre piece, not more than that, and that rowte meandered 
through thcee strawberry fields, 'the Japanese came in time, and they worked, and 
then Qiey leased and then they bought, and the whites left, and in a. few years there 
wasn't a single aubecriber for that route. The wMtee had melted amy from that 
particular district. 

8ECUBINO THI^ RICH LANDS. 

It has been claimod that the Jl^panese have been cultiyating die landa which ai^ 
worthless. Now, the rich ImkIs are the irrigated lands. 'Ww nict that they are iiri- 

SBkted is p^>of of their richness. The report of the board of control showed Uiat in this 
tate there are 3;839,500 acres of irrigated land. On Decmnber 31, 1919. orientals 
occupied 623,762 acres of this total, in the proportion of ^ acres by Jfl]>aQeee, 1 by 
Chinese, and 1 by Hindus. Of the total acreage, 534,«0S aci«s were held under lease 
on crop contract, and 88,944 acres owned in fee. A large portion of the acreage held 
in fee nas beeh acquired by Japanese since 1^13, through violation or evasion of the 
alien land law. Ttie Japanese Agricultural Association of CaHforma states that the 
acreage occupied by Ja|Mknese in 1909' was 8^,252, and in 1919 the assooiatioik quotes 
the acreage as 427,029, an increase in the 10 years of 400 per cent. The discrepancy 
as tq acreage occupied in 1919 between tl^e figures and those of the^ board of ooBtrol 
may be due to a difference in the time of year that their respective figures wwe gath- 
ered; or it may be due to the fact that the board of control figures include acreage 
secretly owned by Japanese through white agents. The same Japanese association 
indicates the valuation of Japanese crops in 1900 as $6,236,856^ and in 1919 as 
$67,145,730; the 1919 crop being more than ten times the value of the 1909 crop. 

The following quotations are from the board of contrors report: **It is interesting 
to note that in some of the richest counties of the State orientals occupy a total acrea^ 
ranging from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the total irrigated area; notably, San Joaquin 
County, with a total of 130,060 irrigated acres, with orientals occupying 95,829 acres; 
Colusa„ with a total of, 70^000 acres, with orientals occupying 51,105 acres; Placer 
County, with 19,000 total, orientals occupying 16,321 acres; and Sacramento County, 
80,000 orientala occupying 64,860." 
In general truck fanni^g^ small fruits and berries, the Japanese have for some years 

SrodMcedmost of. tlie crop, the proportion in many products running up to as hish as 
S per cent and 90 per cent of the total crop. Two years agp, through control of the 
strawberry n^ket, th^ Jajmeee were enabled to raise the price to such an extent that 
the public a«d thecommssion dealers united in a refusal to buy. 

OROANIZINa FOR '^ MARKET CONTROL." 

The Japanese are now oigsoiizing throughout the State, on recommendation of the 
Japanese Agricultunal Society of Central California, for the purpose of controlling all 
markets in products raised by them. An editorial in Shin Sekai, the Japanese New 
World, of San Francisco, June 2, 1920, advisps its readers that tie fears formerly 
expressed by it as to an organization of this character being opposed to the antitrust 
law have been dissipated by the bill recently passed by Congress excepting farmers 
and stock raisers from the operation of such a law. "Hence," says the editorial, 
farmers can now combinie to control the marketing of their output. We rejoice in this 
opportunity on behalf of the Japanese farmers for whom cooperation is so necessary," 
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The leaden among the Japanese fully recog^uze the impcM-tance to them of posBeflslon 
of the land in their plan for peaceful penetration and ultimate control in this country. 
An editorial in the Nichi Bei, of San Francisco, June 5, 1920^ urges the Japanese to 
cease wasting their money in gambling houses and invest it in land. It tells them 
"land is the very life of tne Japanese race in California. Land is the foundation of 
our development.'' 

You have in the report of the board of control some very illuminating charts showing 
the manner in which the Japanese ownership and leases have dotted and spotted the 
rich agricultural lands of this State, and it is important to know that the limds which 
are thus spotted are the richest lands of the State. 

Various articles concerning the work of Japanese in securing control of land and 
markets in California, are included in Exhibit D. 

JAPANE8B PBKBTBATIOK IN OTHBB STATBS. 

What the Japanese are fast accomplishing in California in the way of peaceful pene- 
tration and control of land, they are attempting elsewhere in tiie United States, 
although knowledge thereof has not reached the people of the country generally. 

In Washington and in Ore^n the committee's investigations will secure knowledge 
of the extent of this penetration. Seattle, in Washington, and the Hood River apple 
district, in Oregon, are notable examples. In other States, in which the committee 
will perhaps not have opportimity to investigate at this time, there are suffiient proofs 
of the determination of w Japanese to get a foothold in any locality where conditions 
of soil and climate and environment wiU make their plans for colonization and pene- 
tration easy or profitable. 

For instance, in Colorado they have already secured control of the Rocky Ford 
melon district. The Country Gentleman of Au£[ust 16, 1919, gives full account of 
how that was accomplished. They are now running over into the adjoining State of 
Nebraska, and according to Japanese authorities have already in those two States 
about 5.000 colonists, who farm on the average 80 acres of leased land to the funily. 
The Christian churches have done what they could to allay alarm and uneasiness on 
the part of the white population of Colorado and Nebraska and make penetration of 
the Japanese colonists easier. 

In Florida, according to item published in Shin Sekai of July 20, 1920, 200 Japanese 
settlers have purchased holdings averaging 150 acres each, in the northern part of the 
State, and through publicity are encouraging more of their countrymen to follow their 
example. 

In Texas, as indicated by a news item in the Sacramento Bee, the Japanese have 
purchased 1,000 acres of good irrigated land in the Rio Grande Valley, near El Paso, 
which is to be planted in cotton. This adjoins the district in New Mexico, in Dona 
Ana Coimty. where the Japanese are already established in the cantaloupe industry. 
In El Paso, tne Japanese are interested in a large market house and refrigerating plant 
about to be constructed, which will handle their products from the lands in the Rio 
Grande Valley and the adjoining State of New Mexico. In Eastern Texas, in Orange 
Ooimty, there is a Japanese rice colony of over 3,000 acres. 

THS JAPANE8B IN JISHBBIB8. 

The Japanese have invaded and taken practical control of some of the important 
fisheries of the State, as they have secured control of the various agricultural activities. 
In the southern part of California, it has been represented to the Federal Government 
that, in violation of the Federal statutes, the greater portion of the fishing fleet cen- 
tered about San Pedro is owned or manned by Japanese to the number of 2,000 or 
more. 

Complaint has been made recently as to this situation, but it develops that while 
the operation of these fishing boats by aliens is a clear violation of the Federal statute, 
through a curious omission in the law, there is no penalty provided under which the 
law can be enforced. 

This matter has been called to the attention of the Administration, and of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fiaheri,e8, through Hon. C. F. Curry, from Cali- 
fornia, and in a bill introduced by Chairman Green of the committee named. House 
resolution 12102, there has been inserted a provision, section 5, which it is assumed 
will remedy the defect in the law. This section provides a penalty of $500 at every 
port of arrival for any vessel engaged in the American fisheries and not documented as a 
vessel of the United States, it being understood that vessels owned or manned by aliens 
can not be so documented. 

The State of Washington has protected itself against a similar situation by passing 
a law under the provisions of which vessels engaged in the fisheries within th6 State's 
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juriBdiction must be owned and inanned by those who are citizens of the United 
States, or who have declared their intention to become such. 

To leave the fisheries in practical control of the Japanese creates a very serious 
situation: Firsti They assist materially in smuff^ling Japanese into California from 
Mexico. Second, thev place in the hands of auens an adjunct to the Navy which 
was found most valuable to Great Britain in the recent war. Third, the fisheries in 
the Territory of Hawaii are an absolute Japanese monopoly, and in the event of war 
with Japan, the sampans and power boats of the Japanese, which are sea-going vessels, 
could very easily secure from Japanese cruisers or transports arms and munitions and 
land them on the coast of Oahu, the principal island, on which are located our de- 
fenses, and therewith arm the Japanese population, the greater portion of whose 
adult male members are trained soldiers. 



The Japanese As Citizens. 

a dangerous experiment — the japanese are nona88imilablb — thst can not, 
may not and will not make good american otnzsns — conclusive proofs from 
japanese authorities— the missionary dblx78ion that ohristlanization will 
transform them — japanese claims all american-born. japanese and trains 

THEM FOR japan's SERVICE. 

There are three principal elements in the menace threatened by Japanese immigra- 
tion. They are- 
First. The nonassimilability of the Japai^ese race; the practical impossibility of 
making out of such material valuable and loyal American citizens. 

Second. Their unusually laige birth rate i>er thousand population, already shown 
in California to be three times Uiat of the whites, notwithstanding that the estimated 
proportion of adult females to males among the Japanese is only 1 to 4, while among 
the whites it is, say, 1 to 1. 

Third. The great advantages which they possess in economic competition, partly 
due to racial characteristics, and partly to standards of living, organization, direction, 
and aid from their Government. These advantages make it hopeless for American 
whites to compete with them. 

, It should be evident Uiat we can not encourage or permit in our midst the develop- 
ment of an alien element possessing these characteristics withoui inviting certain 
disaster to our institutions and to tne Nation itself. The evidence which will be 
presented on each of these points is incontrovertible, and the conclusions inevitable. 

NONASSIMILABILITY OF JAPANESE. 

As to nonassimilability, the first element mentioned in the Japanese menace, 
there are three main reasons why it is useless to attempt the making of sood American 
citizens out of Japanese material, save of course in exceptional individual instances. 
The Japanese can not, may not, and will not provide desirable material for our 
citizensnip: 

Firet, the Japanese can not assimilate and make good citizens, because their racial 
characteristics, heredity, and religion prevent. 

Second, the Japanese may not assimilate and make good citizens, because their 
Government, claiming all Japanese, no matter where bom, as its citizens, does not 
permit. 

Third, the Japanese will not assimilate and make good citizens. In the mass, with 
opportunity offered, and even when bom here, they have shown not only no dispo- 
sition to do so, but pronounced antagonism. 

JAPANESE MAINTAIN RACIAL PURITY. 

There can be no effective assimilation of Japanese without intermarriage. It is 
perhaps not desirable for the good of either race that there should be intermarriage 
Detween whites and Japanese. The laws of some States forbid such marriages but 
even where such marriages are permitted and encouraged, the Japanese themselves 
will not take advantage thereof. That is best demonstrated in Hawaii, where there 
is a great commingling of races; but the Japanese, comprising nearly half 'of the entire 

Sopulation of the Temtory, and steadily increasing in number, maintain in wonderful 
egree their racial purity. With a population of 112,000 or more the Japanese in 
Hawaii in five years have contracted marriages with other races, according to the 
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report made this year by the Survey Commission — at the request of the CommiBsioner 
of Education, at Washington— Bulletin No. 16, 1920— as follows: Thirty-two Japanese 
men and four women were married to Hawaiians, a few Japanese men to ForUiguese 
women, one Japanese man to an American woman, and a few Japanese women to 
Chinese and Koreans. 

THE MIKADO — THB JAPANESE GOD. 

The Japanese hold that their Mikado ia the one living God to whom they owe their 
very existence, and therefore all obedience. It is not possible to make of an indi- 
vidual in whom that belief is deeply and firmly grounded an American citizen who 
can be relied upon in a crisis. This worship of the Mikado (Mikadoism, or Shintoism) 
is a part of the education of each child in Japan, and school children are by Govern- 
ment decree forced to worship at the Shinto shrines. 

Buddhism, which is tolerated in Japan, has Shintoism grafted onto it. Baron Goto, 
a prominent Japanese statesman, at a gathering of Forei^ Board Mission secretaries, 
at New York, in Jime, 1919, said he was almost persuaded to embrace Christianity; 
that with slight modificatioBB he could do so. 

It is upcm such suggestions as this American missionaries hang their hopes that by 
placating the Japanese in various ways, and more particularly as to their aemands for 
free immigration and citizenriiip privileges in t^e United States, the evang^ieation 
of the Japanese both in Japan and in tms country, will be made very mudi easier 
through Japanese Government suggestion or influence. 

The momfication necessary of desirable in Christianity before Baron Goto would 
embrace it is probably a modification similar to that which has been made in Bud- 
dhism; that is to say, the incorporation therein of Mikadoism.or Shintoiem, which 
recognizes the god chat^acter of the Mikado, and insures th^*eDy the loytAty of the 
individual Japanese to the Japanese Empire, through the Mikado. 

Ph>f. Kmrikke Kume, in "Fifty Years of New Japan," ihB English version of 
which was revised and authorised for publicatioti by Marquis Shigenobu Okuma^ 
"the grand old man of Japan," said: "He (the Mikado) is regarded as a living Kami 
(God), loved and revered by the nation above all things on earth, and hn^elf loving 
and protecting the nation, who ate decerned sons of Kami Nagara, and are intrusted 
to his care by the Kami. This mutual understanding obtains between every indi- 
vidual Japanese and the Emperor." 

WHY XAFANSSB SHOULD BULB THB BABTH. 

It is declared in the book, "The Political Development of Japan," written by 
Etsujiro Uyehara, member of the Imperial Japanese rarliament, and head of one of 
the war commissions from Japan to the United States in 1917, that "The Emperor of 
Japan can say without hesitation, *L'etat c'est moi,* *I am the State,* more effec- 
tively than Louis XIV, not because he can subject the people to his will, but because 
he is morally so recognized. Theoretically, he is the center of the State^ as w^l as 
the State itself. He is to the Japanese mind the Supreme Being in the cosmos of 
Japan, as God is in the universe to the pantheistic philosopher." 

In tiie Japan "Advertiser" of May 9, 1919, there appeared a translation of an edi- 
torial in the "Niroku Shimbun" of Tokio, from which the following quotation is 
made: 

"The Imperial Family of Japan is as worthy of respect as is God. The Imperial 
Family of Japan is the parent not only of her sixty millions, but of all mankind on 
earth. In the eyes of the Imperial Family all races are one and the same. It is 
above all racial considerations. All humim die^tes liierefore may be settled in 
accordance with its immaculate justice. The League of Nations, proposed to save 
mankind from the horrors of war, can oidyr attain its real object by placing the Imperial 
Family of Japan at its head, for to attain its object the League must have a strong 
punitive force of supemational and superradal diaracter, and this force can only be 
found in the Imperial Family of Japan." 

From a writer lon^ resident in Japan, and fully conversant with its language, its 
religion, and its people, is quoted the following staten^nt on this matter: " Mikadoism, 
or Emperor worship, is the sheet aafchor of patriotic fervor in Japan — ^the soul of the 
body politit!. The vast majority of Ihe people have no oth^ t%iigion. It is not a 
relic of byj^one days, but the very heart oi present-day Japan." 

In the I/oe Angeles Examiner of June 1, 1920« appeared a series of resoltttions 
adopted the preceding day at apiomc held in Elysian Park by Ihe Japanese Christian 
laymen, at whidi Seimatsu Kimena, the Japsmese "Billjr ' Sunday was present. 
These resolutions recite the belief of these Christianissed Japanese that Japanese can 
not make good American citizens imless they become Christiang. \lliile the reason 
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for fchie statem^it is not given, it is clearly to be found in the Japanese worship of the 
Mikado. They ^so declared their intention of giving their children only an American 
education, and their willingness to be regarded in consequence by their fellow coirn- 
tr3m[ien as a forsaken band. 

A DANGEBOUS EVANGELICAL EXPERIMENT. 

The plea of Sidney Gulick, and a number of his Christian friends, that we make 
citizens of the Japanese and then trust to making good citizens of them bv Christian- 
izing them, advocates an experiment dangerous in the extreme, doubtful even as ta 
a superficial change in r^igion. and certain to end in disaster. There are 150,00Q 
Japanese in continental United States, and it is estimated that but 4,000 of them have 
embraced Christianity, although between 30,000 and 40^000 of those now living were 
bom in this country, and although 70,000 of them have been here from 10 to 20 years. 
It may be assumed that if any large body of Japanese become Christians, their brand 
of Christianity will have been mooified by Shintoism, as is their brand of Buddhism. 

In addition, it may be remembered that a few years ago Japan sent a commission 
over to this country for the express purpose of ascertaining the benefits conferred 
upon us by Christianity: for Japan, if she sees a good thing in other nations, is quite 
willing to adopt it herself. The report of the mission was to the effect that, judging 
by the effects of Christianity on our people, it would not be a desirable belief for 
Japan to embrace. 

The principal opponents, in this country, to Japanese exclusion are the American 
missionaries and church organizations interested in the evangelization of the Japanese. 
Apparently, they assume, aside from their claim that a Japanese can be made a good 
American by Christianization, that if this country will yield to the demands now 
made by Japan for the same privileges as immigrants and citizens for their people as 
are extended to Europeans, the work of the missionaries in Christianizing Japanese, 
both in this country and in Japan, will be materially promoted through Japan^s 
friendly offices. 

JAPAN BEALLT UNFRIENDLY TO CHRISTIANrTY. 

The attitude of Japan as to Christianization of her people has been sufficiently 
indicated within the past vear through her action in Korea, where the Korean Chris- 
tians were subjected to tne greatest persecution and torture, the evident attempt 
being made, as clain^ b>r some writers, to exterminate the Korean Christians, on 
the meory that their Christiaiiity imbued them with liberal ideas more or less danger- 
ous to. the maintenance of Japan^s power. 

The attitude of the Japanese Government toward practical evangelization in Japan 
itself is well illustrated by the manner in which the institutions established by various 
missionary organizations have been confiscated for Government use, either directly 
or through enforced incorporation as Japanese institutions. The following extract 
from a letter from Guv M. Walker to the New York Evening Sun, dated July 27, 
1920, gives detailed information as to Japan's act in connection with this policy: 

"There is another thing concerning what has hapnened in Japan in tne last few 
years on which our people should be enlightened, and that is the confiscation by the 
Japanese of all mission property created by the millions of money sent by our religious 
people to Japan fcM* the Christianization of the Japanese. In order .to prevent the 
connscation of all of the mission property, there was a few years ago a feveru^ an4 
hiuried effort on the part of many denominations to organize Japanese churches 
such as the Methodist-Japanese, the Japanese Presbyterian Churdi and the Japanese 
Baptist Church, and a hurried transfer by the American missionary societies to these 
Japanese churches of the missions schools and properties, in order to iH'event them 
frmn being seized and confiscated by the Japanese Government, or of being appro- 

Eriated by the Japanese trustees, in whose name they stood. Many of these properties 
ave since been converted into secular or pa^n institutions, ana the Japanese have 
cut out everything connected with the (nnstian propaganda, although they were 
created by Christian money from America. If these facts wwe known, as they should 
be, I am quite sure that no sensible American would ever give one penny further 
for the education or civilization of the Japanese." 

In the Japan Advertiser (Tokyo) of June 20, 1920, is a lengthly article by Charles 
A. Perry, calling attention to the litUe interest shown by Japanese in the matter of 
Christiaiuzation as indicated by the small number ol Christian converts in Hamamatou, 
a manufacturing town in Japan, of about 19.000 inhabitants, and the high cost of t^eir 
con'rerBion. He gives statistics and experiences from the various missionaries and 
Biisnons, Bind quotes Rev. W. A. Blchs^s, one of the resident missicmarias, to the 
•ffect that the baptized converts of all sects by the various missions on an average 
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cost Y200 per head (a yen is worth 50 cents). Mr. Peity adds: "I am inclined, though 
without precise figures, to think that this is an underestimate, lor Mr. lUchards's own 
three converts (secured in four years) work out at Y4,000 per head." 

The inherent incapacity of the Japanese for assimilation, their religious belief and 
ideals, bred in them for generations and taught to them the world over, which foreign 
birth and foreign residence does not modify, create a permanent and insurmountable 
barrier between them and that real Amencan citizenship which would be of value, 
and not a ^ve menace, to this Nation. They can not be traaGonuted into good 
American atizens. 

JAPAN OPPOSES EXPATRIATION OF HBB CITIZENS. 

The second point made by me against the possibility of making American citizens 
out of Japanese is based upon my statement that Japan does not permit it. We come 
now to the curious and inconsistent policy of our Grovemment as to dual citizenship, 
the fxiU viciousness of which is most apparent in the case of the Japanese. We recog- 
nize as an American citizen and extend all rights and privileges as such to anyone 
^orn under the American flag, including of course, the Jaoanese. Japan, on the other 
iand, rigidly insists that every Japanese, no matter where his parents were bom, 
and no matter what nation may have conferred citizenship on him, with or without 
Ms request, is a Japanese citizen, and must perform all the obli^tions as such. 

Every Japanese bom here, even if his forbears for generations were bom here, 
hut ha^ not been permitted to expatriate, is subject to orders from Japan; is kept 
track of through the Japanese consulate, and other organizations, and is subject to 
call for militaiy duty. Authorities on international la^ agree that, since the United 
States confers its citizenship on the Japanese bom here, unasked and with full knowl- 
ed^ of Japan's claims, we must, in the event of war, recognize those Japanese as the 
citizens of Japan. 

We are thus conferring upon the Japanese bom here all the rights and pri\dleges of 
citizenship, without any of the obligations, and we are certainly breeding in our 
midst a class of American citizens whose hand, we know in advance, must be against 
us in possible case of war. 

P^The Japan Parliament passed, some years ago, and the Emperor afterwards pro- 
mulgated, what is known as the ** nationality option law," which is sui)po8ea to 
permit a Japanese bom on foreign soil to expatriate himself. Examination of its 
terms and operation shows it does nothing of the kind. Under it, a Japanese bom on 
foreign soil may, between the ages of 15 and 17, and with the consent ot his guardians, 
apply to the Japanese Government for permission to renounce his allegiance. Under 
the circumstances, that application is not often made, but, if made, it has no effect 
imless permission be granted by the Japanese Government. The board of control 
report quoted the Japanese Vice Consul Ishii, at San Prandsco, to the effect that not 
to exceed a dozen American-bom children have signed the ** Declaration of Losing 
Nationality," and that, so far as learned, permit has not been granted by the Japanese 
Government in any of these cases. 

HOW JAPAN TRAINS HER AMERICAN-BORN. 

Japan not only claims as her citizens all Japanese bom on American soil, but she 
takes great care that they grow up retfJly as Japanese citizens, with aU the ideals and 
loyalty of the race, untouched by the notions prevalent in this country, which would 
weaken that loyalty. 

The Japanese children bom imder the American flag are compelled to attend 
Japanese schools, usually after the public-school hours, wh^e thev are taught the 
language, the ideals, and the religion of Japan, with its basis of Mikado worship. 
Here they are taught by Japanese teachers, usually Buddhist priests, ^o frequently 
speak no English, and who almost invariably know nothing of American citizenship. 
The textbooks used are the Mombusho series, issued imder the authoritv of the 
department of education at Tokyo. These schools are located wherever there are 
Japanese communities, and teach^n in the American public schools testify that the 
Japanese children frequently are studying their Japanese lessons in their public- 
school hours. 

In Hawaii this system of Japanese schools and its effect in preventing any chance 
of inculcating the principles of American citizeuBhip in the Japanese upon whom we 
confer such citizenship, caused such widespread comment that the Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture in 1919 attemptea to pass a law providing that teachers in forei^-language spools 
must know sufficient EngiiBh and enough American history and civics to ground the 
pupils in the principles of American citizenship. That bill was defeated on the 
demand and through the influence of the Japanese, who said its effect would be to 
destroy their schools. 
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Now, the survey commisBion appointed by the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States, reports in Bulletin No. 16, of 1920, that these Hawaiian-Japanese schools, 
if not anti-Amencan, are at least not pro-Amencan, and recommends mat all forei^ 
laxi^age schools in the Hawaiian Islands should be abolished, except for foreign 
children who can never become American citizens. 

NOT DISPOSED TO BECOME REAL AMERICANS. 

It has been shown already whv the Japanese can not make good citizens, because 
of their religion and heredity and nonassimilability; it has been shown also why they 
may not make good citizens, because the laws of Japan, ^ciently and rigorousl^r 
administered in the United States, as well as in Japan, do not permit them; it is 
equally true that they will not make good citizens and that the evidence of the acts 
of those who have resided under the American flag for many years is conclusive on 
this point. 

In Hawaii, where their numbers make them independent, and where they are now 
in a position to practically control the territory, the Japanese form a separate, alien 
communitv, observing the laws, customs, and the ideals of Japan, using the Japanese 
language, botii in their business and in their schools, and bringing up their children 
to be, not American but Japanese citizens, with all toat loyalty to the Mikado which 
is a part of the Japanese reugion. 

The statement made aa to Japanese policy in Hawaii is equalljr true of the Japanese 
in Oalifomia, though, because of differences in conditions, the evidence has not forced 
itself as yet so strongly on public attention. The Japanese schools are found in every 
Japanese community in Oalilomia where there are enough children to support Uiem. 

The Japanese, however, are not content to depend upon education of their American- 
bom children in this country in order to make them loyal subjects of the Mikado. 
In the report of the Japanese Association of America, concerning its California census, 
as quoted by the State board of control, appears the statement that there { 
at this time about 5,000 California-born Japanese. That statement ci 
significance to most people. It means, however, that there are at this 
of the Japanese bom in California — that is to say, 20 per cent of California 
minors — upon whom the United States conferred citizenship, who are n 
Japan being thoroughly instructed in the religion and ideals of Japan; sc 
they return here they may serve not as American citizens, but as loyal 
the MikadOj to do his will and serve his interests. 

The immigration commissioners of San Francisco and Seattle testify to this custom 
of many Canfomia Japanese to send their children back to Japan when between 
and 10 years old and bring them back when they are 17 to 19. 

The Japanese writer, C. Kondo, chief secretary of the Central Japanese Association 
of Southern California, in a very able article published in Nichi Bei of January 8 
and 9 of this vear, frankly acknowledges that the Japanese of California show no 
disposition to Americanize themselves, and that to this fact largely is due the antag- 
onism which they have created. He warns them that this antagonism will increase 
rather than disappear, and suggests that they should move to me Southern States, 
where their characteristics are as yet unknown. He adds, however, that if they 
pursue the same methods there that they have in California they will encounter 
the same bitter experience that they are now imdergoing here. 

CONSIDER THEMSELVES A SUPERIOR RACE. 

One reason why the Japanese show no disposition to Americanize themselves lies 
in their belief, passed down through generations, grounded into them in their schools^ 
and a part of their religion (for is not their nation the only one on earth whose ruler 
is the livinff God?), that they are superior to any race on earth. Why, then, should 
thev be willing to expatriate themselves and become citizens of an inferior Nation? 

The cockiness whicn many have noticed in the Japanese under certain conditions 
and on certain occasions, their pride and sensitiveness, their intolerance of criticism 
or opposition, are all due to this inbred and firmly established belief in their superi- 
ority. In Exhibit AA appears an article from me issue of June 10, 1920, of The 
Northman, a Swedish puDlication printed at Portland, Oreg., in which Miss Frances 
Hewitt, who spent six years in Japan teaching English to Japanese sc hool children 
in the public schools there, says: 'Neither do the tourists learn that these children 
are taught that they, being children of the Son of Heaven, are superior to all foreigners, 
and that their natural destiny is to bring all other peoples to subjection." 

Under such conditions, it is not only probable but practically certain that the 
majority of Japanese who are now endeavoring to secure for themselves the privileges 
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of American citizeiuhip are doiio^ it not from aay desire to help the American Nation, 
or to become an integral part of it, but that they may better serve Japan and the 
Mikado. A strikiog evidence of this is found in an article which appeared in the 
Sacramento Daily News, a Japanese newspaper, February 4, 1920, a translation ol 
which appears in Exhibit K herewith. This article calls the attention of the Japanese 
to the dual citizenship situation, and suggests that for the present they cease regis- 
tering births with the Japanese authorities, but roister only with the American author- 
ities. They are advised that they need not fear thereby to lose Japanese citizenship, 
because at any time they can make good their claim to it by proof of birth, eto. The 
article closes with the statement mat the American citizenship can be used for 
furthering the purposes of Japan in this country. Following is part of the article: 

^^It is urged then when as American citizens (by birth) the opportunity comes for 
them to reenforce the Japanese residents in America who have no citizenahip rights, 
they must, on behalf of His Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, become the \ay9l pro- 
lectors of the race." 

The following is a portion of a statement made on his return to San Frandeco from 
Japan by Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president emeritus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and republished in the Japan Advertiser of Tokyo on May 22, 1920. Br. 
Wheeler had gone to Japan as a member of an nnoflicial mission headed by Mr. Wallace 
M. Alexander, of the oan Francisco Chamber of Commerce, to discuss with leading 
Japanese the feasibility of a Mendly understanding between the two countries. 
''The two civilizations can not mingle, and the leaders in Japotn agree that it is not 
well to attompt to amalgamate them. They con not and will not understand our 
civilization, and no matter in what part of the worid he is, « Japaneee always feek 
himself a subject of the Emperor, witn the Imperial Government oacking him, much 
as a feudal retainer had t^e support of his overlord in exchange for an undivided 
loyalty." 

ARGUMBNTS POR IMMIORATION. 

I have heard but three arguments in favor of Japanese immigration — or rather all 
pleas mav be reduced to these three: 

First. The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man plea. The Japanese 
want to come here because this is a better place than Japan for them, and we oug^t 
to welcome them. 

That plea is a legitimate one within limits. It ceases to have force when jrou 
invite destruction for yourself and your posterity and your Nation in order to give 
some one something which he does not need, but whirfi he wants. A nation has no 
npbt to disregard the first principles of self-preservation. 

Second. It is declared we can not do without Japanese labor; that with exclusion 
enforced, lands will lie idle, and productivity dechne. 

So far as our small fanners are concerned, the evidence is that they get no benefit 
from Japanese labor. Tlie Japanese work lands on lease, and those who work for 
wages work for their countrymen, usually on the cooperative plan, and not for whites. 
The board of control says m California there are fewer Japanese working for white 
men than white men working for Japanese. 

It is the absentee landlord, the large landholder, who wishes to reside in the city, 
who profits through the presence of Japanese, by leasing to them. 

We can afford to have less profit made by these landowners— we can even afford, 
if necessary, to see our total production decrease, rather than promote the control 
of this country by Japanese. Besides the future exclusion of Japanese will not 
decrease their number nere. Tlieir birth rate will prevent that. 

There are many experienced California farmers, agriculturists, and orchardists 
who insist that activities in the agricultural sections 01 the State can be continued 
successfully without Japanese labor, and who themselves furnish proof thereof in 
the management of their own properties. They do it usually by providing condi- 
tions which will offer attractions to help of this character to remain, partictdarly 
where they have families. For the picking of fruit a number report that they find 
no diflBculty in securing families and girls, providing the necessary conditions are 
furnished. Some use Mexican labor, which has to be handled courteously and 
fairly, but is declared to be excellent labor if so handled, particularly if the laborers 
have their famili^ with them, and a small house with an adjacent piece of ground 
is provided for each. 

As indicating the sentiment of California farmers on this subject, it is sufficient to 
say that the California Farm Bureau Federation, representing an affiliation of 33 
county farm bureaus, covering 85 per cent of the ^ricultural area of the State, with 
a memberdiip of 20,000, voted by referendum in July, 1920, on a long list of topics 
of importance to the California farmer. The result as to matters coimected with 
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J[fkpaao9e was as {qUows: Agaiivst Japanese immigratlQa, 12 to 1; against leaaiiig 
land to Japanese, 19 to 1; against ownershijp of land by Japanese, 40 to 1; ajzainat 
Japanese as bonded laborers, 7 to 1; against importation of ''^picture brides/' 2/ to 1. 

Third. It is urged that to enforce exclusion against the Japanese may produce 
friction and international complications* 

That is not the plea of a good, red-blooded American. The question is. Are 
we right in this matter, and is Japan wrong? Canada and Australia and New Zea- 
land say we are right, and Jaijan nas tacitly acquiesced in the protective measures 
which those countries maintain. Our own experience with Japanese immigration 
under nresiuned restriction proves conclusively that the interests ot the Nation 
demand exclusion. That bouig so, the true American will say frankly to Japan: 
"You see the facts; our people can not assimilate. Continuation of existing con- 
ditions will make us enemies where we are now friends. Let us adopt the only 
possible means which will prevent such an unfortunate result." 

If Japan insists on finding cause for friction in such a frank statement, why, this 
is a good time to learn that fact. Certainly it is the time to act in our own protection. 

Prof. Albert 3ushnell Hart, of Harvard University, who returned recently from 
a visit to the Hawaiian Islands, where he had investigated the problem of Japanese 
ixomigration. said in a talk before the Commonwealth Club of San Frandsco: *'Put 
the boot on the other foot. Suppose 100,000 American laborers settled on one of Jai)an's 
small islands. Suppose they brought with them American customs, traditions, 
habits, and means of permanent establishment through propagation. Would this 
be tolerated by the Japanese Government? The Japanese tneimselves admit tha^ 
it would not." 



A Government WrraiN a Government. 

THE CANOBROUS GROWTH WE ARE P08TERINO-^~lT8 ORGANISATION, <»1B0T, AND 
PLANS, AND THE INEVITABLE RESULTS IF NOT OHECKBD — ^WE ARE ADMimNO AND 
GIVING CITIZENSHIP TO THOSE WHO WILL ABSORB VB IN PEAOE AND OPPOSE VB 
IN WAR — IMMEDIATE AND ABSOLITrE EXCLUSION THE ONLY REMEDY. 

I can not too strongly impress upon this committee t^e evidence which is indis- 
putable, and whidi stcwtdily accumulates, that, tbrourii encooragement or tderance 
of Japanese immigmtion, we B^e developing in our midst an unasnmilable alien com- 
munity which has no sympathy with American institutions; out of whidi we can 
not in any way and in any tkne mold American citizens; which is here simply for 
its own selfish purposes and for t^e a^^^randizemei^ of Japui and the Mikado, wko 
is its god; and that this aUen community is already commencing to secure economic 
control of certain sections of the countrv. 

Every utterance and every act of the Japanese, properly understood, points to 
^€dr detennination to develop the Japuieee race in this country and to create for 
ttiem a position which can not be attacked — to make, in ^oit, of this country « princi- 
pality of Japan. They never discuss or consider the dev^opment of themselves or 
their children as American citizens who have severed aH connectioBs with Japan, 
but only as Japanese who are establishing their race in a particulfu'ly favored land. 
It is for this end that they are openly urged by their e^>6akerB and writers, in db- 
trict meeftings and in newspaper emtor&ls, to secure land and beget children. 

Tlie three Padfic Coast States are generally designated by the Japanese as "New 
Japan." Florin, in Sacramento County, now a Japanese villaffe and distriet, is 
called "Taisho-ku.'' Taisho is the name of the present Imperial funily of Japan. 
The modd LiviQgston colonies in M^ced are called the Yamato Colonies. Yamato 
is one of the favemte names of the Japanese for tiieir homefland. The Imperii^ 
Yi^Uey is always called Tei Koku, a t^m employed in speaking el the Ji^paneee 
Empire. Japan always changes the names of new tenitories annexed by her. Koroa 
is (mosen (which was the anci^it name); Formosa is Taiwan, etc. It would seem 
that they already regard the Pacific coast as an outlying province. 

Children are more frank than their elders, and th^ usually reflect the sentiments . 
which they hear expressed by these elders. In the Washington Parmer, June 3, W. S. 
diaries tells of the frequently expressed sentiment on the part of Japanese school 
boys in the Pacific Northwest, when they have physical difference^? with the Ameri- 
can boys, to the effect that Japan will come over here some day and take possession 
of this country. Similar evidence appears in the statement of Mrs. J. M. MacClatchie 
of Berkeley. 

Japanese kultur is as insidious and much more dangerous than German kultur. 
Tlie propaganda and the agencies whidi it employs, some of which were exposed 
by me in my previous heanng before the committee, are such that, at first mention 
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of them produced among the uninformed only incredulous emilee. And Japanese 
kultur is not making a mistake which German kultur made — ^it does not encourage, 
much less permit, the Japanese to become real American citizens. 

ORGANIZATION OP THE JAPANESE, 

This alien community has an organization and practices a degree of cooperation 
which makes it invincible in certain matters, notwithstanding its comparatively 
small membership. The Japanese have their local associations, whidi are controlled 
by five district organizations centered at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and Vancouver. They have in California 55 agricultural associations, each 
of which is affiliated with one of the three large central a^cultural associations. 

The district organization centered at San Prandeco is known as the Japanese 
Association of America and its juriediction covers the States of Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and all that portion of California north of the Tehachapi. There are 39 
local organizations affiliated with it. 

The Japanese Association of America, the district organization located at San 
Francisco, while ostensibly an independent organization acting only in the interests 
of the individual Jat>anese in a certain district of the United States who swdl its 
revenues, is really ruled by the Japanese Consul General at San FVandsco for the 
glory of Japan and her illustrious ruler, the Mikado. That is not my statement, 
but the declaration of Nichi Bei, the leading Japanese newspaper of San Francisco. 
There is offered as an exhibit (see Exhibit "P") a translation of an article, one of 
several of similar character which appeared in that newspaper, in which it openly 
charged that the Japanese Association is only the tool of the consul general, operated 
from his office, and that he names its executives and dictates their action. 

The Japanese have boasted that through various influences they have "scotched " 
or delayed adverse legislation in Colorado and in Oregon. Their California journals 
have called attention to the fact that they are raising a fund of $100,000, $50,000 to 
come from Japan and the balance to be collected here, for the purpose of "persuading '* 
the next California legislature against action adverse to Japanese interests here. 

An investigation of the Japanese communities in this State will convince this 
committee that we are harboring a most dangerous character of alien Government 
within our Grovemment; that this alien Government controls the education, the reli- 
gion, the acts and the lives of the members of these resident communities; and the 
sacred privilege of American citizenship conferred on them by birth is of no value in 
inducing assimilation, but simply places in their hands a weapon which will be 
used agaonst us in peaceful penetration or in open warfare. 

RECAPITULATION. 

It will be agreed, I think, that the facts now before us conclusively establish that 
the Japanese are undesirable as immigrants and as citizens, not because they are 
of an inferior race but because they are superior in certain characteristics, which, 
if the issue were fwced, would determine the poesessicm of this country between two 
unassimilable races. 

The Japanese are unassimilable with our civilization and our people. Their racial 
characteristics would soon give them economic control of this country if they secure 
a foothold, and their natural increase would give them in time sup^or numbers to 
the whites. Under such conditions it would be national suicide to encourage or 
permit the Japanese to secure a foothold here. 

The "gentlemen's agreement," under which Japanese immigration is at present 
regulated, was a g^ve blunder. It has failed utterly to accomplish the purposes 
for which it was intended. In 20 years our Japanese population in continental 
United States has increased sixfold; while since 1906, and directly chaiKeable to the 
"gentlemen's agreement,'' that Japanese population in continental United States 
has multiplied uu-ee times, and in California has multiplied four times. 

It has Deen established that the agreement is being constantly and deliberately 
violated. Admissions coming t^iroujgh the open ports under passports from Japan 
are largely in violation of the intent, if not the actual wording, of the agreement, wnile 
there has been coming in over the border surreptitiously in violation of the agree- 
ment, but certainly with the knowledge of Japan, a steadily increasing number. 

It is certain that under either the "gentlemen's agreement," or the proposed per- 
centage immigration plan, an encouragement of further admission of Japanese means 
that the Japanese population in this country will so increase as to nm into millions 
in a comparatively few years, and ultimately become so large as to dispossess the white 
race. 
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What has happened in Hawaii, which is apparently abeady lost to the United 
States and to the whites, is happening in certain localities in California. A continu- 
ance of these conditions will make the situation general throughout the favored por- 
tions of the United States. We are permitting to develop in our midst an alien, 
unassimilable community, whose continued presence means international conflict, 
and whose pt)wth without conflict would mean the subjugation of this country. 

In Exhibit R will be found an interview from the JapNUi Advertiser, of Tokyo, May 
7, 1920, with Dr. H. H. Powers, who has been a member of the foculties of the Uni- 
versities of Stanford and Cornell for 15 years, and who is the author of a number of 
books. Dr. Powers is frankly telling the people of Japan, through the Advertiser, 
that they are beine misled in reference to tnis immigration question; that Mr. Frank 
Vanderhp wrongs both peoples when he holds out the hope that America will aban- 
don her policy of exclusion toward the peoples of the Far East. I shall quote a small 
portion only of that interview: 

"Unfortunately, the Japanese would not make Americans at all. No race ever 
makes itself a part of another race except by intermarriage and physical fusion. That 
would not happen in the case of any far-eastern race, or at least would not happen 
fast and soon enou^ to destroy the consciousness of race separateness. The Japanese 
would remain distmct. They would rapidly displace our own more exacting race. 
As we felt ourselves to be losing ground, we ^ould turn upon the aggressive race with 
bitterness and fury. That race would lean on the home country andenlist its support. 

" In a word, if we want war between the two countries, that is the best way to get it. 
Keep the sea between us and we can be friends, very good friends; but, bring the two 
races together under conditions that insure competition on unequal terms, and where 
the necessary fusion is not to be expected, and a bloody clash is inevitable. The 
American people feel this though they do not wholly understand it. Their policy is 
the instinct ol self-protection.** 

THB REMEDY. 

To remedy the national situation which has thus been outlined, the State of Cali* 
fomia can do very little because of lack of authority. What she may do within her 
own borders, she is attempting to do, through an initiative measure, in closing up the 
loopholes which have been foimd to exist in her alien land law, so that the Japanese 
will no longer be able to secure control of the rich agricultural lands in the State, 
either through ownership or lease. 

It is to be remembered that in the existing treaty with Japan there is no provision 
for extending to Japanese the right to own or lease agricultural lands, and that the 
present aHen land law, and the amendments thereto now being provided for by 
initiative specifically guarantees to aliens ineligible to citizenship, as to the acquisi- 
tion, ownership, occupation, and disposition of agricultural lands, all the rights granted 
them by treaty, and not otherwise. 

It is noted, too, that the plan outlined by California to prevent ownership or lease 
of agricultural lands by Japanese, against which there was such protest on the part 
of the Japanese, has already been embodied in a law passed by the Philippine Legisla- 
ture and now effective with the formal or tacit approval of the President of the United 
States. 

The effective remedy for the situation in this country must Ue with the Federal 
Government, wMch made the original blunder and created the existing situation, and 
which alone has the power to provide the remedy. That remedy will probably have 
to come partly from tne Executive Department, because of the existing "gentlemen's 
agreement,** and perhaps partly through Congress in adopting legislation. 

What is necessary, apparently, on the part of the United States Government to 
remedy the existing situation is: 

First. A policy of absolute exclusion of the Japanese, either under a treaty or 
written agreement with Japan, or by act of Congress, as in the case of China. Tlus 
should be as rigid in its terms as our exclusion law affecting the Chinese, and should 
forbid the importation, under any pretext, of women or wives of Japanese men whose 
ri^t to reside in this coimtry dslb been recognized. It has already been shown in 
tms statement that the Japanese birth rate in Califomia is three times that of the 
whites, though the Japanese have but one woman to three or four men; that they 
have urged that they be permitted to import enough women to serve as wives for all 
adult Japanese men; and that their speakers and newspapers have constantly urged 
the necessity of raising large families in order to establisn the Yamato race perma- 
nently in this country. 

Second. Any neceeisary precautions to enforce such understanding by guarding 
against surreptitious entiy. 
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Third. Formal adoption of the clearly defined principle that Japaneee and other 
unaflmmilable Asiatics shall never be admitted to citizenship by naturalization. To 
make exceptions to such a rule in favor of Japanese alre^y nere, as is now being 
ur ed, would be a grave blunder, establishing a precedent which would make for 
present complications with other Asiatic countdee, and future friction with Japan — 
for the concession would be used by her as an entering wedffe. Aside from these 
considerations, it would be a national crime to confer citizensnip on Japanese satu- 
rated with the ideals and religion of Japan, and who came over here after reaching 
matiuity. The evidence seems conclusive on that point. 

Fourth. A modification of our present policy which permits dual citizenship and 
its grave conseouences in the case of the Japanese. Apparently the latter can be done 
only by amenament to the Federal Constitution, confining citizenship by birth to 
those whose parents are eligible to such citizenship. 

HOW TO APPLY TH8 BBMEDT. 

Exclusion can be accomplished under proposed bills in Congress by extending the 
boundaries of the zone in Asia from which immigration is barred^ to include Japan. 
Action along these lines has been recommended by the Commissioner General of 
Immi^tion in his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, at page 59, in the 
following languid : 

'^The Dureau respectfully suggests consideration of the extension of the barred zone 
to such parts of Asia as are not now included therein, nor a£fected by exclusion laws 
or agreements, and also to Africa and adjacent islands so as to exclude inhabitants 
who are of the unassimilable classes, or whose admission in any considerable number 
would tend to produce an economic menace to our population." 

The immediate settlement of this very gnive question along lines of exclusion is 
manifestly in the interests of both nations, since both nations wish to maintain, and 
will find it advantageous to maintain, friendly relations. 

Apparently the leaders in Japan, as well as those who have investigated the subject 
<m benalf ol the American people, find oonvinoing proof that neither zace is desirous 
of assimilating, even if it can assimilate. Under such conditions to maintain side 
by side in this country two unassimilable races would be to invite friction and bring 
aoout conflict ultimately. 

The effective remedy indicated in the four proposed meaaures outlined above 
should be applied, if possible, in such a manner as to avoid hurt to Japan ^s pride, and 
thereby prevent friction ana possible international ocnnplications. That could be 
accomplished either by a tieaty, or by the passage of identical laws by Japan and the 
Unitea States under which each nation would decline to admit to its shores, either 
as immi^frants or citizens, the nationals <^ the other, making, of course, due provision 
for offioale, tourists, students, commercial men, etc. 

Japan could offer no reasonable objection to such an arrangment, since she would 
be exduding from Japan the same daasee which we desire to exclude from the United 
States, and she would be doing it presumaUy in the interests of her own people, as 
we would be doing it in the interests of ours. I commend to your committee careful 
consideration of this suggestipn as a possible solution ior this serious problem. 

IK HAJRMONY WITO PBEVI0U6 fiUOaBSTIOMS* 

The five remedial measures suggested by me originally and afterwards adopted by 
the American Legion in nationaioonvention, and oy the several exclusive organiza- 
tions of the Pacific coast, would be sufiicienthr covered in the pian as now proposed. 
These five remedies appear at page 36 of "The Germany of Asia," and include (1) 
cancellation of the "gentlemen's agreement"; (2) stopping of "picture brides"; 
(3) future exclusion cm Japanese witn other Asiatics as immigrants; (4) formal recog- 
nition of the policy excluding unassimilable Asiatics from citizenship; and (5) am^ia- 
ment to the Constitution so that dtizenship by lorth will not be conferred on those 
whose parents are ineligible to such citizenship. 

There was a sixth suggestion credited to me as to admission of Chinese labor in. 
limited numbers for a. limited time, und^ restriction as to locality of residence and 
occupation. I did offer that suggestion in the inception of the oiscussiQn, to meet 
the declaration that the interests^ the Nation demanaed introduction of some oriental 
labor. That suggestion was withdrawn withiii two weeks, and I have since uniformly 
opposed it. The reason is that if we refuse admission to Japanese on the plea that 
our policy bars Asiatic labor generally, we can not consistently admit Chinese. If more 
oriental labor is really necessary to maintain or to increase production (which we are 
not prepared to admit) it is better to see production decrease somewhat than to per- 
mit ana encourage the evils which must follow in the wake of oriental immigration. 
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EXHIBITS 6 TO 7. 

Exhibit 5: House immigration hearings on Pacific coast, i^ 4 vloumes, July, 1920. 

Exhibit 6: Report Calilomia State Board of Control, ''California and the Oriental/' 
1920. 

Exhibit 7: Alien land laws and alien rights, House Document, No. 87, by- C. F. 
Curry. 

EXHIBIT 8. 
Japan Rbyixws Our Land Law. 
hbb authobitiba dcoukrs it viqlaveb neithxr consttrtftion nor treaty. 
. [V. 8. UoGlstchy in Saciamento Bee, Aug. 27, 102a] 

Some Japanese, and many pro- Japanese, in this country question the constitution- 
ality of Oalifomia's proposed initiative alien land law, and insist also that it conflicts 
with the erxisting treaty between Japan and the United States. 

LBOALmr OF MEASURE QUESTIONED. 

Henry P. Bowie, who was formerly a Califbmian (he was the first president of the 
Japan »6ciety of San Francisco), now settled in Japan, says in a leading article in the 
Tokyo **Japan Times and Mail " of July 5, 1920: 

**lt is the opinion of many legal minds and jurists of distinction that thi8 OaUfomia 
statute Tiolates the letter and the spirit of the treaty with Japan . • * * There are 
sound reasons for behering that snould the case be propeny presented either by an 
appeal to, or by original proceedings taken in the United States Supreme Court, that 
tnbunal woifld adjudicate the California land law to be unconstitutional and void.'* 

And again Mr. Bowie says: "The Conrtitution of the United States declares all 
treaties to be the supreme law of the land, any law of a State to the contrary notwith- 
standing." 

It has been pointed out a number of times by the proponents of the California land 
measure that it does not violate in any way the existing treaty witti Japan, nor is it 
in violation of the Constitution of the United States. The contentions put forth by 
Mr. Bowie in the article referred to are shown to be ridiculous by Japanese authorities 
of recognized standing who concede that the law, as originally passed in 1918, and the 
initiative measure now before the people, do not in any way conflict with the treaty, 
or with t^'Constitution of the United States, and that Japan can have no legal redress 
in the matter. 

TAKAHASHI CONCEDES STATUTE IS LBOA^. 

The Japanese Review of International Law, publiAed at Tokyo, is a rec<«iized 
authority in that country, its contributors being among the best-known and best- 
informed of Japanese statesmen. 

In the March, 1919, issue of that review, there appeared an article by Sakuye Taka- 
hashi, L. L. D., its leading editor, in which he disposes uncompromisingly of the 
opinion, more or less prevalent among the Japanese, that the California land law can 
be set aside by appeal to the United States Government, or to the courts. 

He shows in that article : 

1. That the treaty between Japan and the United States contains no "favored 
nation" clatiee appficable to the caae. 

2. That the treaty fails to concede to Japanese in this country the ownereiiip of land 
ior any purpose, or lease of land except for commercial or residential purposes; and 
that, therefore, the Japanese can not claim, under the treaty, the rights to the use of 
agricultural lands, either through ownership or lease. 

3. That even if the treaty did permit own«^ip of land, such provision would be 
illegal, since it is not within the province of the Federal Government, but solely the 
right of the individual States, to regulate within their own borders the ownership and 
control of land. 

KOBAYASHI WNDS NO FLAW IN INITIATIVE. 

The argument of Dr. Takahashi, being written over a year ago, dealt only with the 
law of 1913, and could not take into account the initiative measure now before the 
people of California; but the same Japanese review, in the issue of June, 1920, pub- 
lished a lengthy article by Dr. K. Kobayashi, under the title of "The anti -Japanese 
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land law in California/' whiclK^onsiders very fully all phases, historical and le 
of the law of 1913, ana also of the initiative measure now before the people of ' 
State for decision. 

Therein he sets forth as clearly and uncompromisingly as did Takahashi a year before 
the futiUtv of attempted opposition by legal methods to the California alien land law. 
He sa^: ^'Neither the present California alien land law nor the proposed hasty and 
cruel initiative law can be dealt with as legal Questions. All that can be done is to 
soften them by political and diplomatic methods." 

He considers the proposed law, first as to its constitutionality^ and next as to its 
compliance with the treaty, very fully, explaining the points m connection with 
both phases. 

CALIFORNIA wrram her state rights. 

He shows that imder the Fed^al Constijtution the Federal Government is clothed 
only with certain powers as to matters and conditions within the respective States, 
and that as to other matters full authority is vested in the States themselves. Among 
the matters over which the States have entire and absolute control are land, and its 
acquisition and use; and he concludes: ''Hence the Califomia land law does not in 
any way conflict with the Constitution. Califomia can extend or shorten the leasing 
period or take away the privil^e entirely, and we can do nothing." 

He explains fully our treaty with Japan, showipff the material differences between 
this treaty and a similar treaty made by Japan with Great Britain. Our treaty with 
Japan expressly omits granting to Japanese in this country the privilege of owning 
any land lor any purpose, or of leasing lands for purposes aside from those naving to do 
with commerce and residence. The treaty with Great Britain is quite different. 

He shows, too, that the only favored-nation clause in our treaty with Japan is found 
in Article AlV thereof, whica applies solely to matters of commerce ana navigation, 
and can not be made, under any stretch of the imagination, to apply io land ownership. 
In fact, the treatv itself is simply a treaty of commerce and navigation. He states 
very positively, therefore, '*The Califomia land law violates neither the Constitution 
nor the Japan- America treaty of commerce and navigation." 

naturalization not governed by treaty. 

He writes in a similar uncomi)romising way of the suggestion that Japan can secure 
for her nationals naturalization in the tfnited States by treaty, and says: "To secure 
naturalization by treatv for aliens ineligible to citizenship under the naturalization 
law is totally imthinkable," explaining that matters of naturalization are not within 
the jurisdiction of the executive department of the Federal Government, which 
department has to do with the negotiating of treaties with other nations, but belong 
only to the le^lative fimctions of Congress. 

It is nevertheless tme that the Japaiiese Embassv at Washington, as reported on 
several occasions, has made earnest protest against the progress of the initiative land 
law measure in Califomia. The embassy is even reported to have delayed certain 
negotiations on matters entirely unrelated until the Califomia question shall have 
been decided. 

THB basic facts OUTLINED. 

To expatriated Califomians like Henry Bowie, now earnestly promoting the plans 
of Japan a^inst this country, without proper knowledge of the facts; to earnest Ameri- 
cans in this country innocently acting as propagandists for Japan, and similarly un- 
informed; to other Americans whose selnsh interests induce them to espouse the 
Japanese cause regardless of the menace to this country; and to official Japan seeking 
to induce the Federal Government to interiere awn in blocking the fight which 
OUifomia is making, not for herself alone, but for the entire Nation; to all these the 
following facts should be known and heeaed; and to him who still doubts that they 
are facts necessary proofs will be supplied on application: 

1. The bluest auth<»ities on international law in Japan frankly declare that the 
Califomia imtiative land law does not conflict either with the American Constitution 
or witii the American- Japanese treaty. 

2. Similar authority, or the law itself, shows that Califomia, in thus complyinj^ 
strictly with the treaty, will refuse to the Japanese in this country no rights or privi- 
l^es which are not refused by law to Americans in Japan. 

3. In thus seeking to prevent control by the Japanese of the land and its products, 
Califomia is usin^ her limited jurisdiction in an attempt to stop an evil which would 
eventuaUy result in economic control of the Nation by an alien and unassimilable race. 

4. while individual States mav guard the land and its products from control of 
this character, only the Federal Government can stop the incoming tide of this alien 
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and unaasimiUible race. If that tide be not stopped, the comparative birth rates 
officially established in Calilomia demonstrate tnat tne white race in this country 
must succumb in time to actual force of numbers. 



RoOSBVBI^r ON THE JAPANESE QUESTION. 

WOITLD EXCLUDE EVEN SMALL TRADESMEN — ^UPHELD OUB RIGHT TO REPUSE NATT1 
RALIZATION AND OWNERSHIP OP LAND — HELD THE TWO RACES UNASSIMTLABLE^ 
DENOUNCED THE PRESENT PORM OP GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT. 

[By V. S. MeClatchy.J 

In support of the demand on the part of the Japanese for naturalization of their 
nationals in this country in order that they may be placed upon an equality with 
immigrants from Europe in the matter of ownersnip of land, despite laws that might 
be passed denying such right to unnaturalized ahens, attention has been called to 
the recommendation made by President Theodore Koosevelt in his message to Con- 
gress December 3, I90C. In the short space of two lines he recommended merely: 

''The passage of an act for naturalization of Japanese who come intending to 
become American citizens." 

The use of this recommendation by President Roosevelt for the purpose of influ- 
encing public opinion favorably toward granting naturalization at this time to the 
Japanese loses weight when it is shown that subsequently and with better knowledge 
of conditions Roosevelt entirely reversed the opinion tlius expreseed. It should be 
borne in mind, too, that the Fedend statutes must be amended before (Congress even 
may grant rig^t of naturalization to members of the yellow race. 

It is evident that Roosevelt changed his \dews on the subiect, for in subsequent 
jrears, when he touched upon the Japanese question, he offered no such recommenda- 
tion, and these later clearly expressed views on various phases of the subject seem 
to preclude Uie idea that he would favor such action. 

PROVIDED POR EXCLUSION BY LAW. 

In his autobiography, published in 1913, at pf^es 411 to 417, in discussing the Cali- 
fornia Japanese school question and his action in regard thereto,- he carefully omiis 
reference to his recommendation of naturalization and writes as though he approved 
GaUfomia's stand as to Japanese in all regards, save separation of school children. 

In that portion of the autobio^phy he says that Japan has the right to declare on 
what terms she will admit forei^ers to work in her country, or to own land, or to 
become citizens, and that America has and must insist on the same right. He points 
out that he concluded an agreement with Japan (the gentlemen's agreement of 1907) 
under which it was expressly agreed that we would pass exclusion laws against the 
Japanese if Japan failed to keep ner laborers out of this country, and that the teeth were 
drawn out of thij agreement by his successor, who in 1911 made a treaty of commerce 
and navigation with Japan imder which we, in effect, surrendered the right of exclusion 
winch we had reserved. The following is Roosevelt's language on this point: 

"I secured an arrangement with Japan under which the Japanese themselves pre- 
vented any immigration to our country of their laboring people, it being distinctly 
understood that ifthere was such immigration the United States would at once pass 
an exclusion law. It was, of course, infinitely better that the Japanese should stop 
their own people from cominfi; rather than that we shoidd have to stop them; but it 
was neceasary for us to hold tnis power in reserve. Unfortunately, after I left officOi 
a most mistaken and ill-devised policy was piirsued toward Japan, combining irrita^ 
tion and inefficiency, which culminated in a treaty under whicn we surrendered this 
important and necessary right. It was alleged in excuse that the treaty provided 
for its own abrogation; but, of course, it is infimtely better to have a treaty under which 
the power to exercise a necessary nght is expliatly retained, rather than a treaty so 
drawn that recourse must be had to the extreme step of abrogating, if it ever becomes 
neceflsary to exercise the right in question." 

OURS THE RIGHT TO EXCLUDE. 

In a speech at Newport, R. I.. July 2, 1913, Roosevelt said: 

'* We nave the right to insist that we, and we alone, are to decide what immigrants 
shall come to our shores and as to whether these immigrants shall become citizens 
or own land. Theee and other similar rights are not merely rights but duties. '' 
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This is a repudiation of the principle embodied in the gentlemen's agreement, aa 
modified by the treo^ of 1911, under which we surrendered to Japan the riglrt to 
select the quantity and quality of Japanese inmiigration coming to us. It is also a cHti- 
cism of the policy, lately attempted by the Federal treaty-making power, to nullify 
State land laws on Japan's demand. 

> NO ABBrTRATION ON DCMIORATIOM. 

In an editorial in the Outlook, January, 1916, Roosevelt declared that: ^^We can 
not arbitrate, with the intention of abiding by the arbitration,'' various questions, 
including the '^ admission ot Asiatic immigrants in mass." 

This is a repudiation of a plan suggested recently at Washington under which the 
entire Japanese question, including land ownerehip and immigration, should be 
' decided b>r the United States, in conference with Great Britain, Japan, and China. 

Writing in the Kansas City Star in December, 1917, Roosevelt said: 

**No temporary advantages from the importation of Chinese coolies would offset 
the far-reacning ultimate damage it would cause." 

A REVERSAL IN 1909. 

The most conclusive evidence as to Roosevelt's quick change of the views expressed 
in his message of 1906, and his subsequent opposition to naturalization of Japanese, 
is found in corr^pondence had by him with Hon. William Kent, in February ^ 1909. 
and published in the Sacramento Bee, July 18, 1910, by special permission of 
Roosevelt. 

Kent, in a letter to Roosevelt, January 29, 1909, called attention to the seriousness 
of the Japanese situation, and insisted that, while the Japanese should be treated with 
deference and respect, "They should be made to imderstand that we must be judge 
of our citizenship, and that, if, in the exercise of such judgment, we do not wish to 
have our blood mixed with that of orientals, or on the other horn of the dilemma, we 
do not wish an unassimilable people among us, this means no disrespect to a friendly 
nation or a friendly people who happen to be orientals." 

Toward the close of Kent's letter he savs: 

"Therefore, while fully appreciating the great difficulties of your position, and the 
great service you are rendeni^ in n^otiating an understanding whereby the Jap- 
anese shall be kept out by their own Government, there still remains the menace of 
this race proposition that they are an irreconcilable race when settled among us, and 
that distance will best sanctify our traditional friendship for each other." 

WOULD KEEP OUT EVEN TRADESMEN. 

President Roosevelt's reply was written from the White House, under date of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1909, and is as follows: 

My Dear Kent: Let the arrangement between Japan and the United States be 
entirely reciprocal. Let the Japanese and Americans visit one another's countries 
with entire freedom as tourists, scholars, profeesors, sojourners for study or {Measure, or 
for purposes of international business, but keep out laborers, men wno want to take 
up farms, men who want to go into the small trades, or even in professions where the 
work is of a nonintemational character; that is, keep out of Japan those Americans 
who wish to settle and become part of the resident working population, and keep out 
of America those Japanese who wish to adopt a similar attitude. This is the only 
wise and proper policy. 

** It is merely a recognition of the fact that, in the present stages of social advance- 
ment of the two peoples, whatever may be the case in the future, it is not only unde- 
sirable, but impossible that there should be intermingling on a large scale, and the 
effort is sure to bring disaster. Let each country also behave with scrupulous courtesy, 
fairness, and consideration to the other." 

OPPOSED TO lONOLINO AND NATURAUKATfON. 

This statement makes it quite plain that Roosevelt would keep out of America aU 
those Japanese who wish to settle and become part of the resident working population, 
not only in the ranks of labor and agriculture, but even in the small trades and the 
professions. 

It is manifestly certain, therefore, that he was decidedly and unqueetionablv 
opposed to conferring upon the Japanese the privilege of natufali^ation, since sucn 
privilege would open tne doors to contact and intermingling and entitle them to 
ownership and control of agricultural land, to all of which he expieosed such decided 
opposition. 
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EXHIBITS 10 AND 11. 

Exhibit 10: Resolutiotis of national conv^ention of American L^on, 1919. 

Exhibit 11: ResolntionB of national convention of American Legion, 1920. 

(For above exhibita see State Department records. Copy may be secured also from 
national legislative committee, American Legion, Jclbn L. Taylor, vice chairman, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C.) 



EXHIBIT 12. 

Labor Fbi>bsation Dbmakbs Exclusion op the Japanbsb. 

(SaoraiiMiito Bee, June 28, 1031.) 

Denver, Colo., June it. 
The American Federation ot Labor convention yesterday went on record as favoring 
total excliision of Japanese and other (»ientals from the United States. 

PREVENT modification. 

The executive council was instructed to take steps to prevent any modification of the 
Chinese-exclusion act. 

They were also urged to work for the repeal oi the ''gentlemen's agreement" with 
Japan. 

" The 'gentlemen's agreement' has proven to be a failure because the Japanese, in a 
cunning and stealthy manner, have outwitted the intent of the law, ' ' said the approved 
declaration. ''In California alone there are over 100,000 Jai)anese. 

' ' This peril is not only a serious condition for California, but it is a positive menace to 
our entire Nation. 

"abolish 'qbntlembn's aqrebment.' 

"The American Federation of Labor is fully justified in taking a firm stand to do 
awa^ with the 'gentlemen's agreement^' and in its place inaugurate a definite policy 
calling lor total exclusion of Japanese with all other orientals." 



EXHIBIT 13. 
Japan's Secret Police. 

HER immigrants AND AMERICAN-BORN CmzENS USING THEIR POSmON TO AID 
JAPAN — THE STARTLING STATEMENT OP A JAPANESE PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSfrT 
OF CALIFORNIA. 

[Original articles copyrl^ted by the Oakland Tribune. This digest reprinted by permission. Pub. 

llsbed by the Aacramento Bee.] 

Evidence of a startling character was produced in the hearinffs of the House Com- 
mittee on ImmigraticA and Naturalization, held on the Pacific co|»t in July and 
August) 1920, to show the maimer in which the Japanese in California are using their 
privile^ as immigrants and as citizens (American bom) to foster the interests of 
Japan m antagonism to those of this countrV. Much of that evidence i^peared in the 
statement of V. S. McClatdiy, publisher of the Sacramento Bee, and in the exhibits 
offered in corrobofatiQn. 

In the introduction to a published digest of that statement it is said that it would 
appear therefrom, amon^ other things, ''that the economic Question of to-day will 
develop into a grave raciial problem, unless the proper remedy be at once applied; 
that toe Japanese have determined to cokmize favorable sections of the United 
States, and permanei^tly establish their race in this country; that they openly preach 
their plans of peaceful penetfaticm 'get more land and b^t many children,' as the 
most certain method of accompliahin^ the purpose; that in so doing thev do not con- 
template assimilating as Amencan citizens, loyal to the country of meir birth or adop- 
tion, but plan to serve the ambition of Japan in world subjection as taught in her reli- 
gion and in her schools; and that American-bom Japuiese on whom we confer citizen- 
ship are being trained here and in Japan to use their American citizen^p for the 
glory of the Mkado and the benefit of the Japanese race.*' 
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Three months after these char8;es were heard by the House committee they received 
further confirmation from an entirely imexpected source. Dr. Yoshi S. Kimo, son of 
Gren. KunO) of the ImperiiU Army of Japan, has served for a number of years as a pro- 
fessor of oriental languages and history at the University of California. He pubUsned 
in the Oakland (Cahf.) iVibune in the latter part of October, 1920, a series of articles 
teUing the facts as to the policy and acts of the Japanese in this country, impelled, as 
he says, by the conviction that further deception will be certain to lead to strained 
relations between the two countries, and determined to do what he can as a loyal 
Japanese and a friend to America to avert that calamity. 

In the following digest of those articles will be found the main points of Dr. Kimo's 
statement: 

Dr. Yoshi Saburo Kuno, professor in the department of oriental languages in the 
University of California and son of Gen. Kuno, of the Imperial Japanese Army, has 
brought down upon himself the indignation and antogonism of his countrymen in 
California by declaring in public print that the secret policy of Japanese generally 
in this country is antagonistic to American interests and if not discontinued, must 
result in serious misunderstanding between the two countries. As a lover of Japan 
and a real friend of the United States he conceived it to be his duty to tell the truth 
and thus force an adjustment which would prevent a breach of friendly relaticms. 
His statement was first given to the public through a series of copyrighted articles in 
the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune in the latter part of October, 1920. 

GRAVE CHARGES AGAINST THE JAPANESE. 

Dr. Kuno directly charges that Japan has established in this coimtry a govern- 
ment within a ^vemment; that through consular offices and oiganized Japanese 
associations (which latter he says should be abolished), she is controlling the acts 
and policies of all Japanese here, whether they came as inuni^nts or were bom here 
and enjoy, therefore, the rights and privil^es of American citizens; that such control 
is exerted in the interests of the ambition of the dominant military party of Japan 
for world conquest; l^t a skillful propaganda system is maintained in this country, 
supported by the Japanese Government; that many American universities are inno- 
cently assisting this propaganda through the work of exchange Japanese professors or 
dishonest American professors who are paid by Japan; that the continued increase 
of una^milable Japanese in this country — with their advantages of economic com- 
petition — ^marks a aanjger which Japan would not tolerate in her own country; that 
in California, even without immigration, the 100,000 Japanese would double that 
number, because of the birth rate, approximately every 10 years and in time over- 
whelm the whites; that the separate Japanese schools are used to make loyal Jap- 
anese out of children bom here on whom this country has conferred citizenship and 
that such schools should be abolished; that the laws of Japan directly encourage the 
use of American citizenship in this way and the return of the incuviduals at any 
time to Japan with full restoration of all hghts as Japanese citizens; and that Ameri- 
can 'investigators" visitLog Japan are so entertained and honored and allowed no 
opportunity for learning the tmth that they frequently return active propagandists 
for Japan. 

Dr. Kuno says that he is forced to the course upon which he has embarked because 
the Japanese have been sympathetically building a wall of lies about the true con- 
ditions both here and in Japan. He declares that missionaries retiuning to America, 
after living for many years m Japan, grossly misrepresent conditions there to Ameri- 
cans. As an offender in this regard he mentions Dr. Sidney Gulick particularly. 
''Friendly relations between the United States and Japan can not be build ed upon 
lies, " he says. ''The tmth must be told at all cost. " He declares that the Japan 
Society of Ameripa and similar organizations, composed of Americans and Japanese 
and formed ostensibly to maintain friendly relations between the two countries, are 
really usck! as means for distribution of Japanese propaganda and the deception of the 
American public as to Japan's acts and policies. 

Curiously enough the publication of Dr. Kuno's articles was made three months 
fter the House Committee on Immigration, at hearings in California, listened to 
similar charges offered in a lengthy statement by V. S. AlcClatchy, publisher of the 
Sacramento ^ee, and substantiated by various proofe and exhibito, including trans- 
lations from a number of Japanese newspapers of the Padlfic coast. A digest of that 
statement has been printed in leaflet form for distribution. 
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DB. KUNO'8 CRBDIBIUTT. 

Ajb to Dr. Kuno*8 intogiity and trustworthineeB, and partly also aa to some of his 
chai^esj witness is borne by David P. Barrows, president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and by Benjamin Lie Wheeler, president emeritus of the inatitutUm. Dr. 
Barrows in a publiwed interview said that Dr. Kuno had be^i associated with the 
faculty in various capacities for a score of years, had been a student before then smd 
had thus imbibed a love for truth and fair play in association with American ideals, 
and had established a reputation for accuracy which lent importance to the chaises. 
He said also: 

** As early as 1916 a cabal was organized by a professor, no longer associated with the 
imiversity, to oust Dr. Kuno from the faculty. This professor and his associates 
were undoubtedly acting in the interests of the Japanese Government. The motive 
behind the plot was the opposition to the teaching of any kind of Japanese history 
in the university which was not approved by the Japanese Associaticm of California. 
Dr. Kuno was too independent a man and too high a scholar to be sacrificed in this 
way. He is a learned scholar and an accurate^ independent, and fearless teachv . I 
attest my sincere respect and admiration for him as a result of 10 years of acquaint- 
anceship. '' 

Dr. Wheeler, in an interview published at the same time as Dr. Barrow's state- 
ment above, said: 

''Prof. Kuno, in my oinjiion, is a man whose judgment can be wholly respected 
and who is not accustomed to saying or doing wild things. He knows whereof he 
speaks, and while all of us ma^^ not agree with him in some statements, his declara* 
tions must be respected as coming from a man who knows whereof he speaks. '* 

JAPJLNB8S QOVBRNMSNT IN AMBRIOA. 

The situation in Califomia (which it may be assumed would be extended in time 
under existing conditions, to other States) is thus outlined by Dr. Kuno: 

"The Japanese are not living in this State as emigrants. In my opinion they are 
establishing plantations of their own, introducing th^ peculiar civilisation and 
governmental, as well as educational, institutions right in the midst of Am^can 
civilization. With the recognition of their home Government throujii tlieir consulate 
offices, they have established a sort of quasi-govemment in leading cities, towns, 
and districts, wherever the size of the Japanese population warrants. They levy a 
tax on Japanese males and Japanese famihee under the caption of a membership fee. 
With the permission of the consulate, they cdlect fees for all official services ren- 
dered the Japanese by that office. All the Japanese who live in the United States, 
whether they were bom in this country or have come from Japan, have many affairs 
to be attended to in connection with the home Government, because all are claimed 
as subjects bv the Japanese Government. However, thou^ these matters must be 
handled in the consulate office, that office will have nothing to do with anything 
that does not reach it through the channels of the quasi-JapanesQ Government es- 
tablished in the towns and cities in California, and otherwise known as 'The Jap- 
anese Association. * 

''In the State of California, the Japanese Government malntainB two consulate 
offices, viz, a consulate seneral at San Francisco and consulate at Los Angeles. 

"Under the control of each of these offices, there is one central Japanese associa- 
tion. Under the control of each central association, there are in turn numerous 
local Japanese associations. For example, the Central Japanese Association at San 
Francisco has 40 local associations under its control, while the one at Los Angeles 
has 12. 

"In San Francisco, there are practically three sorts of Japanese Gorvemment, viz, 
the office of the consul general, which represents the Japanese Government directly: 
the Central Japanese Association, and the Local Japanese Association. The Central 
Association supervises all the 40 local associations in its district, in behalf of the 
office of the consul general. In case a local association should disobey, conduct 
itself with too great independence, or comiuit any irr^ularit>r, the consul general's 
office, upon the advice of the Central Association, would deprive it of all rights and 
privileges, sudi as the issuing of certificates. 

"The Japanese in the State hold an annual assembly corresponding somewhat to 
the Califomia State Assembly. This assembly is composed of delegates sent by the 
local associations. There is also another assembly held annually, which may be 
likened unto the California State Senate, in that only the managers of the various 
local associations are entitled to sit in that august body, 

S. Doe 60, 67-1 5 
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"The piirpose of the Japanese afiBodatioii, quoting from the regulations of that in* 
Berkele^r, 'to defend, protect, and guard Japanese interests and privileges against 
the outside, and to maintain and establish unity and harmony in the inside, that 
they may enjoy fall benefits. ' Ail Japanese in the United States, including native- 
sons and daughtersj being, from the standpoint of Japan her subjects, are oMiged to* 
reipart births,^ mamages, and deaths, besides movements of the families to the Jap- 
anese Grovemment. Thas can be done only by paying the fee to the association and 
transmitting the information through that channel. " 

USING UNIVERSrriES FOR PROPAOANDA. 

Oonc^min^ the manner in which American universities have been utilized for 
spreading misleading Japanese propaganda. Dr. Kuno makes some startling statements. 
He sa3rs tiiat Japanese scholars are unfit to be exdiange professors in this country 
'^because of their blind and burning patriotism and because they count scholarly 
veracity and honor as naught when they have opportunity to defend Aeir country's- 
policies." He says: 

"A man in the employ of the San Francisco Association is now teaching at Stanford' 
Universitjr, and until a recent date a member of the University of California faculty, 
who has since resigned, was in. the service oi tho Japanese Government and was writing' 
m^azine articles supporting the Japanese holding of land." 

He shows by abstracts from official publications of Stanford Universtity tJiat in 1913 
''the trustees accepted « gift of several Japanese gentlemen to maintain an instructor- 
ship in Japanese history and government"; and that there was received "from the- 
Japanese consul, San Francisco, $1,800 for the salary of an instructor in Japanese- 
history and government for the academic year 1918-19." The inference is that while- 
it mav not be objectionable for the Japanese gentlemen and the Japanese consul to* 

gay tne salary of an instructor of history, such instructor, either under su^estion of 
is patrons, or at the order of the consul, should not deceive his pupils in his lectures- 
or use his position to strengthen the antagonistic policies of Japan in this country. 

He insists that Japan ^ through her consuls and mfiuential Japanese in this countrv, 
is urging these college professors to use their positions, not for the teaching the truth,, 
but for such ccmcewment at coloring thereof as will suit Japan's purpose. He in- 
stances his own case. His first trouble was with the Japanese consul at San Francisco, 
who summoned him and requested that he do not teach the sordid side of Japanese- 
history to his classes. Dr. Kuno declined to conceal or misrepresent the facts, either- 
as to Jinan's history or as to living and social conditions in that country. Since that 
time the Japanese have barred him from their associations and their meetings. He^ 
has been continually warned by letter to desist from his announced cause, and since* 
publication of his articles has appealed to the police for protection because of threats- 
made against him. 

PIOTURB BRWES. 

Concerning "picture brides" and the manner in which they have been used to 
evade the intent of the "gentlemen's agreement" as to introduction of Jajpaneee^ 
labor into continental United States, Dr. Kuno odls attention to the fact tiiat Cninese^ 
laborers in the United States are not permitted to send back to China for wives, while- 
Japanese laborers in California *'have imported hundreds of picture brides every 
month . " He further says : 

"Because the Japanese are able to live so cheaply at present, many Japanese men 
in the State, who would otherwise have been, unsuble to marry, have gotten wives 
from Japan. Upon the arrival of the wife she generallv works with her husband in 
the field. In fact, female labor has thus been imported under the caption of wives. 
Thouj^h this is not a l^nJ violation of the 'gentiemen'e agreement,' the effect is sub- 
stantially the same. This ia not all. Even after children have been bom, the wife 
often works in the field. ' ' 

THAT REMARKABLE BIRTH RATE. 

Dr. Kimo declares that the real danger to California and the United States from an 
increase of unassimilable Japanese population lies not so much in immigration from 
Japan as in the great birth rater among the Japanese already here. He says tiiat the 
Japanese are "a marvelously prolific race" and then prophecies as follows: 

Should all the plans and propositions regarding the Japanese now advocated by 
Calif omians materialize, and everything asked be secured, still, I venture to prophesy 
that by the end of another decade, these same Califomians would be confounded 
to find thftt dfi8T)itp oil thodr walUnlanned measures the Japanese populatiosi in the 
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State had doubled. This is no dream. A little ecientific invesfcigatioii will prove 
the plausibilit)r of mich conclusion." 

Dr. Kuno evidently regards the situation in Califoitiia even after further Japafieee 
immigration is excluaed as a subject of grave concern. He says: 

'* Under normal conditions, it will be next to impossible for California to rid herself 
of the Japanese already within her confines. The bloodless struggle has been Waged 
and will continue to be carried on between the whites and the Japanese in the StAte. 
The one uses the legislative power of the Commonwealth as its weapon, while the 
other wields the economic sword. Under existing conditions, the bittemeas seems 
to be augmented year after year on the one hand, while on the other, throu^ the 
birth of children, the Japanese population will practically double itself each decade. 

** Should this condition persist uncorrected, it is but a matt^ of time before there 
will be a serious clash between the United States and Japan. The question is, indeed, 
one of great gravity." 

Besides Dr. Kuno's prophecies as to natural increase of the Japanese population in 
this country, the tables offered by Mr. McOlatchy a year ago are mild and conservative. 
In those tables it was shown that assimoing the Japanese biith rate would b^ very 
much less than that now established in California, and with "restricted" immigra- 
tion under the Gulick plan or under violations of the intent of tiie *' gentlemen's 
agreement" as now practiced, the Japanese population of continental United Staites 
would double in a httle less than 20 yeani, and under such conditions would reach 
2,000,000 in 40 years, 10,000,000 in 80 years, and 100,000,000 in 140 years. 

SBFAAATB JAPANESE SCHOOLS. 

The attention of the House Committee on Immigzation was called by Mr. McClatchy 
in his statement to the nuuiner in which the sepaiate Japanese schools in the United 
States are used to make faithful subjects of the Mikado of Japanese children bom in 
this country upon whom otur law confers American citizenship. The survejr com- 
mission appointed by the Uttited Slates Commissioner of Education at Washington 
was so impressed by the meaaee these schools in Hawaii offered that it recommended 
they be abolished. (See Bulletin No. 16, 1920, of Department of Eklucation.) 

Dr. Kuno evidently agrees fully with the impropriety of Japanese maintaining 
such schools in this country. He says: 

'* Whenever a Japanese association exists a school is generally established under 
its auspices. Most Japanese children are thus obliged to attend two schools. They 
attend the regular American uublic school &om 9 to 3, and after school hours they 
have to go to the Japanese scnool, where the^^ study from texts prepared for use in 
the schools of Japan. Thus thesd children wmle being served witn a double amount 
ol education, wmch is in violation of physical law, have instUled into them two 
codes of morality and two loyalties. The Japanese conduct these schools in a most 
official way. In the city or town, there is a Ja^Mmese board of education. In Berke^ 
ley, for example, if I understand correctly, this board consists of about 20 members.^' 

Dr. Kuno calls attention to the dang«re of dual citizenship to the interests of this 
country. He points out that Japanese who expatriate theniselves, with the permis- 
sion of Ji^>an, may become Japanese citizens again at any time provided they estab- 
lish a domicile within the bounds of the Japanese Empire; and he thus comments 
thereon: 

"Though probably remote from the p ur pose of the framers of the law, one might 
reasonably interpret it as an artifice on the part of Japan by which her subjects miffht 
become citizens of foreign nations in order to enjoy full rights and privileges in other 
countries, with the view of later returning to allegiance to their mother country." 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM INVOLVED. 

California's claim is that the Japanese, because of certain advantages in economic 
competition offered by their thrift, different standards of li\ing, long working houis, 
concentration and cooperation, are enabled to displace the white race in any localities 
and industries selected by them for ''peaceful penetration;" and that the economic 
problem thus created mufit rapidly develop into a racial problem with its attendant 
comphcations. On this subject, Dr. Kuno says: 

*'Let us now take up tne economic condition of the Japanese in California. 
Japanese labor is often mistekenlv termed ''cheap labor. " However, the Japanese 
charge almost as much as do workmen of almost any other nationality. They also 
prove higher bidders when buying an unharvested crop in the fields. The Japanese 
are able to pay higher for crops because thev live in shacks and their food is exceed- 
ingly plain and cheap. Therefore, the trouble in California is not that the Japanese 
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are cheap laborers, but that they have wonderful saving capacity. Mthin a few 
years those who started as common laborers have often either oecome landowners or 
amaased sufficient capital to purchase standing crops. Because of this difference in 
the standard of living of the Japanese and the American fanner, the former has been 
able to encroach upon the production of agricultural products to such an extent that 
the Japanese have come to control from 80 to 90 per cent of such important crops as 
potatoes, tomatoes, asparagus, spinach, and berries. '^ 

Again he says: 

"The Japanese should realize that the economic question constitutes an important 
factor whenever forei^ laborers come into a coimtry and, while living under a lower 
standaard, compete with the citizens of that country. The Japanese have simply to 
look at home conditions in Japan for a good example of this. Some time after the 
Russo-Japanese War, the cost of living as well as wages took tremendous leaps. 
Chinese feborers were brought into Japan by a number of promoters. Anti-Chinese 
agitation followed, and the Japanese Government was forced to strictly prohibit tiie 
coming of Chinese laborers. The anti-Chinese agitation, however, did not end there, 
but developed into race prejudice. In fact, me Japanese studying in California, 
those engaged in trade and industry, and even the laborers, have, notwithstanding 
the present agitation, much better treatment than is accorded the Chinese by the 
Japanese in Japan. '' 

DK. KUNO'0 PROGBAM. 

Dr. Kuno says that the articles in the Oakland Tribune mark but the beginning of 
work which will perhaps extend into years; that he proposes to compel the Japanese 
in California to understand their own situation, and to listen with profit to the 
criticism of others. He insists that Japan must change her present pohcy of framing 
foreign relations and demands entirely upon her selfish interests, or she will have 
misunderstandingjs, not only with the United States, but with all other nations with 
which she comes in intimate relation. 

He offeiB several suggestions looking towMd remedying the existing situation, 
including exclusion of further Japanese immigration; abolishment of Japuiese asso- 
ciations and Japanese schools in this country; reliance by Japanese here in the Ameri- 
can Government and school system; raising the standsurd of living of Japanese here 
to that of the middle-class American family, and naturalization of Japanese now here. 

The Japanese Association of America, located in San Francisco, and claiming 
jurisdiction over the Japanese in the greaterpart of i^alifomia and in all of Nevada. 
Colorado^ and Utah, through its secretary, K. Kanzaki, has issued a general denial 
of Dr. Kuno's charges, so mr as they affect the objects and acts of the association. 
He declares there is no relation between the association and the Japanese Govern- 
ment, that it is an entirely independent body, working for l^e benefit of its members 
and a better imderstanding between them and the Americans. He says that the 
Japanese have never persecuted Dr. Kuno because of his views, that they do not wish 
to attach importance to his expressions on public matters, and that he is avoided 
by the Japanese because he "is utterly unacquainted with the amenities of social 
life and has a disposition which makes it impossible for anyone to associate with 
him. '* It is insisted in this statement that Dr. Kuno*s outline of Japanese conditions 
in this country, and particularly in California, is entirely misleading. 



EXHIBIT 14. 

Japanese Journalist and Diplomat Gives Views on Our Japanese Problem. 

midari komat8u feels that races are un assimilable and should develop apart 
ip fricnok ,a2^d mi8undebstandino are to be avoided. 

[Prom the Sacramento Bee, Nov. 8, 1990.] 

San Francisco, Novembers. 
Midari Komatsu, editor of Chugai Shinron, an influential vernacular magazine of 
Japan, and now representing several newspapers of Tokyo, has just arrived in San 
Francisco from Japan on a tour of the world. While in the United States he will 
investigate social and economic conditions. Mr. Komatsu is now confining himself 
to journalistic work, but he was formerly connected with the diplomatic service, havt 
ihg been Secretarv of the Japanese Legation at Washington prior to 1910 and afto^ 
>»^rd8 director of ttie Japanese foreign af^iiB bureau and secretary of the central council 
ita Korea. He is a graduate of law of Yale and of political sci^ice of Princeton. 
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NEWS INTBRCHANGED. 

In an interview with a Bee reporter Mr. Komatsu said that he had interchanged 
views on the Japanese immigration problem at length with the publisher of the Bee, 
V. S. McClatchy, and was agreeably surprised to find that Mr. McClatchy's views, 
which he imderstood represent more or less the views of most Califomians, are entirely 
mimmderstood in Japan, because of various publications made in that country con-» 
cemine those views. 

**I (Jo not find," said Mr. Komatsu, **that Mr. McClatchv is unfriendly to Japan or 
to the Japanese people. It seems to me, on the contrary, tnat he is as anxious as I to* 
prevent ruptures between the two nations, so long friendly, and that he is quite in 
earnest in believinfi: that a continuance of existing conditions is certain to }MPoduce 
friction and misunderstanding. I find mvself in accord with him in certain matters 
connected with the present problem, and Imow of no reason why the minor points on 
which we differ can not be satisfactorily solved. 

I 

RACE NOT ASSIMILABLE. 

"For instance, we agree that the white race and the Japanese race, at present, for 
biological and other reasons, are not assimilable; that the existence in either coimtry 
of a large unassimilable element of nationals of the other country, controlling land 
and its products, and entenng into disastrous economic competition with the natives, 
must inevitably result in a racial conflict and international misunderstanding. If 
conditions in California, or elsewhere in the United States, are reaching that state it is 
to the interests of both nations to correct them. 

''If exclusion of Japanese immigration will prevent a misunderstanding, Japan t 
will not object to taking necessary steps to correct any defects in the 'gentlemen's I 
agreement' which are responsible for present conditions. Japan is really losing the 
better class of her farmers in those who come to the United States, and would prefer 
to keep them. But she is also solicitous that in any adjustment of the matter there ] 
should be no real or apparent discrimination against her people, and that those who 
remun in CaUfomia, particularly, should be fairly treated. 

NOT BADLY TREATED. 

''The impression prevails in Japan that tb 
year's campaign on exclusion have been bad 
they have nowhere been interfered with or hi 
personally. It has been difficult for the Japa 
campaign lor rigorous exclusion of Japanese < 
temper and without boycott or otlier offensi'N 
led to believe therefrom that Mr. McClatchy 
when he says that neither the law nor tJie p< 
vested rights or any prohibition to Japanese d 
pation or conducting anv business, with the 
or lease agricultural lanas." 

Mr. Komatsu felt the alien land law, while applied to all aliens ineligible to citizen- ( 
ship, would be regarded by the Japanese as less discriminatory if it had been applied < 
to all foreigners, or at least to all foreigners who had failed to be naturalized or to take ' 
out first citizenship papers. 

SOME OBJECTIONS. 

He objected also to such change in the American constitution aa would make chil- 
dren bom in this country ineligible to citizenship unless both parents are eligible to 
such citizenship. He conceded that present methods are preventing the making of 
good American citizens out of many Japanese bom here — he referred to separate Japan- 
ese schools and the practice of sending children back to Japan (or education — and 
conceded that such schools should be abolislied and such plan discontinued if the 
children are to ehioy American citizenship. He suggested, however, that the proper 
solution of the problem would be for the United States to follow Japan's plan of natural- 
ization which IS applicable equally to all foreigners, with no exception, and not give 
citizenship to the cnildren of foreigners bom within the countr>\ Such children can 
not become citizens of Japan save Uirough the usual channel of naturalization, though 
the time required for them is shortened to 3 years, while for other foreigners it is ]0 
years. WTiat Japan contends is equal treatment, he added, not special pri^alege of ; 
citizenship for her people in the States. 
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^ EXTREMB METHODS DECRIED. 

Mr. Komatsu frankly expressed himsell as feeling that the Japanese were not 
treated in accord with their merits when the objectionable classes of Europeans were 
classed as ell^ble for American citizenship, idiile the Japanese are barred. He com- 
mented on the fact that 100,000 Chinese nad been called to France to serve during 
tiie war, and had been sent home with the gratitude of France and her allies. He 
felt that the work of the Japanese in producing the food for California was not prop^ly 
appreciated, and would not be unless the Japanese w«'e to leave in a body. 

He decried some of the extreme methods of .his countrymen in connection with 
their campaign against the initiative measure, and thought some of the activities had 
served only to prejudice the country against the Japanese. He thought any attemi^t 
to appeal to the courts in the nuttter ill advised, and that it was unlikely to avail 
anything. 
^ In his opinion, this problem can be solved not by any legal method, but rather by 
\ sympathetic consideration on both aides, based upon the principles of equity. 

EXHIBIT 15. 

Conditions in Hawaii: Twelve articles by Joseph Timmons (filed as exhibit with 
House Immi^fration Committee, April, 1921. 



EXHIBIT 16. 

The Germany of Asia. 

japan's poucy in the par east — HER "peaceful penetration*' of the united 

STATES — ^HOW AMERICAN COMMEROIAL ANP NATIONAL INTERESTS ARE AFFECTED. 
[By V. S. MeClatoliy, publigkar the Sftcramento Bee.] 

J. Russell Kennedy, who acted as publicity agent for Japan at the Paris peace 
conference, is manager of Kokusai, the Government-controlled news agency of Japan, 
which handles the incominp^ and outgoing news of the Empire. He is also manager in 
Japan for Renter, the British news agency, which surrendered the Japan news field 
some years ago to Kokusai. He is also publisher of the Japan Times and Mail, a 
daily newspaper issued from the Kokusai building in Tokyo, and used by the Japanese 
(joyemment to present to English-reading people points of view as to matters Japanese, 
which might not otherwise secure their attention. 

Mr. Kennedy has been engaged for a few months past in an active campaign to 
convince the people of the Far East that certain articles which have appeared in the 
Sacramento Bee, written by its publisher, and outlining the policy and acts of Japanese 
in the Far East and in this country, are unreliable, and with no foundation save malice. 

In this campaign he has enlisted actively the various agencies with which he is 
associated. 

The newspapers of the Far East have been asked, as a matter of courtesy to a fellow 
journalist, to reprint the matter. The Kobe (Japan) Chronicle of January 15, 1920, 
for instance, comments on the fact that Kennedy was indignant because the Chronicle 
failed to use a two-column article of this description. 

The Kokusai has included in its re|:ular service matter of the kind which has been 
published by the newspaper subscribers to that service; and Renter has lent its 
facilities to Kennedy's purpose by including similar matter in the news report dis- 
tributed in China and elsewhere. 

Much of the matter has also been printed in pamphlet form, and given extensive 
circulation. 

While much good white paper has been used in this way, most of the space is devoted 
to vituperative personal abuse of the writer of the Bee's articles, and llie balance to 
denying certain statements as to the Kokusai and Renter services. The really 
important statements which deal with Japan's acts and policy are dismissed by 
Kennedy with a wave of the hand, and the assertion that they constitute "a web of 
mendacity.'' 

The elaborate efforts thus made to discredit these articles by personal attacks 
on the writer, and by attempting to show that they are inaccurate in minor issues, is 
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: sufficient indication that some tme on tke other side of the Pacific is being hurt by an 
exposition of the facts. 

The Bee's articles were published nearly a year ago, and have had general circula- 
tion through republication in prominent newspapers of the United States. Each 
month since has l»ought corrolxwation and -prooi of some of the statements therein 
made. No important matter has met disproof or authoritatiye denial. 

The manager of Kokusai, in awwailing the articles, is forced to the exi>edient of claim- 
ing they contain a charge which does not appear therein and then disproving that 
fictitious charge. He sa^^ that Kokusai was chaiged with suppressing news of the 

-armistice after the armistioe had been signed. The extract from the articles quoted 
by him disprove his comnkdnt. It was plainly stated that Kokusai had failed to 
publish in Japan prior to tne armistice the news received by the balance of the worid 

-indicating that tbB defeat of the Germans was inevitable and an armistice was about 
to be asked for. 
The Peking Daily News in commenting on the denials promulgated by Kokusai 

:said in its issue of January 12: 

' ''But it is well known in this country that the Kokusai News Agency does suppress 
news when it is unfavorable to Jinmn." 
Under the circumstances the Kennedy attack and the methods used in circulating 

: it are complimentary to the Bee and to the writer of the article. They constitute 
also a tactical mistake, for they call attention in the Far East to certain activities of the 
Kokusai 's manager which might otherwise have attracted little notice; and they will 
induce more careful investigation of the subject matter of the Bee's articles. This 

^ phase has suggested itself to the editcur of the Kobe Chronicle, who says that '*it seems 
imlikely that Mr. McClatchy's pamphlet is worth the twaKX>lumn advertisement 
which Mr. Kennedy wishes to give it." 

PART 1. 
.Japam'8 Aims and Acts in thb Far East — How Srb Thrsatbns tkb Cause op 

JusnCI, THB InTBRBSTS of the UnTTEI) 9rATB8, AND THE PeACB OP THE WORLD. 

[In eight articles.] 

AN BXPLAKATION. 

These articles on the Far East situation were written immediately on return to 

California after three months' absence and published in the Sacramento Bee between 

'-the 5th and 18th of April, 1919. The entire time, aside from that portion consumed in 

sea travel and a few days each in Manila and Korea, was spent in China and Japan, 

^si^t-seeing being neglected at all times when information of value could be secured. 

WhilO; as a Caufomian and newspaper man, I was familiar with the local phases of 

Asiatic immigration, I had made no study of the Far East problem and had not even 

read the books of Thomas F. Millard. The study made on the nround was, there 

^fore, somewhat in the nature of an original investi^tion, with the advanteges and 

'disadvantages that attend such character of investigation. 

Exceptional opportimities for securing reliable and confidential information offered 
'themselves, however, in meeting prominent officials, business representatives, and 
newspaper men — Chinese, Japanese, English, and American — most of them long resi- 
dent in the Far East and intimately familiar with conditions there. These men repre- 
isented not one but all sides of the vexed moblem. 

It is believed tluit the picture presented in the articles, while necessarily deficient 
:in detail and artistic niceties, is substantially^ true in conception, outline, and color. 
Read in the light of subsequent events, the articles present an added interest, and have 
^been reprinted in this form in response to request. 

OUR ASSBT IN CHINA. 

Article III explains the wonderful commercial asset which the United States pes- 
: sessed in the early part of this year in the good will of China. How much of that 
asset remains to-day, since the Paris confer^ice indorsed Japan's claims on the Shan- 
. tung Peninsula, it would be difficult to say. Letters from China politely excuse us 
on the theory that President Wilson, while unwilling to consent to inflicting injury 
on China, was compelled by the strength of the combination against him. It is prob- 
able that the real judgment of China is to the effect that while we refused to despoil 
China ourselves we have placed, through President Wilson's action, our official seal 
- of approval on her spoliation by Japan. It is true President Wilson's action has been 
-repudiated by the United States 8enate reservation as to Shantung. If this reserva- 
ition shall stand as the final action of the Nation we will have retrieved, in small part 
•only, the grave injustice we have done China. 
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AOTONISHINa PROPAGANDA. 

Various methods of propaganda, followed by Japan in securing her objects in the 
Far East and concealing them from the woiid are referred to in the articles. The 
most remarkable inece of propaganda work done bv her has he&i exposed since they 
were written. It is referred to here because it offers striking corroboration of state- 
ments made in them. Reference is had to the accomplishment of Sidney L. Guiick, 
who, during five years' stay in the United States, has essayed to convert us to his 
'^new orientied policy' ' of admitting Asiatics to this coimtry as immigrants and citizens 
on the same plane as Europeans; who secured Uie indcn^ement and financial assist- 
ance in this campaign of a powerful church federation repesenting 100,000 chturches: 
who has embodied his plan in a ''restricted immigration''^ bill, and, with the names of 
1,000 prominent American citizens as sponsors therefor, presented the bill to Congress. 

Unaer the operation of the bill the Japanese population in the United States would 
' reach over 100,000,000 in 160 years, long before which time the country would have 
become a Jafmnese Province. The thousand good Americans whose names are used in 
connection with this work of the League for Constructive Immigration Legislation did 
not know that the bill was ''loaded." The scheme was fully exposed in a series of 
articles in the Sacramento Bee published in June, and reproduced in the second 
part of this booklet. 

TRAN8-PACIPIC NEWS 8BRVICE. 

In Article IV attention is called to the manner in which Japan controls the incoming 
and outgoing news of Japan; how she is attempting to accomplish similar results in 
China, and the grave menace to the interests of the united States and the peace of the 
world which would attend the success of her efforts in this direction. 

Following publication of these articles in April, 1919, the writer urged upon the 
departments in Washington, and subseauently, in September and October, upon the 
two subcommittees of Congress having cnaige of radio legislation, the utilization of the 
Navy radio facilities on the Pacific for news transmission to keep the people of the Far 
East in close touch with us, and thus prevent misunderstandings, defeat vicious 
proj^i£^nda, and avert war. 

With the cessation of war activities the news report of the committee on public 
information had to cease, and the Far East, including our own Philippines, would 
become again dependent upon unsympathetic and imfnendly, or inimical, news agen- 
cies for its daily information as to the United States, our sentiments and actions. 

Interchanf^e of news across the Pacific by American news agencies or newspapers 
under existing conditions was impracticaole. The single American cable wnen 
operating was so congested that 10 to 15 days was required for transmission of a mes- 
sage, while the rates, either by cable or by radio, were prohibitive. 

It was urged therefore that the Navy be authorized to transmit news messages 
across the Pacific at a word rate so low— a maximum of 6 cents per word was sug- 
gested — ^that American news associations would be encouraged to inaugurate a reli- 
able and adequate daily trans-Pacific news service, self-supporting and free from 
Government control or censorship. 

The subcommittees were sympathetic, and bills looking to the temporary author- 
ization urged, pending permanent solution of the problem, were introduced in both 
Houses, ftooably encouraged thereby Vice Admiral W. H. Bullard, director of com- 
munications of the Navy, issued an order effective December 20, 1919, under which 
news messages would lie received at San Francisco for transmission to Manila by 
naval radio at 6 cents per word. 

As an immediate result steps are now in progress under which the Manila news- 
apers will receive every day a very fujl report of world's news from San Francisco, 
f tJongress shall approve the principle involved in Admiral Bullard's order, a similar 
report will go to China, and eventually to Japan, and there will be sent back to us 
daily a report covering events and sentiments in the Far East. 

With a plan of this charact^ successfully operating on the Pacific, the same plan 
will be tried elsewhere, and in time the peoples of the earth may find, throu^ daily 
interchange of reliable news reports in independent hands, free from Government 
suggestion or censorship, a safeguard against secret diplomacy and the ambitions of 
rulers for which the common people must always pay. 

CHIKESE AWAKENING. 

Since the articles were published, patriotic Chinese mobs have treated severdy 
the persons and the property of three of the ^\e traitorous Chinese officials named in 
Article V. The boycott against Japan and Japanese goods inaugurated by China in 
the early part of the year has grown in strength and determination and has not been 
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affected apparently, bo far as the Onineee people are concerned, by Japan^a threat to 
the Chinese Government that It might be compelled to resort to force to stop it. That 
boycott has been extended to our three Paci^c Coast States— more particularly Cali- 
fomia— where the resident Chinese have declined to do business in any way with the 
Japanese. 

KOREA'S PLIGHT. 

The estimate of the Korean situation, in a special article made before reliable infor- 
mation could be secured as to repressive measures adopted by the Japanese; has been 
fully confirmed by news since given to the world. I have mjrself received a mass of 
testimony and a large number of photographs bearing witness to the terrible atrocities 
committed upon the persons of the defenseless Koreans— men, women, and children — 
apparently with the ^me object which the Germans had in cconmitting atrocities in 
Belgium, to subordinate by terror a subject people. 

Tlie copy of the Korean manifesto or declaration of independence, brought out from 
Seoul on March 6 in my money belt, is the daddy of all tne copies which have since 
been given to Uie world, and now rests in the archives of the president of the provi- 
sional Korean republic — Dr. Sjrngman Rhee, at Washington. 

The story of tne Philippine independence intrigue, as told in the last article, has 
since found confirmation m the records of congressional committees and committeemen 
at Was^iington, to whom requests were made in 1916 by cable and letter that inde- 
pendence be not j^nted to tne islands unless the Unitea States would guarantee that 
inependence against the world. 

V. R. McClatcht. 

Sacramento, January 15, 1920. 

Article I. Japan's Problems and How She Attempts to Solve Them. 

HER government AND HER METHODS COPIED AFTER GERMANY — ROOM REQUIRED FOR 
HER GROWING POPULATION — THE CHARACTER OF HER PEOPLE — HOW HER INTENTIONS 
HAVE BEEN CONCEALED. 

The man who, in a strange land, finds more interest in observing the customs of 
the people and investigating economic and political conditions than in ordinary sight- 
seeing can not fail to conceive admiration for the Japanese people after even a short 
stay in Japan. 

He finds them possessed of a number of admirable traits which might well be emu- 
lated in America and which will account in part for the wonderful progress made by 
the Japanese Nation in two generations in modeling herself on the lines of western 
civilization and taking position as one of the world powers. 

The people are industrious and thrSty to the last degree. They are disciplined from 
childhood, and have inbred in them a deference for superiors, a respect for law and 
authority, which never leaves them. There are no tramps and no vicious idle. 

EVERY CHILD GOBS TO SCHOOL. 

Their precentage of literacy is 100— greater than that of the United States, whidi 
prides herself on public schools and newspapers and general intelligence. The coolie 
who draws your nckshaw, or who labors at the docks, can read and write his language, 
and his language is one of the most difficult on earth to learn. And the Japanese news- 
papers have large circulations. 

The Japanese are ambitious, trained to utilize each moment, and eager to improve 
themselves. 

A COURTEOUS PEOPLE. 

They are courteous. The stranger traveling in Japan and unused to the customs 
of the country and unfamiliar with the language wiU always find some Japanese, not of 
the official class, who speaks enough English, who will put himself out to sene the 
stranger. In Kjoto, the ancient capital, thoroughly Japanese and not spoiled, as are 
the ports, by co.itact with western civilization, we had a card of introduction, by 
means of which we hoped to seo. the interior of the house of a wealthy Japanese. The 
lady of thf ..ouse received us, our jinrikisha coolie ^ with the card in his hand, acting 
as oar intw cucer and intor[)reter. And he did it with all the confidence and readiness 
of a Sir Walter Raleigh, with the strict observance of bows and compUments called for 
by Japanjs3 etiquette, and, what was most surprising to us, with a natural grace of 
manner. 
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MODBLBD AFTEB <»BB1CANS. 

It is true that in a railroad train in Korea Mrs. McClia^tchy had to request a Japanese 
sergeant to remove his stockinged leet from the seat opposite so that she might sit down, 
but it is to be remembered, against this, that in Berlin German officers before the war 
would shove ladies of! the narrow sidewalks, and the Japanese have modeled them- 
selves in many ways after the Germans, and small officials are inclined to be self- 
important and arbitrary. The high-class Japanese are ccHnmencdi^ to observe more 
and more, however, the deference toward women which tJiiey find in Americans. 

The Japanese impressed me as being generally superior in physical fitness to other 
peoples^ due in part, perhaps, to their outdoor life and their simple food, but above all 
to physical traimng, which is compulsory in all schools. In two weeks in Japan, cir- 
culating freely among the crowds, I saw only two spindle-shanked children. Babes 
and youths alike seemed sturdily built, happy, and healthy. 

THE OERMANT OF ASIA. 

But the same man who freely admires these qualities in the Japanese can not travel 
through other portions of the Far Elast, and particularly Korea, Manchuria, and China, 
with opportunities for observation and investigation, without realizing that Japan 
is the Germany of Asia, with an ambition somewhat similar to that of h^ model, out 
limited possibly to eastern Asia, instead of the world, while her methods are just as 
relentless and unscrupulous. 

The Great War gave her an opportunity of which she took full advantage, and the 
armistice came to her as a sickening shock, for she thought Germany could not be 
beaten. The world which had its hands so full in Europe that it was forced to ignore 
the procress of events in Asia is now checking up on Japan and her plans, wiw the 
probability that those plans will have to be materially modified. 

A PUBLIC DUTY TO TELL FACTS. 

The United States particularly is entitled to a knowledge of the facts, and he who 
has acquired them owes a public duty to make them known. 

The three Pacific Coast States, having had some experience with the Japanese and 
some knowledge of Japanese character, will be prepared to accept these facts. The 
remaining portions of the United States, outside of some officials at Wadiinston, are 
not yet prapared to believe them, their only sources of information up to tnis time 
having been such as are skillfully provided through Japanese prop>aganda, which 
convey innocuous generalities and friendly assurances calculated to encourage igno- 
rance and to lull suspicion. 

These sources comprise not only professional Japanese propagandists aftd a number 
of Japanese-Ainerican societies organized, in instances, by Americans with ji^ood 
intent, but skillfully used to deceive by the Japanese, but also Americans of national 
prominence who have unwittingly permitted tnemselves to be used. 

HOW PBOPAQANDA IS SPREAD. 

There are men like Gary, the steel man, who with his wife was royally entertained 
in Japan, and in interviews on his return gave as the correct index to the far-eastern 
situation the point of view furnished by hu entertainers, which was quite at variance 
with the facts; men like Jacob Schiff, the New York banker, who recently declared 
at a banquet that Americans should be very glad to see Japan in control of the Far 
East, as they would then know that their interests would be well cared for— and 
Schiff's information, according to his statement, was acquired in a visit to Japan IS 
years ago; men in various professions and lines of business who permitted th^nselves 
to be entertained and perhaps decorated by the Japanese Government and officials, 
and accepted their explanation of the situation at its face value, without attempt at 
investigation. 

Such men, in view of the story which 1 have to tell, and which is only what any 
business firm or diplomat closely in touch with far-eastern matters knows, are com- 
mitting — unknowingly of course — ^a national crime in thus misleading the public that 
trusts them, in an important matter and at a critical time. 

MADE CLOSE STUDT. 

The Califomian is supposed by his eastern friends to be prejudiced against the 
Japanese; but a newspaper man is more or less of a trained investigator. In this 
matter, in order to be sure of the facts, after going through China and Korea, on my 
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return to Japan, I put myself ia touch wth JAf>ane0e authoritieB and with Americans 
who had absorbed the Japaneee point of view in order that misinformation received 
by me might be detected. In addition, ? oonfess, m is indicated in the intBcduction 
to this article, to admiration of the ^apam«e people for oertaan traits and naftdonal 
accomplishments. 

Among other prominent Japanese I met Zumoto, one of the big men of Ja(pan, a 
journalist without official position, but who occupies with the present JapaoieBe 
administration a standing similaj' to that filled by Col. House in President Wllflon'e 
entourage. Zumoto spefiwcs perfect English, has met many of the prominent men erf 
the world, and is a man of views. In a two-tiour interview At the Tokyo Club he 
discussed in the frankest manner Ifce policies and nkistakes of fapan, anawering 
without hesitation the fjuestions which 1 put to him, the undeistanding being that 
much of the interview waa not for publication, but lot my infonnation only. 

CONFIDENT OF PACTS. 

I have discussed various phases of the eastern pwjblem in the same way with resident 
managers of the graat American corporarifme doing business in the Far East taid inti- . 
mately familiar with the conditions. So that I am confident my facts are right, aiid 
the story which I have to tell must stand or fa*l in the minds of those who read it, by 
the facta rather than by opinions of mine. . . „ 

Always the excuse is made for Japan in doing the things she has done and m follow- 
ing the present apparent policy that she has her own vital problem and is driven by 
stem national necessity. There is force in that plea and it is given place here before 
the story is told. > 

RAPID INCBEASB IN POPULATION. 

Japan's population inoreaeee more rapidly than tftiat of any people on the «arth 
except the Koreans. The records of the pastrfiow that she may be expected todouble 
her population in 50 years. I assume that zate would be increased o^r more geneMl 
adoption of modem sanitary methods (Hiere is not yet in Japan, even in Tokyo wi^ 
its 2.000,000 people, a sewer system) and that it might be decreased by imjnfei^ 
etanoaids of living and by progress of woman's rights imd possible adoption in the 
future dt woman suffhtge. 

At all events the population increases every year by 700^000 or more, a«d the prob- 
lem is where to put them, for Japan's population is already dense. Sixty 'diousaiid 
or 70.000 a year are going to Hakaido, the northern dt the island gfdup, w4iere 
the climate is colder, but it is found the Japaneee cui adM)t th^nselves to con- 
ditions there. Some are going to Manchuria and some to Siberia. S<»ne are Soiiig 
to Soutii America, where a satisfactory imderstanding has been had with several cS 
the countries that find Japanese labor desirable. 

WANTS MOB3S ELBOW ROOM. 

These outlets, it is claimed, are inamfiScient, and Japan must have the right of 
^'peaceftd penet^ration " into Giina in order to provide for her excess pc^vulation. 
She insists, however, through those who talked with me, that she does not demand 
exceptional rights in China, out is willing to diare with all other nations the privileges 
granted her there. 

That sounds fair enough; but the facts will show that Japan has demanded and 
aought to secure exceptional and exclusive rights in Qiina; that she is even now 
working along that line; that in districts where she has been able to carry out her 
plans other nationalities could not now secure a footing without ^ving excuse for 
war between China and Japan; and that if Japan insists on carrying out the plans 
which are now plainly outlined the interests of the United States mil be seriously 
menaced and possibly the peace of the world again jeopardized. 

UNPAEPHFUL TO ALUES. 

In following her establbhed policy in the Far East, Japan has not only shown \ 
herself an apt pupil of Germanx^ her arch instructor, but she has also proved herself V 
an unfaitibful partner to her^allies^^eltber&teiy taking advantage of their necessities 
to feather her own nest and to take from them the very things which she insisted 
she had no intention of taking. It is not impossible that when the facts are laid before 
the world and her allies find time to lobk after their own interests, Japan will under- 
take with their aid to find some solution of her congested population problem that 
does not involve possession or control of the entire Far East. 
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TWO BOTBlsnOAL TtXAB* 

Careful consideration ol the facts offered in tkese articles will furnish, also, con- 
clusive answers to two suggestions that have been made as to the policy of the United 
States in the Far East. 

One of these suggestions is that we acc<^t the pro^bsition made by Japan and 
''peacefully penetrate'' or exploit China in partn^ship with Japan. That would 
enectually destroy our prestige in China, where we are now regarded as the one power- 
ful and disinterested fnend me has. wmle Japan is regarded as an enemy who seeJcs 
her destruction . In this suggestion Japan aims either at destroyin|: our stand in ddnay 
(or if it survives the parlaiersnip, then she ¥pill share in the benefits. 

The oth^ suggestion is to the effect that we can save future worry and trouble by 
turning the Far East over to Japan and permitling her to work her will on it. That 
is the plan adopted in the melodrama to save the adult occupants in the sleigh from 
the Russian wolves by dropping one baby after abAther. In that case safety is secured 
if the supply of babies holds out. In the case ct the Far East the way is endless, 
reaching onward through the generations of future history, and a victim offered at 
this time, even if it secured temporary relief, would only strengthen the Germany 
of Asia so tiiat it could in the future more easilv exact its demands of us. Besides 
the United States would lose too much even at tnis time by such a surrend^. 

PUBUCITY, THE ENEHT OF INTBIGUB* 

President Wilson, who has said many good things and done some bad ones, said in 
his speech at the League of Nations meeting at New York March 5 concerning pub- 
licity and intrigue: 

''One of the things the League of Nations is intended to watch is the course of 
intrigues. Intrigue can not stand publicity, and if the League of Nations were noth- 
ing but a great democratic society it would kill intrigue. It is one of the agreements 
of this covenant that it is the friendly right of ev^ nation a member of the league to 
call attention to anything that it thinks will disturb the peace of the world, no matter 
where the thing is occurring.*' 

It is a pleasure to have in this way the commendation of the President for telling 
this story and to realize that the war censorship powers, if still in force, will not be 
invoked to stop it. For, in the absence of a Lea^e of Nations, it might be considered 
an unfriendly act for the United States to give these facts to the public, though 
Washington doubtless knows them; and it is important and necessary that the Ameri- 
can public should learn them since the President has shown on several notable occa- 
sions an indisposition to take a stand on important international questicms until 
assured of public sentiment; and public sendment to be lasting must be based on a 
knowledge of the facts. 

Article II. Japan's Intention to Control the Far East. 

A MILTTABY NATION GOVERNED BY A MILITARY PARTY — ^HBR METHODS FOR SECURING 
control op china — AN UNPArTHFUL ALLY AND A DANGEROUS FRIEND. 

Japan's course as the Germany of Asia will be better imderstood when it is remem- 
bered that she has always been a military nation. The Samurai who saved and held 
Japan by the sword are the heroes of Japan's history, and to her army die unques- 
tionably owes her existence and the place which she has recently attained among 
the great powers of the world. 

Then, too, when Japan, about to emerge from her long eastern seclusion into the 
light of western ci^dlization, looked about for a model government to copy^ she chose 
that of Germany as best fitted to her needs and conditions. German ideas were 
adopted and German methods followed; the army was German taught and G^man 
organized ; police surveillance and espionage systems were modeled on the German 
plan ; most public officials speak German and but few speak English; German methods 
of efficiency and detail were copied; martial order was cultivated in the school chil- 
dren who are drilled and whoae school caps of militar)^ form indicate the class to 
which each belongs. 

Yes, Japan was made in tlje Far East, hut she was made over in Germany. She 
has been continuously ruled by the military, is ruled by it now, and will be perhaps 
for some time. For while the voices of individuals are being" raised in question as 
to the wisdom of retaining the militar/ in the saddle save in times of war, in view 
of a number of recent blunders witli which the rulers are charged, still the military 
spirit is too great and the military party too strongly entrenched to be easily displaced . 
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Japan in her planned conquest for control of the Far Eaet has closely followed the 
methods pursued by Germany up to 1914. It is not imlikelv, however, that the fate 
of Germany in consistently following up those methods through the World's War 
will give Japan cause to pause; and that if the glare of publicity be cast upon her 
own course m the Far East she will find in the world's comment and in diplomatic 
suggestions sufficient inducement for a material change of policy. 

ADMIRED OBRM ANT EVXN IN WAR. 

It is known now that Japan's course throughout the war was not that of a whole- 
hearted enemy of Germany's methods and ambitions, but rather that of one who. ^ 
while friendly to and admiring Germany, felt tied by certain treaty obligations ana ^ 
saw in the war a golden opportunity to advance her own ambitions.* 

Japan did not treat harshly enemy aliens; they were asked to drop out of open 
business, but they do not appear to have been otherwise disturbed. I learaea ol 
hut one action against an enemy alien — an aggravated case — and the German after 
heing found guilty was fined 300 yen, but the fine was not collected and he was per- 
mitted to depart. It is well known in Japan that the Government believed Germany 
•could not be beaten and that the end ol the war stunned the nation. This beli^ 
will explain much of Japan's policy. 

NOT FAfTHFUL TO AJXIB8. 

The facts show, too, that Japan was not in all things a faithful partner oi the Allies. 
She took advantage of the predicament of her partners to advance her own interests 
in the Far East, often to the injury of theirs. The unexpected — to her — close of the 
war has left her in an embarrassing situation^ for her objects have not been finally 
accomplished, and yet her intentions are plainly evidenced and she is called upon 
to offer some explanations and some amends. This language is undiplomatic, but it 
representB the cold facts. 

In this, as in other matters, the war will prove a distinct benefit to mankind, not* 
withstanoing its great cost, for without evidence of the kind the world, and particu- 
larly the trusting United States, might have accepted Japan's assurances until too 
iate for preventing action. 

PUBLICmr WILL HBLP. 

The Japanese merchants and busineea men are only commencing to appreciate the 
value of commercial honesty, and the military powers that rule Japan have sadly 
soiled her reputation before the world for diplomatic honesty and national honor. 
If she had won control of the Far East by tnese German methods she could have 
disr^rded the world's criticism. As it is, publicity, even without public presstire 
from n^ allies, will doubtless do much toward inducing a change in her policy. 

Since the war opened in 1914 Japan has consistently endeavored to force China by 
threat and by bribery and by force to accord her special rights and concessions whicn 
would be to the injiuy of her allies, and has sought bv force and threat to have these 
concessions kept secret. And in tne case of the 21 demands in 1915 she was ^ilty 
of the omparalleled piece of bad faith of having her ambassadors deny categorically 
to her allies and friends whose interests were involved — ^notably the Unitcia States 
and Great Britain — that such demands had been made or granted. 

JAPANESE METHODS, 

In the case of Tsing-tau which she wrested from Germany in order, as she publicly r. 
declared, to return it to China, she first showed a disposition to retain it as her just ^ 
share of the spoils, then declared a willingness to turn it back to China if paid therefor , 
in railroad and other exclusive caneessiona; and now it appears that she has utUized ' 
her four years' possession of the place to so change local conditions and supplant other 
nationals with Japanese that it will be practically Japanese territory no matter who 
holds the nominal title. 

Japan endeavored to force the Chinese Government by bribe and threat to have 
Japan appear as spokesman for China at the Paris conference; tried to have K'oo and 
Wong withdrawn when they faithfully presented China's cause; threatened the Chi- 
nese Government through Obata if it disclosed any of the secret treaties and conces- 
fiions which had been wrung from China during the war, which were inimical to the 
interests of the other allies and which the Pans peace .conference had shown a desire 
to see. 
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These are only a few of the counts against Japan as a bad partner; some of the othere 
peiiiaps will not become public, but they are all placed imd indexed in the foreign 
offices of the great powers; and a knowledge of them on the pwt of the world will un- 
doubtedly secure a change of policy on the part of Japan, and perhaps assist in de- 
throning the military power in Japan that is responsible fbr them. Tliey are briefly 
referred to now, as they help to make easy an understanding of matters to follow. 

CONTROL OP CHINA. 

Japan's main efforts for the past four or five years have been directed at securing 
control of China. Dr. Keneiro Yamakawa, president of the Impeiial University ol 
Tokyo, recently said in the Nichi-Nichi, one of the prominent Japanese dailies: 

" if Japan would abandon the policy of expansion it would no doubt put an end to 
Chinese suspicion of us. But such can not and could not be done. It would expose 
I Japan to dan^r to her national existence. Japanese expansion in China has always 
^ been economic, and there is no reason why it slH>uld not continue to be so." 

Dr. Yamakawa might have added with equal truth that if Japan were permitted to 
take what she wishes in China her penetration of that country would be entirely 
peaceful. 

STANDINO CHINA UF WITH QUN. 

It has been stated often, too, that Japan wishes no exclusive privil^ies or rights in 
China, but is only anxious to have an equal chance with all other nations, ^lothing 
could be fairer in sound — ^but the £acts show that Japan has been standing China up 
with a gun and demanding exclusive concessions and the right to dictate the finandaL 
military, and commercial future of the country; to control its revenues; to command 
its army; to mana^ its mines — ^pointing unerringly to thie imdoing of China and the 
elimination of the interests of all other countries therein. She has done this in cool 
disregard of the fact that she was acting as an unfaithful partner, robbing her allies of 
their commercial assets in the Far East, while they were fighting for national existence 
and the liberty of the world in Europe. She has done it in the belief that Germany 
would win with this kind of policy in Europe and that she could win with it in Asia. 

In pursuance of her policy of securing control of the Far East, and particularly of 
China, Japan has attempted a number of things as enumerated below, some of which 
will be discussed in future articles. 

THINGS JAPAN HAS ATTEMPTED. 

1. Her plans for propaganda have been elaborate, including the use of newspapers 
in America and the Far East, the making of opinion by entertainment of prominent 
visitors, speeches, and interviews by her diplomats, use of Japan- American societies. 
She has secured some of the bes^ results from prominent men susceptible to social 
flattery, who accepted what they saw without investigation. 

2. Sne has controUed for years the incoming and outgoing news of Japan and it is 
sterilized and colored so as to best serve the purpose of propaganda. 

3. She is attempting to seciire similar control of the incoming and outgoing news of 
Chma. 

4. She is attempting to secure bv loans and otherwise control of news communica- 
cation in China — telephone and telegraph lines. 

5. She is attemnting to secure rail communication by loans for roads building, or in 
grant for new roads; and to obtain exclusive control of minerals and raw material. 

6. She has inmsted that China should not borrow from others or make jprants to 
others, save with Japan's consent, and that the Chinese Army should be, in effect ^ 
controlled by Japanese. 

PROMOTES STRIFE, THEN SENDS ARMT. 

7. She has sought to promote civic strife in China as an excuse for entering with her 
army. The trouble between the North and South is kept alive largely by Japanese 
influence. She has loaned the money to support the army of the North, whose exist* 
ence tlu-eatens natural peace. The peace conference at Peking between the two sec- 
tions failed, it is said, because of Japanese influence. 

8. She maintains under salary in official position in China provocateurs—peace dis- 
turbers — to prevent the creation of a unified government or the adoption of effective 
opposition to her plans. These are usually, though not always, Cninese who have 
been educated in Japan, and are for that reason more amenable to Japanese influence.. 

9. She has sought through these various avenues to keep the outside world in i^o- 
rance as to the real facts in the Far East, to cause disruption among forces that mi^l 
oppose her, to cause distrust in China and the Far East generally of the United b^tates* 
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THK WAH'S end causes EMBARRASSMENT. 

During the war Japan fonnd it easy to take what die wanted. Since the armistice 
she has encountered unexpected obstacles. She expected to secure conlax)! of ^e 
Siberian raibroad; she hoped for an expression from the Pmris peace conference on 
^'racial discrimination" which would open the United States, Canada, and Australia 
to her emigrants on equal terms with other Nations. She desired as a reward for her 
participation in the war possession of Tsingtau and a free hand in China. 

Instead she finds a growing distrust of her throii|ghout the world as the facts come 
to li^ht, and a warning from a few of her thinking and independent statesmen — 
Osaki for one — ^that her present militaristic methods are carrying her to a foil, and 
that unless she mends her ways, the world, including Uiose whom she counts on as 
friends, will be allied against her. 

In her operations in Siberia she has succeeded in loedng the good will of all her 
allies — first by breaking her pledge and sending in 73,000 Japanese soldiers when the 
understanding called for 12,000 only, with 7,000 from the United States and a small 
number from England and France, and next by the uncontrolled and autocratic 
actions of three independent military units, eadh acting on its own authority, and 
indulging in such by-play as the arrest of English generals and the inquisition of 
Ftendi colonels. These things are not spoken of publicly, and the real statesmen 
of Ji^)an deplore them, but they stand as Japan's acts eo long as she is ruled by the 
militaiy party. 

Article III. Oua Commkrciaj. Absbt in China. 

A OOOD WILL AND CONFIDENCE UNIQUE IN THE RELATIONS OF NATIONS — HOW IT Ift. 
THREATENED BY JAPANESE PROPAGANDA IN JAPANESE INTERESTS — THE PARTNER^ 
SHIP JAPAN OFFERS US. 

To understand the effect on the ijiteerity of China, upon the interests of the United; 
States, and upon the peace of the world of the policy of Japan in the Far East — and, 
reference is had to the policy inexorably pointea out by her acts and not to that inno- 
cent substitute which she courteously acknowledges to the world — it is necessary to 
refer to some incidents which are not generally borne in mind by the American pub- 
lic, though tiiey are readily ascertained through inquiry. 

THE SBNTIMBNT OF CHINA. 

First, as to the sentiment of China toward the United States. I had opportunity 
to learn it by intercourse with representatives of all classes of Chinamen in Hongkong, 
Canton, Shanghai, and Peking, sometimes speaking in Englie^ and sometimes "vdiere 
necessary communicating through an interpreter. Whether it was a building con- 
tractor in charge of construction of a million-dollar modem department store in Can- 
ton; a weal^y abbot and patriot entertaining me in his garden beside a bronze Bud- 
dha 1,500 years old, and in the shade of an immense pagoda hoary with age; a wealthy 
merchant; a student; a coolie; the plague expert of China; a justice of the supreme 
court; the physician in charge of sanitation on the Government railways; aCninese 
editor; a newspaper business manager, with up-to-date Western ideas and a wonder^ 
ful plant; whether he had been educated in America, in England, at Oxford College, 
Hongkong, or even in Japan — there was always one message for Americans spoken 
with touching enthusiasm and feeling. It was a nressage of love and appreciation 
for what Americans had done in the past, absolute confidence in their disinterested 
friendship as demonstrated by their acts, and a hope that the same kindly leading 
hand would help China to preserve her nationality and survive the dangers by which 
she is threatened. 

NO NATION EVER BEFORE SO FAVORED. 

It is a feeling such as no nation, so far as I know, has ever b^ore in the world's his)* 
tory entertained for an alien people. 

It is a sentiment which unfortunately permits the Chinese at times to be victimized 
by some sharper taking advantage of his American standing to add to his bank roll. 
There was the man who proposed to sell to the Chinese Government several million 
dollars' worth of locomotives, and who secured a large advance in cash on the order, 
but who was found on later investigation to have no connection with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, which he claimed to represent. The police of the United State5=ii 
I understand, are still looking for him. 
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A more satisfactory manifeBtation of the sentiment was found in the spontaneous 
contributions from Chinese to the American Red Cross. I heard of one man, a smaU 
farmer in the interior, who walked 10 miles in order to be able to send in by poet- 
office messenger a contribution of a dollar — all he could afford — ^with a note expressing 
his gratitude as a Chinaman for what America had done. 

FEELING IS UNANIMOUS. 

I was told by Americans long resident in China-HQewspaper men and others — that 
this feeling is practically unanimous among the Chinese, and that it extends far back 
into the interior, where presumably knowledge of world happenings does notpenetrate. 

Consider this sentiment as a commercial asset and see what it means. Cliina has a 
population of 400,000,000, and its purchasing power, already great, will become enor- 
mous when under intelligent and kindly aid its resources are developed, education 
made general, the status and wages of the laborer increased, and standards of living 
raised. Its purchasing power then will be greater than that of any other nation on 
the face of the earth. 

BUSINESS OURS FOR ASKING. 

The foreign business of this nation is ours for the asking, and assuming only intel- 
ligent handling and fair treatment, and involving no \iolation of national rights, 
commercial ethics, and no unfairness to any other nation, whether ally or not. Do 
we want that business, and will we take steps to protect it? This, entirely apart from 
the consideration of justice in preventing the further subjugation of Asia by a nation 
that might be induced in the future to use its augmented power against the balance 
of the world, and particularly against the United States. 

It becomes evident, too, why Japan, aside from her desire to absorb China, or to so 
control it as to lead in time to its absorption, and popsibly as an aid to attainment of 
that ambition seeks to cause such distrust of the United States in the Far Fast as will 
minimize our influence there and induce the Chinese to look elsewhere for friendly 
counsel and aid. 

MUST NULLIFT JAPANB8B PROPAGANDA. 

If the United States only tikes the necessary steps to nullify the vicious propaganda 
undertaken b^ Japan for ttdi purpose and to insure and maintain between us and the 
Far East iJiat intimate knowk age of each other that will prevent future misunderstand- 
ing, Japan will be powerless to accomplish her purposes. For in this, as in some other 
matters, this Great War, terrible as has been the misery and the toll, has served a wise 
and a beneficent purpose, giving the Far East a warning that need only be heeded to 
insure protection and peace in that part of the world. 

Japan, confident tlutt Germany could not be beaten, certain that the war would 
draff on for some time, and seeing in the preoccupation of her allies her opportunity to 
wonc her plans in the Far East, abandoned all semblance of guile and persuasion with 
her intenaed victims and plainly demanded with the necessary threats the things she 
wanted immediately with reservations for the future. The armistice came uke a 
thunderbolt before her plans had been fully consummated, and now as the facts become 
known she stands forUi as the Germany of the Pacific, relentless and implacable, will- 
ing to use any means to secure her ends. 

HSR INTENTIONS TOWARD CHINA. 

What she has done in Korea and in Manchuria she intended to do in China, and her 
protestations at this time are sufficiently contradicted by her acts. 

In 1894, when Japan made war upon China, it was, she claimed, partly to insure 
the independence of Korea, and the peace of Shimonoseki recognized that independ- 
ence. In 1904 Japan warred with Russia because that power threatened the inde- 
pendence of Korea; and in 1910 Japan calmly annexed Korea on the assumption, 
presumably, that it would be easier thus to maintain its independence I 

In Manchuria Japan sought ostensibly only peaceful penetration, a railroad franchise, 
and some mining rights. She gradually assumed control through her army, and now 
she rules it with the relentless methods of a Prussian-taught army. The stories told 
by American ennneers of the present "peaceful penetration" of Manchuria have 
placed the Far East, which has heard them, upon sufficient notice as to Japan's 
methods. 
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THE JAPANESE DEFENSE. 

Japan's defense in this matter, as made by Baron Makino at Paris in February, and 
pulmshed throughout the country, consists partly of reverberating silence on some 
issues, and the plea ingenuously made between the lines that even if guilty, as 
ohaiged, she is only doing in China what the European Nations have done. Makino 
calls attention to the fact that when Japan, as spoils of victory in the war with China, 
claimed and received title and lease to the Liaotung Peninsula (in Manchuria), with 
the naval base and fortress of Port Arthur, and the pcu-t of Dairen, she was robbed 
thereof by the European powers, Russia taking the peninsula, while England got 
Wei-Hai- Wei. This peninsula under lease and title Japan recovered as spoil after her 
war with Russia. 

There is no reference in Makino's statement to the fact that in 1909, after her rights 
as to the Antung-Mukden Railroad had expired, Japan, by force of arms and against 
China's protest, completed thai road and is now operating it; and in 1915, while Europe 
was at war, forced China to extend to the year 2002, instead of 1923, the year when she 
would secure control of this road. 

What Japan ha^ done in 'Mngtao and its hinterland, Kiacfaau, in order to force terri- 
tory which she took from Germany in trust for China, to revert to Japanese control wi4 
be explained in another article. 

WHT JAPAN WANTS 178 IN. 

The situation as indicated in this article will explain also why Japan is eager to go 
into partnership with the United States in Uie exploitation of China. 

There exists throughout China at this time the most bitter hatred of Japan since her 
intontions have become so evident. If the United States becomes the partner of 
Japan in working her pleasure in China, the good will of tiie Chinese whicn we now 
enjoy will disappear and Japan will na longer be under any handicap in securing 
Omnese trade. If any of that pod will survives the partnership, then Japan will Bhxre 
equally in the profits. And inddentally all hopes of China saving herself from the 
destiny intended for her as a subject of Japan will disappear, while the United States 
will find tiie fruits of partner^p turn to ashes, for Japan has continually shown a 
clev^ ingenuity in takmg the spoils and leaving her partners with an empty bag. 

In such a partnership the Umted States would secure no profit, and she would lose 
aU the prestige and honor which has come to her through generations of fair dealing. 

WE WOULD LOSE ALL. 

In the situation as described is found answer, sdso, to the suggestion that the United 
States has no concern in the Far East, and that she can save herself future trouble by 
permitting Japan to work her will there. 

The Umtea States can no longer live within herself. She must have trade relations 
wiUi the balance of the world; and she can not afford to throw away the opportunity to 
secure the trade of Chii^ now offered her. Aside from that, consideration for her own 
future safety and for the peace of the world would forbid allo\«ing Japan to carry out 
her plans, which have been prematurely exposed by the close of the war. 

Abticle IV. Japan's Control of Far East News. 

HOW SHE tJTILIZES IT TO PURTHER HER INTERESTS — DEFENSHTE If EAST7RB8 AOOPTBO 
BT THE UNFTED STATES — NECESSFTY FOR AN ADEQUATE AMERICAN-CONTROLLED 
TRANS-PACIFIC NEWS SERVICE — CABLE SERVICE INADEQUATE. 

For years Japan has pursued a shrewd and well-organized system of propaganda 
designed to conceal from the Western World a general knowledge of her real purposes 
in the Far East, to maintain friendly relations with nations wnose interests she was 
steadily undermining, and to create among the powers concerned in the Far East a 
mutual distrust of each other which would prevent concert of action a^unst her. 
Because of the disinterested position of the Umted States and its consequent influence, 
particularly in China, this propaganda has been used within the past few years to injure 
the American prestige in the Far East. 

HQW PROPAGANDA IS SPREAD. 

A previous article referred to various means utilized in spreading this propaganda, 
including prominent Americans who had been entertained in Japan and carefully 
coached on one side of the question and who became earnest and innocent propagan- 
dists; Japan-American spdeues for the ostensible promotion of friendly feeling and 
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commercial business, entered into by Americans and by some Japanese perixapa in 
perfect good faith; hired propagandists of various types who traveled in America, and 
control of the news of the Far East. 

Students of the news have wondered why we know so little of the Far Bast; why there 
seldom comes anything prejudicial to Japan; whv when a short special of that character 
does get through, it is promptly denied or lengtmly explained away until the original 
charge sinks out of sight. The traveler in the Far East is surprised to find practically 
no news of America, but considerable of Ixmdon, in the newspapers on tne eastent 
Asiatic coast, and rarely anything of impcM-tance bom America tnat is distasteful to 
prominent far-eastern interests. 

HOW NEWS IS CONTBOLLED. 

The explanation is that the news of the Far East is controlled practically by Renter^ 
a British news agency, and by JajMui, and the two have fonned a combination. BeC<»e- 
the war Germany presented her interests to the people of the Far East through the- 
Wolff agency and tne Ostasiatische Lloyd, a ramification of Wolff. 

Except diuinjg a few months this year and last year, when the committee oit 
public information sent American news across the Pacmc, the Far East lor many yean 
nas received its news of the United States through Renter, the re|)ort being {Nrepared 
at New York for British tastes, blue penciled by British hands at London, expurgated, 
clarified, and interpreted by British hands at Shaijdiai, where British feeling against 
Americans has been most marked, and thence distributed. 

REVTBR's iLDVANTAOBS. 

During the first years of the Great War, when the United States was neutral, thiff 
Router service was very effectively used to so misinterpret American sentiment and 
acts as to create a strong prejudice against us. 

Renter has discriminatory rates over the far-eastern cables, which are generally 
under British control, which would have made it impractical for an American news 
repent to ^ over in competition. And again^ the Associated Press has untU recently 
regarded its proper sphere as within the Umted States. Last January, however, it 
commenced a complete leased wire daily report by cable to t^e leading newspapera 
of South America at their request. 

TRADES WffH JAPANESE AQBNCT. 

Some years ago Renter retired from Japan in favor of the Kokusai, the Japan National 
News Ajgenc^r, a Government-controlled organization. Under that arrangement the 
Kokusai receives from Renter the world news and distributes it tlux)ugh Japan after 
it has been properly sterilized according to Japanese standards. The news of Japan, 
which Renter distributes over the world under the Renter label, is that which the 
Kokusai determines should go out of Japan. 

One result of this news control was observed at the rime of the armistice. The 
world knew for a week or 10 days that things were leading inevitably to the signing of 
the armistice — it knew for 30 days or more that the defeat of the Germans was rapidlj 
approaching. This news was suppressed by Kokusai, and Japan knew nothing of it 
until the annoimcement of the signing of the armistice came nke a thunderbolt; and 
in one week there we said to have been failures in Japan amounting to $50,000,000. 
Some favored corporations which are said to be close to the Government had the tip 
and shoved off on an unsuspecting market as much of doubtful securities as the market 
could take. 

GABLE DELAYS 10 TO 14 1>AYS. 

While the Associated Press and a few American dailies have special conrespondents 
in the Far East, the cable facilities across the Pacific are so inadequate and the ratee 
so hijg^h that a satisfactory news service can not be maintained . During the years of the 
war It took from 10 to 14 days to get a cable message across the Pacific. 

japan's CONTBOL op CHINESE PAPERS. 

As Japan has control of the news of Japan, so is she att^npting to control the nevra of 
China, both incoming and outgoing. 

In pursuance of that policy, she has secured ownership) or control of a number of the 
Chinese vernacular newspapers located in the larger cities, and controls also some 
En/^lish language newspajpers, including two in Shanghai. In Canton, where no 
Chinese newspaper could be purchased, a new one was started by Japanese interests. 
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The vernacular newspapers controlled by Japan are registered with the Ji^Muieee 
consulate and clsdm extraterritorial rights, including trial py the Japanese consul, sp 
that they are practically immune from Chinese laws or courts, or omcial difpleasure. 
In consequence they can villify and blackmail without check or redress, and this 
power is freely used to silence or coerce Chinese officials and patriots who do not bend 
themselves to the Japanese will. The Chinese newspapers conducted on a business 
basis and responsible to the courts for debts and utterances face in this situation an 
unfair and very tr3dng competition. 

A NEWS AGENCY IN CHINA. 

Japan has also organized in China a news collectine and distributing agency called 
the Far Eastern News A^ncy, which has the aid of Japanese consular agents in tlie 
various cities in collecting news and the assistance of the Japanese code books in 
transmitting it . This agency offers i t s service of world and China news to the vernacu- 
lar newspapers at a pice which would not pay for office rent. As an added induce- 
ment it on&te registration at the Japanese consulate and the protection afforded 
thereby so lon^ as the editor is "good." 

This service is devoted laargdv to Japanese propaganda, and is even more dangerous 
to the newspapers that rely on it for a complete service because of what it suppresses. 
It is carefully designed to Keep from the Chinese the local and foreign news wnich it is 
not in Japan'^s interests to have known, or to so color and modify it as to make it serve 
the purpose. 

THE *'C0MPUB" news SERVICE. 

The control of the news has been used of late years ddiberately for creating prejudice 

X' nst America and injury to American interests, either by wlukt it failed to teli or by 
t it told only partly or incorrectly^ to such an extent that the United States last 
year, through its committee on public infwmation, essayed to keep the Far East 
advised of Atnerica*s aims and acts in the war by establishing a daily service of its 
own. 

The '^compub'' report, as it was called, was wirelessed each day from San Diego 
(afterwards from San Francisco) and cau^t at Cavite (Philippine Islands), from which 
point it was relayed to China, being caught at Shanghai by me French wireless and at 
reking by the united States wireless in the American concessicm. 

given to NBWSPAFEBfl. 

At Manila it was used by the three American newspapers and (after translation) 
by the five vernacular newspapers. It was briefed also, and transndtt^ to the various 
islands of the Philii^pine group for publication or posting. 

In Shanghai, Peking, and Tien Tsin it was available at once for English or Americas 
newspapers, and elsewhere could be received by mail or by wire. In addition, it was 
briefed and translated into Chinese, imder direction of Carl Crow, representing tbs 
committee on public information, and mailed to all the Chinese newspapers that 
cared to receive and use it— between 200 and 300. 

OFFERED ALSO TO JAPANESE. 

From Guam the report was cabled, at expense of the committee, to Japan, where it 
was used by the few American newspapers, and a part of it-^particularly the speeches 
of President WOson—translated into Japanese, and offered to the Japanese dailies^ 
which quoted freely therefrom. 

Later the report was caught at Vladivostok, wired to Irkutsk and Omsk, and dis- 
tributed by mail to other points. 

In addition, after the Paris conference commenced, an excellent report thereof wa4 
sent by wireless from Lyons in France, caught at Vladivostok, Peking, Shanghai, and 
Cavdte, and distributed therefrom, 

In this way the Far East was kept advised of the position of the United States and 
the vicious propaganda of Japan lost most of its effect. The report, however, was not 
an ade<niate ne^ report of world's affairs, yras only a war measure operated under 
war autnority, has already been discontinued in some places, and must soon cease i^ 
others if it has not iltready ceased everywhere. 

EXCHANGE O? NEWS NBCESSART. 

All American interests in the Far East, diplomatic and commercial, are imaninuma 
in expressing the opinion that the United States can not retain the good will of the 
Far East and can not protect her interests there in the absence of the exchange of newt 
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reports across the Pacific which will keep the United States and the Far East fully 
advised as to the acts and sentiments of each other, respectively. 

In China, Chinese newspaper men, statesmen, and business men now recognize the 
iiecessity for securing through an adequate news serxdce, such knowledge oi world 
affairs that Japan's vicious pro})aganda may be offset and her purposes imcovered. 
In Canton the Chinese have even started an English language newTOaper in order to 
keep before Americans and English the things which they should know as to the 
policy of Japan. 

Article V. Japan s Designs on China. 

THB aUDDBN TERMINATION OP THE WAR EXPOSES TQEM— BBR KBTH0I>8 OP GREA1INO 
DISSENSION THAT SHE MAY HAVE AN EXCUSE FOR INTERFERING BY FORCE— THB 
PANOHAMA OF EVENTS IN CHINA IN FEBRUARY. 

In February of this year I was in Hongkong, Canton, Shanghai, and Peking, engaged 
rather in investigations of conditions than in siffhtaeang. What X learned then — 
which is only what every one in the Far East who follows the inarch of events knows — 
constitutes a complete answer to the suave assurances made to the ^orld at tht^t same 
' time as to the paciQc inl^tions and benevolent acts of Japan in China. I shall out- 
line here only the conditions as they were in February— equally interesting and 
con/indng is the history of Japan's policy for the past four years, incidents of which 
ha»e been referred to in prevdous articles and more of which will be told later. 

Incidentally it should be borne in mind that the ignorance of the general Ameri- 
can public as to these matters of vital concern to them — as shown in a recent article 
on the commercial asset which we have in China's good will-^is due partly to the 
difficulties in securing news communication, but more tx) the elaborate propaganda 
ei Japan and to her control of the outgoing news of the Far East. 

A PANORAMA OF EVENTS. 

In February there was in session at Canton the old Chinese Parliament of the new 
republic, which had been forcibly dissolved some time before by the former premie 
with a Chinese army at his bacJc, paid by Japanese gold. This T>arliame&t nad re- 
convened as a protest against the existing conditions and with the patriotic desire 
to do what it could to save China. 

At Peking the new parliament was in session, divided in its councils by the in- 
trigues of Japan, by the demands of the Japanese paid army, and by the loyal efforts 
of the faithful giiard to serve the country. 

At Shanghai the commissioners from North China and from South China deliber- 
ated in the lar^ building built by the Germans for a club, but confiscated by China 
at the declaration of war^ They had come together at the urgent solicitation of the 
United States and Great Britain to heal their differences if possible, to put an end 
to civil strife, and to present a united China to the outside worid. 

In one of the adjoining Provinces the Chinese army under the orders of its com- 
mander, Gen. Hsu Shu Cheng— "Little Hsu," as he is called to distinguish him 
from the elder Hsu — ^was practicing the art of warfare on a defenseless people, and 
as a suggestion that its demands for more Japanese money be favorably considered. 
T'he army was with the north — it had been instructed by Germans and Japanese, 
and its commanders are under Japanese influence. 

On the Wampu, near Canton, the Chinese navy of ii few ships was mobilized. It 
is British taugnt, and it had thrown in its fortunes with the south, whose policy 
seems to the foreigners to be more actuated by real love for China. 

At Paris the Chinese peace commissioners, Wellington Koo, ambassador at Wash- 
ington, and Wongj also a distinguished Chinese statesman, endeavored to protect 
Cmna against the intimidation of Japan and the traitorous acts of some of her own 
people. 

JAPAN AS TROUBLE BREEDER. 

Bear in mind that all the trouble and disruption which form the subject matter 
of this article was directly and deliberately caused by Japan in furtherance of her 
dwn ends, to make the conquest or control of China more easy and to accomplish it 
as speedily as possible and before Europe and America could find time to look after 
their interests m the Far East. 

The disruption between the north and the south of China was brought about 
through the intrigues of Japan, by direct su^stion and aid, and through msans of 
Chinese officials, many of them educated in Japan, and all well paid for their 
treachery. 
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The south waa assured it was not receiving proper treatment from the north and 
that it had the sympathy of the majority of the Japanese people. The north was 
told that differences between the people of a nation can only be settled by military 
operations and the complete defeat of one side. Japan, therefore, loaned large sums 
of money to the new Chinese Government, controlled by the north, with the express 
understanding that certain portions thereof were to be used for military operations 

r'nst the south. In thus instipiting civil war and then insuring the victory of 
north^ Japan felt she waa aiding the element which would be most amenable to 
Japanese influence and would care least for the integrity of China. 

CHINESE TRAITORS. 

The President of China has the confidence of the patriotic element among his 
countrymen, who say that, while he makes apparently no open or aggressive stand 
i^ainst Japan, he is fully alive to her intentions and proposes to thwart them, if pos- 
sible, but is opposing cunning with cunning. His official family, however, is honey- 
combed with treachery. The following five individuals, all eciucated in Japan and 
all comparatively young men, are notoriously paid tools of Jat>an who have profited 
well by their employment: Tsao Ju Lin, minister of communications; Lu Chung 
Yu, head of the Smo-Japanese Bank; Gen. Hsu Shu-cheng, head of the army; 
Chung, Chinese minister in Japan, and Sze Li Pen, councillor in the foreign office. 
The latter acts as interpreter when Chinese and Japanese commissions or officials 
discuss important matters, and honest Chinese officials. I am told, have been horrified 
to find that the official record bore testimony that they had made statements and 
acceded to conditions quite different from what was in their minds. 

The governors of some of the Provinces are also Japanese agents. This is openly 
charged, and apparently proved by his official acts, against the governor of the 
Shantung Province, who is married to a Japanese woman. 

The effort to secure through the Shanghai conference a working agreement between 
the north and the south was a failure, though another conference is spoken of. The 
south insisted that the north should come in with clean hands and cease active 
military operations against unoiganized and unarmed people. Japane.*^ influence 
was too ^reat, however, and while there was some oriental sidestepping there was 
no cessation of hostilities; and the conference adjourned. 

In i^liament a measure was introduced for the demobilization of the army, both 
in the interests of economy and because China had no need of an army at this time. 
This was promptly met by an ultimatum from the army that the government at 
once secure from Japan more of the $20,000,000 loan offered and insure future pay- 
ments to the army for some time. 

The President and Chinese loyal statesmen are trying to prevent the taking of more 
money from Japan because derelict Government officials nave pledged for the loan 
some of the Government railways and certain additional concessions, and Japan Ib 
anxious to force the loan on Cliina as one means of securing possession of the rail- 
roads. The end had not come when I left China, and I have seen no statement cov- 
ering the matter since then. 

An agent of American financial interests went to China in March, and it is possible 
that a readjustment of Chinese financial affairs may be made by a loan participated 
in by all the powers, but in which the United States will predominate. If this hap- 
pens, China may be saved from the clutches of Japan. 

JAPAN* 8 DEMAND AT PARIS. 

At Paris Japan asserted the right to speak for China, and when Koo and Wong 
combated this Japan tried to have them silenced or recalled, making use of various 
threats to secure the purpose. 

Under the Lansing-Isnii apeement between the United States and Japan ouasi 
recognition is given to some indefinite interests of Japan in China. President Wil- 
son has not seen fit as yet to make a public explanation of this remarkable document, 
though he has had sufficient inquiries. I can therefore only refer to it. But Japan 
claims that under this a^eement we have conceded her full control over Chinese 
affairs, and this is the claim she attempted to make good at Paris. 

In fact, when President Wilson sent a congratulatory telegram to the President of 
the Chinese Republic on the occasion of that Republic's birthday, the Japanese 
papers declared his act to be a clear violation of tne Lansing-Ishii agreement and 
that the United States had no right to communicate with China save through Japan. 
That same claim was made by an English-language newspaper in Shanghai, the Mer- 
cury, controlled by Japanese. 
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The issue was forced in connection with the submission to the peace conference 
of the secret 21 conditions forced upon Giina by Japan in 1915, existence of which 
was denied to the world by Japan, which threatened China and her ofl3cials with 
severe penalties if she even mentioned that such conditions had been exacted. The 
peace conference had shown a desire to see these conditions and other secret treaties, 
and the Chinese commissioners had indicated their willingness to produce them. 
Their copies had been stolen from them as they passed through Japan on their way 
to Paris, but duplicates could be secured by wireless if necessary. 

Japan used all her power and influence, first, to have Koo and Wong silenced 
and Japan recognized as China's spokesman at Paris, and, failing that, to have Koo 
aiid Wong instructed that the secret treaties forced at the point of the sword by Japan 
since August, •1914, should not be ])roduced. Obata, on behalf of Japan, made at 
Peking the most serious threats against China and the officials of her Government 
if Japan's wishes were not complied with, and it looked for a while as if China must 
yield. 

PUBL/CITY MAY SAVE CHINA. 

In this case publicity defeated Japan and saved China, just as publicity now, 
promptly and properly applied, will prevent attainment of Japan's ultimate ends 
in the Far East and save the world much tribulation. The old Parliament at Canton 
cabled Koo and Wong to stand by their guns; the commercial bodies and guilds of 
the leading cities, commencing in the south and gradually spreading through the 
north, did the same; and such public sentiment was speedily created throughout 
China that the new Parliament at Peking, notwithstanding the influence of Japan, 
did not dare recall Koo and Wong or withdraw their authority, and they were per- 
mitted to go ahead on their own discretion. Fortunate, indeed, for China that she 
was represented by such men. 

It is little wonder that China was stirred by these matters into active hatred of 
Japan and a boycott of her goods, and that she was impelled to seriously consider the 
advice of her friend, the United States, and endeavor to adjust her internal differences, 
that she might present a united front to the enemy. With the aid of her friends on 
the outside, and with full exploitation in China of the traitorous acts of Japanese paid 
oflScials of China, she may yet accomplish a workable imion of the Chinese Provinces* 

Article VI. — ^Japan's Record ik China. 

WHAT SHE HAS DONE IN KOREA, MANCHURIA, AND 8HANOTUNO — ^HOW SHE COUNTED 
ON ENRICHING HERSELF THROUGH THE WAR — ^HER CONTEMPTUOUS TREATMENT OP 
AMERICANS. 

Japan persistently insists, through diplomatic channels and by her various cle\'er 
methods of propaganda, including American societies and American business men, 
that she has no designs on securing the territory of China or any ijart of it, or any 
wish for concessions or privileges which are not open to all other Nations. 

Japan's record is sufficient dieproof of her claims of good faith in this matter, and 
fortunately perhaps for the world that record during the war and because of Japanese 
belief that it was ner ^eat opportunity has been so plainly written that it needs only 
publicity — the publicity which Japan is desperately striving to prevent. 

HOW KOREA WAS PROTECTED. 

Korea was under the suzerainty of China. Japan fought two wars — one with China 
and one with Russia — ostensibly to insure the independence of Korea; and then appro- 
priated the country herself. The excuse she made was that Korea is contiguous to 
Japan — and therefore offered opi)ortunity for Japan's enemies to menace her. She 
afterwards claimed a special sphere of influence and control of South Manchuria on 
the plea that an enemy might occupy it to the injury of Korea. That control of 
Soutn Manchuria has since been changed into the most despotic possession under 
Prussian methods. 

She subsequently insisted that it was necessary for her to have control in inner 
Manchuria lest her rights in south Manchuria should be threatened. 

Under that system of reasoning Japan, if unchecked, might claim all of China, and 
eventually all of Asia. 

japan's peaceful METHODS. 

South Manchuria is occupied in a military way by the Japanese. British and other 
nationalities were subjected to the greatest indignities and the excuse therefor offercKl 
by a Japanese vice consul in a particularly* aggravated case was **in the view and 
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oontention of the Japanese Goverament you are in Ja^neee territory and must submit 
to the Japanese who are the ruline: authority in the East and must be obeyed." 

Italian troops passing through Manchuria on their way to Siberia were hampered 
in their progress after leaving the south Manchurian Railroad by the demand of the 
Japanese that their authority and not that of Russia be recognized. The Chinese 
who presumably have some little claim on the territory were not even permitted to 
entertain the Italians. 

Japanese subjects made attacks on the American consuls at Dalny and Newchang 
and on the wife of the American consul at Mukden. At Mukden in April, 1915, 
when Japan was insisting on acceptance by China of the 21 demands, a body of 
Japanese troops marched through tne Walled City, into which they had no right to 
enter, and maneuvered for 15 minutes in front of the American consulate general. 

Japan's wireless stations. 

Japan has put up a wireless station without any authority and in violation of China's 
sovereignty at Tsinan Fu, on the railway from Peking to Mukden. She has installed 
another in the center of China at HankoWj 600 miles up the Yangtze River, and 
maintains a garrison there, both a^nst China's protests. The wireless is powerful 
and prevents the American and British gunboats patrolling the river from communicat- 
ing with each other. 

Japan has installed another wireless at Tsingtau, which place she took from Ger- 
many to return to China but is still holding. At IMren, the Japanese wireless station 
in the Kwangtung leasehold is apparently used to prevent communication between 
or with ships for a distance of 1,500 miles. The Pacific Mail frequently can not 
communicate with her ships coming into Shanghai. 

THE STORY OF TSINGTAU. 

The history of TVingtau and its hinterland, Kiaochou, very aptly illustrates the 
methods of Japan, and indicates how much sincerity there is in ner protestations of 
good faith, uermany secured possession of this port and the hinterland in considera- 
tion for the massacre of two German missionaries. She probably would have been 
willing to trade more missionaries on similar terms. She made elaborate improve- 
ments in town and port on modem lines. 

When Germany in 1914 was called on by Japan to surrender the territory, she agreed 
to give it back to China if compensated for improvements made. Japan would not 
consent to this. 

Japan in her ultimatum declared to Germany that Tsingtau was to be turned over 
t6 China. She made the same statement in response to an inquiry from the United 
States as to her intentions. 

REGARDS TSINGTAU AS SPOILS. 

She has, however, regarded Tsingtau ae a spoil of war which should be given to her 
in recognition of her services to the Allies. She forced on China secret treaties which 
would extend indefinitely her rights there and would give her practical possession 
of the town and the port. 

She imposed a condition in one secret treaty by which in event of restoration of 
Tsingtau to China a concesson under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan was to be 
established at a place to be designated by the Japanese Government; if the foreign 
powers desired an international concession it might be chosen afterwards; and the 
disposal of buildings and property formerly held by Germany was to be a matter of 
"mutual" agreement between the Chinese and Japanese Government. The mutual- 
ity of an agreement of that sort as shown by China's history would be something like 
ttiat between the German military governor of Belgium and an honest and patriotic 
Belgian mayor in 1917. 

HAS ALREADY SELECTED SFTB. 

Japan has already selected the site of the concesrion which is to be under her exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. "It constitutes the most important part of Tsingtau, including 
the port, the principal railway station, and practically all the revenue-producing 
utilities," as explained by the Japan Chronicle of Kobe. 

Through discriminatory regulations and taxes the Chinese and other nationals were 
forced out of Tsingtau to a great extent and Japanese took their places. The govern- 
ment lands, revenues from which had b'^en devoted to improvement of the city by 
the Germans, were sold at nominal prices to Japanese syndicates which proceeded to 
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install manufacturing enterprifies thereon. The French were asked to give up the 
land on which their tennis courts were located and refused. They were about to be 
forced when Great Britain and France protested. Japan desisteiii. The war came 
on, and Japan through discriminatory taxes forced confiscation of the land. 

DEMANDS CONCESSIONS FIRST. 

In response to various sugseations as to turning over Tsingtau to the Chinese, for 
over four years Japan said nothing publicly. A few months ago, the war having closed , 
she intimated her willingness to consider turning it back if China would pay therefor 
by valuable railroad and other concessions. It transpires now that secret treaties 
forced on China had provided for such an adjustmept. 

Now it is said that even if Tsingtau be turned back to China it still will be controlled 
by the Japanese, and if China attempts to restore former conditions Japan will seize 
upon it as a pretext for war. She has used her four vears of possession so that the 
interests of China and of Japan's partners and allies will be effectuallv wiped out. It 
remains to be seen whether the peace conference and the Allies and the United States 
will stand for this arrangement. 

ALREADY REACHING FARTHER. 

With her power thus established in Tsingtau and its hinterland of Kiaochou, Japan, 
following her established principle, sought control of the entire Province of Shantung, 
the plea being that such control was necessary to protect her rights in Tsingtau. The 
Chinese Government was forced by the same secret treaty method "to give full assent 
to all matters upon which the Japanese Government may hereafter agree with the 
Grerman Government relating to the disposition of all rights, interests, and concessions 
which Germany, by virtue ot treaties or otherwise, possesses in relation to the Province 
of Shantung." 

Under another secret agreement, this time made with the Chinese minister to Tokyo 
in 1918. but never ratified bv the Chinese Government, the control of the Shantung 
Railway, running through the Province, and of the entire railway aone, becomes 
Japanese \^ithout qualification and without time limit. Article 6 of that agreement 
guards against any distiurbance of Japan's position by the peace conference, for it pro- 
vides that, regardless of what disposition shaU be made as to ownership of the railway, 
it shall be placed imder joint management of China and Japan. Japan, throu^ 
Obata, insisted that this agreement did not need ratification by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, being purely a "commercial agreement." 

HOW IT WAB DONB. 

The Japanese Government last autumn advanced $10,000,000 to China, through her 
trusted representatives, in return for the transfer to Japan of the options allowed 
Germany m 1913 on an extension of the line to the Peking-Hankow Railway, with an 
option on construction of a branch from Kaomi to Hsuchow. at which point it would 
make connection with the Belgian transcontinental line from the sea coast to Turkestan. 
China has not y^et learned what became of all the money. Some of it, apparently, was 
used for fostering trouble between north and south China, by supplying arms and 
pay for an army for the north. Clearly there was something crookea about this agree- 
ment on the part of some one in China, for, when China offered to expose the secret 
treaties to the Paris conference, Japan threatened to publish, and did publish, this 
Shantung Railway aOTeement. 

Baron Makino, in February, made a defense of Japan's acts in China for the Paris 
conference, in the course of which he said that the details of this agreement as to 
Tsingtau and Shantung had not been made public under a mutual understanding, 
and because they were preliminary to certain business matters, as yet in an incomplete 
stage. He stated positively, however, that **the agreement is in no sense oppressive, 
nor does it provide for illegitimate or arbitrary control by Japan of any territory or 
China's temtorial rights." 

**THB GERMANY OF ASIA." 

It is true that some conditions of some of these secret agreements do not seem 
onerous to an outsider, if in force between two nations of equal strength and ^d 
faith. The best information as to what the^r mean for China, and other nations, is to 
read in the record made by Japan's acts her interpretation of the powers which these- 
agreements confer. The record is conclusive. Nothing else is necessary to establish 
the justice of the title of these articles — ** The Germany of Asia." In Shantung, with 
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a military controlled railway zone and Chinese officials bribed to complacency. Japan 
has been running things very much as in Manchuria. The methods were made in 
Gennany, but the Japanese are apt pupils. 

Article VII— The Korean Independence Movement. 

A RBHARKABLE INSTANCE OP PASSIVE RESISTANCE BY A NATION OP 20,000,000 PEOPLE — 
THE GERMANUKE REPRESSIVE MEASURES OF JAPAN — SHE AIMS TO DEPRIVE THE 
KOREANS OP LANGUAGE. RECORDED HISTORY, AND NATIONAL IDENTITY. 

No man may know, until under exceptional advantages he has investigated the 
facts on the ground, how the march of events in the Far East has been concealed 
from western eyes for years paet by a thick veil, devised partly by Japanese cunning, 
and owing its effectiveness largely to the world 's absorption in other matters. ^laterial 
aid, too, was had from inadequate and congested cable facilities, which did not 
transmit ordinary business or personal messages — no matter how pressing — across 
the ocean in less than 10 to 14 days. War put the mreless in Government hands, 
barring private messages and news service, and made excuse for a censorship which 
has been used to the limit; so that, even since the armistice, we see things through 
that veil in such indistinct or distorted fashion that we know really nothing, and 
what we think we know we must some day unlearn. 

So it is that the western world has not learned yet the genesis, the meaning?, and 
the real facts concerning the Korean independence demonstration commencing on 
March 1 — perhaps the most wonderful instance of national self-control and organized 

fiassive resistance for accomplishment of an ideal that the world has ever known, 
t is too early to prophesy, but it seems not unlikely that this Korean demonstration 
ultimately will have an effect on the Japanese pohcy and the future history of the 
Far East which a revolution could not have accomplished. 

SUPPRESSING THE PACTS. 

Japan attempted, and I think unwisely, to suppress the facts ajs to this demonstra- 
tion and pemutted the publication in the Japanese vernacular papers of expurgated, 
exaggerated, and colored accounts calculated to prejudice the world as to the motives 
and the acts of the Koreans. 

For instance, every effort was made to suppress and prevent outside knowledge of 
the original proclamation published all over Korea at tne opening of the demonstra- 
tion — a temperate, dignified, eloquent statement which declined to deal in recrimi- 
nation, which blamed the Koreans themJselves, partly, for their troubles, but which 
insisted that they were entitled to national existence, of which they had been forcibly 
and unfairly deprived. It suggested that Japan, in restoring Korean independence, 
would do more toward regaining confidence of the world and insuring permanent 
peace in the Far East than could be done in any other way. 

Every effort was made to prevent copies of this document getting out of Korea. 
Houses and individuals were searched; even while I was in Seoul two Americans 
connected with the Y. M. C. A. were arrested and searched in the belief they had 
copies of the dociunent. 

HOW THE PROCLAMATION CAME OUT. 

So far as I know, the first accurate translation of that document was brought out 
by myBelf and offered to the Japan Advertiser at Tokyo for publication and to the 
Associated Press. The Government forbade its publication. And, so far as I can 
learn, the first copy to reach the United States is that which I brought to San Fran- 
cisco and which was given out by the Associated Press there. 

In Honolulu I was informed that the newspapers there could not receive reliable 
accounts of the Korean trouble through letters from their Tokyo correspondents sent 
by special messengers because no steamer passenger from the Orient was permitted 
to land on the Honolulu dock carrying letters for delivery or mailing unless such 
letters were turned over to postal officials, by whom they would be submitted to 
censorship. 

It is within my own knowledge that fellow passengers on the Shinyo Maru who 
had with them correspondence concemine the Korean troubles for delivery to Hono- 
lulu newspapers were asked to surrender them to the customs and post-office officials 
at the gate, and when they refused, were ordered to take them back to the ship and 
threatened with $1,000 fine if they attempted to deliver the letters. In my own case 
I was not permitted to carry off the Honoltilu dock for mailing a letter plainly addressed 
to the American minister at Peking, but, at order of the customs official, turned 
it over, with a nickel for postage, to the uniformed postal employee at his side. 
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HOW THE FACTS WERE LEARNED. 

With Mrs. McCIatchy I was in Seoul, the capital of Korea, for two davs and a half 
during the demonstration and secured a fair knowledge of the matter through inter- 
course with a number of Americans and Europeans long resident in Korea, thoroughly 
familiar with the situation and enjoying the confidence of Koreans, and, in several 
<»ee6, eyewitnesses of leading incidents. 

During these two days and a half we were permitted to go about freely in our 
rickshas through the crowded streets taking snap pictures; but we attempted no 
conversation with Koreans, lest we get them into trouble. We were earljr warned 
that we were being followed by two detectives in plain clothes who made inquiries 
wherever we stopped as to our business and conversation, and particularly as to 
whether we talked to Koreans. 

We traveled by rail through the length of Korea from Antung to Seoul and from 
Seoul to the southern end of the peninsula at Fusan, a journey of two daylights, and 
met on the train a number of Americans, long resident in the country, some of them 
Oalifomians, and even Sacramentane, interested or employed in the American quart/.- 
mining and gold-dredging operations below Seoul. The first half of this journey was 
made on March 3, the second on March 6. 

From sources in Japan after our arrival there I learned more. And this, then, is 
the story of the Korean independence demonstration as I understand it. 

GATHERING FOR THE EMPEROR 's FUNERAL. 

On Monday, March 3, the funeral of the former Korean Emperor Yi was to take place. 
Yi was not entitled to particular consideration at the hands of his people, and up to 
the time of his death aid not enjoy their affection. But his death transformed him 
into a national hero, for it was reported, and generally believed by the Koreans, that 
he had committed suicide in order to force a postponement for three years, under 
Korean custom, of the marriage of young Prince Yi, a boy, to a Japanese princess. 
The prince, nominally a guest of the Japanese nation, is really a prisoner in his palace, 
permitted no intercourse with the Koreans, and never lea\dng the palace grounds 
unless in charge of Japanese guards. The marriage was dictated by Japan as one 
means of sinking Korean nationalism and aiding in assimilation of her people, and 
was correspondinglv resented by the Koreans. 

And so the worthless old emperor suddenly became a hero to his former subject, 
20,000,000 people, a captive nation under Japan's iron rule. They desire to give him 
burial according to the ancient Korean rites, out this was refused them by the military 
government which rules Korea, and arrangements for a great Japanese military funeral 
with Shinto ceremonies went on apace. 

From all parts of the Korean Peninsula the Koreans flocked to Seoul, the capital, 
for 10 days preceding the funeral, coming at the rate of 5,000 a day. Even on Monday, 
March 3, as we traveled by train down the peninsula we saw almost a steady procession 
of white-robed and curiously hatted Koreans walking on the highway toward the 
nearest railway station that they might take train for the capital. There had never 
been before in the history of the country such a crowd in Seoul. 

A WELL-TIMED DEMONSTRATION. 

Suddenly, on the Saturday preceding the funeral, March 1, at 2 o'clock p. m., 
without warning or hint to the foreign population and without suspicion evidently 
on the part of the Japanese rulers, there was inaugurated in every large city of Korea 
on behalf of its 20,000,000 subject people, a peaceful demonstration and demand for 
national independence. This demonstration continued in various forms throuc;hout 
the Korean Peninsula up to the date of our departure from Yokohama on March IT". 
Since that time the veil which conceals or distorts happenings in the Far East haa 
dropped for us, as it has for all westerners. 

In Seoul the demonstration consisted of a reading of the proclamation in a public 
park; of the rushing of many thousands of the white-robed Koreans down the wide 
main street shouting "Mansei," the Korean equivalent of the Japanese '* Banzai**; 
of exhortation to students of the various schools to join in the demonstration and to 
maintain a peaceful agitation until the^ secured national freedom; of an attempt to 
enter the palace gates and present a petition to the young Prince Yi, etc. 

The police and gendarmes could not stop the crowd at first, but soldiers were called 
out, and clubbed muskets and swords were used effectively^ over 150 prisoners being 
taken to jail that afternoon, some of them rather severely injured. 
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Somewhat similar demonstrations were made on Monday and on Wednesday, but 
they did not last long, the Japanese being prepared and several hundred demon- 
strators being made prisoners, among them some girl students. The demonstrations 
in other cities took on similar character. 

WONDBRFUL NATIONAL PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 

There was more or lees severity attached to the arrest of the Kerens. Eyewitnesses 
have told me of girl students being set upon by Japanese coolies with clubs and 
stamped upon, and being marched off by the gendarmes and tied together in couples 
by their thiimbs. Up to the time we left Seoul, March 6, firearms had not been used 
by the Japanese in that city as far as I could learn, and while there were numerous 
injuries from clubs, clubbed muskets, and swords, no Koreans had been killed. 

The astonishing thing about the demonstration was that under the terms of the 
proclamation and exhortation of the leaders no injury was done to property, and no 
violence attempted by the Koreans, even in retaliation for what seemed unnecessary 
brutality on the part of the gendarmes and soldiers in making arrests. This is the more 
astonishing when the temperamental character of the Koreans is had in mind , and 
their inclination to frenzy in mob formation, which in the early days of the Hermit 
Kingdom caused the death of several missionaries, who were torn to pieces by Korean 
hands and teeth. 

The vernacular press of Japan during the first week of the demonstration was filled 
with accounts from special correspodnents, declaring that in Seoul and elsewhere 
throughout the peninsula the Koreans had attacked, injured, and even killed gen- 
darmes, police, and soldiers, and injured property. 

Up to the morning of March 6, when we left Seoul, I am confident no such thing 
occurred in that city; and I have reason to believe it did not occur elsewhere. The 
most conclusive evidence on this point is the interview published in the Japan Ad- 
vertiser by the Japanese minister of communications, Noda, who, with other high 
officials of the Government, went to Seoul to attend the funeral of former Emperor Yi. 
Noda did not leave Seoul until March 5, and his interview, published on his return 
to Tokyo, declared that the Koreans had not committed acts of violence or injured 
property, either in Seoul or anywhere else in Korea. 

FURTHER ORGANIZED BPPORTS. 

On the morning on which we left Seoul, five days after the demonstrations com- 
menced, there appeared on poets and walls a second proclamation from the Korean 
leaders, though unsigned, in which the people were congratulated on the manner 
in which they testified to Japan and to the world their desire to be free, and on the 
self-control and forbearance with which they had endured injury and arrest. They 
were reminded that as Koreans they must stand up for the sacred cause to the last 
man, and they. were cautioned again to do* no violence and no injury to property. 
"He who does this," the proclamation said, "is an enemy to his country, and will 
most seriously injure the cause. " A free translation of the document was given me 
while waiting for the train, by a missionary who had seen a copy of it. 

It is not unlikely that in country districts the Koreans later may have been incited 
to retaliation by the methods of their rulers. The vernacular press of Japan for a 
few days gave increaaed circumstantial accounts of death or injury to single members 
of local gendarmerie, coupled usually with the significant statement in each case, 
that "casualties" among the Koreans amounted to 40, or 60, as the case might be. 
According to these accounts the Japanese in the outside districte were, in instances, 
using firearms. The Koreans could secure no weapons unless clubs or stones. But 
these accounts hadpractically ceased when we sailed for California. 

Meanwhile the Koreans had carried on the policy of passive resistance by closing 
up all the schools — the Korean children having ceased to attend, and by ceasing work 
in various public utility and manufacturing enterprises. 

"preliminary examinations.'** 

The Government had made arrests of about 4,000 agitator?, and the trials of these 
Koreans, it was officially declared, would be commenced toward the end of March, 
after the ** examinations'* had been completed. Preliminary examinations preced- 
ing trial at the time of the Korean conspiracy cases some years ago meant inquiry 
by torture, under which the helpless victim confessed to anything with which he was 
charged. In those conspiracy cases 106 prisoners thus confessed full guilt and were 
sentenced on trial by punishment accordingly. The world having received an inkling 
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of the facte, and the American and British minister, it is whispered, having su^eeted 
to the Japanese Government the propriety of further inveetigation, a second tnal wa« 
ordered, and 98 of the 106 were adjudged innocent and discharged. Among them 
was one who was in prison at the time the offense with which he was charged was 
committed. I met in Korea Americans who had seen the scars inflicted by torture 
on some of these Koreans. 

Some apprehend that the prominent leaders of the independence demonstration 
will be similarly induced during the ''examinations" to make confession as to their 
pernicious activities and what was behind them. But it is doubtful if Japan, with 
her past experience, and with the eyes of the world upon her now, will resort to torture. 
There is a growing sentiment in Japan against the despotic rule of the militar>* in 
Japanese colonies, and that sentiment is quite sensitive to the world's opinion. 

THE CHUNDOKYO. 

The original proclamation was signed by 33 prominent Koreans, religious leaders 
and teachers, carefully selected so as to represent the Chundokyo, the Buddhists, and 
the three Christian religions most prominent in Korea— the Methodist Episcopal, tlie 
Presbyterian, and the Catholic. It was intended thus to demonstrate to the world 
that the movement for independence was not factional . These leaders were, of course, 
at once arrested. 

The first signature to the proclamation was that of the head of the Chundokyo; and 

here again the Japanese rulers received a distinct shock, for on the Chundokyo and 

on its head they had confidently relied for effective assistance in so subjugating the 

Koreans that there would be no trace left of their nationality in tlie coming generations. 

^o is a cult whose teachings are said to be a combination of Buddliism 

-ncestral worship and Korean superstition. The cult was encouraged 

on the theory, it is said, that it would stop the spread of Christianit>', 

with the flavor of democracy which accompanied them, were believed 

? political digestion of the Koreans. Once the cult had supplanted 

ould be made to serve the purpose of the Japanese by eliminating 

^s those features which reminded the Koreans of their wonderful 

n, and it would thus assist in their racial absorption by the Japanese. 

However this may be, it is certain that the Chundokyo and its leader were playing 

the Japanese game, apparently, for years by inducing the Koreans to submit quietly 

to Japanese rule; that the Japanese encouraged its growth — it is said to have now 

about 3,000,000 members; and that, notwitlistanding the Japanese espionage system 

and the spies who were doubtless located in various brancnes of the cult, Korean 

intrigue was a match for Japanese intrigue, and a nation kept the secret until the- 

time was ripe. 

A KOREAN MANIFESTO IN JAPAN. 

In Japan a number of Korean students shortly before issued a proclamation for 
Korean independence, which was in effect a declaration of war. These students 
were arrestea, tried, and convicted, and are already serving terms in prison. That 
situation was easy to handle. The Korean national movement under leadership of 
the Chundokyo will prove a more diflicult problem for Japan. 

A' MOVEMENT IN WORLD DEMOCRACY. 

As to the inception of this Korean movement there is of course mucii of which I 
know nothing. I have reason to believe, however, that it was inspired in a way by 
the war and its assumed influence in making the world safe for democracy; by a 'mis- 
taken belief on the part of the Koreans that the principle of self-determination of 
peoples, as enunciated by President Wilson, and as made tne basis for certain decisions 
of tne Paris peace conference, could be applied at this time to Korea; and that it 
was only necessary for Korea to declare her wish to be free, and Japan would be com- 
pelled to give her independence. I know personally some of the Koreans had that 
idea, and it would explain, in part their carefully planned demonstration, indicating 
unanimity of sentiment, and their determined abstention from violence or retaliation, 
in order that the world might not be prejudiced. 

The forcinaof the young Prince Yi into a Japanese marriage, the belief that the old 
Emperor killed himself to frustrate that plan, the refusal to allow him burial by 
Korean rites- all these doubtless helped to fan the sentiment of the impressionable 
people into flame and make it easy to set the stage for the demonstration. 

Then Japan has steadily made enemies of the Koreans, when she might have made 
friends. After another year, for instance, they will not be permitted to learn their 
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•own language in the schools— they must use Japanese exclusively. At present they 
are taught both languages. In countless other ways, following the German system 
of treating a conquered people, the Japanese have outraged the pride and sentiment 
of the Koreans wnen the action would not seem necessary for the maintenance of 
Japanese sovereignty. 

Koreans are gradually being deprived of all offices, even the patriarchal heads of 
villages being supplanted by Japanese with an increase of salary. It is made imprac- 
ticable for Koreans to attend tne high school. A Korean ricksha man in Seoul is 
not permitted to earn his living in that occupation unless he discards his national 
costume and adopts the Japanese. And I myself saw Japanese railroad officials and 
civilians treat inofiFensive Korean passengers like dogs. 

WHAT JAPAN HAS DONE FOR KOKEA. 

The Koreans impress most observers who have studied them as a kindly people 
who could be readily assimilated by the Japanese, if, after the first forcible acts of 
repression, military methods and control had given way to civil government; if Korean 
superstition had been wiped out by education, but their language and their pride of 
race respected, and ambition created in them by conferring public positions on some 
of those who nualified for it. 

It is claimed, with truth, that Japan has done many excellent things for develop- 
ment of Korea and improvement of sanitary and other conditions; and some insist 
that the Korean people as individuals are in a better way to progress under Japanese 
rule, rough and unkind and unfair as it is, than would havfe been possible as an inde- 
pendent nation under the misrule of their emperors and the grafting official cl^ss. 

The Korean woman, who was a* slave, subject to the pleasure of her master, her 
Lusband, to work as he ordered, and to be discarded when he wished, has now certain 
rights, and may secure a divorce on proper showing. Under the old system, the 
Korean man or woman, because of official graft and social conditions, had every 
incentive to develop into a bully or a coward, and withal a liar and a thief. The 
Japanese rule, notwithstanding the iron hand of the conqueror, is helping to improve 
some of these conditions. And this, notwithstanding that the Koreans, who claim 
they were originally free from venereal disease, and who had no prostitutes, have 
been introduced to the one by the Chinese, while the Japanese have forced on them 
the Yoshiwara system, under which a woman may be sold or pledged to a brothel 
keeper for five years, though she may claim cancellation of the contract by appeal 
to court. 

The Japanese have built a good railroad running the entire length of Korea; are 
pushing forward the construction of excellent highways; have done remarkably 
jfood work in forestation of the barren hills; have made property and life safe; have 
inaugpurated compulsory education— and even a common-grade course for everyone 
is better than ignorance for the multitude. But they have wiped out any semblance 
of liberty; and liberty, with all peoples, is now the first consideration. 

The Korean pays for all thtese improvements, and for the profit of his conqueror, in 
very high taxes; but he knows what those taxes are, and tnoue^h thev may amount 
to as much as 40 per cent, they still do not handicap him as did the confiscation which 
faced the old Korean who was found by an envious official to be acquiring a surplus . 

HOW JAPAN PACES THE PROBLEM. 

One of the interesting phases of the situation is the manner in which Japan faces 
the problem . Quite evidently she is nonplussed by the passive resistance of 21) ,000,000 
people who offer no possible' excuse, according to the world's standards, for acts of 
orutal repression, and who simply ask in a di^fied and temperate declaration or 
petition for the exercise of that self-determination which their good friend, "Mister 
w eel-son,'* has assured them is the right of every people. 

The stories of the vernacular press of Japan that acts of violence were committed 
from the start by the agitators were frankly and publicly denied by two of Japan'b 
high administrative officials. The efforts to make ill will by declaring that American 
missionaries had instigated the movement have been defeated by the result of an 
official Japanese investigation, which acquits those accused even of knowledge of the 
matter. 

Apparently the Japanese administration can not save its face by making outside 
agencies responsible. A few Japanese journalists and publicists who hold that the 
government of Japanese colonies by mihtary authorities is a mistake certain to make 
trouble for Japan ^ have not failed to take advantage of this situation. 

In the Japanese Parliament the administration has been asked some very pointed 
questions looking to the merit of military repression in securing results in Korea and 
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elsewhere and indicating a desire, i! not an intention, on the part of some to call for 
an investigation and to demand that civil commissions instead of military governors 
shall hereafter control Korea and other outside tributary territory. 

From statements made to me by Japanese of^standing, I gather that the Korean 
movement has made such an impression on thinking Japanese that something will be 
done, probably. Not immediately, of course — the administration must save its face; 
and it woidd not do to yield to a demand of this kind from a subject people and thus 
acknowledge a blunder; but later, and gradually, when the action need not occasion 
international comments. Of course, independence will not be granted. If anything 
is done, it will be in the way of reforms in governing the Koreans and in an attempt 
to make them feel less a subject people. 

If I read aright between the lines of certain published statements, an effort will be 
made to have the Koreans modify their declaration or petition and ask rather for 
reform in government and some voice in public affairs in place of the independence 
upon which they have set their hearts. 

This Korean declaration, with the comment it causes, is only one of many evidences 
of a change that is taking place in Japan, .which may before long treat its military 
rulers to a disagreeable surprise. 

Article VIII. The Philtppine Independence Movement. 

THE STORY OF INTEIOUE BEHIND THE MOVEMENT — THE DANGER OF INDEPENDENCE 
WITHOUT PROTECnON — HOW VOTES ARE MADE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND WHO IS 
UKBLT TO PROFIT THEREBY. 

Occasional reference is made in the telegrams from Washington to the presence 
there of Manuel Quezon, president of the Philippine Senate, and of a commission 
from the islands asking Congress to grant independence to the Philippines. There 
have been recommendations favoring this petition from Burton Hamson, GovemcMr 
General of the islands (who has done more to discredit the American Nation in the 
Far East than any other official who has been there) and kindly messages from 
President Wilson and some of his Cabinet. 

There is a very interesting story concerning this matter which any visitor to Manila, 
will hear, much of which I Tcnow to be true and none of which I have any reason to 
doubt. 

THE POUTICAL LEADERS. 

The great political leaders in the islands at present are Quezon and Sergio Osmena, 
who is speaker of the lower house of the Philippine Congress. Quezon is said to have 
more magnetism, Osmena to have the better balance. As^iinaldo commands the 
admiration of the natives and could easily become a political leader if he would. 
Up to this time he has busied himself with farming and commercial pursuits and has 
abstained from making a cry for independence the excuse for securing political posi- 
tion. 

Quezon and Osmena were elected on the independence issue, on their impas- 
sioned insistence that the islands should be independent and the assurance if tney 
and their followers were elected the end would be attained. 

W^HAT NATIVES ARE TOLD. 

I met in Manila an American who attended some of the political meetings in the 
various islands, and who, unknown to the leaders, understood the throe principal 
dialects. He told me that he heard some of these leaders assure the ignorant natives 
that if they secured independence they would be free of all taxes and obnoxious 
laws and restraint imposed by the Americans, and would be in a position to do what 
they pleased and to become rich while doing it. Thev were told that steady a^tation 
for independence would bring it; and quite naturally they cast their franchises for 
the men who promised them all these things. 

GIVEN AUTONOMY, 

As time progressed the United Statee ^ve a stea<lily increaring measure of autonomy 
to the islands, but there wa5« no indication of immediate jprant of it^dependence. As 
a matter of fact, the intelligent leaders among the Filipinos became convinced that 
independence would bring destruction instead of prosperity to the islands. 

They satisfied themselves that the United States could not afford to make them 
independent and at the same time guarantee that independence, thus becoming 
sponsor for the international policy and acts of a people who are not yet fitted to steer 
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their state bark unaided; and if they were left entirely without the protection of the 
great powers thev would fall prey almost at once to Japan, which could easily find a 
pretext for hostile action. 

MBNTAX RESERVATIONS. 

So whDe the leaders still talked independence they did it with decided mental 
reservations. In 1916 the Jones bill for government of the Philippines was before 
Congress, and the Senate unexpectedly passed the Clarke amendment providing for 
absdute independence in four years from that date. 

The Philippine leaders were stricken with consternation, wid cablegrams and 
messages from the i^ands asked that the bill do not pass. 

"Yes, of course, we are all talking independence — as a matter of fact, you see, we 
can not talk anything else; iv>litical exigency — ^but for God *s sake don't give it to us. " 

Their prayer was heeded and they did not get what they were publicly clamoring 
for. 

WANTED SUBJECT INOORED. 

It is also reported and quite generally believed in Manila's political circles that 
Quezon, before the Paris peace conference commenced its labors, requested President 
Wilson to instruct the delegates from the United States not to bring up the subject 
of Philippine independence. Certainly so far as the public knows the subject 
was not Drought up. 

Meanwhile the oppoaition party, meaning, of course, the "outs," was making it 
extremely imcorafortable for the Government, meaning the Quezon-Osmena contin- 
gent, which is in. 

The opposition claimed that the Government leaders had been elected on the 
indepenaence issue, had pledged themselves to secure it, and yet had accomplished 
nothing in that line, ana apparently had no intention of doing so. 

NATIVES BETRAYED. 

As a result the native voters were being betrayed; they were not to enjoy all the 
beautiful things promised with independence. Was it to be tolerated? Of a certainty, 
no. Then rise, my friwids, valiant members of a puissant race. Throw out these 
men and elect us — the opposition — ^in their place. We will be faithful to the trust. 

There is nothing the matter with that argument, for it provides just the sort ol 
molasses necessary to catch this particular kind of fly at this particular season. And, 
mark you, the Sections are approaching. There was {Mtxluced what Messrs. Quezon 
and Osmena would perhaps acknowledge in private to be an embarrassing situation. 

There was but one way to solve it apparently. The opposition was put in the same 
boat by the appointment of a nonpartisan commission whose members were named 
from both parties: and this committee was intrusted with the duty of approaching 
Congress at Washington with a demand for independence. 

MUST SHARE BLAME. 

Now, if that demand faUs, the oppoation must share the blame with the Govern- 
ment, and the Quezon-Osmena party will be safe. If it succeeds — and Manila insists 
that the knowing ones are praying it will notr—then they can only hope for long 
postponement of the day when Japan will find the fcweign policy of tiie independent 
Philippine republic objectionable and take steps accordingly. What is to be will be, 
and at least they did what they could to avert the fatal day. Kismet. Also manana. 

And, then again, should the republic of the Philippines be estabUshed as an entirely 
independent government, it would be necessary to have a President. NoWj I ask 
who could discharge the duties of the position with greater dignity and credit than 
Quezon, or, let us say, Osmena? And to secure enjoyment o! that honor for a few 
years by either one of those patriots is it not worth wnile to risk having the young 
republic Koreanized by the voracious Japanese? For Iook you, my friends, nations, 
like men, miist take chances sometimes. 

If this story be all true, the lack of backbone and political honesty which could not 
frankly say, "We want independence with protection; we can not afford to accept 
it at this time without," will be equally in evidence in governing an independent 
but helpless nation. And then the consequences will be more serious. 

It is the general opini(») of those familiar with conditions in the Far East and with 
the development of the PhilippinoH in self-^vemment that it would be no kindness 
on the part of the United States to remove its protecting hand for some time yet. 
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PART 2. 

The United States Destined to Become a Japanese Province Unless Japanesb 
Tmmioration Is Forbidden Absolutely — ^The "Gentlemen's Agreement" 
and Gulick's Percentage Plan Only Traps. 

[In five articles.] 
explanatory. 

Commencing on June 12. 1919, the House Committee on Immigration, Hon. Albert 
Johnson of Washington, chairman, held at Washington, D. C, an extended hearing 
in connection with the proposed bill offered by the **I>eague for Constructive Immi- 
gration Legislation." Dr. Sidney Gulick, the founder and secretary of the league 
and originator of the plan, explained it in detail. 

Subsequently^ there were read into the record of the hearing, in refutation of Dr. 
Gulick's theories and assertions, certain articles from the Sacramento Bee, written 
by the publisher thereof, V. S. McClatchy, and published June 9, 11, and 13. Sub- 
sequently, on September 25, Mr. McClatchy a])peatred before this committee, and later, 
on October 10, before the Senate Immigration Committee. The facts and figures 
thus presented by him have stood since without disproval; and they covered not 
only the features of the bill and probable results of its passage, but also the existing 
conditions in connection with Asiatic immigration. 

In response to many requests, the articles (slightly revised) are published in this 
form for general distribution. 

It developed during the June hearing, in the testimony of Dr. Charles McFarland, 
secretary' of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ of America, that the oi^ganization 
named was not then furnishing funds for Dr. Gulick's work and that he was being 
financed, partly at least, by Andrew Carnegie, through the Commission on Peace and 
Arbitration. 

the future of the republic at stake. 

(Editorial from Sacramento Bee, Jnne 17, 1M9.) 

The experience of the past lour years haft convinced most Americans that our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws are entirely too liberal, and that if we are to preservB 
the high standards of American citizenship we must be more careful in the selection 
of material from which that citizenship is molded. The sentiment is general that 
immigration, if it be not stopped for some years, ^ould be restricted and carefully 
selected. 

With the prevalence of that sentiment, it has been an easy matter during the past 
year to organize what is called the League for Constructive Immigration liej^lation 
and to secure for it indorsement and subscriptions from a long list — 1,000, it is said — 
of representative and loyal Americans from all walks of life and entertaining many 
shades of political opinion. In that list are found governors, public officials and poli- 
ticians, university presidents, bank presidents, prominent editors, lawyers and 
phvsicians, national labor leaders, and heads of chambers of commerce. 

It now develops that the main object of the promoters of the enterprise is not the 
same as the intent of this long list of indorsers; that tiie *' constructive immigration 
legislation " suj^gested is intended by those promoters simply as a means for opening 
our gates to Asiatic immigrants and making them eligible mr naturalization; and that 
this purpose was not generally apparent to the 1,000 national committeemen of the 
league when their indorsement and their subscriptions for a movement ostensibly 
to restrict foreign imminution in the interests of American citizenship were solicitea. 

The whole story, with an overwhelming array of facts and figures, largely from tho 
promoters themselves, was told in three articles written by the publisher of the Bee. 

Under the *' gentlemen's agreement," whose spirit called for a restriction of Jap- 
anese immigration similar to that enforced against the Chinese by law, Japan is sending 
us 10,000 to 12,000 of her subjects a year openly, and more across the border dandes* 
tinely. Our Japanese population, instead of decreasing, has multiplied sixfold since 
1900. The Chinese population has decreased to between one-hau and one-third of 
the original number. And the Japanese birth rate per tiiousand in California com- 
munities where they have concentrated is five times the white birth rate and increasing. 

Nearly half the population of Hawaii and more than half the annual births are 
Japanese; and that Territory will be governed in a fiBW years, under present condi- 
tions, as a Japanese Province, though under the American flag. Whatlias happened 
there is an indication of what has already commenced in California. 

It has been conclusively proved that the two civilizations will not exist together; 
that under economic competition, and because of difference in standards of living 
and in racial characteristics, the Anglo-Saxon is displaced by the Japanese. 
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The "conBtructive immigration" plan and the proposed legislation will increase 
the evil and hasten the end. They are shown to be the work of Sidney Qulick, who 
has spent his time in this country, since his arrival from Japan five years s^, in the 
effort to secure adoption of his '^new oriental policy,'^ which would open our gates 
to Asiatics as immigrants and citizens. 

The chief value of plan and bill at this time is to offer proof of the Bee's charge that 
Japanese propa^nda is carried on as systematically in this country now as was German 
propaganda beiore the war, and that the mo0t emcient propagandists are loyal but 
misled American citizens. 

The fsiCtB presented in the Bee's articles seem to demand at once such protective 
measures as can be applied to diminish the 'consequences of our blunder and Japan's 
bad faith. 

The '^gentlemen's agreement" should bo at once canceled, and all Japanese immi- 
gration, including picture brides, f(»*bidden by law, as is done in Canada and Aus* 
tralia — such a law as Japan hers^f imposes against China and Korea; Japanese should 
be prevented, if possible, leaving Hawaii for the mainland, and laws forbidding 
ownership of land by aliens not eligible to citizenship should oe made effective. 

It is pertinent at this time to ask why this country should adopt, at the request of 
Japan or any other nation, a principle imder which races are to be admitted in the 
future, not on the basis of their value to us as citizens but in proportion to the number 
of their fellows who are already here; why we should admit as immigiants, much less 
as citizens, the various peoples of Asia in the face of present knowledge and the expe- 
rience of Hawaii and California; why, if it be desirable to refstrict immigration, we do 
not fix the number we are willing to admit and select, on merit and because of their 
value to us in upbuilding a homogeneous people, the most likely individuals from 
those offerii^? 

Shall we hereafter conduct this Nation so as best to preserve its institutions and 
insure its perpetuity? Or shall we, as in the past, open our doors on request or demand , 
to the elements that will make for disunion in a national crisis and invite a yellow 
flood that will eventually dispossess the white race? 

These are Questions wmch must be decided now; and on a wise decision may depend 
the future salvation of the world's great Republic. 

Aruolb I. SiDNET GuLioK'e Mission to Ambrioa. 

HIS ^'NBW OBIBNTAL policy'' — SBCimiNO INDORSEMENT OV A GREAT CHtTROH FEDER- 
ATION — ORGANIZATION OF THE LBAQUB FOR "CONSTRtJOTtVB IMMIGRATION" — ^WHT 
THE JAPANESE IS UNDBSIRABLE AS IMMIGRANT AND CITIZBN. 

[Prom Uie flaoBUMDto Besi Jane 0, 1019.] 

Japanese propaganda is being carried on in this country as determinedly and as 
successfully as was Gennan propacanda before we entered the war. The end sought 
is the same — ^the conquest of the united States. The means are different. Conquest 
by arms was shown within the past two years to be impracticable. Canquest by 
"peaceful penetration" is now the plan. 

There is now openly operating in the United States an organization whose work» 
if Bucc^sful, will make the country in a comparatively few generations a province of 
Japan. 

The promoter and manager of the or^^anization is a professor of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Kjyroto, Japan, who has been in this country on furlough for five years and 
engaged during that time in this work. The president of the organization is one of the 
organizers of the Japan Society of America. 

So cleverly has the plan of oiganization been carried out under the guise of pro- 
tection to American citizenship and restriction of immigration genially that 1,000 
representative American citizens in various States of the Union nave given it inno- 
cently their indorsement and financial support. 

The organization has prepared a bill tor presentation to Congress which will let 
down the bars and pave the way for future contributory legislation to hasten the end. 

The first work of the promoter five years ago was to secure the indorsement and 
financial assistance of a combination of Protestant churches representing over 100,000 
ministers and over 17,000,000 members, which organization pledged itself to the 
scheme and efficiently aided it-^lso undoubtedly in ignoranoe of its full significance. 

Hawaii is already hopelessly Japanese, that race now comprising oneohaif the total 
population of the Territory, and having more than four times the number of Caucasian 
or any other race. 

S. Doc. 65,67-1 7 
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In a few years the Hawaiian-bom Japanese will rule the Territory by their votes,, 
and rule it not as Americans, but as Japanese, while under the proposed legation 
tlie Japanese vote would be given immediate preponderance. 

What has already hapi>enea in Hawaii is now rai)idly proffressing in Calif omia, and 
it is only a' question of time under existing conditions — ana even without the aid of 
the proposed legislation — ^when all the fertile spots of the State will be peopled by 
Japanese to the exclusion of whites. 

Our civilization can not exist beside theirs in the face of economic competition and 
a birth rate per 1,000 five times or more as great as ours. 

What is happening in California will be brought about in all spots of the United 
States sufficientlv fertile and advanta^uBly located to attract the settlement of the 
Japanese, provided conditions permit their steady and rapid increase within our 
borders, as contemplated by the promoters of the plan. 

If the i)lan now urged upon Congress be adopted this year, the Japanese population 
of l^e United States will be 100,000,000 in 140 years from now, on tne basis of a ratio 
of natural increase about half of that now shown by the Japanese in California. 

Under the gentlemen's agreement, as now operated by Japan, the process would be 
slower, but equally effective. In either event this country would become a Province 
of Japan. 

This article is opened with the several remarkable statements above. By the great 
mass of Americans who do not know the writer, these statements will be classed as tJie 
vaporings of an inspired lunatic. They will appear particularly ridiculous to citizens 
east of the Mississippi River, who have no point of contact with the peoples of the Far 
East. 

There are many thousands, however, confined almost entirely to the Padfic slope, 
who know the general situation, but most of these will be astounded at the details. 

The statements are not only true in all particulars, but conclusive proof will be 
f umiBhed in this and the succeeding articles. 



I 



JAPANESE PROPAOANGA IN AMERICA. 

In previoiisly published articles I have called attention to some of the methods of 
>ropaganda pursued by Japan for lulling this country into fancied security and keeping 
ler eyes closed, so that Japan's objects could be the more readily and the more quickly 
accomplished. 

There sae the various Japan-American societies, <»!gjamzed ostensibly to i»omote 
friendly relations, but used generally to secure the active but innocent assistance of 
prominent Americans in propaganda work; the commercial and trade or^anieatione 
used in the same way; the entertainment in Japan of prominent Americans, who 
come back with a dazzling picture of one side of the shield, and who apparentl}r do 
not know that the shield has a reverse side; men like Grary of the Steel Corporation,. 
Jacob ScMff, the banker, and others who in public speeches and interviews make 
assertions and give assurances which any one familiar with far eastern conditions 
knows are entirely wrong; banquets and speeches where most publicity can be 
secured; special annual Japanese niunbers of American newspapers; public lectures 
and interviews with hirea propaganclists, both Japanese and Amencan; Japanese 
news bureaus and magazines. Generally, these means are resorted to along tiie 
Atlantic seaboard and east of the Mississippi, where there is no oriental question, where 
the pubUc, bein^ ignorant, will not Question statements made, and where the greatest 
number of Amencans can be reached with least effort and least expense. 

It is thus that Japan has created a public sentiment in this country which must be 
corrected if the Nation is to be saved. 

As will be seen from these articles, the propaganda has now taken on the form of 
enlisting the churches in a demand based on tne brotherhood of man and an assumed 
willingness to risk national interests in order to promote evangelization, and enlisting 
the intelligent classes of the community in so-called "constructive immigration'^ 
legislation saddled with conditions which will give Japan what she wants. 

THE IN8TRUMBNT OF "PEACEFUL PENETRATION." 

The organization referred to, whose promoters aim to secure in this, the most favored 
land in the world, homes for the surplus population of Japan, is known as the League 
for Constructive Immigration Legislation, with office at No. 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 

The president is Hamilton Holt, of New York City, editor of the Independent, one 
of the organizers of the Japan Society of America, and the recipient from the Mikado 
of the Japanese Order of the Sacred Treasure. 
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In its publiflhed liet of 1^000 eponsora and subeciiberB will be found the names of 
men of State and National reputation from every section of the country — ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, college presidents, newspaper editors, captains of industry, national 
labor leaden, heads of chambers of commerce, merchants, eovemors, and capitalists. 
The great majority of these sponsors are men who would not knowingly associate 
themselves for a moment with a movement whose result would be such as here churged 
as the intent of the promoters of the league. 

The organization is a remarkable tribute to the cleverness of the Japanese in the 
work of propaganda in this country. And in this case, as in the case of German propa- 
ganda before we entered the war, most of the effective work is being done by earnest 
and well-intentioned American citizens cleveiiy deceived and sldllniUy led. 

The plan proposes to restrict all annual immigration from each race to a fixed per- 
centage of tne number of people of that race who are American citizens, whether 
naturalized or bom here. The i)romoter explains that, so far as Chinese and Japanese 
are concerned, the number admitted under such a plan will be negl^:ible and easily 
assimilated; and that a policy of the sort will salve the wounded pnde of Japan by 
giving her nationals the same treatment as is accorded Europeans, and thus obviate 
chance of international complications. 

Any measure for restricting immigration ai)peals to the average thinking American 
since the war, and under such an explanation it is not remarkable that prominent men 
throughout t^e country, who know nothing of the experience of Hawaii and California 
with the Japanese and who had no time for investigation, gave indorsement and sup- 
port to the movement. 

DR. OUUCK AND HIS NEW POUCT. 

The moving spirit in this enterprise, the promoter and manager, who bears the modest 
title of "secretary," is Dr. Sidney L. Gulick. who describes himself on the title-paees 
of some of his writings as ** Professor in Doshisha University and lecturer in tne 
Imperial University ofKvoto, Japan." 

Dr. Gulick was bom of missionary parents in the Far East and reared there with 
adopted oriental children. He was educated in America and returned to Japan as a 
missionary about 30 years a^o and has made his home there since. He is an able man, 
speaks Japanese, and has written books on the Japanese. 

In 1913 he left Japan on a furlough and has been in America since, at work in pro- 
moting his **new onental policy." This policy, briefly s^ted, contemplates *' grant- 
ing to Asiatics in this land the same privileges which we grant to citizens of the most 
favored nations," and "placing in the Federal Government, instead of in the State, 
responsibility in all legal and lepslative matters involving aliens." This poUcy would 
necessitate cnanges in the immigration and naturalization laws, and probably in the 
Constitution as well. 

THE CHURCHES TAKE A HAND. 

Dr. Gulick's first work on coming to this country was to secure indorsement of his 
"new oriental policy " by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ of America, and 
he was employed, under salary^ by the council to promote the plan. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ comprises constituent churches of 30 
Protestant denominations, with 103,023 ministers and a membership of 17,438,826 
The list of denominations includes Baptist, Evangelical, Lutheran, Mennonite, 
Methodist (all branches), African (all branches), Presbyterian, Episcopal, Reformed, 
United Brethren, and others. (Flowers.) 

The Federal Council has a "committee on relations with Japan," and in 1914 one- 
fiflii of all the council's revenues were used by this committee. The council had 
Uien no committee on relations with any other Asiatic nation. (Flowers.) 

The coimcil has indorsed the "new oriental policy" of Dr. Gulick, probably in 
the belief that an adjustment of international and race relationship along lines 
satisfactory to Japan would render more easy the promotion of the Christian Gospel 
among the Japanese. 

It is unlikely that the mimsters of the 100,000 American churches who have been 
committed thus to this movement have much knowledge of the facts which appear in 
these articles; it is certain that they do not realize the gravity of the situation. The 
17,000,000 church members, with few exceptions, probably have little knowledge of 
the matter, but the action of the council gives them a definite interest therein. 

OONSTBUOnVB IMMIQRATION LEGISLATION. 

The measure proposed by the League for Constructive Immigration Le^«lation 
and indorsed at a called meeting in Washington of persons interested in immigration 
problems — ^presumably members of the league — ^is apparently the same as suggested 
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tentatively by Dr. Gulick. It proposes to so amend the immigration and natiualiza- 
tion laws as to conform to his ''new oriental policy/' and incidentally it impoaes 
certain restrictions on general immigration. 

The measure limits the maximum number of immigrants in a single year from any 
nation, race, or group having a single mother ton^e to 3 to 10 per cent of those from 
the same land who are already naturalized Am^ican citisens, and of the native bom, 
according to the United States census. 

There are other features, however, which are important, to be considered in con- 
nection with this declared principle, because they affect materially its practical 
operation. 

First. Originally the 10 per cent limit did not indude aliens coming to join a hoa- 
band, wife, father, mother, son, daughter, grandfather, grandmother, grandson, or 
granddaughter. Later this exception was limited to father or granduither, wife, 
mother, grandmother, or unmamed or widowed daughter coming to join relatives 
already here. 

Second. All laws and understandings as to exclusion of Chinese and Japanese are 
to be canceled, and all such nationals now here, or such as may come hereafter, are 
to become eligible for citizenship. 

Third. An]^ alien who seeks aamission to the United States because of religious per- 
secution in ms own country, either in overt act or through law or regulation, is to be 
admitted and become at once eligible for citieenship. 

Fourth. Any number of aliens may be admitted if they come as ''students,'' and 
no provision is made for their return to their own coimtry. 

Further study may disclose other features having equally vital bearing on the 
operation of the proposed measure. 

JAPANESE UNDESIRABLE IMMIGRANTS. 

Criticism of this proposed legislation in these articles is confined generally to con- 
sideration of its effect upon our Japanese problem, and is based on the postulate that 
the Ji^)anefle is for us an imdesirable immigrant and an imdesirable citizen. 

He IS an undesirable immigrant for economic rather than for racial reasons, and the 
strongest of these reasons are creditable rather than discreditable to him. 

His standards of living are lower than ours; he will work longer hours for less money; 
he is thrifty, industrious, and ambitious; he is a competent farmer, truck gardener, 
and orchardist; he can and does underbid American labor whenever necessary in any 
community, until he has driven it out; then his wages rise to American standards; 
ultimately he declines to work for wages^ insisting on leasing where he can not buy 
the farm or orchard. The white owner nnds it more profitable to lease on shares to 
the Japanese, who will work, imder the cooperative plan, 12, 15, or 18 hours a day. 
than to operate the place himself with white or Japanese labor, at high wages, for 5 
or 9 hours' work. The whites will not mix with the Japanese ana gradually leave the 
communit>r. 

It is not in one industry, but in many, that the Japanese displace us. It has' been 
repeatedly proven that our civilization does not survive in open competition with 
theirs— it can not, unless we accept their standards of living. 

AN UNDESIRABLE CITTZBN. 

The Japanese is an imdesirable citizen because he does not assimilate. He does 
not intermarry, nor is it desirable that he should. He does not become an American, 
save in very rare instances, always remaining a Japanese. Even when bom in this 
country, and educated in our common schools, he is still compelled to attend Japanese 
school before and after the public school hours. He is taugnt by Japanese teachers, 
who lisuall}^ speak no English, and who have neither knowle<fee at nor sympathy 
with the principles of American government and citizenship. He absorbs Japnmese 
ideals and patnotism, and that contempt for all other nations which is the spirit of 
every Ji^anese school textbook. 

OUR SCHOOL TEACHINQ NULLIFIED. 

The testimony of Dr. Gulick on this point, as riven on pages 19 and 20 of his pam- 
phlet, "Hawaii's American Japanese problem,^' will perhaps be considered con- 
clusive. He says: 

*'It is not to be assumed that the education they (Japanese children) receive in the 
public schools, which they leave at 14 or 15 years of age, is adequate to prepare them 
for citizenship during the six or seven years after they get out from imder the influence 
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•of their American teachers. Most of these boys will be isolated from English-speaking 
Americans; they ^1 be associated chiefly with men of their own race, imbibinsf, 
therefore, the oriental ideas as they approach manhood. The mere fact, accordingly, 
of American birth, public school education, and the requisite age should not be 
regarded as adequate qualification for the suffrage; for it is to be remembered that 
during the entire period of schooling not only have they been in oriental homes but 
the Japanese at heart have been diligently drilled in Japanese schools by Japanese 
teachers, many of whom have little acquaintance, and no sympathy with American 
institutions or a Christian ci^dlization.'* 

Again, Dr. Gulick says on page 14: 

"If, as Asiatics, they maintain their traditional conceptions of God, natiu-e, and 
man; of male and female; of husband and wife; of parent and child: of ruler and ruled; 
of the State and the individual; the permanent maintenance in Hawaii of American 
democracy, American homes, and American liberty is impossible." 

JAPAN RETAINS CONTROL OF HBR PBOPLB. 

The theory of the Japanese Government has always been that once a Japanese 
always a Japanese, and that the children of Japanese, wherever bom and under 
whatever circumstances, are Japanese, subject to the power of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Even where an individual Japanese claims the right to expatriate himself, he 
is subject to the requirement that tiiough he might be naturalized by another nation, 
if he had not already served his term in the Japanese army he must respond, no matter 
where he might be. In the same way, all children bom of Japanese any^where are 
considered subjects of Japan; and she exercises in California ana in Hawaii the same 
rigid discipline over tiiem as to schooling and other matters as would be exercised in 
Japan itself. 

Dr. Gulick says, in the pami>hlet already quoted, at page 38: 

"The Japanese alone, of all immigrants, educate their children most earnestly in 
th^ national langua^ and customs. ' ' 

The Japanese Parliament, some two years ago, passed what was called the nation- 
ality option bUl, under which foreign-bom Japanese children might declare at the 
age of fifteen whether they wish to r^nain Japanese or become citizens of the land in 
mich they were bom; but Japan reserves the right to grant or withhold permission. 
So that even in this bUi Japan specifically calls attention to the fundamental princij^e 
that a child bom of Japanese parents anywhere is a Japanese subject, with the duties 
and obligations thereof, and may not renounce those obligations save with permission. 
It should be noted, too, that this bill, like all bills passed by the Japanese Parliament, 
does not become operative unless and until promulgated by the Emperor; and so far 
as my knowledge goes, it has not yet been promulgated. 

Abtiglb II. Prxsbnt Conditions as to Asiatic Immigration. 

HAWAII HALP JAPANBSB — ^JAPANESE VOTES WILL SOON RULE WHERE JAPANESE IN- 
VLUENCE NOW DOMINATES — ^JAPANESB IN UNFTED STATES MULTIPLYING — "PICTURE 
brides'' — WHITB INDUSTRIES AND WHFTE COMMUNHIES DISPLACED — CALIPORNIA*8 
EXPERIENCE. 

[From the Sacnunento Bee, June 11, 1919.] 

Explanation has been made of the endorsed plan of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of America and of the League for Constructive Immigration Lej^lation, as 
proposed and promoted by Sidney L. Gulick, '* professor in Doahisha University and 
lecturer in the Imperial University of Kyoto, Japsm,'' and as now presented by him 
on behalf of the organizations named, to the American public and to the Congress of 
the United States; the organization of the two associations has been gone into and some 
hint given as to the probable interest which their chief promoters have in the subject 
of "constmctive immigration" l^islation^ so formulated as to carry out the '*new 
oriental policy" of Dr. Gulick; the probability of making good American citizens out 
of Japanese, even if bom here and educated in our public scnools, has been considered; 
and, on the authority of Dr. Gulick, himself, that probability appears to be so r^note 
that, imless the Japanese chan^ their i>resent characteristics and customs, 'Hhe per- 
manent maintenance in Hawaii of American democracy, American hc^nes, and Ameri- 
can liberty is impossible.'' 

THE WHTFB RACE OR THE YELLOW. 

The admission of Japanese to this country under such conditions as would permit 
their increase means tne ultimate surrender of the country to them, as Hawaii has 
already been surrendered, and as Califomia will be unless protective measures are at 
once adopted. It would then be only a question of time before the desirable sections 
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of the United States, one after another, are peopled and controlled by the Japanese! 
and the land of the free and the home of the brave becomes a province of Japan. 

Dr. Gulick insists that his plan will effectually^ limit the influx of Japanese and other 
nationals to a number which can be readily assimilated. I do not attempt to discuss 
the application of the measure to European nationals whom we may invite to come. 

But so far as concerns Asiatics generally, and particularly Japanese, it is certain 
that this Nation can not wiUi safety assume that any number, however, small as com- 
pared to our population, can be admitted with hope of assimilation or without grave 
danger to some or many American conmiunities. 

It must be remembered that the Japanese are the most prolific nation with which 
we have to deal in immigration; that their births exceed their deaths annually by 
700,000 or more, and that they are driven by necessity to find place for that excess 
population. No European nation faces any such condition. The Japanese naturally 
are looking for the most desirable location for their people. But do we wish to sur- 
render this country to them? Or shall we insist that this country shall be preserved 
for the white race? The issue is squarely before us, and we can not afford to evade or 
compromise with it. 

AN ECONOMIC, NOT A RACIAL QUB8TI0N. 

In this connection it must be remembered that the opposition to Japanese immigra- 
tion on the part of those who have studied it is not based on racial prejudice, but on 
unanswerable economic jgrounds. Because of different standards of living, different 
tastes and different discipline, the Japanese easily drive the whites out of anv com- 
mimity in which the two civilizations meet in economic competition. It is for this 
reason that the Japanese is an undesirable immigrant, for it is assumed that the Ameri- 
can Nation desires to retain this country for the white race. 

The eooDomic factor referred to is recog^nized by the Japanese in their own en-vdron- 
ment. They forbid under Imperial Ordinance No. 352 the immi^tion into Japan of 
Chinese and Korean labor. Tne reason which they assign for this policy is precisely 
that offered by the Pacific coast, and by Canada and by Australia for excluding the 
Japanese. Thev say that the standards of living of Chinese and Koreans are very much 
lower than the Japanese, and they can not, therefore, in fairness to their own people, 
permit this cheap labor to come into Japan in competition. And because of the 

freater dii^erences in various waj's the American Nation needs more protection against 
apanese immigration than Japan needs against Chinese or Koreans. 
In December, 1918, 200 Chinese coolies were imported into the Prefecture of Hiro- 
shima, Japan « to work in a charcoal factory imder contract for two years at 1 yen (50 
cents) per day. Under instructions from the Government in Tokio the Japanese pro- 
vincial governor refused to sanction their stay. Early in January, 1919, the coolies 
were shipped home from Shimonseki, and the entire expense of the enterprise ($25,000) 
had to be paid by the Chugoku Iron Works of Hiroshima, which imported the coolies. 
The Herald of Asia of Tokyo, in commenting on the facts, said in its issue of Decem- 
ber 28, 1918: 

"This is the first importation of Chinese labor into Japan. We hope that it will 
be the last experiment ever to be made. If it is brought into this country in any 
laige force the welfare of our laborers will be seriously affected." 

Japan's demand before the Paris conference for ** racial equality*' was simply for 
the purpose of establishing a principle under which she might force her excess popu- 
lation into the United States, Canada, Australia, and elsewhere on the same terms 
as might be accorded other nationals. That demand was made in charming disre- 
gard of her own stand against the Chinese and Koreans; but Japan has learned that 
It is not necessary for her to be consistent in her dealings with America. She has 
thus far been conceded what she demanded, regardless of its absurdity or impropriety. 

coNDrnoNs under bxistino law. 

Before consideration is given to the changes which will be made by the operation 
of the proposed legislation it is worth while to examine conditions as maintained 
under existing laws and r^:ulation8, and consider the inevitable results therefrom if 
the present policy is continued. Afterwards it will be shown how this condition 
^11 be made worse and the end hastened by the so-called "constructive immigra- 
tion " l^slation. 

Hawaii and California afford at present the most illuminating example of what 
Japan seeks for her people under the Stars and Stripes, and what will be left for the 
white American if she succeeds. Remember, too, that the conditions to which atten- 
tion will be called have been and are being brought about under a so-called "gentJe- 
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men's agreement,'' the theory of which, as carefully explained to the Pacific coast at 
the time, was that Japan was to restrict under her own regulations Ja}>ane8e immi- 
-gration to this country as effectually as C^iinese immigration was restricted by our 
inohibitive laws. 

THE LESSON OF HAWAH. 

We commence with Hawaii, and in this matter we shall make Dr. Gulick our prin- 
<dpal witness. In March, 1915, he made certain investigations in the Hawaiian 
Islands, the results of which were embodied in the pampmet hereinbefore quoted, 
Hawaiia's American-Japanese Problem," published in Honolulu by the Star-Bulletin. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations credited to Dr. Gulick are from that publication. 

Thore (p. 8) Dr. Gulick states that for the preceding seven years (1908-1915) under 
the "gentlemen's agreement" no fresh labor immigrants had come from Japan. In 
1910, he says, out of a total population in the islands of 191,909 the Japanese numbered 
79,674, of which 24,891 were females. In 1914 the total population was 213,000, of 
whom 89,715 were Japanese, 24,550 Hawaiian, 24,450 Caucasian, 23,299 Portuguese, 
^21,631 Chinese, 14,992 Filipinos, and 14,518 all other races. In that year the Japanese 
^school enrollment in the Territorial schools was 30 per cent of the total. 

In 1918 (according to a statement of the superintendent of schools of Hawaii — San 
Francisco Examiner, May 18, 1919) the Japanese population had increased to 103,000. 
■** nearly one-half the total population," while Japanese school children comprisea 
40 per cent of the «itire enrollment, and of the increase in school children in 1917 
:and 1918 more than one-half was Japanese. 

The 1918 report of Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane places the Japanese 
population of Hawaii in 1917 at 106,000, while the United States Bureau of Commerce 
-estimates the total population at 219,000. 

The American Yearbook for 1917 says, as of June 30 of that year: **The estimated 
population (Hawaii) was 250,627. The Japanese contributed more than half the 
increase." 

Japanese newspapers in Honolulu to-day have a large circulation, and one prints 
.jm English section. 

In 1915 in Honolulu out of a total of 107 prostitutes, 82 were Japanese (Gulick). In 
1914 the official register of Hawaii shows tnat out of 3,149 marriages, 1,806 were Jap- 
anese. In 1915 a large majority of the Japanese men — perhaps two-thirds — were 
married, women having been pennitted to come from Japan to marry them (Gulick). 
^he proportion has doubtless been increased since. 

So in eig^t years the Japanese population of Hawaii has increased 24,000, or about 
30 per cent, and now the total annual increase in population in this Territcur is more 
tha^ half Japanese; while in four years past the Japanese school children nave in- 
creased 30 per cent, and they already comprise more than 50 per cent of the yearly 
increase of school enrollment. 

In the absence of immigration from Japan, as claimed bv Dr. Gulick, the increase 
in Japanese population of Hawaii can be accounted for only by the great birth rate, 
stimulated by the importation of "picture brides." In 1907, when the ** gentlemen's 
:afi:reement" went into effect, the Japanese in California were nearly all males; in 
Hawaii, while I have not t^e figures, there were probably nearly four males to one 
female. The **picture brides" nave been coming from Japan in a steady stream 
since. The census of school children shows the result. 

THE "picture brides." 

The "picture bride" plan was doubtless originated to get around the intent of the 
"gentlemen's agreement;" to increase as rapidly as possible the number of Japanese 
under our flag, and particularly to defeat the operation of the alien land laws passed 
l>y several States, including CaUfomia. Apparently the plan could have had no value 
in Japan itself, where the average density of population is 389 per sauare mile, the 
hi^est in the world for a similar stretch of 'territory, and where, if all the available 
women were staked out at equal distances throughout the Empire they would be only 
300 feet apart in any direction. 

This is the plan: A Japanese male who has secured admission to the United States 
•sends his photo^ph back to Japan, and his friends, or the officials, secure for him a 
complaisant bride who weds the picture. For purposes of emigration to the United 
States, Japan recognizes the procedure as a marriage, and our Government, on request, 
bas so recognized it. The bride, with the photc^raph she has wedded, sails for the 
American port, and there on the dock, wiUi the aid of the photograph, she selects her 
husband from the prospective bridegrooms waiting, and is admitted as an immigrant 
•under agreement had subsequent to adoption of the ''gentlemen's agreement." 
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That woman promptiy fulfillB her duty by bearing children, as many ae one a year, 
and each child is carefully registered a& an American citissen, entitled to all privileges 
aa such, including the claimed right of posesesing land through a guardian. 

Incidentally the woman swells the labor market, for she works continually in the 
shop or store, or field, with her child near her. She does the work of a man wherever 
she may be placed. 

The accusation has been made that the ''picture bride" does not always confine 
her usefulness to one husband, or even to one State, but is available where her services 
wiH have most value, and that is in the States which have passed antiaMen land laws. 

The official figures by fiscal years obtained at Washington show that the total num- 
ber of picture brides sent from Japan to the United States and Hawaii in less than 
five years past (July 1, 1914, to April 30, 1919) is 20,328, of whom 6,864 landed in 
Hawaii. 

JAPAN CONTBOL8 HAWAU. 

Dr. Gulick says Cp. 15): ''Within a score of yeara the majority of voters in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii will be of Japanese and Chinese ancestry." As a matter of fact, the 
Chinese cut very little figure, Bud the Japanese already outnumber the Caucasian, 
or any other race in the ittands, in the proportion of at least 4 to 1. 

In the English section of the Honolulu Japanese newspaper, the DeiHy Nippu Jiji, 




electors in Hawaii in 1910 was only 13; in 1912^ 48; in 1914, 112; in 1916. 179. In 
1919 there were 207 Japanese electors on the island ol Oahu alone (Honolulu is on 
this island), and many on the other islands. The Japanese children in the schools 
as they come of age will furnish in 1923^ 897 male electors and 558 and 682 additional 
in the two years following. The total number of Japanese male electors in 1933 will 
be 7,934. If the vote be extended to women the niunber will be about doubled. 

This situation induces the Japanese newspaper to proudly announce that in 1933 
the Japanese vote in Hawaii will decide whether Republicans or Democrats shall win. 

In Hawaii, therefore, it is only a question of a few years when, under existing laws 
and regulations, the Jc^)anese bom under the American flag will outvote any other 
race, and in a generation they will probably outvote all other races combined. 

The Gulick plan, which makes every resident Japanese eligible f<ur citiaeoship, 
would give the Japanese at once almost as lai^ a voting strength as all other races 
combined. 

A LOST TSRIUTOBY. 

The situation as outlined induces the belief on the part of many that Hawaii is 
already practically lost to Americans and to the United States, and that there ia not 
any feasible plan by which- she can be reclaimed. 

Indeed the Nippu Jiji in the issue above quoted declares that the Japanese now — 
to-day — ''are in the position to exert dominant influence in the political and social 
affairs of Hawaii." 

That ibis is no idle boast on the part of the leading Japanese daily ol Honolulu ia 
sufficiently attested by the following news item: 

* 'Honolulu, May SI, 1919. 

"The foreign-language school bill, requiring teachers desiring certificates to show a 
knowledge of the English language, American history, and American civics, has been 
tabled by the upper house of the Territorial legislature. The bill was strongly opposed 
by Japanese educators and editors on the ground that it would force Japanese schools 
to close." 

Consider in connection with this item the facts which have been stated before, as 
to the control of her people exercised by Japan in this countrv, the manner in which 
children are forced to attend Japanese schools and imbibe Japanese principles and 
ideals. If a Territory of the United States may not refuse a teacher's certificate to 
one who can not speak English, and who knows nothing of American government 
and American ideals; if a Territorial legislature is subject to Japan's views as to Ameri- 
can principles before the resident Japanese have secured the necessary voting strength, 
what will be the result after they exercise the franchise in sufficient number? 

OONTBOL 09 INDUSTRY. 

The dominance of the Japanese in Hawaii has naturally given them exclusive con- 
trol of various industries, such as shoemaking, which in years gone by employed 
only white labor. The Japanese is very adaptable and he reaches out, as soon as 
possible, for position and control in the most favorable localities, and in such occupa- 
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tions Bf offer least toil, Bhortest houre, and most compensation. While he came to 
Hawaii as a sugai -plantation laborer, he gets away from that toil when he can. The 
yoHng generation particulariy seek town occupations, and most of them wish to go 
to the mainland because of the greater opportunities tnere. 

CALIFORNIA, THB NATION'S OUTPOST. 

What has happened already in Hawaii is simply an indication of what is now hap- 
pening in California. The Japanese does not waste his time on poor prospects when 
tie can command good ones. California is to him the favored spot of the world, and 
in California he is carefully picking out the richest lands and choicest surroundings, 
and systematically driving the white race from them. His predilection for Cali- 
fornia is sufficiently attested by the fact that two-thirds, perhaps more^ of all the 
Japanese in continental United States are living in California. Califorma therefore 
offers the best and really the only opportunity for studying the problem and cor- 
rectly estimating the results likely to follow the continued and increased immigration 
of Japanese into this country. 

California is the outpost of American civilization, fighting against the "peaceful 
penetration ** of the Japanese, and thus far she has had only abuse therefor rrom the 
States east oi the Rockies, which she is defending. The present poHcy of the United 
States Government in permitting admissions under the ** gentlemen *s agreement," 
in opening the gates to ** picture brides" and in discouraging-— and preventing, when 
it can — the passage of State laws limiting the effects of the evil, has created a critical 
situation which makes remedial measures the more difficult. 

OUB JAPANESE POPULATION. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the number of Japanese now in the United States. 
There are no ofllcial Government figures since the census of 1910. The only figures 
available are those furnished by the six Japanese consulates in continental United 
States for their respective distiicte. According to these reports, the total Japanese 
population in continental United States in 1916 was 94,370, of which only 2,381 were 
m the Chicago district and 2,781 in the New York district. All the balance are 
credited to the four Pacific coast districts, and of these San Francisco and Los Angeles 
districts have 74,566, Seattle district 9,232, and Portland district 5,403. San ftan- 
ciseo and Los Angeles districts cover six States, but the greater portion of the popu- 
lation credited to tiiose two districts is in California, to wit— ;65,095. 

In 1916, 1917, and 1918, the Japanese population must have been largely increased. 
Dr. Gulick says that Japanese immigration in 1918 alone amounted to 10,213 and that 
for 1919 it will probably be 12,000. In California alone in the three years named 
there were 12,000 Japanese births. It is not unreasonable to say that, on the basis of 
these estimates, the Japanese population of continental United States is not far short 
of 150,000. 

Again, the United States census of 1910 gives the number of Japanese in the United 
States as 72,167, of which 41,856 were in California. The Japanese births in Cali- 
fornia alone from 1910 to 1918 have been over 23,000. The official reports of the 
United States as quoted by the New York Evening Post in its Japanese number. 
Bfeurch 16, 1918, show that the number of Japanese entering the United States, 1910 
to 1917, exceeded the number departing by 54,317. Allowing for births elsewhere 
lAan in Califbmia, and for immigration in 1918 as estimated by Dr. Gulick, and for 
deaths, the present Japanese population would be well over 150,000. 

CAUPORNIA THE TEST GROUND. 

It is safe to say that not less than two- thirds of the total, or 100,000, live in Cali- 
fornia. In California, too, the Japanese have concentrated to a great extent in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, where rich lands and agricultural advantages 
attract them. For instance, it is noteid that of 4,108 Japanese oirths in the State in 
1917, over 3,000 are credited to 7 of the 58 counties. This concentration is one of the 
phases of their '^peaceful penetration,'' and it enables us the better to judge of results 
when their number will have become sufficiently large to take possession of all the 
favored locations in the State instead of the few they now hold. It furnishes suffi- 
cient answer, too, to the argument that 150,000 Japanese distributed among 100,000,- 
000 Americans can work no harm. The 150,000 are not distributed so as to make the 
weak solution referred to. Thev throw their entire force into a few communities 
where they can make their numoers, with their economic advantages, tell, and they 
choose those communities, those industries, and those conditions whidi will yield 
them most return for least effort. 
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THE INCREASE OF JAPANESE. 

As to the increase in Japanese population in this country which may be looked 
for under present conditions, and without a^y contributory legislation of the ^^con- 
structive'* character siiggested by Dr. Gulick, these facts are si^iificant: 

The United States Census showed that in 1900 there were in the United States 
24,326 Japanese, of which 985 were females — a proportion of about 25 to 1. In 1910 
the Japanese population had trebled, the figures showing 72,157, of which 9,087 were 
females — a proportion of 7 to 1. The estimates already made above indicate that 
since 1910 tne Japanese population has more than doubled, and it is known the pro- 
portion of females to males has very largely increased. 

INCREASE OP JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA. 

In 1910, three years after the ''gentlemen's agreement" went into effect, there 
were in tlus State about 6 Japanese males to 1 female. With the introduction 
of the "picture bride" plan, the proportion of females has very rapidly increased. 
It is now perhaps 1 to 4 or less. The result is sufficiently attested by the fact that 
Japanese births in California in 1917 numbered twenty times as many as in 1907, 
though the Japanese official reports claim that the total Japanese population of the 
State had increased in that time only about«40 per cent. 

The biennial report of the California State Board of Health, July, 1916, to July, 
1918, shows the following as the renstered number of Japanese births tor the respec- 
tive years, from 1906 to 1918, inclusive: 134, 331, 455, 682, 719, 995, 1,467, 2,215, 
2,874, 3,342, 3,721, 4,108, and 4,365. Total for 13 years, 25,298. 

Due to the increase in Japanese births above indicated, the percentage of white 
births to the total in the State has steadily decreased from 98.4 in 1906 to 90.6 in 1917. 

In Sacramento city Japanese authorities claim to-day a Japanese population of 
2,580. The United States Census for 1910 showed 1,437 Japanese in the city. The 
total white population of the city now is about 75,000. The report of the State board 
of health for the year 1918 shows within the city 177 Japanese births and 1,073 white 
births. 

That is to say, the Japanese birth rate per 1.000 in Sacramento Cit^r is already 
^ve times as great as the white birth rate. As tne influx of '* picture brides" raises 
the proportion of females in the Japanese colony, the birth rate will steadily increase 
without a doubt. The averace Japanese births per month in Sacramento City have 
doubled since 1914; that is, from 10 to 20. 

The report of the State board of health above quoted shows that in the rural por- 
tion of Sacramento County, outside of Sacramento City, in 1918 there were 236 Japanese 
births and only 221 white births, although the white population is many times aa 
ereat as the Japanese. There are no population statistics available for this year, 
but in 1910 the census shows 2,437 Japanese and 19,335 whites in the county out- 
side the city. 

According to the Los Angeles Times of June 30, 1919, the Japanese births in the 
county of Cos Angeles, outside the incorporated cities, for the month of May, 1919, 
were one-third as numerous as the white births. Los Angeles Coimty is tne most 
populous county in the State, with a large suburban said coimtry population. The 
Japanese population of the districts referred to is a small fraction only of the white 
population in those districts. 

The increase in Japanese population in the Pacific Coast States will receive addi- 
tional, impetus under the Gulick plan from the fact that all Japanese in Hawaii, 
whether bom there or bom in Japan, will be free to come to the mainland, and that 
most of them will wish to do so because of the attractions it offers to them. See Dr. 
Gulick's statement in his Hawaiian pamphlet before referred to. 

THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 

The Chinese and the Japanese have been mentioned in the same category by the 
proponents of the ''constmctive immigration" legislation in such a way as to give 
the impression that the conditions affecting both and the Nation s problem as to 
both are the same. That is an entirely erroneous impression. The Chinese, under 
the operation of the exclusion act, have steadily decreased in number. The Japanese, 
imder the '^ gentlemen's agreement,'* which was supposed to secure the same result 
without hurting Japan's pride, have steadily and rapidly increased. 

In Hawaii in 1900 the Chinese numbered 15,301; in 1910 there were 21,674, but 
there has apparently been no increase since then. Dr. Gulick's figures for 1914 being 
21,631. 
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In the United States there were in 1000 89,863 Chinese; in 1910 the number was 
71,531. There are no available figures since then. 

In California the Chinese numbered in 1890, 72,472; in 1900, 45,753; in 1910, 36,248— 
a decrease of 50 per cent in 20 years, and there has been a steady decrease since. 

Sacramento County shows the same decrease—1890, 4,371; 1900, 3,254; 1910, 2,143. 
These are all United States Census figures. 

The Chinese births at present are only about one-tenth the number of the Japanese 
births. In the entire State the total births for 1917 were: Japanese 4,107, Chinese 419. 

The Chinese, in addition to ha\'ing no increase from inmiigration, are steadily 
decreasing from departures to China and from a death rate which is now about twice 
the birth rate. The State totals for 1917 were: Deaths 818, births 419; and for the 
12 years, 1906-1917, deaths 8,547, births 3,683. 

In contrast therewith not only do the Japanese receive large accessions from immi- 
gration, but their birth rate is now between four and five times as great as their death 
rate, while in 1906 lieir death rate was several times their birth rate. The steady 
increase of birth percentages has been due, of course, to the importation of "picture 
brid^." In 1917 the births were 4.108, deaths 910; in 1906, births 134, deaths 384; 
and for the 12 years, 1906-1917, births 20,933, deaths 6,775. 

The Chinese therefore do not present a national problem because of probable increase 
under existing conditions and laws, while the Japanese do present a very serious 
problem. 

WIPING OUT AMERICAN OOMMUNITIES. 

Now for another phase of the problem: The destruction of home and family life 
and the wiping out of American coomiunities under stress of Japanese competition 
and methods. 

The town of Florin in Sacramento County, 8 miles southeast of Sacramento city, 
in the heart of the strawberry district, has a Japanese population of 1,050, Bui>ple- 
mented in picking season by about 500 more. The Japanese proudly point to it as 
a monument to their methods and enterprise. It is all that they claim for it. It is 
more. It is a gravestone to the hopes of the former American population of Florin, 
almost entirely wiped out by contact with far eastern civilization. It is a warn* 
ing finger post to Catifomia and to the American Nation as to the inevitable end in 
all favored spots in this country if the ** peaceful penetration*' of the Japanese is 
not arrested. 

The Japanese did not create Florin or the strawbeiry business. The Japanese 
do not create. They imitate, improve, appropriate. In the memory of young people 
of to-day, Florin Was an exclusively American settlement of 5, 10, 20 acre larms, 
devoted largely to strawberry and gprape culture, on each farm a happy honw, the 
Sacramento duly news|Miper delivered at each doorstep. The town was the center 
of the district and from it were shipped berries and grapes in carload lots as tsar east 
as the Missouri River. 

The Japanese saw and coveted. They secured a few farms in the center of the 
district and gradually added more, and they improved the culture. The economic 
and social pressure gradually drove the white families away, and in time even the 
town and its business passed into the hands of the Japanese. To-day there is no 
American newspaper distributed in that district, and it is in effect a part of Japan 
transplanted into the heart of California. The school for the entire district has a 
total attendance of 147 and 101 are Japanese. In one class there are 41 Japanese and 
6 white children. 

Walnut Grove, on the Sacramento River in Sacramento County, is now a Japanese 
settlement. Most of the rich river ranches in the delta of the Sacramento River 
are now managed by Japanese under lease, where they could not secure ownership 
under law, ana the white resident and Iris family have melted away. 

THE EOONOMIC PRESSURE. 

On the American River, about 12 miles east of Sacramento City, is the little station 
of Mayhew, the shipping point for the productive orchards and vineyards for miles 
around. In years past white labor was employed in these orchards, and many fam- 
ilies resided in the district, the women and children assisting in the work of picking 
and pjackinp the crop, while the little red schoolhouse did its work in constructive 
American citizenship. 

To-day, while the orchards are still owned by whites, they are leased to Japanese, 
the help is all Japanese, and most of the white famibes have disappeared. There is 
only one owner who still manages his own property, and with white help; but to do 
it he must send out during the busy season for transient labor, working short hours at 
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high wages. And he is in competition with the suirounding Japanese-managed' 
orchards, operated under the cooperative system, with ambitious, interested labor, 
working sometimes 15 and 18 hours a day. And he mtist send his youns children- 
by st^e to Sacramento City every day for schooling. For the district scnool is at- 
tended by Japanese, interested in learning English for business purposes, and no- 
American mother will permit her little girl to remain in school with grown Japanese 
youths. When it is said that this orchardist could make more money from his holding 
by leasing to Japanese than by operating himself, with white labor, or even witn 
Japanese labor, tne peat economic pressure will be better comprehended. 

There are similar instances in the adjoining county of Placer, where, it is said, 80 
per cent of the orchards are leased to Japanese, and some schools show as many as 
five Japanese children to one white. Through the San Joaquin Valley will be found 
similar settlements of Japanese; and similar results as to displacement of whites. 

Japanese authorities claim — and it is probably true — that the Japanese produce in 
Caliiomia 90 per cent of the strawberry and cantaloupe crop; 80 per cent oi onions, 
asparagus, tomatoes, celery, lettuce, and cut flowers; 55 per cent of cabbage ana 
seeds; 40 per cent of potatoes; 20 per cent of beans, and 10 per cent of the grapes, 
fruit, and rice. 

This estimate was made early in 1918, probably based on 1017 statistics. In the 
items of rice and fruit it is certain that the percentage is now much greater than quoted. 

In June, 1919, the consumers and dealers in San Francisco were forced to protect 
themselves by boycotting strawberries, because the Japanese growers in combination 
were forcing dealers to pay as high as $17 per chest, while the canneries were given a 
price of $0.10. 

caufobnia's efforts at protbctiok. 

Califomia passed in 1918, notwithstanding the earnest protests ol the Federal 
administration, an alien land law bill similar to that alr^^ly passed in certain other 
States. In those other States the same measure had met no opposition from the 
administration, the reason being that the Japanese are more solidtious as to securing 
privileges in Califomia, where for the present they are centralizing their efforts, and 
nad made no protests as to such legislation in the other States. 

The Califomia act forbids the seUing or leasing for more than three years of land 
to any person not eligible for American citizenship. Some good resulted, but re- 
cently tne Japanese have evaded the provisions of tne sw?t by placing title to land in- 
the names of Japanese babies born in Califomia, and by organizing ccvrporations with- 
dummy directors and purchasing land in the name of the corporations. The secre- 
tary of state reports 72 such corporations formed between January 1, 1918, and Marchr 
1, 1919. One such corporation took over a 171-acre Fresno Coimty orchard in Mav, 
1919, at a price of $171,000. In Tulare County it is declared that the Japanese bougnt 
last year over 5,000 acres of bearing orchards. 

The session of the Califomia Legislature in March, 1919, attempted to remedy the- 
matter through a bill amending the act by forbidding leasing entirely, and by pre- 
venting the use of incorporations lor the purpose named. The bill was killed at the^ 
request of the Federal administration lest there be complications with Japan. 

At the same session a bill was introduced limiting the age of admission to the lower 
srades of the public schools, the association of little girls with grown Japanese youths 
Having been lound objectionable. The bill was killed at the request of the Federal 
administration lest there be complications with Japan. 

At the same session a measure was introduced looking to stopping the further ad- 
mission of ''picture brides" into the State. The measure was kuled at the instance- 
of the Federal administration lest there be complications with Japan. 

At the same session a bill was introduced to segregate the Japanese and other Asi- 
atics into separate scliools. Killed at the request of the administration lest there- 
be complications with Japan. 

In Collier's for June 7. 1913, will be found an article bj^ Peter Clark MacFarlane, 
describing conditions oi Japanese settlement in California as he fotmd them. He- 
was sent out by Collier's to investigate the matter because of the general opinion in 
Eastern States that California was unduly prejudiced. 

AT THE BORDER AND IN WASHINGTON, 

The rich Imperial Valley lies astride our national border, partly in Califomia and 
principally in Mexico. It is already peopled largely by Japanese, who find it an easy 
matter to evade custom officials and enter the Lnited States hero. The Japanese 
are displacing whites in the valley, not only in agricultural pursuits but also in 
business, by cleverly concerted economic pressure. 
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In this vallev is located a large tract of land, nearly 1,000,000 acres, owned by 
Americans of Los Angeles and elsewhere, which a Japanese syndicate some time 
-since endeavored to purchase. Public attention was called to the matter through 
-the press at the time, and the plan frustmted. 

In Seattle, in the State of Washington, the Japanese have commenced to displace 
the whites in general lines of business to an extent thus far not seen in any other large 
city. This condition is undoubtedly due to the enroura^ement offered by the people 
of Seattio in the belief that the city's trade with Japan would be thereby materially 
increased. It is now a question with the Seattle people, as expressed in published 
interviews, whether they are not already paying dearly for their whistle and whether 
the price to be paid in the future will not be alarming. 

It is important to study these and similar phases of the problem, for they demon- 
strate witn certainty what will happen in every desirable agricultural section of 
California as soon as there are here enough Japanese to accomplish the result. 

The figures already given ^ove conclusively that, even without more favorable 
immigration legislation, the Japanese only needs time to take possession of what he 
finds desirable in California. 

And what he will do in California he will do later in other States that offer attrac- 
tive advantages. 

Article III. Points and Epfbcts of Constructive Immioration Bill. 

ADMITS 60 OERliANS TO 1 FRENCHMAN OR HOLLANDER — WILL GIVE THE UNTTBD STATES 
2,000,000 JAPANESE POPULATION IN 40 YEARS AND OVER 100,000,000 IN 140 YEARS — SAFE- 
GUARDS WmCH SHOULD BE ADOPTED. 

[From the Sacramento Bee, June 13, 1019.] 

In the two articles preceding an outline has been presented of our present Asiatic 
immigration problem, more particularly with regard to the Japanese. Following is 
-a brief of the points thus far made: 

THE CHINESE. 

So far as the Chinese are concerned, there is at present no problem. The statistics 
show that under the operations of the exclusion act, and because of the scarcity of 
women and great excess of deaths over births, the Chinese population is very rapidly 
decreasing. In 20 years it decreased 50 per cent. In Hawaii there are now about 
•one-fifth as many Chinese as Japanese; in continental United States perhaps about 
one-third. 

Again, the Chinese is more valuable and less undesirable as immigrant and bom 
citizen than the Japanese. That is the general opinion on the Pacific coast, where 
there is the best opportunity for judging. TTie Chinaman is reliable and honest — ^no 
other countryman, not excepting the American, has so high a standard of commercial 
honesty. He is less aggressive Uian the Japanese, less in( lined to take offense, and 
with a higher sense otnumor. He is more incUned to remain in fixed occupation 
and less dangerous to American labor and to American institutions. The American- 
I>om Chinaman makes a better citizen because China has not the hold on him that 
Japan has on the Japanese. 

The Japanese as a people — as their statesmen and high-class merchants regretfully 
Tadmit — are at present neither honest nor reliable. 

THE JAPANESE PROBLEM. 

The Japanese problem, on the other hand, is a very serious one. While the intro- 
duction to these articles assumed as a postiilate that the Japanese is an undesirable 
immigrant and an undesirable citizen, that assumption was later reasonably well 
•established by the record of his accomplishments in Hawaii and California, and by 
thepublirfied testimony of his present champion, Dr. Sidney Gulick. 

The declared purpose and promised effect of the "Gentlemen's agreement" when 
it was adopted in 1907, in deference to Japan's representations, was that it would 
accomplish through Japan's action a restriction on Jap«anese immigration similar to 
that secured by our exclusion act on Chinese immigration. 

The agreement has been grossly violated in letter and in spirit. At present 10,000 
to 12,000 Japanese are being sent through our continental ports each year openly, 
and tmnumbered others are secretly crossir^ the Mexican border. United States 
Senator Phelan charges that this border immigration is promoted with the knowledge, 
if not assistance, of Japanese authorities, including Consular officials, and anyone 
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convereant with the manner in which the Japanese Government retains authority 
and control over Japanese in this country, even over those born here, knows that this 
secret immigration could not continue without knowledge thereof in consular ofhcee. 

In order to increase the resident Japanese population as rapidly as possible over 
20,000 "picture brides" have been admitted m five years past, and they have per- 
formed their allotted task of bearinj? Japanese children as rapidly as possible — fre- 
quently, if not usuallv, at the rate of one per year. In California the Japanese birth 
rate p^ thousand is already five times as great as the white birth rate, and increasing. 

Under the understanding, the Japanese population of continental United States 
should have decreased since 1900, as has the Chinese. Instead it has multiplied 
sixfold. There are already 150,000 Japanese in this country, about two- thirds of 
them in California, and three-quarters of that allotment have settled in 7 of the 
State's 58 counties, where they are concentrated generally in a few commimities. 

The manner in which the Japanese displace white labor in industries and entire 
communities has been explained and concrete examples furnished. It is evident 
therefrom that Japanese to the number of a small fraction of the whites in any State 
can take absolute economic control of the most favored sections of that State if they 
once secure entrance. 

Hawaii's situation under existing conditions is hopeless. The Japanese already com- 
prise almost half the entire population and four tmies as many as the Caucasian or 
any other race. More than naif the yearly increase in births and school enrollment 
is now Japanese. In a few years the native-born Japanese vote will hold the balance 
of power, and in a generation can defy a combination of all other races in the Territory. 
The proposed ** constructive immigration*' legislation would bring about that result 
immediately by making Japanese eligible to citizenship; and the power thus obtained 
will be used by them as Japanese, not as Americans. Nothing could be more con- 
clusive on this point than the testimony of Dr. Sidney Gulick hunself . 

Dr. Gulick explains how the Japanese, even when born under the American fla^ and 
taught in our public schools, is drilled in loyalty to Japan and her ideals by compulsory 
attendance in Japanese schools and by association with his own race. He say's that 
if the Japsuiese in Hawaii maintain their traditional conception of themselves, their 
neighbors, and their duties *'the permanent maintenance in Hawaii of American 
democracy, American homes, and American liberty is impossible." 

The leading Japanese newspaper of Honolulu has been quoted in its boast— well 
founded — that the Japanese soon will control the Territory of Hawaii by their votes. 
It adds that they are even now in position to exert dominant influence in the political 
and social affairs of the Territory; and that statement was fully confirmed when the 
Territorial L^;islature in May, 1919, on the demand of the Japanese, killed a bill 
which provid^ that the Territory should not issue teachers* certificates to those who 
did not have some knowledge of the English language and of American history and 
civics. 

What has happened in Hawaii is happening in localities in California and will be 
extended if protective measures are not adopted over this coast, and ultimately 
throughout the Nation. 

CONDITIONS, NOW BAD, WOULD BECOME WORSE. 

To one who has studied the situation, it is evident that our immigration and naturali- 
zation laws ^ould be amended at once so as to minimize as far as possible the evils 
existing and the greater ones which threaten in the future from the maintenance in 
our midst of an alien, imassimilable and rapidly increasing Asiatic population. It 
would be suicidal to inaugurate a policy which will inevitably increase that evil and 
lead in time to the congueet of the white race by economic elimination. 

It is the purpose of this article to show how the passage of the proposed *' constructive 
immigration" legislation, formulated by Dr. Sidney Gulick and indorsed by the 
league he has organized, or the adoption of the policy therein outlined, would increase 
the evil rather than alleviate it. 

An outline of the bill which Congress is to be asked to pass was presented in the 
first of these articles. It proposes to make effective Dr. Gulick's *'new oriental 
policy " of opening our gates to all orientals on the same basis as accorded to the most 
favored nations. Incidentally it limits immigration in any year from any race 
to a fixed percentage — 3 to 10— of the members of that race citizens of the United 
States, either by birth, as per the census of 1920, or by naturalization in any year, and. 
has several minor provisions. The outline of the bill as used in these articles wae 
secured from the printed matter issued by the New York headquarters of the League 
for Constructive Immigration Legislation. 
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CRinoisM OF bill's obnbral principles. 

First there are offered for consideration a few suggestions as to the general principles 
embodied in the bill. 

1. Why establish at this time a principle imder which we shall obligate ourselves' 
in a measiu*e to accept any percentage at all of the nations of the earth as immigrants 
and citizens? 

Even if such policy is wise now it may not be a few years hence, and the precedent 
estabUshed may cause awkward complications. 

2. Why include all nations in the category? The mere fact that one race has been 
permitted to secure citizenship for some of its nationals in the past is not proof that 
the action admitting them was wise, or that others of the same race may be accepted 
as immigrants and citizens with advantage. • 

3. Why place all nations on an assumed basis of equality when it is clear that some 
nations will generally furnish much more desirable citizens and immigrants tJian 
others? And is it not possible that certain nationalities may be regarded favorably 
as immigrants and citizens now and unfavorably some years hence? 

4. Why base the number of admissions from each race in the future on the number 
of those already here? If we have made mistakes in the past are we not to be permitted 
to correct them? In the past, with the exception of orientals, those came to our shc^ee 
who desired to come, not those whom we selected. Under such circumstances are 
we to bind ourselves to exclude desirable immigrants and citizens because undesirable 
ones have more racial brothers already here? 

PROPORTIONS IMPOSED BY BILL. 

Let us see to what the bill of the League for Constructive Immigration legislation 
would commit us in the way of selective immi^tion. Consulting the tables of the 
censiis abstract for 1910, so far as they can assist in the matter, to ascertain the number 
of citizens naturalized and bom, of the different cases, which must serve as the basis 
of our admissions annually, we get the following astonishing result: 

For every single immigrant that we are willing to accept under the Gulick plan 
from France, Holland, Wales, or Mexico, after the first thousand to which any Nation 
is entitled, we are committed to accept the following number from each of the respec- 
tive countries named: Germany, 60; Ireland, 30; England, 15; Canada, 15: Russia^ 
10; Austria, 8; Sweden, 7; Italy, 7; Norway, 6; Scotland, 4; Denmark, Hungary, 
and Switzerland, each 2. From Belgium, Portugal, and Spain we could not admit a 
single immigrant imless we admitted from 100 to 600 Germans, and a corresponding^ 
number of other nationalities as enumerated. As between Cliineee J and Japanese we 
would be called on in a short time to admit 10 of the latter to 1 of the former. 

Slightly different results in estimates of this character will be obtained according 
to the sources of basic information as to citizens, born and naturalized, and according 
to incidental assumptions indulged in. Dr. Gulick furnishes an estimate according^ 
to which we would have to admit only 30 Grermans for every Frenchman, Hollander, 
or Mexican. 

Estimates of this character, no matter by whon prepared, if based on any reliable 
statistics will furnish results demonstrating the utter absurdity, from an American 
I)ointof view, of the percentage plan of restriction. • 

If we are to amend our immigration laws so as to maintain or raise the standard of 
American citizeniEMp and insure the perpetuity of the American Nation, we should 
not commit ourselves to admit the peoples of the earth in any such proportions aa. 
called for by this plan. 

HOW JAPANESE IMMIORATION WOULD INCREASE. 

In estimates of this kind it must be borne in mind that the basic factor of native 
bom under the Gulick plan will be taken from the 1920 census, which will be first 
available in 1922. There is an incentive for a large birth record prior to that date. 
It may, or may not, have any significance that during the five years of Dr. Gulick 's 
activity in the interests of this matter, 1914 to 1919, Japan sent over 20,232 picture 
brides who have faithfully performed their allotted task of increasing the Japanese 
birth record. 

If there be an undesirable element in our immigration, which will not intermariy 
or assimilate, it may not therefore be so much the actual number admitted as their 
future increase which should give us most pause. It should be remembered that in 
California the official records show that in certain localities where they have con- 
centrated the Japanese have a birth rate five times as great as the whites, although 
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their femalee, in proportion to males, are only perhaps one-fourth as numerous as 
among the whites. Under such conditions it would be only a question of time when 
the Ja|>anese in this country would exceed in numbers another race whidi at this 
time might be twenty times as numerous here. Even the advantage which the ot^er 
race mi^t have at the start in allotment because of its number of naturalized citizens 
would not prevent it being overtaken in time. 

EVAJ^OELIZINO JAPANB8B FOR CITIZBNSHrP. 

The proposed measure makes all Asiatics here or to come eligible to citizenship and 
encourages their coming inasmuch as it fixes a proportion within which th^y may be 
admitted) while under existing understanding they are classed as undesirable. 

Dr. Gulick says in his pamphlet, published in 1915, ''Hawaii's American-Japanese 
Problem, * * as quoted in the first article: 

*'If as Asiatics they (the Japanese) maintain their traditional conception of Grod, 
nature, and man; of male and female; of husband and wife; of parent and child; of 
ruler and ruled; of the State and the individual; the permanent nmintenance in 
Hawaii of American democracy » American homes, and Ajnerican liberty is impossible. ' ' 
The Japanese bom and educated in Japan, with very rare exceptions, certainly do 
retain tnese conceptions even while living in the United States. 

Dr. Gulick again says that the Japanese bom here and taught in our public 8cho<^ 
are not thereby prepared for American citizenship since they are drilled before and 
after public school nours at home and by Japanese teachera, most of whom do not 
speak English and '*many of whom have little acquaintance and no sympathy with 
American institutions or a Christian civilization. ' ' 

Why then is Dr. Gulick so solicitous to have the United States establish a principle 
by wmch the Japanese will be formally Pecognized as desirable immigrants and citizens 
and encour^ conditions which will greatly increase the number of native-boni 
Japanese? The answer appears in the same pamphlet, and is quoted below: 

GULICK 'S EXFERDiENTAL FLAN. 

'^Is it not axiomatic that the successful welding together of the many races now in 
Hawaii in such wise as to make possible the maintenance of genuine democracy, with 
progressive victory over graft, lust, venereal disease, and alcohol, depenc^ njKm the 
substantial Ghristianization of the rising generation of Asiatics?' ' * * * 

'^ American and Asiatic civlizaticms rest on postulates fundamentally different and 
antagonistic. The two civilizations can not be assimilated, but this does not prevent 
an Asiatic under proper social conditions from giving up his inherited civilization 
and adopting the American. Exactly because Hawaii is tne meeting place of so many 
diverse races is the propaganda and practice of vital Christianity tM more preesnig. ' ' 

Evidently Dr. Gnlick is satisfied, notwitiistanding all tte difficulties he points out, 
that a Japemese may be turned into a valuable American citizen by acceptance of 
Christiamty, assisted doubtless by other minor ag^icies. 

It would appear, therefore, that Dr. Gulick, in promoting his "new oriental policy^ ' 
and urging tne adoption of his proposed ''constructive immigration" legtelatkm, 10 
willing to risk a grave meaiance to American dtizenship and the safety of the Americfin 
Republic in order to promote a doubtful experiment in evangelization. 

But should we permit Dr. Giilick's optimistic enthusiasm in evangeUaation to lead 
the Nation into serious difficulties? And will the Japanese Crovemment encoma^ «r 
permit the Christianizing of its people in return for our indorsement of Dr. •Guhck^s 
^* new oriental policy? ' ' And if tne Japanese are unanimously or generally evanffelized 
under this arrangement, may we safely assume that they will at once lose sdl those 
characteristics which have made them, in Dr. Oniiok's opinion, ^^r material for 
American citizenship? 

1 do not wish to be considered a pessimist, but it would be untruthful to say timt I 
do not entertain grave doubts in the matter. 

A QUESTION OP POLICY. 

Dp. Gulick insists, too, that the United States will benefit by the proposed law, 
as the number of Japanese immigrants admitted will be less than imder existing con- 
ditions. He declares that in m8, 10,213 Japanese were admitted, and that in 191 S 
the number will be 12.000; and that the number admitted under his plan, even on 
a 10 per cent basis, will be much less. As shown later, he is deaiiy misti^en on this 
point, but concede for the moment that he is right . 

Dr. Gulick fiunkly allows that the adtUt Japanese, when he arrives here, is an un- 
desirable American citizen, and that even the American-bom Japanese, under exist- 
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ing conditions, is not likely to make a good citijsen. His figures prove that the Jap- 
anese Government is steadily violating the spirit of the ''g^itlemen's agreement/' 
under which the Japanese were to be kept out; and yet he recommends urgently that 
we formally recoonae the Japanese as eligible to citizenship and encourage ih&m to 
come in by etitabushing an annual Japanese immigration quota. 

Dr. GtiUck claims Ami»ican citiaenship, but I am at a loss to imdeistand his reason- 
ing. It would seem to me, under such circumstances, since the Japanese make poor 
citiaens and the Japanese Government is ddiberatdy violating the intent of the agree- 
ment, a staunch American citizen would ui;ge our Government to cancel at once the 
''gentlemen's agreement," to stop the importation of ''picture brides," to bar further 
Japanese immigration, and to encourage tne individual States to pass alien land laws. 

In other words, the first cave of an American citiz^i would naturally be for the f»x>- 
' tection of American institutions and the American frandiise, rather than solicitude 
to meet the demands, inconsistent and probably haimful to us, of a foreign nation, 
however friendly we might be with that nation. ' 

THE FLAN INCREASES JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 

It has been suggested already that the bad faith of Japan in shipping to us each 
year 10,000 or mcae JaDanese in violation of the letter and spirit of fiie gentlemen's 
agreement is not a gooa reason for formal recognition by us of the Japanese as immi- 
^frants and citizens, even if thereby we receive annually a smaller innux l^ally than 
18 now forced on us ille^lly. While Dr. Gulick claims the admissions will be smaller, 
the facts contradict him. He has published tables showing the highest allotment 
to Japan annually imder the percentage plan as 5,800. But this estimate is for 1918 
and preceding years based on the assumption that the plan had been put into effect 
in 1910. He offers no figures for the future in which we are really concerned, so far 
as I have read, except in an article published in the New York Independent in May. 
1919, wherein he declares that the Japanese immigration under this plan in 1935 ynli 
not exceed 5,400. 

I have carried Dr. Gulick's tables beyond 1918, where he stops them, and far into 
the future — 200 years — which is short enough time to consider in the life of a peat 
nation like this. The details of those tables will be reserved for another article. 
This summary will suffice for present purposes. 

If the Gulick plan were in force on July 1, 1919, and no immigrants were admitted 
in excess of the "allotment" to each race, the Japanese immigration for each of the 
years 1919, 1920, and 1921 would be cut down to 2,500. In 1922 it would be 7,500— 
the census lor 1920 being then available with the record of native-bom. In 1923 or 
1924 the allotment would be increased by 10 per cent of the number of present resi- 
dents who would have become naturalized, say less than 25 per cent, 50,000; and eadi 
year thereafter it would be increased by 10 per cent of the number of those immi- 
grants coming in five years before who had become citizens. 

The annual immigration in either 1923 or 1924 would therefore jump to a figure in 
excess of 12,500, and would steadily increase thereafter, reaching 16,000 in 1933 and 
23,000 in 1943. 

INCREASE IN JAPANESE POPULATION. 

The increase in total Japanese population is. however, the important and the 
alarming feature. At present the records in Calilomia show a net annual increase of 
Japanese population^ due to excess of births over deaths, of between 3i and 4 per cent. 
Assuming that this increase will be only 2 per cent in the future, and that the total 
Japanese population in 1923 will be 300,000 (the present population is estimated at 
250,000), the population including immigration would double in less than 20 years. 
In 1943 It would be 875,000. 

At the same rate in 40 years from 1923 the Japanese population of the United States 
under operation of the Gulick plan would be, in round figures 2,000,000; in 80 years, 
10,000,000; in 140 years, 100,000,000. 

Long before then the white race would have succumbed in the economic competi- 
tion and the world's glorious Republic would have become a Province of Japan. 

Results under the gentlemen's a^eement as now operated by Japan will be slower 
of attainment but equally certain in the end. 

ALL ASIATICS ELIOTBLB. 

The bill makes all Asiatics on admission to the United States eligible for citizen- 
ship . The effect of this in the Territory of Hawaii would be to create at once a citizenry 
of Japanese almost equal in number to the voters of all other races combined and four 
times as numerous as those of the Caucasian or any other race. 

S. Doc. 55, 67-1 S 
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These Japanese would manage Hawaii— not as a Territory of the United States but 
as a Province of Japan. The testimony offered on this score in these articles is con- 
vincing. 

Anomer effect of this pro>dsion would be to permit the newly made citizens in 
Hawaii to come to the mainland and swell the number of their race in Califoniia. 
They would come, as they are eager to settle in Califomia because of its superior 
advantages in many ways. They could come many thousands strong and stillleave 
enough of their race in Hawaii to control it. They are not supposed to come to the 
mainland now imder the '^gentlemen's agreement.'' 

There are many Asiatics who are less desirable as citizens and immigrants than the 
Japanese. Our objections to the Japanese are based on grounds which are in a measure 
creditable to them; but certain other Asiatics, while not offering the danger in eco- 
nomic competition which we find in the Japanese, are objectionable on other grounds — 
sanitary, physical, and mental. 

THE STUDENT PBOVISION. 

The student provision permits any number of "students" to come in, and no pro- 
vision is made as to their occupation while here or as to their return. Under this 
provision many thousands of Japanese could come into the United States, attend 
school for a few months, and then distribute themselves through the country as 
laborers. This is so patent that it seems strange it should have escaped the attenticm 
of the framers of the bill. 

AN ASYLUM POR THE PERSECUTED. 

Again, it is proposed that any alien claiming religious persecution in his own coun- 
try, either in overt act or through law or reflation, shall be admitted into this coun- 
try on application and become at once eligible for citizenship. 

This country can not longer afford to serve as an asylum for everyone claiming pear- 
secution elsewhere, however unfitted he may be for American citizenship, if we are 
to maintain a standard of citizenship which will insure the perpetuity of the Nation. 

Under the provision named we would have to admit without question every Russian 
Jew, every Armenian, and every Christian Asiatic who might be persecuted in his 
own countpr. There would be m all of these classes individuals who would make 
desirable citizens, but it would be unwise to pledge ourselves to admit everyone who 
applied. 

It can not be doubted that the responsible heads of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ of America, and nearly all — ^possibly all — of the 1,000 national committee- 
men who stood sponsors for the "new oriental policy" and the percentage plan for 
restriction of immigration put forth in the name of the League of Constructive Immi- 
gration Legislation had no knowledge of the facts given to the public in these articles 
and no conception of the results which may be feared from any encouragement of 
Asiatic immigration. 

SUGGESTED SAFEGUARDS. 

Consideration of the facts presented in these articles naturally su^ested the follow- 
ing as points worthy at least of careful thought on the part of Unde Sam in connection 
with the immipation problem: 

Why not decide now and for all time that our immigration policy, our naturalization 
policy, and all our national policies shall be based, not on what someone else desires 
or demands, but on what is best for the comfort and happiness of the loyal American 
citizen, for the maintenance of the American home, and for the preservution of the 
American Nation? 

If it be wise to restrict immigration, and our experience indicates that it is wise 
to do so, why not decide on the number we care to admit each year, and select them 
from the most desirable who present themselves, regardless of the number of their 
respective races who are already here? Let eadi applicant be judged on individual 
merit. 

So far as the Japanese are concerned, since the facts conclusively demonstrate 
that their continued immigration threaten our labor, our industries, our economic 
life, and eventually our existence as a nation, why hesitate to adopt at once the only 
remedial measures which can save us. These remedies, as originally suggested by 
me, are: 

First. Cancellation of the "gentlemen's agreement." 

Second. Exclusion of "picture brides " 
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Third. Absolute exclusion of Japanese as immigrants, as other Asiatics are ex- 
cluded. 

Fourth. Confirmation and leRalizaticm of the principle that Asiatics shall be forever 
barred from American citizenship. 

Fifth. Amendment of section 1 of Article XIY of the Federal Constitution so as to 
provide that no child bom in the United States of foreign parents shall be eligible to 
American citizenship unless both parents are eligible to such citizenship. 

OUR INTERBSTB OR JAJPAn'S? 

Against these suggestions there will be raiced at once the objection that all or any 
p^ of the measures proposed will hurt Japan's {nride, and must not be attempted. 
There does not occur to me any other objection that might be offered. 

They should not hurt Japan's pride, for they are based on economic and not on 
racial grounds. They are in e£(ect the same measures which she enforces against the 
Chinese and Koreans, who are, too, of the yellow race, and for predeely similar reasons. 
They are measures enforced against Japan by Canada and Australia, notwithstanding 
that Great Britain is Japan's ally. And the Paris conference declined to consider 
Japan's demand for reco^tion of the question under the head of '^Racial discrimi- 
nation," because Australia most vigorously protested, and because Japan's claim was 
inconsistent and untenable. 

And if, notwithstanding all this, Japan shall insist that her pride will be hurt if we 
protect oun elves in the manner indicated, and that we must not do it, then it would 
seem to be up to the American Nation to say, very politely, that, much as it pains 
us to run counter to the susceptibilities of our good friends in Japan, our first care 
must be for the perpetuity of American institutions, and the freedom and happiness 
of our people, as the first consideration of Japan must be for her own people and tiieir 
ideals. 

Article IV. Our Japanese Problem. 

THE "gentlemen's AGREEMENT" AND THE PERCENTAGE RESTRICTION PLAN— GROSS 
VIOLATIONS OP THE AGREEMENT — THE PROPOSED PLAN WILL LARGELY INCRBASB 
THE PRESENT ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION — EITHER PLAN IN TIME WILL MAKE A JAPANESE 
PROVINCE OF THIS COUNTRY — A MATHEMATICAL DEMONSTRATION. 

[From the Saonmento B«e, July 29, 1919.] 

The Saturday Evening Post is the first American magazine of large circulation 
published in an Atlantic environment to give a fair, intelligent, statesmanlike, and 
American presentation of the vexed subject of Japanese immigration. 

This is done in a lengthy article by Herbert Quick under the title "Seventeen 
Year People," published in the issue of June 28th, and devoted to a consideration 
of the undesirable, damaging, and locust-like elements which descend upon American 
citizenship through the open immigration gates, and from which we must be pro- 
tected if American institutions are to be preserved. 

OUR COUNTRY. 

Mr. Quick puts the matter fairly when he says in effect that this is our country 
and we are under no obligations to admit any foreigner; that we should tactfullv 
but firmlv let the world know that we claim the right to exclude anyone we wish 
to exclude; that the life of this democracy depends upon the sort of immigrants 
admitted; that the discussion of the Japanese immigration problems should be encour- 
aged and not frowned upon; that there is nothing discreditable to the Japanese in 
our attitude on this question; that we will not admit them because they do not and 
can not assimilate, and because, in economic competition, they drive our people 
to the wall; that we will not admit immigration freely unaer such conditions from 
any coujitry, no matter what the consideration offered or the consequences involved; 
anil that we have the right to make such a decision and the power to enforce it. 

MTHY WE SHOULD NOT ADMIT JAPANESE. 

He says: *' We have become unfitted for competition with such a race as the Japan- 
ese. It is because they know their superiority^ to us in industrial competition that 
they desire to come, such of them as do so desire. 

They come to imderlive us and drive us to the wall unless we adjust ourselves 
to their competition. They can pay more for land than an American can pay, and 
prosper at the higher prices; and this means that they have the f)ower to establish a 
lower scale of actual wages. " 
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NBYBR AGAIN. 

And again he says: ''One of our most insoluble troubles as a Nation rises from 
the existence among us of a colored race; and, make no mistake, we shall never allow 
another similar problem to grow up among us. '' 

MAT THS EAST SEE THE LIGHT. 

The principles outlined by the Saturday Evening Poet author are precisely the 
principles for which the Pacific coast has contended for many years; they are the 
principles for which California contended when she attempted to protect her little 
girls by compelling grown Japanese youths to attend separate scaools, and when 
she attemptea to protect her agricultural population by passing an alien land law; 
they are the principles which up to this time it has been difficult fcH* a man east of the 
Rockies to appreciate or understand, while he insisted that the Pacific coast attitude 
is simply a manifestation of racial prejudice against a friendly nation. 

AN ECONOinC ONE. 

The question is an economic rather than a racial one, and where the element of 
race enters as a factor there is no question of inferiority involved. It has been suf- 
ficiently demonstrated th&t the Japanese can not be transformed in the melting pot 
into desirable material for citizenship, as can most Europeans; and that in the attempt 
to so transform him the white people of this Republic must go to the wall. 

ENOUGH REASON. 

That is sufficient reason for refusing to permit the entrance of Japanese; and when 
Japan insists that such refusal is humiliating to her pride she is indulging in diplo- 
matic camouflage in order to win her point. She will follow that policy as long as 
it promises success. 

QUICK MISLED. 

While the author of the Saturday Evening Post article has admirably outlined the 
principles upon which the great problem must be solved for the permanent protec- 
tion 01 the American Republic, he has been misled in two important matters con- 
cerning existing conditions and the imminence of the danger. 

gentlemen's AGREEMENT AND OUUGK PLAN. 

He says, for instance, concerning the present arrangement, that ''Japan and the 
United States are working imder a gentlemen's agreement under which Ji^>ane0e 
laborers do not come to the United States. It is a gentlemen's agreement, whidi 
is kept in a gentlemanly manner;" and again that ''Japan keeps her agreement 
faithfully, but she is not satisfied." 

VIOLATES IT. 

The fact is that there could not be more flagrant violation of a gentiemen's agree- 
ment than Japan has been guilty of in this case. 

She boasts that she always keeps her agreements, and through skillful propaganda 
some Americans have commenced to believe so. Her bad faith is boldly placarded 
on her record in China, in Korea, in Manchuria, in Siberia, in Shantung, where those 
who have had relations with her have experienced it, and where the student and 
investigator may readily read it. In this immigration matter the record, as will be 
shown, is unmistakable. 

MISLED BT GULICK. 

Herbert Quick has been misled again into believing, on the authority of Sidney L. 
Gulick, that the bill proposed by Gulick in the name of the League for Constructive 
Immigration Legislation, restricting immigration to a percentage basis, would per- 
manently "conmie oriental iminigration to Umita of absolute hannlessness/' and 
that it would therefore satisfactorily solve the Japanese problem. 

On the contrary, the Gulick plan would insure a greater immigration from Japan 
than is now coming to us, and by which in time the Pacific coast, and ultimately 
the Nation, would be submerged. 
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JAPAN'S VIOLATION OF AGREEMENT. 



The gentlemen's aCTeement provides a j^uaranty on Japan's part that she will 
not pennit Japanese laborers to come to this country. But every year a number of 
Japanese.^uaranteed by Japan under the agreement, are turned back at our entry 
poJ^ by United States customs officials because of indisputable evidence that these 
men are laborers. 

HER EXPLANATION A JOKE, 

Japan's explanation is that it is not practicable for her to avoid being made the 
victim of deception at times by those seeking to come to the United States. 

The statement that the Government of Japan would not know, or could not readily 
ascertain, the occupation and intimate personal history of any one of her subjects 
will be hailed as a ]oke by anyone familiar with the German-like intelligence system 
maintained by that Government. 

12,000 COMING. 

Japan sent us last year over 10,000 immigrants. This year there will be 12,000, 
according to Dr. Gulick. Each immigrant comes bearing Japan's passport and her 
word as a gentleman that the newcomer is not a laborer. 

Most of them will be found at labor, skilled and unskilled, within a few weeks 
after they step ashore. 

Japan may class them as dilettanti for passport purposes, but they are labcwrers 
in fact or intent before they start, because of the chance of earning here from fiv^ to 
ten times what they can in Japan. Our officials admit them presumably because 
there is no evidence to disprove Japan's assurance. 

50,000 "nonlaborers." 

Since Japan passed her word as a gentleman in this matter in 1907 there have set' 
tied in Cahforma alone about 50,000 Japanese, duly certified as nonlaborers. 

The number is ascertained by comparing Califomia's Japanese population in 1907 
and 1918, and making aUowance for the recorded births and deaths in that interval . 

It is comparatively easy for any investigator to satisfy himself that most of these 
immigrants secured places at once as laborers, and, with exception of those who grad- 
uated into bosses, have been laborers since. 

Of those who did not labor the greater part went into gainful occupations that, 
directly or indirectly, displaced white residents and American citizens. 

PICTURE BRIDES. 

In less than five years paat Japim has sent over 20,323 "picture brides," of which 
number all but 6,864 came to the mainland . Most of these picture brides are laborers, 
doing a man's work in field or shop, and incidentally bearing children, frequently 
at the rate of one per year. 

ALL VIOLATIONS. 

Every Japanese who came to this country since the date of the agreement in 1907, 
and who has earned his livelihood by labor since, scwes a violation of the agreement 
and of Japan's word; and anyone familiar with the situation knows that these viola- 
tions are alreadv numbered by the tens of thousands. 

No; Japan's bad faith and Uncle Sam's blind complaisance have made a scrap 
of paper of the eentlemen's agreement. 

If Japan is to be permitted to continue sending these people in at the rate of 12,000* 
a year through the immigration office, and unnumbered others across the border, 
let us at least cease to fool ourselves as to what is occurring and who is responsible 
therefor. 

GULICK PLAN WORSE STILL. 

Now, as to the remedy, enticingly offered by Sidney Gulick and his League for 
Constructive Immigration Legislation in his proposed percentage pllin for restricting 
immigration. Dr. Gulick explains — and Herbert Quick accepts the explanation — 
that as Japan is faithfully keeping the gentlemen's agreement, the percentage immi- 
gration plan is a desirable thing because the Japanese immigration under it will be 
less than under the present agreement. 
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A PARALLEL. 

Assuming — for the moment only — that Japanese immigration under the Gulick 
plan would be less, the plea to adopt the plan is a piece of quiet and of course unin- 
tentional humor. The case is parallel witn that of the hi^way robber who, havine 
exacted annual tribute of $10,000 to $12,000 in violation of his word **as a gentleman,'^ 
inakes a proposition to his victim that for certain valuable concessions and considera- 
tions he will inaue:uratQ a plan under which he claims the tribute shall be much less, 
though it wiU really be more in a short while. 

WILL JAPANIZE US. 

In the present case the consideration demanded is the permanent acceptance of 
the Japanese as inmiigrants and citizens. 

The plan proposed, too, while it is guaranteed to decrease Japanese immigration, 
as now sent in violation of the gentlemen's agreement, wiU really increase it. 

THE OnUCK TABLE OP RESULTS. 

The Gulick plan proposes to restrict the immigration from any race in any year to 
a percentage, say 10, of (a) the American-bom children of that race, ^iccording to the 
census of 1920 when the figures are available, and, imtil then, according to the census 
of 1910; plus (6) the naturalized members of the race according to the last census; 
plus (c) the members naturalized since such census (and the Bureau of Naturalization 
IS instructed to compile and furnish such data annually). 

Tables are offered in support of the contention that the percentage plan would per- 
mit less Japanese immigration than the present arrangement with Japan. But these 
tables deal only with the past, showing that if the proposed measure had been adopted 
in 1910 the highest annual "allotment" to Japan between 1910 and 1918 would have 
been 5.800, while the average immigration was greater, being 10,000 in 1918. 

In addition. Dr. Gulick in the New York Independent of May 10, 1919, claimed that 
the Japanese immigration under his plan would be 40 per cent less in 1935 than had 
entered the United States in 1917, i. e., 40 per cent less tlum 8,991, say 5,400. 

Gulick*s tables, however, avoid showing results under the plan in future years; 
and no mention is made of the fact that the bill provides for admissionfl outside the 
"allotment," which would multiple that allotment several fold. 

WHAT WILL REALLY HAPPEN. 

Let us assume that the bill will be passed by Congress this year, and see what the 
future would have in store for us. The Japanese allotment for each of the years 1919, 
1920, and 1921 would be, in rough numbers, 2,500, being 10 per cent of the native- 
bom Japanese, according to the census of 1910. 

In 1922 the figures for the census of 1920 would be available, and based on a native- 
bom population in 1920 of 75,000 (easily demonstrable by statistics and the birthrate), 
the Japanese allotment would jump at once to 7,500. 

In 1923 the allotment would receive its first addition from the naturalized element, 
as it would take five vears for aliens to receive final papers. If it be assumed that 
50 per cent of the a<fult Japanese now imder the American fiag could and would 
qualify for citizenship, this factor would be 100,000, and 10,000 would be added to 
the annual allotment, making it 17,500. 

If it be assumed that only 20 to 25 per cent would qualify, the factor would be 50,000, 
and 5,000 would be added to the allotment, making the total 12,500. Even in this 
case the allotment would be in excess of the high mark of actual immigration for 1918, 
or of that estimated for 1919. 

It may be said in passing, however, that a race demanding American citizenship, 
which fails to qualify at least 50 per cent of those here, after five years' residence, is 
not good material for citizenship; they are here for their profit, and not for our benefit; 
and if they will not make good citizens, they are ujideorable as inmiigrants and per- 
manent residents. 

"allotment" only a PART OF DfMIORATION. 

But the allotment is only a small measure of the inmiigration which must be ad- 
mitted under the provisions of the Gulick bill. Every immigrant who comes in and 
every one now here is entitled to bring, or send for, a wife (and "picture brides'* 
are wives under Japan's procedure) and certain relatives; and "students," who 
may turn at once to labor, and those who claim to be objects of religious persecution 
must be admitted, without limit or restriction. 
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So that the ''allotment" may be only one-hall, or one-quarter, or even a smaller 
proportion of the actual immigration for the year, and the Japanese immigration in 
1923 might be anywhere between 30,000 and 75,000. 

These misleading tables and statements claiming less immigration under the per- 
centage plan than under the present ajq-eement, have been published for two years 
or more past, while the authonzed versions of the proposed bill given out at the same 
time contained the provisions above noted and others. Within the past few weeks, 
under public criticism, modification of some of these provisions has been made, but 
their presence in the original bill sufficiently indicates the intent of the authors 
thereof. 

THE GREAT MENACE — N ON ASSIMILATION AND BIRTH RATE. 

The real menace in Japanese immigration is fo\ind in three elements. The Japanese 
do not intermarry with the whites and are never assimilated; they have a birth rate 
^;reatly in excess of the average in this country; and the white race can not ^e them 
in economic competition. 

The Japanese oirth rate per thousand in Sacramento City and elsewhere in Cali- 
fornia where opportunity for comparison exists is five times as great as that of the 
white population, as shown by State board of health records. 

In Ix)s Angeles Countv, the most populous county in the State, the Japanese births 
for the month of May, ldl9, outside of the incorporated cities, were one-tnird as many 
as the white births in those districts. (Los Angeles Times, June 30, 1919.) The 
suburban and county population of Los Angeles County is large. 

In San Joaquin County during the six months ending July 1, 1919, there were 
282 births. Of this number 113 were to native-born American parents, 104 were to 
Japanese, and the remaining 65 to European foreigners. There were 178 white births 
and 245 deaths; and 104 Japanese births and only 17 deaths, i. e., the deaths among 
the whites exceeded the births by 40 per cent' tne deaths among the Japanese were 
only one-sixth of the births. (Stockton Record, July 19, 1919.) 

The actual number of Japanese immigrants therefore does not affqrd an adequate 
idea of the danger that their coming creates for this country. The number, however 
small, concentrates in a few chosen localities, thus making their numbers and their 
racial characteristics tell so that in economic competition they displace the whites. 
As more of their race come in, other localities are selected and the same plan fol- 
lowed. 

Europeans, even of objectionable peoples, would intermarry and in time be assimi- 
lated^ but the Japanese, never. 

It IS evident with these racial characteristics and economic advantages, and their 
overwhelming birth rate, it would require only time for a few hundrea thousand 
Japanese to displace millions of Americans. Even the handicap of a small natursdized 
population at nrst would only delay the inevitable result under the percentage im- 
migration plan) while the advocates of that plan insist it would keep tJie Japanese 
proportion down permanently. 

Make a table showing the "allotments" and birth and population statistics for 20 
years under the percentage plan, for the Japanese and any other race, conceding 
that the Japanese at tJie start have only one-twentieth as many naturalized citizens 
as the other race, but their birth rate is five times as great. 

In 20 years, the Japanese annual births will equal their axmual immigration allot- 
ment, and that 20-to-l proportion, notwithstanding the comparatively small Jap- 
anese allotment, will show each five years a slow decrease as to immigrants, and a 
rapid decrease as to total population. 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN 25 TEARS. 

Under the Gulick plan the Japanese will steadily gain on any and all races which 
Bend over immigrants, first, because the allotment factor of their native bom under 
the 1920 census will represent a greater proportion of their naturalized citizens than 
will be the case with any other race; and, second, because those who find admission 
will reproduce much more rapidly than the immigrants of any other race. 

To (fcmonstrate mathematically that the percentage plan will materially increase 
even the present Japanese immigration unfairly sent to us under violation of the 
"gentlemen's agreement," I have prepared a table along the lines followed by Dr. 
Gulick, but showing what he does not show — the results of the next 25 years, if Con- 
gress should adopt me plan this year. 

That the plan might have every reasonable chance consistent with the facts, to 
make a good showing, the table is based on the following assumptions: That all pro- 
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visions allowing immigration in excess of the annual "allotment," will be stricken 
from the bill; that only 50,000 Japanese will qualify for citizenship five years hence; 
that of the new inmiigrants coming in each year, two-fifths only Will qualify at the 
end of five years' residence; that tiie native-bom Japanese under the census of 1920 
will number 75,000; that the total Japanese population in the United States in 1923 
will be only 3()0,060, and that the annual increase in population due to excess of 
births over deaths, will .be 2 per cent (the present record in California is nearly 4 per 
cent). 

And this is what the table shows. The total Japanese immigration admitted under 
the allotment for each of the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, will be only 2,500. In 1922 
there will be 7,500; in 1923, 12,600 (7,500 plus 5,100); in 1933, 16,316 (7,500 plus 
8,816); in 1943, 22,987 (7,500 plus 15,487). 

The partial increase of population measured by birtJis less deaths will be, in 1923, 
6,000; in 1938, 9,800; in 1943, 16,100. 

The total annual net increase in population, measured by the last two factors, will 
be 18,600 in 1923 and 39,000 in 1943. 

The total Japanese population of the United States will be — at the end of 1923 — 
318,600; at the end of 1933, 542,000; at the end of 1943, 875,000. 

Present conditions justify the prediction that most of this population will be cen- 
tered in the Pacific Coast States, and that one-half to two-thirds will be in Cali- 
fornia. That number of Japanese will go far toward owning those States, economi- 
cally speaking, and Japanese immigration in the years following can take possession 
in turn of the more favored of the remaining States, until all that seem worth while 
to discriminating Japanese taste have been fully colonized. 

LOOKmO AHEAD 100 YEARS. 

But let us look still further ahead into Hie future. Twenty-five years should be 
but as a month in the life of a great nation like ours. Under the percentage plan for 
restricting immigration, our Japanese population will have increased nearly three- 
fold in 20 years ttom 1923. To oe exact, the increase is 266 percent, the native-born 
under the 1920 census, a fixed annual amount, contributing 50 per cent, and the 
other 216 per cent being composed of the naturalized element of the annual allotment, 
plus the annual births, and lees the deaths — ^a constantly increasing amo\int. 

At that same rate in 40 years from 1923, the Japanese population of the United 
States under operation of the Gulick plan would be, in round figures, 2,000,000; in 
80 years, 10,000,000; in 140 years, 100,000,000; in 160 years, 216,000,000. 

Long before then the white race would have succumbed in the economic compe- 
tition and the world's glorious Republic would have become a Province of Japan. 

The objection will be made to these tables that the ratio of increase used in pre- 
paring them will not be maintained; that if it were, the Japanese population of the 
united States in a few hundred years would run into billions. 

It is undoubtedly true that the ratio used will not permanently maintain. Those 
who have made close study of this subject say that the birth rate of a race decreases 
with higher standards of living and adaptation to western civilization; but the)r also 
say that in a case of the kind under consideration the invading race maintains a 
superior birth rate at least until the invaded race has succumbed through economic 
competition or force of arms. 

In my tables there has been used a ratio which is only one-half of the present ratio 
of natural increase of the Japanese in California. The ratio in Hawaii is about the 
same as in California. That half ratio, augmented by immigration, doubles the 
population in 20 years. In Jap^n at present the population without immigration 
doubles in about 50 years it is said. 

If the Japanese continue to come into the United States the rate of increase here 
will not drop to the present standard of Japan for many generations in all probability. 

The reasons are that 90 per cent of those admitted here in the past 20 years were 
between 14 and 44 years oi ag5. They were in the viffor of life and, with imported 
"picture bride," arid with the incentive of citizenship for native-bom children, 
established a high birth rate. The clearly defined policy of Japan in "peaceful 
penetration " of this country will continue to send over the same class of immimnts 
who will rapidljr reproduce and conditions here as to land ownership and control will 
encourage such increase. The continued influx of this vigorous element alone would 
maintain here a higher birth rate tlian in Japan, and when the Japanese birth rate 
here drops to the standard in Japan or even lower it will still be far aoove the average 
white birth rate here. 

So that at best all that critics of these figures can hope for is that the final collapse 
of the American Republic under the proposed percentage immigration plan may be 
postponed a generation or two. 
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ReeaHfl under the gentlemen's agreement as now operated by Japan will be slower 
of attainment but e<|ually certain in the end. 
l^is is the situation which we face. What is the remedy? 

WE HAVE THREE ALTBRNATrVBS. 

Herbert Quick has properly sensed the importance of the Japanese problem to the 
American people. But ne did not, apparently, have the information which would 
have shown him the extreme gravity of the existing situation and tiie danger that lies 
either in a continuance of present conditions or in the adoption of the plan proposed 
by the Lea^ie for Constructive Immigration Legislation. 

Those things are made plain by the facts and figures contained in this article and 
the three preceding ones puMished last month. 

At present, apparently, there are three alternative courses open to the United 
States in Uiis matter. It may either: 

1. Continue the present arrangement and permit Japan to send us a steady and 
increasing stream of Japanese labor under cover of the gentlemen's agreement, though 
in flagrant violation of its express terms; or, 

2. Replace the gentlemen s agreement by the Gulick League i)lan for restricting 
immigration upon a percentage basis and incidentally insuring Asiatics admission to 
the country as immigrants and citizens in a guaranteed proportion; or, 

3. Cancel the gentlemen's agreement and join Canada and Australia in barring 
Japanese and all undesirable Asiatics from citizenship or permanent residence in the 
country as a measure of protection for the white race and American institutions. 

CONSEQUENCE OP THE PRESENT PLAN. 

It has been shown that under the present plan the Japanese population in this coun 
try has multiplied sixfold since 1900, while the Chinese population has decreased over 
one-half; that the Japanese births in California multiplied twentyfold in the past 12 
years; that the Japanese birth rate per thousand in communities in that State ia five 
times as great as that of the whites; that in industries and entire communities whites 
have been displaced by Japanese, who by concentration make their niunbers count; 
tJiat California sees ahead of her the fate of Hawaii, which already is hopelessly 
Japanese; that the Japanese in Hawaii comprise half the total population and more 
than four times that of any other race, and now dominate social ana political matters, 
while in a comparatively few years they will rule the territorv by the votes of native- 
bom Japanese who are not Americans but Japanese in sympathies, ideals, and loj^alty ; 
that what has happened in Hawaii and is steadily progressing in California will be 
brought about inevitably in time in other favored portions of the United States imder 
continuance of existing conditions until eventually this country becomes a province 
of Japan. 

CONSEQUENCES UNDER GULICK LEAQE PLANS. 

So far as concerns the second alternative, the GuUck League plan, the facts presented 
show that it promises much but performs little; that under it tne tide of Japanese 
immigration coming in in gross violation of the gentlemen's agreement would not be 
lessfflied but would oe steadily increased ; that it formally indorses as desirable immi- 

Sants and citizens members of a race which experience has shown can not be assimi- 
ted into our Nation and which in economic competition has driven the white race to 
the wall wherever the two have met; and that any indorsement of the plan by intelli- 
gent and loyal Americans must have been given in ignorance of these facts necessarily. 

THE EXCLUSION PLAN. 

The plain statement of the case should remove either the first or second alternative 
course from further serious consideration by the country. There remains, then, the 
third course — cancellation of the gentlemen's agreement and absolute exclusion for the 
future of Japanese and other undesirable or economically dangerous Asiatics, either 
as immigrants or citizens. « 

That course certainly would prevent spread of the evil, so far as spread thereof may 
be legally or justly prevented, and it is obviously, as shown by careful consideration 
of the situation, tne only method by which an>[ adequate remedy may be applied. 

Even that remedy will fail to effect a ciure in Hawaii for many generations, if it 
ever can be done, and districts of the Pacific coast must bear for years the burden 
placed upon them by the bad faith of Japan and the blind complaisance of Washington. 
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As Herbert Quick says, this Nation has the right and power to protect itself in this 
way. There are only two areuments that have been or can be offered a^inst it, and 
bom have been gently uiged by Dr. Gulick in his campai^ and would have been 
pressed, doubtless, upon the House Committee on Immi^tion had it, in compliance 
with the request made, held executive sessions on the subject. 

THB HURT TO JAPAN'S PRIDB. 

One aigument is that such a coiu-se would be hurtful to the pride of Japan, a friendly 
nation. 

Japan's pride can be hurt only if it insists on being hurt when she demands and is 
-refused an unfair and unjust thing and a thing which she in tiun has fairly and juBtly 
:refused to other nations of her own color — ^to wit, Korea and China. 

And if she does insist on feeling humiliated, or so declares, shall we be governed in 
our conduct of this nation by the false pride, even of a friendly power, or by the 
.unmistakable requirements of our own safety? 

THE MAILED FIST. 

The other argument is that if Japan resents oiur action in the matter the peace of 
the world may be disturbed, meaning that the United States may have to go to war. 

Is it not about time that the world, and particuli^ly the United States, ceased to 
accord to Japan everything she demands, just or unjust, under the threat, sometimes 
veiled and sometimes outspoken, that otherwise she will not play in our back yud 
and may even throw bricks through our exposed windows? 

What kind of Americanism is it that demands or suggests such a humiliating national 
policy when we are plainly in the right and when our compliance with demands or 
even acceptance of existing conditions spells certain danger and possible disaster to 
the American home and American institutions? 

Herbert Quick says, referring to the countries of Asia, **We simply will not admit 
immigration from those countries freely, no matter what the consequences." 

To which might be added: ''If there be any American who, after careful consider- 
ation of the facts as now offered to the public, favors yielding to the demands or 
desires of Japan, whether presented formally through her own representatives or in 
a roundabout way through some of our misguided or misinformed citizens, let him 
stand up and be counted." 

The situation calls for action — action deliberate and tactful, so far as tact does not 
mean delay or diversion from the main purpose — ^but, above all, action prompt and 
•decisive. 

Japanese or Americans? 

which shall rule and occupy thb united states in years to come? — ^a com- 
pendium of facts already published. 

Under the title of '* Indisputable facts and figures proving California will become 
.Japanized unless yellow peril staniped out." the December number of the Grizzly 
Bear^ official organ of the Native Sons and Native Daughters of the Golden West, 
publishes the following article by V. S. McClatchy^ publisher of the Bee: 

Position and privilege carry with them obligation and responsibility. We, who 
were bom under the sunny skies of California, who feel and profess a love for the 
glorious State, certainly owe her support and protection in her hour of need and 
danger. 

The Native Sons and Native Daughters of the Golden West, who have sought through 
their organization to make public profession of the love and fealty that is in them can 
not strive in a better cause than in safe^arding the State's future freedom from 
foreign enslavement and in insuring to their chUdren and to their children's children 
the enjoyment of California's hills and valleys in the glorious years to come. 
• And when the same danger that threatens the State threatens equally, in time, the 
the entire Nation, then is their duty as Califomians reinforced by their greater duty 
AS Americans to meet and overcome the impending peril. 

The State and the Nation are faced now by such a danger. It has already developed 
within our State and, unless opposed and conquered, will destroy the State for white 
-occupation within a comparatively short time and then rapidly extend until other 
States and all States eventually succumb. 
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NOT A MATTER OP OPINION. 

Even under existing conditions it will be a matter of a few generations only before 
the Japanese wiU have so increased in this State that, with the advantages possessed 
by them in economic competition, they will have successfully ousted the white races 
from desirable industries and from all desirable localities, as has been done already 
in a few locations. The result will be hastened if legislation now urged in Congress 
shall be passed. 

This is not simply the expression of an individual opinion, open to criticism and 
possessing no weight in the face of opposing opinion ; it is the statement Of an incontro- 
vertible fact, mathematically demonstrated by acknowledged conditions and by 
statistics which have not yet been contradicted or met, though they were first pre- 
sented by me in opposition to the proposed bill of Sidney L. Gulick before the Con- 
gressional House Immi^tion Committee in Jime of this year. 

It is a source of gratification, therefore, to know that the native sons and native 
daughters have risen already to the occasion and laimched in Los Angeles an organiza-i 
tion — the Los Angeles County Anti- Asiatic Association — ^in favor of Asiatic exdusion, 
and that individual p>arlors of theee orders throughout the State have adopted ringing 
resolutions asking their congressional Representatives to commence remedial measures. 

THE REAL ISSUE. 

The brotherhood of man and the golden rule are appealed to by thoee who would 
inundate us gradually with the yellow tide from Japan; but neither principle calls for 
the surrender by the white race of their favored land to a yellow race which covets it 
because it offers advantages superior to thof e which can be found elsewhere. Remem- 
ber, always, that this poblem in its final analyids is rimply, "Shall this country of 
ours be held for oiu* white descendants, or shall it be turned over to the Japanese, that 
they may rule those descendants as they rule in Korea to-day?" 

Remember, again, that there is involved in the subject no question as to racial 
quality, no renection upon the Japanese. In fact, our stand upon this matter in- 
cludes a frank admission that the Japanese are so much our superiors in certain admira- 
ble qualities, such as economy, industry, and discipline, that, coupled with their 
lower standards of li\'ing, they would drive the white race to the wall in open economic 
•competition, and that this disaster will inevitably follow if the Japanese are admitted 
to the country, or to certain portions thereof, in sufficient numbers to make their 
economic advantages count. 

JAPAN MAKES PRECEDENT. 

And remember, too, that the right which we claim of protecting our people and our 
institutions against the importation of cheap labor with lower standuxls of living is pre- 
cisely the right claimed and exercised by Japan herEolf, notwithstanding her vociferous 
protestations against our attitude and her demand for ''racial equality," as a basis for 
free admission for her immigrants to the United States, Canada, and Australia: that 
under Imperial Ordinance No. 352, Japan does not admit, and never has admitted, 
the cheap labor of Korea and China, notwithstanding it is also yellow in color, and says 
publicly that she excludes theee people becauee their lower standards of living would 
make their competition unfair to the Japanese. 

It is assumed that no one will question the propriety of the principles outlined 
above, provided the facts are as represented. It remains only to present thoee facts. 
Incidentally, it should be said that in the space of a magazine article the matter can 
be present^ in outline only, and those wno desire fuller explanations and details 
and the statistics are referred to statements made by me before the House Immigra- 
tion Committee, September 25, and before the Senate Immigration Committee, 
October 10, of this year, and now in print; or to my publidied articles which have 
since been issued in booklet form. 

"the gentlemen's AGREEMENT.** 

The established policy of the United States is against Asiatic immigration, because 
the lower standards of living of the^e immigrants and their possible number would 
seriously endanger the happiness and prosperity of our people, and the perpetuity 
of our institutions. The Chinese are kept out under the exclusion act. Japan was 
touched in her pride, or said she wa«, by having her laborers excluded by law, and 
offered to exclude them voluntarily if she was not placed in the same category with 
China. Honce the ** gentlemen's agreement," which has been in operation since 
1907, and under which Japan, it was understood, would restrict immigration of Jap- 
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anese to this country as immigmtion of Chinese was restricted by law. The declared 
object of the agreement was to prevent Japanese laborers, skilled and unskilled, 
coming into continental United States. No Japanese, unless bom under the American 
flag in Hawaii, and therefore a citizen, may enter any port of continental United 
States unless he carries Japan's passport, which is in effect Japan's word as a "gentle- 
man" that the immigrant is not a laborer, and does not come to labor. 

The agreement hae been grossly violated by Japan. It is only necessaiy to say that 
the Japanese population of the United States since 1900 has increaf ed Eoxfold, while 
the Chinese population has decreased over one-half: and Japan was to have secured 
under the agreement results as to the Japanese similar to those secured as to the 
Chinese by the exclusion act. 

So that, even if the agreement had been kept in good faith, it has failed entirdy to 
accomplish the clearly declared purpose for which it was entered into, and should 
therefore be abrogated. As a matter of fact, it could have accompliriied that purpose 
had Japan acted up to its letter and its spirit. Under that agreement as now operating 
it, would require only a few generations to make of California an economic principality 
of Japan, and drive Caliiomians to other States, where, in time, they would have to 
succumb to the ever-increasing yellow tide from Japan. 

MANY JAPANESE COKING. 

From 10,000 to 12,000 Japanese immigrants are coming in each year under this 
agreement; and most of them are at labor witMn a few weeks after their arrival, while 
others go into gainful occupations which di6i>lace whites. 

The Japanese population of (California by immigration has increased about 50,000 
since 1907, when the agreement was made, and most of these immigrants are laborers. 
Each laborer forms a separate violation of the '^ gentlemen's agreement." 

"Picture brides'* have been imported at the rate of over 4,000 a year for the past 
five years, most of them being laborers and periorming the work of men in field cm^ 
shop, in addition to bearing children, at the rate usually of one a year. In 1916 the 
total Japanese immigration was 10,168, of which over one-half, 5,347, were females. 
In 1900 in the United States there were 25 male Japanese to 1 female. In 1910 there 
were 7 males to 1 female. At present it is estimated that the proportion is about 
3tol. 

*' PICTURE brides" AB LABORERS. 

The ** picture bride,*' when she is a laborer, is a direct violation of the **gentlemen'r 
agreement." As a mother, she is a cunning subterfuge for evading the intent of the 
agreement and increasing the Japanese population oi the United States. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Japanese females are outniunbered by the males in this 
country about 3 to 1, while among the white races the sexes are about equal in 
niunber, the birth rate per thousand smiong the Japanese, in Sacramentx) and other 
cities in California is five times as great as among the white population. 

In the 10 years following the adoption of the ctgreement Japanese births in this 
State multiplied twentyfold. Last year they numbered 4,365. The Chinese birthfr 
in California are less than one-tenth of the Japanese, and their death rate is twice air 
large as the birth rate. The Japanese birth rate is between four and five times as 
great as their death rate. 

MANY JAPANESE ARE NATIVES. 

There are in California about 25,000 Japanese native sons and daughters, each one 
claiming the ri^t to hold land through a guardian, and many of them utilized for that 
purpose. 

Los Angeles is the most populous county in the State, and in that coimty in May, 
1919, outside of incorporated cities, the number of Japanese births was one- third of 
the agCTegate births among all white races, as noted in the Los Angeles Times of June 

In Sacramento County, outside of Sacramento city, in 1918 the Japanese births ex- 
ceeded the white birtha. The 1910 census showed eight times as many whites aa 
Japanese in that district. 

WHAT JAPANESE PRESS UROEB. 

Since m^ articles have called attention to thsee matters there has been continuous 
comment in the Japanese newQ)aper8 of the State. One of them published in San 
Francisco urged itie Japanese to import as many ** picture brides" and secure as mudi 
California land as possible before restrictive measures are adopted by the State or 
the Nation. 
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INOREASE OP JAPANESE UKDBit EXISTINa CONDITIONS. 

The official figures presented above will prepare the reader to consider seriously and 
to credit the astounding statement that tables carefully comjjiled show that under 
existing conditions the Japanese population of this country will increase so rapidly 
that in a few generations thev will drive the whites out of California, and in mucn 
less than 200 years can annex the United States as a principality of Japan, the Ameri- 
cans and their descendants outniunbered, driven to the wall through economic com- 
petition, and Koreanized. 

GXJLICK PLAN MEANS GREAT INFLTTX. 

Under the Gulick plan, as urged upon Congress, the Japanese immigration would be 
increased in a few years beyond the present figures. Careful tables of increase of 
Japanese |>opulation in the United States under that plan, and assuming that the 
excess of births over deaths will be only one-half of that now shown, place the total in 
1923 at 318,600; in 1933 at 543,000; in 1943 at 876,000; in 1963 at 2,000,000; in 2003 at 
10,000,000; in 2063 at 100,000,000. 

Examination of results secured bv Japanese colonization in Hawaii and California 
will convince anyone that long before the last date named the whites would have 
been driven to the wall either by economic competition or by force of arms, and that 
the world's glorious Republic would have become an appendage of Japan. Under 
operation of the ''gentlemen's agreement," as now working, the result would be 
equally certain, but it might take a little longer. 

A year ago this statement would have been laughed at. Remember, today, that the 
facts and figures upon which it is based have been before the American public and be- 
fore the House Committee on Immigration since June of this year and neither Sidney 
L. Gulick nor any other champion of the Japanese, or of the policy of opening our ports 
to them, has attempted to disprove their correctness. 

A NONASSIMILABLB RAGE. 

The niunbers of the Japanese and the manner in which they will inevitably increase 
in this country form but one factor, however, in the menace which they offer. 

They do not assimilate. The melting pot does not affect them as it does in time the 
most refractory of the European races. They remain always Japanese. They main- 
tain their racial purity more jealously than any other race which comes to our shores. 
They preserve their ideals, their customs, their language, their loyalty to Japan, even 
when Dom here, partly because Japan never ceases to hold them as Japanese citizens, 
and partly because they are taugnt in Japanese schools by Japanese teachers who 
frequently speak no English, anof have no sympathy with American ideals. It is a 
dangerous experiment to attempt to make good American citizens of such material. 

ILLUSTRATE D IN HAWAH. 

The nature of this problem is well illustrated in Hawaii. Concerning the lesson 
taught there, Sidney L. Gulick himself declared in 1914, in his pamphlet ** Hawaii's 
American-Japanese problem " : 

* ' If . as Asiatics, they maintain their traditional conceptions of God, nature, and man: 
of male and female; of husband and wife; of parent and child; of ruler and ruled; oi 
the State and the individual, the permanent maintenance in Hawaii of American » 
democracy, American homes, and American liberty is impossible." 

The standards of living of the Japanese are much lower than ours. Unless we are 
willing to work 12, 15, or 18 hours a day, to forego recreation and pleasure, and the 
comforts of American homes, and to have our women slave in the fields, and inci- 
dentally bear a child a year, then it is hopeless for us to attempt economic competition 
with the Japanese. In such a competition in this country the white race, even the 
industrious, hard-working immigrants from Europe, must inevitably go t o the wall . 

CONCBNTRATB THBIR NUMBBRS. 

The Japanese do not distribute themselves throughout the country so as to make a 
weak solution of Japanese in a gre^t reservcMr of Americans. They concentrate their 
numbers in those localities and industries where most profit can be secured with 
least effort and least discomfort, and have a cooperation which is more effective than 
that shown by any American labor union. In this State, for instance, there are, say, 
100,000 Japanese in a total population of 3,600,000, but three-quarters of that 100,000 
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are found in 7 of our 58 counties, and concentrated generally in a few favored localities 
in those counties. 

Under such policy, and with their economic advantages and the assistance received 
from their Government through banks and commissions, it is comparatively easy to 
conquer one district, drive the whites therefrom, and let newcomers concentrate in 
other localities. So, in time, the favored spots of the State must succumb — and, 
unless the remedy is applied, the favored spots of other States. 

THREE ELEMENTS OP MENACE. 

Here are before us, then, the three elements which make Japanese immigration 
such a grave danger to the country: 

First. They do not, and perhaps never will, assimilate. 

Second. They have a birth rate so much greater than the whites that time only 
would be necessary for them to outnumber the whites in communities to which they 
are admitted. 

Third. Their low standards of living, cooperation, and thrift give them advantages 
in economic competition against which it is hopeless for whites to compete. 

HAW An CONTBOLLBD BY JAPANESE. 

Let us glance^ now, at what the Japanese, because of the factors named, have 
alreadv accomplished under the American flag. A brief outline of the facts, coupled 
with the undi|^uted figures as to the rate at which their numbers will increase under 
existing conditions, furnishes conclusive reply to those who insist that the danger is 
a fancied and not a real one, and that we can afford to wait until it matures further. 

Hawaii is under the American flaj^, but it has been practically conquered by the 
Japanese. Half the entire population of the Territory is now Japanese, and they 
number foiur times as many as those of any other race. They boast in their news- 
papers that by the votes of native-bom Japanese they will hold the balance of power 
as Detween Republicans and Democrats before 1933, and it is equally certain that 
within a generation they will outvote a combination of all other races in the Territory. 
Their influence is already so great, in advance of the actual voting strength, that they 
defeated a bill before the Territorial legislature in June of this year which would have 
forced teachers in Japanese and other foreign-limguage schools to know enough of the 
English language and American civics and history to teach the young Anierican 
citizens some of their duties and obligations. The Japanese teachers do not fulfill 
these requirements. 

The Japanese naturally control a number of industries in Hawaii, in which white 
or native labor was formerly employed. 

CALIFORNIA POLLOWINO HAWAU. 

What has already happened in Hawaii is now in progress in California. Look at 
Florin and Walnut Grove, in Sacramento County, and various communities in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, where the white population has already been 
displaced. Look at the orchard districts now largely dominated by Japanese, at 
blocks of thousands of acres now being colonized by thein; note their increased owner- 
ship of land through dummy corporations and native-born Japanese under guardians; 
see their increased control of the rice fields; consider the Imperial Valley: recall en- 

^ tire districts in the fine residenceportion of San Francisco and other cities from which 

* the whites have been driven. Will we heed the lesson? 

In Oregon a large tract of 11,000 acres has just been purchased by Japanese, on 
which these people will concentrate for growth of garden truck, largely potatoes. 

A NATIONAL PROBLEM. 

In Seattle, 47 per cent of all hotels and lodging houses, including the big, preten- 
tious hotels, are owned by the Japanese, and a corresponding number of restaurants, 
garages, commission houses, and small business enterprises. 

In the Hood River apple district of Oregon they have already secured control of a 
laige percentage of the orchards. In Colorado they own practically the Rocky Ford 
melon business, with control of 85 per cent of the district and the crop. 

It should be apparent to the intelligent investigator that what has already happened 
in Hawaii is now taking place in CaUfomia; that unless drastic remedies are at once 
applied existing conditions will in a comparatively short time produce here such 
results as are noted there; that other favored sections of the Pacific Coast States will 
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suffer in turn; and gradiially, as the incoming yellow tide increases, first the most 
favored districts of other States must succumb, and ultimately all desirable portions 
of all States. 

The problem, therefore, is not a California problem, or even a Pacific coast problem, 
but a national problem. Adequate relief can come only from the Federal Govern- 
ment, which has, unwittingly, imposed the burden upon us and blindly permitted 
it to grow. 

PROPAGANDA FOR INCREASE OF THE EVIL. 

As proof of the necessity for immediate action and continued vigilance in the 
matter, it should be remembered that for over five years Japan conducted a wonder- 
ful propaganda in the United States, through Sidney L. Cfulick, for the purpose of 
securing admission of all Asiatics to this country as immigrants and citizens on the 
same plane as Europeans, and taking away from the States any authority in handling 
matters in connection with the rights of aliens. 

Gulick secured indorsement of that policy from the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, the most powerful church federation in the country, comprising 
over 100.000 churches and 17,000,000 members, and was employed by the coimcil 
under salary while he conducted his propaganda. 

He orgamzed, a year or more ago, the L^i^e for Constructive Immigration Legisla- 
tion, for the ostensible purpose of protecting American citizenship by restricting 
undesirable immigration, and secured the names of nearly 1,000 prominent Americans 
in the various States of the Union as sponsors for the league. He formulated a bill 
which he presented in the name of the league to the House Committee on Immigration 
in June of this vear, which bill proposed to safeguard immigration by limiting it to a 
percentage of those various races who now claim, or may hereafter claim, American 
citizenship. 

HOW SCHEME WOULD WORK. 

Incidentally, however, that bill was a framework in which reposed his main objec- 
tive — throwing open our ports to the admission of Asiatics as immigrants and citizens. 
As before stated, the bill would permit the admission of more Japanese than now come 
in under the violations of the ''gentlemen's agreement.'' And under its provisions, 
too, we could not admit one Belgian, Spaniard, or Portuguese unless we adndttea 
from 100 to 600 Germans; nor 1 Chinaman unless we admitted 10 Japanese. 

It is gratifying to know that most of Gulick's committee of 1,000, on learning the 
focts, have repudiated the league; and tiiat his measure is dead in Congress because 
he could not make reply to those facts, a few of which are herein quoted. 

But Senator Dillingnam, of Vermont, has introduced in the Senate, and had referred 
to the Senate Committee of Immigration, a similar bill, which, while it does not admit 
Asiatics to citizenship, would enormously increase the number of Japanese who could 
come in as immigrants, not only above the number now coming, but even above the 
number which could come imder the Gulick plan. 

THB OBVIOUS REMBDIBS. 

Through lack of understanding of the subject, and the impression that the Cali- 
fomians are influenced in this jnatter simply bv race prejudice, Congress and the 
East have been disinclined in years past to consider the menace of Japanese immigra- 
tion seriously. Shantung and Siberia have given these doubters cause for thought as 
to Japan, and they are now in a receptive mood. It is the psychological moment for 
spreading the light of facts throughout the Nation, and creating a mental impression 
which will stand against Japanese propaganda in the future, and afford substantial 
basis for remedial action by Congees. 

It is through the weak complaisance and the blindness of our Fedoml Government, 
and the bad faith of Japan, that the burden has been placed upon us. It is only- 
through Federal action tnat adequate remedies can be applied. And concerted effort 
should be made to secure remedial legislation before the menace has become too 
de«ply intrenched. The remedies whi3i I have suggested are: 

Firat. Cancellation of the ' 'gentlemen's agreement/' 

Second . Exclusion of ' *pic ture brides. ' ' 

Third. Absolute exclusion of Japanese, with other Asiatics, as immigrants. 

Fourth. Confirmation and legalization of the principle that Asiatics shall be forever 
barred from citizenship. 

Fifth. Amendment of section 1 of Article XIV of the Federal Constitution, provid- 
ing that no child bom in the United States of foreign parents shall be eligible to Amer- 
ican citizenship unless both parents are eligible to such citizenship. 
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TIMB TO FIGHT "PBACBFUL PENETRATION.'' 

The facte properly marshaled and considered in their relation to each otber Cuznish 
striking evidence of the undoubted policy of Ji^an to securo, bv ''peaceful penetra- 
tion," a pla^e in this favored land for an unlimited number of her people, md ulti- 
mately to obtain throu^ them absolute control of the country. In this matter eco- 
nomic conquest would be quite as effective as conquest by force of arms. 

The facte, too, show that we have to deal with a cunning, persistent, and implacable 
antagonist, much our superior in adroitness and in the use of diplomatic subterfuges; 
and that the Nation caa not be saved without the creation of a public sentiment 
which will put backbone into the Federal administration, which in the past has 
permitted Japan to cajole and bluff it on any and all issues. 

Japan and her friends have intimated that there will be a serious break, and possi- 
bly war. between the two nations if we insist on protecting our people and the future 
of the Kepublic by any such restrictive measures as are herein suggested — the only 
ones which will prove effective. That has ever been the insidious suggestion from 
Japan, supplementing her plea that the pride of her people must be respected. 

IF JAPAN PAIR, NO WAR. 

If Japan is fair in this matter, there will be no war, for our po6iti(m is not only ivtet 
and similar to that of Japan in Asia, but is necessary for our future welfare. If Japan 
insiste on being unreasonable, is it not about time that Americans should demand 
that the Federal administration govern this country for the benefi.t, present and 
future, ol Americans, and not in aecordsuice with the request or threat of a foiei^i 
nation? 

Our present problem has been created by our weak yielding to such demands, or 
threate, in the past. Japan does not attempt such tactics with Canada or Australia, 
which rigorously exclude Japanese under tne same laws as govern the immigration 
into those coimtries of other Asiatics. 

This is our country. It reste with us to say wheth^ we diall share it with the 
yellow races or not. It is time that we spoke in unmistakable tenns to the world on 
this subject, and that we back up our announced policy in anyway necessarj for its 
maintenance. 

EXHIBIT 17. 

Exhibit 17: Conditions in Hawaii, report Survey Commission, National Depart- 
ment Education, Bulletin No. 16, 1920. 



EXHIBIT 18. 

FEDERAL CENSUS MISSES JAPANESE POPULATION IN STATE BY ABOUT 30,000. 
[From tbe Saoramento Bee, June 28, 1921.] 

WAamNQTON, JWM SS. 

Cahfomia's Japanese population •in 1920 was 71,962, as against 41,356 in 1910. 
This is according to census fieures made public to-day. 

The State also contained 88,763 N^roes, 17,360 Indians, 28,812 Chinese, and 5,263 
other races in that year, in addition to its 3,264,711 white. 

During the preceding decade the white population increased 44.5 per cent, tke 
Negro population 79.1. The £oreign-bom white population dropped nom 21.8 per 
cent of the total 1910 to 19.9 per cent in 1920, while during the decade the ratio of 
males to females changed from 125.5 to 100 in 1910 to 112.4 to 100 in 1920. 

FiaUBES INAOCURATB. 

The above figures on Japanese population are inaccurate. The conditions under 
which the Japanese population, as well as the white, were enumerated admitted of 
many inaccuracies, and particularly in the case of the Japanese, who were anxious 
to conceal their real niHnbers, the method employed made it quite probable that a 
laive number of them would not be counted. 

One of the proofe of the inaccuracv of the 1920 census is found in the fact that the 
Japanese census of 1920 taken by tne Japanese associations under the order of the 
Imperial Japanese Govemmentr-^d which they admitted was incomi^te because 
of the diflBculty experienced by them in securing full retun&s to tieir blanks — 
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reported 78,000 Japanese enumerated in Califomia (6,000 more than Uncle Sam 
could find), and in addition thereto 5,000 California-bom Japanese minors attending 
achool in Japan, who will return to the State. 

BOARD OP CONTROL FIGURES. 

The California State Board of Control figures, which started with the United States 
census of 1910 as a basis, adding thereto oflicial figures covering immigrant arrivals 
and departures and births since that time, and deducting therefrom immigrant 
departures and deaths — and which takes no account of those who have entered 
surreptitiously — declare the present Japanese population of Califomia to be 87,000. 

But in accepting the United States census as properly indicating the number of 
Japanese in Califomia in 1910, 41,356, the board used a number 12,000 too small. 
Officials of the Japanese Association of America testified before the House Immi- 
gration Committee at the hearing in Califomia in July, 1920, that there were in the 
State in 1910 over 53,000 Japanese — 25 per cent more than counted by Uncle Sam — 
as demonstrated by a Japanese census made by order of the Imperial Government. 

The correct estimate of the board of control would be 99,000 for that portion of 
the present Japanese population of Califomia which has entered the State legally. 

BOARD OF HEALTH FIGURES* 

The State board of health, in making its estimates of birth rate for the year 1919, 
conservatively figured the Japanese population of Califomia which has entered the 
State legallv at 96,000. 

In 1918 the board of health accepted the Japanese estimate of Japanese population, 
70,000, and accorded the Japanese, in consequence, a birth rate four times as great 
as that of the whites. In 1919 the modified estimate for Japanese population was 
used, and the Japanese birth rate was quoted, as a result, at three times that of the 
whites. 

On June 24 L. E. Ross, registrar of the bureau of vital statistics of the State board 
of health, gave out a statement to the effect that his estimate at the Japanese popu- 
lation of the State of Califomia is 108,906, which includes, of coiuw, surreptitious 
entries. This estimate was based on deductions from mortality rates and their 
relation to population, which had been proven by rigid tests to be extremely accurate. 
His figures based on these estimates for the population of other races in CfaUfornia — 
Chinese, Indian, and Negro— tallied with tiie results made public by the United 
States census officials, and failed to a^ee only in the case of the Japanese. 

Concerning this divergence, Ross said: 

**The probability for error in a census depends upon whether people desire to evade 
the census. The Japanese, who gained surreptitious entry to this State, naturally 
desired to evade the census enumerators, as they would have been unable to give 
any authority for being here. Proof of the fact that they succeeded in evading the 
Federal agents is self-evident. 

"As to my system of arriving at the number of Japanese here. When people die 
their deaths are recorded, and no evasion of this record is possible, as the todies can 
not be buried until the record is made. Japanese have failed to evade this accounting, 
as have all others, and by so doing they have furnished us with the way of arriving 
at the Japanese population. '' 

JAPANESE NUMBER 100,000. 

From the above fects it is certain that the United States census 1920 enumeration 
of Japanese in Califomia is far too low, and reasonably certain that their actual 
number in the State is about 100,000, and probably a little more — practically two- 
thirds of the Japanese population in continental United States. 



EXHIBIT 19. 

Publisher Takes Different View of Land Measure. 

cx)l. john p. irish is backed by large fund furnished by japanese, california 

newspaper man states. 

Col. John P. Irish, who recently spoke in Boise a^nst the proposed alien land laws, 
was backed during the CaUforma campaign for the initiative alien land law, by a 
Japanese fund of from $100,000 to $200,000, according to V. S. McClatchy, publisher 
of the Sacramento Bee. 

S. Doc. 65, 67-1 ^9 
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He has made the following statement: 

"Clinpings from The Statesman have reached me showing that Col. John P. Iririi 
is busily assuring the people of Idaho, particularly the church congr^ations, that 
California has acted most unjustly and illegally with regard to the Japanese and 
urging that Idaho do not follow in Califorma's footsteps. In substantiation of his 
statements, he has apparently presented a mass of alleged statistics, which on their 
face, and to those unfamiliar with the colonel's temperamental repugnance to accept- 
ance of unpleasant facts, must be quite convincing. 

"Col. Irish made the same statements and arguments throughout Califomia. Here, 
however, the colonel has an established reputation and whfle he was backed by a 
Japanese fund of between $100,000 and $200,000 and a sympathetic brotherhood-of- 
man-regardless-of-reeults-to-ourselves sentiment, the State having intimate knowledge 
of conditions, voted three to one at the November election for the initiative alien land 
law and against the colonel's viewpoint. 

**The California Legislature, by unanimous vote in both houses, early in January, 
passed resolutions as to factfi and policies which antagonized practically all the 
declarations of moment made by Col. Irish in Boise. 

NOT "political AOTTATION." 

"The campaign for the initative land law was conducted by the Japanese Exclusion 
League of Cfahfomia, whose executive committee is compoeed of accredited State 
officers of the American Legion, of the State federations of women's clubs, of labor, 
and of farm bureaus; of the Native Sons and Daughters of the Golden West; and of 
various civic and fraternal organizations. This is sufficient answer to the charge that 
the movement is due to political a^tation or prejudice. 

"Briefly, this is California's position: She does not claim that the Japanese are 
racially inferior, and her attitude and action is not based on racial prejudice. The 
Japanese as a race have many qualities which the whites might well emulate. It is 
simply a question as to whether this country shall be preserved for the white race, 
or snail be deliberate! y given over to the Japanese. The whites are threatened, under 
continuance of existing conditions, with submersion, first through economic displace- 
ment, and finally through sheer force of numbers. 

"This has already happened in Hawaii , where nearly half of the population, and mere 
than 50 per cent of the oirths and new school registrations, are Japanese, and where, 
in congruence, instead of granting Statehood, we shall probably be forced toin^all 
a commission form of ^vemment. Those same conditions are developing in Cui- 
fomia and will appear in all rich States of the Union unless a remedy is applied. 

"The Japanese m California have been treated neither imfairly nor illegally by the 
new law. They are protected fully in all prot>erty and personal rights, save only 
that they may not own or lease agricultural lanos— a right which is specifically with- 
held from them by the treaty and which California must withheld unless she is wilhng ^ 
that control of her agricultural lands, with control of produce and markets and economic " 
development shall pass into the hands of an unassimilable alien race. 

AN ECONOMIC QUESTION. 

*'The question to-day is an economic one, but unless the proper remedy be applied 
that problem will certainly develop into a racial conflict, since the whites will not 
tamely submit to see themselves displaced in their own land. 

"Col. Irish, aside from other motives which might influence him, is one of the claae 
of large landholders who finds that his property yields greater profit if leased to Japa- 
nese than if leased to whites, because the Japanese, with their low standards of living, 
long hours of labor, and greater industry, can pay higher rent and still make more 
profit than the whites. 

"A few of Col. Irish's misstatements and bits of misinformation are herewith cor- 
rected. The/ will serve as indications of the reliance which may be placed upon 
his other statements which are not before me. 

"He charges that the California alien land law violates in its provisions both the 
Federal Constitution and the treaty with Japan. The most conclusive disproof of his 
statement will be found in articles oy recognized Japanese authorities on international 
law, published by the Japanese Review of International Iaw, of Tokyo, in its issues 
of March, 1919, and June, 1920. Therein it is explained at length that neither the 
California law of 1913 nor the initiative land law of 1920 violates either Constitution 
or treaty; that in conseauence Japan can accomplish nothing against the law bv 
invoking the courts and tnat her only chance to score is by diplomatic methods with 
the Federal Government. . 
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CONTROL OF PA.RM LANDS. 

'*Col. Irish says that the Japanese control but 1.6 per cent of the farm lands of the 
State and offer therefore no menace. They may control only that percentage of all 
arable lands in the State, hut that same report which he quotes — that of the State 
I)oard of control — ^shows that the Japanese nave secured control of one-eighth of all 
the irrigated lands in California; the very richest of our lands. They do not pioneer 
on poor lands or undeveloped district, notwithstanding the claims of Col. Irish to the 
contrary. He mentions the Florin district, for instance, as a waete which was brought 
into bearing by the Japanese. Florin is in Sacramento County and was a garden 
spot of small strawberry farms long before the Japanese came and displaced the whites. 

''Before the house immigration committee, when in session in California, evidence 
was produced to show that in practically every instance ^e claims made by Japanese 
as to pioneering in waste lands were false, and that in Placer County, in Tulare Coimty , 
in southern California, and elsewhere, where such claims had been made for them, 
that they had gone in on rich lands and gradually seciured possession and displaced 
the whites. 

"Col. Irish says that the Japanese control only 13 per cent of our general farm crops. 
That may be true; but in certain crops, berries, garden truck, etc., they control from 
60 to 90 per cent, as indicated in published reports of the Japanese Association of 
America. 

''JAPANESE BIBTH RATE. 

"Col. Irish claims that there can be but little danger from the Japanese birth rate 
because there were more white births in California in 1919 than Japanese births for the 
preceding 10 years. He neglects to say, however, (1) that the annual Japanese births 
at the end of me 10-year period were 10 times as many as at the beginning; (2) that the 

S resent birth rate per 1,000 of Japanese In California, according to the State board of 
ealth. is three times as great as that of the whites, though me Jap^aneee have only 
about 1 adult female to 4 males, while the proportion among the whites is 1 to 1; (3) 
that the Japanese births in Los Angeles County (the most populous county of the State) 
outside of the incorporated cities total one-thurd as many as the white bu-ths; (4^ that 
there were more Japanese births in Sacramento County, outside of Sacramento City in 
1918 and 1919 than white births, though the wliitee outnumbered the Japanese 10 to 1 ; 

(5) that tables based on the present 'restricted' immigration of Japanese and a birth rate 
much less than the existing one would give a total Japanese population in the United 
States in 40 years of 2,000,000; in 80 years of 10,000,000, and in 140 years of 100,000,000; 

(6) that J. L. Pomeroy, health officer of Los Angeles County, has estimated that if there 
were no further immigration of any kind into California tne Japanese at their present 
rate of increase would outnumber the whites in 100 years. 

"It is true there are only 100,000 Japanese in California in a total population of 
3,400,000, but Col. Irish did not divulge the fact that such number instead of being 
spread over the State, have concentrated in industries and localities where their 
methods would most readily give them control with least effort and greatest profit. 
Incidentally, of course, whites were supplanted. Seventy-five per cent of this Jap- 
anese population is found in 7 of oiu* 58 counties, and comparatively few are found 
out^e of the richer agricultural counties. 

"increase in 20 YEARS. 

"Col. Irish did not tell his hearers that notwithstanding the alleged restricting pro- 
visions of the gentleman's agreement, the Japanese population of California has mul- 
tiplied tenfold and that of continental Uniteci States sixfold in the past 20 years, while 
our Chinese population, under the exclusion act, has decreased over 50 per cent. 

"The space which the Statesman can, with justice to its readers, give to a com- 
munication of this kind, does not permit more than a glance at the facts and the mis- 
leading statements of Col. Irish in connection therewith. It would be a picture to 
me to send data fully confirming any statement herein made by me to anyone who will 
write for it. 

"It should be remembered that California knows more about the Japanese problem 
than any other State in the Union, because there are within her borders twice as many 
Japanese as are found in all the other 47 States combined; that she has carefully 
studied the situation, and during the past year and a half there has been general 
public discussion of the points involved by the ablest representatives on both sides 
presenting facts and arguments. As a result, Californiii is practically a unit in de- 
claring tlmt the white race can not compete against the Japanese, and that unless we 
are willing that the country should be surrendered to the Japanese, the Nation must 
adopt the policies recommended, by California and now under consideration by other 
States.*' 
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EXHIBIT 20. 

The Japanese Immiqbation Problem. 

how it concerns labor throughout the union. 

(By V. S. McClatchy, publisher Saoramento Bee. From Orgftnized Labor, San Frandsoo, Sept. 6, 1920. 

When the House Immigration Committee was in the State of Waahington in July 
and early Auguat investigating the Japanese immigration problem, it invited organ- 
ized labor, at both Seattle and Tacoma, to express itself on the subject. There seems^ 
to have been no authorized or formal response to that request. One member of 
organized labor, however, who was before the committee, in reply to a direct question 
from Congressman Raker, declared that organized labor in Tacoma and Seattle was 
not interested in the question sufficiently to appear before the committee, because 
in both places members of organized labor were employed by the Japanese on the 
docks and had good wages and good treatment. 

From others the intimation came that years ago, when organized labor in the Pacific 
Northwest had been eager to fight Japanese immigration, it nad been given no support 
by the community generally, and now it was disposed to permit the fight to be earned 
on by the farming and commercial interests that had commenced to feel the pinch. 

Whether either or both of these expressions supply the reason, it is evident that 
organized labor in the Pacific Northwest has not yet given formal indication that it 
recognizes the menace of Japanese immigration and is anxious to do its part in affording 
necessary protection to the Nation. Its attitude in this matter is so diametrically 
opposed to that of organized labor in California that the difference must be ascribed 
to a difference in local conditions which in one case has encouraged or forced a thor- 
ough investigation of the problem and in the other has hidden from those most vitally 
concerned the realization of the grave menace involved. 

It is certain that organized labor is no less patriotic and no less mindful of its own 
interests in Washington than in California; it will not knowingly sell its birthright 
for a mess of pottage served on the Japanese docks, nor will it deliberately encourage 
or permit conditions which must lead, in time to control of this white man's country 
by an alien, nonassimilable race of yellow people. 

CALIFORNLA.'8 OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTIGATION. 

Wherein then lies the difference in conditions which has made California labor,, 
as well as California farmers and business men, fraternal organizations, civic bodies, 
women's clubs, and unattached individuals practically a unit in fighting this evil 
with all the State's power, and demanding of the Federal Government that it exert 
its authority to put an end to it? 

California has better opportunity to study the problem, and has improved that 
opportunity during the past year to the limit. In tnis State reside more than 100,000 
Japanese, two-thirds of all those in continental United States, twice as many as have 
located in the 47 other States combined, and in this State the 100,000 have con- 
centrated in a few localities where their plans of peaceful penetration can secure best 
results with least eflort, 75 per cent being found m 7 of our 58 counties. 

Then, for a year past, California has cast the limelijdit of searching investigation 
on the effects of Japanese immigration here, and the enorts to deceive the American 
people in regard tnereto through clever propaganda. In June, 1919, the writer's 
statement belore the House Immigration Committee exposed the inevitable effects 
which must follow the success of Sidney Gulick's plans for extending privileges as 
immigrants and citizens to Asiatics, through passage of his percentage* immigration 
bill. Hearings before both House and Senate Immigration Committees in SepEembcar 
and October, 1939, drew still further attention thereto. The American L^on, the 
Native Sons of the Golden West, organized labor, two exclusion leases (one oper- 
ating above the Tehachapi and one below), and other instrumentalitiee took up the 
fight in California, and as a result we will vote in November on an initiative pro- 
tective measure. In Congress Senator Phelan and other members of the CUifomia 
delegation were most active. 

Under instructions of the State legislature, the State Board of Control made an 
exhaustive study of the effects of Japanese immi^tion in California, and presented 
the result thereof in an admirable and convincing report, given to the public in 
August of this year. The calm and deliberate statement of lacta made therein will 
con\dnce any intelligent and unprejudiced American investigator. Upon this state- 
ment Gov. Stephens based his letter to the State Department at Waahiiiqrton, 
presenting in a dignified manner the reason why the Federal Government should at 
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«OQce protect the States of the Union, including California, from the erave menace 
threatening them. And to cap all, there have been the hearings in Cfuifomia of the 
House Committee with the opportunity to present the various findings on tiie subject 
in proper shape for official consideration. 

What, then, are the conclusions drawn from this assembling of facts and data, 
which have imified the State on this issue? And particularly, wherein is organized 
labor so much concerned in the result? 

WHITB LABOR AND THE JAPANB8B. 

What the Japanese will do to white labor whenever the opportunity offers, and 
whenever the rewards are suffidentlv enticing, is well demonstrated by the recent 
incident at Turlock^ in Stanislaus County, which came under observation of the 
Congressional Committee, and was given wide publicity in the newspapers. There, 
in July of this year, 1,000 Japanese were brought in to take the handling of the cante- 
loupe crop away from white labor, the moving reason being that white labor was 
Teceiving 35 cents a crate for the service, whue the Japanese- offered to do it for 
26 cents. As a result 600 white laborers, many of them returned soldiers, were thrown 
out of work and compelled to scatter, thus defeating the plans of the pWt Workers* 
Association, which hsul so organized its white labor, in an effort to solve the migratory 
labor problem, that such labor could move from section to section as tiie various 
crops matured and had to be handled. Among those who testified before the Con- 
gressional Committee on the subject was Charles Perry Taylor, general organizer of 
"tiie American Federation of Labor, who was attempting to aid the white workers in 
-their defensive fight against the Japanese. 

If the whites are permanently cmven out of the labor field in the Turlock canta- 
loupe district, results will follow there similar to those which have obtained in the 
Rock)r Ford melon district in Colorado, and which have been noted in various dis- 
tricts in California. First, Japanese wages will rise to and beyond the price before 
:a6ked by the whites; next, the Japanese will decline to handle the crop as wage 
earners and wiU insist on leases, or crop contracts; and finally, they will secure entire 
control of crop and district through lease or ownership, or both. 

Our pro-Japanese friends insist that Japanese do not compete with whites because 
they insist on high wages. They do demand high Wages, after the whites are driven 
-out of business, or for any reason are not available as competitors. 

And so, membffls of organized labor, now complacently enjoying good wages and 
good conditions under Japanese employment on the docks of Seattle and Tacoma, 
will find their jobs melt away when the Japanese are sufficiently strong to supplant 
iliem by Nipponese. How many white men are now employed in any capacity 
whatever on the big Japanese liners traveling between San Francisco and the Orient? 
There used to be many. 

These, however, are only immediate and local results of Japanese immigration. 
Or^;anized labor is intelligent enough and broad enough to recognize that these results, 
:senous as they ma^ be, are not so ^ve as the general results to the white community 
and to the American Nation which must follow fruition of Japan's carefully laid 
plans to colonize the richer portions of the United States. Labor, which is dominant 
an Australia, has been far-sighted in entirely excluding the Japanese, with other 
Asiatics, from that land. 

• 

SECURING CONTROL OP DISTRICTS. 

Under the Japanese plan of peaceful penetration, effort is concentrated in one or 
a few localities imtil control thereof is secured. As the Japanese increase in num- 
bers through immigration and birth, other favored localities will be invaded and con- 
trol wrested from the whites. Turlock provides a glimpse of the initial stage. In 
this State, in the Imperial Valley, Florin, portions of Merced, Los Angeles, Fresno, 
Sacramento, Placer, and other counties are seen various progressive stages leading 
up to absolute control, with thinning out of the white population. 

What we see very clearly in this State has now commenced in Seattle; in the 
Hood River, and other districts of Oregon; in Colorado and Nebraska; in western 
Texas and easterti New Mexico; in northern Florida and notices of progress made and 
advantages offered in these various localities, as published in the Japanese newspapers, 
-encourage migration of newly arriving or unsettled Japanese to tnese growing com- 
munities. 

So that what has already happened in Hawaii, where more than half of the total 
births and school registrations are now Japanese, what is happening in California, 
and what has commenced in a few other States is simply a forecast of what will in- 
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evitably take place in every State in the Union wbere there is rich agricultural land 
unless the Japanese immigration movement be stopped. 

Remember that it is hopeless for the white race to meet the Japanese in economic 
competition; not even the thrifty races of northern Europe can do that. Their 
lower standards of living, their willingness to work long hours (both men and women), 
their cooperation and concentration, their thrift and industry, combine to make- 
the Japanese easy victors in such a competition. 

THB JAPANESE BIRTH RATE. 

Their birth rate is another factor of danger pointing inevitably to the time when 
they will conquer this country by sheer force of numbers, if present conditions con- 
tinue. The California State Board of Health announces that for 1919 the Japanese 
birth rate per 1,000 in California was 46.44, and that of all oUier races, including 
whites, only 16.59 — nearly three to one. TMs in face of the fact that among Japanese 
in California the adult males outnumber the females three and one-half or four to 
one, while among other races the proportion is about one to one. 

Give the Japanese an equal proportion of females, as was urged before the Congrea- 
sional Committee, and their birth rate per thousand would be 10 times that of the 
whites. Dr. J. L. Pomeroy, health officer of Los Angeles County, declares that on 
the basis of the established birth rates the Japanese would equal the whites in number 
in California in 100 years if no further immigration of any kind came into the State. 
At present the whites outnumber the Japanese about 30 to 1. 

AN UN ASSIMILABLE RACE. 

What adds immeasurabl^r to the menace is that the Japanese, with their over- 
whelming birth rate and their advantages in economic competition, are unaseimilable, 
and if they increase greatly in number in this country, or in any section of it, must 
create another race problem. For biological reasons, the races diifering so materi- 
ally, assimilation by intermarriage is impracticable, and probably not good for either 
race. To create an alien, unassimilable community in our midst is certain to lead to 
trouble. When that community is composed of members of a ww-like nation like 
Japan the trouble would l>e serious. Similar trouble would occur if 100,000 Ameri- 
cans were to establish themselves in Japan on agricultural lands and in business 
communities. In such case the trouble would come much sooner, because the Japa- 
nese would be less tolerant. 

The Japanese, with few exceptions, can not and will not assimilate, even in ideals 
and socially, because of national inhibition through heredity and teaching, because 
of inclination and religion, and because their Government insists that the Japanese, 
even when bom under our flag, is a Japanese citizen, owes full allegiance as such, 
and must be educated along the lines of a true subject of the Mikado. No people 
who believe that their Mikado is the living God, to whom all subjects owe their very 
existence, and who hold that, because of superiority, tiieir mission is ultimately to 
conquer or lead the natiom* of the earth, as do the Japanese, can be counted on to 
furnish good material for our brand of American citizenship. And if they can not 
make good citizens, their presence in lai^ge numbers is a menace. 

WHAT CONTROL OF PRODUCTION MEANS. 

It is evident that labor and all other interests of the nation are dependent ux>on 
production in the agricultoral districts. A general strike among the larmers of the 
country would drive the city workers to starvation. It is equally evident that no- 
nation can afford to permit control of its agriailtural production to pass into the 
hands of an alien, virile, unassimilable race, which it nas permitted to peacefuUy 
penetrate the country. But that is precisely what is happening in certain districts 
of the United States, notably California, where the Japanese are fast securing control 
of the rich lands through ownership and lease. 

It will inevitably happen in all districts of the nation unless the necessary remedy 
is speedily applied. In some of our counties, orientals, largely Japanese, already 
control from 50 to 75 per cent of the rich irrigated lands. 

CALIFORNIA'S DEFENSIVE MEASURE. 

California's citizenship, including labor solidly massed, has spnmg to the defense 
in promoting an initiative measure — No. 1 on the November ballot — ^which will 
prevent for the future either lease or ownership of oar agricultural lands by aliens- 
ineligible to citizenship. The majority rolled up for that measure will undoubtedly 
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be a very lai^e one — but let it be remembered that the larger the majority the more 
convincing will be the demonstration to the people of other States, who have not 
had our opportunity for investigation and conclusion. It will bear witness to our 
deep conviction that Japanese immigration is a most serious national problem, grave 
beyond measure, and calling for immediate action; that it menaces labor, and all 
interests of the nation alike, and that the Federal Government, in protection of other 
States, as well as California, should act at once. 

That initiative measure, to which Japan is offering strenuous diplomatic obiection 
at Washington, accords to Japanese in this State all rights as to agricultural lands 
which an American may enjoy in Japan — it insures to the Japanese all rights con- 
ferred by treaty, but specifically withnolds rights not so granted, where they concern 
a^cultural lands. Its various provisions are designed to put) a stop to the deUberate 
violation of the intent of the alien land law of 1913. 

By what right do Japan and the pro- Japanese Americans demand that we shall 
erant — to our ultimate undoing — rights to Japanese in California which Japan wisely 
forbids to Americans in Japan? 

Let every red-blooded Califomian remember that the Japanese deUberately and 
frankly announce their intention of colonizing this country, whether we like it or 
not. The following extracts are from an editorial pubhshed in October, 1919, in 
Shin Sekai, the New World, a leading Japanese newspaper of San Francisco, and trans- 
lated for the Sacramento Bee: 

"Let us consider the land law. Supposing * * * that we Japanese were pro- 
hibited from owning or cultivating land * * *. If we can not conveniently do 
so in California we shall go to other States and devise some plan. Even the laws of 
California are not forever unchangeable. " 

"The day will come when the re^ strength of the Japanese will make a clean sweep 
of all laws. " 

"Even the Kaiser's Empire was destroved when its time came. " 

"What can Phelan and Inman * * ^ do to stop the forward movement of our 
Yamato race? " 

Califomians, in this trying situation, owe it to themselves and to the cause to counte- 
nance no overt or unfnendly act against the Japanese, but to express themselves 
unmistakably at the polls and by other legal methods, to the end that the necessary 
remedies may be applied by State and Nation. Any leas decided course must earn 
for us the contempt of those familiar with the facts. 



EXHIBIT 21. 
White Girls Discharged and Replaced by Japanese. 

Yesterday the Bee published a special from Auburn giving authentic particulars 
of the dismissal from emplovment by the Placer Packing Association of eight or nine 
white girls and the hiring of six Japanese men to take their places. 

Manager Culper of the Association was quoted as saying that it was more than satis- 
fied with the change; that the white girls had worked only 8 hours a day, while the 
Japanese were willing to work 15 hours, or even more, on a pinch, and were packing 
twice or two and a half times as many boxes in a day as the girls had done. 

His only excuse — if it be an excuse — was that the packing plant was too small to 
permit of niring as many girls as would be needed to nandle all the fruit coming in, 
and he said that if there were more room no Japanese would have been employed. 

This is a case highly illustrative of the e\'il and danger of Japanese immigration, and 
of the impossibility of white competition with Japanese or other oriental labor without 
degradation to low Asiatic standards of living. 

With Japanese willing to work 15 hours or even more a day, what show has white 
labor to compete with them? 

California has laws to protect girls and women from being obliged to work too many 
hours a day, but there is no protection against such health-wrecking competition as 
this. 

Accordingly, where Japanese or other oriental laborers are to be had, there is nothing 
but public sentiment to prevent their getting jobs away from white girls and women, 
as in this Placer County instance. 

The Placer Packing Association, in displacing white girls by Japanese men, has not 
distin^^uished itself in public estimation. 

Butithasatleast furnished a striking and historic example of the need of the Oriental 
.Exclusion League and of all such measures of self-protection as (California has taken or 
is seeking in this regard. 
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White Girls are Replaced by Japanese. 

auburn packing plant dismisses american help; manaobr praises oxttput ow 

the orientals. 

Auburn; Place* County, June 98. 
Eight or nine white p^irls employed in the plant of the Placer Packing Association 
here have been dismissed and Japanese laborers taken on to fill their |)lace8. 
INTThe association, of which F. Culper is manager, and which includes in its member- 
ship J. A. Teagarden, A. Ammon and other prominent fruit growers, is more than 
satisfied with the results of the change. This is according to Culper. 

TURN OUT MORE FRUIT. 

Culper stated to-day that the girls only turned out from 200 to 250 packages of fruit 
a day, while the six orientals who took their places are packing from 400 to 500 pack- 
ages a day. 

Culper declared that this was possible because the white girls could work only 8 
hours a day while the Japanese work 15 hours a day and more in a pinch. 

" It was simply a case of moving the fruit, " Culper said. 

ONLY 10 STALLS. 

Culper stated that the plant is a small one with only 10 stalls at most for the fruit 
packers. 

*' We simply did not have the room to employ enough white help to pack the fruit 
as it came in , " was his explanation . * * If we had room for 30 people to work in the pack- 
ing house, no Japanese would be employed." 



EXHIBIT 22. 

Higher Birth Kate Urged por Japanese. 

** beget" is the motto for estabushment op the yamato race in 
united states. 

(From Sacramento Bee, Oct. 34, lOlO.J 

Abolishment of birth control, and immediate population of America with Japanese, 
is the principal step looking toward the solution of the so-called Japanese-American 
problem, according to a writer signing himself Kochiku Higashi, in Nichi-Bei, the 
Japanese American, a San Francisco Japanese newspaper. The writer, who by hie 
use of language shows himself to be highly educated, stakes everything upon the 
plan to crowd this country with Japanese. 

He deals at length with the glories of Japanese civilization, and says Americana 
have suddenly changed their admiration of Japan to fear of that country. 

AMERICANS ** VILLAINOUS PLOT." 

"They wish to kick Japan down to international isolation, " he says, *'and confine 
development of her people to one small island country. Truly it is a laughable and 
villainous plot. 

**Let those who live in separate houses immediately get together in one house. 
Let newl)^ married people at once adopt sons and have them registered. Let married 
people without children adopt sons and bring them immediately a lovely bride. 
Ana let everyone who has dependent relatives bring them here. Awake — even if 
we can not expand our country's borders let us expand with all speed the Yamato 
race of which we are justly proud. 

"Well, as I am about to leave Los Angeles for the East I venture earnestly to sidvise 
our beloved fellow countrymen on this coast as folIo^v8: * Beget I B^et! B^etl' I 
have many things to advise our good countrymen, more than could be counted on 
my 10 fingers, but at this time I emphasize this one thing, leaving the others for 
another occasion. 

"What I mean is simply this, I firmly believe it is only by the propagation of our 
Yamato race by every good Japanese that we can solve the anti-Japanese, nay the 
American-Japanese problem. And this is the conclusion (without giving explanations 
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and arguments) to which I have arrived during the past year. For the next 10, 
20, 50, or 100 years, b^et, beget. Children, boys and girls, will be treasures more 
valuable to your countrymen than hundreds of millions of gold. And at the same 
time they are the supreme treasures for the development of our race. " 



EXHIBIT 23. 

Official Declaration of the Japanese Government on the Subject op 

Expatriation. 

(Gorrespondenee of the Associated Prws.] 

Tokyo, September 15. 

A relatively small number of American-bom Japanese have applied to the Japanese 
consulate at San Francisco for expatriation, or removal of Japanese citizenship, but 
the cas^ of refusal of expatriation have been few in proportion to those where per- 
mission has been granted, according to a statement to tne Associated Press by the 
Japan^e foreign office. 

In view of the interest surrounding the question of *'dual citizenship" which was 
brought up at the recent sessions at San Franqisco of the Congressional Committee on 
Naturalization and Immigration, the correspondent requested the foreign office to 
furnish an authentic statement explaining the Jai)ane8e \iewpoint with reference to 
petitions from Japanese in California and Hawaii for release from their Japanese 
-citizenship. 

Y. Matsuoka, who was attached to the Japanese delegation at the Paris peace con- 
ference, and who is now the active head of the bureau of information^ acted as spokes- 
man for the foreign office, after several days investigation of the subject at issue. 

Taking up the testimony of Rev. Albert W. Palmer, of Honolulu, at the San Francisco 
inquiry that several thousand Hawaiian-bom Japanese had signed a petition asking 
Japan to release them from Japanese citizenship so that the^ might be privileged to 
-exercise full American citizenship without "aual citizenship," Mr. Matsuoka said 
that the truth is that the Japanese section of the Legion of Honolulu in Hawaii pre- 
.^ented, in the name of its secretary, a petition to the Japanese Government to urge 
the latter to take the necessary steps to modify the provisions contained in the 
Japanese law of nationality, so that they might not have dual citizenship. He 
added: "This petition came from persons above the age of 17 years and from men 
enrolled in the American army under the selective service law of 1917. Let me say 
that the Japanese Government replied to this petition that the modification of the law 
of nationality as desired by the petitioners is not an easy matter for the moment, as it 
requires special legislative preparations. " Mr. Matsuoka said that the Tokyo govern- 
ment had received nO general applications from Japanese children in Hawaii, but if 
tiuch arrived each case would be treated on its merits in accordance with the law. 

This led to the Question of age in making the applications. The Japanese law 
permits a Japanese boy bom abroad to apply for expatriation between the ages of 15 
and 17. A San Francisco Japanese newspaper has been auoted as saying that 
41 Califomia-bom Japanese, living at Port Angeles, Wash., nad been refused ex- 
patriation because, although he was not 17 years of a^e according to the American 
method of computation, he was a little over 17 according to the Japanese method 
which counts the months previous to birth. 

**Such an information must have been based upon a misunderstanding,'* declared 
Mr. Matsuoka. " It is true that Japanese custom at home gives the chila one year of 
Age at the moment of birth, but this custom is not followed in our law of nationality. 
Tne method of age computation therein fixed and followed is quite similar to that 
of the American law. namely, the age is computed by the number of months after 
birth and one year ot age is a full 12 months of earthly existence." 

Mr. Matsuoli was asked about a statement appearing in the official report of the 
California State Board of Control on Japanese immigration that Mr. Ishii, the Japa- 
nese vice counsul at San Francisco, said that not over a dozen American-bom children 
liad signed the *' Declaration of losing nationality" provided by the Japanese law 
and pointing out that so far as could be learned none of these have been accepted 
by the Japanese Government. 

Mr. Matsuoka thought the alleged statement of Mr. Ishii should be interpreted, as 
stated above, that only a small number of Japanese had applied. Some of them 
were refused, he explained, for reasons specified in the law of nationality, but he 
-added: '* Against 64 permissions given, there are only 9 cases of refusal on ap- 
plications of expatriation made by Japanese in the United States." 

"Now to get down to the nationahty law itself,*' Mr. Matsuoka went on, "let us 
-^ee if I can throw any Ught on this complicated question of dual citizenship. In the 
£rst place, the fundamental of our law known as No. 66, which was promulgated in 
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May, 1899, is that a person who has acquired a foreign nationality of his own choice 
loses Japanese nationality. The law then proceeds to explain xmder what conditions 
a Japanese may he pennitted from our standpoint to acquire foreifn^ nationality, 
mentions limitations and provides processes. Article 20 bis stipulates that a Jf^anese 
subject acquiring foreign nationahty by birth abroad may be expatriated with the 
permission of the home minister. In case the person is under 15 the application can 
be made by a legal representative; if a minor above 15 the application can be made 
with the consent of nis legal representative. The obligation to military service 
undoubtedly forms a basis for the conditions. Under the conscription laws of Japan 
a boy of 17 is liable to military service. Article 24 of the law we are discussing 
is designed to prevent a Japanese subject from shirking military service by expatri- 
ation. It declares that notwithstanding the provisions of the preceding articles, & 
male of 17 years or upward does not lose Japanese nationality unless he has com- 
pleted active service in the army or navy, or he is under no obligation to enter into 
it. But of coiurse when expatriation is granted the obligation to military service 
ceases.'* 

Mr. Matsuoka continued: *'Now if may not be useless to give a brief explanation 
of the underlying legal principles of our law, because they are entirely different 
from those of Anglo-Saxon countries. 

**The Japanese law, like the laws o* continental Europe and unlike the Anglo- 
American system, recognizes allegiance to the state by reason of blood-descent and 
not according to the place of birth. Ihe Japanese law adopts the so-called jus san- 
guinis principle on the question of nationality, contrary to that of jus soli adopted in 
the American jurisprudence. A Japanese child is a Japanese if his or her father is 
a Japanese at the time of his or her oirth, regardless of whether the child is bom in 
Japan, in the United States, or in Russia. A child whose father is not known or 
possesses no nationality is a Japanese, provided that his or her mother is a Japanese. 

*'The Japanese law does not follow the doctrine of perpetual allegiance. Article 20 
of the Law of Nationality recognizes the right of expatriation. 

**To remedy the difficulty which may result from the regulations for a Japanese 
bom in foreign coimtries where jus soli is adopted, the Japanese Government pre- 
sented in 1916 an amendatory law to the Diet, wnich became article 20 bis of the Law 
of Nationality. The object of this amendment is to open the way, under the present 
law of conscription of expatriation for Japanese boys bom in Hawaii or in any States 
of the American Union. Article 20 bis provides that a Japanese boy who has acquired 
a foreign nationality bv reason of his birth, provided he has domicile in that country, 
may divest himself of the Japanese nationality, if his father or other parental authority 
takes the necessary step for him before he is 15, or, if he has attained the age of 15, he 
may take the step himself with the consent of his father or other parental authority 
before he attains tlie age of 17. 

"This amendment is a concession made in favor of the Anglo-American territorial 
principle by Japan, whose l^islation on nationality observes strictly the principle 
of personal allegiance jus sanguinis. 

^*The aforementioned points may be summarized in a few words: 

*'That the Japanese l^islation adopts in the matter of nationality the principle of 
jus sanguinis, that the Japanese laws of conscription do not permit the expatriation 
of a soldier, that a way oi expatriation is opened for Japanese under full 17 years of 
age, and that this measure has been introduced into the Japanese law in order to avoid 
the difficulties which may result from the difference of legal principles adopted in 
different countries of the ♦world. 

**The dual citizenship of a Japanese bom in the United States is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the difference of legal principles adopted by Japan and the United Statee 
on the subject of nationality. The Japanese legislation has given, however, a reason- 
able facility for the expatriation of Japanese boys born in foreign countries, including 
the United* States." 



EXHIBIT 24. 

Japan Insures Control of Caufornia Japanese. 

local japanese association is reorganized under control op japanese asso- 
ciation op america, which in turn is dominated by the consul general for 
japanese government. 

[The Sacramento Bee, June 13, 1921.] 

In a statement which appeared in the Sacramento Bee May 18, concerning per- 
sonnel of the so-called American League (or Committee) of Justice, which was active 
during the initiative campaign last year in favor of the Japanese, and is now piu-suing 
similar activities in the Eastern States, reference was made to Gol. John P. Irish as a 
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-ptM attofsey of the JauuieBe AssoeiataQn of America. Tke statement was made 
on behalf <rf the Japanese Excluaion Leojue of California by V. S. McClatchy , who had 
just returned fnHn Wadiington, where he had represented the league. 

WHAT TAKIMOTO SATS. 

A letter received by the Bee within the past few days from F. Takimoto, general 
secretary of the Japanese Association of America, explains that this statement as to 
Col. Irish is incorrect and apparently based upon misunderstanding; that the reor- 
ganized Japanese Agricultural Association of Calif omia has aflSliated, but not con- 
solidated, with the Japanese Association of America^ and remains an independent 
body; and that the only purpose of affiliation is to assist in carrying out a program of 
agricultural development in the State. 

* *Col, John P. Irish was nominated," Secretary Takimoto explains, ' *a8 an adviser— 
not a counselor or attorney — and not in any way for hire— of the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation.'' 

¥0R ^^DISTINGUISHED SERVICE." 

The advisers of the agricultural association, he says, are to be those who have 
given distinguished service for the achievements of uie association, and Americans 
or Japanese of high social standing or education. Under the by-laws, these ad- 
visers may meet several times a year, "to promote friendly and cooperative rela- 
tions between Americans and Japanese in agricultural processes." 

Mr. Takimoto also explains that **the Japanese Association of America has con- 
sidered plans for the creation of a legal aid bureau, but the agricultural association 
has nothing whatever to do with such plans." 

LEAGUE RSPREBSNTATIVE TALKS. 

Mr. McClatchy stated to a Bee reporter that he accepts Mr. Takimoto's statement 
as conclusive tnat Col. Irish is an unpaid adviser and not a paid counselor or 
att(»mey for the Japanese Agricultural Association. The assumption that Col. Irish 
was paid f<» his services arose, Mr. McClatchy says, from the fact that the Japanese 
newspapers explained the close relations brought a^out in reorganization between the 
Japanese Association of America and the Japanese agricultural associations, the 
eetabUshment of a paid legal department whose services are to be available for the 
agricultural associations, and a failure to observe the distinction in translation 
between advisers and counselors or attorneys. 

WHAT REORGANIZATION MEANS. 

The following details as to the affiliation between the various Japanese organiza- 
tions of the State and activities in connection therewith are gathered from translations 
of items which appear in Nichi Bei and Shin Sekai, the two daily Japanese 
newspapers of San Francisco, dining the past three months: 

It IS to be remembered first that the Japanese Association of America is governed, 
as an instrument of the Japanese Government, by the Japanese consul general of San 
Francisco. TThat is affirmed by Shin Sekai, the Japanese daily newspaper of San 
Francisco, and also by Dr. Yoshi Kuno, Japanese professor of oriental languages 
at the University of California. Dr. Kuno has also explained in published articles 
how the individual Japanese of the State are kept subject to control of the various 
Japanese associations by being refused consular certificates for personal and business 
matters unless they are good, and a particular Japanese never knows how soon he 
may be in serious need of such a consular certificate. 

Under the reorganization the agricultural associations have been placed in closer 
touch with and under more direct control of the Japanese Association of America, as 
shown by the plan adopted. 

"independence" op AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Japanese Agricultural Association of California, of which Toyoji Chiba is man- 
aging director, has not been consolidated, it is claimed, with the Japanese Association 
of America, but remains "an independent body." It has certainly been made in 
effect a department of die Japanese Association of America, its selected officers being 
subject to approval by the latter organization, its legal affairs being cared for by, and 
its revenues going partially to, the greater association. 

For instance, at a meeting of directors of the California Agricultural Association, 
May 5, aq reported in Shin Sekai, May 6, appointments were made of new directors 
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to fill vacancies at Sacramento and Stockton, and also of an assistant manage, Mr. 
Matsuoka, all ''subject to approval of the boaird of directors of the Japanese Associa- 
tion America." It was decided also that each local Japanese association is to dioose 
its committeemen ''after consultation with the boara of directors of the Japanese 
Association of America." Also the budget of the agricultural department for the 
current year was fixed at about $5,000, "subject to approval of the board of directoiB 
of the Japanese Association of America." 

BBOROANIZATION MBETINO. 

On April 5, at San Frandsco, according also to Shin Sekai, under call of the 
Japanese Association of America, managing directors of local Japanese organi^&ations 
met with officers of the parent association to confer on various matters, inauding the 
new l^;al department, a new official organ, immigration, and exj^triation. The 
organizations represented included those of Idarysvflle, Courtland, Florin, Watson- 
viTle, Walnut Grove, Fresno, San Benito, Lodi, Isleton, Santa Cruz, Vacaville, Kings 
County, Intermountain District, Staniedaus, Berkeley, San Mateo, Northern Cau- 
fomia, ralo Alto, Stockton, Oakland, and San Francisco. 

At this meethig the opening addreiss was made by Mr. K. Eanzaki, then secretary 
of the Japanese Association of America. He explained the necessity for clos^ union 
between that organization and the local associations in view of tiie fact that the prob- 
lems confronting the Japanese in California are no longer merely local but common 
to all. There must be, therefore, cooperation in all plans and purposes. 

THE PLAN ADOPTED. 

Plans for various departments were discussed and elaborated, the agricultural 
department to include all agricultural associations; a law department to employ and 
pay white attorneys, the expense to be met out of a fund secured from assessments of 
local organizations, Ismdholaers, and leaseholders, and the legal expenses of all local 
associations to be paid therefrom; an educational department, etc. The plan very 
carefully provided for control of all local associations bv the Japanese Association* of 
America tnrough a veto on election or appointment of officers of such associatioDS 
and through control of their legal business and through supervision of their finances. 
These measures of control are supplemented by the power of the consul general at 
San Francisco, as representative of the Japanese Government, in extending or with- 
holding consular certificates necessary for ousinees and personal transactions and in 
making trouble for the individual with the home Qovemment. 

OTHERS NAMED '^ADVISERS.'' 

Later announcements mention, in addition to Col. John P. Irish, others who have 
been named as '' advisers" either for the Japanese Association of America or for the 
Japanese Agricultural Association of California. These advisers seem to have been 
taten in large part from members of the American committee of justice, which was 
active in opposition to the initiative alien land law during the campaign last fall. 
That committee included Col. Irish, Guy Calden, leading attorney for the Japanese 
in cttses involving violation of law; L. M. Landsboroxigh, who held land for Japanese 
in violation of the law; missionaries, coast heads of Japanese Sunday schools, large 
landowners who rent to Japanese because the profits sire greater; smd others actuated 
by personal feeling or interest in securing for the Japanese rights in opposition to 
the law. 

EXHIBIT 25. 

Exclusion League Protests Against Proposed Treaty. 

chambers wires secretary of state nation should not surrender to japan 
right to determine who shall enter. 

[From the Sacramento Bee, Nov. 26, 1920.] 

A telegraphic protest against provisions in a proposed new treaty with Japan that 
would grant to Japanese in Canfomia pri\dleges forbidden them by the antialien 
land law, was wired last night to Norman H. Davis, Acting Secretary of State, by 
State Controller John S. Chambers as chairman of the executive committee of the 
Japanese Exclusion League. 
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CHAMBERS *8 TELEGRAM. 

The telegram follows: 
To the Acting Secretary of State, Norman H. Davis, State Departmenty Washington, D, C: 

Associated Press telegrams of November 13, published here November 14. referring 
to negotiations between the State Department and the Japanese ambassaaor, say it 
is understood that the manner of excluding Japanese labor from the United States — 
whether bv treaty or through decree promulgated by the Japanese Grovemment — 
is regarded as a question not of principle but of expediency. 

WANT BZPUCIT PROVISIONS. 

The Japanese Exclusion League of California earnestly protests a^:ainsf the adoption 
of any method for excluding undesirable alien labor which is not direct and explicit, 
the act of this Government to be enforced under its own legislation or under treaty 
provision and by its own officials. 

It certainly is a matter of principle for this country not to surrender to any foreign 
(jovemment the right to determine and declare what immigration shall enter throu^ 
our ports; such surrender is apparently contemplated in this case if the telegraphic 
report referred to correctlv indicates the situation. Such right was surrendered to 
Japan under the .existing '^gentlemen's agreement, '' with the result that the Japanese 
|>opidation of continental United States increased threefold in 13 years since negotia- 
tion of 'that agreement, while the Chinese population decreased in 20 years, under 
the exclusion act, 50 per cent. 

SURRENDER OF RIGHTS. 

This country has surrendered to no other nation save Japan the ri^ht to determine 
what immigration shall enter throu|2:h our ports, and no other nation in the world has 
surrendered to a foreign power its similar nght. 

We protest earnestly also against exclusive concessions to the Japanese of the alien 
races ineligible to citizenship (in contemplated treaty provisions as reported) under 
which the California law forbidding control of agricultural lands to such ineligibles 
shall be set aside. 

RIGHTS DENIED IN JAPAN. 

We respectfully direct your attention to the fact that it is thereby proposed to con- 
cede to tne Japanese in this country privileges which, aside from me menace offered 
to American citizens, are specifically denied to Americans and all foreigners in Japan. 
In substantiation of that statement see *' Japan's Foreign Policy, " by A. M. Pooley, 
and editorial article in Millard's Review of Shanghai, October 9. rlease note also 
that the present treaty with Japan specifically fails to accord to the Japanese in this 
country the privileges forbidden them by the California law, and which the reported 
provisions of the contemplated new treaty would confer upon them. 

John S. Chambers^ 
Chairman Executive Committee of the Japanese Exclusion League of California. 



EXHIBIT 26. 

California Answers Ambassador Morris. 

ambassador taken to task for presenting to the public a conceded one-sided 

statement of THE JAPANESE QUESTION. 
[From the Sacramento Boe, Jan. 25, 1921.] 

Recent statements of Roland S. Morris, American ambassador to Japan, regarding 
the Japanese issue in California, are vigorously protested by executive officers of the 
Japanese Exclusion League of this State and by Gov. William D. Stephens in separate 
replies issued yesterday afternoon. 

The exceptions and objections of the Exclusion Lea^e are put squarely before 
Morris ia a several hundred word telegram sent to Washington over the signatures of 
John S. Chambers, State controller and chairman of the executive committee of the 
league, and V. S. McClatchy, publisher of the Bee and official representative of the 
league in conferences held in the National Capital. 
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GAVE JAPANESE VIEWS. 

Morris's definition of the Japanese question is declared by the league officers to be 
unfair, not only to California out to the American public, because the ambassador 
in a recent address gave only the Japanese views of tne situation. 

The telegram adds that the public wants the facts ''and assumes that if the State 
Department talks at all it will not give only so much of the f aets as must \&bA to wrong 
<;onclusions." 

The league officers also strongly defend the right of California as a unit of the Amer- 
ican Nation to be accorded an equal privilege with the Japanese when the question 
of exclusion is under discussion by representatives of the Government. 

Stephens's answer. 

Gov. Stephens, in his answer to the ambassador, says in part: 

''Mr. Morris is well aware that personal rights of Japanese have never been ques- 
tioned in California and that there is no thought of so doing; and if he felt it incumoent 
upon himself to make public presentation of Japan's fears in Uiis connection he mi^t 
at least, as an American, have said that such fears are apparently unfounded.'* 

Another portion of the governor's statement reads: 

''Mr. Morris declared that the Japanese do not object to restricti9n of immigration 
or citizenship as applied to their nationals, but do object as unjust and unfair to the 
pqlicy which deprives them, as aliens ineligible to citizenship, of rights which are 
conceded to other aliens. 

"Mr. Morris asks: 

" * In the larger view of our relations with the Orient is it wise to thus classify aliens 
on the basis of their eligibility to citizenship? ' 

"It certainly would seem most wise to do so. If certain races have been made 
ineligible to American citizenship because they are unassimilable and dang»t)U8 to 
our social and economic life, it is certainly most unwise to pennit them to secure 
through ownership of the s^il control of our agricultural products and markets, which 
would give them m time economic control of the country." 

telegram from league. 

The Exclusion League's telegram to MorriB follows: 

Hon. Roland S. Morris, 

State DepartmeTitj Washington, D. C: 

We respectfully but earnestly protest against the statement of what you term the 
California is8ue\ made by you before the University Club at New York, January 21, 
and given to the public/because it is ex parte, and unfair, therefore, not only to Cali- 
fornia but to the American public, which wants facts and assumes that if the State 
Department talks at all it will not give only so much of the facts as must lead to wrong 
conclusion. 

You said you presented the Japanese point of view and that the issue must be clearly 
before us that we may determine it in light of facts. But did you realize you were 
only beclouding that issue by presenting the Japanese statement thereof and omitting 
BO much of the facts as would tumish the California or American answer thereto? 

ACTIONS FAIR IN PAST. 

You have been in the past so fair in considering and preparing a report on the facts 
for consideration of the State Department that we feel you will pardon calling your 
attention to omissions in your public statement which are of grave moment not only 
to the Pacific coast but to the American Nation. • 

For instance, when you said that (California in 1913 deprived aliens ineligible to 
citizenship of the right to own agricultural land, you (ailed to state that the treaty 
with Japan, for well considered reasons, deliberately refrained from granting to 
Japanese the right to own or lease agricultural land in this country, and that Cali- 
fornia's law imposing these restrictions of the treaty was passed because of threatened 
control of those agricultural lands, with attendant control of products and markets 
by the Japanese, an unassimilable race whose economic advantages enable them to 
displace all branches of the white race. 

menace b booming greater. 

When you said that California amplified this law in 1920, by initiative, you failed 
to state that, with exception of repeal of |^i\dlege of short leases^ there was no ampli- 
fication of the original law which was not m the nature of protective proA-ision to cioee 
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certain loopholes of which the Japanese had taken advantage to defy the law, and 
that by violation of its letter or spirit they had already secured control of one-eighth 
of all irrigated lands in the State, the very richest of our agricultural lands. 

SHORT LEASES REFUSED. 

You failed to state that California, in the 1920 law, refused even short leases to 
ineligible aliens because short leases were found in practice to become long leases 
througrh renewal, and long leases give the same control as ownership; and also that 
the original act of 1913, as formulated by Attorney General Webb at the request of 
Gov. Johnson and accepted as a substitute for numerous bills on the subject, did not 
permit even short leases; and that the provision as to short leases was subsequently 
inserted on the plea that adjustment to the new conditions would require a few years 
and that this provision could then be repealed. 

^ PERSONAL RIGHTS PROTECTED. 

You said that other States are considering legislation similar to that of California 
and that the Japanese are fearful lest this method may be used not only in property 
rights but also in personal rights; but you might have added the fact within your 
knowledge that California has not considered the depri\ ation of personal rights even 
if such course could be taken legally, and the leaaers of the exclusion movement 
liave exnlidtly declared, and have proved in practice, that their intention is to 
protect tne Japanese in all personal and property rights save only the right of owning 
or leasing agncultural land, a right which is not granted them b^ treaty. 

You say that the Japanese do not complain because their nationals are ineligible 
to citizenship, nor object to exclusion ol Japanese immigration; but that the real 
complaint of the Japanese is that, in the matter of land ownership and lease in Cali- 
fornia, a distinction is drawn between them, because of their ineligibility to citizen- 
ship, and other aliens. 

CITIZENSHIP IS WANTED. 

You know if the Japanese make that plea now it is not frank, and the American 
public ought not to be deceived by a half fact. Senator Hiram Johnson is authority 
for the statement, published here January 4 and not since denied, that the Japanese 
complained originally as to alleged discnmination in the California law; that when 
it was suggested that such discnic^nation might be removed by the passage by the 
CalifomiaLegislature of an act placing the same restrictions on all aliens as are now 
placed upon those ineligible to citizenship, the Japanese promptly protested such 
course would not be satisfactory. They declared tnat even if given by treaty the 
same rights as other nationals in holding property they would still insist upon the 
right of citizenship, since other nationals can secure citizenship, and therebv enjoy 
the right to own land. And expressions of the Japanese press on the Pacific coast 
and of prominent Japanese in public meetings in Tokyo confirm that stand. 

PEOPLE ARE DECEIVED. 

In the past, insidious propaganda has ^ven the American public an entirely 
erroneous impression as to the fiictors of tms serious problem; and only within the 
past year or more has California been able to secure a nearing for well authenticated 
iacts. It asks no more. California has not asked the State Department to present 
its side to the American public, but if the department is presenting the Japanese 
side California submits with deference, that as a State unit of the Nation it should 
be accorded a similar privilege. Particularly is this so when those who have given 
most exhaustive investigation to the subject concede that the question is not a Cali- 
fornia question but a national one, in which California's experience only points to 
what will be the experience of other States if existing conditions continue. 

With appreciation of the ability and open-mindedness with which you have made 
your investigations. 

Japan Exclusion League op California, 
J. S. Chambers, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 
V. S. McClatchy, 

Representative at Washington. 



Sacramento, January £4, 1921. 
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THE SECRETARY OFWAR, 
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Affairs and ordered to be printed. 



Wab Department, 

Washington, July 26, 1921. 
The President op the Senate, 

Washington, D, C. 
Sir: In response to Senate resolution 114, directing the Secretary 
of War to advise the Senate of the number of United States troops 
in Europe, the cost of maintaining them, and the amount of indebt- 
edness of Germany to the United States on their account, by direc- 
tion of the President I transmit to you the following information: 

1. The number of troops which the United States now has in 
Europe: 

CommiBsioned officers 480 

Warrant officers 20 

Army Nurse Corps 54 

Enlisted men 13,241 

Aggregate 13,795 

The above figiu'es are taken from reports of June 30, 1921, the 
latest available. 

2. The total cost for keeping these troops in Europe from Decem- 
ber 18, 1918, to April 30, 1921 (the latest data available), has been 
$275,324,192.18, or an average of $966,049.80 per month. 

3. On April 30, 1921, the oalance due the United States by Ger- 
many was $240,744,511.89. 

Respectfully, 

John W. Weeks, 

Secretary of War, 
SD-67-1— vol9 60 Q 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON POSTAL SERVICE, 



To the Senate and House op Representatives : 

Pursuant to section 6 of the Post Office appropriation act ap- 
proved April 24, 1920, creating a Joint Commission of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives to investigate all present and 
prospective methods of handling, dispatching, transporting, and 
delivering the mails, etc., and to report to the Congress its findings 
and recommendations, this report is submitted on the investigations 
thus far made by the commission in respect to these matters as de- 
veloped at New X ork City, and this report bein^ supplementary to 
that made to the Congress February 24 (calendar day, February 
26), 1921. 

Since the last report was rendered the personnel of the commis- 
sion has been changed, three vacancies thereafter occurring having 
been filled by the appointment of Hon. Kenneth McKellar, Senator 
from Tennessee, and Hon. Arthur B. Rouse, Representative from 
Kentucky; also Mr. Rush L. Simmons as postal exoert. 

The commission, recognizing the importance of ifew York City, 
not only on account of the magnitude of its local business but as the 
chief distributing center for the entire United States, both as to 
the internal domestic mails and those passing between the United 
States and foreign countries, has made a thorough investigation of 
the situation there, including the methods of work, the means of 
transportation and communication, the utilization of existing facili- 
ties, the necessity for further facilities, and other matters mcident 
to efficient service, both local and general. 

In the development of this investigation very particular attention 
has been paid to service problems, such as the sea post, harbor-boat 
service, space requirements, the separation of parcel-post from let- 
ter mail, breakage and depredations, the efficient and economical 
handling of parcels post, the motor vehicle service, the transmittal 
of mail oy pneumatic tubes, centralization and decentralization, etc. 
The commission has visited the city of New York ; has made a per- 
sonal inspection of all the important termini and the principal sta- 
tions; has made a personal investigation of the harbor facilities as 
related to the foreign-mail service ; has inspected the principal sites 
proposed for new postal buildings ; has given audience to financiers 
and to contractors with proposuions in respect to such sites and to 
the erection of buildings thereon ; has heara the arguments of those 
who advocate tunnel projects; has held hearings at which some of 
the largest users of the mail service have appeared ; has secured from 
engineers of standing, employed for the purpose, the result of their 
intensive studies made on the spot ; has obtained information and 

Earticulars of postal officials whose long experience and practical 
nowledge of the service equipped them to render valuable aid. 

8 
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THE SEA POST SERVIGB. 

Prior to the war a sea post service was operated between the 
United States and Great Britain, Germany, France, the Canal Zone, 
and Porto Eico. This service provided for the transportation of 
postal clerks with the mails, so tnat the letters were unaergoiiig dis- 
tribution as the vessel pursued its course. In the case of the incom- 
ing mails this service enabled the New York office not only promptly 
to effect delivery by the carriers of matter intended for addressees 
in New York, but more expeditiously to dispatch to all the princi- 
pal cities and to the different States letters intended therefor. Even 
where complete separation could not be made en route, the separa- 
tion which it was practicable to make aided greatly in expediting 
transmittal. The presence of the postal employees on the ship was 
also helpful in protecting the mails from various dangers, as leaks, 
rats, etc. 

As a result of the World War the sea post service was discontinued 
to all countries except France, but the investigation made under the 
direction of the commission, both by the engineers and the postal 
experts, has very clearly established the necessity for a resumption 
of it. It has develoj)ea there is a reluctancy on the part of C^reat 
Britain to resume this service and that in all cases there has been 
necessity for negotiations, but the Post Office Department is working 
to resume the sea post service as soon as practicable. Administrative 
action only is necessary. 

THE flTTBAMBOAT HARBOR MAIL SERVICE. 

Prior to the war upon the arrival at quarantine of vessels carrying 
mails they were met by harbor boats and sacks were removed and 
then transported to docks near to the post oiSce or to the different 
railroads by which they were to be dispatched to their several des- 
tinations in the different States. This service was discontinued in 
1919, but investigation by the commission, through both engineers and 
postal experts, has shown that it effected a saving in time of from 

5 to 20 hours, the maximum saving being accomplished where the 
incoming vessel reached quarantine after sunset, in which case she is 
held at anchor by the authorities until the following morning. Dur- 
ing the investigation the department contracted for a reestablishment 
of the service to be operated a part of the time, but recently a further 
extension of the contract has been made to furnish this service over 
the entire 24 hours. No recommendation is, therefore, now called for 
by the conunission, nor is legislative action required. 

ADOmONAL SPACE. 

It has been recognized by the commis?;ion that there are certain 
centers in the Postal Service upon the efficient functioning of which 
the entire postal system is largely dependent, and that the greatest 
of these, on account of the volume of business handled and its relation 
to the foreign mail service, is New York. 

The commission has felt that the requirements of these centers 
should receive most careful attention, both in respect to the immediate, 
pressixig needs and as to the future growth ; but, mindful of the ne- 
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oessity for the utmost economy in expenditure, it has limited the pro- 
gram of new facilities to the urgent needs of the day and that growth 
of the serrioe, predicated upon past experience, which may be ex- 
pected to occur m the next 10 years. 

There is pressing necessit}^, if the work of the New York office is to 
be expeditiously and economically handled, for additional space at the 

feneral post omce. This space can not be obtained in the present 
uilding. An additional building is regarded as absolutely necessary. 
As to the site for this building, the commission has given very patient 
and careful attention to all uie facts presented by the engineers, by 
the postal experts, and by patrons of the service. The conunission 
has also personally inspected, as previously stated, the New York 
office, and the different sites under consideration. From all that has 
been observed and ascertained, it has been determined that the site 
immediately west of the present general poet-office building, between 
Thirty-first and Thirty-third Streets, west of Eighth Avenue and 
east of Ninth Avenue, known as the Pennsylvania Railroad site, is 
the one best suited to the requirements of the service. This site has 
many advantages, among which may be mentioned the following : It 
adjoins the present general post office, and a' building erected thereon 
can be so ccmstracted as to become practically an extension of the 

?»resent building. This would permit of a mobility of the working 
orce between the several divisions and units in the old and proposed 
parts, with resultant great economy of personnel and management. 

The site is of great area, being approximately 356 by 456 feet in 
extent, allowing a vast working space on the ground level. It ex* 
tends, in fact, across two city blocks, and it is the only available site 
known anywhere in the business section of the city of like extent. 
Viewed in conjunction with the present site it offers as an entirety 
the most spacious postal unit, with the greatest possibilities for eco- 
nomical handling of the mails in mass thus far presented in New 
York. It has the further advantage that it is immediately over the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad, so that mail may be made up 
and dispatched with the utmost conceivable celerity and economy. 
The very great advantage of this exceptional situation is manife^, 
and the postal experts in particular stress its importance. The de* 
mands upon the station facilities of the ^reat railroads entering the 
city are ever increasing, and each succeeding year makes the problem 
of handling the traffic in the limited congested districts the more 
difficult. This site would secure to the Sovemment for all time 
access to the main traoks of the Pennsylvania Railroad at a point in 
immediate contact with the center of its passenger traffic, where its 
fastest trains are arriving and departing. 

The site is owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and it offers 
the property to the Government for $2,260,000, subject to the condi- 
tions which applied at the time of the purchase from the same road 
of the site of the present post offioe. These conditions in effect retain 
for the railroad the right to continue to operate its cars beneath the 
proposed building. 

Tnere are also propositions from contracting firms for the purchase 
of this site, for the construction of a building thereon suitable for 
postal purposes, and subsequent rental to the Government, with the 
option to purchase thereafter if the Government so elects. Whether 
the site be purchased and a Government building erected thereon, or 
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a leasing proposition be determined upon, tiiere are very many details 
which are incident to the transaction which will necessitate negotia- 
tions to protect the interests of the Government. Among these details 
must be included the safeguarding for all time of the rights of the 
Postal Service as to the number ox cars that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road must provide trackage for; sufficient loading platforms and the 
erection and maintenance thereof at the expense of the company ; the 
design of the building; the easement righte; and finally the price to 
be paid, since this may be subject to reduction by negotiation. 

The problem at New York is to provide postal buildings at or near 
the great centers of intensive development where the enormous 
volumes of mail handled originate, and at the same time to articulate 
these buildings with the great railroad systems by means of which 
the mails are distributed throughout the coimtry. The ideal post 
office would be one in the heart of the business area and into which 
would run the principal railroads, but to accomplish such an ideal in 
New York womd cost many millions, and the plan evolved through 
the studies made by the commission has been to establish great |>ostal 
centers in the heart of the business development and at the particular 

Eoint where the two great railroad systems entering Manhattan are 
rought to their closest juncture. Thus the advantages of the ideal 
system are very closely approximated. 

To carry out this plan it is proposed, in addition to tiie Pennsyl- 
vania site described, to lease a building located only approximately 
400 feet distant from the central post office, on Thirtieth Street, be- 
tween Ninth and Tenth Avenues, with an area of approximately 100 
bv 600 feet. This is offered to the Government by the New York 
Oentral Railroad Co., and like the Pennsylvania site, it has the great 
advanta^ that the mail trains may be operated right up to the load- 
ing platforms in the lower levels, with manifest economy in labor, 
time, and transportation. 

The necessity for this building is the more pressing since the over- 
crowded conditions at the Grand Central Station Poit Office necessi- 
tate that immediate relief be afforded. Further, the facilities for 
loading the mails at the Grand Central Post Office, which is the pres- 
ent connecting station for the New York Central Railroad, are fast 
reaching their limit, and it is imperatively necessary to provide for 
an expansion during the next 10 years that will far exceed the present 
possible facilities at that point. The two sites which have been de- 
scribed, both in the area of extensive development, and connected 
with the principal railroad lines entering the city, are to be consid- 
ered in conjimction with each other, since they are practically part 
of the same plan and together offer the soluticm for the very difficult 
problem which had to be solved by the commission in New York. 
The Thirtieth Street proposition is also one of leasing. The railroad 
company will erect a suitable building and lease it to the Government 
at a rental of $1.70 per square foot for the floor area required. In 
connection with the cost of this proiect and the cost of the Pennsyl- 
vania proposition just previously described, it should be said that 
land values in New York are naturally high, but the receipts of the 
New York office last year were $53,301,498.91, and they are mcreasing 
at the rate of approximately 10 per cent per annum, so that at the 
end of the 10-year period for which provision is herein proposed thej 
will approximate $138,000,000 annually. The acquisition of this 
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building will give opportunity t© segregate a very large volume of 
outgoing pacel-post matter, the desirabiEty of effecting which segre- 
gation in certain cases we have heretofore shown, and it will serve a 
very useful purpose in affording the congested business section of 
New York a station for the deposit of bulk mail. 

TTie plan outlined includes the abandonment of the present foreign 
station, now occupying an entire separate building, out with very 
inadequate space and facilities; the removal from the Grand Central 
Station of many of the Federal activities now conducted there.and 
the reallocation of space of all branches of the post office and Rail- 
way Mail Service now located in the general post office. 

In view of these facts and the other evidence gathered as to the 
necessity for the increased facilities, and the surpassing advantages 
offered by the combination of the two buildings in close proximity, 
and over the tracks of one or the other of the two great railroads 
entering New York, the commission is of the opinion that the Penn- 
sylvania property in the rear of the central post office in New York 
City and the Thirtieth Street property are the best locations for 
building to relieve said office from its present congested condition 
which the commission has been able to find, and the Postmaster Gren- 
eral should enter into leases with some responsible party or parties 
for the rental of suitable buildings to be erected on said premises 
by such party or parties, which leases shall contain a provision grant- 
ing the Crovernment the right and privilege to purchase the sites and 
buildings at the end of said leases or at any time during their exist- 
ence at a fixed reasonable price, provided, however, that thw can 
be had at a reasonable rental cost which should not exceed $1.70 per 
square foot of space. The propositions should be submitted for open 
bids to all responsible bidaers. 

It is also believed by the commission that the furniture and fix- 
tures of all rented buildings for the post office hereafter secured 
should be provided and owned by the department 

The additional new buildings will provide accommodations for 
the following activities: 

THIBTIETH STBEET SITE OVER NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD TRACKS. 

1. Platform and tailboard faciUties. 

2. Railway Mall Service executive offices, 

3. Railway Mall Service distribution of bulky mails, Including parcel post 
dispatched over New Tork Central lines. 

4. Blue tag mail. 

5. Post-office distribution of incoming bullcy mails, including parcel post 

6. Employees' locker, toilet, and rest-room facilities. 

• GENERAL POST-OFFICE ANNEX SITE OVER PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TRACKS. 

1. Platform and tailboard facilities. 

2. Incoming and outgoing foreign mails. 

3. Railway Mail Service distribution of bulky mail, including parcel post. 

4. Post-office distribution of incoming and outgoing bulky mail. 

5. Supplies. 

6. Employees' locker, toilet, and rest-room facilitiea. 

CITY HALL STATION, 

Investigation made by the commission, through its engineers and 
the postal experts, has shown the urgent need of relieving the situa- 
tion at the City Hall Station, for many years known as the New 
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York general post office^ and which is located in the very midst of 
New York's greatest office buildings. The receipts of this station 
are as great as the receipts of the entire city of St. Louis, Mo., which 
from the standpoint of postal revenues ranks fifth among the cities 
of the United otates. 

A new station is being erected at Varick Street, approximately 
three-quarters of a mile distant from the Cit^j Hall Station, to lie 
known as the Varick Street Station, and, providing certain changes 
are made in the structure of the City Hall Station itself, in the way 
of affording additional floor space by extending a mezzanine gallery 
across the width of the building, to permit of expansion and re- 
allocation of space, temporary relief for a brief period will be 
obtained. But this relief will suffice for a short time only, and, as 
will be further set forth later, the building must shortly be replaced 
by another. There should be no delay m providing the dianges 
proposed for temporary relief, which cnanges the supervising chief 
engineer of the Treasury Department estimates can be made for 
$75,000. An appropriation of the sum by the Congress should be 
promptly made, ana it is hereby recommended that this action be 
taken. Assuming that the alterations will be made, for which this 
appropriation is recommended, and that the contemplated changes 
and reallocation of space are brought about, still the growing busi- 
ness will onlv be provided for for approximately five years, and pro- 
visions should be made to cover the situation which will then arise. 

The City Hall Station is a Government-owned building, the land 
having been ceded by the city for court and postal purposes, and the 
building erected at (rovemment expense. 

The evidence gathered by the commission, through their engineers 
and postal experts, shows the City Hall Post Office Station is not 
Only badly ventilated, outgrown, and overcrowded, but the courts 
and the district attorney's offices, located in the building, are also 
overcrowded to the extent that it has been necessary to rent addi- 
tional space in the neighborhood. 

Though this is a Federal building, it can not house all the many 
Federal agencies located in New York, and many are occupying 
rented quarters with an aggregate rental per annum of approxi- 
mately $900,000. The situation of the site from a postal stand- 
point is regarded as strategic. One feature of the site which is 
of particular importance is the availability of the plaza on the 
north side of the building for the maneuvering of the motor vehicles, 
and which could not be duplicated anywhere in the vicinity except at 
enormous expense. Recognizing the desirability of the site, but 
likewise the inadequacy of the building, it would seem wise to re- 
tain the site and ir practicable enlarge the building, but the build- 
ing is not of a type that would permit of reconstruction except at 
very great expense, in fact at an outlay that would be prohibitive. 
To tear down the present building and to erect another on the 
same site for the post office, the courts, and the district attorney's 
office would necessitate the utilization of mudi of the first floor level 
which is of the utmost importance for postal purposes, and all of 
which is required for lobbies, elevators, etc., to serve the courts, etc., 
on the upper floors. This would be very objectionable. Further, 
it is represented that there would likely develop opposition if a 
many-storied edifice were erected here. Therefore, to meet the ex- 
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ceptional conditions encountered, to preserve the site with its many 
advantages for postal purposes, and to provide for the time when the 
additional facihties must oe furnished, the commission recommends: 

(a) That the Treasury authorities prepare {dans for a new build- 
ing to be erected on the present site for the use of the post office 
exclusively. 

(b) That a site be selected for a Federal court and other Federal 
activities aside from the post office. 

(c) That plans for this Federal building be promptly prepared. 

(d) That the foregoing program be earned out in season to per- 
mit the building on the city hall site to be vacated by July 1, 1925, 
the courts to occupy the building to be built for them, and the post 
office to be provided with temporary rented quarters during the 
period of construction. 

It will be seen that to execute these recommendations legislative 
action will be necessary, and it i^onld not be delayed unduly. 

SBPABATION OF PABOEL POST AND OTHER BULK MAIL FROM UBTTER MAIL. 

One of the most serious service problems, affecting all classes of 
mail matter, is that of the parcel post. The matter has been inves- 
tigated by the engineers and the expert postal committee in New 
York City and in other cities. They nave practicalljr completed the 
survey in St. Paul, but the commission has not had time nor oppor- 
tunity to study tlmr report It has been suggested that parcel post 
should be entirely separated from letter postage mail, and if it con- 
tinues to grow in bulk as it has grown during the last few yeare 
the engineers' suggestion for such complete separation may have to 
be adopted. The commission believes, however, that at the present 
time the partial separation which is now found in many of the larger 
offices may be able to solve the problem. The units which are now 
handling it separately have grown up always with the idea that letter 
carriers could be used to handle parcel-post mail in conjunction 
with that of letters. It has been found by the commission that ad- 
vantage can be taken of the assistance of letter carriers for at least 
a portion of each day. These letter carriers are commonly taxed 
to the utmost to effect the delivery of their letter mail on the iSrst 
trip, but on subsequent trips, as the number of letters diminishes, 
an opportunity can be found to deliver parcel post. 

The separation of these two classes of mail is subject to elasticity, 
and the mobility of postal employees can be and in some instances is 
secured, so that when the fluctuations of the day and of the differ- 
ent classes of mails occur it is practical to shift employees from one 
class of work to another with efficiency and economy. It therefore 
seems that, for the present at least, every effort should be made to 
handle the two classes of mails by the same forces and from the 
same stations. 

The suggestions heretofore made in this report by the commission 
for obtaining the additional accommodations at Thirtieth Street and 
over the Pennsylvania trades would naturally relieve the congested 
parcel-post situation in New York CSty. These additional facilities 
will materially aid the Railway Mail Service in the dispK)sition of 
parcel-post matter. After the new quarters are obtained it is believed 
that the serious problem oi parcel post can be more easily determined. 
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THE HOTOB-VBHIGLB SERVICE. 

The commission has caused to be made by its engineers a complete 
and exhaustive investigation of the motor-vehicle service at New 
York. This investigation has covereii the garages, including their 
location, layout, adequacy of accommodation, and mechanical equip- 
ment. Some of the elements of this service investigated by the engi- 
neers are as follows : 

The fleet J its size and make up ; unification ; mechanical and oper- 
ating conditions; general appearance and miscellaneous; the man- 
agement; methods and systems; organization and personnel; the 
service; transportation of mails; co£te of operation; the pneumatic 
tube as related to the motor- vehicle service; effect of the reestablish- 
ment of the tubes upon the service ; the vehicles, whether they should 
be^as or electric, etc. 

This investigation has developed that there are two garages and 
that both are too small. One oi the garages was occupi^ on a pro- 
posal that 84,000 square feet be made ready at an early date. As the 
contractor is not in a financial position to carry out the proposal, the 
lease has not been executed. 

The motor equipment at the time of the investigation consisted of 
326 trucks^ but the engineers recommended the number be reduced 
to 276,' which they believe can be accomplished by unifying the fleet, 
rearranging the layout, and utilizing the Thirty-fourth Street gara^ 
as a storage and dispatching point instead of as a major repair 
shop, all repair work to be concentrated at Thirty-fourth Street 
Certain structural changes in the garages, provision for additional 
locker space, for a paint shop, etc., are also necessary. The garages 
are too dark, and better lighting should be provided. The bumpers 
are too narrow for the larger cars. 

When the investigation was commenced it was found the mechani- 
cal equipment was inadequate, but this has since been improved. 
The engineers believed that the management of the mechanical de- 
partment could be improved with a saving in cost by a better method 
of planning in mechanical work, including a system of rewards for 
efficient service. A like system is recommended for the chauffers. 
The engineers take exception to the method of figuring depreciation 
of trucks, and propose that each truck be depreciated individually 
by a flat rate per year, and if a given truck is still in operating con- 
dition when cost has been abson>ed it should be revalued and the 
accounts adjusted accordingly. 

Improved method is outlined for taking the inventory of parts 
of equipment to show that the monthly cost statements are in proper 
adjustment with the appropriation accounts. Under the plan of 
organization the superintendent of motor-vehicle service is respon- 
sible for supplying trucks in good condition. The superintendent of 
transportation is responsible for moving the mails from station to 
station and point to point. The en^neers bring to attention the 
disadvantage of this plan in the division of responsibility, and that 
the interests of the service would best be met by making the superin- 
tendent of motor-vehicle service entirelv responsible for both the 
vehicles and the transportation of the mails. 

A particularly thoroug:h study was made of the relative merits of 
the gas-driven and electric-driven motors, and it is represented that 
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a saving could be eflfected of $200,000 a year by substituting electric 
for gas driven machines. The engineers recommend, however, that 
as a preliminary step to the organization of the fleet on an electric 
basis that electric machines be tried out in some small city. 

Various other subjects incident to the service were likewise investi- 
gated, reference to a number of which will be found under the cap- 
tion "Damage and loss of mail.'' The post-office officials have con- 
curred in some of these recommendations of the engineers. 

As the investigation has progressed certain changes in the way 
of improvement have been made, and as the matters concerned are 
all administrative exclusively and should require no legislative ac- 
tion, the commission believes that the department will continue to 
give proper attention to these suggestions for economy and improve- 
ment in the service. 

DAMAGE AND LOSS OF MAIL. 

Investigation disclosed that pany losses occur and that much dam- 
age is su&red by mail in transit. Special inquiries have been made on 
the subject by our engineers, particularly in respect to such losses as 
may be preventable, in part at least, by precautions and safeguards 
in the motor- vehicle service. As a result we are convinced better- 
ment can be achieved by administrative action requiring the exclu- 
sive use of screen wagons for the transportation of the mails by motor 
vehicle; the use of the best locks obtainable for the mail wagons; 
keeping the keys of these from the chauffeurs; closer inspection of 
chauffeurs along the routes, particularly at night ; use of locking de- 
vices on all sacks as well as pouches ; telephone destination in case of 
extra trips; a closer watch on keys issued; a more careful check 
when one driver relieves another at completion of tour; road super- 
visors throughout the city to examine and check scheduled cars; 
numbering of trucks on front, rear, and sides with large letters; in- 
formation to police department of general work scheme, circuits, and 
schedules to develop intelligent cooperation. 

Since the commission instituted this investigation certain of these 
recommendations have been followed, and all those that remain are 
subject to administrative action by the Post Office Department. 

PNBXJMATIO TUBES. 

The subject of the pneumatic tubes has been studied by the com- 
mission with a view to determining their value to the service as a 
means of transmittal of mails at New York. The commission first 
called to its aid the staff of engineers in its employ to make an 
exhaustive and unbiased investigation of the many details involved 
in the subject, which manifestly the commission was not in position 
to make personally. Subsequently it called upon the postal experts 
of the New York office f amiiiar with the operation of the tubes and 
the handling of the mails to investigate ana report upon the matter. 
From the information thus obtained and from data collected in pre- 
vious investigations it has been established to the satisfaction of the 
commission tnat the operation of the pneumatic-tube system in New 
York expedited the mails, including not only those intended for 
local delivery but for. distribution throughout the coimtry as well. 
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That further, the pneumatic tubes were a valuable adjunct to the 
Postal Service. 

In the course of the investigation it was ascertained that the 
operation of the pneumatic-tube system would permit a reduction 
of the motor- vehicle service to an amount estimated by the engineers 
at $200,000, an estimate concurred in by the postal officials ; that the 
tubes during the time of their utilization were operated with eflS- 
ciency ; that the system is capable of transporting between the differ- 
ent stations of the New York office, and between these stations and 
the termini whence letters are dispatched throughout the country, 
as many as 6,000,000 letters per day, or 1,500,000,000 per annum; that 
the capacity of the tubes has on a 24-hour basis been demonstrated 
to even exceed these estimates, as for instance on December 23, 1912, 
10,897^00 letters, and on December 9, 1913, when 27,166 containers 
were dispatched with a capacity of 10,846,^0 letters ; that for each 
letter delayed by the tubes, 3,915 letters were delayed by the motor- 
vehiole service; that the operation of the tubes and the reduction in 
the mileage of the motor-vehicle service would reduce the number 
of accidents in the congested streets of New York, which in 10 
months resulted in 7 cases of fatal injury and 99 cases of other in- 
juries from Government-owned vehicles; that the pneumatic tubes 
as a means for the transmittal of the maUs are secure and reliable ; 
that the delivery of letters is expedited by the utilization of the tubes 
from two to four hours or more; that the speed of transportation 
by tube is 30 miles per hour, or with relays from 20 to 25 miles i)er 
hour, whereas the speed of transportation by motor- vehicle service 
under the congested conditions in the streets of New York is but 7^ 
to 10 miles per hour; that approximately half a million letters a 
day would be advanced in the delivery by means of the tubes; that 
the tubes have a value apart from speeding the mail, in that thej 
stand ready in all emergencies and are not subject to the irregulari- 
ties experi^iced by the motor service; that they effect a more con- 
tinuous flow of the mails than the wagon service, which contributes 
to efficient and economic handling; that the enormous volume of 
letter mail transmitted between the different stations in the several 
areas of intensive business develofmient so far exceeds mailing any- 
where else that special provision therefor is justified and necessitated. 

The pneumatic-tube system which was formerlv in operation has 
been dismantled, though the tubes still lie beneath the streets ready 
to be again put into use, and the owners of the system stand ready 
to negotiate for reinstallation on either a sales or rental basis. Their 
representative who appeared at a public hearing held by the com- 
nussion in New York on June 17, 1921, reiterated an offer made in a 
letter dated November 26,1916, from the American Pneumatic Tube 
Co. addressed to the then Postmaster General, which read, in part, bs 
follows : 

The directors appreciate that no matter what the tubes have cost, the com- 
pany can expect to realize only that degree of value which they possess to 
Government service. 

And further — 

We are authorised to say that the company wiU sen or lease Its system at 
its full value to the Qovemment, this fuU value to be determined by the Inter- 
state Oommerce (Commission or any other trilnmal. 
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And further, he stated his wiUingness that the terms be deter- 
mined by this commission or any other proper body that mig^t be 
designated. ^ 

In the opinion of the conmiission, sin^ its investigation shows the 
pneumatic tubes have great value to the Government, the question 
of actual compensation can best be referred at this time to tne Post 
Office Department for determination. The question is not so much 
the physical valuation of the plant, though this is a factor which 
should be inquired into, nor the cost of the plant, equipment, and 
organization as shown by the books, though such matters may prop- 
erly be considered ; but what is the value to the Government of tne 
utility offered. The very extensive data on this point gathered by 
the commission, together with any additional inquiries the depart- 
ment may see fit to make, should enable the departmental officers to 
come to a correct decision. Obviously the situation calls for exten- 
sive negotiations, also, with the owners of the tubes, and these can 
better he conducted directly by officials of the Post Office Depart- 
ment than by any others. 

Therefore the commission recommends : 

That the data collected by the commission in respect to the pneu- 
matic tubes be refeiTed to the Postmaster General to be utilized in 
conjunction with such additional data as the Post Office Department 
may have or may procure, to determine the value of the tubee to the 
Government. 

Further, that the negotiations be entered into with the American 
Pneumatic Tube Co. and the Postmaster G^^eral looMng to an agree- 
ment upon the terms under which service, if restored, may be main- 
tained, and such agreement be presented to the commission before 
final action is taken by the Postmaster General. 

Further, that in the investigations and negotiations as set forth at- 
tention be given to the proposed additional hnks to the tube system as 
formerly operated, the importance of which has been shown by the 
postal experts, these extensions to articulate with new stations, 
changed location of stations, and new conditions that have arisen 
since the service was abandoned. Such additions or extensions are as 
follows : 

Stations D and F to be connected to the northbound as well as to 
the southbound East Side line. 

Station N to be connected to the northbound as well as to the 
southbound West Side line. 

Station V (Varick Street Station when established) to be con- 
nected to the southbound as well as the northbound West Side line. 

The present customhouse tube station to be connected with Station 
P, in the same building, and the northerly terminal of this line to 
be extended from the appraiser's store, where it now ends, to the 
general post office, a distance of approximately 1.25 miles. 

Varick Street Station and the general posi office to be connected 
with an additional double line. 

Madison Square Station and the general post office to be connected 
with an additional S-inch pneumatic-tube double line, a distance of 
approximateljT 1 mile. 

Further, it is recommended that the Post Office Department enter 
into negotiations with the Treasury Department for permission to 
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use the present Government-owned line in operation by the Treasury 
Department between the customhouse and the appraiser's store. 

STUDY OF PRIMABT MAILING CASH. 

The commission has had a study made of the separation of letters 
in the post oflSce, upon which the efficiency of the service is largely 
dependent and which engages the full time of a very considerable 
percentage of the postal employees. The aim of the study has been 
to determine the relative merits of different systems of separating. 
These studies are stiU incomplete, but are being pursued by the postal 
experts. It is anticipated the most efficient system will be devdoped 
as a result, with much advantage to the postal system in the way of 
economical administration and accuracy. With the large plants for 
postal purposes that have been planned b^ the commission and the 
rapidly increasing volume of mad, mechanical equipment can be used 
with increasing advantage to the Government. 

The engineers have made a study of the use of mechanical equip- 
ment for handling and working mail, including canceling machines, 
mechanical pick-up and facing tables, chutes, conveyers, trucks, ele- 
vators, etc., and the commission has observed the operation of this 
equipment. The postal experts are in agreement with the ei^ineers 
as to the advantage of the use of labor-aiding devices. A nirther 
study is being pursued by the engineers and postal experts. As this 
subject is ali^ one for adminis&ative action, no legislation is re- 
quired. 

CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION. 

This is a service problem of the large offices. The engineers and 
the postal experts have both been studying it in respect to the New 
York office under the direction of the commission. The engineers 
and most of the postal experts who have been engaged in the study 
accept the principle laid down by the engineers that from tiie time 
of deposit to delivery the mails should move continuously forward 
and in the direction of delivery, and that decentralization conforms 
with this principle while centralization does not. The studies have 
not yet been completed by the engineers. When they have been, 
and all data on the subject are secured, it will be transmitted to the 
Post Office Department. From the data thus far secured from all 
sources it is seen that there will be no necessity for legislation and 
that administrative action only will be required to secure maximum 
efficiency in the distribution or the mails. 

PROPOSED TUNNEL. 

At a hearing in New York City on June 17, 1921, a proposition 
was made to transport mails by tunnel from the general post office 
to the Grand Central Station, this tunnel to be constructed by pri- 
vate capital and to handle matter of miscellaneous character with 
which it is proposed to carry mails as well. Thus far no franchise 
has been secured. No legislative action is called for. No recom- 
mendation can be made at this time. 

Certain recommendations have been made by the engineers em- 
ployed by the commission looking to an improvement of the Postal 
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Service and the possible saving of money. Many of these recom- 
mendations can not be measured in dollars and cents. Following 
is a list of a few suggestions made by the engineers, giving the 
amount of possible saving to the Government. These suggestions 
have been approved by the commission and are already accom- 
plished facts: 

1. Unwisdom of constructing the tunnel at Government expense between the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania Railroad terminals, that was proposed 
and recommended in 1920 by the department between the general post office 
and Grand Centi-al Station, New York. This tunnel would have cost the Gov- 
ernment at least $2,225,000. 

2. Improvements in the operation of the motor vehicle service under which 
a saving of $25,000 was made during the last quarter, which would be at 
the rate of $100,000 per year. 

3. In Chicago the motor vehicle service personnel has been reduced by 80 
men, effective May 1, making a saving of over $96,000 per year. 

4. In Boston a reduction of 10 men has been made, at a saving of over 
$12,000 a year. 

6. The abolition of the New York-Washington air service. This has been 
done at a saving of about $150,000 a year. 

The following recommendations have also been made by the en- 
gineers but have not yet been put into effect : 

(a) The investment of the 5 per cent postal-savings reserve, which will 
earn about $400,000 a year. 

(&) The elimination of the Federal building clause, the 90-day cancella- 
tion clause and the furniture requirements from post-office leases will save at 
least $1,000,000 a year and probably over $2,000,000. The department is pay- 
ing from $1.50 to $2 a square foot per year for property with a sale value of 
ondy $6 to $8 per square foct 

Joint Commission on Postal Service, 
Charles E. Townsend, Chaii-rnan. 
S D— 67-1— vol 9 61 
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VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 

Mr. Walsh of Massachusetts submitted the following views of 
the minority of the Joint Commission on Postal Service relative to 
additional facilities needed at New York Citj : 

The minority, agreeing with the majority m most of the excellent 
recommendations made in their report, beg leave to dissent on two 
important recommendations. Our reasons, briefly stated, are as 
follows: 

BUIIiDINGS. 

The buildings proposed in New York are out of the ordinary in 
regard to size and location. The proposed location, which we ap- 
prove of, at the Pennsylvania depot, will no doubt be utilized for 
Sostal service for many years. It would be economic waste for the 
rovernment to have private capital erect these buildings and then 
lease them to the Government at exorbitant prices. If Sie building 
on the Pennsylvania Kailroad site is constructed by private capital, 
we would then have the anomalous situation of the general post 
oflSce in New York City housed in a building one half of which 
would be owned by the Government and the other by outside persons. 
During the period of the lease the Government would pay more 
than twice the total cost of construction for the building and then 
not own any of the property. Besides, it would be compelled to 
pay a return on the investment for the site at whatever price the 
railroad company asks, without an opportimity to condemn and se- 
cure the site at a fair valuation. With an appropriation estimated 
to be approximately eight millions the Government could purchase 
the land and erect the building. It is a site that will appreciate in 
value instead of depreciate, and would be a good investment. What 
is true of the Pennsylvania site is also true of the so-called milk- 
station site. The same business methods should be employed in the 
securing of these buildings as a private business. A sound business 
policy would dictate that the Government should secure the land 
and construct these buildings. It would save millions, and at this 
time every effort should be exerted to conserve the public money. 

It is clear from what has been said heretofore that we can not 
subscribe to the plan of the Government having the railroad com- 
pany or a contracting company build this main additional building 
and then leasing the building at a rate of $1.70 per foot for the floor 
area required. One of our reasons for this is to be foimd on page 241 
of the record, as follows : 

Senator Moses. What type of building do you propose to erect — a loft 
building? 

Mr. GooDE. A plain loft building, built as economically as possible. 

Senator McKeixar. What did you estimate it would cofit? 

Mr. GooDE. Thirty cents a cubic foot. 

Senator McKellar. And how many cubic feet? 

Mr. GooDE. Ten million three hundred and thirty thousand cubic feet 

16 
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Senator McKeu.ar. At 30 cents? 

Mr. GooDE. Is $3,096,000. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions to ask of this witness? 

Mr. Steenerson. That would he a total Investment of 

Mr. GooDE. $8,500,000. 

Mr. Steenerson. $3,000,000 for the buildings and $2,250,000 for the land. 

Mr. Goode. Subtracting $1,750,000 that is put in the steelwork and to carry 
the structure up to the plane at which the property begins, the railroad com- 
pany retaining everything below that for Its trackage. To the land cost you 
must add that footing and subsurface work. 

Senator McKellar. $7,416,000 is what I make it 

Mr. Goods. Building, $3,096,000; carrying charges during construction— that 
is, Interest on the land, taxes — $500,000 ; equipment for the post office — that is, 
the machinery, conveyors, and that sort of thing — estimated at $500,000; land 
cost, $2,250,000; the cost of putting in the footings and the substructure, 
approximately $1,750,000; various fees, architects, engineers, etc., $250^000. 
That gives you your total of approximately $8,500,000. 

Senator McKellar. $8,250,000. 

Mr. Goode. Now, the revenue Is based on the going rate of money for such 
pmposes at 8 per cent, an estimated tax rate over the period, and insurance on 
the building at $3 ; 1 per cent to amortize and margin of profit. 

The Chairman. When did you make that proposition? 

Mr. Goode. That \vas verified last night. They had it before them last 
night 

The CHAfRMAN. So that the cost of labor and material would not make any 
difference with your proposition now? 

Mr. Goode. There is a possibility of reducing it somewhat 

Senator McKellar. You want a million and forty thousand dollars rent 
for it? 

Mr. Goode. Or a reduction In the rental if the figures as stated can be re- 
duced. Furthermore, there Is an option to the €k)vemment to purchase this 
at any time at these established figures. 

Senator McKellar. Where would your profit come in. If you sold it to the 
Government at cost? 

Mr. Goode. Then in the construction contract (Hearings, pt 2, p. 241.) 

The majority of the committee does not recommend this $2 per 
square foot, but recommends a rental not exceeding $1.70 per square 
foot. Assuming that the building will cost $8,600,000, we believe 
the Government could get the money at 5 per cent, and the interest 
on the sum invested would be $425,000 a year. The amount of the 
floor space is 525,000 square feet. At $1.70 this would be $884,000 
per year. For the Government to build it would result in a saving 
of $459,000 per year. In addition to that, if the property was con- 
denmed and economy used in the building, we have no doubt that it 
could be built for a great deal less than $8,500,000. Even assuming 
that the Government had to pay 6 per cent for the money, there 
would still be a saving of $374,000 a year. We, therefore, urge, first, 
that the site be condemned, and, second, that a bill be passed appro- 
priating the money to buy the site and build the post office. The 
necessity for this additional building being absolute, we do not be- 
lieve there will be any serious opposition in Congress to the passing 
of a bill immediately providing that this building be erected. We 
do not subscribe to the view that the Government can not build these 
buildings as quickly and as economically as private contractors. 

PNEUMATIC TUBES. 

The pneumatic tubes have been a subject of a greater number of 
investigations by congressional and dejjartmental commissions than 
any other postal facility, and in practically every instance reports 
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have been submitted opposing as well as favoring the tubes. Their 
use in New York was abandoned after a thorough investigation by 
unbiased and unprejudiced postal experts. Those employ^ by this 
commission did not consider the question of the cost ox the tubes but 
only the question as to whether mail could be expedited by their use. 
It is admitted that a small percentage of the maU could be expedited 
by pneumatic tubes, but the quantity exi)edited does not warrant the 
enormous expenditure necessary to obtain the service. The cost of 
tubes as compared to automobile service can best be illustrated by 
the fact that letter mail comprises about 12 per cent of the entire 
volume of mail. When the tuoes were in use in New York less than 
50 per cent of the letter mail, or 6 per cent of the entire volume of 
mail, was handled by this means of transportation. It is claimed 
that approximately 450,000 letters may be expedited daily by the 
tubes m New York City. The majority report diows at the time of 
their use 10,000,000 letters were transported daily on two occasions. 
If only 450,000, or 4^ per cent, would be actually advanced, it would 
mean that one-half of 1 per cent of the entire volume of mail in New 
York City was advanced by the use of the tubes. It is estimated by 
the engineers ttiat it would cost from $850,000 to $1,000,000 per 
annum, approximately one-half of the entire cost for automobile 
service, to give the tube service proposed. The majority would 
therefore spend one-half as much to expedite one-half of 1 per cent 
of the entire volume of mail as is now spent for transporting tne other 
99i per cent. The facts before the commission do not warrant the 
statement that half a million letters would be advanced daily, as 
this statement is based on theoretical conclusions and is arrived at 
by assuming that the amount of mail dispatched the next 30 minutes 
after the present closing would be expedited. This is only conjecture 
and would not work out in actual practice. 

It has been estimated that there will be a saving of $200,000 in 
automobile service by the use of tubes, but to save this amount it will 
be necessary to reduce the frequency of the service from half hour 
to hourly basis, which greatly delay other classes of mail. If it is 
proposed to so delay maus, the frequency of these trips can be reduced 
without the establishment of pneumatic-tube service as an excuse 
to do it. 

The majority states that for each letter delayed by tubes 3,900 
letters are delayed by motor- vehicle service, but to arrive at this con- 
clusion there must be placed upon the auto service the responsibility 
of delays to trains, ferries, and other causes beyond its controL The 
letters delayed by the late arrival of trains by ferries were delayed 
just as much when handled by pneumatic tubes. The majority also 
states that tube service is not subject to the same interference as auto 
service, which is, no doubt, true, but, on the other hand, it is subject to 
even a more serious disturbance which does not affect the auto service 
at all, such as cave-ins in the streets, construction work, and other 
causes. When a tube line fails in service the entire service is then 
out of commission. 

The tubes may have had some value when first installed, but owing 
to the great increase of the volume of mail, which naturally in- 
creased the frequency of the surface transportation, they have lost 
their original value. Tt is still true that they would expedite a small 
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v()lume of mail, but their value as a postal facilitv is only equal to 
the expenditure justified by their use, which woula be to measure in 
dollars and cents the benefits accruing from the advancement of mail, 
and which would be insignificant when compared to their enormous 
cost. 

The engineers for the tube company testified before the commission 
the the cost of operation before the discontinuing of the tubes was 
more than $9,000 per mile per annum. It is estimated that the cost 
for operation now would be more than twice that amount. In fact, 
engineers stated that thev thought on a rental basis the tubes woula 
cost from $22,000 to $26,000 per mile per annum. This surely would 
be an exorbitant waste of public funds, unjustified and unwarranted. 

The maiority states that the tubes would be a valuable adjunct to 
the Postal Service. This statement is no doubt based on the fact 
that they would advance a quantity of letters daily. Better results 
could be obtained by paralleling the railways between great cities 
by autotruck service. These trucks would advance a greater number 
of letters, all classes of mail, and operate at much less cost per mile 
than the tubes. It would be considered preposterous to propose 
any such thing and would be an extreme waste of money to attempt 
to do so. 

Underground transportation is advisable in the congested centers 
of New X ork City, but it must be a means of transportation that 
would transport all classes of mail with celerity and at reasonable 
cost. 

If the pneumatic-tube service is to be reestablished, the Govern- 
ment shomd purchase the tubes and operate them. There is no reason 
why they should be owned by a corporation and leased by the Gov- 
ernment. However, we are unwilling to recommend their purchase 
until it is known their physical condition, their purchase price and 
the cost of operation, and the number of letters they will actually 
advance in practice and not in theory. 

David I. Walsh. 

E^ENNETH McKeLLAB. 

Arthur B. Bouse. 

I favor the Government buying sites for buildings needed in New 
York City and erect the buildings necessary. 

Thos. M. Bell. 
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The White House, 
Washington, July 29, 1921, 
Hon. Calvin CoolidgEj 

President of the United States Senate, 
My Dear Mb. President: I am inclosing to you herewith, for 
submission to the Senate and reference to the proper committee, a 
letter addressed to me by the Secretary of State relating to the 
grant of a loan to the Republic of Liberia. The entire situation 
and our obligations are set fortK in the letter of the Secretary of State, 
and I beg to submit them for the consideration of the Congress. 

It is impossible to escape the conviction that we have an obliga- 
tion which the executive branch of the Government can not discharge 
without the properly expressed approval of the Congress. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Warren G. Harding. 



Department op State, 
Washington, July 29, 1921. 
The President: 

I beg to submit the following considerations with respect to the 
proposed loan to the Republic of Liberia: 

An examination of the course of the negotiations produces the 
conviction that commitments have been made by this Government 
whicp imhose a moral obligation to make the loan. The negotiations 
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were had and proceeded to the point of an announced commitment 
at a time when the broad authority conferred in connection with the 
prosecution of the war was adequate to the consummation of the 
plan, and the fact that this authority may not be deemed longer to 
exist, while making it impossible to proceed without congressional 
sanction, does not, m my judgment, cnange the fact that assurances 
were given which should be nuule good. 

The history of the negotiations, as they appear from ihfh information 
at my command, may oe stated as follows* 

Liberia being at war with the enemies of the United States, a 
loan credit of $5,000,000 was extended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on September 9, 1918, imder the authority of me act of 
April 24, 1917, "To authorize an issue of bonds to meet expenditures 
for the national security and defense, and for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to extend credits to foreign Governments, 
and for other purposes." On September 12, 1918, tM Government of 
Liberia was notified of the opening of this credit and negotiations were 
initiated covering the terms, service, and general purposes of the 
loan. The loan plan drawn up was intended to safe^ard the money 
so advanced by American administration, of expenditures and collec- 
tion of revenues, and also to provide for repayments of all moneys 
due other foreign creditors, which would mean their withdrawal from 
participation in the financial and other public affairs of Liberia. 
TTie Governments interested were advised of the opening of this 
credit The loan plan for various reasons was not submitted to the 
Liberian Government until June 15, 1920, and the Laberian L^isla- 
ture requested certain modifications. It was clearly imderstood, 
both by the Liberian Government and by the Government of the 
United States, at that time, that there was no question of a with- 
drawal of the offer of the monev already promised, the time when 
the credit should be made available merely dependii^ on a satis- 
factory agreement as to details of administration. 

Rel^g on the assurance that the United States was ready to 
enter into a definite agreement, the President of Liberia came to 
Washington some time a^go with other plenipotentiaries to conclude 
the negotiations. In anticipation of this journey and at the reauest 
of this Government, the Lioerian Gk>Y©niment gave to him ana his 
associates full and necessarv authority to conclude the loan plan, 
and since that time it is understood they have been prepared to sign 
an agreement providing for the necessary administrative measures 
adequatelv to secure the loan. 

It should also be pointed out, in appreciating the moral obligation 
of this Government, that the Repuwic of LiDeria, which hful her 
origin largely throu^ the efforts oi American citizens and at various 
times has sought the aid and coimsel of this Government, decided, 
upon the entrance of the United States into the war, to make common 
cause with this country and the AUies against Germany. It was 
largely in consequence of this participation that the economic situa- 
tion of Liberia was imperiled and that her Government was compelled 
to make appeal for financial aid. It was in these circumstances that 
Liberia was assured that the United States, her traditional friend, 
who had been generous in assistance te the other nations fighting 
against Germany, would come to her relief. 
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In view of these circumstances and of the obligation to which thev 
give rise, to which we can not fail to be sensitive, I need not dweU 
upon the facts that the extension of this loan is highly important from 
the standpoint of the proper protection and promotion of American 
commercial interests on the West Coast of Ainca. The advantages 
which will accrue to our people are not to be i^ored. although in 
the presence of the considerations already mentioned tney need not 
be detailed or stressed. 

In conclusion, permit me to observe that, apart from any question 
of our obUgation or of any benefits accruing to ourselves, our people 
have always been especially interested in the welfare of Liberia 
because of the close relation which its prosperitv may be deemed to 
have to all that pertains to the advancement of tne Negro race. The 
RepubUc of Liberia has been fostered through American interest, and 
at this critical time in her history we have opportunity to give a 

Eractical expression of our continued soUcitude and by coming to 
er aid in this severe exigency to promote permanent relations of the 
closest friendship. 
Respectfully, 

Charles E. Hughes. 
The President, 

The White House. 
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The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the oill (H. R. 6320) 
to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in live stock, live-stock 
products, dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 7 8, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, and 20. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 15, 16, and 17, and aerree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert buying or selling on a commission basis or otherwise 
and a comma ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows : 

In Ueu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert ninety days ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: ^ 

That the House recede from its disagi*eement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert buying or selling on a commission basis or otherwise 
and a comma ; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 11: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert buying^ or 9eUHg. on a otrnivmsiim baeis or otherwise 
and a comma ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Wm. S. Kenton, 
John B. Kendbick, 
Mofnagers on the part of the Senate 



Managers on the part of the J^ouse. 

o 
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ADDRESS. 



Governor Cox and Fellow Americans: Though they seem com- 
paratively measureless to us, three centuries are little more than a 
P[ioment in the chronicle of human history. Christianity is now 
rounding out its twentieth centurVj and there is no comprehensible 
measure to the human ferment which went before. Our actual na- 
tional life is less than half the period of marvelous New World de- 
velopment, the tercentenary of which beginning we celebrate* but in 
that little while the achievement is the most significant of all the cen- 
turies. It is not too much to say that the three centuries which have 
passed since men of our race came here to found a new State have 
been the most momentous and the most pregnant in all the progress 
of humankind. 

They were more swiftly moving and seeminrfy more vital than 
the much longer periods of Egyptian, Greek, or Roman civilizations 
with which we are familiar, ana it is not impossible that the com- 
manding potency of progress and material possessions may turn the 
significant beginning at Plymouth into surpassing influence in the 
making of human history. 

To tnis and the Virginia shore were transplanted the seeds of 
representative democracy, the new ideals of nationality through as- 
sociation and representation, and there has developed seemingly, 
the most dependable form of popular government ever witnessed m 
the world. Perha]^ this larger achievement was not intended by 
the heroes of colonization. They were seeking freedom and found 
nationality essential to its preservation. Destiny j)ointed the way, 
and the hand of divinity traced the course of God-intended human 
advancement. Here came the sturdy English middle class of yoe- 
manrjr, burghers, and squires, who clun^g to their ideals of repre- 
sentative government. At home they might have* been crushed un- 
der the burdens which reaction was seekmg to impose. Here they 
could have free play and begin anew, and fashion the temple of 
freedom in a new land^ and they began what we call republican 
institutions. These institutions are the agencies of highest freedom 
which embody at once the centralized authority strong enough to 
hold together a great community, and those essentials of democracy 
which insure dominance to the intelligent will of a free people. 

Whether we reflect upon the restraints upon freedom which the 
fathers imposed, or measure the broader liberty under the law of 
to-day^ here began the reign of dependable public opinion, which 
unfailingly is tne law of nighest civilization. One may not say 
whether the Puritans at home would have been able to work out 
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such a system if there had been no American colonies and the colo- 
nial influence to react upon the mother country. Doubtless the 
English revolution, which came soon after the settlement at Plym- 
outh, would have come even had there beem no settlement here, 
no Massachusetts Bay Colony, no Virginia plantation. But it is 
easy to believe that in the long strug^e after the restoration, the 
fruits of the revolution, the strengthened parliamentary institu- 
tions, and the restrictions -on royal prerogative were helped by the 
influences of colonial democracy. 

It is a difficult task to sin^ out-and measure the factors in po- 
litical and social progress. The germ of progress is doubtless uni- 
versal, biit requires favorable conditions for its development. Con- 
ditions were favorable in the New World and the Plymouth Colony 
was destined to begin the surpassing story of three centuries oi 
ardent, eager pursuit of human justice. 

No one will ever dispute the large part New England played in 
the rearing of new standards of freedom. The ^rly struggles here 
were cotemporaneous with the makitig of modem British consti- 
tutionalism, and the New World beacon was an incentive and an 
inspiration across the sea j and io-day Old World and New join in 
rejoicing at the ends achieved. Here, with crude narrowness and 
unconscious selfishness hindering, but with supreme intent impelling, 
there developed the accepted plan of emancipating humanity, and 
the grant to man to shape his own destiny. The world chorus to-day 
rejoicing in maintainea democracy, attuned its chord to the notes 
first sounded here. 

This development of liberty, this great conception of freedom, 
took ever firmer hold, until it was held and voiced unceasingly by 
those who bore aloft its banners here. And there was signincant 
reflex in the motherland. No Englishman will do his country full 
justice or will quite understand its human story who does not seek 
out and study tne effects of this sympathy and interaction between 
the seasoned, age-old liberalism or the English countryside and the 
new, eager, out-reaching aspiration of those who were planting the 
seed here in a fresh soil and guarding its early development. No 
American can fully appraise his country's contribution to mankind's 
advance if he overlooks these things which were truly futidamental in 
creating two towers of national strength for freedom where there 
might nave been but one. At a time when the restored House of 
Stuart was bent on breaking up the New England confederacy, 
esteeming it a league for ultimate independence, the enemies of 
Charles II were the firm friends of New England. The confederacy 
was at length destroyed, but it had served to teach the colonists 
unity and cooperation. Thus there was laid the foundation, in 
public opinion and working experience, of the confederation which 
afterwards brought together the thirteen Colonies in the revolu- 
tionary struggle, and later the Federal Union. 

At a time when the Commons at Westminster seemed impotent 
against the demand of the returned Stuarts, the King sent his de- 
mand that the. Massachusetts charter be surrendered. The be- 
ginning of American Revolution may fairly be traced the larger 
part of a century from the date we commonly fi:xed for it to the 
great town meeting in the South Church, to which was submitted 
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the question whether the colony would assent to the charter reor- 
ganization that the Kinff demanded. Those who voted to accept 
tne royal terms were called on to raise their hand; and no hands 
were shown 1 The charter, indeed, was later revoked ; but the uni- 
fied and incensed colony was already in a state of semirevolt. The 
fundamental grants of other colonies were in turn withdrawn and 
the King unckrtook to bring them all together under a single ad- 
ministration which should hold them in closer leash and keep the 
royal eye carefully on their activities. He foresaw already that 
the colonies were disposed to stiff-necked defiance of him and that 
they were tending to come together and make common cause; and 
he saw, too, that that common cause was more and more appealing 
to the sympathy of Liberals at home. 

If the idea of religious freedom had little to hope for from the 
effort of the stern old fathers to set up a theocracy in New Eng- 
land^ the ideal of political freedom found here a particularly fertile 
soil m which to germinate. If we candidly will examine the period 
of the Stuart restoration we will find more than one of England's 
political tyrants insisting on a wider measure of religious tolerance 
in these colonies. Ultimately, under the Crown insistence, the fran- 
chise was widened by placing it on a property-holding basis rather 
than on that of church communion. It was a distinct liberalization, 
a significant broadening of the civic foundation. If a Stuart king 
took from these colonies the right to choose their own governors, 
he also undertook to forbid those excesses of religious zeal which 
led to persecutions for conscience' sake. 

In short, there is some justification for the generalization that the 
political tyrants of the restoration forced a religious freedom on a 
colonial community whose dominating minority did not want it, 
while the Colonies wrested political freedom from the Crown. The 
clash between a theocratic tyranny on this side and ai political 
tyranny on the other resulted in the destruction of both, to the vast 
betterment of every human interest involved. It was a long, stub- 
born, determined struggle between forces, neither of which had 
much capacity for yielding or compromise. In one way or another, 
sometimes consciously and sometimes unconsciously, it was going 
on practically throughout the entire period from the beginning of 
the colony at Plymouth to the end of the Revolutionary War and 
the reco^ition of independence. Looking back upon it, we may 
say that it was inevitable, and that the end which came to it was an 
inevitable conclusion. But things which look inevitable in the ret- 
rospect, conclusions which seem inescapable when the long scroll 
of developing events can be unrolled oefore the mind's eye, are 
never so apparent during the process of their evolution. That mani- 
fest destiny whose directing hand we descry when we survey the 
long processes of history would doubtless have brought at last the 
happy state of both political and religious freedom. But without 
that cooperation of forces, that reaction of influences between the 
old England and the new, we may well doubt whether the light of 
the new day would have broken through to shine upon theT)etter 
fortunes of an emancipated^ race without a struggle longer, by gen- 
erations, perhaps by centuries, than that which nistory records. 

The men and women who came here to found in a wilderness, across 
a thousand leagues of ocean waste, a new State, came with high and 
S D— 67-1— vol 9 62 
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conscious purpose of achieving a great human end. Out of their 
voluminous letters, memoirs, public records, and historical writings 
we constantly get the impression of their deep conviction that they 
had been called as divine instruments to accomplish a work of su- 
premest significance. Some have seen in this nothing more than the 
basis for an indictment on the ^ound of zealotry, bigotry, even 
fanaticism. But bigotry, extremism, fanaticism never found their 
fruition in noble ends achieved, in freedom established, in mankind 
emancipated, in great States raised up as guardians of unshackled 
thought and unchained souls. We will find no philosophv based on 
such unworthy assumptions which will explain the miracle that was 
here performed. We will have to look higher, to see more clearly, 
to deal more fairly with human nature, to estimate more generously 
the purpose of those whom generations of men have honored. No 
merely human philosophy is capable of explaining such marvels as 
these. But when we lift our eyes we will recognize the supreme guid- 
ance, the divine inspiration, which alone could have wrought these 
ends. 

Hand of man alone did not build what was founded here; it was 
but the visible sign, the human symbol of a purpose, which we mav 
not understand but for whose beneficence all men must give tribute 
of praise and voice undying gratitude. We may speculate and con- 
jecture, we may seek to frame laws of human relationship by which 
to account for such results as here have been wrought, but at last 
we will have to recognize that they are not for us to explain. 

Even Cromwell, in his great leadership, failed to understand. He 
spoke contemptuously of those whom he accused of running away 
from the struggle at home. " Pinched fanatics," he proclaim^ these 
fathers of freedom in half a world. It would be difficult to find 
more convincing proof that human judgments are not to be trusted 
in these aflfairs wherein a higher than human wisdom directs the 
destinies of men and nations. Cromwell lived to know he had erred 
in his estimate of men and motives, but it was not given to him to 
know how stupendous was his mistake. He did not live to realize 
that the schism he deplored was to be the means of winning liberty 
for both countries, and to bring them at last into that glorious union 
of free men's energies which in our day has saved a world from re- 
action and despotism. 

There has never lived a generation of men possessinjg such wealth 
of historic materials, such capacity for candid analysis, such broad 
experience to guide tnem in riffht determination, as the generation to 
which we belong. Likewise fliere has been none which confronted 
more complex and difficult problems. Therefore, I like to commend 
study of the history which pegan here at Plymouth, in its relations 
to the sweep of modern affairs. It teaches us that sometimes schism 
may lead to true solidarity ; that division may mean multiplication. 

The English-speaking race had hardly established itself in its 
true character as the foremost exponent of liberal institutions, 
when it began to distribute itself among the wildernesses of the 
earth. Even before libertjr had been secured for the mother country, 
its soldiers were adventuring into distant parts, carrying their am- 
bitions with them. Cromwell looked upon them as deserters, de- 
spised them as weaklings, was disgusted with himself for having 
once thought to unite with them. It was not an unnatural or a 
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^ar-fetched ludgment for one of the Cromwellian habit. But what 
would have been his amazement if he could have foreseen the destiny 
that awaited this feeble colonial enterprise, if he could have known 
that here was being founded the conmiunity that would at last in- 
spire the forces of Old- World liberalism if he could have looked 
down the vista of three centuries and seen political division followed 
by spiritual reunion in the greater cause of liberty for all mankind f 

The community of free people of our race, whether in Europe or 
America, in Africa or Australia, under the northern or the southern 
skies — whether held together by political ties or by the yet more 
potent bonds of common traditions, institutions, language, and 
blood — ^this community, spread now to all quarters of the world, was 
begun when Jamestown and Plymouth were founded. It has car- 
ried its ideals wherever it has set its standard. It has won recognition 
of these ideals as the basis of social conduct, of community relations, 
throughout the world. Its work is not finished; but, pray God, it 
has come triumphantly through its determining ordeal. It comes 
forth from that test, nerved and heartened for further tasks^ confi- 
dent, assured, reliant. None questions either its place or its ri^t of 
leadership ; few doubt its destiny to establish, under that divine guid- 
ance which it has ever recognized, the splendid structure of human 
brotherhood in peace and understanding. 

The perspective of history are not safely to be judged save from 
the loftiest peaks of human experience. It is the dearly bought privi- 
lege of our generation to stand on one of those heights ot the long 
ages, to look back over the pathways by which we have come thus far, 
to see clearly what have been the main traveled roads and what the by- 
paths. If we will but let our minds record that which our eyes tell us, 
we will note that the widespreading landscape behind us is now 
vastly changed. It is not what it seemed when we were passing 
through it. A little time ago, from a lower altitude, we looked back 
on this same sweep and missed much that is now clear-cut and plain. 
That was before the storm. Then the clouds obscured the heights. 
Dense fogs of ignorance bedimmed the view. There were poisoned 
vapors of prejudice and the miasmas of intolerance. Now, in this 
wider, clearer vision we see that some of the routes which we sup- 
posed were the high roads of progress were the futile ways of wasted 
effort. Others, which in the journey's heat and toil we counted only 
as its marches of anguish, we recognize as the short-cuts that carried 
us quickly to loftier levels and safer positions. 

We stand to-day before the unknown, but we look to the future 
with confidence unshaken. There is no retracing, we must forever 
go on. We welcome the theories wrought out in new hope, but we 
cling to the assurance founded on experience. All that is — is not 
bad, all that is to be will not be ideal. We can not lift the veil to 
the future, but we can analyze and understand what has gone be- 
fore. It is good to keep our feet firmly on the earth though we 
gaze in high nope for human brotherhood and high attainment. 

Just as the I^ilgrims had a practical mind for material things 
amid effective oursuit of their higher ideals, so must we with our 
inheritance. God never intended an achievement without great 
effort — there is no reward without great labor. Freedom is the field 
of endeavor, not the fancied abode of idleness. 
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8 THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE OBNTUBIBS. 

Just as these fathers drew together toward ample community 
authority to make the Nation and still preserve the medom of those 
who compose it, so must we guard against the supreme centraliza- 
tion of power at home, and the superstate for the world. More, we 
must combat the menace in the growing assumption that the state 
must support the people, for just government is merely the guaranty 
to the people of the right ana opportunity of that people to support 
themselves. The one outstanding danger of to-day is the tendency to 
turn to Washington for things which are the tasks or the duties of 
the forty-eight Commonwealths which constitute the Nation. Hav- 
ing wrought the Nation as the central power of preservation and 
deiense, let us preserve it so. 

A new hope looms to-day. We are slowly but very surely re- 
covering from the wastes and sorrows and utter disarrangements of 
a cataclysmal war. Peace is bringing its new assurances; and peni- 
tent realization and insistent conscience will preserve that peace. 
Our faith is firmer that war's causes may be minimized, and over- 
burdening armament may be largely diminished. And these, too, 
without surrender of the nationalitv which has inspired or the good 
conscience which has defended. The international prospect is more 
than promising, and the distress and depression at nome are symp- 
tomatic of early recovery. Solvent financially, sound economically, 
unrivaled in genius, unexcelled in industry, resolute in determina- 
tion, and unwavering in faith, these United States will carry on ! 

In the story of 300 years there is every recompense for the 
agonies of yesterday, there is our staflf for the burdens of to-day, 
there is our assurance for the trials of to-morrow. The civilization 
of to-day, the status of mankind, has been reached by many routea 
We have approximated the common vision, the united purpose, the 
one supreme aim. We note the divisions of the past, the parting 
paths, the clashing ambitions, the misguided efforts, and we see all 
of them bringing men together and urging understanding, suggest- 
ing larger purpose. There is no fit temple for man amid eternal 
rivalries, enmities, hatreds, strife, and warfare. But in the concord 
of brotherhood and understanding we may approach the state which 
God must have meant for those created in his own image. 

Here was the early dedication to religious liberty and political 
freedom. It was a sublime gift to posterity. We can not better 
express our reverence to-day flian by sweeping aside the errors, the 
failures, the disappointments, the iJetravals of our day, and plant 
here for all America and all the world the standards of nighest jus- 
tice and real human brotherhood. This would add to the volume of 
rejoicing on earth and give echo to the heavens of the nobler aspira- 
tion of united mankina. It would dim no torch of liberty which 
was lighted here, but would set the world aglow with new hopea 
new confidence, and new exaltation. 
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■ 67th Congress, ) SENATE. ( Document 

m Session, j \ No. 61. 



JUDGMENTS BY DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. 



COMMUNICATION 

FBOIC THE 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRANSMITTINOy 

PTTBSXrANT TO LAW, A LIST OF JUDGMBNTS BEITDBBBI) A0AIN8T 

. THB GOVBBNMBNT BY THB DISTBICT COITBTS OF THB ITNITBD 

STATBS, AS STTBMITTBD BY THB ATTOBNBY GBNBBAL THBOITGH 

THB SBOBBTABY OF THB TBBASXJBY, BBQTJIBING AN APPBO- 

PBIATION FOB PAYMBNT. 



AuouBT 15, 1921. — Read, referred to the Cominittee on Appropriations, and ordered 

to be printed. 



The White House, 
Washington^ August 12, 1921. 
The President op the Senate. 

Sir : I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration 
of Congress, in accordance with the provisions contained in the 
deficiency act of April 27, 1904 (33 Stat., 422), a list of judgments 
rendered against the Government by the district courts of the united 
States, under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1887 (24 Stat., 505) , 
asamendedbysection297of theactof March3, 1911 (36 Stat., 1168), 
as submitted by the Attorney General through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which requires an appropriation for their payinent, together 
with such additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest on said 
judgments at the rate of 4 per cent per annum from the date thereof 
imtu the time the appropriation is made with the proviso that 
the judgments herein provided for shall not be paid until the right of 
appeal shall have expired, as follows :' 

Under the War Department .• |8, 385 . 15 

Under the Navy Department 7, 233 . 60 

Total 15,618.65 
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2 JUDGMENTS BY DISTRICT COURTS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENX* 

The foregoing are obligations of the Grovemment lawfully imposed 
and (subject to the reserved rieht of appeal) must be paid. For this 
reason and because they could not nave been anticipated in the 
regular appropriation bills no further explanation under section 
203 (a) of tne oudget and accounting act seems necessary. 
Respectfully, 

Wabren G. Harding. 

EXHIBIT I. 
No. 1857. Federal Rbax Estate Corporation v. The United States. 

Judgment in the above-described action was entered on June 27, 1921, on findii^ 
of the court for the- plaintiff in the sum of $6,083, together with interest on the said 
aggregate sum at the rate of 4 per cent per annum from the date of this decree until 
an appropriation is made for the payment of this judgment or decree as provided in 
the act of March 3, 1887, chapter 359, section 10, 24 Statutes at Large, 505, 507, and 
acts amendatory thereof. 

Costs: 17.50. 

Date of judgment: June 27, 1921, United States District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts. 

Judgment: $6,083. 

Nature of claim: Compensation for damage done to real property during occupation 
by War Department under lease. 



No. 1864. New Brunswick Real Estate Corporation v. The United States. 

It is adjudged that the plaintiff recover of the defendant the sum of $2,247.50. 
Costs: $47.15. 

Date of judgment: June 29, 1921. United States District Court for the District of 
New Jersey. 
Judgment: $2,247.50. 
Nature of claim: Compensation for certain land taken by War Department. 



No. 1724. Helen H. Donnell v. The United States. 

It is considered by the court that the plaintiff recover of the defendant the sum 
of $3,500 with interest thereon at the rate of 4 per cent from this date until the time 
when the appropriation shall have been made, as provided in the act of March 3, 1887, 
chapter 359, section 10, 24 Statutes at Large, 505, 507, and acts amendatory thereof. 

Costs: $4.30. 

Date of judgment: April 27, 1921. United States District Court for the District of 
Virginia. 

Judgment: $3,500. 

Nature of claim: Compensation for certain land taken by the Navy Department 
under act of Congress, approved Jime 15, 1917. 



No. 1767. Hefflingbr Corporation v. The United States. 

It is considered by the court that the plaintiff recover of the defendant the sum of 
$3,725 with interest thereon at the rate of 4 per cent from this date until the time 
when the appropriation shall have been made for the payment of this judgment as 
provided in the act of March 3, 1887, chapter 359, section 10, 24 Statutes at Large, 605, 
507, and acts amendatory thereof. 

Costs: $4.20. 

Date of judgment: April 27, 1921. United States District Court for the District of 
Virginia. 

Judgment: $3,725. 

Nature of claim: Compensation for land taken by Navy Department, under act of 
Congress approved June 15, 1917. 

o 
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67th Congress, ) SENATE. ( Document 

Ist Session. \ 1 No. 62. 



JUDGMENT AGAINST THE UNITED STATES BY THE DIS- 
TRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR MARYLAND. 



COMMUNICATION 

FBOM THE 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TBANSMITTINQ 

PUBSTTANT TO LAW THE RECORD OF A JXTDGMENT RENDERED 
AGAINST THE TTNITED STATES BY THE DISTRICT COITRT OP THE 
TTNITED STATES POR THE DISTRICT OP MARYLAND SITTING IN 
ADMIRALTY REQUIRING AN APPROPRIATION POR PAYMENT. 



August 15, 1921. — ^Read; referred to the Conunittee on AppropriAtions, and ordered 

to be printed. 



The White House, 

Washington, August 12, 1921. 
The President op the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration 
of Congress, in accordance with the provisions contained in the defi- 
ciency act of April 27, 1904 (33 Stat., 422), the record of a iudgment 
rendered against the United States by the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Maryland, sitting in admiralty, under the 
provisions of an act entitled ** An act for the relief of the Baltimore 
Dty Docks and Ship Building Co., owner of a dry dock at Baltimore, 
Mcf.," approved December 26, 1920 (private act No. 74, Private 
Laws of the 66th Cong., 3d sess., 41 Stat., 75), which requires an 
appropriation for its payment, with a proviso that this judgment 
shall not be paid until the right of appeal shall have expired. 
Under the Navy Department: Baltimore Dry Docks & Ship Building Co... $1, 848. 70 

The Attor»ey General, in his letter of July 22, 1921, submitting 
the estimate for an appropriation required for the payment of this 
judgment, does not report any interest as due on same, nor is the 
payment of interest provided for in the jurisdictional act. 

rayment of interest on judgments of United States courts ordi- 
narily is provided for by section 10 of the act of March 3, 1887 (24 
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2 JUDGMENT AGAINST UNITED STATES BY DISTBICT COUBT. 

Stat., 507), and applies only to judgments rendered in suits insti- 
tuted under that act. 

The foregoing is an obligation of the Grovemment lawfully imposed 
and (subject to the reserved right of appeal) must be paid. For this 
reason, and because it could not have oeen anticipated in the regu- 
lar appropriation bills, no further explanation unaer section 203 (a) 
of the Dudget and accounting act seems necessary. 
Respectfully, 

Wabr£n G. Habding. 



Exhibit I. 



In the District Court of the United States for the District of Miuyland, in admiralty. 
The Baltimore Dry Docks & Ship Building Co. v. The United States. 

It is adjudged and decreed this 7th day of March, 192 1, that the said Baltimore 
Dry Docks & Ship Building Co. recover against the United States the sum of $1,845, 
together with costs, to be taxed by the clenc. 

Costs (in addition to the principal) $3.70. Total amoimt of jud^ent, $1|845. 
Date of judgment, March 7, 1921. Nature of clsdm, maritime collision, Navy De- 
partment. Arthur L. Spamer, clerk. 



In the District Court of the United States for the District of Maryland, in admiralty, 
Baltimore Dry Docks A Ship Building Co. v. the United States. 
The libel or petition of the Baltimore Dry Docks & Ship Building Co. aeainst the 
United States for damage done to the caisson of the said Baltimore I^ Docks A Ship 
Building Co. by the United States Navy tug Tavemilla, filed in pursuance of an act 
of Congress entitled "An act for the relief of the Baltimore Dry Docks and Ship Build- 
ing Co., owner of a dry dock at Baltimore, Md., " and approved December 26, 1920, 
having been heard on the pleadings and proof of the respective parties, and it ap- 
pearing that the said caisson was damagea to the extent of $1,845 by the said navy 
tug on or about the 16th day of February, 1918. through the negligence of thoee oper- 
ating the said tug, it is adjudged and decreed tnis 7th day of Mux^h, 1921, that the said 
Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co. recover against the United States the sum 
of $1,845, together with costs to be taxed by the clerk. 

John C. Rose^ 
United States Diarict J^tdge, 



United States op America, 
District of Mcaryland^ to wit: 

I, Arthur L. Spamer, clerk of the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Maryland, do hereby certify that the aforegoing is a true copy of the decree, which 
was entered and filed on the 7th day of March, 1921, in the therein entitled case of 
Baltimore Dry Docks & Ship Building Co. v. The United States, No. 777 admiralty 
docket in said district court. 

In testimony whereof I hereby set my hand and affix the seal of the said dietrict 
court this 9th day of July, 1921. 

[ssAL.J Abthub L. Spameb, Clerk, 

o 
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67th Congress,) SENATE. (Document 

Jst Session. ) ' \ No. 63. 



JUDGMENTS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 



COMMUNICATION 



TBOM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRANSMITTINO, 

PXTItSTrANT TO LAW, A LIST OF JXTDGMENTS BEin>EBBD BY THB 
OOXTBT OF CLAIMS AND BBQXTIBINO AN APPBOPBIATION FOB 
PAYMENT. 



August 15, 1921. — ^Bead, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 

to be printed. 



The White House, 
Washington, August 12, 1921. 
The President op the Senate. 

Snt: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration 
of Congress, in compliance with the provisions contained in the act 
of September 30, 1890 (26 Stat., 537), and the deficiency act of April 
27, 1904 (33 Stat., 422), a list of judgments rendered by the Court of 
Claims, amounting to $292,628.06, which have been submitted bj 
the Secretary of t£e Treasury and require an appropriation for then: 
payment, as follows: 

Under tho Treasury Department $166,523.02 

Under the War Department 126,005 04 

Total 292 5^8.06 

The forgoing are obligations of the Government lawfully imposed 
and (subject to the reserved riffht of appeal) must be paid. For this 
reason and because they comd not nave been anticipated in the 
regular appropriation bills no further explanation imder section 203 
(a) of the Duoget and accounting act seems necessary. 
Respecuully, 

Wabeen G. Habding. 
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JUDGMENTS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 
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67th C0NOHE88,) SENATE. (Docdubmt 

lit Session. ) \ No. 64. 



SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE TREASURY DE- 
PARTMENT AND THE GENERAL ACCOXINTING OFFICE. 



COMMUNICATION 

FROM THE 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRANSinTTINO, 

PimSTTANT TO LAW, A SCHEDTTLE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE 
SEVERAL AOOOUNTINO OFFICEKS OF THE TBEASXTBY, AND 
VABI0X7S DIVISIONS OF THE OBNBBAL AOCOT7NTINO OFFICE 
SUBSEQUENT TO JULY 1, 1921, UNDEB APPBOPBIATIONS THE 
BALANCES OF WHICH HAVE BEEN EXHAUSTED OB CAEBISD 
TO THE SUBPLUS FUND. 



August 15, 1921. — ^Read, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 

to be printe4. 



The Whttb House, 
Washington, August 12, 1921. 
The President op the Senate. 

Sib: I have the honor to transmit herewith^ in compliance with 
section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884 (23 Stat. L., 254), schedules of 
claims amounting to $790,994.43 allowed by the several accounting 
oflBcers of the Treasurv Department and the various divisions of the 
General Accoimting Office subsequent to July 1, 1921, when the 
General Accoimting Office was established, as covered by certificates 
of settlament, the numbers of which are shown in the fijrat column of 
said schedules, under appropriations the balances of which have b^en 
exhausted or carried to the surplus fund under the provisions of 
section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874 (18 Stat. L., 110), and for the 
service of the following departments and independent offices: 

Legislative $67.58 

Executive 772.77 

Department of State 191,862.24 

Ti^flury Department 23,063.60 

Independent offices 1, 234. 46 

Difltnct of Columbia 1,300.52 
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SCHBDUIiE OF CLAIMS AUJOWBD BY TBEASUBY. 



War Department $827,545.35 

Navy Department 184, 420. 66 

Intenor Department. ....... . . . i .^ i- . . .-. ....;.;. -. .-; - - . 3, ^7. 98 

Department of Agriculture 393. 98 

Department of Commerce 40, 999. 73 

Department of Labor 321. 45 

Department of Justice 2, 087. 13 

Postal Service 62,957.08 

Total 790,994.43 

The appropriations necessary to provide for payment of these 
claims are reauired in order to meet outstanding obligations of the 
Oovernment neretofore authorized by Congress, the balances of 
appropriations concerned having been exhausted or carried to the 
surplus fund prior to the allowance of the claims by the proper 
accounting oiBScers. 

These claims are debts of the Government the validity of which 
has been approved, including an appropriation heretofore made by 
Congress to meet them. Smce their status has not been altered 
except in so far as the appropriation has lapsed, an explanatory 
statement of their necessity to accord with section 203 (a) of the 
budget and accounting act seems unnecessary. 
Respectfully, 

Wabren G. Harding. 

Claims aHotoed by the Auditor for the Treasury Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office^ Treatu;ry Department Division. 



No. of 
oerUfl- 
cateor 
claim. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
wnichthe 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



0012 



6861 
e009 



9427 
30504 
30526 
81174 
.31682 
31917 



29414 

S9432 
29528 
30157 

30211 
30225 
30281 
30284 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 



C.W.Magill. 



The Shaw- Walker Co... 



Western Union Telegraph Co.. 



National security and defense, 
Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, Treasury (certified 
claims). 

Salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance (cer- 
tified claims). 

....do 



1019 



1918 
1918 



8SL2S 



119.75 



.37 



Total.. 



The Great North Western Telegraph Go. 



120.12 



M. Spnrback 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co ' do. 

Pennsylvania R.R., Eastern Lines | do.. 

PennsylvapiaR. R.Co ! do.. 

^ , . ™ — .. ..do-. 

..do.. 



(3oOeeting the revenue from 
customs (certified claims), 
do 



Pennsylvania R. R., Eastern Lines. 
American Ry. Express Co 



Total.. 



Penn.sylvania R. R., Eastern Lines. 



do 

Chicago, Milwaukee A St. Paul Ry. Co. . 
Treasury Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 

Pennsylvania R. R.Co 

Pullman Car lines 

American Ry. Express Co 

New York Central R. R. Co 



1918 

1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 



.40 

2.00 
.45 
1.14 
1.90 
1.16 
5.19 



Freight, transportation, etc., 
Public Health Service, 1920. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



12.24 



15.04 
9.00 
33.53 

6.78 
36.40 

4.40 
3QL0O 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 8 

Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Treasury Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office, Treasury Department Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
daim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation ftom which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
wldchthe 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


90800 


TREASURY DBPARTMENT-Con. 
Pullman Co... ..•.......•..•..•.. ••..... 


Freight, transportation, eto., 

Public HealOi Service, 1920. 

do 




S40l60 


30328 


. .do 




4.00 


31360 


American Ry. Express Co 


do 




26.90 


30471 


PnDmen Co ,,..,,.-.,^. 


do 




7.25 


30682 
29687 


Pennsylvania R. R., Eastern Lines 

do 


do 

do 




.25 
37.50 


30630 


Florida East Coast R. R 


do 




I 89 




Staten Island Rapid Transit R. R 


do 




6.00 


30051 


American Rv. Exnress Co 


do 




9 53 


30966 


do 


do 




10^14 


31015 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co..... 


do 




1.67 


31020 


American Ry. ExprMsCo 


do 




4.78 


31027 


Pennsylvania R. K., Eastern Unes., .. . 


do 




2.70 


31078 


Maine'Central R. R ! 


do 




22.40 


31079 


Treasurer United States, for deposit as 

imbursement for Government prop- 
erty lost. N. P. C. 

Colorado & Southern Ry. Co 

Florida East Coast Ry . Co 


do 




10.00 


31376 
314*^1 


do 

do 




4a 92 
15.97 


31606 


Chicai^o Rock Island &. Pacific Rv. Co 


. ..do 




14 00 


31860 


Pullman Co , 


do 




37.10 


30197 


.do ... . 


. ...do 




IP. 10 


31671 


do 


do 




11.70 




Total 










464.44 




Pullman Co 


Interstate quarantine service, 

1921. 
do 






30197 


29.26 


30571 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co 




9a 00 


31481 


Maine Central R. R. Co 


::::.do::::::::::::::::::::::::: 





30.00 


31671 


Pullman Co 


do 





.75 


31ffi8 
31870 
86732 


Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co... 
Joel I. Conn<dlv. 


!;!!!do;;!!!!!!;!!!:!;;!!!;!;:!; 
do 




5a 82 
6a 00 
141.92 


86826 


A E. McCov 


. ..do 




67 21 




Total 










469.95 




Geo. F. Muth & Co 


Maintenance, marine hospit- 
als, PubUc Health Service 
(certified claims). 

do 


1918 

1919 
1919 






4.00 




Parke, Davis & Co 


24.70 


87062 




do 


52.00 




Total 








80.70 




Navy Department, for a<yuatment of 

appropriations. 
Lenu^e &Buechner 


Quarantine service (certified 

claims). 
Field investigations of public 

health (certified daims). 

Collecting the war revenue 

(certified claims). 
do 


1919 
1917 

1918 

1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 




86S68 
86050 


48.30 
18.00 




AvnArican Exnress Co 




31424 


74.18 


32048 


American Ry, Express Co 


&91 


186621 


New York Telephone Co 


do 


102.15 


186622 


do 


do 


42.69 


186624 


.do 


do 


159.63 


180070 


The Western Union Telesranh Co 


. .do 


29 


190356 


AlfrtdFox 


do 


I6U.40 


190466 


Interstate Telenhone 6i Teleeranh Co... 


. .do 


4.00 


194650 


David R. Forgan, Edgar 8. Bloom, and 
Frank F. Fowle, receivers for Central 
Union Telephone Co. 

TotaL 


do 


2.60 










554.75 




The AddrMsocranh Co 


Collecting the income tax 
(cerUfied claims). 


1918 




104712 


304.50 
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schedtjijB op claims allowed bt treasury. 



Claims aUoxoed by the Auditor for the Treasury Department^ and by the General Acoounting 
Office, Treoiury Department Divmon—Contumed. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


185392 
190359 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT-Con. 
Chicago Cold Storage Warehonae Co 

P. S. Shook 


Miscellaneous expenses, In- 
ternal Revenue dervioe (cer- 
tified chtina). 

do 


1914-17 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


$443.45 
L50 


190370 


B. R. Moss 


do. 


1.50 


190371 


W. L. Littleton 


do 


1.50 


190872 


P. a Shook 


do 


2QL00 


194650 


David R. Forgan, Edgar S. Bloom, and 
Frank F. Fowle, receivers for Central 
Union Telephone Co. 

TotaL ', 


do. 


3.05 










471.00 




R.Rabin 


Refunding internal revenue 

collections (certified claims) . 

.do 


1918 

1918 
1916 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1918 

1919 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
ldl9 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1916 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 




186313 


10.00 


188315 


Frank L. Ilougeot . 


10.00 


186472 


Natica I. Bates , 


do 


5.00 


186473 
185991 
189062 
190883 


Herbert J. Ham 


df> 


&.00 


E. F. Fisher 


. .do 


laoo 


M N Thmniinwm 


do 


5.00 


LeonLebow 


. .do 


5.00 


190677 


Gates Sand & Gravel Co., for Gates Sand 

Co. (Hlnton). 
^mueU.SifpM 


do 


laoo 


191278 


do 


5.00 


191682 


FredDetto.r. 


do 


laoo 


191633 


Konstant Rosciewski 


do 


laoo 


191634 


William McQuade 


....do 


laoo 


191635 


Dominick Ferrl 


do 


20.00 


191636 


Alexander FerrinL 


. ..do 


laoo 


191637 


JoeQilardi 


do 


laoo 


191688 




..do 


20.00 


191639 


Peter Keloher . . . x . . .... 


do 


10.00 


191641 


Good Laboratory 


.do 


10.00 


191642 


Sidvatore Lamiceia '.. 


do 


laoo 


191643 


Marsaret Lyons 


.do 


30.00 


191644 


Michael Manno 


do 


laoo 


191645 


Martin Bros 


.do 


5.00 


191646 


Meinhardt Bros 


do 


laoo 


192217 


John Ferraro 


.do 


10.00 


192218 


Pasquale De Silver 


do 


20.00 


192219 


PauToNetto 


.do 


lOlOO 


192220 


Mike i^ngo. . . . , 


do 


20.00 


192221 


J.W.Pratt 


do 


5.00 


192222 


Andrew Pescopo 


do 


laoo 


192223 


Tony Ranire 


.do 


laoo 


192224 


Joseph Rao 


do 


20.00 


192225 


Muniio Rtisso. . r 


.do 


laoo 


192226 


Flllippo S*wso- , . . 


do 


20.00 


192227 


F. Sansvera 


.do 


10.00 


192228 


Joseph Serio 


do 


2a 0) 


192229 


Frank Rim^rt , , 


.do 


laoi 


192230 


Vinceneo Sorrato 


.. ..do 


laoi 


192231 




.. ..do 


laoo 


192232 


Pasquale Tose 


do *. 


laoo 


192233 


BaircUe Vittale 


do 


lao) 


192234 


Antonio Florenw) 


.do 


lano 


192235 


Amillio De Sanno 


do 


aaoo 


192236 


GenaroCaputo 


....do 


laoo 


192237 




do 


laoo 


192238 


M.Batista 


....do 


laoo 


192239 


Rev. Catakii Alessi 


. do 


11.00 


192240 


Joseph Troiae 


do 


laoo 


192241 


E.C. Smith. 


.. ..do 


5w00 


192242 


J. F KUlilea 


do 


5.00 


194246 


LouiaTrolia 


do 


laoo 


194247 


J,tia\n Stnnni|]| ^ ^ . . . , ^ ^ ^ ^ 


do 


laoo 


193968 


Steve Sismondi 


do 


laoo 


199970 


Sullivan Manufacturing Co 


.. ..do 


laoo 


193975 


Annie Cronin T ' 


do 


25 00 


193994 


T.J. Hadley 


do 


&00 


198996 


Q«o.W.Trask 


. ..do.- 


5.00 


193996 


A. 0. McEachem 


do 


&08 


193997 


S. J. Bartholomew 


do 


5.00 


193908 


Hall Durham 


do 


laoo 
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SOHEDUL.B OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TBBASUBY. 



Claima allowed by the Auditor for the Treamry Dtpartmmi, and by the Ocnmd Accounting 
Office, Treasury Department invmotir— Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation tram which 
payable. 



Fiscal 




year in 
which the 
expendi- 


Amount. 


ture was 








1919 


8901 00 


1918 


10.00 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


5.09 


1919 


16.64 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1918 


10.00 


1919 


laoo 


1918 


15.00 


1918 


in.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


6.00 


1919 


6.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


10.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.60 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


4.66 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


moo 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


4.48 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


2.« 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


10.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


5.00 


1019 


laoo 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


10.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


10.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


6.00 


1919 


5.00 


1919 


5.00 


1929 


&00 



194000 

194001 
194698 
194702 
194703 
194704 
194710 
194713 
194714 
194729 
196411 
196412 
196413 
196414 
196415 
196416 
196417 
196418 
196419 
190420 
196421 
196422 
196423 
196424 
196425 
196426 
196427 
106428 
196429 
196430 
1964S1 
196432 
196483 
196434 
196435 
196436 
196437 
196438 
196439 
196440 
196441 
196442 
196443 
196444 
196445 
196446 
196447 
196448 
196449 
196450 
196451 
190452 
196453 
196454 
196465 
196456 
190457 
196458 
196459 
196460 
196461 
196462 
196463 
196464 
196465 
196466 
196467 
198468 
195469 
198470 
198471 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT-Con. 
JarviflEUIa 



Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 

Highland Home Realty Co 

Progressive Loan Association 

B. Zota 

Mary E. Falrchild 

TomassoGaputo 

Alessandrotos <& Rangroves 

Thomas Vegale 

Salvatore Ucccm 

Brisbane Cooperative Equity Exchange. 

C.V.Allen 

F. H. Alexander 

Bishop Furniture Co 

Peter Bisson 

Spero K. Blacey 

W.D. Bishop 

Henry H.Brown 

W.J.Burke 

Otto M.Blair 

John H. Bnibaker 

Climax Shock Absorber Co 

8. E. Campbell 

Joseph Caffasso 

Consolidated Mercantile Co 

Amble Creamery Co 

Adolph Christensen 

Chippewa Lake Telephone Co 

Wm. Cunningham 

W. F. Chilstensen 

JoeCiullls 

Dayton Church 

Delta Chemical Co 

Geo. L. Dunnington 

Wm. H.Dodge 

M.L.Drake 

John O. DoanCo 

Edward Do Young 

O. R. DetachaUe Broom Co 

H. Q. Essington 

Elberta Milling Co 

East Jordan Laud Improvement Co 

H. A. Fanckboner 

O.M. FalarsW 

Samuel P. Fitzgerald 

Lawrence Feldhusen 

Fulton Hill Co 

JohnPrymire 

Walter Fisher 

H. 8. Furgason 

Furniture Manufacturers Association 

Grand Rapids Dairy Co 

Grand Raj>ids Lamp Co 

Edward Oravelyn 

John L. Greene 

Grand Ledge Cooperative Association. . , 

Herbert A. Goetz 

Grand Rapids Band Instrument Co 

Go Motor Speeder Co , 

Grand Haven Building Co. (Ltd.) 

J. G. Groff 

Arthur J. Gibson 

B. M.Jackson 

Hielkena&Co 

Geo. C. Hurley 

B. A. Hoxiedc Sons 

Geo. A. Hawley 

Samuel R. Harsh 

Leslie E. Hanna , 

A. L. Haight 

J. J. Hoekstra 

LeonS. Hath 



Refonding internal revenue 

collections (oertifled claims) . 

do 



.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
-do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
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6 SCHEDUIiE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TBEASUBY. 

Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Treasury Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office, Treasury Department Diiision — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fbcal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
Incurred. 


Amount. 


19B472 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT-Con. 
TnfJinfid Elevator Co . . 


Refunding internal revenue 

collections (cerdfled claims). 

do 


1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


IKLOO 


106473 


JohnKW. 


6.00 


196474 


B. P. Eenvon 


do 


5.00 


196475 
196476 


Thos. H. Kain 

JentjaKolk 


do 

do 


6.00 
5.D0 


196477 


Hemy 8. Korey 


do 


5.00 


196478 


Frant Korak *^ . , 


do 


5.00 


196479 


O.A.Lacev 


do 


5.00 


196480 


O- n, T^iiiif>^ cv>. 


do 


laoo 


196481 


Ardiie L. Lego 


do 


5.00 


196482 


Frank 8. Lower 


do 


5.00 


196483 


Amelia D. Leffler. 


do 


5.00 


196484 


Sam Lacas 


do 


5.00 


196485 


LadTsmith Potash Co 


do 


laoo 


196486 


Fred Leechinskv 


do 


5.00 


196488 


Wm. MoUer..... 


do 


&00 


196489 


W.J.Moore 


do 


&00 


196490 


Monroe Realty Co 


do 


laoo 


196491 


Jos. 8. Michalwoski 


do 


5.00 


196492 


John Meyer 


do 


5.00 


196493 


L. H. Mattingly.^. 


do 


5.00 


196494 


R.E.Mamafi.::. .. 


do 


&00 


196495 


w. A. M^ie. :::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


do 


5.00 


196496 


HughMcKay 


do 


&00 


196497 


Ida E. McCauley...ii-.i 


do 


5.00 


196498 


Nellie K. Nettleton 


do 


&00 


196499 


National Leather Manufacturing Co 


do 


laoo 


196500 


Ontonagon County Telephone Co 


do 


laoo 


196501 


MaryPurcell 


do 


5.00 


196502 


Frank Pnmlday, . . 


do 


5.00 


196503 


Milllcent Pollard 


do 


5.00 


196504 


Martin A. PIskie 


do 


&00 


196605 


Peterson, Dean &. Maison 


do 


laoo 


196506 


Jacob Peters 


...do 


5.00 


196507 


Peake Vander Schoor Electric Co 


do 


laoo 


196508 


W.H.Parker 


do 


5. 00 


196509 


Henry Roeema 


do 


&00 


196510 


EkkaM. Rowe 


. .do 


5.00 


196511 


Wm. Rosevear 


do 


&00 


196512 


Lula Rosenblatt 


. .do 


&00 


196513 


L. H. Roemigk 


do 


&00 


196514 


Mary E. Remington . . 


..do 


5.00 


196515 


lAk« Rftimlnk , 


do 


&00 


196516 


H.Rath 


do 


&00 


196517 


Frank A. Ramsdell 


do 


&00 


196518 


Swan-Arenson Realty & Development 
Co. 

Sutherland Tool Co. (Inc.) 

Stephenson Charcoal Iron Co 


do 


laoo 


196519 
196521 


do 

do 


laoo 
laoo 


196522 


Stanley Spring Co 


.do 


HLOO 


196523 


Wm. SmiUi 

F.G.Smith 

J. W. SlbiLsky 

JohnShepard 

Frank A. Seldl 

Wm. Sears 


do 


5.00 


196524 


do 


5.00 


196525 


do 


5.00 


196526 


.do 


5.00 


196527 
196528 


do 

.do 


5.00 
&00 


196529 


Trust Furniture Co 

Arthur Toupin 


do 


laoo 


196530 


.do 


&00 


196531 


A. J. Thompson 


do 


&00 


196532 


Geo. W. Thayer, jr 


.do 


5.UU 


196533 


J. J. Vander Berg 


do 


5.00 


196534 


Ettori Vichelll 


....do 


&00 


196535 


Joseph Cebelak 


.do 


&00 


196536 


VetoValela 


do 


&00 


196537 


VamriTn Cleaning <^o . 


.do 


KXO) 


196538 


L. A. & J. E. Witham 


do 


laoo 


196539 


L.A. Witham 


. .do 


5.00 


196540 


John E. Witham. . . 


.do 


&00 


196541 


ImanWisse 

C.A.Wilson 


....do 


&00 


196542 


. .do 


5.00 


196543 


N. E. Wilding 


do 


&00 


196544 


A J. Widas 


....do 


&00 


196545 


Henry Werking 


.do 


&.00 


196546 


Stephen J. Wefden 


do 


&00 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 7 

ClaifM alloxoed by the Auditor for the Treasury DepartTnent, and htf the General Ac^^ounting 
Office, Treasury Department Z)ttM>t(m---Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


196647 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT-Con. 
Joseph Weiden 


Refunding internal revenue 

collections (certified claims). 

.do 


1919 

1919 
1919 


S5.00 


196548 


Frank P. Watson 


5 00 


196540 


Wakefield-House Co 


do 


1.40 




Total 








1,59.5.63 




Sharp * Pnhjne . . - . , r.. 


Redemption of stamps (certi- 
fied claims). 

Allowance or drawback (certi- 
fied claims). 

Refunding taxes Uleeally col- 
lected (certified claims). 
do 




189305 


0.13 


195064 


Geo. Wm. Rueff (Inc.) 




201.44 




Treasury Department, for adjustment of 

appropriations. 
Jonif Curma, 






15775 


1,417.26 
12a 00 


102269 






Total 










1,537.28 




Barber & Ross 


Materials and miscellaneous 
expenses, Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing (cer- 
fifled claims), 
.do 


1917 
1918 


86451 


22.66 


86452 


do 


3.75 




Total 








26.40 




Narragansett Pier R. R 


Coast Guard (certified claims). 
do 

do 


1919 
1919 

1918 
1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 

1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 




30923 


4.65 


31913 
31956 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

Co. 
Boston & Albany R. R. Co 


7.08 
20.02 


8497.> 


War Department, for adjustment of ap- 
propriations. 
Vmeen t A. Kenyon 


do 


14 609.48 


86352 


..do 


6a 00 


86405 


Stephen E. Cannan 


do 


6a 00 


86463 


OustafR. Norling 


do 


6a 00 


86607 


Western Union ^fel^raph Co 


do . . 


.81 


86707 




do 


60.00 


86708 


George W Seavey 


do 


60.00 


86892 


Owen W. Hineins, surfman, retired 


.do 


60.00 


86803 


Ohar^M G. MHTer, surfman /. , 


do 


60.00 


86894 


Royoe C. Gross. .'. 


.do 


20.00 


86895 


Merrill Georee Hartshorn, pharmacist'? 

mate, third class. 
J. M. Meeklns, surfman, retired 


do 


60.00 


86806 


.do 


60.00 


86897 


Jesse Wm. Ga'nt 


do 


60.00 


86898 


Wjp- Hflnry AndftfRon ,-^ ^ ,.. . . 


do 


6a 00 


86809 


Klemmet Hansen ^. 


.do 


60.00 


86000 


Horace A. Bosarth 


do 


2a 00 


86978 


Envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the United States for 
Denmark. 

Total 


.do 


72.00 










15,543.94 




W. A. Morsehhauser 


Contingent expenses, assay 
office at New York, 1920. 

(Contingent expenses, assay 
office at New York (certified 
dauns). 

Operating supplies for public 
buildings (oertifled claims). 
..do 






86172 


i,ooaoo 


86803 


MassiUon Stone & Fire Brick Co 

J. L.Cook Hardware Co 


1919 

1916 
1918 


65.76 


86488 


2.53 


86081 


J. R. Lowell, custodian 


35.00 




Total 








27.53 




New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R.Co. 

Mobile «St Ohio R. R 


Furniture and repairs of same 
for public buildings (certi- 
fied claims), 
do 


1917 

1918 
1918 

191S 




31465 
31733 


.83 
10.36 


86802 


West Jersey Electrical & Construction 

Co. 
do 


....do 


2.50 


86050 


do 


18.10 




Total 








31.79 
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8 SCHEDUL.E OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASUBY. 

Claimi allowed hy (he Auditor for the Treasury Department, and hy theOeneral Aceountmg 
Office, Treasury Department Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
daim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


87010 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT-Con. 
Bennett Hardware Co 


Repairs and preservation of 
public buildings (certified 
claims). 

Medianical equipment for 
public buildfngn (certified 
daims). 

do 


1918 

1918 

1918 
1919 


18.55 




do 




87011 


20.40 


87016 


West Jersey Electrical & Constraction 
Co. 

Total 


} 8.75 








29.15 




, 




31048 


Alabama & Vicksburg R. R 


General expenses of public loio 


2.44 


32127 


American Railway Express Co 


buildings (certified claims). 
do 


1919 


.71 




TotaL 










3.15 




Stanley Field, executor of estate of Kate 







194847 


Judgments, Court of Claims, 
Treasury Department (cer- 
tified dims): 




437.62 









RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT AND BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, TREASURY DEPART 
MENT DIVISION. 

Nationalsecurity and defense, Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Treasury (certified claims) S2l 25 

Salariesand expenses, Bureau of War Risk Insurance (certified daims) 120.12 

0>Uecting the revenue from customs (certified claims) 12.24 

Frei^tTTransportatloii, etc.. Public Health Service, 1920 464.44 

Interstate Quarantine Service, 1921 460. 9S 

Maintenance, marine hospitals. Public Health Service (certified daims) 8a 70 

Quarantine Service (certined daims) 48.30 

Field investigations of Public Health (certified claims) 18.00 

Collecting the war revenue (certified claims) 554.75 

Odlecting the income tax (certified claims) 304.50 

Miscellaneous expenses, Internal-Revenue Service (certified claims) 47L00 

Refunding internal-revenue collections (certified claims) 1,505.63 

Redemptfon of stamps (certified claims) 0.13 

Allowance or drawback (certified claims) 20L44 

Refunding taxes illegally collected (certified claims) .' 1,537.26 

Materials and miscellaneous expenses. Bureau of Engraving and Printing (cettified claims) 26. 40 

Ckjast Guard (certified claims) 15,543.94 

Contingent expenses, assay office at New York, 1920 1,000.00 

Contingent expenses, assay office at New York (certified claims) 6&75 

0]>eratmg supplies for pubUc buildings (certified daims) 27.53 

Furniture and repairs of same for public buildings (certified claims) 3L79 

Repairs and preservation of public buildings (certified claims) 8.55 

Mechanical equipment for public buildings (certified claims) 29.15 

General expenses of public Duildings (cerEfied claims) 3.15 

Judgments, Court 01 Claims, Treasury Department (certified claims) 437.62 

Total, Treasury Department 23,063.60 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TEEASURY. 



Claims allowed by the Auditor for the War Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office, War Department Divieion. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from whidi 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


113501 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 

aviL. 

Atlantic Refining Co 


Contingent expenses. War De- 
partment (certified claims). 
do 


1918 
1W8 


n&oo 

ft06 


11440S 


The Chesapeake <fe Potomac Telephone 
Co. 

Total, war. civil 








27.05 




MILTTART KOTABLISHMENT. 

MichaelJ. Curran 


Increase of compensation, war, 
miscellaneous, civil (certi- 
fied daims). 

Increase of compensation , Mil- 
itary Establishment (certi- 
fied claira!<). 

do 


1918 

1918 

1019 
1910 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


111394 


.25 




Estelle Roark 


114409 


2a 75 
49 19 


114093 


Jclbn P. Butler 


114994 


John Waters 


do 


3L08 
44.46 
35.36 


114995 


Janet C. L&sh 


do 


114996 


Raymond Brown 


do 


114997 


Margaret A. Welch 


do 


88.35 
77 62 


114998 


Gertrude F. Welch 


do 


114999 


Theodore Baxter 


....^o 


62.86 


115037 


Georjte Levy 


.. .do 


49.40 
30 00 


115057 


JohnH. Sline 


do 


115058 


Mary K Aii«»n. ,. 


. ...do 


23.00 
9 17 


112510 


BaUdBurtt 


do 


115099 


Bertha V. Feistel 


....do 


43.65 


115101 


L. V. Lohman 


do 


117.00 
13 80 


115102 


Oscar W. Nelson 


do 


115103 




do 


85.26 
78.33 
19.90 
81 10 


115104 


Walter A. uunt 


. .do 


115105 


Lucinda CarapbeU 


do 


115106 


Margaret Hemhauser 


do 


115107 


EUen V. BilUngsley 


do 


67. .59 
4.33 


115108 


Lulu M. Ryan 


do 


115109 


OeoreeG. Osterhout 


do 


24 67 


115110 


Pearl Rawley 


do 


46.05 


115111 


WilMftTti T? PiiTOAll ... 


.do 


36.41 
57 89 


115112 


Sarah A. Docker 


do 


115113 


W.H. McDonald 


. . .do 


9.97 
48.67 


116157 


Henry N. Meagher 


do 


115158 


J. A.H. McEwen 


.. .do 


6a 00 
63.63 


115190 


Joseph Oxley 


do 


115286 


Duanc Edward Olds 


..do 


24 52 


115266 


David McCracken 


do 


3.45 


115267 


Norman H. Weidner 


.. .do 


7 67 


115268 


Signal Anderson 


do 


6a 00 


115269 


Pmnk F#. Ront^ . . ...... 


do 


44.85 


116270 


George Conway 


do 


68 56 


115296 


Lest^ C. Thome 


do 


31 00 


115298 


John A. Stevenson 


do 


47.67 


115300 


Lewis Webster 

Thoman TJnrln'n 


. ...do 


20 00 


115396 


do 


82.48 


115394 


MaiiorieF. Gilbert 


. ...do 


24 92 


115395 


Rolfcnd W. Palmer 


do 


65.18 


115396 


Sadie E. Calabro 


. ...do 


33.78 


115434 


Jftm^MWiiHAm Bailey.... ..... 


.do ... 


55 00 


115500 


Anrvi M, tr«>nruHly..' 


. ...do 


54 44 


115501 


Harry C. Leslie. .'. 


.do 


106 66 


115502 




do 


70.52 


115508 


Anna nm^ i^iny 


do 


60.38 


115504 


RosweU P. Beattie 


do 


35.65 


115580 


Nora Markwalder 


.do 


70.00 


115581 


Isabelle Hamson 


do 


16.92 


115582 


Frank J. Beck 


.do 


26.11 


115610 


Joseph F. Biijgs 


do 


48.00 


116657 


Agnes Michel 


. do 


120 00 


115658 


Mary Cooper 


do 


120.00 


115650 


Nellie Cooper 


do 


120.00 


115660 


Eliza Brown 


. ...do 


24.88 


115661 


Margaret Cooper 


do 


70.00 


luni 


Deha Casey 


do 


120.00 
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Claim$ alloufed by the Auditor for the War Depariinent, and by the General Accounting 
Office, War Department Znmion— -Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
daim. 


Nameofdaimant. 


Appropriaticm from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
inctirred- 


Amount. 


117001 


WAR DBPARTMENT-Continued. 
MiuTABT ■sTABUSHmMT— continued. 

Frank H7Jtgl«r ..,.„ , 


Increase of compensation , Mil- 
itary Establishment (oerti • 
tified claims). 

do 


1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


$79.33 


117074 


Mary E.Conaton 


68.47 


117076 


HdenM.Cooney ' 

A.E.Selby , 

MaryF. Flanagan 

Florence A. Dee 

F. L. McWIlliams 

Mary J. Scott 

Alice 0. Cassidy 

Mary Brick 


do 


31.08 


117076 


do 


17.3.3 


117077 


do 


30.68 


117078 


do 


76.02 


117066 


.do 


9.67 


117088 


do 


17.00 


117127 


do 


19.38 


117128 


do ". 


1.53 


117186 


BWi« Morfibend 


. . .do 


37.00 


117190 


Alice O'Brien 


do ! 


23.38 


117191 


Arthur Smith 


do 


11.00 


117192 


LeRoy Weaver 


do 


73.29 


117193 


HowMd J. McDvalne 


do 


48.26 


117216 


George E. Brown 


do 


51.39 


117307 


M.M.Foster... 


do 


saoo 


117306 


W.M.Smith 


do 


120.00 


117306 


W.W.Goddard 


do 


14.67 


117304 


Edward Righter 


do 


15.99 


117294 


Hmm fl TiTrkftr , , . 


do 


12.67 


117206 


Oeorgf^H. FNUfpff 


do 


69.42 


117296 


ClftrfTWhAlAn *, . . . 


do 


41.59 


117308 


E)«moT Purkin 


do 


74.33 


117368 


Wealtha M. Chambers 


do 


3.43 


117364 


Mary B. Lane 


do 


3.83 


117366 


Mrs.Melvin O.Johnson 


do 


35.67 


117366 


Haid J. Beckwith 


do 


59.04 


117368 


Frederick J. Daw 


do 


110.33 


117370 


Susanna Easlick 


do 


3.32 


117417 


Maude B. Vincent 


do 


33.33 


117418 


Maude E. Gray 


.. -do 


65.51 


117419 


midii P. Smith . 


do 


21.63 


117420 


Wanda A. Call 


do 


82.79 


117422 


Henry Foster 


do 


79.33 


117424 


William McNally 


do 


25.67 


117426 
117M6 


Thomas E. Davis 

Maude E. Paddock 


do 

do 


60.37 
50.46 


117506 


I '^lijMi Barrett 


do 


55.67 


117507 


Florence M. Barrett 


.. .do 


67.33 


117506 


Josie Anderson '...' 


do 


2.67 


117509 


J.W.Richardson 


do 


120.00 


U7520 


Teresa Brown 


do 


106.67 


117532 


l^omton L. Evans 


do 


107.72 




Total 








8,645.64 




Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 


Contingendes of the Army 

(certified claims). 
do 


1919 
1919 




115877 


5.83 


115878 


Western Union Telegraph Co 


3.37 




Total 








9.20 




Southern lUinois Ry. & Power Co 


Registration and sdeetion for 
miUtary service (certified 
claims). 

do 


1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
191S 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 




60880 
111595 


12.80 
15.37 


111625 


H.G.CarroU '.... . 


. .do 


10.53 


112723 


0. Howton 


do 


9.00 


112780 


Hotel Shelton 


... .do 


72.40 


112701 


W, Hr T>rtwHnE„. 


do 


157.80 


112838 


W.A.Flatley 


do 


74.94 


114007 


M.L.Winblood 


do 


5a 00 


114654 


J. W. Willoox 


do 


120.00 


114778 


Robert Prendergast 


do 


45.06 


114785 


The Washington Terminal Co '. 


do 


.60 


115029 


T. B.RidgeU 


do 


446.00 


115183 


A. O.LoveU 


do 


60.60 


115322 




do 


15.74 


U6876 


W.jTBruifter l...'/.V/. 


do 


38.75 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASUKY. 



Clcdma allowed by the Auditor for the War DeparlmerU, and by the Oeneral Accounting 
Office, War DepartrrierU Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fisral 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


116249 


WAR DEPARTMENT-Continued. 

MILrrARY ESTABUSHMKNT^COntlnued. 

Florence Emery 


Registration and selection for 
military service (certified 
claims), 
.do 


1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1917-18 

1918-19 


tS.40 


116250 


B.J. Mover 


26l00 


116251 


Rahba Moyer 


do 


2.00 


116262 


Feme Sbambach 


. . .do 


3.00 


116253 


Mrs. Ralph W. Rohland 


do 


S.O0 


116255 


Nadean Painter 


.do 


3.40 


116608 


Western Union Telegraph Co 


do 


7.50 


116655 


W. F.Chenoweth-.r 


do 


34.00 


116001 


H.L.Faulk 


do 


5a 00 


117416 


H.B.Perry .' 


.do 


96.90 


115181 


NeUie A. Smith, administratrix of 

Charles P. Smith. 
Joseph A. Robinson 


. . .do 


16a 00 


11S666 


. ...do 


57.50 




Total 








1,57«L29 




War Department, for adjustment of ap- 
propriations. 

Saxon Manufacturing Co 


Contbigencies.MUitary Intelli- 
gence Division, General Staff 
Corps, 1920. 

Signal Services of the Army 
(certified claims) 

. .do 






65339 


2,435.55 




1918 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1918-19 




116271 


2.553.00 


115608 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co 

Dudlo Manufacturing Co 

Eastman Kodak Co 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co 

Cleveland Telephone Co 

Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. (Inc.). 

National Electrical Supply Co 

The Cleveland Telephone Co 


88a 11 


115951 


do 


557.20 


116025 


..do 


05.91 


116156 


do 


S5.56 


116150 
116336 
116099 


do 

do 

do 


396.64 

34.58 

.69 


116460 


.do 


3,491.68 




TotaL 








7,545lS7 




The William Hall Electric Co 


Increase for aviation. Signal 
Carps (certified claims) 

Air Service, military (certified 
claims) 

Air Service, production (certi- 
fied claims) 

Pay, etc.. of the Army (certi- 
fied claims) 
do 


191ft-19 
1919 
1919 




116259 


2,063.54 


116724 


The Hibner-Alexander Co 


27a 90 


116456 


New York Stencil Works 


303.99 




Mathew CahiU, brother of John CahUl. . . 
Edward Allen 




111651 


52.39 


112394 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 


63.70 


112672 


RoyB.Braswell 


.. ..do 


3.00 


112673 


I/ftwrence R Boutchard 


do 


86.33 


112674 


Ocea L. Holland 


. ..do 


142.77 


112875 


Charles F- KrftMSfl....... ...... 


do 


17&00 


112684 


Henry A. Mitchell 


do. 


i9i7 
1917 

1917 

1917 


13L94 


U2762 
112752 


Anna Hamilton, sister of Charles R. 

Hamilton. 
Ella McCuUough, sister of Charles R. 

Hamilton. 
EUzabeth M. HamUton, sister of Charles 

R. Hamilton. 
Jack Cross 


do 

.do 


44.45 
44.44 


112752 


.. .do 


44.44 


112773 


.do 


7.00 


112774 


Louis H.Bomscheuer 


. ..do 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1909 
1917 
1917 


18.00 


112800 


Peter verson 


.do 


47.41 


112801 


Charles L. Edwards 

Henry R. Dale 


. ..do 


23.60 


112802 


. .do 


3L19 


112803 


Walter L. Phelps 


do 


33w8S 


112804 


Henry E. Horton 


.do 


64.25 


112805 


JohnJ. O'Connell 


do . ... 


aais 


112839 


James L. Kei^ney 


... .do 


7.74 


113108 


Guy O.Bailey 


do 


83.10 


113125 


do 


8.21 


113127 


Benjamin B . Grimm 

John A. Draeger 

Steves. Athas , 


. .do 


ia38 


113129 
113131 


do 

. ..do 


9.07 
9.50 


113204 


Matthew L. Johnson 


do 


18.90 


113224 


Andreas B. Bracher 


do... 


13.60 


113427 


Frank B. Rowley 


do 


106.94 
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Claimi aUowed by the Auditor for the War Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office^ War Department i>imton— Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation ftom which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
wMch the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


118508 
113645 


WAR DEPARTMENT-Continued. 

MIUTABY MTABUSHMENT— continued. 

Frederick A. Fanning, committee for 

James Shea. 
Victor O. J, Major 


do 


1913 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 


185.54 

5.25 


113647 


Lawrence Russett 


do 


10.50 


113648 


Samuel Le venson 


:::::do::::::::: ::::::::::: 


12.25 


113673 


VInhftAl PoMff^PTty ... . . , 


.. ..do 


12.67 


114069 


MA^AsRAmliAril', 


do '.. 


90.90 


114192 


RusselO.NickUn wi 


do 


1917 
1917 
1917 

1917 
1917 
1917 

1917 

1917 


11.38 


114624 


William L. Smith 


do 


130.23 


115066 


Rosine Bulacher, administratrix and 
sole heir under the will of Andrew 
Shelton. 

Charles Hodecker 


do 


344.13 


115258 


do 


10 50 


115250 


aarkE. Melton 


do 


2.50 


115261 


Charles H. Slattery, executor of Chris- 
topher F. Lee. 
Jennie May Kay, mother of Robert E. 

FrankE. White. 


do 


116.66 


115262 


do 


18.30 


115264 


. do . . 


13.00 


115389 


Charles L. Cain 


do 


225.16 


115560 


William Butner Edwards, son of Jacob 
Edwards. 


do 




33.50 


115564 


.. ..do 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 


8.97 


115627 


WilUam H.'Cooper, Jr 


do 


23.12 


115620 


Luther St. Clair 


do 


9.50 


116018 


Benlamin H. Lane 


do 


8.26 


116074 


EjnerOuUdal 


..[..do !.!.!!.'. !.!!'! 


34.20 


116103 


George W. RIckeman 


do 


302.77 


116134 


Raymond W. Watson 


do 


4.50 


116135 


Edgar L. Wilson 


do .. 


31 10 


116266 


Jacob W.MiUer : 


!.i..do '....,. ^.'.'.. '.'.'.. '.'."." 


50.75 


116303 


Charles R.Conrad. 


do 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 

1917 

1916 

191f^-17 

1914 

1914 


17 82 


116403 


Carl G. Casattas 


do 


5b 68 


116705 


James J. Rowland 


..do 


63 33 


116707 


Charlw F. Burr , , 


do 


110 13 


116064 


P. J. Ratigan 


..do 


60.00 


116760 


Marius B.'^faroellus 


do 


116 66 


117260 


Joseph A. Gesler 


..'..do.'. ....'...'....'. ".',.'. 


47.41 


117263 


Paul R. ByruiD r r . 


do .. 


10.00 


117481 
117544 


Treasurer of the United SUtes for de- 
TOsit to the official credit of J. R. 
g^blethwaite. captain, Q. M. C. 

Herbert N. Morris 


do 

...do 


7.25 
50.56 


115826 


Stephoi Gula, father of James Gula 


do 


29.93 


117112 


Landon C. TldweU 


....do... 


27 60 


117005 
117006 


Roch Sadlowski, father of Floryan Sad- 

Katanyna Sadlowska, mother of Flo- 
ryan Sadlowske. 

ToUl 


^w.. - 

do 

do 


16.56 
&84 










3,276.85 




FredL. Belcer..., 


Ml eage to officers and con- 
tract surgeons (certiQed 
claims). 
do 


1919 

1919 

1919 
1918 
1919 


114809 


15.40 


114900 


Maud W. Lawrence, widow of George 

H. Lawrence. 
A. F. G. Lucas 


21.70 


114001 


. ..do 


21 70 


114941 


Milton 0. Boone 


do 


ia22 


114980 


Rea Isaiah Hagenbuch 


do 


41 04 


115368 


Eugene C. Rowley, Jr 


do ".'.'. 


19.52 


115480 


Harry C. Nelson 


do 


1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1915 

1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 


42,70 


115491 


Ernest Connors K(rib 


. . do 


72.31 


115708 


Miles W.Smith 


do 


72.31 


115700 


Robert W. CoUins 


do 


13.94 


115710 


Treasury Department, for adjustment 

of appropriations. 
TJftnW F, Miiiftf 


do 


78.64 


115786 


do 


38.90 


115046 


Officer in charge, General Hospital No. 

25, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 

case of WlUiam H. Taylor. 
Edwin R. Guthrie 


do 


60.71 


116011 


do 


173.88 


116126 

• 


WlUiam H. Tv^rrow ^ 


do 


8.12 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the War Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office, War Department Divmon-— Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amoant. 


110204 


WAR DEPARTMENT-Continued. 


Kileaee to officers and con- 
tract surgeons (certified 
claims). 

do 


1919 
1910 


s&oo 


116870 


Lawrence M. Swift 


75.98 




Total 1 - 






768L 10 




Lou M. Tarvln, widow of John W. Belt. 

Edward N. Bradley, son of WiUiam W. 

Bradley. 
Anna Tafl, daughter of William W. 

Bradley. 
Enock B. Bradley, son of William W. 

Bradley. 
Mattie F. Whitaker, daughter of William 

W. Bradley. 
Frank Stewart,son of George W. Stewart 
George M. Stewart, son of George W. 

Stewart. 
Ellen Norman, daughter of George W. 

Stewart. 
W. R. Stewart, son of George W. Stewart 

Total 


Arrears of pay, bounty, etc. 

(certified claim.s), 1921. 
do 






111379 


25.86 


111648 




6.27 


111648 


do 




6.27 


111648 


do 




6.26 


111648 


do ' 


6.26 


114638 


do 


.99 


114638 


do 




.99 


114638 


do 




.99 


114688 


do 




1.00 










54.88 




Thomas H. Hnrd . . » . 


General appropriations, Quar- 
termaster Corps (certified 
claims). 

do 


1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919. 

1919 

1910 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1010 

1019 




114928 


16 38 


115096 


Harry T. Whelan ^ 


11.45 


114799 


Edward Jones f!. 


.do 


6.96 


114800 


Henry Allen 


do 


5.20 


114801 


Wallace McCrackcn 


.do 


127.40 


114802 


Roy L. Murphy 


do 


8.71 


114803 


Andrew J. Goes 


do 


20.37 


114804 


Jesse Edgmon 


. ...do 


7.06 


114805 


Joseph Wagner 


.do 


21.23 


114806 


Lyle E. Handley 


do 


24.48 


114807 


Harvey V. Lawrence 


. .do 


3.61 


U4808 


Edgar Walter Emanuel Johnson 


do 


10.83 


114809 


Clarence G. Wcoden 


.do 


3.03 


114810 


Warren C. Nuzman 


do 


28.41 


114811 


Thomflii R. \rflnnion , . . 


. .do 


68.16 


114812 


EUhu S. Atkinson 


do 


8.48 


114813 


H *" 


. ..do 


9.61 


114814 


G ...: ;.; 


do 


4.85 


114815 


G 


. .do 


3.74 


114816 


H Ick 


do : 


5.50 


114817 


F< trd 


. . .do 


5.90 


114818 


Ai 


do 


12.07 


114819 


W 


... .do 


22.65 


114820 


CI 


do 


3.31 


114821 


G ...;;.:.: 


do 


7.23 


114822 


F. 


do.. .. .::.:.:. 


48.25 


114823 


a 


do 


12.69 


114824 


Ir 


.do 


10.98 


114825 


M ty.. . . 


do 


42.00 


114826 


W ' 


... .do 


1 35 


114827 


R .;;;■;". ; 


do 


20.30 


114828 


A '..'..',.".' 

R 

Jc ...;!!!;!".'!';*;*'" 

R ... 

;;!'!!'.*: ■"' 


. ...do 


130.10 


114829 


do-. . 


25.86 


114830 


. ..do 


6.80 


114831 


do 


ia72 


114832 


do 


1.90 


114833 


do 


1.56 


114834 


D .... 


do 


, 5.10 


114835 


. .do 


44.25 


114836 


w 


do 


2L88 


114837 


Hariey s. uedeger 


. ..do 


lasi 


114885 
114925 


I. Gertrude Bunting 

Millard L Jackson... 


do 

...do 


16.47 
8.85 


114926 


David Greenhough 


do 


2au 
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Claims allowed by the AtuHtor for the War Department^ and by the Oeneral Accounting 
Office^ War Department IHvin4m — Gontmued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
clAim. 


Name of claimant. 


Apptopriatioii trom whiob 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
inomred. 


Amoont. 


114037 


WAB D£PARTM£NT--Coiitintied. 

MILITABT E8TABLI8H1CSMT— continued. 

GeorgeH. Helrln 


General appropriations, Ooar- 
tennaster Corps (ceftlfled 
claims). 

do 


mo 

mo 

1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1910 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1019 
1919 
1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1910 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


tS.S8 

1.20 


114930 


Allmfiio FftllHt^ . , . ... 


U4030 


Frank McCray 


do 


14.12 


114031 


Jn^ R. FnrthiiiyTe- - - -, - 


....do 


3.66 


114932 


H«nry Ct JlllSOn-T ,.-, 


do 


9.38 


114933 


Carl ft. Kruegtf 


. ..do 


5.55 


114934 




do 


1.31 


114935 


Wilbert E. Smith 


. ..do 


2.16 


114936 


Wftllw^ M, R^umell , 


do 


&83 


114937 


John Hayda. r . , 


....do 


4.27 


114038 


MaxOflaiberg 


do 


1L54 


114039 


Harold Peterson 


do 


37.37 


114040 


wnii^TP f'. Tiftmbert ... . 


..do 


&51 


114082 


Marion L. Baxter 


do 


27.65 


114983 


Maurilio 0. Ortis 


do 


13.21 


114084 


Pftvid B . Bamhart 


do 


15.67 


114085 


Ohestv Lyman 


. ..do 


23.16 


114886 
114087 


Thftmafl 1*. wijikma. 


do 


99.65 


Cbfirlpif T^. Mfry 


.do 


4.90 


114088 


William M. r^hma" 


do 


6.14 


114880 


Earl R. Winters 


..do 


8.80 


114800 


Harry L. Snodgrass ^ 


....do 


1L97 


114003 


Thomas J- Ferpison 


.do 


.53 


115020 


El Paso Grain* Milling Co 


do 


583.58 


115021 


Standard Oil Co 


do 


16.00 


115022 


J.C.Mitchell 


. .do 


1,292.61 
1,374.25 


116031 


F<)Tnnnd H. i>m. 


do 


115047 


Daniel Hankins 


. .do 


27.83 


115048 


Harry C. Thomas 


do 


18.52 


115040 


Julian L. Looney 


do 


35.52 


115050 


James Ferguson '. 


do 


1.75 


115061 


Arthur Okk Christopherson 


....do 


11.20 


1150S2 


Claude M. Nqyes 


.do 


5.45 


115053 


Theodore L. Buell 


do 


10.80 


115064 


Henry Peter Berts 


.do 


2.13 


115064 


Charlotte Williams, sister of Zachary 

Entwistle. 
8i Zachary Bnt- 

M sUter of Zach- 

Jc 


....do 


7.92 


115064 


do 


7.92 


115064 


.do 


7.92 


115086 


.do 


4.48 


115086 


A . . 


do 


20.85 


115087 


CI 


...do 


10.44 


115088 


M 


.do 


19.43 


115080 


Ci 


....do 


24.00 


115000 


M 


.do 


7.05 


115001 





do 


18.59 


115002 


CI 


.do 


14.66 


114662 


S^ 


do 


8.98 


114677 


jc 


.do 


5.92 


116150 


N >lyCo 


do 


4.80 


115161 


Qy 


..do 


4^725.66 
66.00 


115162 


c. 


.do 


115163 


A 


....do 


22.75 


115164 


L 


.do 


66.50 


115166 


E 


do 


77.00 


115230 


y, 


...do 


3.78 


115231 


George Gordon Steele 


do 


11.35 


115232 


Marltp P^wt 


....do 


43.08 


115233 


Frank Herbst 


.do 


60.39 


115234 


Jlick J- FInkAlstftIn 


....do 


3.62 


115235 


Flovd R.Welch 


.do 


?.47 


115236 


John A. Tucker 


do 


25.55 


115237 


Edwin G.Olson 


do 


26.45 


115238 


Robert P. Miskimmon 


do 


17.64 


115230 


William L. Davis 


do 


51 


115240 


Christian Torberson 


do 


53.09 


115241 


Cameron D. Wing 


do 


4.23 


115242 


Walter Zimmerman .* 


do 


9.39 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 



Claims allowed by the AudUor/or the War Department, and by the General Accovnting 
Office, War Department Divmon-A^niinued. 



115243 


William Zlmmpfinft" 


General appropriations, Quar- 
termaster Corps (certlfled 
claims). 

do 


1910 


115244 


Raymond A. Meade 


1919 


115256 


Chris Q. Jensen 


do 


1919 


115257 


J ames Cagle 


do 


1919 


115301 


Q. H. Westing Co 


do 


1919 


115302 


John J. Reagan 


do 


1919 


115303 


John F. Crowley 


do 


1919 


115304 


W. 0. Smith 


do 


1919 


115305 


FrankBurke 


do 


1919 


115303 


H.M.Rogers 


do 


1919 


115307 


Fred M. Ryan 


do 


1919 


115308 


Daniel Tullv 


do 


1919 


115309 


E. E. Emerson 

WilJiamJ.Wood 

WilUam C.Evans 

ThomasJ. Picklngpack 

SalJie C. Smith mother of Jesse J. Nelson. 

Walter 0. Hackett 

David Reed Humber 

Nicola Alessi 

Samuel E. Wilson. 


do 


1919 


115310 


...do 


1919 


115352 


do 


1919 


115364 


...do 


1919 


115370 


do 


1919 


116371 


...do 


1919 


115372 


do 


1919 


115373 


...do 


1919 


115374 


do 


1919 


115375 


Jettte F. Berry. . 


. .do 


1919 


115376 


Albert A. Dorranoe 


...^.do 


1919 


115377 


Siver O. Rockstad 


...do 


1919 


115433 


George F. Muth & Co 


do 


1919 


115490 


Charley J. McBride 


do 


1919 


115492 


Joseph M. Le Meuse 


do 


1919 


115493 


John P-ColftTTiftn--.^, ,, , ,_ 


do 


1919 


115494 


Allyn C. Bailey 


do 


1919 


115495 


RoDertHume 


.....do 


1919 


115496 


Clayton E. Mitchell 


....do 


1919 


115497 


Joseph 8. Chapline 


do 


1919 


115498 


JayH.Barnett 


.. .do 


1919 


115499 


John O. Brown 


do 


1919 


115547 


James L. Washburn 


do 


1919 


115548 


Paul Robert Higglns 


.do 


1919 


115549 


Earl E. Maxwell: ! 

Elmer E. Win terbower 


* .do .:: :: : : 


1919 


115550 


.do 


1919 


115551 


Jacob Ward 


do 


1919 


115562 


Kate Schilling, mother of Arthur W. 
SchiUing. 

nnmtnfnlr WnMftn|.q . . 


....do 


1919 


115573 


do 


1919 


115574 


Arthur Ralph Miller 


.do 


1919 


115575 


Emmett M. Moore 


do 


1919 


115576 


Nelson McCoy 


. .do 


1919 


115599 


John Harris 


do 


1919 


115630 


Frits W. Elmquist 


do 


1919 


115631 


Eamey Johnson 


.do 


1919 


115632 


Brigham V. Irwin .........../ 


do 


1919 


115633 


Grant R. WiUard 


.do 


1919 


115634 


Victor Guy Hem 


do 


1919 


115635 


Wayman E.Johnson 


do 


1919 


115636 


Gerhard C. Gabrielson 


.do 


1919 


115651 


Harold H.Gray 


do 


1919 


115654 


John Wright.. 


. .do 


1919 


115674 
115676 


Edna Sheehan, widow of William P. 

Sheehan. 
Nashville Trust Co., guardian for Arthur 

Nesbitt Tatum, minor child of Preston 

Tatum. 
Mrs. Bemadina Schmltt, mother of 

Harry B.Schmltt. 
John E. Wallace 


do 


1919 


.do 


1919 


115678 
115680 


.do 


1919 


. .do 


1919 


115711 


Peter Ahlstrom 


do 


1919 


115712 


Eugene Bland . .. 


...do 


1919 


115714 


Tnimftn R. Bennett 


do 


1919 


115715 


John A Bntf^ 


do 


1919 


115716 


T^wis H Ben nett , . . 


.do 


1019 


115717 


Alfred Olson 


do 


1019 


115718 


BdwinP.Perbix 


do 


1010 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the War Departmenty and by the General Accounting 
Office^ War Department Diinsion—ijontiimed, 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
Incurred. 


Amount. 


115719 


WAR DEPARTMENT— Continued. 

MQJTART ESTABLISHMENT— continued. 

Earnest O. A. Will 


General appropriations, Quar- 
termaster Corps (certified 
claims). 

do 


1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 

1919 " 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1910 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


$4.25 


115720 


Edward Hflnnan Maafv 


13.60 


115721 


Qeorge A. McGowan 


do 


6&70 


115723 


Robert L. Spohr 


do 


12.16 


115724 


Dalmon Thurman Bailey 


do 


5.65 


115725. 


EarlL. King 


do 


43.20 


115728 


Carroll D. Moody 


.. ..do 


31.01 


1157S1 
116782 


Joshua 8. Buirl 

Edward VoHva 


do 

do 


3.98 
13.77 


115783 


Joseph F. Van Aacken 


do 


1.62 


115785 


W. H. Kckford 


do 


33.90 


115787 


John T. Turner 


.... do 


46.50 


11578S 


OrvllJe R.Taylor 


do 


119.20 


115789 


Vernon J. LaBelle 


do 


5w38 


115790 


Qreely C. Brammer 


. ..do 


11.10 


115791 


Donald B. Davisson 


do 


14.95 


115792 


Chester I. Bourne 


do 


21.95 


115793 


Frank Frankie Karel 


do 


9.06 


115794 




do 


f>8.60 


115795 


Samuel M. Campbell, father of Gibson 

W. Campbell. 
James G. Thompson 


do 


8.89 


115796 


do 


8L75 


115797 


James M. (ySyrne 


. do 


8.61 


115798 


LueR. Mullady 


do 


a87 


115799 


Irwin P. Hunt 


do 


11.85 


115800 


Nathan Rayman 


do 


12.36 


115801 


OlofBerg.- 


....do 


19.36 


115802 


Charlie B. Goode 


do 


15.34 


115803 
115847 


RoyS. Lee 

Albert A. Shirley 


do 

. do 


6.91 
12.10 


115848 




do 


3.01 


115849 


John E, Whftie»i , 


do 


7.18 


115850 


Alcy A. Bryant 


. . do 


7.37 


115850 


Frank Marquardt, father of George 

Marquardt. 
Louise Marquardt, mother of George 

Mrs. John Murphy, mother of Nelson C. 

KeDy. 
Frank B. Rae. Ir 


do 


6.60 


115866 


. do 


6.61 


115867 


do 


7.98 


115864 


do 


95.10 


115865 


Walter Smith 


do 


7.50 


115866 




...do 


444.40 


115020 


RobertJ.Lamb 


do 


6.51 


115021 


Theodore A. Turgeon 


do 


15.92 


115022 


Eliberto Vigil...: 


. .do 


19.33 


115023 


JoanNikovich 


do 


6.38 


115924 


Rasrmond W. Wenz 


...do 


8.43 


115925 


Earl V. Laubersheimer 


.do 


15.92 


115926 


Den nis M . Summers 


do 


0.41 


115927 


Jonathan A. Wolf 


...do 


0.98 


115928 


George N . Robards 


do 


19.79 


115929 


George Franklin Wilson 


...do 


13.44 


115930 


Dean T. Mendonhall 


do 


14.70 


115931 


Francis R. Felti 


...do 


16.80 


115932 


Edward C. Marchant 


do 


47.23 


115033 


Richard Stone 


....do 


105.56 


115934 


James 8. Mavjr 


do 


34.61 
36. W 


115035 


Harry C. Sulllnger 


do 


115939 


W. W. Harvey, father of Lloyd A. 

Harvey. 
Josephine Harvey, mother of Lloyd A. 

Harvey. 
Joseptiinc Hurley, sister of John Hurley. 
Taylor Wellman 


do 


10.30 


115039 


do 


10.31 


115911 


...do 


3.48 


115945 


do 


1L50 


116000 


RavC Rutherford 


...do 


38.06 


116001 


Sy 1 vestcr H . Fick 


do 


5.22 


110002 


Fiirrar J. Daucrhertv 


..do 


3.32 


116003 


Arthur R.Wlbbell 


do 


n.26 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASUBY. 



ClaxTOS allowed by the Auditor for the War Departtnent, and by the General Acoovnting 
Office, War Department Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
daim. 



Name of daimant. 



Appropriation from wbkh 
payable. 



Fiacal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Ufl004 



116006 
110012 
116016 
110022 
116028 
116073 
116077 
116078 
116079 
116082 
116131 
116132 
116133 
116136 
116161 

116161 

116184 
116186 
116187 
116188 
116189 
116190 
116191 
116214 
116218 
116218 
116221 
116222 
116223 
116224 
116268 



116304 
116305 
116306 
116307 
116308 
116309 
116310 
116311 
116312 
116313 
116314 

116315 
116316 
116317 
116318 
116319 
116320 
116327 
116328 
116329 
116337 
116370 
116:^71 
116374 
116392 
llfi393 
116394 
116395 
116397 
116400 
11645X 
11645i 



WAR DEPARTMENT-CiHitlnued. 

MiLrrABT ESTABusHMEMT— continued. 

Stanley H. Clark General appropriations, Qoar- 

I termaster Corps (oertifled 
claims). 

William Clarence Speer ' do 

CarlP. Wels do 

Alexander D. Dodd do 

CD. Golden do 

MaryA.Eleazer i do 



1010 



Eugene W. Majors do . 

Elbert R. Fry do. 

John L. Widaman do. 

George F . Dommka do . 

Joseph Schack do. 

Arthur Gustave do . 

Milton Hedecn do . 

Howard A . Jemison ' do . 

- .do. 

.do. 



Gerhard P. Witte 

John L. Schupper, father of Robert E. 

Schupper. 
Mary Schupper, mother of Robert E. 

Scnupper. 
William P. McGuire 



.do. 



.do., 
.do.. 



LeeL. De Prance — 

Leonard J. Lucking do.. 

William M. Chandler do 

William R. Senner do 

Oscar Estep do 

Clifford C. Lunde do 

BdsonDaly do 

P.W. Bartlett, father of French Bartlett do 

Clara Bartlett, mother of French Bartlett do 

Spioer Manufacturing Cor p oration do 

Gramm-Bemstehi Motor Truck Co do.. 

Marquette Cement ManuCactiuing Co — | do. . 

M.Manaol do.. 



do.. 



Marie H. Har^, guardian of Webb 
Franklin Hargis, minor son of Robert 
D. Thompson. 

Raymond L. Whelpley 

Lester H.Hadley 

Joseph A. Dueber ' do.. 

John Charles Downey ' do.. 

Ethmer W.Harris ' do.. 

John J. Allison, Jr | d .. 

JohnHaeel ; do.- 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do- 



Anthony Santore. 

Cecil A. Lacore 

Francis Lambert 

John E. Mullins, father of Cornelius A. 

Mullins. 
SamSorce. 



Ralph O. Wamsley 

Arnim Ellsworth Richey.. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



William Burner. 

Elmer E.Burbee 

John W.Ely ' do.. 

Rex H.Brown ' do.. 

Herbert Essery ' do.. 

M. J. Cronland 1 do. . 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co do. . 

Irvin G. Eichhorn do.. 

Jordan Pride do.. 

~ ~ .do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 



Fred Parker. 

Earl Nelson Cox 

Oscar Lee 

Babe Langley 

Howard H. Dodd... 

Evan W.Jones 

Paul P. Fahs 

George P. Yost FnrCo 

Wesnnghouse Electric A Manufactur- 
ing Co. 



$10.07 



1010 


13.50 


1010 


14. OR 


1010 


25. S5 


1010 


138.50 


1910 


8, MO. 00 


1910 


21.07 


1010 


85.70 


1010 


n.so 


1910 


00.20 


1910 


67.25 


1910 


5w27 


1910 


17.12 


1910 


14.21 


1019 


9.70 


1910 


13.42 


1919 


13.42 


1919 


9.33 


1919 


2a 08 


1919 


14.68 


1919 


0.50 


1919 


7.61 


1919 


87.75 


1919 


7.11 


1919 


37.50 


1919 


6.20 


1919 


6.21 


1919 


294.75 


1919 


730.50 


1919 


.52 


1919 


6.28 


1919 


80.62 


1919 


24.78 


1919 


182.25 


1919 


124.12 


1919 


3.84 


1919 


11.15 


1919 


12.20 


1919 


24.55 


1919 


ia43 


1919 


2.00 


1919 


&30 


1919 


iaL42 


1919 


6.83 


1919 


6.44 


1919 


2L03 


1919 


4.10 


1919 


42.42 


1919 


5^33 


1010 


141.30 


1919 


1(U.65 


1919 


22.56 


1910 


1,05L44 


1010 


22.23 


1019 


24. TO 


1919 


13a 00 


1919 


0.30 


1919 


0.26 


1019 


1L06 


1919 


22.37 


1919 


4.47 


1910 


ia30 


1910 


n,88 


1010 


10.S18.tt 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for ike War Dej)arl7nentj and by the General AccounHng 
Office, War Department Division — Contmued. 



No. of 
oertifi- 
Gate or 
datm. 


Name ol claimant. 


Appropriation tram which 
payable. 


year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


116465 
116489 


WAR DBPARTMENT-Contlnued. 

inUTABY KOTABLISHMENT^-COntinued. 

Oreenfleld Tap & Die Corporation 

Arthur Mr HalvwFon . , , r r 


General appropriations, Quar- 
termaster Corps (certified 
claims). 

do 


1010 

1010 
1019 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 


2.90 


116480 


Raymond W. Dawson 


....do 


79 20 


116401 


Uoyd L. Lamb 


do 


3.45 


116402 


Edgar Francis Blue 


do 


14. 12 


116^3 


Martin Dancslsak 


do 


.57 


116404 


Archie S. I/eonard 


do 


42.81 


116405 


Lawrence Dlnneen 


.do 


90.31 


116518 


Oliver L. Focht 


do 


47.70 


116663 


Carl 8. Arnold 


do 


5.43 


116655 


Jos^ Peterson, father of PhlUp J. 

Peterson. 
Peter J. Angerhofer 


do 


8.22 


116667 


do 


a 31 


116568 


Arthur P. Johnson 


do 


9.10 


116574 


William Minsky, father of Stephen M. 

Scherbin. 
S. J. Zlei^er 


..do 


44 31 


116605 


..do 


16.98 


116606 




do 


121.24 


116631 


Albert Earl Glbbs 


do 


1.35 


116632 


Ora D. Manud 


do 


12.94 


116633 


Robert Miller , 


do 


3.94 


116634 


Qeorge Lewis ECay 


. .do 


42.10 


116686 


JodieEmens ' 


do 


13.43 


116638 


Jesse L. Pappin 


do 


4.90 


116639 


Banford A. %1{;ht 


do 


10.45 


116640 


Clemente Orpesa 


do 


22.65 


116641 


William Harden Smith 


.do 


17.50 


116642 


August Von Hacht 


do 


oai5 


116643 


Jesse N. Van Ceave 


.do 


3.47 


116644 


Elijah C. Cornelius 


do 


8.08 


116647 


Standard Gas Engine Co 


do 


7.55 


116692 


George H. Barraclough 


.do 


2.81 


116608 


Joseph E. Dubbel 


do 


10.35 


116094 


Francis B. Sullivan 


. ..do 


0.55 


116605 


Solon C. Hendrick 


do 


5.43 


116696 


WilHftTT? TT AlATfinrffir 


...do 


3.96 


116697 


IraL.Whitby 


.do 


50.00 


116698 


WUgert A. Anderson 


...do 


3.00 


116609 


Myr Jordon Walker 


.do 


6.20 


116700 


Roy H. Underwood 


do 


18.25 


116701 


Glenn L. Jenkins 


.do 


11.87 


116702 


Thomas A. Ballantine - . 


do 


6.21 


116703 


Joseph L. Casey 


■".*.do 


9.55 


116706 


I/ep Kickman . - ■ ■ ■ 


.do 


23.05 


116762 




...do 


5.45 


116763 


Wenceslans Pri^vf^ 


.do 


16.66 


116764 


Rolland W. McCall 


do 


5.02 


116765 


JoeMaero 


. .do 


4.13 


116766 


Foster Smith.... . . 


do 


17.70 


116767 


Joseph Wallos 


. ...do 


17.32 


116768 


John W. Van Dvek.. 


do 


5.36 


116770 


Freeman F. Hall 


do 


19.50 


116771 


George T. Wertrberger 


..do 


2.67 


116772 


Jess Rogers 


. ...do 


15.00 


116773 


George W . Givens 


...do 


101.50 


116784 


Manuel Thomas, father of J oe Thomas. . . 
Wittstatt & Davis 


.do 


2.96 


116814 


"....do 


30.75 


116871 


Nathaniel A. Buck.. . . . . 


do 


5 35 


116872 


Arthur Williams 


do 


36.30 


116873 


Donald H. C. Tulloch 


. .do 


7.87 


116874 


EvardN. Bower 


do 


32.15 


116875 


John G. Antonopulos 


...do 


4.50 


116876 


Louis James Easen. . . . 


.do 


7.56 


116877 


Henry M. Toole 


do 


14.07 


116880 


William f'. "Rnrf^^y? . . . . 


.do 


6.92 


116808 


Petwr H. Adam's 


do 


112.75 


116809 


Irene Rocchi Vnsccllari, widow of Gio- 
vanni Vascellari. 

Prospero Des'ata 

Owen E.Cornelius 


.do 


106.^*9 


116943 


.do 


12.11 


116044 


do 


6.48 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TBEASURY. 



Claims allowed by the Auditor for the War Department, and hy the General Accounting 
Office, War Department Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation itom which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


116045 


WAR DEPARTMENT-Continued. 
lOLrrABT ESTABLISHMENT— continued. 
WHliam H. Kemnster 


General appropriations, Quar- 
termaster Corps (certified 
claims). 

do 


1919 

1910 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1019 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1910 
1010 
1019 
1019 
1919 
1919 

1910 
1910 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1010 
1019 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


$23.24 


116046 


Aloysius J. Weigand 


25.71 


116047 
116048 


Frederick D. Dunbar 

Hans Ghristensen 


do 

do 


17.30 
100.35 


116040 


H. D. Hook 


do 


20.66 


116950 


Lewis F. McLean. . . . 


.do 


1^00 


116051 
116066 


William W.Nash 

Pau 1 Hare 


do 

do 


46.75 
28.18 


116067 
116003 


Union Pacific R. R. Co 

Roger Sherman Transfer Co 


do 

do 


81,885.10 
36.01 


117031 


Edgar Oppliger 


do 


6.20 


117032 


Raymond R. Nerl 


do 


7.15 


117033 


Otto R. Neubert 


do 


6.83 


117084 


Lewis C. Cliavies 


do 


6&25 


117035 


Mathias Vandenberg 


do 


8.30 


117036 


Douzlas Baskerville . 


.do 


.56 


117037 


John Groshong 


do 


8.78 


117038 


Albert Carson 


do 


1.62 


117040 


Aaron S. Easton 


.. .do 


14.87 


117081 


Arbuckle Bros 


.:...do 


2.006.10 


117(^2 


Elkhart Motor Car Co 


do 


3! 90 


117083 


Rossie 4& Halal 


do 


12.60 


117102 


Lester J. Gleason 


... .do 


8.04 


117103 


Walter C. Baxter 


do 


4.50 


117104 


Otto M. Bruce 


do 


5.05 


117105 


John F. Williamson 


do 


11.21 


117106 


Michael J. Long 


.do 


19L47 


117107 


Marc W. Lemieux 


do 


125.55 


117108 


Joe Bowers .. . 


.. .do 


18.04 


117114 
117168 


L. J. Molumby, guardian of Lonis 

Benzula. 
Roscoe Peterson 


do 

do 


79.83 
15.02 


117169 


William M. Vetter 


.do 


9.86 


117170 


Dewey Bradley 


do 


56.83 


117171 


Daniel J. Coserove .... 


.do 


10.91 


117172 


James A. Cavanaugh ; 


do 


3a 40 


117173 


Jack Williams 


do 


16.56 


117174 


William E. Bess 


::::.do.. ..:.::::::. ::::::::::: 


13.40 


117175 


Earl W. Bryant 


do 


15.29 


117176 


Frank Bennett Crocker 


do 


14.07 


117177 


Arthur Q. PIckard 


.do 


13.40 


117178 


John E. Smith 


do ^ 


43.56 


117179 


Louis C. Regan 


.do 


9.90 


117180 


Charles J. Tuclcfleld 


do 


35.83 


117182 


Albert L. Fields 


... .do 


lOtSl 


1171S3 


LeeWhited 


do 


127.20 


117202 


Bobbins <fc Meyers Co 


do 


9.56 


117203 


The Fairbanks Co 


do 


48.20 


117204 


J. K. Krieg<feCo 


do 


6.40 


117205 


Washington OfiSce Equipment Co 


do 


66.00 


117206 


M.J.Cov ..!....., 


do 


55.50 


117240 


EarlB. Penn 


.do 


4.49 


117253 


C. C. Herman 


do 


6w37 


117254 


Walter J. Stegmeyer 


. . do 


20.55 


117255 


WilUftm Beacham . . 


do 


87.51 


117256 


Walter R. Dunwlddle 


. do 


.94 


117257 


Henry Osborne 


do 


8a 60 


117258 


Joseph Qorga 


... do 


a46 


117250 


Joseph A. Arsino 


do 


33.09 


117261 


Harvey O'Rear 


do 


7 56 


117265 


Howard Warner 


do 


2.88 


117207 


Westinghoose Electric Manufacturing 

Co. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co 


do 


11L72 


117206 


do 


3a 00 


117313 


Jack B. Welling 


do 


23.30 


117315 


Rconarico Nagatalon 


do 


12.30 


117349 


Sguire Moore 


do 


3.08 


117350 


AJfbin H. Jorgenson 


do 


12.11 


117351 


Raymond J. CoflTcy 


do 


1SL09 


117353 


Harry C. Nelson 


do 


6.75 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 21 

Claims allowed by the Auditor for the War Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office^ War Department Divinon — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



U7371 



U730B 

117900 

117400 

117414 

1174n 

117460 

117470 

117472 

117473 

117474 

117476 

117476 

117477 

117480 

117510 

117511 

117512 

117513 

117514 

117546 

117547 

117548 

117540 

117560 

117551 

117552 

117.553 

117558 

117560 

61306 

61307 

61406 

61407 

61408 

61400 

61410 

61411 

61412 

61413 

61414 

6141S 

61359 

61357 

61360 

61364 

61367 

61370 

61207 

61200 

61248 

61240 

61255 

61480 

61481 

61482 

614S4 

61488 

61406 

61400 

115156 

116870 

U770B 

117871 

61530 
115487 
111106 



WAR DEPARTMENT— Continued. 

lOUTABT KSTABLISHHENl^-COntinued. 

Weehawken Dry Dock Co 



Leon E. Armstrong , 

Orvil Cro Rosser 

Edward Wears 

Paul Durand 

John T. Wolf 

Epbraim Freedman 

Lewis M.Dorf 

Robert L. Herron 

James A. Heller 

Harry M. Erickson 

HJahner E. Olson 

Gerard S. Brenzel 

WUtx Rachel 

Frederick Maisto 

The Harvard Co 

New York Dock Co 

Joseph Cinofsky 

La Belle Jardiniere 

J. D. Erwin 

Harry W.Bixby 

Bryan Herrington 

Courtney E. Beardsley 

RdlaE. West 

N. Q. Ballard, father William L. Ballard 

John Lewis Jones 

Fred B. Reynolds 

Robert L. Andrews 

Ben JMnin F. Taylor 

Lee W.Baker 

Bush Terminal Co 

Canadian Pacific Ry. Co 

Gulf. Florida & Alaoama Ry . Co | do. 

ao I do. 

do ! 

do 

do I 

do 

do 

do 

Inter-Urban Ry. Co do. 

Panama R. R. Co ' do. 

Grand Trunk Ry. System do. 

do ! do.. 

Gulf.Florida& Alabama Ry. Co I do- 

do I do. 

do do. 

do I do. 

Florida East Coast Ry. Co I do. 

Grand Trunk Ry. System ' do. 

Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co ' do. 

do I do. 

Louisiana Rv. dc Navigation Co ' do. 

Grand Trunk Ry. System ' do. 

do I do. 

do I do. 

do do. 

Inter-Urban Ry. Co ' do. 

~ .do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 



General appropriations, Quar- 
termaster Corps (certified 
claims). 

do , 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do. 

do. 

do. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
..do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 



Ohio Electric Ry. Co.. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. . 

Semmes Motor Co 

Lawrence M. Swift. . 



John Dent, H. S. Dent, J. Marion Dent, 

and W. K. Dent. 
W. K. Dentin. 8. Dent, J. Marion Dent, 

and John Dent. 

Grand Trunk Ry. System 

William J. Cowart 

W. K. Dent 



Total. 



.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



1010 



1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1910 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1910 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1919 
1910 
1919 
1919 
1910 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1010 

1010 

1010 
1010 
1010 



$1,000.00 

26.75 

7.07 

40.65 

46.85 

26.50 

.76 

8.22 

32.48 

37.82 

&15 

25.15 

6.55 

8.72 

7.72 

235.00 

3.00 

64.34 

3a36 

4.20 

24.16 

7.33 

20.20 

23.30 

12.42 

14.81 

2.61 

5.00 

31.65 

8.73 

28.49 

137.70 

.14 

.15 

.53 

.95 

.16 

.64 

75.28 

31. 87 

1.15 

2,475.53 

118.51 

116.92 

10.92 

58.27 

0.88 

4.33 

L86 

68.36 

200.00 

580.00 

L04 

3.75 

118.68 

137.56 

342.78 

14.10 

13.50 

80.61 

82.10 

4.00 

4,503.10 

12,460.75 

154.15 

5.36 

215.00 



93,017.18 
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SCHEDUI^ OP CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TEEASUBY. 



Claivfis allowed by the Auditor for the War De^artJnerU, and by the General Accowntmg 
Office, War Department Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claixn. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
ez]>endi- 
torewas 
incurred. 



Amount. 



0150 
U0a66 

117006 
U1828 
116148 

115184 

115568 
115602 
116032 
116348 
116375 
U6444 
116650 
116«05 
116971 
117002 
117214 
117216 
117368 
117478 
116405 
117084 

112067 
112087 
U2067 
112067 
112067 



00071 



60756 



60757 
60761 

60770 

60771 
60772 
60790 
6aS30 
60831 
60846 
60H48 
00870 
60877 



WAR DEPARTMENT-Contlnued. 
mijCABT ssTABLisHifENT— <xmtinued. 
Panama Railroad Steamship line. 



Jacob W.HiUer.. 



Transportation of the Army 
and its siqypUes (oertifled 
claims). 

— do 



1915 



Total.. 



Katairyna Sadlowska, mother of Flo- 
ryan Sadlowske. 

Walter K. Wright 

Jay Street Terminal Ck> 



Leonard 8. Morvay. 



Susan B. Daymont 

Louis Hood 

ReUlyAQuyCo.(Inc.).. 

Hamlet Hospital 

OUve R. McGlashan 

Jennie McNaughton 

Harriet Harvev 

American Chain Co 

Michigan Stamping Co . . 

H. K. Mulford Co 

Atlantic Refining Co ... . 

L. Walker 

G. P. Potnam Sons 

Maria Yae^ 

Lawrence Dinneen 

Bridgeport Hospital 



Clothing and camp and ganl- 

son equipage (oertifled 

claims). 
Horses for Cavalry, Artillery. 

and Engineers (oertifled 

claims). 
Inland and port storage and 

shipping facilities (oertifled 

olauns). 

Medical and hospital depart- 
ment (certiflcd claims), 
.do. 



1914 



.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



1918-19 



1919 

1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1019 
1919 
1919 
1917-1919 



Total.. 



Charles A. Hoffman, son of Andrew O. 

Hoffman. 
William H. Hoffman, son of Andrew O. 

Hoffman. ~ 
A. George Hoffman, son of Andrew G. 

Hofltaian. 
M. Louise Hctftman, daughter of Andrew 

0. Hoffman. 
Elisabeth Hoffman Wilson, daughter of 

Andrew G. Hoffman. 



Artificial limbs (certified 

claims). 
do 



.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



1918 
1918 
1918 
191S 
1918 



Total.. 



Pennsylvania R. R. Co.. 



Bangor A Aroostook R. R. Co.. 



Boston dc Maine R. R 

GfUveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 

Ry. Co. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 

R.R.Oo. 
.do. 



Engineer operat.ons In the 
field (certified claims). 

Supplies, services, and trans- 
portation, Quartermaster 
Corps (certified daims). 

do 

....do 



Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

New York Central R. R» Co. . 

Southern Ry. Co 

Wells Fargo A Co. Express... 
Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 



.do.. 

.do., 
.do.. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
-do.. 



Chesapeake <fc Ohio Ry. Co 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.Ca 



.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



1917-18 
1917 



1917 
1917 

1917 

1917 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917-18 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 



$101. OS 
1&36 



122.30 



7.72 
148197 
42.00 



7.00 
31.50 

laso 

61.94 
628.57 

57.06 
152.00 

45.00 

ia68 
1,554.00 

16a 00 

45.00 
1L67 
2L00 
76.00 
26.08 
1,19a 82 



4,099.02 



&S3 
&33 
&33 
&34 
8.34 



4L67 



2, 22a 00 



11.38 



17.00 

10.45 

2.55 
7.54 
7. 68 

]a45 
112. OS 

41.34 
L56 

24.90 

5a40 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the War Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office, War Department Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifl- 
catoor 
claim. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
tare was 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



60907 
00928 

60939 
60950 
60060 
60061 
60964 

111760 
111761 
111966 
60976 
60081 



60990 
61006 
61006 
61006 
61009 
61018 

61026 

61034 
61041 
61042 
61051 
61066 

61105 
61136 

61137 
61139 
61147 
61164 
61178 
114098 
114099 
114617 
114676 
114906 
116027 
115023 
115801 
'115387 
115419 
115420 
115824 
115729 
115761 

115752 
115758 
115156 
115826 
115780 
116875 
115962 
116100 
116161 
U6162 
116246 
U6619 
116722 
116723 
116991 



WAR DEPARTMENT-ConUnued. 
tdUTART KflTABusHMEirr— continued, 
minds Central R. R. Co 



New York Central R. R.Co 

Galveston, Harrisburg di San Antonio 

Ry.Co. 
....do, 



Supplies, services, and trans- 
port it ion, Quartermaster 
Corpo (certiflad claims). 

do 

do 



Nashville, Chattanoosa & St. Louis Ry 

Boston <& Maine R. K 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey , 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 

Ry.Co. 

L. Barth&Son , 

.....do 

Union Padflc R. R. Co 

Central R. R.Co. of New Jersey 

Chicago, Rock Lsland & Pacific Ry. Co. , 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 

Ry.Co. 
International & Great Northern Ry. Co. 

American Railway Express Co 

do. 
do 



.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

-do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey 

Missouri, Kansas A Texas Ry. Co. of 

Texas. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 

R. R. Co. 

Wells Fargo & Co. Express 

American Ky. Express Co 

do 

Boston & Maine R. R 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 

Ry.Co. 

American Ry. Express Co 

Galveston, Harrisourg & San Antonio 

Ry.Co. 
.do 



.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
-do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



IDinois Central R. R.Co 

Mis >ouri Pacific R. R.Co 

Southern Pacific Co 

Northern Pacific Ry.Co 

W.A.Miller 

do 

Lewis E.Hall 

Claflins (Inc.) 

Thomas C. Blrkby 

Roval Card & Paper Co 

Charles E. Davis 

G.H. Westing Co 

William R. Melvhi 

L.Barth&Son 

Lansing Co , 

State of Indiana 

Laurence G. Barton , 

Consul seneral for Spain, New York, 

N. Y., for services rendered by A. Diega 

Potomac Electric Power Co 

Barber Ac Ross 

Semmes Motor Co 



Stephen Gula, father of James Quia. 
Herman H. KrieTer 



William Mansfield. 

Great Northern Ry. Co 

Standard Oil Co 

Cal Hirsch & Sons 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co 

San Antonio Water Supply Co . 

Providence Gas Co 

Morris Knowles (Inc.) 

Mercury Mills (Ltd.) 

John B. Daniel (Inc.) 

S D— 67-1— vol 9 64 



.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
-do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
•do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



1917 



1917 
1917 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 

1917-18 
1915-17 

1917 

1917 
1917-18 

1917 

1917-18 
1917 
1917 

1917-18 
1917 
1917 

1917 

1917 
1917 

1917-18 
1917 

1917-18 

1917 
1917 

1917 

1917 

1917 

1917 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917 

1917 



1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 

1918 
1917 
1918 
1916 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1917-18 
1918 
1918 
1918 
191S 
1918 
1918 



$17.80 



3.44 
31.16 

40.80 
17.43 
9.00 
28.67 

aaoi 

39a 67 
36.75 
120, 93a 66 
68.85 
2.00 
34a 10 

6.10 
75.33 
22.41 
653. b4 
ia48 
22:06 

3.33 

48.48 

386.00 

434.81 

2.00 

iao6 

.32 
22.44 

4.00 

.68 

1L98 

.26 

2.09 

492.20 

195.09 

71.43 

1,705.94 

15.98 

423.09 

2a 00 

61.82 

29.16 

62.70 

2,016.00 

86,667.86 

2.62 

62.60 

9.00 

157.72 

136.90 

9.03 

4.46 

laoo 

32.17 
33.63 
381.80 
24.80 
4.45 
149.49 
2,000.00 
562.00 
146.73 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TBEASUEY. 



Claims allowed hy the Auditor for the War Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office, War Department ZAvmonr— Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
dsim. 



Name of daixnant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Ftsoal 
year In 
wbiefathe 
expendi- 
tnrewas 
incurred. 



Amount. 



U6O02 



117047 
117079 
117080 
117136 
117209 
U7210 
01183 
61184 
61185 
61188 
61189 
6ia06 

61216 
61220 

61223 
61229 

61232 
61234 
61280 
61287 
61292 
61296 

61299 
61314 
61323 
61330 
61346 
61347 
61351 
61352 
61368 
61369 
61374 
61379 
61380 

61384 
61387 
61388 
61389 
61394 

61395 
61398 
61401 

61402 
614a5 
61417 
61430 

61447 
61459 
61461 
61463 
61465 
61466 
61469 
61471 
61474 
61475 
61476 
61477 



WAR DEPARTMENT-Continued. 
MiLrrARY K0TABLISHMEKT— continued. 
Western Union Telegraph Co 



William F. Wichart 

Lehigh VaUey R. R. Co 

Barber^ Ross 

Henry Gilbert & Son 

Lithoprint Company of New York (Inc.) 

L. Barth & Son (Inc.) 

Adams Exnress CO 

American Railway Express Co 

do 

....do 

.....do 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 

Ry. Co. 

LodgvineANashvlUeR.R.Co 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. 

R.Co. 

Panama Railroad Steamship Lino 

San Benito & Rio Grande Valley Ry. 

Co. 

Southern Pacific Co 

American Railway Express Co 

New York Central R. R.Co 

American Railway Ejroress Co 

Central Vermont Ry. Co 

(Cincinnati. New Orleans & Texas 

Pacific Ry. Co. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry . Co 

Pennsylvania R. R.Co 

Wells, Fargo & Co. Express 

Chesapeake* OhioRy. Co.^ 

Pennsyl^Tinia R. R. Co , 

do , 

Central of Georgia Ry. Co , 

Chicago, Burlington & Qulncy R. R. Co 

Gulf, Florida & Alabama Ry. Co 

do , 

Live Oak, Perry A Gulf R. R. Co 

MIssissippICentralR.R.Co 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. 

R.Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Southern Ry. Co , 

Union Paciflc R. R. Co 

....do 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 

Coast Lines. 

Boston <k AlbanvR. R 

Chesapeake Ar Ohio Ry . Co 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 

Ry. Co. 

Grand Trunk Ry. System 

Gulf, Florida & Alabama Ry . Co 

New York Central R. R.Co 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte Ste. 

Marie Ry. Co. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Ca 

Northern Paciflc Ry. Co 

Pennsylvania R. R.Co 

Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry. Co 

American Railway Express Co 

.....do 

American Ry. Express Co 

do 

(Chicago, Burllncton & Quincy R. R. Co. 

Eastern Steam3ilp Lines (Inc.) 

do 

Erie R. R.Co 



Supplies, services, and trans- 
portation, Quartermaster 
Corps (certified claims). 
,do. 



ims 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do., 

.do. 
.do. 

..do. 
.do. 
.do. 



..do. 
..do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
•do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 



S»7.« 



1918 


1SS.44 


1918 


84I.M 


1918 


3.00 


1918 


U.32 


1918 


4a 00 


1918 


131.80 


1918 


SLS 


1917 


.70 


1917 


82:94 


1817 


laso 


1918 


90L» 


1917 


3.00 


1917 


12.90 


1918 


S3Q.00 


1916 


1.01 


1917 


ML 72 


1916 


71.» 


1918 


ITS. 10 


1917 


<.» 


1917-18 


3.S7 


1917 


laoo 


1917-18 


2.55 


1918 


.06 


1917-18 


.48 


1917-18 


1.08 


1918 


81.00 


1918 


2.71 


1918 


14\.04 


1917 


80.04 


1918 


13.75 


1918 


5.6) 


1918 


90&12 


1918 


7.23 


1918 


28a 46 


1918 


^53 


1918 


2L0I 


1918 


72.88 


1918 


33L57 


1918 


3.02 


1918 


129.W 


1916 


^46 


1918 


20iU 


1917-18 


ILOO 


1918 


24.35 


1918 


&42 


1918 


287.53 


1916 


981.30 


1918 


23.16 


1918 


66w25 


1918 
1917 


7.39 


82.85 


1918 


.78 


1918 


9.12 


1918 


A.m 


1918 


123.88 


1918 


21.11 


1918 


.35 


m? 


1461 


1SI7 


UlQS 
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ClaifM allowed by the Auditor for the War DepartmefU, and by the General Accounting 
Office, War Department JKvisum— Continued. 



61408 
61500 
61501 
61505 
61506 
61508 
61512 
61515 
61516 
U7561 

117561 

117M1 

61520 
61521 
61896 
61527 
61528 
61529 
61630 
61531 
61532 
61533 
61536 
61587 
61541 
61543 
61648 
61548 
61553 
61554 
61556 
61566 



116101 

U6260 
116334 
116335 
U6096 



115427 

115526 
116352 
116452 
116812 
U7415 



116098 
117516 



61511 
61451 



Padflc Mail Steamship Ck) 

.....do : 

.....do 

PennsylTania R. R. Co 

do 

do 

Southern Ry. Co 

Wells, Fargo & Co. Express 

do 

Anna Hamilton, sister of Charles R. 

Hamilton. 
EUa McCulloogh, sister of Charles R. 

Hamilton. 
Elizabeth M. Hamilton, sister of Charles 

R. Hamilton. 

American Ry. Express Co 

.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Eastern Steamship Lines (Inc.) . 

Illinois Central R. R. Co 

New York Central R. R. Co.. .. 

do 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Southern Ry. Co 

.....do...... 

Troy Evenlngline 



Total. 



Chamber of Commerce and Manufactur- 
ing Association, Dallas, Tax. 

W. B. Moses dc Sons 

John F.Peters 

L. Earth & Son (Inc.) 

Mrs. Julia De Rosear 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Total. 



Lucas Bros. (Inc.).. 



American Ice Co 

Curtis &■ Co. Manufacturing Co. . 

Remington Typewriter Co 

Emil Rueger, Jr 

E. W. Bro\vn 



Total 

William H. Evans 

American Type Founders O). . 

Total 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 



Chicago, MUwakuee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 



Barracks and quarters (certi- 
fied claims). 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 



Ordnance service (certified 
claims). 

do , 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

do 



Ordnance stores and supplies 

(certified claims). 
do 



rminf, eauipping. and train- 
ins the National u uard (cer- 
tified claims). 
...do 



1018 
1017 
1017 
1918 
1018 
1018 
1918 
1018 
1018 
1017 

1017 

1017 

1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1017-18 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 



1918 

1018 
1918 
1018 
1017 



1010 

1018 
1010 
1919 
1919 
1010 



2,345.21 

146.65 

35.24 

L53 

07.38 

7.07 

1.44 

32124 

137.19 

25.02 

2&02 

25.02 

35100 

532L00 

7a 53 

&38 

3&62 

16wl3 

.30 

ia70 

0.05 

18.72 

262.50 

182.03 

4.75 

02.57 

fia68 

52&00 

.40 

40.75 

61.00 

126.51 



178,056.33 



4,16L01 

702.00 
30.66 
43a 66 
878.00 



5,702.32 



65.50 

72.00 
2ia08 

18.40 
150.00 

26.78 



1918-19 
1018-10 



1017 



1018 



543.66 



85.00 

oaoo 



133.00 



3.32 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TBBASUBY. 



Claims allotoed by the Auditor for the War Department, and by the General Aeeounting 
Office, War Department Division — Continued. 



No. of 
oertifl- 
catn or 
daim. 


Nameofdaimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 

• 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
ineurred. 


Amoant. 


61864 
61560 


WAR DEPARTMENT-Cantlnued. 
laurriBT eotablishmbkt— contina^d. 
Chicsdo, Rock Island & Padflc Ry. Co.. 

New England Steamship Co 


Arming, eoo^ping, and train- 
ing t£e NaaoaaTGuard (oer- 
tifled claims). 

do 


1918 
1917 


«LS5 
28w27 




Total 








28.A 




Soatbern Padflc Co 


Encampmentand maneuvers. 
Orsaniied Militia (certiflod 
claims). 

Armament of lortiflcations 

(certified claims). 
do 


1914-16 




61101 


12SL88 




Canadian Government Railways 

Canadian Padflc Fy, Co 




61190 


23^94 


61191 




6X87 


61237 


do 


do 




94.59 


61263 


Raritan River R. R. Co 


do 




17.26 


61271 
61275 


Wharton & Northern R. R. Co 

Grand Trunk Ry-Systeiri-- 


do 

do 




80.80 
37. 4S 


61276 


do r...r 


do 




9.18 


61282 


Raritan River R. R. Co 


do 




109L73 


61283 


Wharton & Northern R. R. Co 


do 




Tin 


61284 


.do ■.. 


do 




218L41 


61285 


do 


do 




136.34 


61293 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co 


do...*. 




28wl8 


61297 


aeveland, ClndnnatC Chicago & St. 

Louis Ry. Co. 
WhartonA Northern R. R.Co 


do 




68.90 


61324 


do 




178.48 


61334 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co.. 


do 




37.70 


61473 


do 




91.96 


61479 


Grand Trunk Ry. I^ystem. 


do 




112.54 


61483 


... .do r...r 


do 




IBS. 60 


61485 


do 


do 




196.98 


61489 


.do 


do 




211.17 


61487 


niinds Central R. R. Co 


do 




8.28 


61492 


New York Central R. R. Co 


.. ..do 




120i96 


61467 


American Railway Express Co 


do 




L22 


61470 


.do .'.....'. 


. ...do 




&16 


117274 


John E. Hatch 


do 




226.00 


117857 


Birmingham Coke^t^ By-Prodnctr.s Co. . 


..do 




8U.0ft 


117517 


Poole Engineering A Machinery Co 


do 




407.46 


114782 


Union Twist Drill Co '. 


do. 




60l06 


116750 


Treasurer of the United States, for de- 
posit to the official credit of Henry 
kcConndl, major Q. M. C. 

J. L. Gray 


. ...do 




39.91 


116870 


.do 




6&00 


116955 


Martha Norton, administratrix of Ed- 
ward F. Norton. 


do 




6.17 


116247 


do 




8QlS0 


116248 


K. Kaufmann * ro*(TT»c-) . ..." 


....do 




127.15 


116445 


A. Lesiohen & Sons Hope Co 


do 




1L17 


116446 


Nim^w^ G. RvArhftrt 


.. ..do 




22.13 


117071 


Halcorn>t sti^l cUt. 


do 




52a 78 


116811 


Pode Eneine^ing & Machinery Co 


do 




371 8R 


117213 


JB. 1. du t*ont de'Nemours & Co 


...do 




5,605.68 
16. SO 


115429 


Simeone Salratore 


do 




115522 


Electric Storage Batterv Co 


.. do 




90iO0 


115756 


H. C. Roberts Electric to 


do 





115757 


Birmingham Coke & By-Products Co.. . 


do 




52S.S} 


114786 


do 




^osaoo 


61622 


Am*o^C^" Ridlw&y RxpnMS COt 


do 




19.13 


61528 


do 


do 




7.60 


61525 


do 


do 




49.00 


61540 


Grand Trunk Ry. System. 


do 




13L23 


61544 


tflinois f>ntr^l ft. Pf- c« 


do 




88. 5S 




Total 










H85&87 
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SCHEDUUB OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 27 

Claim$ allowed by the Auditor far the War Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office, War Department Division — Continued. 



N0.0I 

oertifl- 
cateor 
claim. 


Nameofolaimant. 


payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 




WAR DBPARTMENT-Continaed. 


Electrical and sound ranging 
equipment, etc (certified 
claims). 

do 






117000 


JUUTAKY JUfrABLIBtULEMT--CuIluIlUva. 

Harry A. Brans.... 


isaso 


117070 


E. D. Ouxninings 




64.00 




TotaL 











94.50 




Haines Jozies & OadbiuyCo 


Proving ground facilities (cer- 
tified (&Sjns\ 
do 






114780 


54.09 


116652 






114.40 


117407 


Chewip«ake Electric Co. 


do 




6.47 




Total 










175.05 




Thomas J. DoE^rn 


Increase of compensation, 
rivers and harbors (certified 
claims). 

Headstones for graves of sol- 
diers (certified claims). 
...do 


1919 

1918 
1917 
1917 
1918 




115431 


83.81 




Missouri, Kansas & Tflxas Ry 




' 60674 


.45 


60676 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 

R. R. Co. 
Oregon-Washin8;ton R. R. & Navaga- 

tionCo. 
Illinois f>Dtn»l R, H^ Ho 


.40 


00906 


....do 


ia26 


61168 


do 


9.39 




Total 








20.50 




American Railway Express Co 


Disposition of remains of offi- 
cers, soldiers, and civil em- 
ployees (certified claims). 


1917 
1918 




61187 


25.32 


61186 


do 


25.92 




TotaL 








51.24 




MlchA«l J. Oiirran 


National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. Western 
Branch (certified daims). 


1918 




iiiaoi 


2.50 









RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPART- 
MENT, AND BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, WAR DEPARTMENT DIVI- 
SION. 

War Department: 
avfl— 

Contineentexnenses. War Denartment (certified claims) $27.06 

laims) .25 

laims) 8,645.64 

9.20 

ay.!!.*!!.*.'!."!!!.'!.!.*.!.;. 1,576.29 

iorps,1920 2,436.55 

7,545.37 

2,063.54 

270.90 

393.99 

3,276.86 

768.16 

64.89 

s) 93,017.18 

) 122.39 

7.72 

5) 149.97 

ms) 42.00 

4,099.02 

41.67 

2,220.00 

certified claims) 178,956.33 

5,702.32 

543.66 

133.90 
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SCHEDULE OP CLAIMS AUJOWBD BY TBEASURY. 



War Df^partment— Continued. 

Military EstabliahmeBt-Oontiiuied. 

Arming, equipping, and training of National Guard (certified claims) S2&16 

Encampment and maneuvers, Organiged Militia (oertifled claims) 128.88 

Armament of fortifications (oertifled claims) 14,8S8k87 

Electrical and sound ranging equipment, etc. (oertifled claims) 94.20 

Proving ground facilities (ceurtlneadidms) 175l05 

Increase compensation, rivers and harbors (certified claims) 83L81 

Headstones for graves 10 soldiers (oertifled cbims) 30l50 

Disposition of remains of ofiBcers, soldiers, and dvU emplovees (oertifled diQins) SL 9ft 

Naaonal Home for Disabled Vdimteer Soldiers, Western Branch (certified dauns) 2. BO 

Total, Military Establishment 827,61&30 

Total, War Department 827,648.35 

Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Navy Departnuntj and by the Oeneral Accounting 
Office, Navy Department Divmon. 



No. of 
oertifl- 
cateor 


Name of claimant. 


payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 

expendi- ^numnt. 

turewas 

incurred. 


37832 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

crviL. 

Westmi Union Telegraph Co 


Contingent and miseellaneons 
expenses, Hydro^raphic 
Office (oertifled claims). 


1019 


SlU 


37858 




1.73 




Total 










5.85 




BftwmgRTten, Emanuel. » 


Contingent expenses, Navy 
Department (certtfled claims) 


1017 




36069 


&00 




Total, Navy, civil 






10.85 




NAVAL KSTABIISHMENT. 

Kepler, Boyd H 


Increase of compensation, 
Naval Establishment (certi- 
fied claims). 

Pay miscellaneous (certified 

daims). 
do 


1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 
1918 

1917-18 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 




87391 


1&88 




Ooodman, M. Cbas 




35097 


laso 


96574 


AnrlfiTJum. Androw W 


8L50 


37493 


Shea, 0««ar 


:::::do:::::::::::::::::::;::::: 


25.20 


6034 


Eaete Harbor TransDortatlbn (3o 


do 


L20 


6328 


New York and CJuba MaU Steamship Co 
do 


do 


12.60 


e337 


do 


laoo 




....do 


do 


2a 00 




NeHon. Henri E.... 


do 


75.68 


37951 


Kline, Frank Ferdinand 


do 


97.12 


38074 


New York Telephone Co 


do. 


IGOlSD 


38082 


Washington-Alaska Military Cable & 

Telegraph Co. 
The westiBm Union TdeFranh Co. 


. .do 


.74 


38360 


.do 


274.14 




Total 








705.38 




Gey, ThecJA 


Aviation, Navy (certified 

claims). 
do 


1917-18 
1918 




36880 


4.20 


38774 




2,061.50 




Total 






2,065.70 






Pav. Mftrir.c Corps (certified 

cl!i!m'?\ 
do 


1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1917-10 

1917-19 

1917-19 

1917-19 




35018 


S.00 


359S9 


Ouyton, Joseph A 


4.20 


S617S 


Oruner.CharfeaV [ 

McClcllan. WilMam SterrPtt 

Hohnes, Frederick Everett 

Anderson, Arvid P 

Amidon, Albert N 


.do '. 


18.28 


36241 
36341 


do 

..do 


3.20 
2.00 


36510 


do 


4a 00 


37051 


...do 


3.00 


37869 


Hagan, Joseph A 

Reynolds, Walter C 

Burrouehs, John E • 

Fraior, Homer C 1 

BaccenneUi, Errien L | 

Bergstadt. Harold H 

Dnxrv. Albert Burton... - ' 


do 


15a 00 


38764 


do 


35w00 


38767 


do 


4a 00 


38809 


do 


34.44 


S8691 


..do 


12. T2 


8S775 


do 


41.02 


38817 


. ...do 


26.16 


88432 


Him, William ', 1 


do 


4L82 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor far the Navy Dt 
Offiju, Navy Department ' 



:, and by the General Accounting 
" intinued. 



No. of 
oertifl- 
cateor 
claim. 


Nameofdaimant. 


Approj;>rlatiQn from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incwred. 


Amount. 


88B09 


NAVY DBPARTMRNT-€antinu6d. 

NAYiJ. BSTABUBHMKMT-OOntlllUad. 

McCtofland, Walter H 


Pay, Marine Corps (certified 
do 


1017-19 

1917-19 

1918-19 

1917-19 

1917-19 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 


I269L33 


87629 




53.10 


87889 




do 


60l08 


382S5 




do 


6.00 


38331 




do 


20.27 


35943 




do 


160lOO 


36063 
36000 

86017 
36073 




do 

do 

do 

do 


2.00 
18.75 
15a 00 
89.96 


36134 




do 


144.94 


80243 




do 


6.00 


86337 


i 1. 


do 


44.80 


86360 


T V 


do 


60.00 


86861 




do 


29.92 


36400 




do 


141. 61 


86426 




do 


18.35 


86647 




do 


9.30 


86601 


] I... 


.do 


17 94 


36641 




do 


31.80 


36752 




do 


59.06 


36761 




do 


78.65 


86846 




do 


46.85 


36874 




. .do 


23.45 


87004 




do 


121. 31 


87049 


( md 


.do 


1 84 


87061 




:::::do:::::::::::::::::::;:::: 


14.79 


87176 




do 


' 60.12 


87178 




do 


48.75 


37188 




do 


2.00 


87329 




.do 


20 18 


87512 




do 


1.67 


87516 




.do 


13 20 


87687 




do 


116.72 


87703 




do 


21.85 


37968 




do 


150 00 


88017 




do 


34.14 


88019 




do 


22 


88021 




do 


2.70 


88037 




..do 


77.84 


38506 




do 


150.00 


38631 




do 


10 00 


38798 




do. 


150.00 


38873 


] j ....do 


84.91 


37580 


^ 1 do 


18.81 


37612 


J .".*.*!*.'!.'.'.".'."!!.' 


.do 


125 18 


37669 


do 


51.83 


37713 


Mintor, Howard L 


.do 


51 46 


37861 


Kennedy, Earl V ' 


....do 


21.36 


37916 


nhmirfftwsH, FiJir J, 


do 


47.15 


37980 


Rose, Frederick C 


do 


3.22 


38015 


Thomas, Parry A 


..do 


49 


38025 




do 


.21 


38059 


McAHqter, PeaneJ,. 


. ..do 


29.40 


38129 


Baird,O.D 


do 


12.36 


38177 


M'ilhla8,Jean 

Johes, Aiisel A 


....do 


26.98 


38179 


..do 


30 19 


38472 


Closset, OscarJ 

Leach, William E.,Jr 

Myers.Willardl 


....do 


59.60 


88498 
38604 


d.> 

.. ..do 


.46 
3.60 


38694 


Dorsek, Stephen J 


.do 


8.73 


38768 


HaberUiid,TrankUn W 


....do 


44.88 




Total 








3,603.95 




Shoiish, iVarik ..... . 


Maintenance, Quartermaster's 
Department. Marine Corps 
(certiAed claims). 

do 


1917-18 

1915-16 

1914 
1917-18 


35922 


44.00 


35061 


Caster, Walter F 


139.65 


35064 




do 


37 80 


85065 


Essex. llobertMelvln 


do 


63.80 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Navy DejmtTntnZ, a:nd by the General Aeoounting 
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36063 



36612 
36245 
30806 
36524 
36489 
36619 
36621 
36522 
36610 
36711 
36712 
36762 
36781 
36797 
36807 
36985 
87352 
37354 
37489 
37517 
37518 
37850 
38183 
38184 
38185 
38199 
38231 
6049 
6053 
6284 
6291 
6464 
6465 



36037 

36066 
36206 
36612 
36613 



36807 
36985 
37303 
37349 
37351 
37353 
37489 
37490 
37519 
37526 
37530 
37847 
S7850 



36467 

6189 
6219 
37430 
6318 
6314 
6309 



NAVY DEPARTMENT-Contlnued. 

NAVAL EarrABUSHMENT— continued. 
Dickey, James F 


Maintenance, Quartermaster's 
Department. Marine Corps 
(certified clauns). 

do... 


1914-16 

1915 

1914-16 

1914-15 

1916 

1915 

1915-17 

1914 
1914-15 

1915 
1914-15 
1914-15 
1914-15 

1914 
1911-13 
1915-16 

1914 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1915-17 
1914-15 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1914-15 
1918-19 
1918-19 

1919 
1918-19 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 


tl38w50 


A 


5a.90 


i iJ 


do 


5a05 


I 


do 


12a 40 


I 


do 


7.35 


I r 


. ..do 


42.70 


A 


do 


18S.65 


I illiftm 


. .do... 


83.65 


I 


do 


5a 05 


Z 


do 


22.75 


1? 


do 


53.55 


s 


.do 


19L95 


E 


do 


138L60 


i 


. .do 


85.06 


It ? 


do 


188L65 


^ F 


. .do 


120.40 


I )h 


do 


35.35 


I Lindrv 


.do 


218L25 


I T!;.:::::::::::::::: 


do 


9.60 


F R 


..do 


66.35 


F 


do 


235.90 


\ ^ 


..do 


92.05 


C 


do 


78w75 


P 


. ..do 


188. ft5 


I L 


do 


57.40 


I 


....do 


64.40 


I 


do 


saso 


I 


.do 


67.80 


1 


do 


3&78 


Br^ , & Seattle R. R 

do 


do 

....do 


51.15 
09.75 


Southern Pacific R. R 


. .do 


2.50 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co 


do 


28.86 


American R. R. Express Co 


.do 


1.60 




do 


967.06 








Total 


3,262.35 


Proffltt. Charles T 


Contingent , Marine Corps (cer- 

tifledclaiius). 
do 


1911-12 

1908-12 

1910-12 

1913 

1912 

1913 

1910-11 

1912-13 

1917-18 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1912-13 

1912-13 

1912 

1908-0 

1900 

1911-12 

1909-10 

1913 


127.40 


Gregg, Frederick S 


893.05 


Advey , Frank 


... .do 


75.95 


Montague, Thomas J 


do 


91.00 


Rolph, William G 


do 


105.35 


Harvey. Lewis 


do 


16.10 


Bahr, Charles 


do 


171.85 


Byers, Frank Joseph 


. .do 


185.50 


Hotel Warwick Laundrj' ...... 


do 


162.25 


Dowrnes, Robert T 


. . .do 


76.65 


Ditmer, Russel 


do 


76.30 


Blackman. Charles D 


do 


72.45 


Hughes, Charles B 


.do 


105.00 


Frank, George P 


do 


63.70 


Tuttle, BflnlftTnin H 


... .do 


99.75 


Rager.Todd V 


do 


133.35 


Brooke, William H 


do 


9.80 


Halsey, Erna F 


do 


182.35 


Beideunan, Irving W 


do '. 


99.40 


Palma, Lester. x . . . . . 


do 


16.10 








TotaL 


2,288.30 


Dougherty, Donald Riggs 


Transportation, Bureau of 

Navigation (certified claims). 

do 


1918 

1917rl8 
1918 

1917-18 
1919 
1918 
1019 


20.10 


New York Central R. R 


4.19 


Wabash Ry. Co 


do 


.34 


Saltmarsh, Sherman W 


do 


25.35 


Chesapeake & Ohio R. R 


... .do 


35.52 


Or^on Trunk Ry 


do 


2.94 


ChiMkgo A North Western R. R 


do 


&6S 
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Claims aUowed by the Auditor for the Navy Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office, Navy Department ZHvmoTi— Continued. 



6311 



6366 
6370 



6379 
37884 
37962 
37970 
38168 



38311 
38326 
38349 
38350 
38385 
38368 
38372 
38390 
38434 
38456 
38457 
38468 
38461 
38463 
38470 
38482 
38495 
38515 
38519 
38530 
38567 
38570 
38671 
38574 
38578 
38579 
38591 
38503 
38600 
38603 
38605 
38637 
38640 
38641 
38542 
38668 
38697 
38712 
38738 
38740 
38788 
38790 
38820 



37333 
37650 
37679 
97888 
87970 
38005 
38120 



Oregon Trunk Ry., 



LouisvUle & Nashville R. RfCo 

Hartford ii New York Transportation 
Co. 

Atlantic Coast Line R.R 

Eastern Steamship Lines (Inc.) 



Transportation, Burean of 
Navigation (certified claims.) 

do 

do 



do.. 

lip Lines (Inc.) do.. 

Walberg, Frank E \ do.. 

Ellerbusch, Alfred C I do.. 

Hornby, Frank ' do., 

Wlngate, Joel S do. . 

Roquillo, Espirideon ' do. . 

Clark, Charles C ] do.. 

BiUs, Loran E ' do.. 

Robertson, Lloyd C I do. . 

Tate, Cecil C I do.. 

McOittigan, Edward C | do. . 

Deacon, Albert J ' do.. 

Bowers. Lewis C I do.. 

Garey, Myron J ' do.. 

Gibson , Ivan E I do.. 

Labuda, John J do. . 

Franklin , R oy M do.. 

■^' *■ -'•-'-• ^o 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do 

.do.. 



Blackburn, Edwin C. jr 
Harris, Charles Lewis. . . 

Bader, Linnus A 

Byrne, Mllford S 

Posey, Luther M 



Tolford, Harold James I do. . 

~ " "■ • ■ ~ ■ do.. 

do- 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



Hughes, Richard Ken net li 

Pearson, Clarence A 

Armstrong, Max George . . 

Ehrig, Chauncev 

Freeman, Claude 

Carlson, Carl J 

Waymire, Ernest Stanley. 

Stevens, John A 

McNulty, Murphv M 

Shea, John Patrick 

Tripp, FrankHn W 

Earley. Raymond Nesbitt 

Yamell, Oran 

Mize, James J 

Nelson, Clarence N 

Penn, George F 

Tower, Roy E 

Mangln, Bennet V _ 

KercKhoff, John Grovcr i ...do 

Kaiser, WilUam F \\\ do 

Bassett, Rutherford R | do 

Nobles, Charles do 

Diggs, Jesse W do 

Teager, Henry Ordon | do 

Nagle, William do 

Thomas, Jas. O do. 

Thompson. H.C do. 

Bitter, Hubert C do. 



Total. 



Meng, Alexander. 



Baker, Howard Cecil 

Oooderhara, Carleton W . 

Boyd, Aubrey Dewev 

Schliff , Henry Michael . . . 

Edlneton, Clifford L 

Homoy, Frank 

Antoniazzi, Henrv 

Hllhnan* Henry A 

Schroeder, Fred William. 



Outfits on first enlL'^tmonf, 
Bureau of Navigation (cerli- 
fied claims). 

.....do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 



1918 

1917-18 
1917-18 

1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1917-18 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 



1913 



1917-18 
1917-18 
1919 
1910 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 



$0.86 

455.08 
30.00« 

.54 

1.40 
34.92 
49.60 
25. a5 
52.40 
rw. 80 
66.40 
42 15 

2.30 
108.55 
67.25 
50.75 
51.94 
26.19 
58.62 
61.45 
48.60 
74.85 
11.70 
24.30 
12.95 
33.30 
52.20 
39.80 

9.15 
69.58 
15.80 
43.39 
134. 75 
75.20 
55 30 
19.92 
15.50 
67.90 
15.24 
33.05 

L28 
95.15 
21.39 
53.80 
n.49 
48.05 
10.70 
27.64 
37. 70 
51.20 
6?. 05 
10.80 
128.10 
28.66 

8.49 



2,886.30 



60.00 



25.00 
36.07 

5.30 
4a 00 
26.05 
27.50 

3.88 
ia70 
32.34 
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imi allowed hi th , , ^ 
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Chime allowed by the Auditor for the Navy Department, and by the^ General Aooountmg 

^ Divmon— ^ " 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


38518 


NAVY DEPARTMENT-Contlnued. 

NAVAL ESTABUSHMBNT— continued. 

Kellv. Paul Aumistine ^ 


Outfits on first enlistment, 
Bureau of Navigation (certi- 
fied claims). * 
do 


1919 

1910 
1919 
1918 


13^74 


38696 


Bolton, Arthur H 


1A.86 


38827 


O'Brien, Williftra F 


do 


40.00 


38519 


Armstrong, Max Oftorgo r r 


do 


aaoo 




Total 








424.44 




The Globe- Wernicke Co 


Organizing Naval Reserve 
Force (certfled claims). 

Instnmients and supplies, 
Bureau of Navigation (cer- 
tified claims). 

Contingent, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery (certified 
claims). 

Pav of the Navy (certified 

do 


1917 
1917-18 

1919 

1917-18 

1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1017-18 




37300 


86.55 


37831 


HaUfaz Tow Boat Co 


2SwOO 


87533 


Domestic Steam Laundry Co 


800.24 




Navy Department, for adjustment of 

appropriations. 
Ooooman, M. Chas 




6062 
85907 


oaoo 

2&13 


38503 


Earley, Raymond Nesbitt .1. '.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'•.'. 


....do 


6a 00 


35263 


Taylor, Earl D 


.do 


4.73 


85850 


Alvey,WalterC .' .*...! 

Ingham, Arthur 

Crane. Claude Marshall ... 


do 


15.27 


85861 


..do 


16.82 


35865 


.do 


2.20 


35881 


Metcalf. Frederick A 


. .do 


27.58 


35000 


Book, ^avmond John 


.do 


14.67 


85009 


Norcross, James W . . 


.do 


2.43 


85011 


D wyer, Joseph T '. 


do 


14.47 


85016 


Murray, Joseph Peter 


.do 


14.43 


35935 


Black, Warren A 

Martin, CecUE 

Gibson, Samuel K 


.do 


13.80 


35947 


...do 


3.63 


35948 


do 


laeo 


85956 


Copley, Jamos 


...do 


13.87 


35057 


Barry, Chester D 


.do 


1.83 


35058 


Ray, Paul L '...'.'.'...'. 

FAAlny Wniiftm Jrj-c.inh . . . 


do 


14.00 


36001 


.do 


&25 


36005 


Schwabe,JohnC.,ir ....'.,'.,'...'. 


do 


8L67 


36007 


McCullough, John F 

Boyd, William R 


.U) 


ia47 


86016 


do 


5.00 


36054 


Rprgpis. Carl R . . 


..do 


L53 


36056 


Ross, Tnomas AddUon 


do 


7.70 


36062 


FInn'eren. Ralph H . . 


..do 


7.57 


36063 


Hynes, Cnester Loo . . 


.do 


0.83 


36064 


Hitchcock, Raymond Walter '.'.'.'.'. 


....do 


2.30 


36065 


Fisher, Joseph 


.do 


22.50 


36071 


Geahart, Alfred F 


do 


61.46 


36075 


Ncrdahl. Carl J 


.do 


27.81 


36076 


Labair, Moroau Sidney 


.do 


8.23 


36077 


Blanchard, H. F ] 


...do 


7.00 


36090 


Hobbs, Milton Ellsworth 


.do 


24.73 


36123 


Haebefle, August 


do 


11.40 


36124 


KeUer, Ward [.'." 


...do 


7.17 


36125 


Ilinckie, Alfred P 


Ao 


1Z53 


36126 


Gretzinger, EdgarJ 


....do 


1.53 


36136 


Eling. Robert Henry 


.do 


116.23 


36173 


MacDonald, Stuart'E . . . 


dr» 


13.53 


36174 


Flynn, Raymond A *..!.!.!.!!"* <l ) 


14.60 


36175 


Gates, Onnlle E 

Marberry, William F 


..di 


5.67 


36176 


..ao 


27.50 


38182 


Shermer, John A 


(!) 


14.08 


361H4 


Smith, John Peter 


. ..do 


LS7 


36187 


Agarino, Louis 


do 


7.59 


36206 


HT Reee Jones <fe Co. (Ltd.) '.... 

Walzer, Joseph Henry 


do 


2&58 


36225 


. ..<lo 


14. CS 


36227 


Henry, FredC 


*1> 


8.63 


36228 




dJ 


74^00 


3622} 


Hartung, Edward W 


. do 


14.03 


3(>2:)0 


Himes, Enoch B 


do 


14.83 


3ii231 


Fitzgerald, Arthur E 


... .do 


1.S3 


3a232 


Hansen, Evan T 


do 


13.80 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Navy DejMrtmenty and by the General Accounting 
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No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 



38237 
38348 
36240 
26353 
38254 
36258 
38272 
36273 
38274 
38275 
38278 
38280 
36281 
36280 
36317 
36318 
36310 
36320 
36321 
36324 
86325 
36335 
36344 
36347 
36340 
86357 
86358 
88382 
36383 



86387 
36388 
36300 
36307 
36308 
88401 
88402 
36404 
38417 
38418 
88420 
38450 
88457 
88470 
88487 
88401 
36408 
38500 
36501 
36502 
38503 
36501 
38538 
36546 
36571 
88578 
38570 
86580 
38581 
36584 
88585 
36588 
36580 
36501 
86506 
36500 
36625 



Name of claimant. 



NAVY DEPARTMENT— Continued. 

NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT— continued. 



Stamberaky, Edward B.. 
Anderson, Carl E 



Dickon . feoy 

Hanimill, William R.. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



-do. 
.do. 

Eisler, Samuel ' do. 

' " ' do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 
.ao. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 



Pay of the Navy (certified 
claims), 
.do. 



Wood, George Dewey 

Ldnlnger. H. D , 

Liggett, Robert 

Kf^oeki, James Phillip. . . 

Sperling, Harry , 

Shipley, L. E 

Albert, PrankJ 

Smith, R.L 

Jones, Paul V , 

Ehnore, William LeRoy. . 

Lathrop, Howard R 

Tllton, Frederick P 

Haldeman, Alexander W. 
Boehrmann, Charles A . . . , 
Maxwell, Earle Raymond 

Hugfaes^ay E , 

Lortie, William Joseph. . . . 

Schuber, Joseph L , 

Mundie, Charles M 

BaumanJDanlel , 

linden, Charles F 

Stunts, Richard Collins. . 

Schega, Lawrence A 

Campbell, Charles E I do 

MoGarry, Alexander A | do 

Fredenburg, Howard do 

MHo C. Cummings do 

Race, Harry I do 

Pakulski, Felix Robert ! do 

Groot, Arthur James do 

Thnrman, Frank I do 

Smith, Isaac Oliver ' do 

McQuade, Edgar Allen j do 

Barry, Felix Joseph I do 

McCausland, Edward N | do 

Bastien, Frederick F do 



Griffith, Uewellyn. 

Maynard. Verue Austin 

Huston, Myron Elsworth 

Tomey. Wallace 

Ford, Edwin James 

Alderman, Harry Bonneville.. 

Fokler, Otto Frank 

Meier, William 

McDonnell, John Joseph 

McChesney, Mark M 

Shepherd. Leon E 

Bryant, Chester M 

Masteii, Walter R 

Billing, William Charles 

Harris, Earl Wesley 

Duryea, Lyman C 

Carpenter, Ralph E 

Bardon, Earl P 

Bretherton, J. P 

Curtis, Elmer E 

Harbison, Frank P 

Hogan, John J 

Danfora, Royden R 

Loftin, Edward H 

Parker, Lannis A 

Hunter, DeWitt T 

Storman, Henry 

Oleen, Homer £ 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
•do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
-do., 
.do.. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



1017-18 

1017-18 
1017-18 
1017-18 
1017-18 
1017-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1017-18 
1017-18 
1017-18 
1017-18 
1017-18 
1917-18 
1017-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1017-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1017-18 
1017-18 
«>17-18 
1017-18 
1917-18 
1017-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1017-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1017-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 



Amount. 



16.03 

ia77 

4.67 

13.73 

7.13 

2.27 

8.07 

13.33 

1.73 

14.43 

8.67 

68.51 

11.67 

8.63 

13.27 

1.07 

1.10 

13.70 

6.60 

14.83 

4.63 

31.16 

6.70 

137. 61 

6.93 

7.60 

7.63 

10.50 

13.87 

3.70 

1.27 

LOO 

14.27 

1. 00 

12.57 

5.03 

7.63 

14.47 

14.10 

14.67 

2.00 

14.03 

2.50 

2.87 

146.68 

7.03 

0.00 

4.16 

13.31 

13.57 

11.47 

6.47 

8.33 

2.53 

0.53 

14.00 

14.70 

7.40 

12.73 

12.27 

12.60 

14.63 

0.47 

m.78 

3.60 

33.06 

6.67 

3.30 

laoo 
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SCHEDULE OP CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASUEY. 



Clmms allowed by the Avditar for the Navy DepartmerUy and by the Oeneral Accounting 
Office J Navy Department jDtininon —Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
daim. 




Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiacal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


86630 


NAVY DEPARTMENT-Oontinued. 

NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT— continued. 


Pay of the Navy (certified 

claims). 
do 


1917-18 

1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 


t2Ll7 


86631 




iai3 


36634 


Nace, Har<dd Harris 


do 


12.53 


36635 


LajTsbn, Lieland 


do 


7.38 


36645 




do 


18.00 


86650 


Clark, Chester D 


do 


&ao 


86654 


Whelpley, Philip B 


do 


4.37 


36703 


Beebe, iCenneth' Edgar 


do 


3.77 


86739 


Rampley, Henry Grady 


do 


15.00 


36793 


Ross, William K 


do 


74.12 


36817 


Schlott, Royal H 


do 


7.77 


36818 


KeUer, Lindley E 


do 


7.17 


36819 




. ...do 


2.93 


36825 


Whiting, l^onneth 


do 


753.50 


36828 


Qraham, Clarence Ray 


... .do 


1L17 


36840 


KendaU; Edward F./. 


do 


.47 


36865 


Duckett, John F 


do 


14.60 


36866 


Bums, John Joseph 


do 


3.00 


36876 


KittreU, Charles.. 


. .do 


34.80 


36878 


Mor. Charlie 


do 


6.77 


36882 


Higbee, Enoch Alonzo 


. .do 


13.90 


36917 


Foose, Elmer L ^. 


do 


3.93 


36923 


Welch, Leonard J 


.. .do 


1.80 


36931 


Monnlnger, Victor Clinton 


do 


7.03 


36934 


Hayward, Laurence William 


. .do 


2.20 


36935 


Brlnda, William 


do 


4.57 


36941 


Lopez, Juan 


.do 


.73 


36944 


Reed, Herbert M 


do 


14.63 


36951 


Breen, Ambrose N 


do 


L73 


36957 


KlUduff, Edward W 


.. ..do 


14.27 


36958 


Carr, Harry H 


do 


3.60 


36980 


Levansaler, Joseph 


. ...do 


8.47 


36991 


Schleicher,,Harry A 


do 


7.57 


30992 


Anderson, Oscar A 


. ...do 


14.73 


36993 


Anderson, Harry F 


do 


2.30 


36993 


Mashek, RoyalJ 


...do 


1.37 


36994 


Coursault, Prosper L 


do 


7.17 


36997 


Spotts, Milton A 


... .do 


4.87 


37002 


Aronson, Israel I 


do 


12.67 


87014 


Hogarty, Martin Francis 


... .do 


12.45 


87017 


Walker, Lloyd ..:.:::.: 


.do 


4.93 


37030 


Nugent, George A 


... .do 


14.10 


37032 


Green, Ralph Edward 


.do 


7.27 


37046 


Linser, Artnur Thomas 


do 


1.00 


37055 


Bar th,' Charley Robert 


.do 


7.31 


37059 


VasUakis, Saharias ! 


... .do 


60.00 


37065 


Jensen, victor E 


.do 


1 73 


37069 


Weickbrodt, Edward Henry 


. ...do 


16.93 


37071 


Keating, William 


do 


14.63 


37086 


Young, Edwin H * 


do 


54.26 


37094 


Bodedcer, Charles Arthur 


do 


5.76 


37095 


Taylor, Ora Charles 


...da 


4.73 


37108 


Gidday, William A, S 


.do 


7.77 


37111 


Schultz, Edward G 


d.7 


3.30 


37113 


Pierson, Claude C 


.do 


15.40 


37123 


Cole. George Gordon 


do 


2.03 


37125 


Mcll vaney, Dan C 


. do 


77.80 


37127 


Schuster, John 


do 


25.00 


37162 


McNulty, Francis J 


.do 


7.76 


37164 


Biel, Robert James 


do 


21.60 


37166 


Smith, Robert Meade, jr 


do 


8.60 


37167 


Llppincott, Walter Everett ..'. 


do 


14,27 


37168 


Blackford, C<me M 


.do . 


5.03 


37169 


Brettle, Arthur C 


do 


7.27 


27171 


Rudow, William A 


...do 


12.97 


37172 


Myers, Tivis ,.'. 


da 


n.66 


37174 


Hoehnen, William James 


dj 


5.39 


37180 


Cheshier, Albert 


do 


8a 00 


37182 


Scott, Percy C 


. .do 


105.00 


37184 


Pearson, Terreth B 


do 


L80 
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Claims allowed by the AudUorfor the Navy Dej>artmentf and by the General Accounting 
'^^ «, Navy Department Dtirwton— Oontinued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cttteor 
daim. 



Name of daimant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



87186 

37186 
37187 
37191 
37105 
37106 
87215 
87222 
87224 
87226 
87260 
87260 
87271 
87272 



87278 
87286 
87287 
87288 
87280 
87202 
87208 
87801 
87314 
87316 
87316 
87817 
87820 
87323 
87825 
87827 
87338 
87840 
87342 
87844 
87846 
87867 
87868 
87360 
87384 
87306 
87410 
87425 
87420 
87456 
37458 
37472 
37474 
37478 
37470 
37480 
37481 
37482 
37405 
37^6 
37407 
37606 
37538 
37630 
37640 
87660 
37663 
87664 
87656 
37666 
37667 
87650 
37661 
87686 



NAVY DEPARTMENT-Continued. 

NAVAL EaTABLisHMENT— continued. 
Scheele, James E 



Lewis Kassel 

Hinlker, Edwin A 

Sullivan, Fred A 

Dean, John Wesley 

Aston, Howard E 

Sohramin, George W 

Stecher, Frederick H 

Ward, I^awson A 

Jack, Glenn R 

Green, Clarence Gilbert 

Lindquist, Harry 

Lehman, Charles F 

Manasses, Jacob L 

Chapman, George 

Capelle, Walter A 

Hemmingsen, T. Charles 

Keene. Walter P 

Scholette, Charles E 

Shubert, Allan E 

Williams. Leslie Franklin 

Davis , Delmer L 

Hogan. Frank Q 

Lagg, Anders G 

Stockman, William Joseph. . . . 

Narlow, Herbert H 

Robinson, Lafayette Edward. 

Brownlow, Marshall D 

Sununerlln. Eugene Henry . . . 

HoUand^Iizabeth 

Barron, Robert 

Raker, Oliver P. M 

Beesley^Wmiam C 

Ryan, Claude H 

MoHolmes, George 

Avende, Miguel 

O'^Shaughnessy. John E 

Mays, Charles sunmer 

Given, William 

Johnson. Morris 

James, Bushrod, Milton 

LeveUe, Frank 

Fletcher, William J 

Williams, Henry 

Fredrldcson, Roy J 

Sdilossberg, Philip 

May, Chrisae Martin 

Aldilch, Robert W 

A. H.BuU&Co 

Galvin, Eugene F 

Walton, Lawrence A 

Yerkes, GeorgeB 

Strom, Carlo 

Butler, WiUiam Edward 

Hardenbergh, Joseph R 

Leider, Charles WiUlam 

HeniseefWilllam McClaskey . . 

Brown, Herbert Floyd 

Bellin^iam, Norman 

Cheever, Austin W 

McClure, Frank Finley 

Viiiilio, Anthony 

Zeluner, William Berne 

Brown, Edwin McK 

Van Lone, Eldyn E 

Marsh, Charles F 

Monfort, Nelson W 

Hoaf, J(dmE 

Paron, Donald Bain 

Monroe, Roland GaiL 



Pay of the Navy (certified 
claims), 
.do. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
,do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 
..do.- 
,.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do-, 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



1017-18 

1017-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917 18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1017-18 
1017-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 



113.40 

.53 

13.82 

2.73 

14.60 

6.67 

6.67 

60.00 

7.73 

20.00 

7.00 

1.33 

14.60 

14.83 

14.57 

L20 

4.50 

240.66 

.43 

14.00 

14.63 

3.47 

9.00 

4.76 

8.00 

7.03 

13.87 

6.60 

7.03 

32.08 

23.80 

5.20 

105.00 

4.00 

2.23 

.20 

4.63 

6.00 

4.10 

5.53 

15.00 

8.00 

1.80 

05.00 

2.40 

1.53 

5.20 

4.93 

46.00 

1.73 

4.43 

7.00 

1.00 

2.43 

3.90 

.00 

10.57 

53.00 

8.43 

5.57 

L07 

137.87 

.00 

13.07 

3.67 

5.10 

laoo 

14.70 
&99 
6.00 
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SCHEDULE or CLAIMS ALLOWED B"^ TBEASUBY. 



Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Navy DejjartTnentf and by the General Accounting 
Office, Navy Department intniion— Continued. 



No. of 
oertlfl- 
cateor 

rfftim- 


Nameofdaimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Ftwal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
torewas 
incurred. 


Amoont, 


37687 


NAVY DEPARTMENT-Contlimed. 

NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT— continued. 

BoyWi Charl68 E 


Pav of the Navy (certified 
,. .do 


1917-18 

1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
m7-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 


tlTO 
6l60 


37588 


M 


37589 


Qi 


do. 


1.30 


37609 


M les 


.do 


12.77 


37611 


H 


do 


13.77 


37631 


Jc 


.do 


2.43 


37633 
37649 


M 

G( 


do 

.do 


L60 

13.87 


37651 


Yi 


do 


.63 


37652 


Ct 


do. 


LOO 


37653 


B 


do 


L37 


37672 


Bt ;:::;;::::::::;::: 


.. .do 


12L63 


37675 
37676 


Li 


do. 

.do 


7.17 
14.00 


37660 


u 


do 


12.13 


37677 


El 


....do............... 


2.87 


37678 


Yl 


do 


6.70 


37689 


K ; 


...do 


198.00 


37700 


Pi y 


do 


16.78 


37708 


Bi 


do 


14.10 


37709 


G( trd 


do •.. 


2.40 


37743 


St 


...do 


12.63 


37747 


Tierney,' Roy Joseph 


do 


1.27 


37718 


Kelley, Henry E 


. .do 


6.53 


37770 


Webster, Bennett A 


do 


1.83 


37771 


Morris, AshbelW 


. .do 


14 30 


37772 


Smith, George W.Jr * 


...do 


6.30 


37773 


Carter, Leonard L 


do 


1.87 


37774 


Dralce, Lloyd Harding 


...do 


1.27 


37776 


Moore, Helen Bernadme 


do 


4.4{ 


37777 


Rosa, George A 


...do 


2.50 


37778 


Mooers, George M 


do 


6.90 


37824 


Schlffer, Charles 


...do 


1.00 


37825 


Hartshorn . David Elmer 


.do 


9 72 


37827 


Morin, Herbert H 


do 


3.37 


37864 


Donebon. Ray 


.do 


7 10 


37866 


Oearey, Thomas P 


....do 


14.57 


37887 


Moorenead , Wingate B 


.do 


8.13 


37891 


Heustis, Stanley G 


....do 


14. .W 


87920 


Costello, John 


do 


14.03 


37939 


Vasiiion , Pany 


. ...do 


13.20 


37941 


Ward, James J 


. do 


4. 10 


37942 


Lester, Ollie Jefferson 


'.....do 


16.32 


37974 


Wibion, Harrv Wrn , 


.do 


3.20 


37986 


Sachse,'CIarence J oh n 


do 


2.47 


37987 


Schroeder, Howard C 


...do 


8.97 


3/(003 


Carlson , Carl Friti 


rM 


2.07 


38053 


Kelly,EdwinM 


...'. i. -...,,,.. ... ....... .. 


3.40 


ZSO&l 


Stievater, Leonard P 


do 


2.23 


3S076 


Greenberg. Syl vain M vers 


.di 


1.00 


3A100 


Swanson, Milton L. . . '. 


i'lj 


.87 


3ill3 


Black, Charles M 


.do 


14 37 


3il21 


Tremblav, George Albert 


: io... 


8.33 


3 "1122 


GaUagher,CharfesI 

Broom, Anthony R 

Bilharz, Millard J 

Millner, Isidor M 

Rosewinkel, CharlOvS C 


do....: :::::: :: 


&57 


3 SI 23 


do 


.90 


38124 


.do 


ILIO 


38125 


:::::.io:::::::::::::::::::::;: 


S.10 


38137 


.do 


3.71 


38146 


Walsh, Frands J 


do 


6.63 


38155 


Lotz, Peter 


.do 


5.06 


38167 


Lanser, Adrian F 


do 


13.93 


38198 


Ramirez, Jose Qiiinones 


do 


4a S3 


38203 


Faber, Leo 


. ...do 


25.50 


38207 


Peoples, Mary 


.do 


60.00 


38209 


Simpson, James GeorL'e 


do 


1.47 


38220 


Hashimoto, Kankichi 


.do 


1.51 


38232 


Grossman, Theodore 


do 


6a 00 


38244 


Rftllflntine, Frj^nk ^ 


.do 


13.00 


38245 


Bmlth, T^uis Joseph . 


do 


1.57 


38248 


BanrieU, Anito Charlotte 


do 


19.60 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Navy DepcartmerUj and by the General Accounting 
Office t Navy Department Divieion--Contmued. 



38250 

38312 
88314 
38315 
38316 
38318 
38319 
38345 
38359 
38367 
38374 



88387 
38388 
38393 
38405 
38408 
38420 
^8422 
38439 
88465 
38466 
38467 
88557 
88558 
38562 
88621 
88615 
88626 
88627 
88636 
38638 
38646 
38647 
38649 
38653 
88680 
88707 
38725 
88716 
38727 
38728 
88729 
38730 
38731 
38732 
88735 
38736 
38737 
38T76 
38777 
38778 
38779 
38789 
38792 
38794 
38853 
38855 
38828 
38836 
88051 
88368 
88962 
88410 
88607 
86067 
36189 
36207 
86291 
86298 



Lagarejos, Anacleto R.. 



Bumgaraer. Robert Edga/ 

Jupp. Harold E wu 

Goueh, Irving J ■ ci o 

Oubbins, Joseph W do 

Woodward, Willard S do 

Frank, George G I do 

Kipp, Joseph H I do, 

Bjorlnnan, John R. W do 

Hoffman, Luther R ' do 

McGee, Robert E 

Downs, Thomas Lamson 

Pendergast, John 

Mllllua, Adam John 

Johnson , Levy Phillip 

Stull, Martin Lee 

Mason, Clarence B 

linnartz, Peter Paul 

Tomllnson, William W 

NaU,AmottJ 

Anthony, Russell B 

Eash, Orvan M 

Carpenter, James R 

Crona.OttoO 

Neel.EarlJ 

Thudium, William J 

Rothwell, John 

Monteith, James Caldwell 

Connor, Mark 

Moseley. Charles S 

Tabb, Charles B 

Hanson, Howard L 

Damton, Chester T 

Stringer, Joseph S 

Gates, Cliarles S., jr 

Boyd, Samuel F 

Artell, MarkA 

Mariner, Fred H 

Lc— ' * 

Ni d 

Ft 

Fi 

Df 

Hi 

KJ 

Hi tave 



Pay of the Navy (certiflcd 
ci:Mais). 

f'o 

do 



rt.. 



M< 
Fr 
Ze 
Hi 
Sfa 

Eckstein, James 

Weltman, Oscar J 

Sullivan, Jeremiah F.. 

Hillstrom, Roy A 

Justason, Carlos M — 
Dunn, l4kwrence A. . . . 

Wade, Harry F 

Read, Joseph G 

Jennings, waiter Roy. 
Pearson, Williams.., 

Johnson. M. F 

McConaiogue, John F. 

Sadhalter, Charles 

Whitfield, Aleck G.... 
Hendrickson .Chester . 

Hagan, Joseph L 

Mase, jonatnan B — 

Clark, Everett Richard do 

HaUberg, Augustas James ' do 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do- 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 
do., 
do- 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



1917-18 

1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1910-1918 
1916-1918 

1914 

1914-1918 

1916 



128.70 

5.27 

2.47 

14.90 

3.13 

2.97 

7.52 

36.17 

12.97 

14.30 

3.30 

14.27 

16.04 

1.00 

.80 

14.00 

5.96 

3.30 

12.57 

95.42 

1.43 

5.33 

ia83 

7.63 

5.20 

4.60 

238.66 

8.03 

12.90 

15.10 

45.50 

4.37 

.43 

14.77 

9.40 

13.43 

12.80 

14.03 

57.60 

L27 

14.87 

.90 

15.23 

15.23 

9.20 

1.77 

.23 

.87 

6.70 

1.80 

3.53 

32.38 

7.60 

2.40 

9,00 

1.37 

3.10 

14.33 

13.30 

8.30 

.67 

150.08 

111.65 

74.75 

77.60 

81.32 

20.57 

3a 90 

89.78 

58.80 

188 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TBEASUBY. 



Claims a lloued by the Auditor for the Navy Department and by the General Accounting 
Office, Nai^ Department ZHi;mo7i— Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
vearin 
wnich the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



38156 
38174 
38181 
38187 
88216 
38222 
38224 



38382 
38419 
88426 
38430 



88491 
38534 
38640 
38544 
38555 
38594 
38595 
38597 
38611 
38651 
38742 
38746 
88750 



NAVY DEPARTMENT— Continued. 
NAVAL ESTABLisHMEirr— continued. 



86399 Ck>le, Walter Josif.. 



36406 
36495 
35497 
39643 
36737 
87047 
37057 
37240 
37242 
37296 
37375 
37400 
37401 
37416 
37449 
37566 
87584 
37593 
37638 
37644 
37647 
87659 
37573 
37693 
37733 
37879 
37910 
37914 
37918 
37922 
37961 
37963 
37965 
3(7995 
37997 
37999 
38013 
38023 



Babb.Svlvanus 

May, J(mn Leo 

Gabbett, John Francis 

Jones , Elbert 

Ranney, Lew D 

Murphy, Ellwood R 

Dixon , Ballard Fulton 

Green, Mason 

Barthel, Felix 

Mulvey, James 

Burke, Joseph 

Gettlnger, Charles V 

Clark, Victor Albert 

Briscoe, James W 

Fowler, James Hazlett 

Wolflf, WUUamS 

Barton, Amos 

Canfleld, Charles Aloysius. . 

Burnett, Charles 

Healey, William T 

Lass, Adlai Earl 

Regan. Joseph L 

Mackie, Chas . O 

Ricciarddll, Rosario 

McGrath, James P 

Streeb, Conrad 

Unterelner, Richard C 

McPherson, Roy A 

Poole, Fayette 

Batt, Earle Edwin 

Duffy, John A 

Meyer, William George 

Lindberg. Bror Henry 

Jordan. Thomas F 

Holiheuner, Merle S 

Robison, Homer Joseph — 

Chase, OtisH 

Charlton, Daniel D 

Moore,N 

Walden, Jasper J 

Shafer, Grace 

Trout, LeRoy 

Woods, Robert 

Hawk, William Franklin. . 
Rigsby, Peter Franklin — 

Payton, Dudley Allen 

Moiinaro, Tony 

DeVries, George R 

Kelley, James Alo3r8ious. . . 

Grady, Thomas 

Vandiver. Powell Ernest. . . 
Haight. Robert Edward . . . 

Kennedy, GeoTM W 

Finn, Clarence D 

Jameson, 8othem K 

Leckllkner, Philip J 

Beerman, Thomas J 

Varalla, Frank A 

Hinds, Charles W 

Lente, Theobald 

Robertson, John 

Smith, Albert L 

Stanle/, Shirley W 

Bingham, John 

Moflatt, John Ellsworth.... 

Onley, Albert Waiiam 

Morgan, John F 

Rapier, RexieS 

Shribley. George Roy 

Torres, Pedro 



Pay of the Navy (certified 
claims), 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
•do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
•do., 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



1918 

1916-1918 
1915-1918 
191&-1918 

1918 

1918 
1915-1918 

1912 
1912-1915 

1913 
1916-1918 

1899 

1918 

1914 

1914 

1917 

1917-1919 

1917-1919 

1917-1919 

1918-19 

1917-1919 

1918-19 

1917-1919 

1917-1919 

1916-1919 

19ia-l9 

1918-19 

1917-1919 

1918-19 

1917-1919 

1917-1919 

1917-1919 

1917-1919 

1916-1919 

1916-1919 

191&-1919 

1913-1919 

1917-1919 

1917-1919 

1911 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1917-1919 

1915 
1917-1919 
1918-19 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 

1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
191&-1919 
1917-1919 
1914-1919 
1917-1919 

1918 

1916 

1917-1919 

1917-1919 

1918-19 

1918 
1918-19 
1917-1919 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Navy Dej>artmeray and by the General Accounting 
OffuXf Navy Department IKvwon— Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 


NameofelaimaDt. 


f 

Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


38762 


NAVY DEPARTMENT— Continued. 

NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT^-COntinued. 

Studley, James Arthur 


Pav of the Navy (certified 
do .. 


1916-1919 

1917-1919 
1915-1917 
1918-19 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1915-1919 
1915-16 
1916-1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 ' 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 


139.90 
134 57 


38754 


Gi 


38773 


Bl 


do 


17 19 


38799 


Ml 


do 


64 63 


38807 


Bl 


do 


3.86 


38833 


Ci 1 


.do 


3.60 


38837 


B( 


do 


50 90 


38846 


O' 


do 


13 94 


38848 


W 


do 


54.18 


38880 


R( I 


do •.. 


8 24 


38882 


R( 


....do 


31.86 


38840 


Ai avana 


.do 


20.00 


38842 


Oi 


...,do 


47.08 


38830 


R( 


.do 


8.01 


38838 


Id 


do 


72.53 


38844 


K 


.do 


&43 


38850 


Oi 


....do 


32.50 


38872 


Bl ranklln 


.do 


34.51 


38878 


H 


do 


4.92 


38884 


Je 


.do 


61 30 


38628 


Qi 


....do 


laoo 


38629 


T< 


.do 


50.00 


38655 


U 


do 


21.07 


38661 


St 


.do 


11.47 


38667 


CI 


...do 


51.00 


38674 


Ju 


.do 


32 01 


38675 


D( k 


do 


22.87 


38678 


81 


do 


.22 


38609 


8b 


.do 


84.00 


38711 


Cc 


do 


6a 00 


38722 


M 


.do 


68.27 


38733 


Ml 


do .. 


6a 00 


38739 


Jo i.Jr 


...do 


50.00 


38744 


M 


do 


3.30 


38748 


Tl 


.do 


9.93 


38760 


Hi 


do 


£!82 


38762 


Cc 


.do 


38765 


W 


....do 


33.83 


88766 


U 


do 


50.24 


38780 


Tl k) 


. .do 


216.00 


38796 


U 


. ...do 


116.53 


38806 


85 


.do 


150.00 


38886 


SI .::.::::::::::::: 


....do 


4a 00 


38811 


Ft 


do 


15.00 


38852 


Vass, Warren A 


...do 


58.55 


38202 


Abts. John Paul 


.do 


85.85 


38206 


Junetman, William OUlson 


..do 


3a 45 


38210 




do 


30.47 


38211 


Day, Arthur L 


...do 


41.58 


38212 


Manner .William Kline 


do 


31.00 


38213 


Johnston, Worthington Henry 


*...do 


27.52 


38214 


Peck, Luther Longstroet .' 


do 


14.41 


38218 


Hughes, G rover 8 


. .do 


4.43 


38226 


Hall,GradyLee 


do 


23.00 


38230 


Ainsworth, Forester F 


...do 


loaoo 


38246 


Avery, Cecil 


do 


6.20 


38250 


McMuilen, John R 


...do 


239.07 


38253 


CNeUl, John Joseph 


do 


2aoo 


38257 


Bates, Edward F 


...do 


4a 37 


36286 


He*nAin<in, Hftm«n F 


do 


5.03 


38330 


Lee. Roy fi 


....do 


45.76 


38334 


Radley, Albert H 


.do 


2a 00 


38337 


Ryan, Albert Leo 


do 


4.27 


38364 


True, Victor C 


.do 


4a 00 


38373 


Ferris, Fred B 


. ...do 


6a 00 


38378 


Campbell, James 


.do 


39.30 


38397 


Knauer, Henry Barber 


do 


13.91 


38406 


Wlrsching, Alexander W 


.do 


12.80 


38424 


McLeod,A.D 


...do 


113.38 


38428 


Jones, William Green 


do 


7.78 


88450 


Arline,CoUR ]. 


do 


3.42 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 



Clawis allowed by the Auditor for the Navy De^artmentf and by the Oeneral Accounting 
Office, Navy Department Dwision — ContmuecL 



No. of 
oertifl. 
csteor 
dalm. 


Name of claimant. 


payable. 


Fiscal 
▼ear in 
wbichthe 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


88403 


NAVY DEPARTMENT-Continued. 

NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT— continued. 

Stambaugh, Mortimer Q 


Pav of the Navy (certified 
do 


1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


$19.78 


38499 


Conway. Frank Albert . . 


4.41 


38501 


Orr, Walter George 


do 


5.5C 


88509 


Harrison, David 


do 


ia28 


38511 


Pelkes, Nathaniel A 


do 


19.19 


38521 


Ford, l^rancls J 


do 


68.64 


38531 


Singleton, Edward 


do 


1447 


38636 


Ro^scn, J. L ', 


do 


6.85 


38539 


Doyle, Sidney . . .. 


. ...do 


8.5S 


38543 


Story, Milton D ',.[ ' .[ 


do 


121.28 


38550 


Han^HNw, ^f^rgaret C .. ... 


do 


82.00 


88500 


Hicics, HcarbertTW 


do 


49.17 


88619 


Presley. Joseoh Tbinoen. 


. ...do 


49.07 


38001 


Hf5Soi;iSi^E .^!t 


do 


28.21 


88033 


Eelleher. Jo£n Jostm 


do 


12.53 


38034 


Harris, Xlbert Rnssel 


do 


38.83 


38035 


Dunlap, Wftde , . . . . 


... .do 


33.30 


38038 


Callawa'y,WarrenH.-. ._i.^.; 


do 


85.19 


38041 


TTAiimflf ,'wfi){flrri Frftnir 


do 


27.44 


88042 


Pmii#>ttA' jAin#M John. . . 


do 


42.77 


88044 


Mcriftnfttiftn, Oary. 


do 


42.22 


38045 


Posse, C.A.. 


do 


60.00 


38061 


Marakl, Anthony 


do 


10.68 


38068 


Minor, ^ederlclc Keith 


do 


204.06 


88071 


PollacV.Jack ,'.'.'..'.,'. '... 


do 


50.40 


88005 


Llopis. Joseph Alvarez 


do 


15.00 


88101 


M^aln,al!.. .^ ; 


do 


16. 6S 


38102 


O'Bymes, Jesse 


do 


9.11 


38104 


Casstevens, Frank 


do 


16.90 


38127 


Padma.ZoIlo .'.;..' 


do 


40.00 


38144 


Oliver, Martin L 


do 


75.00 


88170 




do 


68.77 


88189 


Owen, Hersdiel 


do 


21.02 


38191 


Shants, Howard Walton 


. .do 


18.85 


38192 


McCuDfoui^, Jdim Cameron '. 


do 


29.34 


38196 


Valkenburg6, Henrietta 


. . .do 


5.47 


88200 


Harris, Joseph R ]...].].[ 


do 


88.87 


37852 


NewmaniHarry Hawley 


. . .do 


27.47 


37857 


Boehme, "Walter Robert". «..i.^. I. ^ 


do 


84.00 


37872 


Parrlvnl Frai^1r)fT^ O . 


. . .do 


83.50 


37875 


McKnlght, Devereux ] 


do 


laoo 




Thompson, Henry Llbby 


. ...do 


28.26 


37881 


Reynolds, Floyd Charles 


do 


46.48 


87897 


Dreber, James 


. ...do 


16.04 


37899 


Cochran, Arthm* B 


do 


60.00 


87902 


Eberhart. Bemle 


. ...do 


28.91 


87905 


Klrwftn, WilHATn Pfltflr . . . 


do 


381 98 


37906 


Shepard.Mark 


.do 


59.30 


37912 


Meader, Ralph Oliver 


do 


6.74 


87923 


T.rf)chTnftn, Dean Edmond 


.do 


84.17 


37924 


Swinburn, (George Washington 


do 


8S.tt 


37925 


Gregory, James Richard... 


.do 


1&6I 


37927 


Raifey, Sterling Andalr 


do 


1L26 


37928 


Dudley, Joe C...... 


.do 


XOS 


37931 


Conroy, Bemud A 


do 


28.89 


37932 


Moorman, Lew Kilboum 


do 


2143 




(Jreene, David Harris 


do 


2(184 


37934 


Oelsen. Harry Jacob 


do 


8&81 


37935 




do 


56^51 


37946 


Hill, Bomamia Francis 


do 


86.00 


37947 


Bohne. Charles Wolf red 


.do 


83:36 


37944 


Wenzel, George Elwood 


do 


13.25 


37945 


Brown. Willie 


... .do 


2176 


37953 


King, rover C 


do 


6w95 


37957 


Elton, R. Edge 


do 


9.90 


37959 


Winston, Fenner 


do 


&02 


37972 


Miller, Warren Jefferson 


do 


20156 


37978 


Turner, John W 


... .do 


88L9S 


87982 


Nleman, Wm. Gustav 


do 


OOlOO 


87521 


Rico, Arthur Francis 


do 


6.30 


87522 


Brady, Edwin OampbeO 


do 


.21 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 
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Claims allowed by the Auditbr for the Navy Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office f Navy Department Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
daim. 



Name of claimant. 



Approprlatioii from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
rnichthe 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



87576 

37578 
37582 
37590 
37501 
37502 
37504 
87507 
37509 
87019 
37622 
87836 
87646 
37661 
37663 
37667 
87668 
87664 
87681 
87683 
37685 
87692 
87694 
87695 
87606 
37607 
87608 
87609 
87701 
87702 
87704 
87705 
87729 
87731 
87785 
87737 
87744 
8n45 
87756 
87756 
87759 
8n67 
87788 
87789 
87790 
87791 
37793 
37795 
87797 
87799 
37801 
87804 
87807 
87808 
37809 
87810 
87811 
87812 
87813 
37814 
87816 
37815 
87817 
87818 
37820 
87833 
87835 
87837 
87848 
87840 
87861 



NAVY DEPARTMENT— Continued. 

NAVAL ESTABUSHMENT— continued. 



Wilkerson, William Scott. 

Cashman^obert James . . 
Cochran, Francis Asbury . 

Baird, Omar A 

CUrk, Edward J 

Jones, Warren Edward . . . 

Thoemke, William 

Ginns, Michael J 

Schonning^ustaf 

Pritchett. Wade Bryan . . . 
Campbell, Frank Ethan . . 

Loye, JohnF 

Alley, John O 

Klein, Max U 

Gain, Thomas Edward. . . . 
Meyers, Edward Henry . . . 
Smyth, Robert Stewart . . . 
Henderson, Nels Edward . 

Jache, Irving E 

Padgett, Charles Attilla . . . 

Clark, Thomas H. F 

Rice, Reginald Roy 

Cate, Lwrence H 

Connelly, Bart Joseph 

8harpe,W. D 

Scberman, Bert Henry. . . . 

Holub, GroverCris 

Fransode, Cesare J 

Parks, Homer Ostler 

Mendelsohn, Roy Milton. . 

Yarke,Otto 

Sterling, Edmond 

Hlgucm, Naotaro. 



Hartlein, George Henrj- 

Steininger, Edward Francis. 

Charlesworth, Byron E 

Pugh, Joseph E 

Evans, Charles R 

Eakins, William Madison. . . 

Osbom, Pearl Lloyd 

McEIyea, George Green 

Conway, John F 

Weed, JBarl Myron 

Daniels. James Ganson 

Bernard, Edgar Gardiner, jr 

Rose, Everett 

Bourtin, Alonio Theodore. . . 

Kruetjer, Max 

Thonipson, William H. H... 
Williams, Albert Herbert . . . 

Dias, Albert R 

Sky, Thomas 

McLeod, Daniel 

Beatv, Charles Leffler 

Pembroke. Leon James 

GaskeU, David M 



Pay of the Navy fcertifled 
claims), 
.do. 



1010 



.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 



g, Louis Albert do 



/alters, Alfred 
Fetterling, Harry John. 
BushneU, Reginald — 
Brader, CliiTord Clark., 
Charles, James Oliver. . 
BriU, William Peter. 



.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

..do. 

.do. 

, _- ..do. 

Carlson, Earl Edward I do. 



Duva, AuKUSt A. 

Wentwortn, Emerson B 

Ast, Raymond J 

Soueridge, Samuel 

Brannon, Arthur Rose 

Daley, Robert 

Hlnahelwood, James Edward. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



flLOO 



1919 


6.40 


1919 


3.06 


1919 


13.10 


1919 • 


19.68 


1919 


6141 


1919 


2L06 


1919 


17.47 


1919 


.60 


1919 


6a 00 


1919 


113.68 


1019 


20.00 


1919 


6a 00 


1919 


iao3 


1919 


2a 20 


1919 


7.47 


1919 


61.06 


1919 


53.70 


1919 


88.50 


1919 


6.25 


1919 


10.00 


1919 


40.04 


1919 


85.45 


1919 


41.87 


1919 


24.11 


1919 


17.66 


1019 


3.52 


1919 


21.52 


1919 


10.02 


1919 


56.64 


1919 


25.45 


1919 


88.40 


1919 


35.72 


1919 


6.50 


1919 


34.30 


1919 


13.75 


1919 


120.00 


1919 


60.00 


1919 


30.88 


1919 


30.14 


1919 


45.76 


1919 


17.60 


1919 


20.98 


1919 


20.24 


1919 


52.63 


1010 


11.66 


1919 


65.66 


1919 


10.81 


1919 


12.18 


1919 


43.15 


1919 


83.96 


1919 


15.37 


1919 


18.45 


1919 


166.61 


1919 


97.22 


1919 


18.82 


1919 


2L96 


1919 


35.87 


1919 


2L73 


1919 


26.24 


1918 


16.70 


1919 


26.31 


1919 


6a63 


1919 


73.42 


1919 


36.82 


1919 


19.73 


1010 


17a 00 


1010 


4.01 


1010 


51.77 


1919 


ia61 


1019 


30.43 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TBEASURY. 



Clavms allowed by the Auditor for the Navy Department^ and by the General Accounting 
Office, Navy Department Divition — OontiBued. 



No. of 
certifl- 
eateor 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


AppropriMUmxtromwhkh 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amoont. 


87456 


NAVY DEPARTMENT-Continoed. 

NAVAL B8TABL1SHMENT— continued. 

Sohlossberg, Philip 


Pav of the Navy (certified 
.....do 


1917-18 
1919 


SLSB 
OQlOO 


38788 


Nagie, WUUam 




Total 








19,96112 




K<5)pel, Martin 


Provisions, Navy Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts (cer- 
tified claims). 
do 


1917-18 

1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-19 
1917-19 
1917-19 
1917-19 
1917-19 


38208 


0.25 
1L25 


36366 


Livesay, James R 


37900 


Stevenson, Thomas Henry 


do 


18.75 


37546 


Smart, Joseph R .'. 


do 


42.00 


37601 


Armour & Co 


do 


z^n 


37722 


Morris, Raymond David 


do 


96.25 


38043 


Jacobs', Jotm Jefferson 


do 


37 SO 


38047 


SchoDoe. Samuel 


do 


37 00 




Total 








414.21 




R. A. Humptirys' ftons 


Freight, Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts (certlfled 
claims). 

do 

do 


1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
191^ 
1918 
1918 




36891 


3,302.46 
.88 

iiaoo 


6096 
6107 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 

Coastlines. 
American Ry. Express Co 


6112 


do 


do 


5.85 


6119 


Southern Pacific Co 


do 


74.53 


6126 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co 


do 


LOO 


6131 


Copper River & Northwestern Ry. Co... 
Southern Pacific Co 


do 


32.80 


6141 


do 


ULffl 


6187 


American Ry. Express Co 


do 


10^00 


6191 


....do 


do 


310l50 


6237 


do 


.do 


84.97 


6248 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co 


do 


125.09 


6260 


do 


. ..do 


8Sl68 


6296 


Southern Pacific Co .' . . 


do 


SOlSl 


6297 


... do 


..do 


109i51 


6329 


American Ry. Express Co 


do 


3ai(M^ 


6324 


do 


.. ..do 


30150 


6465 


New York Central R. R. Co 


do 


70.18 


6486 


.do 


. ..do 


30.4<( 


6480 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co 


do 


58137 


6501 


American Ry. Express Co 


. ...do 


7 30 


37019 


General Electric Co 


do 


336.84 


6000 


Clyde Steamship Co 


..do 


6L75 


6046 


Southern Pacific Co 


do 


107.33 


6068 


do 


. ...do : 


69.77 


6094 
6095 


. ...do 


do 

...do 


23.65 
00.97 


6128 


do 


do 


14.00 


6139 


Southern Pacific Co 


...do 


2Lao 


6142 


do 


.do 


95.35 


6157 


American Railway Express Co 


...do 


170.00 


6178 


Southern Pacific Co. . .*. 


.do 


47 42 


6215 
6216 


New York Central R.R. Co 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 


do 

.do 


5.72 
SOflkOD 


6230 


Southern Pacific Co 


...do 


40.35 


6282 

6323 
6358 


Norfolk & Washington (D. C.) Steam- 
boat Co. 

New York Central R. R. Co 

Am^ican Railway Express Co 


do 

do 

do 


82.08 
4&07 


6367 


New York Central R. R 


...do 


7.50 


6368 


Matson Navigation Co 


.do 


325t22 


0401 
6440 
0447 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

Chesapeake* Ohio R.R 

American Railway Express Co 


do 

do 

do 


18L37 
8.17 
ilS 


0454 


Washinf!:ton Southern Jl. R 


...do 


2:86 


0457 


Chesapeake d: OhioR. R 


do 


184.41 


6458 
0450 
0460 
0461 


BalUmore & Ohio R. R. Co 

New York Central R.R. Co 

Wharton & Northern R. R. Co 

Boston & Maine R.R 


do 

do 

do 

do 


5t38 
1S.7S 
2106 
LIO 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Navy DeT>artment, and by the General Accounting 
Office, Navy Department Division — Contmued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation firom which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
tiu'ewas 
incurred. 


Amount. 


0470 

0485 
0490 


NAVY DEPARTMENT-Contlnued. 

NATAL EOTABLISHMEMT-HXmtinued. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Eastern Lines 

boat Co. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co 


Freight, Bcreau of SuppUes 
and accounts (certified 
claims) 

do 

do 


1918 

1918 

1918 
1918 • 
1918 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919^ 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
19J9 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1915 
1910 
1910 

1917 
1917 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 


139a 65 

.72 

10,122.94 
21.07 


0490 


Pennsylvania R. R. C^astem Lines 


do 


0506 
S7068 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Coast Lines. 

Inl^ngon A TTtggjna 


do 

do 


137.43 
2,24L80 


0100 


Am^c«n RyTExpress ^o 


do 


3,48'i.79 


0188 


do .' t 


do 


4.01 


0190 


do 


::::.do:::::::::;::::::::::::::: 


14.03 


0293 


do 


do 


25.59 


0294 


do 


do 


200.04 


0330 


do 


do 


98.22 


03.^7 


.. .do 


do 


.65 


0338 


do 


do 


51.28 


0341 


do.. 


do 


225.00 


0352 


do 


do 


13a 99 


0407 


do 


do 


9.24 


0247 


BnU Tnsiilftr IJne fine) 


do 


2.313.90 


0283 


New Orleans St Northeastern R. R 


do 


2,032.00 


0298 


Baltimore^ Ohio R. R 


do 


22L01 


0290 


Southern Pacific Co. Atlantic Steamship 

Lines. 
Louisville <k NaahTine R. R 


do 


4.43 


0372 


do 


9.00 


0374 


'M'onmn'^* T^^ii^fana ^ Texafi R. R ... 


do 


394.40 


0417 


Southern PadfloR. R 


do 


53.74 


04S1 


New York Central R. R 


do 


788.80 


0432 


Florida Bast Coast Ry. Co 


do 


103.08 


0437 


Southern Pacific Co. Atlantic Steam- 
ship Une. 
New Orleans & Northeastern R. R 


do 


.90 


0445 


do 


4,301.00 


0440 


United States Shipping Board Emer- 

gency Fleet Corporation. 
do 


do 


08.10 


0I4S 


do 


47,395.75 


0440 


Chesapeake & OhioR. R 


do 


809.55 


0450 


Southern R. R 


do 


223.33 


0451 


New Orleans & Northeastern R. R 


do 


020.00 


0452 
0453 


Kerr Steamship Co. (Inc.) 

New England steamship I/ines 


do 

do 


10.00 
.50 


0403 


liatson Navigation Co. ! 


do 


1,287.03 

7.18 


0403 


Southern R. R 


do 


0400 


New Orleans ^ Northeastern R. R 


do 


420.94 


0407 
0400 


Atlantic Coast l4ine R. R 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Eastern Lines... 
Pacific Mall Steamship Co 


v^yAoV^v^v/^v/^'^v^'^'.'.'^ 


29.75 
144.00 


0471 


... .do 


085 54 


0475 


do 


8, 310. .50 


0503 


PlttjibuTKh & Lake Erie R. R 


do 


3.15 


0500 


Southern Pacific R. R 


do 


03.00 


0507 


Chesapeake & Ohio R. R 


dc 


5.00 


0037 


Wharton dc Northern R. R. Co 


do 


183.15 


0068 


do 


do 


71.90 


0402 


New York, New Haven <Sc Hartford R. R. 

Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 

Coast Lines. 
do 


do 


11.34 


0118 
0020 

0118 


do 

do 

do 


L80 
5.04 

140.13 


0208 


Navy Yard Route 


do 


4.80 


0300 


Pn/iflpMftiiat^TtishipCA. ,, 


do 


27.43 


0392 


New England RtwmsJ^ip Co 


do 


9.05 




Total 








90,355.90 




The Texas Co 


Fuel and transportation. Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts (certified claims). 

do 


1917-18 
1917-18 




87143 


30.00 


35883 


do 


18.03 




Total 








54.0J 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY T&EASURY. 



Claivis allowed by the Auditor for the Navy Departmem, arid by the General Accounttrig 
Office y Navy Department IHvision — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
wnich the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



87310 



87090 



NAVY DEPARTMENT— Continued. 

NAVAL ESTABUSHMENT— continued. 

Curry, QeorgeO 



Standard Oil Co 

Total 

Total, Naval Establishment . 
Total, Navy Department . . . . 



Engineering, Bureau of Steam 
Engineering (certified 
claims). 

do 



1917 
1917-18 



t087.M 
445wl4 



1,383.08 



131,409.81 



134,420.60 



RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE NAVY DEPART- 
MENT AND BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, NAVY DEPARTMENT DI- 
VISION. 

Nainr Department: 

Contingent and miscellaneous expenses, Hydrographie Oflice (certified claims) IS. 85 

Contingent expenses, Navy Department (certified claims) &00 



Total, Navy, dvil. 



lass 

Naval Establishment- 
Increase of compensation. Naval Establishment (oertifleddalms) 1^88 

Pay, miscellaneous (certified claims) 705.38 

Aviation, Navy (certified datms) 2,058^79 

Pay, Marine Corps (certified daiims) 3,603.95 

Maintenance. Quartermaster's D^[>artment, Marine C^s (certified claims) 3, 262: 35 

Contingent, Marine Corps (certified claims) 2, 263. 30 

TranspcHrtation, Bureau of Navigation (certified claims) 2, 886w 30 

Outfits on first enlistment. Bureau of Navigation (certified claims) 424. 44 

Organizing the Naval Reserve Force (certilied daims) 86.55 

Instruments and supplies. Bureau of Navigation (certified daims) 2& 00 

Contingent, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery (certified claims) 809.24 

Pay of the Navy (certified claims) 19,963.42 

Provisions, Navy, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts (certified claims) 414. 23 

Frdght, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts (certified daims) 96, 355. 90 

Fueiand transportation. Bureau of Supplies and Accounts (certified daims) 54. 00 

Engineering, Bureau of Steam Englneenng (certified datms) 1,383.08 

Total, Naval Establishment 134,409.81 

Total, Navy Department 134,40.062 

Claims allorved by the Auditor for the Interior Departmenty and by the General 4o- 
counting Office, Interior Department Division. 



No. of 
cerUfl- 
cateor 
daim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


68410 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

CIVIL. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Tdephone 
Co. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co 

American Ry. Express Co. 


Equipment and operation, 
building for Interior Depart- 
ment offices (certified 
daims). 

Contingent expenses. Depart- 
ment of the Interior (certi- 
fied claims). 

do 


1917-18 

1919 
1918 


$12.50 


68668 
775 


1.26 
.78 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Interior Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office, Interior Department invwion-— Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Nameofolalmaiit. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fi.srRl 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
Incurred. 


Amount. 


68513 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT-Contd. 

avn.— continued. 
Western Union Telegraph Co 


Contingent expenses. Depart- 
ment of the Interior (certi- 
fied claims). 


1018 


11.41 




Total 






3.45 




T^emc^e 4k Buflchnw 


ScientiflcUbrary, Patent office 

(certified claims). 
Medical reUef in Alaska (certir 

fied claims) 

Contingent expenses of landof- 

flees (certified claims). 
do 


1917 
1919 

1918 
1010 




68582 


22 06 


68524 


French, L.H 


833.33 




Hamilton, J. T < 




68389 


71.00 


68816 


The Western Union TelecraDh Co 


1.05 




Total 








72.05 




Worth, Edward 


Salaries, offices of Surveyors 
General (certified claiTiis). 

Contingent expenses, offices of 
Surveyors General (certified 
claims). 

Protecting Public lands, tim- 
ber, etc. (certified claims). 


1919 
1919 

1918 

1918 
1919 




16018 


272.48 


16018 


do 


10.00 




The Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Missouri Pacific R. R 




68816 
8588 


.54 
19.58 


8501 


St. Louis Southwestern R.R 


do 


1.65 




Total 








21.77 




Worth, Edward 


Surveying the public lands 

(certified claims). 
do 


1919 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 




16018 


742.41 


68705 


The Western Union Telegraph Co 


.25 


8571 


Missouri Pacific R. R .. . 


do 


18.75 


8710 


Amaican'ELj. Express Co 


do 


Z99 


8622 


do r T 


do 


2.17 


68571 


FeathtfstonA W. wniiam.son. . 


do 


10.00 




Total 








776.57 




The Western Union Telegraph Co 

do 


General expenses. Bureau of 

Mines (certified claims). 
do 


1918 
1918 




68513 
68440 


.28 
3.43 




Total 








3.66 




Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R 


Testhig fuel, Bureau of Mines 
(certified claims). 

Investifi&ting mine accidents 

(certified daims). 
do 


1919 

1919 
1918 




8506 


.62 




do 




8696 


2.17 


8510 


Southern R.R 


20.00 




Total 








22.17 




Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co 


Geological Survey (certified 
claims). 


1918 




8633 


1.08 




Total, Interior, dvll 






2,052.58 




FKNSIONS. 

Isidore Freund. 


Armv pensions (certified 

Relieving distress and pre- 
vention, etc., of diseases 
among Indians (certified 
claims). 

do 


1919 
1919 
1919 




68801 


96.00 




mniANs. 
Van Cleave, William B 




66358 


.20 


66648 


]^U)uette, Peter.. .•••.•••••••.. 


47.70 




Total 








47.90 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 



Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Interior Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office^ Interior Department Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from whldi 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



17913 

66224 
18054 

4106 



4250 
8063 
3064 
4208 

4152 
4275 
4307 
66533 
3056 



66585 

66154 

66134 
66116 

4274 
66261 
66261 
66261 
18396 

66226 
65961 

66165 
66475 

4272 
3065 



INTERIOR DEPARTMENT-Contd. 
INDIANS— continued. 



Kltch, Jamos B . 



Pringle,R. M 

Hammersley, H. F.. 
Total 



Industrial work and care of 
timber (certified claims). 

Indian school and agency 

buildings (certified claims). 

do 



American Ry. Express (k>.. 



do 

Chicago, Milwaukee <& St. Paul R. R. . . 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rv. Co. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Oma- 
ha Ry. Co. 

Northern Pacific Ry. Co 

Soathtrn Rv. C3o 

Uintah R.R 

Uintah Ry. Co 

Wabash Ry. Co 



Total. 



Western Union Telegraph Co. 



.do 

Total. 



Purchase and transportation 
of Indian supplies (certi- 
fied claims). 

.....do 

....do 

....do , 

....do 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Telegraphing and telephoning, 
Indian Service (certified 
claims). 

do 



Western Union Telegraph Co. 
....do 



Total. 



Chicago & North Western R. R 

War Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 

do 

CJarter, Peyton 



W.D.Campbell Co.. 
Kelly dc Jones (Do... 



Utah, Nevada & Idaho Telephone Co. 
Western Union Telegraph Co 



American Ry. Express Co 

Chicago <Sc North Western Ry. Co.. 



Telegraphing and telephoning, 

Indian Service, 192(). 
.....do 



Inspectors, Indian Service 
(certified claims). 

Indian School, Fort Mojave, 
Ariz, (certified claims). 

Indian School, Lawrence, 
Kans. (certified claims). 

Indian School. Genoa, Nebr. 
(certified claUBs). 

Indian School, Wahpeton, N. 
Dak., repairs and Improve- 
ments, 1920. 

Support of Yankton Sioux, 
South Dakota, 1920. 

Education, Sioux Nation. 
South Dakota (certified 
claims). 

Support of Indians in Utah 
(certified claims). 

Support of Indians of ColvUle 
and other agencies and Jo- 
seph^ Band of Nez Perces, 
Washington (certified 
claims). 

Support of Chippewas of Lake 
Superior, Wisconsin (certi- 
flea claims). 

Irrigation project joeded lands. 
Wind Kiver Reservation, 
Wyoming (reimbursable). 



1918 

1916 
1918 



1918 



1919 
1919 

1917 
1917 

1917 
1918 
1918 
191^^19 
1918 



1910 
1919 



1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 



1918 

1917-18 
1019 

1919 



$27.50 



2.35 
10.40 



12.75 



3.97 

65.47 

.82 

20.47 

11.37 
60.95 
1.07 
14.60 
76.35 



265.03 



4.89 



1.82 



6.71 



33.46 
L16 



34.62 



12.85 
1&82 
114.29 
44.55 
10.60 

122.80 
.10 

41.14 
.91 

14.19 
628L23 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the iTUerior Department, and by the General Accounting 
Office, Interior Departm^ru Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Kameofdaimant. 


Apprc^riation tfm which 
payable. 


Fi.sca] 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


3068 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT-Con. 

INDIAN— oontinned. 
American Ry. Express Co 


Irrigation project >oeded lands. 
Wind River Reservation, 
Wyoming (reimbursable), 

do. 




$30.08 


3508 


do 




69 96 


3973 


do 


do 




2 62 


4239 


do 


do 




10 74 


2724 
3065 


Chicago & North Western Ry. Co 

do 


do 

do 




114.59 
4.38 


3078 


do 


do 




4.52 


3169 


do 


do 




7 52 


3588 


do 


do 




79.41 


4237 


do 


do 




37 62 


3025 
3085 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 
do 


do 

do 




1.12 
8 18 


3167 


do 


do 




9.60 


3244 


do 


do 




1 52 


3081 
2632 


Colorado <& Southern Ry. Co 

PijlImaT)f>>. 


do 

do 




32.02 
2 75 


3165 


. ..do 


do 




1 73 




Total 










427 36 




Total, Indians 










1,829.35 




Total, Interior Department . « . . 








3,977.93 











RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR DE- 
PARTMENT, AND BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT DIVISION. 

Civil: 

Equipment and operation, building for Interior Department offices (certified clairc?:) 112. 50 

Contingent expenses, Department of the Interior (certified claims) 3. 45 

Scientific library, Patent Office (certified claims) 22.05 

Medical relief in Alaska (certified claims) 833.33 

CkHitingent expenses of land offices (certified claims) 72. 06 

Salaries, offices of surveyors general (certified claims) 272. 48 

Contingent expenses, offices of surveyors general (certified claims) 10.00 

Protecting public lands, timber, etc. (certified claims) 21 . 77 

Surveying the public lands (certified claims) 776. 57 

General expenses, Bureau of Mines (certified claims) 3. 66 

Testuig fuel, Bureau of Mines (certified claims) .62 

Investigatizig mine accidents (certified claims) 22. 17 

Geological Survey (certified claims) 1.93 

Total, Interior, civil 2,052.58 

Pensions: 

Army pensions (certified claims) 96.00 

Indians: 

Relieving distress and prevention, etc., of diseases among Indians (certi£ed claims) 47. 90 

Industrial work and care of timber (certified claims) 27. 50 

Indian school and agency buildings (certified claims) 12. 75 

Purchase and transportation of Indian supplies (certified claims) 265. 03 

Telegraphing and telephoning, Indian Service (ccrtif.ed claims) 6. 71 

Telegraphing and telephoning, Indian Service, 1920 34. 62 

Inspectors, Indian Service (certified claims) 12.85 

Indian School, Fort Mojave. Arix. (certified claims) 17. 82 

Indian School, Lawrence, Kans. (certified claims) 114. 29 

Indian School, Genoa, Nebr. (certified claims) 44. 55 

Indian School, Wahpeton, N . Dak^ repairs and improvements, 1920 10. 60 

Support ofYankton Sioux, South Dakota, 1920 122.80 

Education, Sioux Nation, South Dakota (certified claims) .10 

Support of Indians in Utah ^certified claims) 41.14 

Support of Indians of Colville and other agencies and Joseph's Band of Ner Perces, Wash- 
ington (certified claims) .91 

Support of Chippewas of Lake Superior, Wisconsin (certified claims 14. 19 

Irrigation project, ceded lands. Wind River Reservation. Wyoming (reimbursable), 1920. . . 628. 23 

Irrigation project, ceded lands, Wind River Reservation, Wyoming (reunbursable), 1921 .. . 427. 36 

Total,Indians 1,829.35 

Total, Interior Department 3,977.93 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 



Chirm allowed by the AtidUorfor the State and Other DepartTnentSj and by the General 
Accounting Office, State and Other Departments Division, 



No. of 
certifl- 
cateor 
daim. 


Nameofdaiinant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 


Amount. 


37204 


LEGI8LATIVB. 

PUBLIC PBUn'CB. 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. . . 
EXECUTIVE. 

COinCRTBB ON PX7BUC DCrOBlCATTON. 

Western Union Telegraph Co 


Public printing and binding 
(oertideddaims). 

Salaries and expenses. Com- 
mittee on Public Informa- 
tion (certified claims). 

National security and defense, 

Executive (certified claims). 

do 


1919 

1919 

1918 

1918 
1918 


$57.68 


27260 


8.38 




Department of State, for adjustment of 

appropriations. 
Western Union Tel^raph Co. 




26551 
272J0 


395.38 
L64 


41130 


Southern R. R 


do. 


l&OO 




Total 








415.02 




Walter S. Rogers 


National security and defense, 
Committee on Public Infor- 
mation (certified claims). 

do 


1919 
.1919 




27201 


112.95 


37270 


Western Union Telegraph Co............ 


2l02 




TotaL 








114.97 




Total, Committee on PubUc Infor- 
mation. 

WAR TRADE BOARD. 

Department of State, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 

do 










533.37 




Salaries and expenses, War 
Trade Board (certified 
daims}. 

Executive (certified claims). 


1919 
1918 




8289 
26450 


146.48 
92.92 




Total, War Trade Board 






239.40 




Total, Executive 










772.77 




STATE DEPARTMENT. 

CIVIL. 

Natalie Summers, administratrix of 
estate of Maddin Summers. 

American Red Cross 


Nationalsecuritvand defense, 
Department of State (certi- 
fied daims). 

do 


1918 

1918 
1918 




8266 
8265 


loaoo 

7,04a 34 
24,316w93 


27124 


State Department, for adjustment of 
Total 


...do 








31 457.27 




STATE DEPARTMENT. 

FOREIGN INTERC0X7RSB. 

State Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 

do 


Transportation of diplomatic 
and consular ofBcers (cer- 
tified claims). 

do 


1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 




27179 
27310 


110.78 

eooiao 


27375 


do 


.do 


27.50 


27408 


do 


do 


191.38 




Total 








989.94 


8273 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co 


Contingent expenses, foreign 

missions (certified claims). 

do 


1917 

1918 
1919 

1919 
1919 


iTw 


8274 


do 


92L92 


27310 


State Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 


do 


4,468.44 
12.442.10 


27312 


do 


27312 


do 


do 


88.(HA.47 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the State and Other Departments ^ and by the General 
Accounting Office ^ State and Other Departments Division — Gontinued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Nameofolaiinant. 


payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


27471 
27689 


STATE DEPARTMENT-Oontinued. 

roREioN iNTKftrouBSE— continued. 

State Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 


Contingent expenses, foreisn 
do 


1918-19 
1919 


$1,411.60 
2,186.70 




TotaL 








106,678.08 




State Department, for adjustnuot of 
appropriations. 

Elamuel Cupples Envelope Co 


Allowance for clerks at con- 
sulates (certified claims). 

Contingent expenses, United 
States consulates (certified 
claims). 

do 


1918 

1917 

1918 
1918 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


27861 


400.00 


8273 


61.96 


8274 


do . . .. 


93.98 


27237 


State Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 


do 


83.60 


26833 


do 


3,000.00 
1 174.50 


27202 


do 


do 


27310 


do 


do 


613.02 


27448 


do 


do 


61.21 




TotaL 








4,966.20 




State Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 

do ...... 


Expenses, interpreters and 
guards in Turkish Domin- 
ion (cerUfled claims). 

do 


1918 
1918 


37686 
27236 


80.00 
62.80 




Total 








132.80 




State Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 

do 


Representation of interests of 
foreign Governments grow- 
ing out of hostilities in Eu- 
nme, etc. (certified claims). 


1916-17 
1916-17 




27310 
27321 


16,670.11 
2,207.86 




Total 








18,777.97 




State Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 

Oregon-Washington R. R. A Naviga- 
tion Co. 

State Dqmrtment, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 


Relief of American citizens 
and prisoners of war in Ger- 
manv (certified claims). 

Exposition, city of Panama 
(certified claims). 

Transportation of diplomatic 

and consular ofilcers, 1920. 
do 


1919 
1916 




37616 
183 


240.00 
.76 


27488 


1,076.13 


37467 




663.86 




Total 










1,739.98 




Michigan Central R. R. Co 


Transportation of diplomatic 

and consular oflBcers, 1921. 

do 






187 


99.62 


8372 


Roy E. B. Bower 




77.63 


8200 


A. J. Edwards 


do 




86.77 


8300 


Ssrdney B. Redecker 


do 




41.34 


8301 


Ethel Kflboume 


do 




130.86 


8306 


United Fruit Steamship Co 


do 




231.04 


8378 


Ernest E. Frazier ! 


do 




42.82 


8370 


Elizabeth H. MacKinnon 


do 




86.25 


27603 


State Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 


do 




267.06 


27611 


do 




206.23 


27617 


do 


do 




176.28 


27546 


do 


do 




124.82 


27686 


do 


do 




63.85 




Total 










1,581.66 




State Department, for adjustment of 
apppropriations. 


Contingent expenses, foreign 






37411 


16,013.62 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 



Claims allowed by the AwditoT for the State and Other Departments ^ and by the General 
Accounting Office, State and Other Departments /Az*i;t«ibn— Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


payable. 


Fiscal 

ip&dithe 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


8858 
8350 


STATE DEPARTMENT-Contlnaed. 

FOREIGN INTERCOURSF— continued. 

United States Shipping Board, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 
do 


Relief and protection of Amer- 
ican seamen (certified claims) 
do. 


1919 

1919 
1919 


$323.66 
72.00 


27582 


State Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 

Total 


do 


83.13 










478.79 




State Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 


Rehef and protection of Amer- 
ican Seamen, 1920. 
do 






8116 


85.76 


8130 




1,036.11 
&48 


8171 


E. A. Oardn 


do 1 


8231 


Barber Steamship Lines (Inc) 


do ' 


76.24 


8235 


PhiUppine Vegetable OU Co., Frank W. 

Carpenter, receiver. 
Norton Lilly & Co 


do 1 


30.00 


8230 


do. 1 


IOOlOO 


8240 


Joseph H. Walker 


. ..do 1 


7a 00 


8241 


Norton LUly & Co 


do 




ao.00 


8244 


Hwier & Co. (inc.) 


:::do::::: :::::::::::::.::.::.:... 


ao.00 


8258 
8282 


J. H. Winchester & Co. (Inc) 

Clyde Steamship Co 


do • 

do ' 


35.50 
29.58 


8285 


...I. do '. 


do 




63.32 


8286 


West India Steamship Co 


.... do. 


ao.00 


8307 

8308 


J. H. Winchester & (5o. (Inc.) 

do 


do 

.. ..do 


4a 00 
2a 00 


27211 


State Department, for adjustment of 
appropnations. 


do 


19.50 


27212 


do 


28a 67 


27277 


do 


do 


".'.'.'.". 


1,109.25 


27278 


do 


do 


886l76 


27358 


do 


do 


2a 30 


27402 


do 


do 





36L43 


27493 


Jo 


do 


4. OS 


27533 


do 


do 


1,648.25 




Total 




5,485.29 




Total, foreign intercourse 











160,401.97 




Total, State Department 










191,862.24 




INDEPENDENT OFFICES. 

ffTATE, WAR AKD NAVY DKPARTKEMT 
BUILDINOS. 

SMTrHSONlAN MOTITtrnON. 

American Ry. Express Co 


Fuel, Ughts, etc., State, War 
and Navy Department 
Buildings (certified claims). 

Preservation of collectioni, 
National Museum (certified 
claims). 

Interstate (Commerce Commis- 
sion (certified claims). 
do 


1 1 1 ilili 




41673 
89972 


78u51 
4.53 


26924 
27172 


INTXRSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 

Baltimore. Md. 
Western Union Telegraph Co 


2.25 


27290 
41148 
41150 
41482 


New York Central R. R. Co. . . 


. ..do 


2.74 


American Ry . Express Co 


do 


32.97 


Nacogdoches and Southeastern R. R . 


.do 


L30 


Virginian R.R-- 


do 


.90 




Total, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

FOOD AND FUEL ADMINUTRATIONS. 
W. F.»ifpni<i .....a... 








45.86 


26337 


Salaries and expenses United 
States Food Administration 
(certified claims). 

do 


1918 
1919 


•- 
38.65 


26650 


StAtA DAnartmAnt. for adiwitTnent of 


53^64 


appropnations. 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the State and Other DepartrrunU, and by the General 
Accounting Office ^ State and Other Departments Invwion— Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
nrhlchthe 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


26703 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES-Con. 
FOOD AND rUBL ADMINISTRATIONS— COn . 

L. Barth&Son 


Salaries and expenses, United 
States Food Administration 
(certified claims). 

do 


1018 

1918-19 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 

1910 


113.93 


26964 


Western Union TeletEranh Co « . 


3.37 


26965 


.do. . 


do 


232.51 


26088 


Standard OQ Co. f N. J.^ 


do 


12.10 


26088 


Hahne A Co . 


do 


16.12 


27156 


Receivers. Central Union Telephone Co. . 
Postal Telegraph Cable Co 


do 


15.00 


27202 


do 


127.20 




Western Union Telen^nh Co 


do 


0.53 


41147 


American Ry. Express Co. . . 


do 


82.20 


41269 


do 


. ..do 


0.16 


41271 


.do .. 


do 


.43 


41282 


do 


. .do 


160.38 


41283 


Boston and liaine R. R. 


do 


3.26 


41284 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 

Pennsylvania R. R., Eastern Lines 

Total 


...do 


10.80 


41470 


do 


62.15 




868.52 




Wostem Union Telegraph Oo 


Salaries and expenses, United 
States Fuel Administration 
(certified claims). 

National security and defense, 
Food and Fuel Administra- 
tions, Educational (certified 
claims). 

National security and defense. 
United States Fuel Admin- 
istration (certified claims). 


1010 
1018 

1919 




27277 


17.10 


26336 
27157 


Southern New England Telephone Co. . . 
F. A. Dioney 


57.15 
L89 




Total 






76.23 




Total, Food and Fuel Adminis- 
trations... 










944.75 




UNTTBD STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 


Salaries and expenses, United 
States Shipping Board (certi- 
fied claims). 


1918 




26702 


160.81 




Total. Independent Offices 






1,234.46 




DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Interior Department, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 

.do 


Miscellaneous expenses, su- 
preme court. District of Co- 
lumbia, 1921. 
..do 






33026 


834.76 


34001 




465.76 




Total, District of Columbia . 










1,300.52 




DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

G. E. Stechert dcCo 


Library, Department of Agri- 
culture (certified claims). 
do 


1917 
1918 




26438 


6.06 


26626 


Brentano's..... 


1.57 




Total 








7.62 




Great North Western Telegraph Co 

American Railway Express cio 


General expenses, Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 
..do 


1918 
1017 




26040 
40080 


.20 
2.88 




Total 








3.06 




Department of Agriculture, for adjust- 
ment of appropriations. 
..do 


General expenses, Bureau of 

Plant Industry. 
do 


1919 

1919 
1917 




27165 
27007 


34.80 
43.72 


41511 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., 
coastlines. 


. ...do 


18.40 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 



Claims allowed by the Auditor for the State and Other DepartrnentSj and by the General 
Accounting Office, State and Other Departments Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Nameofdaimant. 


payable. 


Fbcal 
year in 
wliichthe 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 




41685 


DEPARTMENT OP AGRICUL- 
TURE— Continued. 

Southtfn R. R 


General expenses, Bureau of 

Plant Industry. 
do 


1918 
1918 


964.77 


26896 


Western Union Tel^raph Co 


.20 




Total 








16L80 




Department of Agriculture, for adjust- 
ment of appropriations. 

.do 


Stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating distribution of 
products (certified claims). 

do 


1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 




10669 
10718 


.85 
.35 


26438 


EmilBollnske 


.do 


21.00 


26438 


Mrs. J. C. Vandergon 


do 


12.00 


26896 


Western Union Tel^raph Co 


.do 


23w06 




Total 








57.16 




Great North Western Telegraph Co 

Western Union Telegraph Co 


General expenses. Forest Serv- 
ice (certified claims). 
do 


1918 

1918 
1919 

1917 
1917 
1919 
1917 
1918 
1918 




26872 
26896 


6.88 
.36 


27145 


Department of Agriculture, for adjust- 
ment of appropriations. 
Duluth 6i Northern Minnesota Ry. Co. . 
.(Jo 


do 


56L85 


41118 


do 


4.90 


41206 


. ...do 


.56 


41330 


Colorado & Southern R. R... 


.do 


2&2S 


41335 


Duluth & Northern Minnesota Ry. Co. . 
Diduth <Sc Northern Minnesota R. R — 
Duluth <Sc Northern Minnesota Ry. Co. . 

Total 


do 


2.04 


41530 
41616 


do 

do 


LIS 
1L37 










115.36 




Shields-Metyler Grocery Co 


General expenses. Bureau of 
Chemistry (certified claims). 
. .do 


1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 




36626 


7.50 


26626 


Parke, Davis & Co 


4.14 


26896 


Western Union TelCNzraph Co 


do 


.20 


26941 


Commercial Pacific Cable Co 


. .do 


4.88 




Total 








16.72 




Western Union Telegraph Co 


General expenses, Bureau of 
Entomology (certified 
claims). 

General expenaef, Bureau of 
Biological Survey (certified 
claims). 

General expenses. States Re- 
lations Service (certified 
claims), 
.do 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 




26806 


LIO 


26896 


.do 


LOS 




do 




26896 


.20 


41052 


Southern Pacific Co 


a37 




Total 








8.57 




Michigan Central R. R. Co 


General expenses. Office of 
Public Roads and Rural En- 
gineering (certified claims). 

General expenses, Bureau of 
Markets (certified claims). 

General expenses, Bureau of 
Crap Estimates (certified 
claims). 

do 


1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 




41542 


5l11 


41620 


Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co 


15.16 


26896 


.38 


41508 


Chesapeake & Ohio B. R. of Indiana 


.82 




Total 








LIS 




Total, D^Mirtment of Agriculture. 










393.96 
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Claims allmced by the Auditor for the State and Other Devartments^ and by the General 
Accounting Office ^ State and Other Departments Division — Continued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation fktm which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



89848 



20601 
26602 



27167 
39835 

40080 
41456 

27173 
39785 
26602 

27167 



26867 
26874 
27183 

39786 



39873 
89950 
41077 
41451 
41706 



2n67 
41457 



26608 



26679 
26086 
26987 
80670 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Old Dominion Steamship Co 



Chesapeake & Ohio Ry . Co 

Poital Telegraph-Cable Co 

Western Union Telegraph Co. . 



Confingent expenses, Depart- 
ment of Commerce (certified 
claims). 

do 

do 

....do 



Total.. 



Western Union Telegraph Co..., 
American Railway Express Co. 



.do.. 



Pennsylvania R . R . Co. . 
Total 



National security and defense, 
Department of Commerce 
(certified claims). 

Commercial attaches, Depart- 
ment of Conunerce (certified 
claims). 

Promotingcommerce. Depart- 
ment of Commerce (certified 
claims). 

do 



Taft-Peirce Maoufacturing Co . 
Baltimore it Ohio R. R. Co. . . 
Western Union Telegraph Co.. 



.do 

Total.. 



Gauge standardisation. 
Bureau of Standards (certi- 
fied claims). 

Military research. Bureau of 
Standards (certified claims). 

General expenses. Coast and 
Geodetic Surrey (certified 
claims). 

do , 



Department of (Commerce, for adjust- 
ment of appropriations. 

do , 

do 

Marine Manufacturing & Supply Co 

Department of Commerce, for adjust- 
ment of appropriations. 

Matson Navigation Co 

American Railway Express Co 

.do. 



General expenses. Lighthouse 
Service (certified claims). 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 



CentralR.R. Co. of New Jersey 

Pennsylvania R. R., eastern lines 

BnU Insular Line (Inc.) 

New York & Porto Rfco Steamship €k>. 
Pensacola Electric Co 



.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
-do.. 



..do., 
.do.. 
.do-. 
.do.. 



Total 

Western Union Telegraph Co.. 



Pennsylvania R. R 

Total 

Total, Department of Commerce. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 



Miscellaneous expenses, 
Bureau of Fisheries (certi- 
fied daims). 

do 



Western Union Telegraph Co. . 

do , 

Postal TetoKraphrCable Co , 

American Railway Express Co. , 



National security and defense, 
Department of Labor (cer- 
tified claims). 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 



1916 



1917 
1918 
1918 



1918-19 
1917 

1918 
1917 



1919 

1917-18 

1918 

1919 



1919 

1919 

1918-19 

1915 

1919 

1918 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 



1919 
1918 



1918 



1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 



ILOO 



.72 
.20 
.25 



2.17 



.26 
16.16 



4.97 



7.46 



12.43 



38.00 



7.56 



.20 



.02 



.82 



852.29 

13,665.68 

14,254.84 

1,666.46 

10,43L36 

3.58 
1.40 
8.35 
L17 
3.10 
7.75 
23.53 
1.00 



40,920.46 



1.29 



.58 



1.87 



40,999.73 



7.43 



Z89 
L65 
1.28 
1.41 
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Claims allowed by the AudUor for the State and Other Departments, and by the General 
Accounting Office, State and Other Departments Division — Ck)ntinued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Nameofclaixnant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
Which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


39038 

41304 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR— CJon. 

Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Ry.Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R . 


National security and defense. 
Department of Labor (cer- 
tified claims). 
do 


1918 

1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 


SSL 54 

LSi 


41143 


Pullman car Hnes r , - . . . T. . . . .' 


do 


02.70 


41144 


do 


do 


00.55 


41573 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. . . . 


do 


1&30 




Total 








19a 60 




Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 


Contingent expenses. Depart- 
ment of Labor (certified 
claims). 

do 






30603 


1918 

1918 
1919 


L40 


39670 


American Ry. Elxpress Co 


.55 


41438 


New York CentraiR. R 


do 


3LQ2 




Total 








4.97 




Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 


Salaries and expenses, com- 
missioners of conciliation 
(certified claims). 
do 


1918 
1918 




26603 


.52 




Western Union Telegraph Co 


49 


m)V€K> 


Total 








1.01 




Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 


Expenses of regulating immi- 
gration (certified claims). 
do 


1918 

1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1918 




26987 


.78 


39743 


Northern Pacific Ry. Co 


2.30 


40026 


Southern Pacific R. R 


do 


3. S3 


41141 


Michigan Central R. R. Co 


do....' 


.89 


41146 


Southern Pacific R. R 


. . .do 


6w68 


41^V 


Southern Pacific Co 


do 


.79 


41440 


Oregon Electric Ry. Co 


do 


.60 




The Great North Western Telegraph Co. 
Total 


do 


21.75 










37.12 




Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co... 
Westem Union Telegraph Co 


Expenses of interned aliens 

(certified claims). 
Enforcement of child-labor law 

(certified claims). 

Investigation of child welfare, 
Children's Bureau (certified 

do 


1917-18 
1918 

1918 

1918 
1918-19 




39877 
26679 


45.42 
.20 




do 




26679 


.56 


39670 
20685 


American Ry. Express Co 


.70 


do 


.do 


4a 87 


Total 








42.13 




Total, Department of Labor 










32L45 




DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
Western Union Telegraph Co 


Detection and prosecution of 

crimes (certified claims). 
. ...do 


1918 
1918 




33955 


.74 


34023 


Qlom C. Moore 


44.67 




Total 








45.41 




Andrew W. Farley 


National security and defense, 
Department of Justice (cer- 
tified claims). 

do 


1918 

1918 
1918 




33940 


31.10 


33962 


Western Union Telegraph Co 


2.46 


34005 


H. G.Carroll 


do 


9.99 




Total 








43.55 
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Claims allovfed by the Auditor for the JState and Other DtmartmeTttA, and by tht O&neral 
Accotrnting Office, State and Other Depmtmente iHvisicm'-Kjosxiassufid, 



No. of 
ceitifl- 
oateor 
eUdm. 


Nameofclatmant. 


pagnblt. 


Fiscal 
fMTln 
fdiiohtlM 
•ocpendi- 
turewas 
incurred. 


Antoont. 


84020 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE-Ckm. 
Ttioiruw M. Mone 


'BalartaB, fees, and 'expoMi of 
marshals. United^ Stetes 

. ...do 


191(M7 

1017 
1018 


$277.00 


33877 


damond State TaleiAaiiA Co 


6.06 


33878 


. .do 


do 


■ 4.47 




Total 








287.S2 


33028 




folffiriee and «xpeo8eB of dis- 
trict attorneys, Vmted 
States ctNirtB {certified 
claims). 

Feesof oommifBloiners, United 
States ooorts (oevtUed 
claims). 

do 


1018 

1017 

101»-10 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1019 
1019 
1919 
1010 
1919 
1010 


1.58 


83083 


canrles A. Verret 


24.90 


88002 


I. D. Rognlien 


6.50 


83026 


Mnlford "Wfnsor 


do 


41.85 


33008 


W. F. Qreen 


do 


22.65 


33008 


Frederick M. Hall... 


do 


25.25 


83003 


Olive W Ktfnan 


do 


35.06 


33008 


Wm Alex. Rohflftflon .. ....r.r.-r-- 


do 


5.40 


33803 


W E Whltcomb 


do 


49.10 


33020 


A. W Cupler.. . 


.....do 


3.00 


83820 


Chafl A Verret 


do 


6.50 


33958 


W. A. Robertaon 


do 


12.40 




Total 








283.10 


3^02 


T. T>. RognHen 


Fees of oommlspltmers. United 

States courts, 1920. 
do 






33889 


Mark A. """oote 




.76 
31.00 


33880 


Wm 8 Lawwlll . .. 


do 




16.60 


33889 


Wm. Ale*. Robertson..., , . ,,-^- . .. 


do 




1.50 




B. J. Vaught 


do 




25.40 


33904 


C. K. WIlliftTnwn 


do 


17.10 


33921 


A W. Cupler. .. . . .. 


do 


1.55 


33921 


Vonno L. Gudger. . . ^ * r . 


do 


14.15 


33021 


ChArlnfl A VArrnt 


.:...do 




7.50 


33921 


r. TR wn?tawi»in 


do 




25.75 


83034 


Charles A. Verret 


do 




10.00 


33956 


John A. Delaney 


do 




81.80 


33957 


C Herbert Wilson 


do i 


7.60 


33970 


Joseph C. Deha. ..'.*... ' 


do ! 


26.27 


33971 


Frank J. PflilT 


do 


21.75 


34009 


Department of Justice, for adjustment of 
appropriations. 

Total 


do - - 


472.20 












709.82 




James H. Wheeler 


Fees of witnesses. United 
States courts (certified 
claims). 

do 


1016 
1918 




88905 


3.60 


84070 


C. F. Rodgers 


21.60 




Total 








25.20 




Wm Tf, Wmildin 


Support of prisoners, United 
states courts (certified 
claims). 

do 


1018 

mo 

1919 
1919 
1018 
1918 




83040 


80.50 


33040 


. .do 


562.50 


33940 


Andrew W. Farlev . . 


do 


33.60 


33040 


Rocky Mount Drug Stwe 


do 


.•65 


33996 


Andrew W. Farley 


do 


1.75 


84101 


W «. T>irVfiv»m\ 


do 


63.00 




Total 








742.00 




Total, Department of Justice 










2,087.13 
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56 SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TBEASUBY. 

RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOB FOR STATE AND OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS, AND BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, STATE AND OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS DIVISION. 

Public Printer: Public printing and binding (oertifled olalms) S57.68 

Committee on Public Information: 

Salaries and expenses. Committee on PabHo Information (oertifled claims) 3.38 

N ational security and defense, executlTe (certified claims) 415. 02 

National security and defense, Committee on Public Information (certified claims) 114.97 

Total, Committee CD Public InfonnaticD 533.37 

War Trade Board: 

Salaries and expenses. War Trade Board (Certified claims) 146.48 

National security and defense} eocecutiTtt (certified claims) 92.92 

Total, War Trade Board * 238.40 

State Department: 

Civil^National security and defense. Department of State (certified claims) 31, 457. 27 

Foreign intercourse- 
Transportation of di^omatio and 0(Hisular officers (certified claims) 988.94 

Transportation of diplomatic and consular ofiioers, 1920 1,738.96 

Transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, 1021 , 1,581.55 

Contingent expenses, foreign missions ((^tifled claims) 108,678.06 

Contingent expenses, foreign missions, 1020 16,913.82 

Allowance for clerks at consulates (certified daims) 400.00 

Contingent expenses. United States consulates (certified claims) 4,968^30 

Expenses, interpreters and guards in Turkish Dominion (certified claims) 132: 80 

Representation of interests of foreign Governments growing out of hostilities in Europe, 

etc. (certified claims) 18^777.97 

Relief of American citizens and prisoners of war in Germany (certified claims) 24a 00 

Exposition, city of Panama (certified claims) .75 

Reuefand protection of American seamen (certified claims)..'. 47&79 

Reliefandproteotionof American seamen, 1920 5,485.20 

Total, foreign intercourse 160,404.97 

Total, State Department 191,862.21 

State, War. and Navy Department buildings: Fuel, lights, etc., State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ment buildings (certifiod claims) 7S.SI 

Smithsonian Institution: Preservation of collections, National Museum (certified claims) 4. 5S 

Interstate Commerce Commission: Interstate Commerce Commission (certified claims) 45. S6 

United States Food and Fuel Administrations: 

Salaries and expenses. United States Food Administration (certified claims) 808. 52 

Salaries and expenses. United States Fuel Administration (certified claims) 17. 19 

National security and defense, Food and Fuel Administrations, educational (certified 

claims) 57. IS 

National security and defense, United States Fuel Administration (certified claims) 1. 89 

Total, United States Food Administration 944.75 

United States Shipping Board: Salaries and expenses. United States Shipping Board (certified 

claims) 160.81 

District of Columbia: Miscellaneous expenses. Supreme Court, District of Columbia, 1921 1, 300. 52 

Department of Agriculture: 

Library, Department of Agriculture (certified claims) 7.62 

General expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry (certified claims) 3.08 

General expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry (certified claims) 161. 80 

Stitaulatiug agriculture and facilitating distribution of products (certified claims) 57. 16 

General expenses, Forest Service (certified claims) 115.86 

General expenses, Bureau of Chemistry (certified dains) t 16.72 

Generalexpenses, Bureau of Entomology (certified claims) LlO 

General expenses, Bureau of Biological Survey (certified claims) 1. 03 

General expenses, States Relations Service (Certified claims) 857 

General expenses, Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering (certified claims) 5. 11 

Generalexpenses, Bureau of Markets (certified claims^ 15.16 

General expenses, Bureau of Crop Estimates (certified claims) 1.18 

Total, Department of Agriculture 383.96 

Department of (Commerce: 

Contingent expenses. Department of Commerce (certified claims) 2.17 

National security and defense, Department of Commerce (certified claims) .16 

Commercial attach^. Department of Commerce (certified claims) 16. 16 

Promoting commerce, Department of Commerce (certified claims) 12.43 

GaugestandardizatIon,Biu-eau of Standards (certified claims) 8&00 

Military research. Bureau of Standards (certified claims) 7.36 

General expenses, (Joest and Geodetic Survev (certified claims) .82 

General ex pen-es, Lighthouse Service (certified claims) 40^930.16 

Miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Fisheries (certified claims) 1.87 

Total, Department of (^mmerca 40,990.71 
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Department of Labor: .„ ^ , 

National security and defense, Department of Labor (certified claims) $190. 60 

Contingent expenses, Department of Labor (certified claims) 4. OT 

Salaries and expenses, commissioners of conciliation (certified claims) 1. 01 

Expensesofregulatingimmixration (certified claims) 37.12 

Expenses of Interned aliens (certified claims) 45.42 

Enforcement of the child-labor law (certified claims) .20 

Inveetigation of child welfare, Children's Bureau (certified claims) 42.13 

Total, Department of Labor 321.45 

Department of Juitlce: 

Detection and prosecution of crimes (certified clamw) 45.41 

National security and defense. Department of Justice (certified claims) 43. 55 

Salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals. United States courts (certified claims) 287. 52 

Salaries and expenses of district attorneys. United States courts (certified claims) i. 53 

Fees of oonmiissioners, United States courts (certified claims) 232.10 

Feesofcommlssioners, United States courts, 1920 * 709.82 

Fees of witnesses, United States courts (certified claims) 25.20 

Support of prisoners. United States courts (certified claans) 742.00 

Total, Department of Justice 2; 087. 18 

Claims allowed by the Auditor for the PoH Office Department, and by the General Account 
ing Office, Post Office Department Division. 



No. of 
certifl' 
cate. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



34606 

34507 
34508 
34509 
34510 
34511 
34512 
34513 
34.514 
34515 
34510 

34517 
34518 
34519 
34520 
34621 
34522 
34523 
34524 
34525 
34526 
34527 
34528 
34529 
34530 
34531 
34532 
34533 
34534 
34535 
34536 
34537 
34538 
34539 
34540 
34541 
34542 
34543 

34644 
34545 
34546 
34547 
34548 
34549 
34560 



POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

POSTAL SERVICE. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. Co. 

.....do... 

.....do -^ 

do 

LouisviUe & Nashville R. R. Co , 

Oregon Short Line R. R. Co 

8 out hem Pacific Co 

Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia R. R. Co. 

Southern Pacific Co , 

Maine Central R. R. Co 



Railroad transportation . 



1917 



..do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 
..do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 



H. H. Dean, owner, Georgia Coast & 

Piedmont R. R. Co. 

LouisYille ^ Nashville R. R. Co 

Grand Trunk Western Ry. Co , 

Gulf, Colorado A Santa Fe Ry . Co 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co . . , 

do 

....do 

Union Pacific R. R.Co 

do 

Atchison. Topeka &. Santa Fe Ry. Co.. 

Oregon short LiueR. R. Co 

do 

do 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. . 

Southern Pacific Co 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. . 

Maine Central R. R.Co 

do 

do 

do 

Union Transportation Co. 

Pennsylvania Co 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R. R. Co 
Atchison, Topeka <fe Santa Fe Ry Co. . . , 

Southern Paafic Co , 

New York Central R. R.Co 

Wiscasset, Waterville & Farmington 

Ry. Co. 
Sandy River &. Rangelcy Lakes R. R . . . 

Maine Central R. R.Co 

do 

do 

TuckertonR.R.Co 

Union Transportation Co , 

Georgia Northern Ry.Co 



-do,, 
.do., 
.do.. 



.do.. 



.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 



.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



10.75 



1917 


9.79 


1917 


51.24 


1917 


48.64 


1917 


52.18 


1917 


.19 


1917 


6.00 


1917 


1. 170 91 


1917 


80.66 


1917 


26.03 


1917 


1,024.97 


1917 


102.78 


1917 


4.79 


1917 


.80 


1917 


2.51 


1917 


L21 


1917 


6.58 


1917 


15.81 


1917 


582.29 


1917 


3.26 


1917 


143.61 


1917 


65.90 


1917 


1,274.88 


1917 


15.00 


1917 


349.29 


1917 


185.19 


1917 


.12 


1917 


198.93 


1917 


1.74 


1917 


13.64 


1917 


846.04 


1917 


.46 


1917 


2.23 


1917 


317.71 


1917 


19.47 


1917 


308.03 


1917 


18,902.18 


1918 


1,109.25 


1918 


807.00 


1918 


3.92 


1918 


1.16 


1918 


1.19 


1918 


1,701.70 


1918 


816.14 


1918 


830.84 
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Claims allowed by the Auditor for the Post Office Department, and by the General Acooum- 
ing Office, Post Office Department X)mw(>r^---Ooiitiiiued. 



No. of 
oertlfl- 
csteor 
datan. 


Name of claimant. 


Apprqpziation tram which 
payable. 


Fiscal 

year in 

which the 

expendl" 

turewas 


— 


34551 


POST OFFICE DEPABTMENT— 
Continoed. 

POSTAL SEBVIGE— contimied. 


Railroad transportation 

do 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 

1918 
191S 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


1809.09 


34662 


Missouri Pacific R. R. Co 


^40.10 


34553 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe By. Co 


do 


3L78 


35554 


do 


do 


67.31 


34555 


do 


do 


14&80 


34556 




do 


90L38 


84557 


YosemiteVaUevR.R.Co.' 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. . 
Chicago, MUwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. . 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co... 
Oregon Short LineR. R. Co 


do 


8.07 


34558 


do 


286.46 


34559 


do 


029.36 


34560 


do ^ 


109.07 


34561 


do 


40.86 


34562 


Sumpter Valley Ry. Co 


do 


1,730.79 
20.96 


34563 


do 


do 


34564 


Tonopah <& Goldfteld R. R. Co 


do 


1,087.68 
574.36 


34565 


Chesapeake Beach Ry . Co 


do 


34566 


Ralei^ & Charleston R. R. Co 


do 


764.60 


34567 
34668 


H. H. Dean, owner, Oeorgia Coast & 

Piedmont R. R. Co. 
do 


do 

do. . 


l,47La6 
718.30 


34569 
34570 


Apalachicola Northern R. R. Co 

do 


do 

do 


1,14a 97 
31L64 


34571 


Tremont & Gulf Rv. Co 


do 


884.40 


34572 


Midland Terminally. Co 


do 


574. 4S 


34573 


Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Co 


do 


1.6M.53 


34574 
34575 
34676 
34677 


Pacific & Idaho Northern Ry. Co 

Washington, Idaho & Montana Ry. Co. . 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia R. R. Co. 
Sumpter Valley Ry. Co 


do 

do 

do 

....>do 


1,939.43 
l,«0i73 
8,08148 
8,007.91 


34578 


do '-..'. 


do 


84579 
34580 


Tonopah A Goldfteld R. R. Co 

do. 


do 

do 


1,09L35 
77QiiS 




Total 








68,100.83 


34681 

34582 
84683 


Charles H. Rhoades, Waterboro Center, 
Me. 

George H. Fields, Tiffany, N. Dak 

liillft F. B^riMv, Arcwlffr, R T 


do 

do 


m8 

IMS 
1918 


i&ao 

L81 
LIS 




Total 








2L58 




Wilbur C. Dayton, Akron, Ohio 

H. Feigenbaum, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Zacharfah T. Fitzpatrick, Macon, Ga... 
E. W. Fought, Fremont, Ohio 


City delivery carriers 


1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 

ma 

1920 
1920 
1990 
. 1920 
1990 
1930 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1990 
1030 
1930 
1920 
1930 
1990 
1920 
1930 




34684 


2L84 


34585 
34586 


do 

do 


14.61 
8&S6 


34587 


do 


37.72 


34588 


U. Herbert Carlaugh, Dayton, Oliio 


do 


37.06 


34589 
34590 
34591 


Julius A. Hatchtminn,New Vork, N. Y. 

Geo. W. Hitchcock, Peoria, lU 

Wm. J. Hope, Rutherford, N. J 


do 

do 

do 


oato 

37.73 
SSL 18 


34592 


Joseph Hubpman, Seattle, Wash 


do 


4L36 




Chas. Hurfbut, Johnson City, N. Y 


do 


10.15 


34594 


Harry E. James, St. Ivouis, Mo 


..do 


0&56 


84505 
34596 
84597 


M.V.Klinraohr, Rutherford, N.J 

B. W. McOlnnls, Birmingham, Ala 

Carl J. A. Peterson, Moniclair, N.J 


do 

do 

do 


4135 

45.8S 
14.10 


84598 


Arthur J. Bees, New Castle, Pa 


do 


32.18 


84590 


Albert W. Saugbush, Buffalo, N. Y 


do 


88.48 


84600 


Wm. A. Silke, Akron, Oliio 


do 


ML 36 


34601 


Howard J. Smith, Lockport, N. Y 


.do 


4&13 


84602 


William M. Sullivan, Akron, Ohio 


do 


17.47 


34603 


Robert J. Wellert, Elyria, Ohio 


....dD 


llw30 


34604 


Herman H. Zollinger, Fort Wayne, Ind.. 

C, B Wftlte, Alrrnn, Ohin 


do 


22.18 


84605 


do 


39.39 




Total.... 








004b 94 


84606 


Lewis S. Cass, San Diego, Calif. 

Howard R. Frackor, San Diego, Calif. . . 


City delivery carriers , . 


1916-17 
191&-17 
1916-17 
1918-17 
19UV-17 


79.41 


84607 


do 


16L40 


84608 


H. M. Pendergast, San Franc&co, Calif . . 
Charles C. Crouch, Washington, D. C. . . 
J. C. Frederick Beyer, Chicago, HI 


do 


234.02 


84609 
84610 


do 

do 


97.8J 
288L81 
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Clamu aUowed by the Auditor for the Fort Office De^ 
ing OffieSj PoU Office Department . 



TtmerUy and by the Oeneral Account- 
'" Qtmued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Nameofdalmant. 


Appropriation (hmi which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year In 
which the 
expend!- 
tyre was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


S4tll 


POST OFFICE department- 
Cod tinued. 

POSTAL 8BETICB— oontiiiaed. 

Edward William DanMs, Chfteago, m... 
James K. Phipps. Peoria, 111 


City delivery eurien 


1916-17 
1916-17 
1916-17 
1916-17 

1916-17 
1916-17 
1916-17 
1916-17 
1916-17 
1916-17 


1222.09 


MS13 


do 


211.97 


d46l3 


C. 8. WUtsey, Dtt Moines, Iowa 


do 


111. 78 


SI614 


Edmund J. Riordan, Grand B^^* 
Herbert L. Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebr 


do 


225.27 


34615 


do 


171.98 


84616 
34617 


Albert W. Sangbush, Buflalo. N. Y 

John F. Teeed^ Utica. N. Y 


do 

...do 


76.88 
16167 


3461& 


George J. Baenin'g, Cincinnati, Ohio 

William A. Wolf, Cleveland, Ohio 

Theron S. Stewart, Toledo, Ohio 


do 


165.03 


X 


do 


221.67 


do 


225.27 




Totol 








2,569.96 




Postmaster. Washineton. D, Cr....T^-»r 


Indemnities, International 

mall. 
do 


1912 

1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1918 
1918 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1918 
1913 
1913 
1913 
19M 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 




34621 


2.10 


34623 


D. Trantos.. 


5.00 


84623 


fltm Tmhalolos , . 


do 


9l65 


84624 


do 


do 


9l65 


84026 




. ...do 


9l65 


84826 


K Batam 


do 


9l66 


34027 


Peter BlKKTam 


.... do 


9.65 


84628 


ClarMV* >fenaki> 


do 


9l65 


84629 


do 


do 


9.65 


840BO 


do 


do 


9.66 


8I6U^ 


Horace Soordas 


do 


9.65 


84682 


JimManos 


do 


9l65 


84688 


John 0. Nosmer 


do 


1.68 


84684 


Postmaster, Washington, D. C 


do 


9l81 


84186 


Salainon B, EskoTa.". , . . '. 


do 


9.66 


84686 


Ramuel Schleimer 


do. 


9.66 


84687 


alaar 


do 


9.65 


84688 


M.NtannberK. 


do 


9l65 


84639 


If. TUxrnhftng 


do 


9.65 


«^^^^<> 


UftT nATfihiGi^ 


do 


9.65 


84641 


Salvator Dicdb 


.. ..do 


9i65 


84642 


Ad<dph Troppauer 


do 


2.50 


84648 


lAryAn- Art CvT . , . . 


. do 


L76 


84644 


Fran^R^ittkay. .X .... 


do 


5wQ0 


84646 


LiborloVeoehi''. 


. do 


9.66 


8«646 




do 


9.65 


84647 




. .do 


9.65 


84648 


VVrgfHn Ouft^lWlO 


do 


5.00 


84649 


Rodoo FiJoonttti. ... ^ ^ . . ... .. 


. .do 


6.00 


84660 




do 


9.65 


84161 


Tnt4M^m^nm iibiiDiifactiires Co 


. do 


19.30 


MOBS 


W.D.Bentley 


do 


5.00 


840B8 


Btagio litppn. . 


. do 


9.66 


84664 


Oeusepm'Lombairdo 4 a 4. X X 


:::::do::::::::::::::::::::::::; 


9.66 


84666 


Josepl^^orio 


do 


5.00 


84666 


Maria MeleC^iasso 


do 


2.00 


346S7 


Dcmmlco Pocraro. . . 


do 


9.65 


840S8 


Bteflnta Aifsmita ..... x . ....... 


.do 


2.00 


840B9 


James Stallone 


do 


9.G6 


84860 


Vincenio Restaino . . u 


. .do 


9.66 




Total 








322.06 




Ella MfiOatc^b 


Indemnities, domestic mall. . . 


1916 

1920 
1920 
1990 
1920 

1920 
1920 
19» 




34661 


5.18 




ViMfH TAYodft , 




84662 


57.98 


34663 


N. H. Scmggs 


do 


15.44 


84064 


-^47^ Harrington..... 


do 


17.50 


34666 


Frank Ranciall and Clarence Three 

Stars, surs. 
Edwart W. MoUart 


do 


U0.5B 


34666 


do 


22.99 


84007 




do 


153.32 


84606 


Ernest Walken 


do 


86.00 




Total 








47L76 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 



Claims allowed bjf the Auditor for the Post Offiu Department, and bp the General Account' 
ing Office, Post Office Department Division— Continxxed, 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Amount. 


34669 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT- 
Continued. 

POSTAL SEKYICE— continued. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co 


Electric and cable car service. . 
do 


1915 
1916 


I7&83 


34670 


do .". 


2S.O0 




Total 








lOEL^ 




Western Union Telecranh Co 


Railway Mail Service, mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 
do 


1918 
1918 




34671 


.25 


34672 


do 


.20 




Total 








.45 




O. C. WilUams, WiUs Point, Tex 

do 


Rent, Ught, and fuel 


1917 
1918 
1916 




34673 


loaoo 


34674 


do 


loaoD 


34675 


do 


do 


75.00 




Total 








275.00 




Edgar Battle, Seattle. Wash 


Rural Delivery Service 

do 

dn 

....do 


1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 
191$ 
1918 




34676 


4&no 


84677 
34678 
34679 


W.^. Floyd, LitUe Rock, Ark 

Charles A. McCabe. Nashville. Tenn .... 
Edgar Battle, Seattle, Wash 


18.00 

laoo 

48L00 


34680 
34681 


J.P7HardY,Fan?o, N.Dak 

Charles A. McC^be, Nashville, Tenn 


do 

do 


67.10 
2k 00 




Total 








215.10 




The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co 

Illinois Central R. R. Co 


Freight on stamped paper and 
mall bags. 
...do 


1917 
1917 




34682 
34683 


6.68 
&05 




Total 








13.73 




Stephen B. Morrissey, Audubon, Iowa.. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 


Clerks, first and second class 
post offices. 

Electric power. Mght. etc 


1918 




34684 


4flL52 


34685 


1921 


137.10 









RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT, AND BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT DIVISION. 

Railroad transportation $58,106^83 

C<»npensation to postmasters 2L58 

City deU^ery carriers, 1920 664.94 

City delivery carriers, 1916-17 2,509.96 

Indemnity, international mail , , 322.06 

Indenmities. domestic mail 6.18 

Star Route Service 471.78 

Electric and cable car service 108.83 

Railway Mail Service, miscellaneous expenses .45 

Rent, light, and fuel 275.00 

Rural Delivery Service 216il0 

Freight on stamped paper and mail bags 13.73 

Clerks, first and secona class post offices 49. S2 

Electric power, light, etc 137.10 

Total "Deficiency in postal revenues (certified claims) " payable from General Treasury. . 62,957. 03 

SUMMARY OF CLAIMS. 



Legislative 

Bzecutiye: 

Committee on Public Infonnation.. 
War Trade Board 



1533.37 
239.40 



Department of State: 

Civil 31,457.27 

Foreign intercourse 160,404.97 



157.68 



772.77 



191.862.21 
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SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY. 61 

Treasury Department: 

Internal revenue $4,673.71 

Miscellaneous ., 18.389.89 

$23,063.60 

Independent offices: 

State, War, and Navy Department buildings 78.51 

Smithsonian Institution 4.63 

Interstate Commerce Commission 45.86 

United States Shippine Board 160.81 

Food and Fuel Administrations 944.75 

1,284.46 

District of Columbia 1,800.62 

War Department: 

Civil. 27.05 

Military Establishment 327,518.30 

327,645.36 

Navy Department: 

Civil 10.85 

Naval Establishment 134,409.81 

134,420166 

Interior Department: 

avil 2,052.68 

Pensions 96.00 

Indians 1,829.36 

3,977.93 

Department of Agriculture 393.98 

Department of Commerce 40,999.73 

Department of Labor 321.45 

Department of Justice 2,087.13 

Post Office Department: Postal Service 62,957.03 

Total 790,994.43 

C 
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67th Congress,) SENATE. jDoomiENT 

Ist Session. ) [ No. 65. 



EXPENSES OF THE CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION 

OF ARMAMENT. 



COMMUNICATION 

FSOlf THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRANSMITTINa 

AN BSTIMATE OF APPBOPBIATION BBaUIBBD BY THE STATE DE- 
PABnCBNT TO DEFEAT THE EXPENSES OF THE CONFEEENCE 
ON THE LIMITATION OF ABKAMENT TO ASSEMBLE IN WAAHINGk 
TON NOVEMBBB 11, 1021. 



AtrauBT 15, 1921. — ^Bead, referred to the Committee on AppropriationB, and ordered 

to be printed. 



The White House, 

WashingtoTiy August 15, 1921. 
The Peescdent of the Senate. 

Sib: I have the honor tx) transmit herewith for the consideration 
of Congress an estimate of appropriation in the sum of $200,000, 
required by the State Department to defray the expenses of tJie 
conference on the limitation of armament, which is to assemble in 
Washington on November 11, 1921. 

There is inclosed herewith for the information of Congress copy 
of a letter from the Undersecretary of State of the 15th instant, ex- 
plaining the necessity for this appropriation. In the statement of 
reasons set forth by the Undersecretarv of State I concur, and recom- 
mend the appropnation as being in the public interest. 

There is also inclosed copy df the formal invitation to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan to participate in the conference, 
llespectfully, 

Wabben G. Habdinq. 
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2 expenses of conference on limitation of armament. 

Department of State, 

WashingtoUy August IS, 1921. 
Hon. Charles G. Dawes, 

Director oftJie Bureau of (he Budget, 

WashingtoTij D. C. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith an estimate for an 
appropriation of $200,000 to defray the expenses of the conference 
on the limitation of armament, in connection with which Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions will also be discussed, which is to assemble 
in Washington on November 11, 1921. 

The purposes of the conference are clearly set forth in the formal 
invitation to attend, which was issued by the President to certain 
Governments on August 11, 1921, a copv of which is inclosed here- 
with. The estimate has been prepared after full consideration of 
the minimum requirements whicn this Government will have to meet, 
including the organization of a secretariat general for the conference, 
the maintenance of an adecjuate American delegation, together with 
the preparation of information and material which it will be absolutely 
necessary to have available to assure the successful operation of the 
conference. At the same time I feel it is necessarv to call attention 
to the fact that it is impossible at this date to calculate in advance 
the charges which will have to be met in the matter of printing. 
I must also point out that the estimate is based upon the sessions of 
the conference covering a period of only two months. If the sessions 
are prolonged beyond that period^ it will no doubt prove necessary 
to secure an additional appropriation. 

In orde# that the requisite preliminary steps in the organization 
ma^ be taken at once, it is necessary that the appropriation be made 
available at the earliest practicable date. 

For the Secretary of State: 

Henry P. Fletcher, 

Urideraecretary. 

TEXT OF FORMAL INVTTATION TO GREAT BRITAIN, FRANOE, HALT, AND 
JAPAN TO PARTICIPATE IN A CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARM- 
AMENT, IN CONNECTION WITH WHICH PACIFIC AND FAR EASTERN 
QUESTIONS WILL ALSO BE DISCUSSED. 

The. President is deeply gratified at the cordial response to his 
Bu^estion that there should be a conference on the subject of limita- 
tion of armament, in connection with which Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions should also be discussed. 

Productive labor is staggering imder an economic burden too 
heavy to be borne unless the present vast public expenditures are 
greatly reduced. It is idle to look for stability, or the assurance of 
social justice, or the security of peace, while wasteful and unproduc- 
tive outlays deprive effort of itsiust reward and defeat the reason- 
able expectation of progress. Tne enormous disbursements in the 
rivalries of armaments manifestly constitute the greater part of the 
encumbrance upon enterprise and national prospenty; ana avoidable 
or extravagant expense of this nature is not only without economic 
justification but is a constant menace to the peace of the world 
rather than an assurance of its preservation. Yet there would seem 
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EXPENSES OF CONFERENCJE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT. 8 

to be no ground to expect the halting of these mcreasmg outlays 
unless the powers most largely concerned find a satisfactory basis 
for an agreement to effect their limitation. The time is believed to 
be opportune for these powers to approach this subject directly and 
in comerence; and while, in the discussion of limitation of armament, 
the question of naval armament may naturally have first place, it has 
been thought best not to exclude Questions pertainiE^ to other 
armament to the end that all practicable measures of relief mav have 
appropriate consideration, it may also be found advisable to 
formulate proposals by which in the interest of humanity the use of 
new agencies of warfare may be suitably controlled. 

It is, however, quite clear that there can be no final assurance of 
the peace of the world in the absence of the desire for peace, and the 
prospect of reduced armaments is not a hopeful one unless this desire 
nnds expression in a practical effort to remove causes of misunder- 
standing and to seek ground for agreement as to principles and their 
application. It is the earnest wish of this Government that, through 
an interchange of views with the facilities afforded by a conference, it 
may be possible to find a solution of Pacific and Far Eastern prob- 
lems, of uncfuestioned importance at this time; that is, such common 
understandings with respect to matters which have been and are of 
international concern as may serve to promote enduring friendship 
among our peoples. 

It is not the purpose of this Government to attempt to define the 
scope of the discussion in relation to the Pacific and Far East, but 
rather to leave this to be the subject of suggestions to be exchanged 
btefore the meeting of the conference, in tne expectation that the 
spirit of friendship and a cordial appreciation of the importance of 
tne elimination of sources of controversy will govern the final decision. 

Accordingly, in pursuance of the proposal which has been made, 
and in the light of the gracious indication of its acceptance, the 
President invites the Government of Great Britain to participate in 
a conference on the subject of limitation of armament, m connection 
with which Pacific and Far Eastern questions will also be discussed, 
to be held in Washington on the 11th day of November, 1921. 



Estimates of appropriations required for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 192$, 

by the Department of State. 

Conference on the subject of limitation of annament: To enable the United 
States Government suitably to participate in the conference on the sub- 
iec't of the limitation of annament to be held in the city of Washington and 
for the compensation of deleo;ates or other representatives, clerks, and 
employees, including personal services in the District of Columbia, not- 
wimstanding the provisions of any other act, expenses of transportation, 
subsistence, printing in English and other languages (including publica- 
tion of the proceedings), stationery and supplies, entertainment of dele- 
gates, and such other objects as the President may deem necessary, to be 
disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of State, $200,000, or as 
much thereof as may be necessary (submitted) $200, 000 

o 
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67th CoNOBEss,) SENATE. . J Dooumbnt 

l8t Setaion. j ( No. 67. 



EMERGENCY APPROPRIATION FOR THE DYE AND 
CHEMICAL SECTION, DIVISION OF CUSTOMS. 



COMMUNICATION 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

A STTPrLBlCBKTAL SSTZMATB OF APPROPRIATION FOR THE DYE 
AND OHBiaCAL SECTION, DIVISION OF CUSTOMS, TRBASTTRY 
DBPARTKENT. 



August 19, 1921. — Referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

printed. 



The White House, 

Washington J August 18, 1921. 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit for the consideration of Con- 

S'ess a supplemental appropriation for the Division of Customs, 
ye and Cnemical Section, in the amount of $7,000. The greater 
{>ortion of this amount is required to meet pay rolls and the balance 
or the payment of traveling expenses necessary in making inves- 
tigation ?. 

By the ''Dye and chemical control act, 1921" (42 Stat. 18 and 
19), Congress authorized the transfer of imexpended balances under 
the War Trade Board Section, Department of State, for the use 
of the Treasury Department in continuing the work being per- 
formed by the War Trade Board Section. Under this authoriza- 
tion the sum of $6,356.76 was transferred to the credit of the Dye 
and Chemical Section, Division of Customs, 1921. The unexpended 
balance was not available for the service of 1922. But under a 
decision of the comptroller general, dated July 5, 1921, $2,635.19 
of the amoimt so transferred was made available for the service of 
the fiscal year 1922, up to August 27, 1921, the close of the three- 
months period of control provided in the act of May 27, 1921, above 
referred to. This appropriation is exhausted. A bill is now pend- 
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2 EMERGENCY APPROPRIATION FOR DIVISION OF CUSTOMS. 

ing which, if it becomes a law, will extend the activities of the Dye 
and Chemical Section to January 1, 1922, but without carrying any 
appropriation therefor. 

It IS assumed from this that Congress desires to continue the 
activities of the Dye and Chemical Section under this act, and an 
emergency is thus created which will require an appropriation. 
As such emergency exists on account of laws enacted after the passage 
of the regular appropriation bills, no further explanation under 
section 203 (a) of the budget and accounting act seems necessary, 
or indeed possible. 
Respectfully, 

Warren Q. Harding. 



Estimates of approprioHans reayired/or the service of the fiscal year ending Jtme SOy 19St, 
hy the Treasury DepwrtmerU, 



DIVISION OF CUSTOMS. 



Dye and Chemical Section, Division of Customs: 

For expenses of the Dye and Chemical Section, Division of Ciistoms. for 
the fiscal year 1922 (act of May 27, 1921, vol. 42, pp. 18-19, sec. 501). . '$7,000 

1 No a£propriatl<m was provided for the Dye and Chemical Section, Dtvidon of Customs, for the flKal 



years 1921 and 1922, the act of May 27, 1921, authorizing the transfer of unexpended balances under U» 
war Trade Board Section, Department of State, 1921, for the use of the Treasury Department, in om- 
tinning the work being performed by the War Trade Board Section. Under this authocuation the sum of 
16,353.76 was transferred to the credit of "Dye and Chemical Section, Division of Customs, 1921,'* and Itter, 
under a decision of the Comptroller General, dated July 5, 1921, 12,635.19 of the amount so transferred wts 
made available for the ser\'ice of the fiscal year 1922, up to Aug. 27, 1921, the dose of the three-month 
period of control provided in the act of May 27, 1921. 
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67th Congress, ) SENATE. f Document 

Ut Season. ] \ No. 68. 



AN ACT SUPPLEMENTAL TO THE NATIONAL PEOHIBI- 

TION ACT. 



Mr. Sterling submitted the following 

CONFEKENCE KEPOKT ON THE BILL H. K. 7294, " AN ACT SUPPLE- 
MENTAL TO THE NATIONAL PBOHIBITION ACT." 



AuousT 19 (calendar day, August 20), 1921. — Ordered to be printed. 



The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill H. R. 7294, 
" An act supplemental to the national prohibition act," having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows : 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 14. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendment to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 10, and agree to said Senate amendment. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 17, 18 and 19, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed in the amendment of the House to 
the amendment of the Senate insert the following : 

Sec, 6, That any oificer^ agent^ or employee of the United States 
engaged in the enforcement of this Act^ or the National Prohibition 
Act^ or any other law of the United States, who shall search a/ny 
private dwellina as defined in the National Prohibition Act^ and 
occupied as suck dwelling^ without a wai^ant directing such search^ 
or who while so engaged shall without a search warrant mdHciously 
and without reasonable cause search any other building or property^ 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
he fined for a first offense not more than $lfiOO^ and for a subsequent 
offense not more than $lfiOO or imprisoned not more than one year^ 
or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Whoever not being an officer^ agent, or employee of the United 
States shall falsely represent himself to be such officer, agent, or 
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2 AN ACT SUPPLEMENTAL TO THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT. 

employee cmd in sxich assumed character shall arrest or detain am/g 
person^ or shall in amy manner search the person^ buildings^ or other 
property of any person^ shall be deemed ouUty of a misdemsanor 
and upon conviction thereof shaU be punished by a fine of not more 
than $lfiOO^ or imprisoned for not more than one year^ or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 
And the House agree to the same. 

Thomas Sterling, 
Knute Nelson, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Andrew J. Volstead, 
Hatton W. Sumners. 
Man/igers on the part of the House. 
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67th Cokgkess, ) SENATE. J Document 

l8t Sessum. f J No. 69. 



ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPENSES. 



COMMUNICATION 

rSOH THE 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRAI78MITTINQ 

AN ESTIMATE OF APPBOPIIIATION BEQITIItED BY THE TBBASX7BY 
DEPABTMENT FOB ADMINISTBATIVB EXPENSES FOB FISCAL 
YEAB 1922. 



August 19 (calendar day, August 20), 1921. —Referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 



The White House, 
Washington, August 80, 1921. 
The President of the Senate: 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of 
Confess an estimate of an appropriation in the sum of $100,000 
required by the Treasury Department for administrative expenses 
for the fiscal year 1922 not hitherto anticipated. The estimate is 
summarized as follows: 

For all necessary expenses, as may be authorized by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in connection with the administration and enforcement of the 
customs laws and regulations and the consideration of pending legislation, 
including the employment of any necessary officers and other employees 
in the District oi Columbia, and the several collection districts, to be 
available during the fiscal year 1922 (submitted) $100, 000 

This appropriation becomes necessary by reason of a law enacted 
after the passage of the regular appropnation bills, and the new tariff 
bill now pending (H. R. 7456). It is assumed that the expert in- 
vestigations preliminary to the passage of the pending tariff Dill can 
be made through the facilities provided by the Tariff Commission. 
Respectfully, 

Warren Q. Hardino. 

Estimates of approprUuions reauiredfor the service of the fiscal year ending June 30^ 19tt, 
oy the Treasury Department. 

Customs Service: For all necessary expenses, as may be authorized by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in connection with tiie administration and 
enforcement of the customs laws and regulations and the consideration of 
pending legislation, including the employment of any necessary oflScers 
and other employes in the District of Columbia, and the several collec- 
tion districts, to be available during the fiscal year 1922 (submitted) $100. 000 

S D-^7- 1— vol 9 67 Q 
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67th Congress,) SENATE. (Document 

ht Session. J ( No. 71. 



ACTS OF THE TENTH LEGISLATUBE OF PORTO RIOO. 



MESSAGE 

FBOM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRANSMirnNO, 

PCBSUANT TO IJLW, COPIES OF ACTS AND BBSOLT7TIONS OF 
THB TENTH LEaiSIJLTTTBE OF POBTO BICO DTTBINa ITS FIRST 
SESSION. 



Sbptbmbbb 24, 1921.— Read; referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions and message ordered to be printed. 



To ike Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 23 of the act of Congress, approved March 
2, 1917, entitled ''An act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes, I transmit herewith copies of certain 
acts and resolutions enacted by the Tenth Legislature of Porto Rico 
during its first session (Feb. 14 to June 28, 1921, inclusive). 

These acts and resolutions have not previously been transmitted 
to Congress and none of them has been printed. 

Wakeen G. Harding. 

The White House, September 21, 1921. 
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67tb G0NORB88 ) 
Ut Se$sion j 



SENATE 



j Document 
t No. 74 



POSTAL SERVICE 



Report 



OP THE 



Joint Commission on Postal Service 



suBMirriNC 



RECOMMENDATIONS RELATIVE TO 
ADDITIONAL POSTAL FACILITIES AT 
CHICAGO, ILL., AND BOSTON, MASS. 



w 



PRESENTED BY MR. TOWNSEND 
October 20 (calendar day, October 27), 1921. —Ordered to be printed 



WASHINGTON 

GOVERNMENT PRINTINO OFFICE 

1921 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON POSTAL SERVICE. 



To the Senate and House of Repreaentativea : 

Pursuant to section 6 of the Post Office appropriation act approved 
April 24. 1920, creating a joint commission or the Senate and the 
House 01 Representatives to investigate aU present and prospective 
methods of handling, dispatching, transmitting, and delivering the 
mails, etc., and to report to the Congress its findings and recommen- 
dations, this report is submitted on the investigations thus far made 
by the commission in respect to these matters, and supplementarv to 
the reports previously made to the Congress, February 24, 1921 (cal- 
endar day, Feb. 26, 1921), and July 26, 1921 (calendar day, July 29, 

Early in the consideration of the subjects included in the scope 
of the investigation to be made by the commission it was seen that 
the paramoxmt necessity was an investigation of the conditions pre- 
vailing in, and the facilities required at, the great distributing cen* 
ters of the Postal Service, upon the efficiency of which the satisfac- 
tory operation of the Postal Service is largely dependent. 

Accordingly surveys were instituted and have been carefully made 
under the direction of the commission both by efficiency engineers 
employed for the purpose and by postal experts of the facilities 
available and required at New York, Chicago, and Boston. Also a 
survey is in progress at the Brooklyn and Philadelphia offices. 

It IS believed that if the standard of efficiency can be raised at 
these great centers, and at certain other stategic points, such as 
St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco, Omaha, and St. Paul, much 
will be accomplished in elevating the standard of the Postal Service. 

The survey has disclosed a lamentable lack of facilities for the 
adequate handling of the mails at several of the points investigated, 
and also that during the war and subsequent thereto certain im- 
portant factors of the service, such as the sea post and the harbor- 
boat service at New York, were permitted to lapse, though essential 
for the efficient transportation and handling of the mails. 

Further it has been disclosed by the investigations that certain 
offices and stations are inadequate for the work at hand, due to the 
enormous increase in the volume of the mails, which has not been 
met, possibly owing to war conditions, either by the construction 
of new buildings or the extension of the old ones. 

It has been found also that the growth of the parcels-post system, 
which was incorporated with the mail service without sufficient 
prior preparation, has been the cause of great embarrassment. It 
has been made plain that changes in the methods of handling this 
class of matter have become necessary, and means have been sought 
whereby it can be handled at a minimum of expense, and so segre- 
gated as not to interfere with the expeditious disposition of the 
letter mails. 
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4 REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON POSTAL SERVICE. 

SPECIAL INVESTiaATION OF PABCEL POST AT ST. PAXJIi, MINK. 

Special investigation was made by the commission touchins: the 
methods and cost of delivering parcel post in the city of St. TPaul, 
particular attention being given to the feature of local stores' parcels 
deliveries. 

As a result of this investigation it was ascertained that there was 
a general average loss of one-half cent per parcel on stores' parcels 
at the ordinary parcel-post postage rate (or about $5,000 per year). 

By virtue of the C. O. D. and money order fees paid by the stores, 
however, there is a resultant general average net profit of about 1 
cent per parcel on the stores' business (or alK)ut $12,000 oer year) . 

The profit on the stores' business is the result of the U. O. D. and 
money order revenue on this business, and also because the principal 
department stores work their own mail to a great extent, thus saving 
labor at the main post ofiice. Without these averages there would be a 
loss on handling this business of at least one-half cent per parceL 

THE SEA-POST SERVICE. 

The survey under the direction of the commission was first insti- 
tuted in New York City. It was found that the sea-post service, which 
grior to the war had been in operation between the United States and 
Ireat Britain, Germany prance, the Canal Zone, and Porto Rico 
had been discontinued. While this service was in operation it pro- 
vided for the distribution of letters by sea-post clerks while the mails 
were in transit from port to port. Under this system, by the time 
the vessels arrived at New York, a large percentage, if not all of the 
letters and prints, had been distributed, and it was practicable to 
promptly dispatch them to the principal cities for which they were 
intended and without the delay which otherwise would have been 
incident to their distribution after arrival. 

The value of the service to the business interests of the country 
was clearly evident, and the matter was taken up with the Post Office 
Department, with the result that service has been resumed, in part, 
and will be extended as opportunity offers. 

As an example of what has been accomplished by the resumption 
of this service, it may be cited that on a recent occasion the mail from 
the steamship George Washington arrived at New York as late in 
the day as 11.25 a. m., but as it had been fully made up in transit, it 
was nevertheless practicable to effect delivery by the carriers on the 
same day. A corresponding saving in time is made in the case of 
letters for distribution throughout the country, train connections 
being practicable that but for this service could not be made. 

STEAMBOAT HARBOR MAIL SERVICE. 

Supplementary to the seapost service, and of great importance in 
expediting Uie disposition of incoming mails to all parts of the 
United States was the steamboat harbor mail service. The purpose 
of this service was to meet incoming vessels bv harbor boats at 
(quarantine, to remove the mails from such vessels, and to transmit 
it by harbor boats to docks in the vicinity of the post office or the 
different railroads by which they were forwarded to their desti- 
natioB. 
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The service was discontinued during the war, but the investiga- 
tion of the commission showed the necessity for reestablishing it, 
and the department has entered into a contract with the New York 
Central Railroad imder which the service is rendered bj this com- 
pany at cost, with an estimated advance in the disposition of the 
mails of from 5 to 20 hours. 

INCREASED MAIL FACILITIES AT NEW YOBK. 

The investigation made disclosed that the great growth of the 
mail service, which in the case of the New York office is shown by 
the figures given below, had outstripped the facilities, and that there 
was pressing necessity for additional space, not only at the main 
office and at the City Hall Station, which is one of the principal 
units of the New York office, but at certain of the very important 
terminals and branches. 



Tear. 


Revenae. 


Increase 
over pre- 
vious year. 


1917 


$36,100,575.24 
41,408,226.27 
46,110,885.65 
53,301,498.91 


Percent. 
7 


1918 


14 


1919 


11 


1920. . 


15 







The commission, after investigation by the engineers and the 
postal experts, made a personal inspection of the situation, visiting 
New York City and inspecting the general office, all of the great 
terminals and many of the stations. Also it held a public hearing 
at which many of the principal patrons of the mail service appeared. 

It was determined as a result of this inspection and of the investi- 
gations mentioned that the difficulties of the situation could best be 
met by the construction of a new building immediately adjacent to 
the present general post office, to extend iiom Thirty-first Street to 
Thirty-third Street, and from the present general post office west to 
Ninth Avenue. 

The area selected is owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and it 
is proposed to construct the new building over the present trackage 
of this company. The site has strategic importance incidental to the 
following factors : 

(a) It is immediately adjacent to the present general post office, 
and when constructed will become practically a part thereof. 

(6) It will be practicable to load and unload mail cars immediately 
beneath the building and to receive and dispatch them over the en- 
tire Pennsylvania system, including the Long Island Railroad. 

(c) The site is in the center of a great business development and in 
practically the heart of New York. 

(d) The site is also in close proximity to the New York Central 
tracfa, where it is proposed, as will be shown later, to construct an 
additional building for the disposition of parcels post and for the 
requirements of the Railway Mail Service terminal. 

The fact that the railroad company, if the site is acquired by pur- 
chase or rental, will require to retain its track privileges, and that 
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6 REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON POSTAL SERVICE. 

the price asked has been regarded as high, has necessitated negotia- 
tions on the part of the Post Office Department which are likely to be 
more or less prolonged. The Postmaster General has reported 
within a few days that negotiations are in progress, and it is antici- 
pated that eventually arrangements can be made that will be satis- 
factory alike to the Government and to the owners of the land. 

The investigation made at New York showed the further necessity 
of a new Railway Mail Service terminal in which it would be prac- 
ticable to make better segregation of parcels post and other bulky 
mail than is possible at this time, and to relieve the Grand Central 
post-office station and the Grand Central Terminal post office, which 
are adjacent to the tracks of the New York Central and to the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroads. Additional facilities for 
this point are greatly needed. 

The site proposed is on the south side of Thirtieth Street, east of 
Tenth Avenue, and has an area of approximately 100 by 600 feet. 
This was offered to the Government by the New York Central Rail- 
road on a rental basis, a building to be constructed thereon with pro- 
vision for trackage on the street level or upon the first level above the 
street in the event of the present trackage being elevated under a 
proposed plan of improvement. 

The Post Office Department has been negotiating with the railroad 
company, and from statements made by the Postmaster General and 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General at a hearing held by the 
commission October 4, 1921, it is thought that very shortly terms 
acceptable to the Government may be obtained. 

THE CITY HALL STATION. 

There is also pressing necessity for the relief of the City Hall Sta- 
tion of the New York office. The situation here is an exceedingly 
complex one. The station is in a Federal building occupiedjointly 
by Federal courts, the district attorney, and the post office. It is on 
land which originally formed part of a city park, and that was 
deeded to the Government for postal and court purposes exclusively. 
A movement has developed in New York City to secure the return 
of the land to the municipality, and to have the municipality deed 
to the Government in exchange therefor a certain piece of land which 
is owned by the city and which is designed to be utilized in connec- 
tion with a plan for a civic center. Negotiatons between the Gov- 
ernment and a committee representing the municipality, the commit- 
tee consisting of the mayor of New York City, the president of the 
Borough of Manhattan, and the controller of the city of New 
York, are now in progress, and until the result of these negotiations 
are reported by the Postmaster General it is proposed to suspend fur- 
ther action. 

CHICAGO. 

The importance of Chicago from the postal standpoint is second 
only to that of New York City. Efficiency of the service in New 
York and Chicago on account of the enormous volume of business 
handled and the number of persons affected is a national concern. 
The survey of the facilities at Chicago discloses that the general post 
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office under the present system of centralized handling of the mails is 
inadequate, that the personnel is overworked, and that the mails are 
congested. A new railway mail terminal is under construction, how- 
ever, which will be erected on an area approximately 796 feet long by 
75 feet wide. This site is in close proximity to the new Union Station 
which is now likewise in course of construction. Though this termi- 
nal is designed primarily as a Railway Mail Service terminal and 
for the segregation of parcels post and bulky matter it will afford a 
very large measure of relief to the Chicago main office. It is further 
proposed to relieve the situation at the main office by the removal 
therefrom of a department of the Federal reserve bank, which now 
occupies quarters m the building that were formerly utilized by the 
United States Subtreasury. and which will be vacated upon the com- 
pletion of a building whicn is being constructed for the Federal re- 
serve bank. The space to be released it is proposed to assign to the 
division of money orders of the Chicago office, for the purposes of 
which it is admirably suited. A further measure of relief, and 
which is regarded as of prime consequence, is to be brought about 
bj decentralization of the mails, of which it is only necessary to men- 
tion here that it is proposed to have many of the stations which are 
now forwarding their letters to the general office send them instead 
to the Englewood Station, to the Stock Yards Station, to Station D, 
and to Logan Square Station, or in the event that the Canal Street 
Station, which was recently released can be again secured, to utilize 
this instead of Station D and Logan Sauare Station. 

Much letter mail can be thus deflected at once, but in order to secure 
the full advantages of decentralization it will be necessary for the 
department to seek additional space for the different stations named, 
as set forth in detail in the surveys made. It is confidently believed 
that this plan will effect a very considerable economy both in the 
motor vehicle service and in the handling of the mails; that it will 
very greatly expedite the transmission of the mails, and effect a 
general betterment of the service not only in the city of Chicago but at 
all points exchanging mails with Chicago. 

THE WEST SIDE SITE. 

For many years there has been agitation in Chicago for a new 
general post office to be built upon a site where it would fit in with 
the plan of city development which is being carried out. The site 
suggested by the many advocates of this city development plan lies 
between the proposed new Union Station and the Northwest Station. 
The area that the Government has been urged to secure includes two 
square blocks, and is exceptionally valuable property. In 1912 
^H. R. 32909) an appropriation was voted by Congress of $1,750,000 
Tor the acquisition of a site for the Chicago office, but this sum has 
not yet been expended, and the evidence presented to the commission 
shows that it would be entirely inadequate for the area proposed. 
Furthermore the data obtained shows that if the plans of decen- 
tralization are worked out which have been outlined above, no such 
area will be required for very many years to come. While sympathy 
is felt with the desire of the advocates of the Chicago plan to secure 
a Federal building as a part of the civic center, it is felt that a single 
block would be sufficient to meet the requirements of the Postal Serv- 
ice, and that in view of the necessity for economy on the part of the 
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8 BEPORT OF THE JOINT COMMISSIOK OH POSTAL SEBVICB. 

Government in the present crisis, acquisition of this single block can 
well be deferred for the present at least. Provision should, however, 
be made for the erection of a building on one of the two blocks in- 
cluded in what is known as the West Side site not later than 1931. 

The plan of decentralization would utilize facilities in outlying 
sections, but strategically situated in respect to numerous postal 
stations, and where space could be obtained for postal purposes at 
more moderate rentals than are procurable in the centers of conges- 
tion and intensive development. 

STATIONS OF THE CHICAGO OFFICE. 

Complete data has been secured by the commission as to the pres- 
ent facilities and the requirements of all the stations of the Chicago 
office. Inasmuch as the stations with but one exception are in leased 

f)remises, it will be practicable at the expiration of the present 
eases, where additional facilities are required, for the department 
to secure whatever additional space is needed without legislative 
action. 

HOUBS OF SERVICE. 

The survey made discloses that the carrier stations of the Chicago 
office are open to the public until 6 p. m. only, though at New York 
and elsewhere, where somewhat similar requirements prevail, such 
stations are open for the transaction of business until 8 p. m. The 
curtailed hours in Chicago are believed to cause inconvenience to 
the public, and to reduce the normal volume of postal savings as 
well as other transactions. Certain stations have been selected, as 
previously indicated, as points for the distribution of mail and for 
the relief of the general post office. At these stations a large volume 
of business will oe done, and the commission recommends that the 
windows be kept open at all of these for the transaction of public 
business at least until 8 p. m. If there proves to be a demand, as it 
is believed there will be, for the facilities thus afforded, the hours 
for business should be extended for the public convenience at all the 
larger stations in the Chicago district. 

SCBEEN LINES. 

The survey shows that the public convenience has not been met in 
arranging the screen lines in the Chicago stations, in that adequate 
provision has not been made for the reception of parcel-post pack- 
ages, though provision has been retained!^ for the delivery of mail 
at the windows by carriers notwithstanding that there is no longer 
any necessity for it, the practice of thus delivering mail, which was 
confined to Sundays, having long since been discontinued. Altera- 
tions should be made at all stations now thus defectively equipped 
as quickly as circumstances permit, and where new stations are 
establi^ed present requiranents should be met. 

1CETH0D6 OF HANDUNQ MAIL HATTEB. 

The survey indicates that proper efforts are not being made to 
expedite the transmittal of letter mails for city delivery. Though the 
instructions of the Chicago office require that during delivery nours 
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letters received at the different stations, whether from collections or 
otherwise, be postmarked, and those intended for local delivery 
withheld from those intended for the general post office for distribu- 
tion and dispatch, that commonly the instructions are disregarded, 
with the result that letters are sent to the general post oflSce ana 
thereby long delayed, which should be delivered in the immediate 
vicinity of the point of origin. Further, connections are missed, 
though such would be practicable if proper distribution were made 
at the place of mailing. 

After the hour when the last delivery is made bv the carrier, no 
attempt whatever is ordinarily put forth to handle letters at the 
station of origin, but such are transmitted intact to the general post 
office, even though they may be deliverable close to tne point of 
deposit. 

In the case of bulky parcel-post matter, instead of making a 
primary separation of it at the station where it is first received, it 
IS forwarded intact to the general office or to the Quincy Street station. 
When forwarded to the general office it must again ordinarily be 
reforwarded to the Quincv Street station or to the Eleventh Street 
station. Good service calls for the initial separation of both letters 
and packages at the stations of first receipt^ and subsequent separa- 
tion m a large percentage of cases at the distributing points in the 
vicinity of such stations, which distributing points have been 
previously described. 

There is also manifest necessity for a readjustment of the collec- 
tion service, and of the motor vehicle schedules in conjunction with a 
more scientific handling of the mails at the Stations m order to put 
the service in Chicago on an up-to-date and efficient basis. 

SPECIAL DELIVERT AND BEGISTEBED MAIL BEING CONFUSED. 

The impression prevails among many patrons of the Postal Service 
that the use of the special delivery stamp insures an additional safe- 
guard for mail matter. 

This erroneous impression has been recognized by the Post Office 
Department, which has given publicity to the fact and by news items 
in the public press, and by the conspicuous posting in all post offices 
and stations of notices to that effect. 

SPECIAL SEBVIGS. 

It has been the practice of the Chicago office to give special prefer- 
ential service to large hotels located in the " loop " or business district 
and the Edgewater district. This special service consists of the de- 
livery of mail matter to hotels in addition to the regular scheduled 
carrier delivery service that is given other patrons located in the 
same section. Manifestly this is unfair to patrons who maintain 
homes or who live in smaller hotels or boarding houses and who do 
not enjoy like service. 

If the hotels now receiving this special service desire it, they should 
maintain it at their own expense, and this they can do by renting 
post-office boxes and having their messengers collect from these boxes 
at such hours during the night as they may care to. 
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CONDITIONS OF THE CHICAOO POST OFFICE. 

The surveys of both the efficiency en^eers and of the postal ex- 
perts show that the sanitary conditions in the Chicago office are bad, 
that the swing rooms are inadequate, and that the building is un- 
clean. It is feared from the data collected that the morale of tne force 
must suffer and efficiency be impaired 1^ the conditions that prevaiL 

It will be practicable when the new Union or Van Buren Terminal 
building is completed to afford additional space for expansion at the 

f general office, when adequate swing rooms can be provided and the 
ocker sjrstem be installed instead of the checking system for cloth- 
ing, which is now in operation. Under the checking system there is 
an annual expense of approximately $30,000 for the employees neces- 
sary to care for the checked clothing, and this would be saved by the 
installation of the lockers. 

The Treasury Department should at once make provision for a 
thorough cleansing, painting, and rehabilitation of the edifice. The 
lighting system is inadequate and out of date. Action should be 
promptly taken to replace it with an up-to-date efficient system of 
illumination. An adequate system of ventilation is also needed and 
should be provided at the earliest practicable time. 

It is further recommended that the Treasury officials make a 
special investigation of the requirements of post offices where work is 
performed on a 24-hour basis to determine the amount of labor 
necessary to keep the work areas in a clean and sanitary state under 
the exceptional conditions which prevail and to differentiate between 
such places and where work is on an 8-hour basis only. At these 
offices large bodies of men are continuously employed both day and 
night, and much dirt and dust from the mail sacks and matter 
handled abounds. Manifestly the exceptional conditions encountered 
should be specially provided for. 

TIE-OUT OF PACKAGES. 

The distributors of city mail at the Chicago office are performing 
work of a very skillful character which is most essential for the ex- 
peditious delivery of the mails. It has been found to be the practice 
that these highly trained employees stop distribution and tie out 
the mail in packages and then carry the mail varying distances ac- 
cording to the location of their distributing case to the pouching 
section where they also pouch the mail that they have tied out The 
cessation of distribution delays the transmission of the mail. The 
work of carrying the mail to the pouching racks and pouching 
thereof should be performed by less skillful and inexperienced em- 
ployees. The correction of this improper method will result in 
greater efficiency and expedition with much economy in the cost of 
operation. 

PABCEL8 POST DEUVERABLB FBOM THE STATIONS. 

The treatment of bulky parcel-post packages deliverable from the 
different stations is likewise deficient. This matter it is evident from 
the survey could be more economically and efficiently handled at the 
various stations by an improved method of doing the work which 
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has been perfected and presented in detail in the reports of the sur- 
veys made, and which method will effect economy in space, time, and 
labor. 

STATISTICS AND BECOBDS. 

The surveys of both the engineers and of the postal committee dis- 
closes that much time and labor is being spent at the Chicago office 
in the compiling of useless statistics and rendering of reports that 
serve no useful purpose. It would be in the interest of the service for 
the employees thus engaged to be assigned to the handling of the 
mails. Such statistics as may be necessary should be taken for brief 
periods only. From the data at hand it appears that the personnel 
m the offices of the postmaster, assistant postmaster, superintendent 
of mails, superintendent of delivery, and other executive sections can 
be reduced without affecting efficiency. The elimination of all un- 
necessary statistics and records should receive the prompt attention of 
the department. 

SUBSTITUTE GABBIEBS. 

A large corps of substitute carriers is maintained at the Chicago 
office, but it appears that they are not utilized as extensively as 
they could be, and that the services of temporary employees are 
availed of instead. It would be in the interest ot good service to 
utilize the substitute force in preference to the temporary force, and 
likewise to utilize the substitute force for the delivery of special 
delivery letters and to minimize to the utmost the employment of 
messenger boys for this branch of the work. The substitute carriers 
for the most part look f cTrward to the Postal Service as their vocation, 
and more effective work can be expected and obtained of them than 
of those who seek but temporary employment, or of boys who are 
constantly changing their employment as ihe records show. 

THB TUNNEL. 

In Chicago there is a tunnel system for the transportation of 
freight, which system was once used for the transmittal of the mail. 
Careful inquiry has been made to determine if it would be advan- 
tageous to again utilize this method of transportation. It has been 
found that at the present state of development it would not be, and 
that the mails can be more economically and rapidly transmitted 
by the motor-vehicle service. The tunnel system is at the disad- 
vantage of operating 40 feet below the surface, and a very heavy 
outlay would be required (estimated as $640,000) to articulate the 
tunnel service with the several postal units. Furthermore, the time 
of transit on the narrow-guage railroad operating in the tunnel 
is not rapid, but retarded by switching operations, crossings, etc. 

SEGREGATION OF PABGEL-POST MATTES. 

The investigations made by the commission have shewn the neces- 
sity for segregating very largely the bulky parcel-post matter from 
the first-class mails. The survey at Chicago shows that in the main 
proper segregation is being made, but an exception occurs in the 
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indiscriminate mixing by collectors of matter gathered from the 
different letter-and-package boxes throughout the city. More atten- 
tion should be paid at the different stations to the segregation of 
the different classes. 

COHPABISON OF DIFFEBENT METHODS OF HANDLING PABCEL-P08T PACKAGES. 

There are two stations of the Chicago office largely devoted to the 
handling of parcel-post matter, namely, the Eleventh Street Sta- 
tion and the Quincy Street Station, the lormer utilizing principally 
the gravitv system and the second the mechanical system of distri- 
bution. (Opportunity is offered here for determining the merits of 
these respective systems. It would be greatly to the advantage of the 
Postal hervice in view of the necessity for increased facilities at 
different points, and the increase in the volume of parcel-post mat- 
ter, to determine definitely the most economical method of handling 
it. The survey which has been made shows that the opportunity for 
a satisfactory settlement of this matter is afforded by these two 
stations. It is recommended, therefore, that an intensive study be 
made by the department, this to show the following detailed infor- 
mation : 

Assuming a number of parcels that can be handled in a given time 
as determined by experiment, as for instance 24 hours, the relative 
advantages of the two systems, as to — 

(a) The cost of installation of the equipment. 

(6) The cost of maintenance with provision for replacement. 

((?) The area required under the different systems for handling the 
given number of pieces. 

(d) The labor required for handling the giVen number of pieces. 

(e) The time consumed in the disposition of the given number of 
pieces. 

From which may be deducted the cost per piece for rent, labor, 
power, etc., and the celerity of movement. The object to be deter- 
mined is the relative efficiency and economy of the different svstems 
and the conditions under which one or the other or combinations of 
both should be emploj^ed. 

In the case of the Eleventh Street Station the survey shows there 
is but one freight elevator, and provision should be made by the 
department for an additional means of raising the mails to the 
different floors in the event of its breaking down. 

In the case of the Quincy Station the platform is quite inadequate. 
Mail wagons have to be used for the reception of matter brought to 
this station, as it can not be unloaded fast enough owing to lack of 
tailboard space. It has, therefore, to be rehandled when these 
wagons finally have an opportunity to reach the platform. Study 
should be made of intensive methods of loading or unloading to 
overcome this difficulty. 



SPECIAI. DEIJVEBT SERVICB. 



The survey -discloses that notwithstanding the importance of Chi- 
cago from a postal standpoint the people are not receiving the 
full advantages of the special delivery system provided by law, in 
that the hours of delivery are curtailed. The method of handling 
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tetters of this description appears from the evidence presented to be 
wasteful and ineffieient- 

At the time of the survey a special delivery department was main- 
tained at the general office with an assistant supermtendent, 22 clerks, 
4 substitutes, and 389 messengers as its personnel. This department 
is remote from the division in which ordinary letters for delivery 
throughout the city are handled. The city is divided into zones, the 
manner of delivery differing in the different zones and at different 
times of the day. It would be in the interest of good service and 
efficiency to bring the special delivery section in close proximity to 
the cases used for the distribution of ordinary city letters; to box 
the specal delivery letters for distribution to the stations up to the 
last dispatch which will reach them before closing time; all 
special delivery letters received at these different stations to be 
promptly delivered by substitute carriers. 

After this hour all special-delivery letters not deliverable from the 
general post office which may be received to be dispatched to the En- 
glewood Station, Stockyards Station, Logan Square Station, Station 
1), and such other points as may be favorable for distribution through- 
out the outlying sections, connection with these stations to be made 
by such motor-vehicle service as may be available. These changes 
would make practicable, it is estimated, the reduction of the force of 
employees engaged in the work from 27 to 10, and the plan would 
secure the delivery of special-delivery matter throughout Chicago 
until 11 p. m. 

Exception is also taken to the employment of special-delivery mes- 
senger Doys for this work. Though the employment of such was 
likely justified under war conditions, substitute carriers are now avail- 
able. It would be of advantage to the service and would impose no 
added burden thereon to employ them. The employment of substitute 
carriers in preference to special-delivery messenger boys, moreover, is 
called for by section 864 of the Postal Laws and Regulations. 

There is good reason to believe that the special-delivery fee in the 
case of parcel-post packages of a heavy or bulky character is inade- 
quate and below the cost of service. This is receiving the attention 
of the commission and will be taken into consideration in conjunc- 
tion with such matters as may develop in respect to the determina- 
tion of the cost of carrying the mails, which subject will be presented 
further on. 

OBOANDSATION. 

The survey developed defects in the administration resulting in 
lack of cooperation between divisions and improper assignment of 
certain units of the office. The tremendous volume of business at 
this office requires a division of the work among many units, but 
the postmaster and the assistant postmaster should exercise such 
control and jurisdiction as will secure full cooperation of all activi- 
ties, and they should be held responsible for all administrative and 
executive functions. The assistant postmaster, as the title implies, 
should be an actual assistant to the postmaster, relieving him of the 
minor responsibilities under normal conditions, but in his absence 
assuming the major ones. As the administrative heads, they should 
reconcile and harmonize all differences, and by the proper assign- 
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ment of the various units to the proper division or department secure 
full and complete cooperation of all division heads. 



POSTAL SAVINOS. 



Investigation discloses that the amount of postal savings at Chi- 
cago June 30, 1921, was but $7,353,367, which is less than one-sixth 
the amount on deposit at New York and less than one-half the 
amount on deposit m Brooklyn, notwithstandin^j that the prevailing 
rate of interest paid by the savings banks in Chicago is out 3 per 
cent^ while the interest paid by such banks in New York and Brook- 
lyn IS 4 per cent, the rate paid by the Postal Savings System in all 
the cities named being uniformly 2 per cent. 

It is probable that the curtailment of the hours during which the 
windows are open for the transaction of financial and other business 
at the different stations to which attention was previously called is 
in part responsible for this situation. At the general office facilities 
for the transaction of postal-savings business are not afforded after 
4 p. m.. nor at the stations after 6 p. nu 

Furtner, it may be due in part also to the lack of publicity given 
the system by the Chicago officials. Though in otner cities cam- 
paigns have been conducted for bringing the advantages of the sys- 
tem to the notice of the public, and particularly to the notice of the 
foreign bom, nothing of the kind has been done in Chicago. 

In Chicago the system has been under the control of the postal 
cashier, but inasmuch as the clerks who handle the money-order busi- 
ness at practically all the different stations likewise handle the pos- 
tal-savings businessj and the character of the work of the postal sav- 
ings is nearly identical with the character of the money-order work, 
and the money-order department is fully equipped both as to per- 
sonnel and appliances for the handling of the postal-savings busi- 
ness, it would seem desirable to transi^r the postal-savings system 
from the supervision of the postal cashier to that of the superintend- 
ent of the money-order department 

Aside from the alliance throughout between the money-order and 
the postal-savings business, the superintendent of the division of 
money orders is regarded as in a much better position to foster the 
development of the postal-savings business than is the postal cashier. 

Publicity should be given in Chicago to the advantages of the sys- 
tem along the lines which have been followed elsewhere. 
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BOSTON. 

THE MAIN OFFTCB. 

The survey made of the Boston oflSce shows that relief to the for- 
merly crowded condition of the main office was afforded in part re- 
cently by the leasing of what is known as the "Annex." It will 
further be practicable to shortly afford additional relief to the main 
office by the removal of the branch of the Federal reserve bank which 
is now quartered there. The removal of this branch of the bank 
will occur when the building which is now being erected for the 
Federal reserve bank is completed. It is further proposed to make 
certain alterations and improvements in the building which would 
make available approximately 20,000 square feet of floor area. A 
bill has been introduced by Mr. Gallivan (H. R. 178) calling for an 
appropriation of $600,000 providing for the enlargement, extension, 
and remodeling of the building, and if this appropriation is made, as 
it is recommended that it be, the requirements of the Boston main 
office will be met for many years. 

THE ANNEX STATION. 

The Annex Station is utilized in part by the post office and in 
jMtrt by the Railway Mail Service. In addition to the postal activi- 
ties provided for in the building, the main garage of the Boston office 
is located there. This constitutes an exceptional fire hazard. The 
entire main floor of the building is utilized for the storage and re- 
pair of the motor vehicle fleet, including the machine shops, car- 
penter shops, paint shops, etc. Thirty-eight motor vehicles are also 
parked on the second noor, this floor being utilized in common by 
these vehicles and for the handling of the mails. The presence of 
that part of the fleet which is located on the second floor in proximity 
to the cases at which mail is being separated, etc., by many em- 
ployees is particularly objectionable, owing to the noxious gases and 
fumes which emanate from them, polluting the atmosphere breathed 
by all. 

The survey shows that the nuisance could be mitigated in part at 
least by a reallocation of the equipment and the vehicles, but to 
entirely overcome the difficulty provision should be made for re- 
moving the autos from the work noor, and the practicability of this 
will be considered later. 

THE ABMY BASE. 

It has developed that there is an Army base at Boston in which 
there are two large buildings with a combined area of approximately 
332,000 square feet, and that these buildings have been maced at the 
disposal of the Post Office Department by the AVar JDepartment, 
The buildings are not located on Government land, but on land 
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owned by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The buildings were 
erected under an agreement with the Commonwealth whereby they 
are to revert to the Commonwealth when the rental of the land 
equals the value of the buildings. There is uncertainty as to the 
period of the tenure and exact details of the agreement, but it 
seems likely that the tenure will terminate in 1924 or 1925. The 
data at hand shows that the buildings, or part of them, coiild 
well be utilized for the general automobile repair shops, in- 
cluding the units mentioned m the description of the annex, and for 
housing at least part of the motor-vehicle fleet. It is recommended, 
therefore, that the Post Office Department make further special in- 
vestigation as to the tenure, with a view to determining if the buildings 
can not be held for a longer period than that mentioned. If it be 
found that thej can be held, it would afford at a minimum of expense 
the needed relief for the annex station. Further, the property could 
be utilized as a mail-bag depository, for repair shops, and for storage. 

The survey included a tnorough study of the situation in Boston, 
to determine if it would not be practicable to utilize the Army base 
for all the purposes of the annex, but it was found that this could 
not well be done, among other reasons, as the charges for switching to 
this point, which is on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, are greatly in excess of those for switching to the annex station, 
which is on the Boston & Albany Railroad. The charges for handling 
the cars would offset the saving in rentals. The location of the Army 
base, furthermore, is somewhat distant from the center of business, 
and not in the direction that development is extending. The charge 
for switching of mail cars has been mentioned, and if the tenure of 
the Army base can be extended, and it can be utilized as a mail-bag 
depository, or for other postal purposes, and it would be advantageous 
to switch railroad cars to the property, it is recommended that the 
department press upon the railroad a reduction in charges to the 
end that they conform with the charges for similar service given 
at the annex station. 

The survey shows that a financial station should be established at 
the Annex Station for the convenience of mailers, and that the public 
should be encouraged to mail parcels-post packages at this point, 
particularly where the number to be mailed is lar^e or such are 
intended for city delivery. Since this point is chiefly utilized for 
parcels-post matter segregated from all other mail, the posting of 
quantities of parcels post there would make for economy. 

THE STATIONS. 

The survey shows that there is urgent necessity for increased facili- 
ties at the North Postal Station, which is one of the principal units 
of the Boston postal service. This station is in the vicinity of the 
North Railroad Station, and quarters of larger area should bJe sought 
in close proximity thereto. 

Many of the stations surveyed have been found to lack proper 
swing rooms and facilities for the comfort of employees. 

The stations are located in leased quarters, and as the leases expire 
or as opportunity is otherwise afforded, the department is recom- 
mended to see to it that adequate provision is made for betterment 
in this direction. 
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There is also necessity for alteralioiis iu the screen lines of dif- 
ferent stations to better meet the requirements of the present day 
service and for standardizing^ the equipment in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. 

The survey discloses that there is need for better protection of the 
finances in different stations, there being much laxity in the han- 
dling, care, and custody of funds, unauthorized employees being per- 
mitted entrance to inclosures intended to be limited to the use of cer- 
tain designated employees only, and several employees utilizing 
safes, drawers, and compartments which should be under the ex- 
clusive control of the particular employees responsible for the in- 
closures therein. 

The schedules for the collection of mails from street letter boxes 
have been found to be indefinite, and there is necessity that they be 
rearranged and that the schedules show in each instance the exact 
time of collection, the carrier by whom the collection is to be made, 
and the route or trip for each collection. 

Certain registry records are kept at the North and South Postal 
Stations not called for by the regulations, and which serve no useful 
purpose. 

It has been found that the registered mails originating at the 
various stations and branches are transmitted in all cases through 
the main office, but the service would be improved by transmitting 
them to the different postal districts for which they are intended by 
the most direct routes available. This would expedite the registered 
mails and economize in handling. 

Schedules should be provided to cover the direct dispatch from 
the different stations to transfer clerks at the North and South Sta- 
tions where mail is intended for offices other than those supplied by 
the important trains. 

OBNTaAIJSATION. 

The policy of decentraliz94;ion in Boston has been carried to the 
extreme, and stations are distributing mail where the volume is too 
small to make it profitable, and where there is a consequent slow- 
ing up. 

To overcome this, it is recommended that centralization points be 
established in addition to the general office at Back Bay, Cambridge 
A, Charlestown, Essex, Mediord, Newton, NortJi Postal, Somer- 
ville, and South Postal Stations, the smaller stations in the vicinity 
of ead^ forwarding their mail thereto for distribution and dispatch. 

COLLECTION SERVICE. 

Survey shows that the collection service of the Boston office is 
inefficient, with the exception of that at the ^neral office and certain 
stations in the business district. The collections are not of sufficient 
frequency, particularly near the close of business, to insure the dis- 
patch of mail by certain impK)rtant evening trains, and ther€^is ne- 
cessity that the schedules of this service be entirely rearranged, with 
provisions for more frequent collections both during the day and the 
early evening hours. 
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0OUTH STATION. 



At the South Station observation during the survey showed the 
necessity of a primary separation, to effect the grouping of the prin- 
cipal divisions of the bulky parcel-post mail preliminary to a sec- 
ondary separation, with a view to avoiding the loss of time and effort 
in making a single complex separation, involving the utilization of 
many different sacks and the loss of time in carrying the parcels long 
distances from the sorting tables to the sacks. 

Likewise the survey showed that the method of handling parcel- 
post packages at the different stations intended for delivery within 
the station boundaries is crude, the packages being laid out in long 
lines upon the floor to the embarrassment of other activities going on 
in the station. 

The survey has outlined in detail a more eflicient treatment. It has 
also been shown that the type of motor truck used in Boston for the 
delivery of parcel-post packages is too small, and that much greater 
efficiency would result by combining routes and utilizing larger 
trucks. 

In the delivery of parcel-post packages economy would also be 
brought about in the case of small stations in certain instances by 
combining two or more on one delivery route. 

There also seems to be opportunity for economy in a mechanical 
separation of large and small parcel -post packages at the annex sta- 
tion, and a more efficient method of handling this matter is suggested 
in the adoption of labor-aiding equipment. Also a different primair 
and secondary distribution are recommended in the interest of ef- 
fective disposition. 

TRAJTSPOBTATION. 

A number of the stations of the Boston office receive and dispatch 
their mails principally through railways. A recent ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce (jommission provides that the Post Office De- 
partment shall pay for messenger service between post offices and 
railroad depots. It is recommended that the Post Office Departmait 
determine the relative cost of transportation by train (with this 
added charge) and by auto service, and that in the event it be found 
service can be rendered by autos more economically, yet as efficiently, 
that they be utilized instead of train service. 

The survey clearly shows inefficient coordination of what is termed 
the circuit service, uie interstation, and the emergency service of the 
Boston automobile fleet, and that these three branches of the trans- 
portation system are now being conducted by three different supjer- 
visory officials. It is essential that there be an efficient coordination 
of these three forms of service, and an entire revision of the schedules 
is necessary. Furthermore, these three branches should all be placed 
under one competent head. If this be done it will not only aid in 
expediting the mails to a very considerable extent, buw it will make 
largely for economy. 

BAK.T MAILINa. 

It is to the advantage of both the Postal Service and the public to 
promote early mailing. With this in view, and as certain ox the im- 
portant mail trains leave Boston during the early evening hours, f ol- 
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lowing the close of business, it is recommended that to foster early 
mailing collections be made from the patrons of the service who are 
desirous of such service, when they are willing to prepare for the 
mails not less than 2,000 letters in aavance of 2 p. m. 

UNNKCBSSABY LABOR. 

The survey shows that certain misdirected, held for postage, and 
other undeliverable letters which are forwarded by the 13oston office 
to the dead letter section at New York are being listed, though the 
Postal Laws and Regulations do not call for such service, and it is 
of no benefit to anyone. The labor thus devoted should be applied 
to the handling of the mails and the useless records discontinued. 

DEAD LETTER OmCK. 

Ori^nally there was but one Dead T-^etter Office, and that was at 
Washington. A short time ago branch dead letter offices were estab- 
lished at New York and Chicago. At these offices undeliverable let- 
ters from near-by cities are disposed of. In addition the post offices 
at the different headquarters ox the Railway Mail Service are desig- 
nated to receive from postmasters undeliverable packages, so that 
these headquarters offices become practically dead letter offices so far 
as matter of other than first class is concerned. It is considered that 
it would promote economy and serve the public convenience to estab- 
lish a dead letter office branch at Boston. To this cotild be sent all 
undeliverable mail for the Eastern States, or as many of them as 
might be desirable. There are ample facilities at the Boston office 
for such a branch establishment. Accordingly it is recommended 
that the department give this matter careful consideration. 

DISPOSITION OF UN WORKED MAIL BT RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 

Boston is the headquarters for the first division of the Railway 
Mail Service. There are two terminals in Boston of railway systems, 
namely, the North and South terminals. There are stations of the 
Boston office known as the North and South Stations in close prox- 
imity to the terminals. Notwithstanding this, letters brought in 
from railway post office trains undistributed are forwarded not to 
these stations, but to the Boston R. P. O. terminal located in the 
Annex Station several miles away. It is recommended that this 
practice be discontinued, and that the delay consequent to it be pre- 
vented. The unworked mails should be delivered promptly upon 
arrival to the North and South Post Office Stations and there worked. 

GENEBAIi. 

CENTRALIZATION. 

Efficiency in the large offices jjroves to be dependent in consider- 
able measure upon the manner in which the mails are handled in 
respect to dientralization or decentralization. The extreme of either 
method apparently brings about not infrequently retardation of the 
mails. One of the chief problems of the service is to determine when 
it is to the advantage of the public to centralize the mails and when 
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to decentralize them and the extent to which centralization and de- 
centralization should be carried. 

At New York it was found by the survey that the policy of cen- 
tralization had been carried to the extreme, resulting in the conges- 
tion of masses of mail at the main office and certain of the terminals, 
necessitating the assignment of large forces of employees to these 
places for its disposition, and which forces were in excess of the pro- 
vision for their welfare, the whole system resulting in the retardation 
of the mails, and particularly those for local delivery. 

Letters deliverable in the immediate vicinity of the point of mail- 
ing have been transmitted to distant concentration pomts and then 
back again, with loss of time and at much expense, to the place of 
delivery. 

At Chicago a like policy has been carried out, and it has been car- 
ried to even a greater extreme than in New York and with very great 
detriment to the service. Letters here are transported long distances 
from outlying stations to the main office, and passing in some in- 
stances en route important stations from which excellent train con- 
nections could well be made. Instead of developing the exchange of 
mails between stations for the purpose of accelerating them, they 
have been all poured into the main office where they have ovw- 
whelmed the personnel and the equipment. 

A proper system of decentralization is altogether elastic, growing 
with the service, responsive to every erquirement, and capable of 
meeting every possible situation. 

In Boston the contrary practice has been followed, decentralization 
being carried to the extreme, with the result that stations have been 
making a distribution of mail where the bulk of it has been so small 
that the method has proved quite inefficient By combining the mail 
for several stations at certain strategic distributing points the dis- 
advantages of both the systems will be overcome, and yet without 
overburdening the main office or any other point. 

The surveys have not only disclosed the errors in policy which have 
been made but they have shown very clearly how they can be cor- 
rected. At New 1 ork a fair start has already been made toward 
decentralization, and it is imderstood that as quickly as readjust- 
ments can be made and circumstances permit an entire change of pol- 
icy will be brought about, and it is noticeable that many of the 
officials in the different offices affected have long recognized the 
necessity for the abandonment of the extremes of concentration and 
for the adoption of the reforms which the surveys have shown to be 
necessary. 

CHANGE IN THE FOBM OF LEASE BECOMMSirDED. 

Section 322, Postal Laws and Regulations (1885, Mar. 3, ch. 84223, 
Stat. 386), which reads as follows: 

Whenever any biiilding or part of a biiildlns under lease becomes unfit for uae 
as a post office no rent shall be paid until the same shall be put in a satisfac- 
tory condition by the owner thereof for occupation as a post oflloe, or the lease 
may be canceled at the option of the Postmaster General; and a Icaae akall 
cease and terminate whenever a post office can be moved into a Government 
buUding— 

and testimony has been submitted to the commission that the last 
clause in this, providing for cancellation of the lease whenever a post 
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office can be moved into a Gk)vemment building, has the effect of 
restricting the number of proposals received from the owners of real 
estate when property is sought for the location of new stations or 
the removal of those which have been already established. This 
clause in a lease makes the terms speculative in character, since there 
is more or less uncertainty on the part of the property owners as to 
the possibility of the lease being canceled prior to its normal termina- 
tion. As a matter of fact, there is but little likelihood of a lease being 
thus terminated or the Government availing itself of the clause, but 
that this is the case is not generally known. It would be in the inter- 
est of economy to repeal this clause of the section. 

PBOVISIOJrS FOR EQUIPMSNT IN UBASB8. 

Proposals for leased quarters for stations generally include re- 
quirements that the lessor furnish the equipment required, the cost 
of this being amortized during the life of the lease and, of course, 
included in the rental proposed. 

The equipment for stations should be standardized by the Post 
Office Department and furnished as other supplies, according to the 
requirements of the stations to be opened or renewed. 

It is ordinarily practicable to readily ascertain the rental value 
of such premises as are desired by comparison with rentals of 
nei&^hboring properties, but when the equipment of the remises is 
included in the lease a factor of uncertainty is inserted. The owner 
of die property, furthermore, must include in the rental the full 
value or the equipment, since with the termination the lease the 
equipment will remain on his hands unless he be f ortimate enough to 
secure a renewal. 

If the department furnishes the equipment, it can at the expiration 
of the lease be removed to other quarters or distributed wherever 
required. The conditions which have been described apply to post 
offices and postal stations located in leased quarters throughout the 
coimtry. 

SPECIAL DELIV£BY PABCELS POST. 

From the investigation it appears that the cost of the service given 
special-delivery parcel-post packages is in excess of the revenue re- 
ceived. Further, that packages of this description are generally trans- 
ported with ordinary parcel-post matter by means of storage cars of 
the Railway Mail Service, so that affixing the special-delivery stamp 
expedites delivery only to the extent that when the package reaches 
the particular omce or station from which delivery is to be effected 
it is sent out by special-delivery carrier or messenger. The commis- 
sion has considered the desirability of limiting the special-delivery 
privilege to matter i)aid at the letter rate, and also the advisability 
of exacting an additional fee where it is desired to transmit parcels 
by special delivery. As will be explained further, it is the intention 
of the commission to endeavor to determine with the aid of the 
Post Office Department the cost of the service given different classes 
of mail matter, and the revenue derived therefrom, and action on 
the proposition to increase the special-delivery fee for parcel-post 
packages, it is thou|!:ht, can well be deferred until results of the in- 
vestigation are available. 
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UKDKLIVEBABXJl KATTBS» 

The survey has developed both at Chicago and Boston that there 
is much laxity in the handling of undeliverable matter of other than 
the first class at the different stations. In the case of second-class 
matter it has been found that the regulations requiring that pub- 
lishers be notified when delivery can not be effected is not being 
observed. Further, in cases where publishers fail to discontinue 
mailing their papers to the erroneous addresses, instead of the pub- 
lications being returned to them charged with postage due as they 
should be under the regulations, they are, after the usual attempt 
at delivery, consigned to the waste. The result of this negligence 
is that certain revenue is lost and the mails Are encumbered with 
a large volume of undeliverable second-class matter, mailed week 
after week to the same addresses, the treatment and disposition of 
which is a heavy burden upon the service. When papers are re- 
ceived with erroneous addresses, the carriers failing to find the 
addressees at the numbers given lose time in trying to locate them, 
and from this point on time is lost by all who handle the publica- 
tions, time which should be spent in promoting the expeditious 
handling of mail correctly addressed. 

It is recommended that the Post Office Department issue special 
cautionary instructions requiring upon the part of all employees 
strict compliance with the regulations governing the matter, and 
that the inspectors of the service in making their investigations in- 
Quire particularly as to the treatment accorded it to the end that 
aisciplinary action may be taken when irre^larities are discovered. 

Laxity has also been discovered in both cities in the treatment of 
miscellaneous advertising matter found to be undeliverable. This 
matter is commonly provided with notifications guaranteeing return 
postage in the event of nondelivery if returned to sender. Other 
pledges are printed upon the envelopes under the regulations to 
the effect that postage for return will be sent in the event the 
senders are notined of nondelivery, but these pledges are not being 
observed, and instead of the advertising matter being returned as 
desired it is commonly being sent to the waste, to the loss and detri- 
ment of patrons of the mail service and loss of revenue. 

It is recommended in this case also that the department issue 
stringent orders that the regulations must be observed, and that in- 
spectors in their investigations report the delinquent with a view 
to disciplinary action. 

UNIFOBMrTY IN ADDBB8SINQ SECOND-CLASS ICATTEB. 

The lack of uniformity in the addressing of second-class mail by 
publishers imposes a large amount of unnecessary labor and expense 
and detracts from the efficient handling of the mails. The small 
labels printed in small type used by publishers for addressing news- 
papers and magazines are often cut unevenly so that the addresses are 
destroyed. They are also pasted promiscuously on the publications, 
requiring employees to search for the address, and in many cases 
where too much paste is used on the labels the type becomes blurred 
so that the addresses are illegible. In other cases addresses are 
printed directly on the publication, sometimes over heavy- faced 
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head-line type so that the addresses are unreadable. It is a common 
thine to find addresses in every imaginable position on the first page 
of the publication. These careless practices on the part of pub- 
lishci's result in direct loss to them because of the dissatisfaction of 
subscribers, and the post office is caused a great deal of unnecessary 
expense due to the time lost by the distributors in finding improperly 
placed addresses and in trying to decipher illegible ones. 

It is recommended that the Post Office Department promulgate 
such additional rule-s and regulations as may be necessary to require 
publishers to use uniform methods of addressing and the use of clear 
and legible type of a standard size. 

KOTOS^VBHICLB SERVICB. 

The survey has brought to attention that the cost of motor- vehicle 
service in all the cities investigated is enormous and that it consti- 
tutes one of the largest items of expense. It has developed that in 
all the different cities there has been lack of uniformity in the fleet, 
necessitating the maintenance of most varied stocks of miscellaneous 
parts for repairs and replacements. There has been the added em- 
oarrassment that the chauffi5ui*s have unnecessarily been called upon 
to operate different makes of trucks, so that they have not been able 
to develop that familiarity with any one type which would enable 
them to operate it with a maximum efficiency and at the minimum 
cost. The Postmaster General, to whom these facts have been sub- 
mitted, has recently placed at the head of the motor- vehicle service 
a man who has been selected as an expert Among other reforms it 
is planned to reduce the type of machmes from 30 to 8, and various 
necessary improvements are under way. 

The cost of operation per hour and per mile, and the cost of re- 
pairs in certain cases, has been so great as to prompt inquiry as to 
whether or not a contract gfystem would not be more advantjEigeous 
to the Government than ownership, but at this time no recommenda- 
tion on this point is made, and further developments are awaited. 

PlfEUKATIC TUBE BEBVICS. 

Particular study has been made by the committees engaged in the 
surveys as to the desirability of restoring the pneumatic tube service. 
The survey has covered the situation regarding the tubes at New 
York, Chicago, and Boston, and they have been found to be a very 
valuable means for the transportation of the mails at all three points. 
At these offices there is an enormous volume of letter mail, the rapid 
transmittal of which is a matter of the utmost concern to the business 
interests. It has been shown that the pneumatic tubes would main- 
tain a steady flow of this between the different stations and terminals 
involved, and this is regarded by the postal experts as of great im- 
portance. The tubes are not subject to interruption due to conges- 
tion in the streets or traffic conditions, and the speed of transmittal 
greatly exceeds the speed of the motor vehicle service. In the report 
submitted July 26, 1921 (calendar day, July 29, 1921), many details 
were given showing the advantages of the pneumatic tube system to 
the mail service including the saving that the installation of the 
tubes would permit by the reduction of the motor vehicle service ; the 
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capacity of the tubes ; the number of letters actually transmitted 
thereby in New York City on certain dates; the infrequency of 
irregularities; the safety of the maik when being thus transmitted; 
the speed of transportation; the number of letters tliat would be 
advanced in delivery through the utilization of the tubes, etc It 
need only be added now that oertain local conditions have b^n found 
through the surveys to prevail both in Chicago and Boston that par- 
ticularly enhance the value of the pneumatic tube system in both 
places. In Chicago there are six railroad terminals, and the mails 
originating in Chicago and handled at the general office intended for 
distribution throughout the country have to be disposed of through 
one or other of them. Mails arriving in Chicago through these sta- 
tions are also transmitted therefrom to the general office. Mails in 
transit through Chicago have to be transported from one terminal to 
another, since trains are not run through Chicago from terminal to 
terminal. The streets in the business section in the heart of which 
the Chicago main office is located are ccmgested, and certain of the 
terminals are separated from the main office by the Chicago Biver 
and are accessible only by drawbridges. There is necessity not only 
for rapid connections between all these points free from the possi- 
bility of congestion, but also from the main office to certain impor- 
tant stations of the Chicago office located at a considerable distance 
therefrom. It is proposed to link up the various railroad terminals 
with the main office, and the main office with these stations, to secure 
a steady, continuous, and rapid exchange of the mails. In the case 
of the terminals and the main office, it is planned to have a loop sys- 
tem so that the tubes may be operated in both directions between 
these different units. Also to have a direct connection between the 
main office and the new Union Terminal which will be the principal 
one in the city. The importance of maintaining a continuous move- 
ment of the mails between these various terminals and the main office 
is apparent when it is known that 549 trains carrying mail arrive at 
and depart from Chicago daily. 

It was shown in the case of a previous investigation that in two 
days in Chicago 14,156,886 pieces of first-class mail were received 
and dispatched from dinerent stations by the tubes while service was 
in operation, and that an average advance dispatch was secured by 
its utilization of 868,557 letters per day. The importance of Chicago 
as a business center necessitates that it be provided with the most 
efficient means available for the transmittal of letter mail. With the 
establishment of Englewood and Stock Yards Stations as distribut- 
ing points, both of which would be connected with the main office by 
the tube system, much would be done to furnish the high character of 
service required. There is every reason to believe that the establish- 
ment of the tube service in Chicago would greatly expedite mails in 
transit through that city and in very many instances it would be 
practicable to make connections between arriving and departing 
trains that otherwise would not be possible. Frequently where con- 
nections in such cases are missed, even though it be by but a few min- 
utes, the mails involved are delayed in delivery many hours awaiting 
the departure of other trains. 

At Boston the main office is likewise located in the center of the 
most intensive business development of the city. It so happens, fur- 
thermore, that it is in the midst of a labyrinth of narrow streets laid 
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out in concentric lines. Testimony presented to the commission shows 
that these streets have long been congested, that thejr are narrow, and 
that traffic conditions instead of improving are growing worse. Here, 
too, a problem in the transmittal of mails is presented, in that there 
is no union station. Mails from the north and east arrive at the 
North Station and those from the south and west at the South Sta- 
tion, the main office lying in between the two. By the connection by 
means of the pneumatic tubes of these railroad terminals with the 
main office, the most rapid means of transmitting letters practicable 
of operation would be ajfforded. The congestion in the streets and 
traffic delays would be avoided. The volume of letter mail handled by 
the Boston office is sufficient to justify the utilization of this method 
of transmittal. The importance of the city as a commercial and 
business center requires, as in the case of New York and Chicago, 
that the best means of transmittal available be adopted to meet the 
exceptional circimistances encountered. 

It is proposed in Boston, in addition to linking up the railroad 
terminals with the main office as indicated, to extend the system be- 
yond the area of congestion to certain important distributing centers, 
and from these the letters can be forwarded for a large area with the 
utmost celerity of movement throughout from point of mailing to 
point of delivery. 

In the several surveys which have been made under the direction of 
the commission numerous statistics and details are given covering 
the situation in the different cities concerned. In the previous reports 
made and which have been alluded to full particulars were given as 
to the proposed route for the tube system in New York City. Ap- 

C tied hereto will be found the proposed routes for Chicago and 
ton. It is apparent that the resumption of service of the pneu- 
matic tubes will necessitate extensive negotiations as to many details, 
and in respect to the proposed resumption in Chicago and Boston the 
commission renews the recommendation that was made in respect to 
New York, namely, that the data collected by the commission in 
respect to the pneumatic tubes be referred to the Postmaster General, 
to be utilized in conjunction with such additional data as the Post 
Office Department may have or may procure to determine the value 
of the tubes to the Government. Further, that negotiations be 
entered into with the American Pneumatic Tube Co. oy the Post- 
master General looking to an a^eement upon the terms under which 
service, if restored, may be maintained, and that such agreement be 
presented to the commission before final action is taken by the Post- 
master General. Further, that in the investigations and negotiations 
as set forth attention be given to the proposed additional links to the 
tube system as formerly operated, the importance of which has been 
shown by the postal experts, these extensions to articulate with new 
stations^ changed location of stations, and new conditions that have 
arisen since the service was abandoned. 

The proposed routes in Chicago are as formerly — ^three lines di- 
verging from the main post office. 

One to the north of Chicago Avenire Station. 

The second to the south to the Illinois Central Station, to Twentieth 
Street Station, to Armour Station, to Stock Yards Station. 
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The third to La Salle Terminal Station to Union Terminal Station 
to Canal Station (Northwestern Railroad Station), a total of ap- 
proximately 10 miles. 

It is also proposed to extend the second line to Fifty-first Street 
Station to Englewood Station, a total of a little over 3 miles. 

The third Ime, which was a partial loop, it is proposed to extend 
to an actual loop, starting at the main office, thence to La Salle, to 
Union, to Northwestern Kailroad Station, and finally returning to 
the main office. The addition would be 0.865 mile. 

Also a direct additional line from the main office to Union Station, 
about half a mile. 

This would include about 4J miles of extensions and a total 
distance of old and proposed routes of about 14^ miles. 

The proposed routes in Boston are from North Postal Station to gen- 
eral post office, to South Postal Station, to Essex Station, from which 
point two lines are to extend. One to Station A, to Roxbury Station, 
and thence to Uphams Comer Station, and the other to the former 
location of (Copley Square Station, from which point it is proposed 
to extend the line to the present Back Bay Station. Two further 
extensions are proposed from North Postal Station. One to Han- 
over Street Station in the congested area and the other to Cambridge 
A Station to Cambridge Station, The former system approximated 
7 miles and the proposed extension will add approximately 6 miles. 

DDtECTOBT SERVICE. 

It has been brought to light by the surveys made under the direc- 
tion of the commission that a very large percentage of matter is 
mailed with insufficient or incorrect address and that in order to effect 
delivery it is necessary to search the directory, the Postal Guide, or 
other books of reference. 

In Chicago it is estimated that directory service was given last 
year to 9,666,217 pieces of mail. In Boston it is estimated that 
directory service was given in one year to 2,584,000 letters, 56,544 
parcels-post packages, 2,269,616 pieces of second and third class 
matter, and 45,600 circulars. The omission of the street address in 
the case of letters, etc., directed to offices where the volume of mail 
handled is not great is not the source of particular trouble to the 
postal officials, since in a large percentage of cases the employees 
through their lamiliarity with the names of the patrons are in a posi- 
tion to effect delivery without resource to books of reference. In the 
case of large offices where the volume of mail is heavy, and the num- 
ber of patrons correspondingly great, the memory can not be relied 
on, and it is necessary in order to effect delivery to search the city 
directory, the telephone book, or other work of reference. Mam- 
festly this is a special service necessitated in a large percentage of 
cases through carelessness or indifference upon the part of the sender. 
It is a service the expense of which is now borne not by those 
who benefit from it but by the Government, and this indirectly falls 
upon all the patrons of the service. As the great postal centers 
grow the burden increases, and the volume of mail thus receive! 
with deficient address increases in magnitude. At Chicago, in the 
general office alone, 27 employees are engaged in directory service, and 
in every station in the city there are other employees, who give aU 
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or a considerable part of their time to the same work. It is estimated 
that the expense of the service in Chicago is not less than $73,000 per 
annum. To this sum should be added also the cost of searching the 
Postal Guide and other books of reference aside from the city di- 
rectory, this work being necessary in the case of nixie or misdirected 
mail. At Boston it is estimated that the cost of the directory service 
amounts to $34,492.54 per annum, and here again the cost for search- 
ing the Postal Guide, etc., must be added. It has been suggested 
that the burden of the cost of this service be borne by those who 
benefit by it. It is as much special service as the registration of mail 
or special delivery or insurance, and the commission is considering 
the advisability of framing legislation that will put the burden of 
the service where it belongs by imposing a charge of 1 cent for each 
piece of mail the delivery of which is dependent upon and effected by 
reference to a special directory or other work of reference, 

BAILWAT MAIL SEBVICE. 

The survey has brought to attention that the Railway Mail Service 
is not mainly confined to the tiunsportation of the mails and their 
separation while in transit, as originally designed and operated, but 
that it maintains and operates large terminal or stations at numer- 
ous oflRces, including all those which are terminal headquarters ; that 
the separation of the mails and the handling of the mails in these 
terminals or stations is practically identical with similar work which 
is being conducted in the post offices in the same cities. In fact, in 
numerous instances the separations and distributions which are made 
are identical, and work is duplicated in the post office and in the Rail- 
way Mail Service terminals. The employees of the Railway Mail 
Service assigned to these places do work, moreover, which is practi- 
cally identical in character with that performed by the postal em- 
Eloyees, yet they are paid higher salaries and the mails which are 
andled in such terminals are therefore handled at greater expense 
than if they were handled under the jurisdiction of the local post- 
masters. The operation of these lar^e units under the control of a 
superintendent of Railway Mail Service, while similar functions are 
bemg performed by postal employees under the supervision of a 
postmaster, brin^ about a division of responsibilitv. A very large 
percentage of the matter handled must be transferred from one 
supervision to the other. Under the circumstances it is recommended 
that the Railway Mail Service be confined to the transportation of 
the mails by rail or otherwise and to the separation of mails only 
while in transit. At each of the large terminals there are postmasters 
who are assumably as competent to nandle the various problems inci- 
dent to the i>reparatioii of the mails as are the superintendents of the 
Railway Mail Service at such points, and by concentrating responsi- 
bility for the preparation and disposition of the mails originating at 
such places upon the postmasters, and the responsibility of trans- 
porting them and sorting them while in transit upon the officials of 
the Railway Mail Service, it is believed the maximum efficiency can 
be obtained. The saving in salaries that would be involved by con- 
sidering tlie terminal units as logical divisions of the post office in- 
stead of annexes to the mail trains would amouirt to many thousands 
of dollars. 
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PAYHEITT OF SALARIES. 



The surveys made by both the engineers and the postal officials 
have brought to attention certain loose methods in connection with 
the payment of salaries of employees in Chicago and Boston. The 
details in respect to the faulty methods followed need not be entered 
into here, but it is apparent that there is necessity for a standardiza- 
tion of this work and that greater caution should be taken to prevent 
irregularity and error. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that the matter receive the special 
attention of the Post Office Department. The loose methods should 
be discontinued, and such action taken as will assure beyond possible 
suspicion that the payments made and the records of them are correct 
and proper. 

WELFABB WORK. 

It has developed through the different surveys that at the different 
offices inspected, as cong^tion has increased and the demands of the 
service upon space have grown from time to time, that encroachments 
have been made upon the swing rooms and locker rooms of the em- 
ployees. Further, that their welfare in respect to light, ventilation, 
cleanliness, and surroundings has not been promotSi or protected. 
Very little in fact has been done in the way of welfare in the public 
service, though in the industries it has been found of great im- 
portance in the promotion of esprit de corp and the morale. 

A notable exception to the general trend which has been observed 
IS the welfare work undertaken in Chicago in the form of medical 
attendance provided by the United States Health Service. This 
consists of a first-aid room with a personnel of three physicians and 
three nurses, a physician and nurse being in constant attendance 
throughout the 24 hours. The advantages of this from the ^;andpoint 
of the Government as well as from the standpoint of the employee 
are set forth in the testimony presented. This shows that the service 
is saved embarrassment from the continued absence of experienonl 
employees by ministering to them at the first indication of sickness 
and tnat through the prompt treatment of minor ailments absences 
in many cases are avoided. Also the employeos are saved the loss 
of deductions which would result from absence. 

In Boston an employee who is likewise a physician is engaged in 
similar work and like advantages are shown there. It isl^elieved 
that in the case of injuries incurred while on duty that prompt treat- 
ment is frequently efficacious in preventing such serious conse- 
quences as would entail compensation by the United States Com- 
pensatory Commission. The benefits derived from this service are 
sufficient, in the opinion of the commission, to justify its extension 
to other large offices, and it is accordingly recommended that the 
Post Office Department seek in connection with the program of wel- 
fare the establishment of first-aid units under the United States 
Public Health Service as early as practicable. 

DETERMINATION OF THB COST OF HANDLING KAII* 

In the course of the investigations made by the commission it has 
become clearly apparent that there is urgent necessity for determin- 
ing the cost of handling the various dinerent classes of maiL For 
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many years the service has ceased to be utilized exclusively as a means 
for the transmittal of intelligence and enlightenment. Tne mails are 
now used as much for the transmittal ox merchandise, advertising 
matter, etc., as for the transportation of letters. The Government 
is, therefore, in fact engaged in aiding private enterprise by the 
transmittal of wares and goods. If the Postal Service is to be made 
self-supporting, it is essential that it should be determined what the 
cost 01 handling of different classes of mail is. When the costs have 
been determined action can then be taken toward framing charges and 
rates that will equal the cost of service and in a way that will dis- 
tribute the burden justly on each class. Until the costs have been 
determined the rates can not be scientifically or efficiently determined. 
The necessity for action in this direction is the more pressing since 
those who are interested in the different classes of mail seek each to 
obtain reduction in the rate applicable to the class in which they are 
interested without regard to whether the service is to be supported by 
the other classes or by the Government through taxation. 

It is considered that the paramount necessitv at this time is in fact 
the determination of how much it costs to effect the delivery of the 
different classes of mail and under varying conditions as to aistance, 
etc. The commission has consulted the Postmaster General in regard 
t9 this and has made independent inquiries as well. From the infor- 
mation at hand, derived through its consultations and investigations, 
it is convinced that the work of determining the costs as indicatecl 
can be satisfactorily done through departmental agencies acting in 
cooperation with the commission and assisted by such experts as it 
may be deemed proper to procure. Accordingly action has been taken 
with this end in view. Very valuable data to serve as a basis for 
legislation will doubtless be secured, and the work will be pressed 
with all proper dispatch. 

The survey will be extended to other strategic points and every 
effort made to discover the weaknesses of the service where there are 
such and to find and apply the necessary remedies therefor. 

The commission, in its report to Congress on July 26, 1921, 
(calendar day, July 29), made certain recommendations touching 
improvements in the Postal Service at the city of New York. This 
report was submitted to the Postmaster General with the request 
that the recommendations so made be put into effect at as early a date 
as possible, except in cases where legislative action was necessary. 

Following is a statement from the Postmaster General outlining 
what action has been taken upon these recommendations, as also 
numerous other improvements which have been inaugurated in the 
Postal Service by the present administration : 

Office of thr PosTMAiiTEB GsmcBAi^ 

Wa9hinffton, Z). C, October 16, 1921, 
Hon. Chables B. Townsend, 

Senate Ojffice Building, Washington, D. C. 
Mt Dkab Senator: It is with great pleasure that I can report that the 
Post Office Department has made progress on aU of the recommendations of the 
Joint Commission on Postal Service. In some cases the recommendations of the 
commission have already been carried out in their entirety ; in others some of 
the recommendations were already under way; in others changed conditions 
since the commission made its report have made It necessary to sllgtitly modify 
the action of the department, but the direction has all been, of course, in line 
with the suggestions of the commission. 
S D— 67-1— vol 9 69 
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Attached is a memorandum which we have had prepared, allowing some of the 
changes which have taken place since March. You will see that many of 
them grew out of the suggestions of the conunlssion. I trust the commission will 
continue this work. 
With very best wishes, I am* 
Sincerely, yours, 

Wnx H. EUlts. 

R6sT7ic^ OF Ohangss in Policies akd Imfsovrments in the Postal Sebvicb 

Since Mabch 4, 1021. 

The present postal administration covers only four months of the fiscal year 
embraced in this r^>ort — ^that is, from March to June, inclusive— but Uiere 
have been numerous changes in policies and a numt)er of improvements in 
the service Inaugurated since July 1 which, with others since March 4, 1921, 
may be briefly outlined, as follows : 

NSW TOBK POSTAL PBOBLBIC 

The New York postal problem is the most urgent need of the service. It 
may be termed the " neck of the postal bottle.** The Joint Postal Commission, 
the department, and a citizens* committee composed of five big business men are 
endeavoring to solve this big problem. 

(o) Additional space. — Tlie department has started negotiations with the 
New York Central Railroad and the Pennsylvania Railroad for the erection 
of additional buildings. 

(&) City HaU Station, — ^The department has undertaken negotiations with 
the New York City officials preparatory to the construction of a new Federal 
building to take care of the post office. 

(c) Motor-vehicle service, — ^The department has endeavored to carry out the 
recommendations of the commission, but on account of changed conditions was 
unable to do so exactly. The attached nranorandum, marked ** Exhibit A," 
gives in detail exactly what has been done in the motor-vehicle situation. 

((f) Harbor service.— An improved harbor boat service In New York results 
in several hours' advance in the dispatch of mail and a reduction in street 
congestion in New York City. The harbor boats take mail for points beyond 
New York, originating in Brooklyn and coming from the boats in quarantine 
by water to the New Jersey shore points for onward dispatch. This class of 
man was formerly sent through the New York post office for onward di^mtch. 

PNEUMATIC-TUBE SERVICE. 

The Postinaster General has entered into negotiations with the AmericaB 
Pneumatic Tube Co. looking toward the resumption of the pneumatic-tabe 
service in New York. 

SPEEDING T7P THE MAIL. 

Speeding up the mail ev^i 10 per cent ¥^11 result in speeding up bustness just 
to that extent There is $1,000 daily in interest saved to the business com- 
munity of New York by a little change of arranging mail for delivery in that 
loeali^ which was placed into effect July 1, 1921. The clearing house in New 
York closes at 10 a. m. ; and if bank mail for the financial district fails to readi 
there before that time, it will be delayed 24 hours, with accumulated interest 
charges. By the new arrangement this mail is delivered before 10 a. m. 

A new fast train has been put on beti^een Philaddphia and Binghamt<«, 
N. Y., wfaidi will place letter and newspaper mail through several hours sooner 
for points north, west, and south, because it avoids the necessity of sending it 
via New York City. 

The pneumatic tubes were discontinued some years ago in the large dties. 
The Joint Postal Commission has reconunended their reestablishment in New 
York City. There seems to be auxiliary value in using these tubes, and for that 
reason they are to be used again if it is feasible to get them at reasonable rates 
or prices. 

An order was issued to postmasters to inspect all empty mail sacks not In use 
at their offices or in storage to ascertain if any letters or small parcels had been 
overlooked in emptying sacks and pouches. In the sacks srat to the niaU4wg 
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repair shop for repair there were found daily quite a large number of letters 
and small parcels which had been overlooked In emptying tiie sacks. 

Newspaper mall is being given special attention and a check up made on 
delaya 

Special delivery must also have special handling as well as special delivery. 
This also Is our responsibility. 

MAIL EARLY. 

The mail-early campaign Is very much alive all over the country. News- 
papers are taking it up, and users of the mail are beginning to appreciate that 
it facilitates the dispatch of their mall by getting it into the post ofBce as 
early in the day as possible. 

PBOPES ADDRESSING OV MAIL. 

We have launched a campaign of education among the public in providing 
accurate and complete addresses on mail matter. We are showing them that 
thousands of clerks are engaged daily in searching for addresses in directories, 
which the public ought to be able to furnish on their letters. This directory 
service is one of the most costly to the taxpayers of this country, amounting to 
■everal million dollars annually. 

PREPARATION OF MAIL. 

When the mall is prepared by the business public in bundles properly faced 
with short and long letters separated, it expedites its dispatch. In ono city 
the time of 18 clerks was saved and earlier mail-train connections made. 
Nearly 65 per c^t of the mail is now coming to that office prepared ats 
suggested. 

PUBUC-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 

An order was Issued to postmasters to cooperate with superintendents of 
schools in placing in the public schools information relative to the Postal 
Service which will teach them as to the proper addressing of mall and explain 
to them the Postal Service and how to use It 

BLX7E-TAQ SERVICE DISCONTINUED. 

The practice of shipping magazines issued less frequently than once a week 
by freight, established about 10 years ago, and known as the " blue tag service,'* 
has been discontinued. This we found possible through changed conditions 
which made shipment by this method of little material saving to the depart- 
ment. These publications now go in the regular mall and will have speedier 
delivery to the subscribers. 

MAIL ROBBERIES. 

We have pretty effectively stopped mall robberies throughout the country 
after a year of 36 major robberies, by arming all employees at certain weak 
points in the Postal Service, and also by offering a reward of $5,000 for the 
apprehension of robbers. Recently one attempted robbery resulted in two ban- 
dits being killed and several others of the gang captured by post-office inspectors, 
and Federal, railroad; and express operatives. 

TREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

In order to strengthen again the freedom of the press, we have taken the 
Post Office Department out of this question entirely, except to enforce the 
laws of Congress already on the statute books. We have admitted a number 
of these papers to the second-dass privilege, which they had lost automatically 
during the war because certain issues were declared nonmailable und^ war^ 
time regulations. While denying ttiese papers the second-class privilege, they 
were permitted to use another class at higher rates of postage. We believe 
that if they are to be permitted the use of the mails at all, they should be entitled 
to the same privilege as other papers so long as they conform to the regulations 
goveming secondrdaas privHegea. 
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POSTAL SAVINGS. 

We have recommended to Congress some changes in postal savings, such as 
an increase in interest, larger deposits, with joint and trust fund deposits, 
together with interest on deposits left less than one year. 

COOPEBATION EXTENDED AND INVITED. 

Bureaus of information. — In accordance with the wishes of the President that 
visitors to the seat of government shall have every opportunity to be advised 
as to location and get full Information coneornlng all governmental departments 
so that they can transact business expeditiously, a bureau of Information was 
established on the* ground floor of the Post Office Department building in 
Washington. This information bureau has been of the greatest possible help 
to people seeking information in Washington. Some very prominent busineBs 
men have expressed appreciation of this facility. 

To a limited extent the idea has been suggested to postmasters so that the 
post offices may be as useful as possiMe in giving information concerning the 
locality, particularly to the traveling public. The Postal Service comes into 
dally contact with the public and it is only natural that it should be looked 
upon as a source of information and as far as possible, without interfering 
with its first duty of dispatch and delivering the mall promptly, the post office 
desires to be of service to the public. This is in no way intended to take the 
place of private information bureaus. 

Po8t-offioe signs. — Signs containing the words ** post office " and the name of 
the city have been ordered put on post-office buildings so that the traveling 
public may know the name of the town through which they are passing as 
well as to be able to locate the post office. 

Correspondence. — Some changes in the matter of departmental correspond- 
ence has been made so that letters will be less of the cold and stereotyped 
form. It is desired that the recipient of the letters may know that the sugges- 
tion, complaint, petition, or application has had the most human consideration 
possible. 

Newspaper criticisms and ftuggestions. — Au order was Issued to postmasters 
inviting them to send in cUppihgs of newspapers favorably or unfavorably com- 
menting on the Postal Service. This was done with the idea of securing 
criticisms and suggestions for improvement and it has been a very helpful 
source. The newspapers are cooperating in a very fine way in printing postal 
information of value to the public. 

Civic organizations. — Instructions were issued to postmasters to participate 
in civic affairs, local chambers of commerce, boards of trade, commercial clubs, 
etc., and to work through them on all matters toward improving the Postal 
Service. The department is also working through the national headquarters of 
these associations and they are rendering splendid cooperation. 

Oei-iogether spirit stimulated. — The importance of cooperation between post- 
masters and other officials and employees, between post-office inspectors and 
postmasters, between the Postal Service and the public, is constantly emphasized 
by letters, by orders, by instruction, and by personal messages. Already results 
are following our efforts. In order to stimulate tire exchanging of ideas in 
the service, postmasters have been instructed to visit other post offices where 
possible for this purpose. 

Conventions of postmasters and employees. — ^The meeting of employees and 
postmasters in conventions has been encouraged as a means of promoting per^ 
sonal contact and interchange of ideas with reference to Postal Service mat- 
ters. Where possible it has been found advantageous to have the postmasters 
and the postal employees hold their conventions in the same city so that the 
officials ''and employees might come into closer contact. This is the plan 
thcroQgbout the whole Postal Service. 

The^trdoum*and'talh4t-over method. — There has been much contention be- 
tween the Post Office D^artment and tiie railroads for several years past with 
respect to the methods of determining rates of pay for carrying the mail. The 
conferences between railroad officials, railway mail superintend^its, and the 
Post Office Departmetit officials has settled many differences between tliem. 
Many of the railroads expressed their great satisfaction at the outcome of these 
conferenoes, and have declared their utmost cooperation with the department 
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FOMUUN HAIL HKRfiOB. 

Mall relations with the cotmtries of the Centnd Powers who were In the 
World War and with Russia have been reestablished. 

Mail relation toith South America. — A nnmber of changes In parcel-post agree- 
ments and the establishment of the mo* ey-order agreements with South Ameri- 
can countries have been made and are in the process of completion which will 
greatly facilitate the trade relations between the United States and the Latin- 
American countries. It is expected that quite a number of other changes will 
be made as a result of the postal congress at Buenos Aires. One that will b« 
of particular benefit when put into effect is domestic postage on letters to 
South American countries. 

International parcel post. — ^The welfi^ limit for parc^ post with foreign 
countries generally has been increased from 11 to 22 pounds in weight. This is a 
stimulant to commercial Intercoorae. The international parcel-post business 
has increased to 25,000,000 pounds, or double that of 1919. This shows a quick 
recovery from the war's effects. The foreign mail service is rap&dly approach- 
ing normal. 

Sea post service, — ^The sea post service has been reestablished after having 
been discontinued during the war. This will speed up the dispatch of mail, be- 
cause it will have been distributed for dispatch upon its arrival at port 

COST OF CABBTINO MAIL. 

We are investigating the cost of cariying parcel post We have had no accu- 
rate figures on this subject for several yeavs upon which to base calculationa 
The Joint Postal Commission is conducting this investigation. There is reason 
to believe that there has not been any profit in carrying this class of mall mat- 
ter despite statements that a profit of $10,000,000 was made last year. This is 
conjectural. We want to know the facts. There is no intention to curtail this 
service at all. 

We are going to investigate the cost of cariying second-class mail also. There 
are no reliable figures on this since 1911. The cost of carrying both these 
classes of mail must be had before any intelligent changes in postage rates, if 
any, can be effected. 

PABCEL-POST PBOBLEMS. 

We have a committee that is considering methods of handling parcel post 
The parcel post has Increased from 3,000,000 parcels in 1913 to over 2,500,000,- 
000 in 1921. The size and weight of parcels have been increased. With postal 
facilities never quite adequate and at a standstill during the war, one can 
well imagine how Su<^ a growth affects the mail service. 

We are checking up^ on the handling of parcel-post mail in order to prevent 
damage to parcels, either in handling or in transit 

POSTKABTiatS' APPOUSTliENTS. 

Postmasters at presidential post ofllces are selected from the names of the 
three highest eligfi>leB secured from an examination. This is the method ot 
selecting from civil service examinations the nearly 400,000 other men and 
women in the Government service. The Civil Service Commission has been 
asked to hold examinations in about 5,000 po8tmasta*ship cases, of which 3,400 
were left over from the previous administration. The requests for examinations 
are now current 

POST OFFICK BKNTALS BEDXTCED. 

We have abolished tiie 90-day notice dause in leases which operated to pro- 
du^ excessive high rates, because the lessor fixed the rate to take care of the 
cancellations. Such a provision is never in an ordinary business lease. The 
Post Office Department is offering to former lessors the right to have this pro- 
vision stricken out of their leases, provided they reduce the rent, and in every 
Instance reductions in rent are being offered under already existing contracts. 
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ITBM8 or 8ATIN08 IN PUBCHASB8. 

Twine that cost 28 cents per pound last year has been offered to the ^ep^rt- 
ment at 18.2 c^its this year. This will be a big item in saving, when it is con- 
sidered that 2,500,000 pounds, or about 80 carloads, are used annually. 

The tire and tube bill of the Postal Service for the six-months period from 
July 1 has been cut from $75,000 to $50,000, and the oil and grease bill cut from 
$30,000 to $20,000 by rejecting previous bids and asking for new ones. 

An item of $12,000 waa saved in this manner on letter carriers' satchels. Also 
a change was made from canvas to leather, wliich will wear much longer and be 
more satisfactory to the carrier. 

A considerable amount of the supplies used in the Postal Service is contracted 
for a year in advance, but where a faU in prices can be taken advantage of this 
will be done. 

ECONOmr IN OPBKATIONi 

By better supervision of the aiH^ropriations for rahning the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending 1922 we have saved $15,000,000. The estimates for 
this year were cast a year ago when readjustment conditions were unappre- 
ciated and probably more money was requested than is now necessary. There 
will be no curtailment of necessary service in this saving effected. 

INDBHN^TT OUOM^. 

Nearly 200,000 indemnity claims, one^ialf of which came over from the last 
administration, have been cleared up, and the work is now current 

POSTAGE MRTEBS. 

Certain big concerns have introduced postage meters in their mailing d^wrt- 
ments as labor-saving machines, and as an aid to quicker dispatch. 'Hiese 
machines are sealed by the postmaster on the payment of a stated amount of 
money by the users, and the letters are run through this machine and the postage 
is recorded by means of a stamp, and the postmark also printed 

SETTLING OF ACCOUNTS FACILITATBD. 

With the transfer of the Auditor for the Post Office Department from under 
the control of the Treasury Department to the position of comptroller of the Post 
Office Department a considerable duplication of work has and is being elminated 
in connection with the settling and facilitating of payment of money due public 
creditors. 

MOTOB-TRANSPOBT 6EBVICE. 

This service is being reorganized with a view of making it a very potent 
transportation arm of the Postal Service, similar to that of the Railway MaQ 
Service. Its growth has been under abnormal conditions, and during the war 
period when little attention could be given to uniformity of operation. A fleet 
of 4,000 trucks is used in the delivery and collection of mail in cities and about 
5,000 persons employed in this work. It is planned to reduce the types of ma- 
chines from thirty-odd to eight standard types. All of these machines were 
received from the War DQ)artment 

EXTENSION OF BT7&AL DELIVERY 8B&VIGE. 

The total number of rural routes is now 48,900. Since March 4 we have 
established 282 new routes and extended 970 routes since July 1. The number 
of families benefited by the extension is 14^236, and the total number of families 
served by rural delivery is 6,570,867. 



The Air Mail Service covered 1,600,000 miles last year and carried 50,000,000 
letters. There is a route in operation now between New York and San Fran- 
cisco. Recently the type of plane received from the Army was remodeled by 
the Post Office D^artment, so that it will now carry twice as much mail as 
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heretofore with the same man power and fuel, which Is ahout 800 pounds of 
mall, or 32,000 letters. Mail is not carried straight across this country hy air. 
It Is transported from one point or large city to another, where It Is left for 
mail trains to pick up. Other mall is taken on and advanced to another large 
dty, where It is dr<^ped. In this manner more mail is advanced In dispatch 
than would be if the mall was carried straight through. A test flight was made 
last spring with a plane carrying mall across the continent in 24 hours. It 
takes a train about six days to make the trip. 

BBOAOOASTINO MABKCT BEP0BT8 BT AOrUAIL BADIO. 

We are now sending market reports and Weather Bureau reports through air- 
mail radio stations to points all over this countiy, especially into the farming 
communities. A committee is investigating the feasibility of using the wireless 
telei^one for this purpose, so that such data may be more readily sent out 
to the farming districts. Some of the foreign countries are making rapid 
progress In the use of the wireless telephone. 

DAILY BEP0BT8 OT PBOGBXBS. 

Carrying out the idea in big business instltuti<Mis of having dally reports 
of operations and a daily financial statement, we are having the heads of the 
various bureaus each morning make a report of progress for the day previous. 
The newly created statistical bureau created in the office of the comptroller for 
the department also furnishes a daily report on the financial operations of the 
whole Postal Service. These are entirely new innovations in the Post Office 
Department 

00UBTE8T. 

Postmasters and post-office employees have been requested to keep in mind 
the importance of treating all patrons of the service with courtesy and 
consideration. 

This order is being carried out in a fine spirit by the postal workers. It 
has met with wide public appreciation. A prominent business man called at 
a post-office window to buy stamps and when he paid for them the clerk said 
** Thank you.*' The business man writes in that this has nev^ before happened 
to him at the post office. 

Joint Commission on Postal Skbvioi, 
Chas. B. Townsbnd, 

Chairman, 
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Federal Resebye Board, 
Office of the Governor, 

Washington, October SI, 1921. 
Subject: Response to S. Res. 153. 

SmrOn October 18, 1921, the Federal Reserve Board received 
from the Secretary of the Senate a resolution of the Senate (S. Res. 
153), dated October 14, 1921, reading as follows: 

Whereas, it is charged in the public press of the country and upon the floor of the 
Senate that the Federal Reserve Board has been guilty olan amazing waste of public 
money in increase of salaries to officers and employees of the New York Fede]:ai 
Eeserve Bank; and 
Whereas, since 1918 in the New York branch alone they have increased the number 
of officers and employees 279, or about 10 per cent, while they have increased tiie 
salaries about 50 per cent, paving its officers and employees all the wav from |10,000 
112,000, $25,000, $30,000 and one as high as $50,000, and that prior to 1918, 60 per 
cent of these officers never received over $1,500 to $2,500, but are now drawing 
salaries as hi^ as $10,000; and 
Whereas, the official reports of the Federal Reserve Board show that in the calendar 
year oi 1920 the Federal Reserve Bank of New York's pay roll amounted to $4,639,- 
273, and for the calendar year 1918 the pay roll was $3,104,830, lowing an actual 
increase in pay roll since the close of the war of $1,534,443; and 
Whereas, it is cnarged that the governor of the Federal Reserve Board has stated 
that the employees of the Federal reserve banks are not paid by the Government 
nor paid out of revenue derived from taxation, but are private business men and in 
the oanking business to make monej; and 
Whereat, under the provisions of section 7 of the Federal reserve act a lar^e per cent 
of the net receipts made and saved by the Federal board shall be paid into the 
Federal Treasury, and if the allegations herein made are true the Treasury of the 
United States has been deprived of a vast sum of money; Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board, as early as practicable, be, and it is 
hereby, directed to furnish to the Senate the number of employees, together with 
their respective salaries, employed by the Federal Reserve Bank in New York, as 
wcdl as in the other Federal reserve baiiks in the country, and the expenditures made 
by each branch bank in the erection of public buildings and the general expenses in 
the administration of each Federal reserve bank, and now much of the net earnings 
have been paid to the United States as a franchise tax. 

The board begs leave to call attention to a clause in section 10 of 
the Federal reserve act, which reads: ''The Federal Reserve Board 
shall annually make a full report of its operations to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, who shall cause the same to be printed 
for the information of the Congress." 

In compliance with the law the Federal Reserve Board has sub- 
mitted reports for the years 1914 to 1920, both inclusive. These 
reports have described in detail and at great length the operations of 
the Federal reserve banks, and there liave been transmitted with 
them exhibits showing the salaries paid by the several Federal 
reserve banks to oflScers and employees, except that the report for 
1914 ^ows the salaries paid senior officers only. In that report 

3 
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(p. 190) the board stated that while it had in a few cases approved the 
salaries fixed bv banks for officers other than the governor, as the 
banks in several districts had not yet completed their organizations, 
it was ''not deemed advisable to give, at this time, a list, which 
would necessarily be incomplete of the salaries paid to the subordinate 
officials of all the banks." 

In the report for the year 1915 a detailed list of the salaries of all 
officers and employees, names omitted, is given for each of the Federal 
reserve banks as Exhibit J on pages 97 U) 99. In the report for the 

fear 1916 this information appears as Exhibit N on pages 182 to 184. 
n the report for 1917 it appears as Exhibit N on pages 194 to 196. 
It api>ears in the report for 1918 as Exhibit N on pages 244 to 246. 
In tne text of the report for that year (p. 29) attention was called to 
the great expansion of the business of the Federal reserve banks with 
the consequent necessity of makine large additions to their working 
forces. The number of officers ana employees in all departments at 
each of the Federal reserve banks at the close of the year was simi- 
marized on the same page. In the report for the year 1919 a state- 
ment of personnel ana salaries at all Federal reserve banks appeared 
as Exhibit M on pages 274 to 277. In the text of that report, on 
page 34, a table was given showing the number of officers and em- 
ployees at each FederS reserve banK at the close of the year 1919 as 
compared with the nimiber at the end of the previous year, and 
attention was called also to the average salary paid officers and 
employees by each Federal reserve banK (p. 35). The report for 
the year 1920 shows the salaries of officers and employees of the 
Federal reserve banks, as of December 31, 1920, on pages 272 to 274. 
These tables have, in each instance, since the establishment of 
branches of Federal reserve banks, included the salaries paid at the 
branches. 

In its annual report for the year 1918 (p. 30-31), the board called 
attention to the fact that the great increase in volume of business 
had rendered it necessary for all Federal reserve banks to arrange for 
the acouisition of permanent quarters and gave in detail the expendi- 
tures mat had been made by several of the banks for building sites 
and the erection of buildii:^. Similar information was ^ven m the 
report for 1919 (pp. 37-38) and in the report for 1920 (pp. 93-96). 
In addition to this the sum total of these investments, as carried on 
the books of aU Federal reserve banks^ covering both their head 
offices and their branches, appears in the statement which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Boardpublishes each week for the 12 Federal reserve 
banks combined. Tnis item appears also each week in the separate 
statements published by each Federal reserve bank. 

AUTHOErrr of dibectors of federal reserve banks and super- 
visory POWERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

Inasmuch as the resolution of the Senate refers to the *'New York 
Branch" and to "the expenditures made by each branch bank in 
the erection of public buildings," the boara respectfully submits a 
brief statement regarding the oiaracter of the Federal reserve banks. 
In doing so the board cUsclaims any intention of seeking to evade 
responsibility in the matters referred to in tiie resolution of the Senate, 
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but merely desires to avoid any possible grounds for misiinderstand- 
ingthe nature of its responsibility. 

The Federal reserve act did not establish a central bank. On the 
contrary, it made possible the establishment of as many as 12 Federal 
reserve banks, eacn almost wholly independent of the others in opera- 
tion as well as in local policies. From a l^id standpoint these banks 
are private corporations oi^anized tmder a special act of Congress, 
namely, the Federal reswve act. They are not in a strict sense of 
the word Government banks, but are only quasi ^vemmental insti- 
tutions in that they are under the general supervision of the Federal 
Reserve Board and have on their boards of directors three men 
representing the Government, who are appointed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Each bank has nine directors, and the other six are chosen by the 
member banks, which are the sole stockholders of the Federal reserve 
bank. Section 4 of the Federal reserve act provides that each Fed- 
eral reserve bank after receiving its charter from the Comptroller of 
the Currency "shall become a hodj corporate and as such * * * 
shall have power — 

First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

Second. To have succeesion for a period of 20 years from its organization unless it is 
sooner dissolved by an act of Congress or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some 
violation of law. 

Third. To make contracts. 

Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and defend in any court of law or equity. 

Fifth. To appoint by its board ot directors such offioere and employees as are not 
otherwise provided for in this act, to define their duties, require bonds of them and 
fix the penalty thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure such officers or employees. 

Sixth. To prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not inconsistent with law, 
regulating the manner in which its general business may be conducted and the priv- 
ileges granted to it by law may be exercised and enjoyea. 

Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors or duly authorized officers or agents 
all powers specifically granted by the provisions of this act and such incidental powers 
as snail be necessary to carry on the ousiness of banking within the limitations pre- 
scribed by this act. 

Section 4 further provides that '* every Federal reserve bank shall 
be conducted under the supervision and control of a board of direc- 
tors. The board of directors shall perform the duties usually apper- 
taining to the office of directors of tanking associations and all such 
duties as are prescribed by law." It is also provided in section 4 
that ''any compensation that maj be provided by boards of direc- 
tors of Federal reserve banks for directors, officers, or employees shall 
be subject to the approval oi the Federal Reserve Board.'' 

Section 11 of the Federal reserve act authorizes and empowers the 
Federal Reserve Board — 

(/) To suspend or remove any officer or director of Bny Federal reserve bank, the 
cause of su^ removed to be forthwith communicated in writing by the Federal 
Reserve Board to the removed officer or director and to said bank. 

(g) To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon the books and 
balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. 

(h) To suspend, for the violation of any of the provisions of this act, the operations 
of any Federal reserve bank, to take possession thereof, administer the same during 
the period of suspension, and, when deemed advisable, to liquidate or reorganize 
such bank. 

(J) To exercise general supervision over said Federal reserve banks. 

Section 21 of the Federal reserve act prescribes that ''the Federal 
Reserve Board shall, at least once each year, order an examination 
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of each Federal reserve bank, and upon joint application of 10 mem- 
ber banks the Federal Reserve Board shall order a special examina- 
tion and report of the condition of any Federal reserve bank." 

Other sections of the act empower the Federal Reserve Board to 
prescribe rules and regulations governing various transactions which 
may be encaged in by Federal reserve banks, but the forgoing quo- 
tations emoody all the authority which has been given the board over 
the routine business and the administration of the banks. The board 
is not empowered to select the officers and emplovees of the Federal 
reserve banks, for it can appoint only the Federal reserve agent and 
his assistants, nor does it initiate the salaries paid the officers and 
employees of the Federal reserve banks. These are matters which 
come within the scope of the authority delegated to the directors of 
the Federal reserve banks in section 4 of the act. 

The law makes it clear that in approving compensation proposed 
by the directors the board must necessarily be governed in large 
measure by their representations. The directors are immediatelv 
responsible for the administration of the bank and are familiar with 
the requirements for its efficient operation, with the qualifications of 
the officers and employees, with local conditions, such as cost of liv- 
ing, competition for services by member and other banks of the com- 
munity, and the fair value of the services rendered. The duty of the 
directors as to the management of a Federal reserve bank is ouite 
analogous to that of directors of national banks with respect to tnose 
institutions. The Federal Reserve Board has not approved in a per- 
functory way salaries proposed by Federal reserve bank directors, 
but has always called lor full information before taking action. In 
some cases it has withheld approval pending the personal presenta- 
tion of the matter by a committee of the directors, and in other 
instances it has declined to approve compensation proposed. But 
the board has taken the position generally that as the directors are 
primarily responsible for the operation of the banks, great weight 
must be given to their representations. There is appended, as 
Exhibit A, a list of the directors of all Federal reserve banks and 
branches. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUILDINGS. 

The buildings owned by the Federal reserve banks, or which are 
now in course of construction, are not, in the view of the board, 
''public buildings.'' They constitute a part of the invested assets of 
the respective banks, the funds for their acquisition or construction 
were not provided by a congressional appropriation, the title is vested 
in the Federal reserve bank and not in the United States, and they 
are subjct to State and local taxation. (''Federal reserve banks, 
including the capital stock and surplus therein, and the income 
derived therefrom shall be exempt irom Federal, State, and local 
taxation, except taxes upon real estate.'^ Sec. 7.) 

At the instance of the Federal Reserve Board a bill was introduced 
during the third session of the Sixty-fifth Congress to amend section 

7 of me Federal reserve act by permitting Federal reserve banks to 
create a maximum suplus out of earnings equal to 100 per cent of 
their paid-in capital, mstead of 40 per cent, as originally provided. 
When the Committees on Banking and Currencv of the Senate and 
House of Representatives were considering this Bill early in the year 
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1919, the governor of the Federal Reserve Board called the attention 
• of the committees to the fact that all Federal reserve banks would be 
obliged to acquire or construct their own buildings as it was not prac- 
ticable to lease adequate quarters and otherwise provide suitable 
vaults for the custody of the large amounts of cash and securities held 
by the banks. Especial attention was called to the large expendi- 
tures which would nave to be made in providing buildings, and one 
argument made in favor of the bill was that the banks should be per- 
mitted to increase their surplus in order to reduce the proportion to 
the banks' capital accoimt of the fixed assets represented by the 
buildings. The committees were so impressed with this argument 
that the bill as reported, which became the act of March 3, 1919. 
amending section 7, went beyond the board's recommendations ana 
provided that Federal reserve banks might create a surplus out of 
earnings equal to 100 per cent of their subscribed capital, plus 10 per 
cent 01 the net earnings annually, after such a surplus had been created. 

There does not appear to be any specific requirement anywhere in 
the Federal reserve act that the board should approve the expendi- 
tures made by the Federal reserve banks in their l)uilding operations, 
but under its power of general supervision the board mformed the 
banks that they would be required to submit for the consideration of 
the board all options for the purchase of real estate, aU plans and 
specifications for buildings and vaults, and that they should not enter 
into any contracts involving expenditures for these purposes until 
authorized to do so by the board. 

In order that the board might be in position more intelligently to 
pass upon these various matters, it decided to employ a consulting 
architect who should devote his entire time to Federal reserve build- 
ing projects. In the interest of economy it was determined to engage 
as consultant the same architect who had already been employed in a 
similar capacity by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Mr. 
Alexander B. Trowbridge, of the firm of Trowbridge & Ackerman, 
architects, of New York City, was induced to sever his connection 
with his firm and to enter into the employ of the Federal Reserve 
Board as consulting architect, at an annual salary of $6,666.66, which 
has not been increased. This is one-third oi his total salary of 
$20,000, the other two-thirds being paid by the Federal Reserve 
Bank ot New York. 

He began his work in April, 1919. At that time only one Federal 
reserve bank building — that at Atlanta — had been completed (p. 38, 
annual report for 1919) and the working plans and specifications for 
the Richmond and Dallas buildings were finished. Since then, the 
consulting architect has appeared as consultant in connection with 
the projects for New York, Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, and St. Louis, and with the new vault 
at Philadelphia, the bank there being the only one which is housed 
in a purchased building. He has also been consulted in connection 
with the additions to the Atlanta bank, the annex buildings in 
Richmond and New York, and with branch banks in Buffalo, New 
Orleans, El Paso, Houston, Louisville, Nashville, and Oklahoma 
Citv. 

As consulting architect he has — 

(1) Discussed with bank officers the property under consideration 
for purchase, and advised as to its advantages and disadvantages. 
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(2) Advised baak ofiioers in the matter <rf selecting an ajrehitect. 

(3) Consulted with the banks and tii^ir architects as to the size, 
design, and planning of the proposed buildings, during the prelim- 
inary stages. 

(4) Wh«nL working drawings and specifications were completed, 
examined them for the purpose of detecting and having eliminated 
any wasteful or exta'avagant features. 

(5) Advised the banks and Uieir architects as to the best methods 
of vault construction, so as to obtain the maximum sunount of pro- 
tection for* the money expended. 

(6) Consulted with and advised the banks in connection with the 
sdection of contractors. 

(7) Assisted the banks in drawiijg up contracts, both by prepar- 
ing contracts and by studying and analyzing contracts preparea by 
others for the s^iatures of the banks. 

(8) Acted as arbiter in case of disputes where contractors claimed 
extras which the banks did not consider justified. 

(9) Advised as to the necessity for changes, additions, and omis- 
sions during the course of construction of the buildings. 

(10) Reported to the Federal Reserve Board from time to time 
in connection with the above activities. 

There has been no attempt to exercise centralized control. The 
services have been advisory and not mandatory in character. It 
has been possible, through a tactful presentation, to apprise bank 
officers and their architects of the wishes of the Federal Reserve 
Board to keep designs simple and to avoid the use of meaningless 
ornament and costly material. Good material simply designed and 
detailed has been recommended. The underlying purpose of the 
board in the employment of a consulting architect has been to 
secure well constructed, serviceable buildings of dignified aspect 
but without any display of costly finish which is imnecessary and in 
questionable taste. 

The board has reco^iized the necessity of adequate provision for 
future growth and can cite numerous instances in growing cities 
where great expense has been incurred because of shortsightedness 
in omitting preparation of this kind. The office of the consultiujg 
architect has at all times been open to bank officers and their archi- 
tects. A great many conferences of importance have taken place 
there and the consulting architect has personally visited a number 
of the banks and has conferred with building committees in their 
own cities. 

All of this has been done at a very small expense to the Federal 
Reserve System. The consulting architect has given up his private 

Eractice and has devoted all of nis time to the work of the board, 
[is staff consists of one assistant, his secretary and stenographer, 
with occasional help from a draftsman who is in the employ of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. It is estimated tnat the 
total sum paid in salaries to the consulting architeljt and his staff 
during the two and one-half years he has been in the board's service 
amounts to one-twentieth of 1 per cent of the approximate amount 
of all sums set apart for Federal reserve bank buildings during that 
period. 

There are attached hereto (Exhibit B) tables relating to the real 
estate purchased by the Federal reserve banks and the building 
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operations which hare be^i engaged in. These tables show for each 
Federd reserve bank the original investment in property purdiased, 
the amount expended in remodeling and in the construction of new 
buildings, the amounts chained off on account of depreciation and 
amortization^ and the book value of bank premises accoimts as of 
September 30, 1^21. Explanatory data have also been added show- 
ing the dates on which real estate was purchased bv each Federal 
reserve bank, the number of square feet of ground purchased, amounts 
paid therrfor, the cost of building operations to date, and the esti- 
mated cost to complete buildings in course of ccmstjiiction. It will 
be noted from these tables tlmt the total amount expended for 
banking houses by 'all Federal reserve banks and branches to the 
end of September, 1921, was $36,158,000, or about 60 per cent of 
the amount of franchise taxes paid to the Government at the end 
of 1920 and about the same proportion of the amount which it is 
estimated will be paid to the Government at the end of the year 192 L 

It should be borne in mind, however, in considering building opera- 
tions that the Federdi reserve banks }n acquiring building sites and 
constructing bank buildings are making capitel expenditures and 
consequent^ these operations do not dimmish in any way the 
amount of franchise taxes payable to the United States Government. 
The amount of the franchise tax is adversely affected only to the 
extent that the Federal reserve banks are authorized to charge 
depreciation and amortization allowances on their bank premises to 
currtet net earnings. 

As the Federal jReserve Bank of New York has engaged in the 
largest and most expensive of all the building projects, and as it has 
been made the subject of especial criticism, iiud board submits here- 
with (Exhibit C) copy of a statement which has already been sub- 
mitted by the governor of that bank to the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry of Congress. This statement sets forth in 
nunute detail all facts r^ardmg the acquisition of the real estate,, 
employment of architects, preparation of plans and specifications, 
lettiog of contracts, and scope of the building. There are appended 
aJso tables showing the laige volume of routine operations of the 
bank, which call for the employment of a large force of employ ees,^ 
whose number in turn renders a large building necessary. 

The board wishes to add that like care has Seen taken in the prepa- 
ration of plans and specifications for all other Federal reserve bank 
buildings, but elaborate statem^its giving details of all Federal 
reserve Dank buildings are not included in this response to the Senate 
because of the added length such statements would give to this 
communication. 

SALARY POUCT OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

There have been prepared for use in this communication certain 
tables which appear as Exhibit D. These tables show the number 
of officers and employees of all Federal reserve banks, with officers' 
salaries in detail and employees' salaries in the aggregate, and, in 
addition, the general expenses in the administration of each Federal 
reserve bank. They also give for purposes of comparison data asi 
to the increase in the routine operations of the banks. In oonnectior 
with these tables, the board begs to remark that the officers of Fed- 
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eral reserve banks are not officers of the United States Govemment 
or of any of its departments. Each Federal reserve bank is now the 
largest banking institution in its district and the conduct of the 
business of a Federal reserve bank, which has transactions many 
times greater than those of the largest of its member banks, with 
great responsibilities to the member oanks, to the public, and to the 
Treasury of the United States, requires the services in executive and 
other capacities of trained and competent officials, who will devote 
all of their time to the work of the bank, not only in the ordinary 
routine but in the study of a great variety of technical subjects. It 
is essential that the services be obtained of men who can be relied 
upon to measure up to their duties and responsibilities. 

The officers and employees of Federal reserve banks are not per- 
mitted to enea^e in any other business, to take part in political activi- 
ties, nor to noTd pubhc office. Their service m the Federal reserve 
bank is not a stepping-stone to a political career nor does it afford 
means of outside nnancial profit. The directors of Federal reserve 
banks have repeatedly pointed out to the board that it would be 
impossible to secure tne services of competent and efficient officials 
for the Federal reserve banks were their salaries to be measured by 
the salaries paid to the political officers of the Government. 

With few exceptions, all officers and employees of the Federal 
reserve banks are dependent upon their salaries for livelihood. Dur- 
ing the year 1919 the rate of compensation at Federal reserve banks 
was generally advanced, both as to officers and employees. This was 
due to greater competition for services, increased cost of living, 
and to a very ^eat increase in the volume of transactions. In its 
annual report tor 1918 (p. 29) the board discussed the necessity, 
particularly with respect to junior officers and employees, of pay- 
mg salaries approximating the salaries paid by the large member 
banks in the cities where the Federal reserve bank are located. 
Experience has shown that many of the larger members banks are 
disposed to draw upon the Federal reserve banks for men to fill 
hign official positions. During the past six years five governors of 
Federal reserve banks have resigned in order to accept executive 
positions with other banking institutions at much higher salaries 
than they were receiving at the Federal reserve banks, and the same 
is true with respect to a considerable number of deputy governors and 
junior officers. In order to retain the services of officers who are 
. constantly being tempted with outside offers at high salaries, it has 
become necessary to recognize this competition, and while the board 
has in no case approved salaries for senior officers of Federal reserve 
banks as high as those paid officers of similar rank by the larger 
member bauKs in the principal cities of the country, it has recognized 
from the outset that tne salaries paid junior officers, heads of depart- 
ments, and clerks must be in line with those paid by the larger 
member banks in the various Federal reserve cities. If, in order to 
reduce expenses, the policy should be adopted of making the Federal 
reserve banks mere training schools for bank officers, it does not 
seem possible, because of the frequent changes involved, that the 
banks would have the degree of efficiency m administration and 
smoothness of operation which they would nave if the compensation 
paid be sufficiently liberal to retain the services of trained and capable 
men. 
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The board does not for a moment believe that the directors of any 
Federal reserve bank, in fixing salaries or in authorizing expenditures 
in developing the business, have been actuated by the slightest 
desire to deprive the Government of the revenue which it is entitled 
to receive imder the terms of section 7 of the Federal reserve act, 
and most assuredly the Federal R^erve Board would not be a party 
to such undertaking. 

In this connection the board invites attention to the views of a 
former Secretary of the Treasury, and ex oflBcio chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Hon. W. G. McAdoo. At a meeting of the 
Federal Reserve Board on December 14, 1918, he advocated approval 
of a salary of $50,000 per annum, which the directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York had voted for the governor of that 
institution, and stated that his attitude had been that during the 
formative period of the Federal reserve system comparatively low 
salaries should be paid imtil the business of the banks could be 
established and a fair measure obtained of their operations and a more 
accurate realization reached of the dimensions of the problems and 
responsibilities of the banks' officers, stating that previously he had 
opposed an increase in the salarv under consideration only because 
tne country was at war. He said, now that the business of the banks 
had been well established and they were making large earnings for 
the Government, the time had come when the office of governor of a 
Federal reserve bank should command on its merits a fair and just 
compensation, and that he would vote to fix the salary of the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York at the amount proposed 
by the directors of the bank, to wit, $50,000 per annum. He stated 
it as his view that the principle governing the fixing of salaries of 
officers of Federal reserve bauKS should be that the salarv be made 
sufficiently attractive to make a man willing to adopt the Federal 
reserve system as a permanent career, having its rewards in the way 
ofpromotion like any other institution. He opposed the view that the 
ofiice of head of a Federal reserve bank should be considered on a parity 
with high Government office, stating that heads of Federal reserve 
banks could not be said to enjoy that magnitude of power and prestige 
pertaining to high Government office, wmle the bank officers were yet 
placed in a different position from those engaged in private institu- 
tions in that they were aflFected by the mutations of public life and 
controlled by a clianging public board. 

There is transmitted herewith as Exhibit E copy of a letter, dated 
October 11, 1921, touching upon the subject of salaries, which was 
addressed by the governor of the Federal Reserve Board to the chair- 
man of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry of the United 
States Congress. 

Since the close of the year 1918 three other distin^ished men have 
filled the office of Secretary of the Treasury. In view of their votes 
and expressed opinions on questions relating to the salaries paid 
officers of Federal reserve banks the board has no reason to believe 
that they take the view that there has been *^an amazing waste of 

Sublic money'* in the increase of salaries to officers and employees of 
ederal reserve banks or that by reason of such increases *'the 
Treasury of the United States has been deprived of a vast sum of 
money.'' 

It will be noted from the tables above referred to (Exhibit D) that 
the salaries of the presidents of the larger banks in New York City 
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axse in several cases from 50 per cent to 100 per cent in excess of the 
salary paid the governor of the Federal reserve bank imd that in die 
case or three of these banks there is a vice president whose salary 
exceeds that of the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. It is proper to state that while the senibr officers of the 
Federal reserve bank have never received any extra compensation 
or bonuses^ very substantial bonuses have been paid to the higher 
officers by some of the national banks in various parts of the country. 
For example, the examination report for 1920 of Bank A of New 
York City shoWs that the chairman of the board received a bonus of 
$35,000, the president a bonus of $30,000, one of the vice presidents a 
bonus of $25,000, and other officers received smaller amounts^ in 
proportion to scdaries paid, while all the senior officers of Bank F 
received a bonus eaual to 25 per cent of their annual salaries. 

The salaries paia vice presidents of the larger national banks and 
trust companies in New York City are much in excess of those paid 
to the deputv governors and controllers of the Federal Reserve Bacnk 
of New York, the highest salary paid to a deputy governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York being $30,000, while the salaries 
of vice presidents of the six New York City banks listed in Exhibit D 
ranee from $30,000 to $75,000 per annum. 

If the average annual salaries paid are considered, it will be found 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, with 40 officers and with 
a total official pay roll as of October 1, 1921, of $509,800 per annum, 
paid its officers an average annual salary of $12,745, while the 
average annual salary paid to officers of the six national banks listed 
in Exhibit D, some with a lai^er and others with a smaller number 
of officers than the Federal reserve bank, ranged from $11,466 to 
$28,792, the average annual salary paid bv BankE being considerably 
more than twice that paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
While the average annual salary paid by Bank A appears as $11,466, 
or slightly less than that paid by the Federal reserve bank, it will be 
found, as above stated, that the chairman of the board of that bank 
received a bonus of $35,000, bringing his total compensation for the 
year up to $100,000; the president a bonus of $30,000, one vice 
president a bonus of $25,000, and other officers smaller amounts in 
proportion to their sjtlaries. If bonus payments were included in 
arriving at average annual salaries, the average salary paid bv Bank 
A would be materially in excess of that paid by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

As will be seen from the tables included in Exhibit D, extra com- 

Eensation or bonus payments made by the Federal reserve banks 
ave in most cases been limited to officers and employees receiving 
$5,000 per annum or less. In a few cases bonuses have been paid to 
officers receiving somewhat higher salaries, but in only two instances 
have bonuses been paid to officers receiving more than $7,500 per 
annum. It is proper to state that the bonuses which have been paid 
to junior officers and employees have been approved by the board upon 
representations from the respective boaras of directors of Federal 
reserve banks that their object in recommending the bonuses was to 
enable the recipients to meet abnormal costs of living without making 
specific increases in salary. Bonuses have been paid with the under- 
standing that such policy was temporary only and that the payment 
of bonuses would eventually be discontinued. During the present 
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year they have all been materially reduced and in some cases abol- 
ished entirely. 

The following table brings out clearly the diflFerence in the average 
salaries, exclusive of bonuses, paid by the Federal reserve banks and 
by the larger member banks in the Federal reserve bank cities: 

Average annvjal salaries paid to officers by each Federal reserve bank and by three of the 
larger member banks in each Federal reserve bank city as of October, 1921. 

ponus ezchided.] 



Federal reserve district. 



Boston 

Kew York.., 
Philadelphia 
Clerrelana... 
Biclmioad... 

Atlanta 

Chicago 



Federal 
reserve 
bank. 



SO, 979 
12,745 
10,125 
7,792 
6,606 
5,677 
7,M6 



Member 
bank. 



•14,745 
1 17,331 
15,733 
10,061 
6,473 
7^828 
15,440 



Federal reserve district. 



St. Louis 

Minneapolis... 
Kansas City.., 
Dallas 

SauFrandsoo 

System. 



Federal 
reserve 
bank. 



$7,078 
6,478 
6,147 
5^512 
6,459 



7,74J 



Member 
bank. 



$11,675 
10,621 
10,313 
8,767 
11,409 



13,092 



> Six optional banks. 

It will be seen from this table that the average salary of oflBcers in 
all Federal reserve banks is $7,743, while the average salary paid by 
the larger member banks in Federal reserve bank cities is $13,092, or 
69 per cMit in excess of that paid by the Federal reserve banks. 

With reference to the statement frequently made that salaries 
paid by the Federal reserve bank of New York increased 50 per cent 
oetween the years 1918 and 1920, while at the same time the nimiber 
of oflScers and employees increased only 10 per cent, the board would 
state that during this period the total salaries of officers and employees 
increased by $1,534,443, of which amoxmt $1,336,443 represented the 
increase in salaries paid to employees and only $198,000 the increase 
in salaries paid to officers. In explanation of the nigher aggregate 
salaries paid to employees of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
which increased 47 per cent during the two years as compared with an 
increase in number oi only 1 per cent, there is given below a table show- 
ing 1^ average annual saliury paid to employees by that buik^as of the 
last day of Decembw of each year from 1915 to 1920, both inclusive, 
and as of July 1, 1921, as well as by each other Federal reserve bank. 

Average salaries paiyable to employees of each Federal reserve bank {inclvdin^ branches). 

[Bonus ezoludedj 



Bank. 



Dec. 31. 



1015 



1916 



1917 



1918 



1919 1920 



'%!• 



Boston 

New York.... 
Philadel^.. 

Clevelana 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St.Lo ois 

MinneapoHs . . 
Kansas Citjr.. 

Dallas 

San Francisco 

System. 



$1,081 
1,152 
1,006 
1,242 
1,014 
1,006 
1,142 
1,068 
1,289 
936 
1,382 
1,496 



1085 

934 



691 
869 

986 
881 
961 
1,017 
925 



1901 
1,003 

796 
1,020 

794 
1,053 
1,120 

958 

942 
1,063 

919 
1,144 



9929 

1,095 

983 

1,183 

996 

998 

1,094 

1,028 

646 

1,024 

1,110 

1,227 



11,184 
1,206 
1,133 
1,206 
1,030 
1,054 
1,115 
1,051 
1,001 
1,194 
1,168 
1,268 



ii^m 

1,.456 
1,258 
1,.360 
1,.190 
1,149 
1,310 
1,214 
1,262 
1,209 
1,270 
1368 



$1,401 
1,471 
1,266 
1,388 
1,283 
1,281 
1,408 
L336 
1,288 
1,442 
1 447 
1,521 



1,128 



912 



1,004 



1,062 



1,163 



1,319 



1,402 
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It will be observed that the average salary paid to employees by 
the Federal reserve banks was very low in 1918, being practically 
on a level with salaries paid bank employees prior to the war, when 
prices were about one-half of what they were m 1919 and 1920, when 
the increase in the average salary paid to employees took place. 

An investigation made by the Feaeral Reserve Bank of New York 
in 1919 showed that the average annual salary, including bonus, 
paid to employees by the bank was $1,440, while the average annual 
salary, includmg bonus, paid to employees by 10 of the large New- 
York City banks ranged from $1,620 to $2,265. In fact, it was 
found that in 6 of the oanks the average salarv paid employees was 
in excess of $2,100. It was representee! to the board that if the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York was to retain its employees it would 
have to increase salaries to a level more nearly approachingsalaries 
paid for similar work by other banks in New YorK City. T'he fact 
that the average salary paid employees by the Federal reserve bank 
at the end of 1918 was only $1,095, when the cost of living index as 

Eublished by the Bureau of Labor Stltistics of the Department of 
«abor was 77 per cent above the prewar level, gradually increasing 
to 119 per cent in December, 1920, would seem to justify the increase 
in salaries granted employees during the years 1919 and 1920. 

In order that the Senate may be informed as to whether the num- 
ber of officers of Federal reserve banks has increased relatively more 
than the number of employees, and whether the number and salaries 
of officers and employees of the Federal reserve banks have increased 
more rapidly than the volume of business and routine operations of 
those banks, the following table is submitted showing the changes 
in personnel and salaries, the growth in the principal items of assets 
and liabihties of the banks, and the increase in the volume of their 
operations by years from 1916 to 1920: 

Index of growth, 1915-1920, in number and salaries of officers and employees^ and in busi- 
ness transacted, for each Federal reserve bank. 

[1915-l.J 





Officers. 


Officers and em* 
ployees. 


Assets and liabili- 
ties. 


Volume 
of dis- 
count 
and open 
market 
opera- 
tions. 


Trans- 
actions 


Federal reserve bank. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


Earning 
assets. 


Federal 
resegre 
not«sln 
circula- 
tion. 


throj^ 

ment 
fiuid. 


Boston. 


8 
8 


a 


30 
40 
19 
81 
22 
11 
86 
22 
23 
22 
20 
51 


21 
20 
16 
21 
16 

26 
14 
13 
20 
13 
26 


20 
96 
36 
39 
17 
18 
47 
42 
28 
21 
14 
93 


31 
12 
82 
33 
10 
10 
203 
17 
6 
11 
6 
63 


225 
969 
281 
244 
77 
66 
281 
224 
107 
113 
53 
263 


37 


New York 


88 


Philadelphia 


38 


Cleyelana 


238 


Richmond 


00 


Atlanta 


41 


Chicago 


45 


St.Louis 


36 


Minneapolis 


111 


Kansas City 


70 


TJftll^ 


63 


San Francisco 


74 


System 


5 


i 


28 


20 


89 


18 


314 


» 
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From this table it will be seen that while both the number and sal- 
aries of officers of the New York Federal Reserve Bank were five 
times as large in 1920 as they were in 1915, the number of officers 
and employees combined was 40 tim,es as large and the aggregate 
salaries paid officers and employees 29 times as large in 1920 as mey 
were in 1915, thus indicating- ttiat the nimiber of officers increased 
relatively much less than the number of employees, and that in con- 
sequence of the decrease in the ratio of officers to employees the aggre- 
gate salaries paid to officers and employees increased much less rela- 
tively than their number. 

The table below shows the gradual increase in the average number 
of employees per officer for each Federal reserve bank. 



Average number of employees per officer for each Federal reserve 


bank, in 


icluding branches. 


Bank. 


December 31— 


^SUi!' 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Boston 


4 
10 
14 
7 
6 
6 
12 
9 
6 
. 12 
7 
5 


13 
18 
21 
12 
Ifi 
10 
21 
12 
17 
12 
12 
11 


34 
68 
31 
25 
17 
25 
39 
17 
24 
24 
27 
22 


52 
115 
46 
44 
31 
19 
40 
25 
. 32 
33 
39 
26, 


62 
92 
58 
41 
30 
18 
44 
33 
40 
33 
29 
22 


59 
78 
83 
47 
36 
18 
47 
42 
45 
38 
31 
36 


51 


New York 


76 


Philadelphia 


85 


Cleveland 


89 


Richmond 


3& 


>tl«ntft, . 


2a 


Chicago 


39 


St. Louis 


38 


Minneapolis 


38 


Kansas City 


36 


DaUas 


27 


San Francisco 


38 






System 


8 


16 


31 


45 


44 


47 


44 







The earning assets of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, com- 
posed largely of bills discounted for member banks, were 95 times as 
large in 1920 as in 1916; Federal reserve circulation 12 times as large; 
the volume of discount and open-market operations, which were very 
heavy in 1919 and 1920, 989 times as large; and transactions through 
the gold settlement fund, maintained in Washington by the Federal 
Reserve Board for the purpose of settling interbank transactions, 88 
times as large. For all Federal reserve banks combined, total earn- 
ing assets were 39 times as large in 1920 as in 1915; Federal Reserve 
Birculation 18 times as large; total discoimt and open-market opera- 
tions, 314 times as large; and transactions through the gold settle- 
ment fund, 50 times as large, while the number of officers was 5 
times and their aggregate salaries 4 times as large at the close of 1920^ 
as they were at tne end of 1915; and the number of officers and em- 
ployees combined, 28 times, and the salaries of all officers and em- 
ployees combined, 20 times as large. 

The table given below shows that the average nimiber of em- 
ployees per officer in 6 New York City banks ranged from 14 to 57, 
while the number of employees per officer in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, exclusive of the Buffalo branch, was 80. The 
proportion of the total pay roll represented by officers' salaries in 
the 6 member banks ranged from 20 to 38 per cent, while the pro- 
portion obtaining at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was 10 
per cent. It will be noted also from this table that if officers' salaries- 
are related to total resources, the proportion for the larger New York 
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City member banks ranges from about 3 to 15 times as high as that 
obtaining at the Federal reserve bank. 

Comparison of personnel of Federal Reserve Bank of New Yorh with personnel of six of 
the large New York City member banks about the end of 1920. 





Number of 
offlcore. 


Number of 
employees. 


Average 

employees 

officer* 


Pereentof 
totelpay 
roll rep- 
resented^ 
by officers' 
salaries. 


Per cent of 

offloeco 
salaries to 

tot^ 
resoocoes. 


Federal reserve bank (excludinff Baflalo 
branch) 


34' 
74 
122 
32 
14 
37 
73 


2,734 
42S0 
8,222 
M6 
725 
1,093 
liOM 


80 
67 
26 
29 
51 
29 
14 


10 
25 
21 
38 
20 
30 
32 


OlCKM 


Bankl 


.36 


Bank 2 


.22 


Bank 3 


.27 


Bank 4 


.08S 


Bank 5 


.15 


Bank6 ^ 


.29 



If the ratio of total salary payments to total resources of each 
Federal reserve bank be compared with corresponding percentages 
for all national banks in each Federal reserve district it will be f omid 
that the percentages for the Federal reserve banks are materially lees 
than those for the national banks, as will be seen from the following 
table: 

Ratio of total salary payments to total resources at Federal reserve banks and at aU 
• national banks. 



Federal reserve district. 



Federal 
reserve 
bank. 



National 
banks. 



Federal reserve district. 



Federal 
reserve 
bank. 



National 



Boston 

New Yoiic. . . 
Philadelphia. 
Cleveland.... 
Richmond... 

Atlanta 

Chicago. 



Ptrcifd. 
a 19 
.23 
.24 
.21 
.31 
.2& 
.2S 



Percent. 

a 71 

.50 
.67 

.72 
.82 
LOO 
.77 



St. Louis 

Mnnespolis. . 
Kansas City.. 

Dallas 

SaaPEandsco 

Total... 



percent. Perceei. 



a 37 

.36 
.36 
.47 
.31 



.25 



0.9Q 
LOS 
LOS 
LIS 
LOO 



N«TB.— Baaed on salaries paid br Federal reserve banks daring 1880 as related to tkeir eondttloa on 
June 25, 1020, and on salariespaid by national banks during the year ended June 3^ 1920, as related ta 
(heto resouiocs on June 30^ mk Fignres for Fodeial reserve banu taiflude head otioe and bvascbes. 

The fiscal agency work of the Federal reserve banks assumed very 
lai^e proportions during the war and has continued oa a large scale 
since. As an example of the volume of such transactions by the 
Federal reserve banks, it may be stated that during the four yeais 
ended December, 1920, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
alone paid. 37^16,000 Government checks and warrants, handled 
159,530,000 pieces of Liberty bonds, coupons, and thrift securities 
in its Government bond department, received over 90,000,000 pay- 
ments on Liberty bonds sold, issued and redeemed $27,238,000,000 
of certificates of indebtedness, and handled $49,3^,000,000 of 
deposits and withdrawals of collateral pledged as security for Gov- 
ernment war loan deposits with depositarv banks. The statement 
given below, which is taken from the records of the Treasury D^art- 
ment, shows that for the period beginmng yfitix the first Liberty loan 
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in 1917 and ending June 30, 1921, the 12 Federal reserve banks^ in 
the dischaiT^e of their fiscal agency functions, handled nearly 
1,000,000,000 pieces of Government securities valued at more than 
$286,000,000,000. 

Liberty bonds. Victory notes, certificates of indebtedness. Treasury notes, and war savings 
securities handled by the U Federal reserve banks, April, 1917, to June SO, 1921. 





Number of 
pieces. 


Amount. 


Stock shipped to Federal reserve banks by Treasury Department 

Stock returned by Federal reserve banks unissued 


332,492,222 
39,404,439 
285,940,770 
144,202,924 

133,602,847 


$86,864,790,706 

7,117,402,880 

79,594,958,704 

57,494,860,598 

55,041,636,342 


Delivered to public 


Reooived frompublic for exchan(;e, conver^on, redemption, etc 


Returned to l^easury Department canceled, accounl exciianges, con- 
versions ^ 


Total 


935,649,202 


286,113,739,230 





The board transmits herewith as Exhibit F copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to it by the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, under date of October 6, 1921, in which he discusses in detail 
some of the operations of the bank and the reasons which actuated 
the directors m voting the increases in salary for officers and em- 
ployees which have been approved by the board. Much publicity 
nas been given recently to a statement purporting to show the present 
salaries of certain officers of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
as compared with their initial salaries at the time of employment 
and with salaries obtained by them previous to their engagement by 
tlie Federal reserve bank. 

The board invites particular attention to the discussion of this 
matter in Exhibit F and desires to point out that in the case of i\ine 
of these officers whose salaries have been especially criticized their 
connection with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has extended 
over a period of seven years, 2 of them have been with the bank six 
years, 6 four years, 1 three years, 4 two years, and 2 for one year. 
Seven of these men who entered the service of the bank seven years 
ago at salaries ranging from $1,500 to $6,000 per annum have been 
advanced from time to time on their merits and are now receiving 
salaries ranging from $8,000 to $22,000 per annum. 

In all other Federal reserve banks there have been similar instances 
of deserved promotion. It seems to the board that the directors of 
the Federal reserve banks should be conmiended rather than con- 
denmed for a policy which recognizes merit and promotes loyd and 
efficient employees. 

There is also transmitted, as Exhibit G, copy of a letter, dated 
October 26, 1921, signed by each of the nine directors of the Federal 
Reserve Baiik of New York which presents the views of these directors 
as to their duties and responsibilities and reviews tlie salary policy 
of that bank. 

FKANCmSE TAXES PAID TO THE UNITED STATES. 

In reply to that part of the resolution of the Senate which calls for 
information as to ^'how much of the net earnings have been paid 
S. Doc. 75, 67-1 2 
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to the United States as a franchise tax/' the board would state that 
until March 3, 1919, section 7 of tiie Federal reserve act provided 
that ''after all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve bank have 
been paid or provided for, the stockholders shall be entiUed to 
receive an annual dividend of six per centum on the paid-in capital 
stock, which dividend shall be cumulative. After the aforesaid 
dividend claims have been fully met, all the net earnings shall be 
paid to the United States as a franchise tax, except that one-half of 
such net earnings shall be paid into a surplus fund until it shall amount 
to forty per centum of the paid-in capital stock of such bank/' 

Until the year 1917 the earnings of the Federal reserve banks 
were comparatively small and it was not imtil June 30, 1918, that 
all accrued dividends had been paid by all banks. As tne net earn- 
ings of the Federal reserve banks were not sufficient during 1914, 

1916, and 1916 to enable them to pay all accrued dividends no fran- 
chise taxes were paid to the United States for those vears. During 
the year 1917, however, six of the Federal reserve bants had earnings 
sufficient to pay all accrued dividends and they paid a franchise tax 
to the Government at the end of the year amounting to $1,134,234 
and carried a like amount to their surplus accounts (annual report 
for 1917, p. 28). At the end of the year 1918, all accrued dividends 
having been paid, all the Federal reserve banks were prepared to 
pay franchise taxes to the United States amoimting in the a^r^ate 
to $26,728,440 (annual report for 1918, p. 29) but m view of legisla- 
tion tnen pendinfi| the Treasury Department agreed to withhold 
demand for these iranchise taxes until the adjournment of Confess 
on March 4. The act of March 3, 1919, amended section 7 of the 
Federal reserve act so that it now reads: ''After the aforesaid divi- 
dend claims have been fully met, the net earnings shall be paid to 
the United States as a franchise tax except that the whole of such 
net earnings, including those for the year ending December thirty- 
first, nineteen hundred and eighteen, shall be paid into a surplus 
fimd imtil it shall amount to one hundred per centum of the sub- 
scribed capital stock of such bank, and that thereafter ten per centum 
of such net earnings shall be paid into the surplus. " In conformity 
with the law as thus amended, the Federal Keserve Bank of New 
York paid into the Treasury at the end of the year 1919 as its fran- 
chise tax the sum of $2,703,894 (annual report for 1919, p. 37). 
The other Federal reserve banks paid no tax as they had not then 
accumulated the maximum surplus allowed by law. At the end 
of the year 1920 nine Federal reserve banks paid to the United 
States as a franchise tax the sum of $60,724,742 (annual report for 
1920, p. 90). The Federal reserve banks of Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and Dallas paid no tax as they had not yet accumulated the maximum 
surplus. 

The following table shows the amount of franchise taxes paid to 
the United States by each Federal reserve bank as of Decemoer 31, 

1917, 1919, and 1920. 
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1917 


1910 


1020 


Total. 


Koiton 


175,000 
640,363 


■i2;7d3,'»4* 


82,478,400 

30,318,511 

363,662 

204,586 

2,136,288 

10,394,480 

524,234 

2,240,228 

8,060,256 


82,548,500 

42,671,768 

363,602 

821,06? 

2,176,288 

10,610,270 

561 734 


New York 


pWlftilftlphlA . 


Rifihmond ,,, 


116,472 
40,000 

215,709 
37,500 




Atlantft 




Chicago 




IflnneapoUs 




Kansas'City 




2,240^228 
8;000;256 


Ban FmnHscn- t 












Total 


1,134,234 


2.703,804 


60,724,742 


64,562,870 





During the past year the Federal reserve banks have set up a reserve 
for franchise tax. the total of which was on October 27, 1921, 
$63,938,000 (weekljr statement Federal reserve banks combined. 
Oct. 27, 1921). This tax reserve is adjusted weeklv and the total 
amount shown to be due the Government at the close of business 
December 31, 1921, will be paid to the Treasury on January 3, 1922. 

The board trusts that this communication contains the information 
desired and will cheerfully furnish at any time any additional facts 
which may be called for by the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. P. G. Harding, Governor. 

The President of the Senate. 



Exhibit A. 



LIST OF DIRECTORS Or FEDBRAX RESBRVB BANKS AND BRANCHB8. 

District No, i, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. — Edward S. Kennard, Rumford, 
Me.; Frederick S. Chamberlain, New Britain, Conn. ; Thomas P. Beal, Boston, 
Mass.; Charles G. Washburn, Worcester, Mass.; E. R. Morse, Proctor, Vt.; Philip R. 
Allen, East Walpole, Mass.; Allen Hollis, Concord, N. H.; Jesse H. Metcalf, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Frederic H. Curtiss, Boston, Mass. 

District No. 5, Federal Reserve Bank of New Forife.— Charles Smith, Oneonta, N. Y.; 
Jas. S. Alexander, New York City; R. H. Treman, Ithaca, N. Y. ^Leslie R. Palmer, 
Croton-on-Hudson; Chas. A. Stone, New York City; Richard H. Williams, Madison, 
N. J.; Geo. Foster Peabody, Lake George, N. Y.; Wm. L. Saunders, New York 
City; Pierre Jay, New York City. 

Buffalo Branch: Clifford Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y.j Elliott C. McDougal, Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Harry T. RamsdeU, Buffalo, N. Y.; Frank L. Bartlett, Glean, N. Y.; E. J. 
Barcalo, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thos. E. Lannin, Rochester, N. Y.; R. M. Gidney, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

District No. S, Federal Reserve Bank of PkHadelpkia.—FrsaiciB Douglas, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; M. J. Murphy, Clarks Green, Pa.j Jos. Wayne, jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Charles K. Haddon, Camden, N. J.; Afba B. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin S. 
Stuart, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chas. C. Harrison, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. B. Thompson, 
Wilmington, Del.; R. L. Austin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

District No. 4, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland.— O. N. Sams, Hillsboro, Ohio; 
Chess Lamberton, Franklin, Pa.* Robert Wardrop, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John Stam- 
baugh, Youngstown, Ohio; R. P. Wright, Erie, Pa.; Thomas A. Combs, Lexington, 
Ky.; H. P. Wolfe, Columbus, Ohio; L. B. Williams, Cleveland. Ohio; D. C. Wills, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cincinnati branch: Judson Harmon, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chas. A. Hinsch, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; W. S. Rowe, Cincinnati, Ohio; Geo. D. Crabbe, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
L. W. Manning, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh branch: Chas. W. Brown, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jas. D. Callery, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Harrison Neebit, Pittabuigh, Pa.; R. B. Mellon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Geo. De Camp, 
KttBbuigh, Pa. 
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District No. 5, Federal Reserve Bank of RiehTtiond. — Charles E. Rieman, Baltimore, 
Md.; John F. Bruton, Wileon, N. C: L. E. Johnson, Alderson, W. Va.; Edmund 
Stnidwick, Richmond, Va.: Edwin C. Graham, Washington, D, C; D. R. Coker, 
Harteville, S. C.; Frederic A. Delano, Washington, D. C; James A. Moncure, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Caldwell BDordy. Richmond, Va. 

Baltimore branch: Chas. C. Homen jr., Baltimore, Md.; Wm. Ingle, Baltimore, 
Md.; Waldo Newcomer, Baltimore, Md.; M^iry B. Wilcox, Baltimore, Md.; M. M. 
Prentis, Baltimore, Md. 

District No. 6, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta.— John K. Ottley, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Oscar Newton, Jackson, Miss.: P. R. Kitties, Sylvania, Ga.; J. A. McCrwy, Decatur, 
Ga.; W. H. Hartford, Nashville, Tenn.; Leon C. Simon, New Orleans, li.; Edward 
T. Brown, Atlanta, Ga. ; W. H. Kettig, Birmingham, Ala. ; Joseph A. McCord, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

New Orleans branch: P. H. Saimders, New Orleans, La.; A. P. Bush, Mobile, Ala.; 
R. S. Hecht, New Orleans, La.; John E. Bouden, jr., New Orleans, La.; F. W. Foote, 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; H. B. Lightcap, Jackson^ Miss.; Leon C. Simon, New Orleans, La. 

Birmingham branch: W. H. Kettig, Birmingham, Ala.; Oscar Wells, Birmingham, 
Ala.; T. 0. Smith, Birmingham, Ala.; W. W. Crawford, Birmingham, Ala.; John H. 
Frye, Birmingham, Ala. 

Jacksonville branch: John C. Cooper, Jacksonville, Fla. ; Edward W. Lane, JackMSn- 
ville, Fla.; Bion H. Bamett, Jacksonville, Fla.; Giles L. Wilson, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Fulton Saussy, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Nashville branch: W. H. Hartford, Nashville, Tenn.; Jas. E. Caldwell, Nashville, 
Tenn.; E. A. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn.; T. A. Embry, Winchester, Tenn.; Paul M. 
Davis, Nashville, Tenn. 

District No. 7, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago.— rGeorf^e M. Reynolds, Chicago, HI,; 
Chas. H. McNider, Mason City, Iowa; E. L. Johnson, Waterloo, Iowa; A. H. Vogel, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; J. W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; A. R. Erekine, South Bend, 
Ind.; Wm. A. Heath, Chicago, 111.; F. C. Ball, Muncie, Ind.; James Simpson, Chicago, 
111. 

Detroit branch: John Ballantyne, Detroit, Mich.; Emory W. Clark, Detroit, Mich.; 
Julius H. Haas, Detroit, Mich.; Charles H. Hodges, Detroit, Mich.; Robert B. Locke, 
Detroit, Mich. 

District No. 8j Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis.— J. C. Utterback, Paducah, Ky.; 
Sam A. Ziegler, Albion, 111.; John G. Lonsdale, St, Louis, Mo. ; Rolla Wells, St. Louis 
Mo.; W. B. Plunkett, Little Rock, Ark.; Le Roy Percy, Greenville, Mies.; C. P. J. 
Mooney, Memphis, Tenn.; John W. Boehne, Evansville, Ind.; Wm. McC. Martin, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Louisville Branch: Geo. W. Norton, Louisville, Ky.; F. M. Sackett, Louis^nlle, 
Ky.; W. C. Montgomery, Elizabeth town, Ky.; Embry L. Swearingen, Louisville, 
Ky . ; W. P. Kincheloe, Louisxille, Ky. 

Memphis branch: R. B. Snowden, Memphis, Tenn.; John D. McDowell, Memphis, 
Tenn.; T. K. Riddick, Memphis, Tenn.; S. E. Ragland, Memphis, Tenn.; John J. 
Heflin, Memphis, Tenn. 

Little Rock branch: J. E. England, jr., Little Rock, Ark.; Moorhead Wright, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Geo. W. Rogers, Little Rock, Ark.; C. A. Pratt, Littie Rock, Ark.; 
A. F. Bailey, Little Rock, Ark. 

District No. 9, Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. — ^Wesley C. McDowell, Marion, 
N. Dak.; Theodore Wold, Minneapohs, Minn.; J. C. Bassett, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
F. P. Hixon, La Crosse, Wis.; F. R. Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn.; N. B. Holter, Helena, 
Mont.* Wna. H. Lightner, St. Paul, Minn.; C. Harry Benedict, Lake Linden, Blich.; 
John H. Rich, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Helena branch: R. O. Kaufman, Helena, Mont.; Chas. J. Kelly, Butte, Mont.: 
H. W. Rowley, Billings, Mont.; L. M. Ford, Great Falls, Mont; Thomas Marlow, 
Helena, Mont. 

District No. 10, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City.— J. C. Mitchell, Denver, Colo.: 
W. J. Bailey, Atchison, Kane.; E. E. Mullaney, Hill City, Kans.; T. C. Bvtdo, 
Omaha, Nebr.; M. L. McClure, Kansas City, Mo.; Harry W. Gibson, Muskogee, dk*a.; 
R. H. Malone, Denver, Colo.; F. W. Fleming, Kansas City, Mo.; Asa E. Ramsay, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Denver branch: John Evans, .Denver, Colo.; Alva B. Adams, Pueblo, Colo.; C. C. 
Parks, Denver, Colo.; A. C. Foster, Denver, Colo.; C. A. Burkhardt. Denver, Cola 

Omaha branch: P. L. Hall, Lincoln, Nebr.; R. O. Mamell, Nebraska City, Nebr.; 
W. J. Coad, Omaha, Nebr.; Geo. E. Abbott, Cheyenne, Wyo.; L. H. Earhart, Omaha, 
Nebr. 
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Oklahoma City branch: Wm. Mee, Oklahoma City, Okla.; E. K. Thurmond, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Dorset Carter, Oklahoma City, Oitla.; T. P. Martin, jr., Oklahoma 
City. Okla.; C. E. Daniel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dutrict No. 11, Federal Reserve Bunk of Dallas.— John T. Scott, Houston, Tex.; 

B. A. McKinney, Dallas, Tex.; Howell E. Smith, McKinney, Tex.; Frank Kell, 
Wichita Falls, Tex.; Marion Sansom, Fort Worth, Tex.; J. J. Culbertson, Paris, Tex.; 
W. B. Newsome, Dallas, Tex.; H. O. Wooten, Abilene, Tex.; Wm. F. Ramsey, 
Dallas Tex. 

El Paso branch: W. W. Tumey, El Paso, Tex.; A. P. Coles, El Paso, Tex.; A. F. 
Kerr, El Paso, Tex.; U. S. Stewart, El Paso, Tex.; W. C. Weiss, El Paso, Tex. 

Houston branch: R. M. Farrar, Houston, Tex.; J. J. Davis, Galvestori^, Tex.; Frank 
Andrews, Houston, Tex.; Guy M. Bryan, Houston, Tex.; E F. Gossett. Houston, Tex. 

District No. 12, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco.— ^A. A. Budiltn, Palo Alto, 
Calif.; C. K. Mcintosh, San Francisco, Calif.; John W. Baer, Pasadena. Calif.; J. A. 
McGregor, San Francisco, Calif.; E. H. Cox, Madera, Calif.; A. B. Donrmann, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Walton N. Moore, San Francisco, Calif.; Wm. Sproule, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ; John Perrin, San Francisco, Calif. 

Portland branch: Edwstfd Cookingham, Portland, Oreg.; J. C. Ainsworth, Port 
land. Oreg.; Nathan Strauss, Portland, Oreg.; Joe. N. Teal, Portland, Oreg.; F. Green- 
wooa, Portland, Oreg. 

Seattle branch: M. F. Backus, Seattle, Wash.; M. A. Arnold, Seattle, Wash.; Chas. 
H. Clarke, Seattle, Wash.; Chas. E. Peabody, Seattle, Wash.; C. R. Shaw, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Spokane branch: D. W. Twohy, Spokane, Wash.; R. L. Rutter Spokane, Wash.; 
Peter McGregor, Hooper, Wash. ; G. I. Toevs, Spokane, Wash. ; W. L. Partner, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Salt Lake branch: L. H. Famsworth, Salt Lake City, Utah; Chapin A. Day, Ogden, 
Utah; G. G. Wright, Salt Lake City, Utah; Lafayette Hanchett, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; R. B. Motherwell, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Los Angeles branch: A. J. Waters, Los Angeles, Calif.; J. F. Sartori, Los Angeles; 
Calif.; Henry M. Robinson, Pasadena, Calii.; I. B. Newton, Los Angeles, Calif., 

C. J. Shepherd, Los Angeles, Calif. 



Exhibit B. 

Cost of hank premises of Federal reserve banks to September SO, 19B1. 

[Figures include cost at head office and branches.] 



Federal reserve banks. 



Original 
investment. 



Cost of 
remodeling 

bank 
buUdings. 



Cost of new 
buildings in 
course of 
construc- 
tion. 



Total cost 

to Sept. 30, 

1921. 



Deprecia- 
tion allow- 
ances 
charged off. 



Book value 

Sept. 30, 

^1. 



Boston , 

New York: 

Banking house . 

Annex building 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland , 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

Chicago K , 

St. Louis 

Minneapolis 

Kansas City , 

Dallas , 

San Francisco 

Total , 



^$1,296,380 

4,797,882 
681,531 
600,000 

1,806,235 

659,922 

> 568, 750 

2,936,149 
i 1,311,197 
615,000 
730,000 
399,749 
520,785 



$1,009,638 
406,150 



$3,160,183 

758,072 
1,528,926 



$4,456,563 



560 



1,197,872 

2,103,014 

605,743 

2,000,535 



32,974 
39,246 
232,895 



252,886 
2,791,827 
1,775,180 

448,776 



)54 
156 
(38 
S57 

m 

193 

m 
r57 

$86 

»1 

175 
156 



$200,000 

1,841,618 
147,891 

1,166,848 
384,235 
228,434 
213,248 
849,062 
685,000 
177,738 
100,000 
159,344 
530,795 



$4,256,563 

3,714,338 
• 2,062,565 

532,790 
3,026,022 
2,534,502 

861,245 
4,987,622 

626,757 

690,148 
3,454,801 
2,054,831 

671,661 



16,923,580 



1,811,468 



17,423,013 



30,158,066 



6,684,213 



29,473,843 



»Net. 
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Cost ofhoTik premises of branches of Federal reserve hanks to Sept, SO, 19tl. 



Branches. 


Original 
investment. 


Cost of 
remodeling 

bank 
buildings. 


Cost of new 

buildings in 

course of 

oonstruo* 

tion. 


Total cost 

to Sept. 30, 

IfiOl. 


tion allow- 
ances 
charged off. 


Bo<dcvaUM 


Buffalo 


None. 

S380,744 

515,000 

451,193 

None^ 

None. 

85,000 
1201,250 

None. 

85,008 
175,275 

None. 

15,000 

None. 

65,000 
165,000 

39,004 

65,843 

None. 

None. 
115,080 

None. 

None. 






• 






CincUmati 






$380,744 
921,150 
451,193 


$113,744 1 12(17 000 


Pittsburgh., 


$406,150 






921,150 


BftltimnrA 




70,000 


381,193 


Bimiingbani 








Jacksonville \ 












Nashville 






85,000 
202,960 




85,000 
158,071 


New Orleans 




$1,710 


44,887 


Detroit 




LitUeRock 






85,008 
175,835 




85.608 


LoulsvUle 


560 




40,000 


135. S35 


Memphis 






Hdena« 




M61,438 


176,438 


77,738 


98,700 


Denver 




f^Wa^oma City 







65,000 
197,975 
146,800 
200,166 




65.000 


Omaha. ... 


32,975 


"Vio7,"796* 
143,323 




197,975 
146,800 


El Paso 




Houston 






200,106 



Los Angeles 






Portland 












Salt Lake City 






116,080 




115,080 


Seattle 








SD(^ane 








* ! 












Total 


2,368,897 


439,685 


414,267 


3,212,349 


346 360 < 2.865.ftO 









iNet. 



* Completed buildings. 



BOSTON. 



July, 1918: Purchased property at Pearl and Milk Streets, covering 14,333 square 
feet, for $1,000,000. Property sold in November, 1919, for $1,150,000. 

Aupist, 1919: Purchased property bounded by Pearl, Franklin, and Oliver Streets, 
covering 40,330 square feet (on which stood old buildings razed in 1920), for $1,411,500. 
The net cost of property to the bank, after paying preliminary expenses connected 
with purchase and deductmg profits on property at Pearl and Milk Streets, was 
$1^96,379.78. 

Total cost to September 30, 1921. of building in course of construction, $3,160,182.79; 
estimated additional cost to complete building, $900,000. 

NEW YORK. 

June, 1918: Purchased property for banking house site at corner of Liberty, Nassau, 
and Maiden Lane. 

February-June, 1919: Purchased adjoining properties running through from Liberty 
Street to Maiden Lane. Total cost of property purchased in 1918 iind 1919, whicn 
covers 45,950 square feet, was $4,797,881.72. 

Total cost to September 30, 1921, of new building in course of construction is $768,- 
071.97; estimated additional cost to complete, including vault equipment, $17,880,000. 

April-^uly, 1920: Purchased, for annex building site, properties at corner of Gold 
Street and Maiden Lane and at 10 Gold Street and at 89 Maiden Lane at a total cost of 
$681,531.17. Construction of annex building started in fall of 1920; total cost, 
$1,528,925. 

FHILADBLPHIA. 

December, 1917: Purchased Homer Buildinig on Chestnut Street, covering 19,205 
square feet, which is now occupied as banking house, for $600,000. 

Cost of remodeling and builoing vault to September 30, $1,099,637.92. Estimated 
cost to complete vamt in course of construction, $115,000. 

CLEVELAND. 

February, 1919: Purchased Masonic Temple property at Superior and Rockwell 
Streets, consisting of one five-story and two four-story buildings and covering 29,763 
square feet, for $910,491, including preliminary expenses connected with purchase. 
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Total co0t to September 30, 1921, of new buildinc in course of construction was 
$1,197,871.95. Estimated additional cost to complete building in course of con- 
struction, approximately, $5,000,000. 

July, 1920: Bank contracted tor purchase of adjoining property, covering 13,000 
squye feet, for $375,000. 

CINCINNATI. 

October, 1920: Purchased property at Fourth and Race Streets, covering 13,172 
square feet, for $380,744, including preliminary expenses connected with purchase. 
Building operations not begun. 

prrrsBURGH. 

February, 1920: Purchased property at Ninth and Liberty Avenue, covering 4,144 
square feet, for $515,000, on whicn is a 10-story building now occupied by the branch 
as a banking house. Total cost to September 30, 1920, of remodeling, $406,150.19. 

RICHMOND. 

July, 1916: Purchased property at Ninth and Franklin Streets, covering 11,444 
square feet, for $128,435, including preliminary expenses connected with purchase. 

May, 1919: Purchasea Virginia Hotel property at Eighth and Franluin Streets, 
covering 4,455 square feet, and separated from above property by a 20-foot alley, for 
$80,293.90. 

Total cost to September 30. 1921, of building in course of construction, $2,103,014.19. 
Estimated cost to complete Duilding in course of construction, $260,000. 

BALTIMORE. 

Fall of 1917: Purchased the National Mechanics Bank building, covering 4,840 
square feet, for $200,000, which is now occupied as banking house. 

June, 1920: Purchased property, covering 12,500 square feet, at comer of Calvert 
and Lexington Streets, for $251jl92.90. 'ftiis consists of three pieces of property 
rented to various tenants, possession to be had at end of 1921, except from one tenant 
whose lease runs to October, 1924. 

Branch will probably sell the National Mechanics Bank building after building 
proposed banking house on the Calvert Street property. 

ATLANTA. 

October, 1916: Purchased the First Presbyterian Church property, covering 18.180 
square feet, on Marietta Street, for $102,500. The old chiurcn building on back of lot 
was utilized in new bank building, which was constricted at a cost of $417,400. 

January, 1921: Purchased the adjoining ground, covering 18,000 square feet, for 
$180,000. Cost to September 30 of addition to buildinjgf in course of construction, 
$86,632.04. Estimated additional cost to complete buildmg in course of construction, 
$923,000. 

JACXSONVILLB. 

October, 1921: Federal Reserve Board authorized bank to purchase property 
covering 4,770 square feet at comer of Hogan and Church Streets for $45,000. 

NASHVILLB. 

July, 1921: Purchased two-story buildinff and lot on Third Avenue, covering 5,267 
square feet, for $85^000, possession to be nad in January, 1922. It is intended to 
remodel present building for branch banking house. 

NBW 0RLBAN8. 

July, 1919: Purchased the Commercial National Bank building, on lot covering 
8.475 square feet, for $238,750, including preliminary expenses connected with pur- 
cnase. Old building on property was sold by branch for $37,500 to dismantle and 
remove. Preliminary expenses in coimection with new building contfacts, $1,710. 
Building operations not b^un. 

cmcAoo. 

December, 1918: Purchased the Shedd property, covering 26,400 square feet, 
bounded by La Salle, Jackson, and Quincy Streets, for $2,936,149.26. 
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Total cost to September SO, 1921, of new building in course of construction, |2,900,- 
534.70; estimated additional cost to complete building $4,629,000. 

ST. LOUIS. 

January, 1919: Purchased property occupied by the St. Louis Union Trust Co., 
corner Locust and Fourth Streets, and three adjoining properties on Fourth Street, 
covering 20,367 square feet, for $640,461.50. 

January, 1920: Purchased adjoining property, covering 8,274 square feet, on Locust 
Street, running north from alley to Broadway, for $610,678.50; purpose being to build 
on this site an addition to the banking house on the above property or to sell this 
second property if found that a larger building is not required. Old elevator parts 
were sold for $225. 

LITTLE ROCK. 

January, 1921: Purchased vacant lot covering 8,000 square feet at comer of Tliird 
and Louisiana Streets, for $85,007.50. Building operations not begun. 

LOUISVILLE. 

May, 1919: Purchased National Bank of Commerce Building, Fifth and Market 
Streets (5,550 square feet), including vaults, furniture, and fixtures, for $150,275, 
which is now occupied by branch as banking house. 

August, 1920: Purchased adjoining vacant lot, covering 2,340 square feet, for 
$25,000, for purpose of building addition to above banking house. Building opera- 
tions not begun. 

MINNEAPOUS. 

November, 1919: Purchased property, covering 25,575 square feet, at comer of 
Marquette Avenue and Fifth Streets, for $600,000. Expenses to September 30, 1921, 
in connection with construction of foundation for building started in July, ^1,448.23. 
Final plans for new building not completed. 

HELENA. 

January, 1920: Purchased property of Independent Telephone Co., covering 2,475 
scfuare feet, including modern, fireproof one-story building, for $15,000. Cost of 
remodeling building and constructing vault, $161,437.64. 

KANSAS CITT. 

July, 1918: Purchased property, •covering 16,675 square feet, at comer Tenth Street 
and Grand Avenue, for $500,000. Cost to September 30, 1921, of banking house in 
course of constmction, $2,791,826.69. Estimated additional cost to complete building, 
$1,280,000. 

DENVER. 

September, 1921: Federal Reserve Board authorized bank to purchase property cov- 
ering 25,785 square feet at corner Eighteenth and Curtiss Streets, for $1CH),000. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. ' 

August, 1921: Purchased property, covering 10,500 square leet, at comer of Third 
and Marvey Streets, for $65,000. Building operations not begim. 

OMAHA. 

May, 1920: Purchased the Famum Building, a five-story and basement stone and 
brick building, covering 8,712 square feet, then leased by branch as banking quarters, 
for $165,000. Cost of remodeling to September 30, 1921, $32,974.50. 

DALLAS. 

August, 1915: Purchased for $112,500 five-story and basement fireproof buildi 
at Commerce and Martin Streets, covering 2,500 square feet, which had been * 
by the bank since April, 1915. Cost of remodeling building, $39,246. 
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November, 1918: Purchased property at comer of Wood and Akard Streets, covering 
29,233 square feet, for $145,783.39. 

August: Federal Reserve Board approved purchase of Thomas property, adjoining 
above, on Wood Street and covering 4,500 s(}uare feet, for $36,619.40. 

Cost lo September 30 of new building m course of construction, $1,524,060.26. 
Estimated additional cost to complete, $^,000. 



Julv, 1919: Purchased lot, covering 6,000 square feet, on Myrtle Avenue, for $39,- 
003.50, on which a two-story building, costing to September 30, 1921, $107,796.03 was 
erected as permanent banking house and occupied by branch in August, 1920. 

HOUSTON. 

October, 1920: Piux;hased site covering 10,000 square feet at Fannin Street and 
Prairie Avenue, for $65,842.74. Cost to September 30, 1921, of buildings in course of 
construction, $143,323.60. Estimated cost to complete building, $195,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

Summer of 1917: Purchased end of block bounded by Commercial, Sansome, and 
Sacramento Streets, and in Spring of 1918 purchased remainder of block to Battery 
Street. Total property purchased covers 32,863 square feet and cost, $405,705.37. 
Remodeled ana occupiea part of property as banking house. Cost to September 30, 
1921, of new building in course of construction, $448,775.85. Estimated additional 
cost to complete, $3,100,000. 

SALT LAKE CITY. 



January, 1921: Purchased for $115,080.36 property covering 27,225 square feet at 
comer of South Temple and State Streets. Building operations not begun. 



# 



Exhibit C. 
new bank building, federal reserve bank of new york. 

The criticism of the building operation now being conducted by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York is contained in the following paragraph of an address made by 
John Skelton Williams in Augusta, Ga., on July 14, 1921, wnich appears in the record 
of the hearings of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 

''These hi^-salaried officials of the reserve bank, men not particularly conspicuous 
either for talent or constructive achievement, have luxurious tastes. You probably 
saw in the newspapers that plans were filed in New York by the reserve bank there 
last Thursday for a temple of banking in New York City to cost, including land, it is 
estimated, $16,000,000, probably more than the combined cost of the Wnite House 
and Treasury Buildings at Washington and the State capitals of a dozen States of the 
Union. This building, with its luxurious and lavish appointments of marble and 
brass, its auditoriums, gymnasium, club quarters, restaurant de luxe, and objects of 
art, will make Solomon's Temple of old seem quite cheap by comparison. '' 

Since April 1, 1919, the Federal Reserve Board has snared the employment of our 
advising architect, who makes his office in New York, but who reports r^ularly to the 
Federal Reserve Board in regard to the building operations of all Federal reserve banks. 

Earlv in 1918 it became oDvious to the officers and directors of the Federal reserve 
bank that a bank building was essential to the safe, economical, and efficient opera- 
tion of the bank. It could not perform the important services required of it by the 
Government of the United States, by the member banks, and by the public generally, 
unless it secured adequate and safe accommodations. 

It appeared that the time was opportune to acquire the real estate. Real estate 
conditions in New York had become greatly depressed, even demoralized, as a result 
of the war. After examining all possible sites, and taking the advice of experts, it was 
decided to acquire the property, or such portion as could be acquired, bounded by 
Nassau, Liber^, and Williams Streets ancl by Maiden Lane. Purchases were gradu- 
ally made until the entire block, with the exception of one small building at the 
eastern end of the property, which is not essential, was purchased, at a total cost, in- 
cluding all fees and incidental payments, of $4,797,381.72, a little over $100 a square 
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foot for a total of 45,950 square feet. The value of all the buildiogs acquired, after 
careful appraisal by experts, was written off, as the buildings would have to come 
down to make way for the new structure. This resulted in charging down the real 
estate by $1,703,831.72, leaving the present book value $3,094,050. 

As to the care and wisdom with which this real estate was acauired, one of the own- 
ers from whom a large portion of the block was purchased tola me some months ago 
that we had made a remarkably advantageous purchase, m he had recently sold an 
exactly similar but smaller piece of land across the street from ours at about double 
the price per square foot which we had paid for oxur property. 

As to the cost of the building, various estimates have been made. By a rigid and 
exacting reduction of everything in the nature of unnecessary ornament or adornment 
for the building (which always had been planned to serve utilitarian purposes only), 
more expensive types of material, or more expensive forms of construction, estimates 
which were made in the winter of 1920-21 have been reduced something like $4,000,000 
in the most recent estimate made last March. . This March estimate — the most 
recent— indicated a possible outside cost for the entire building, equipment, all fees 
and incidental costs, solely excepting vault equipment, which will be gradually 
installed over a period of years, of $17,990,347. Deducting eauipment, which should 
not be charged as a part of the building cost, such as vaults, nxtures, wiring systems, 
furniture, equipment, etc., makes the cost oif the building proper $14,855,705, as esti- 
mated last March, an average cost per cubic foot of $1.()8 for a building of about 
14,000,000 cubic feet, which we are advised by architects and contractors is a moder- 
ate cost at this time for a building such as we require for the bank. 

It will take at least two years to complete the construction, and probably longer. 
It will be sufficiently large to cover from 50 per cent to 75 per cent expansion over 
our present requirements. 

The conunission Ib first asked to consider the facts in regard to the character of the 
building in contrast with the fantastic language quoted above, namely, that high- 
salaried officials of the bank have luxurioiis tastes; that they have filed plans for a 
temple of banking to cost $16,000,000, probably more than the combined cost of the 
White House, the Treasury Building, and a dozen State capitols. (Observe that 
there is no reference to the differences in costs of to-day and those which prevailed 
when such buildings were erected.) This building, it is asserted, with its luxurious 
and lavish appointments of marble and brass, its auditor^^m, gymnasium, club quar- 
ters, restaurant de luxe, and objects of art, will make S<^mon's Temple of old seem 
quite cheap by comparison. 

There will be no marble and brass in this building, except the very moderate 
amount of ordinary grades of marble required for floors, toilets, wainscots, and possi- 
bly marble with some kind of metal to be used for the b&nk screen on the first floor 
of the building only, where transactions are conducted with the public. There will 
be no great marble banking room; the officers' quarters will be on the tenth floor and 
be plain plaster or wood rooms. The bank does not require an ornate and monu- 
mental building; it requires a building especially constructed to meet the peculiar 
and unusual character of the business which it conducts, and especially a building 
which will meet the permanent needs of the bank and can be maintained in upkeep 
at a minimum cost. 

The "auditoriums" consist, in fact, of one assembly room of 4,600 s<^uare feet, 
which will accommodate about 1,000 people out of a force of 3,000, and it is to be 
built in order that the bank may continue to conduct educational work now in prog- 
ress for the betterment of the service by the employees to the bank, and to enable 
them to eain promotion. Manv of our clerks take extension courses in universities 
in New York, and it is intended to conduct regular lectures at the bank, where neces- 
sary, illustrated by charts and other graphic means upon a screen. A suitable room 
such as this is also needed in which to hold meetings of the officers of the member 
banks of the district, to which reference has already been made. In addition to large 
meetings, this room will be capable of being divided into -smaller rooms by the use 
of movable partitions, for the various uses of the bank, when needed. 

As to the g3nnnasium, the bank maintains a medical department for the benefit 
of the health and morale of the force, with service alternating between three doctors 
and several nurses, and a small dispensary. About a thousand cases a month are 
treated. The confining character of the work of the bank is liable to be detrimental 
to the health of the employees. Some part of this may be described as occupational 
defectiveness. Three thousand six hundred square feet have been set aside on 
the top of the building, where the medical department at their recommendation 
can conduct certain simple corrective exercises to overcome the consequences, for 
instance, of all dav operation of an adding machine, which sometimes results in 
neuritis. This is the only "gymnasium." 
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The club quarters consist of two rooms, one for men and one for women, each with 
an area of 2,200 sauare feet. These rooms will be plainly furnished and maintained 
in connection witn the bank's library, which will enable those who desire a brief 
period of rest after luncheon, or to pursue their studies, to have a satisfactory place 
for the piirpose. These are the ^'extravagant club quarters.'* 

The restaurant de luxe, in fact, is a cafeteria. Experience in our present quarters 
has shown that the employees of the bank, possibly because they are rushed with their 
work, or possibly because they have not the means, eet inadeauate and frequently 
unwholesome lunches in restaurants. To overcome this a small cafeteria has been 
operated for some years in which the clerks serve themselves with a simple but 
thoroughly wholesome luncheon, with one hot course. The space occupiea. 1,492 
square feet, is too small now to permit of serving any but the women employees. 
For the first six months of this year the cost of operating this cafeteria was $53,210.54. 
Of this amount, the rental of the space furnished by the bank, plus the wages of serv- 
ants, was $5,722.32. The balance of the cost, $48,132.22, was paid by the employees 
for tneir luncheons, which averaeed in cost 32 cents. It is now only possible to serve 
lees than one-quarter of the force, but those who are served get a well-prepared luncheon 
at from one-half to one-third of what it would cost in a restaurant. In the new building 
two cafeterias will be provided, one for men and one for women, each with an areaol 
8,000 square feet, including kitchen and service, that will be operated upon the 
self-service plan. Meals will be served exactly at cost, and in this space 550 people 
can be serv^ at one time in each room. It will enable all employees to lunch in the 
building at moderate cost. It is the least amount of space wnicn can be employed 
to cover the possible capacity of the building, which is about 5,000 people, lliere 
will be one or two small rooms where luncheon may be served to the officers of the 
bank, or for officers of member banks, either when attending meeting^s at the bank, 
or when visiting the bank from out of town to transact necessary business. This is 
the *' restaurant de luxe." 

There are no obiects of art to be provided for this building. 

The conmiission s attention is called to the fact that in the opinion of the officers 
of the bank and in the opinion of those who are at work on this problem, no laree 
buildine operation in New York has been conducted upon the basis of a more scientific 
study ol the subject than has oius. The bank has had a consulting architect, under 
ealary, working upon the problem, since September, 1918, and an efficiency engineer 
since August, 1918. The architects' competition was started in July, 1919. During 
the year 1919 engineers to study vaults, foimdations, power plant, heating, electricity, 
ventilation, and plumbing were all started at work. The general contractor was 
selected in December, 1919. These men have been^ ever since, devotine themselves 
to a thorough study of the problem. The result ^ill show the care witn whidi the 
work has been done. 

In order to obtain for the information of the commission an unprejudiced expression 
of views as to the geiMval character of the omanization and the work which it is per- 
forming, a letter was sent on September 30, 1921, to the six principal architects, enei- 
neers, and contractors to whom this work was intrusted ^ making such inquiry as would 
bring forth a frsmk expression of their views without disclosing the purpose for which 
the report was desired. A copv of the letter asking for the reports, together with the 
original letters received in reply, are herewith submitted to tne commission for their 
information, with the request, however, that they be not printed in the record because 
of their ratner confidential nature. If these letters can be returned to the bank, 
copies will be substituted for the records of the commission. 

The bimk was unwilling to let the contract for this building at a fi^ed sum to one 
contractor in a market where ail building costs were declining. The possibility of 
profit to a contractor on such a laige building, containingnearly 14,000,000 cubic 
feet, under present conditions would be considerable. The general contractors, 
Messrs. Marc Eidlitz & Son, are undertaking the work for a very moderate fiixed fee, 
and all savings in declining costs will accrue to the benefit of the bank. The same 
is true of theloundations, which are a costly and difficult job. the contract for which 
has been let to a leading contractor in the country for a nxea fee. All subcontracts 
on the building will be let by competition, subject to approval by the directors of 
the bank. Large savings have alr^uiy been effected due to the care and foresight 
with which these arrangements were made. 

In the case of the security vaults, which will be the largest ever constructed in the 
United States, and the most secure, it some time ago appeared possible that the de- 
velopment of vault construction had proceeded upon a wrong theory in view of the 
discovery of new processes for attacking and destroying steel. Last year arrangements 
were made with the Bureau of Standards, through the Federal Reserve Board, to con- 
duct an experimental test in Washington. A great variety of sample vaults of all types 
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of construction were built at a cost of $75,000, and they were attacked by every known 
m^ns of breaking down concrete and steel, such as cutter burners, explosives, etc. 
This test was for the benefit of, and the cost was borne by all reserve banks, in propor- 
tion to their resources. The estimate of the cost of the vault, prior to this test, was 
$3,272,000. The plans now developed, as* the result of the test, will produce a larger 
vault than we had planned, probably 5 to 10 times as secure as any previously con- 
structed, at a cost of about $1,500,000, or a saving of over $1,700,000. 

As an indication of the wisdom of the decision to commence buildinjg in a declining 
market, I wish to submit the following list of savings over the costs estimated as of last 
March upon the contracts already let: 

Wrecking old buildings $135, 997 

Steel .(exclusive of vault protection) 372, 300 

Sterf <for vault protection, estimated) 350, 000 

Cartage (for excavation work) 45, 000 

Foundation subcontracts so far as let 9, 886 

Stone work, estimated (by reason of certain rearrangement of construction) . 300, 000 

Those reductions being actual savings over estimated costs, principally due to 
price reductions, relate to only a few of the contracts, but considerable further re- 
ductions in actual cost over estimated cost are anticipated. 

No part of the builaing will be erected without competition. No extra\'agant 
materials will be used for the facade or interior of the building. It is proposed to 
obtain competitive bids for a great variety of materials, including brick, limee«tone, 
sandstone, and other materials which can be obtained in sufficient (quantity. There 
is no thought of employing marble or even granite for the facade, which would be too 
costly. 

My statement in r^ard to this building would not be complete without reference to 
its necessity. The motives actuating the directors of the bank (with the Federal 
Reserve Board's approval) in commencing building operations are principally the 
following: 

The bank now occupies offices and vaults in six separate buildings in New York 
City, scattered all the way from Wall Street to Forty-fourth Street, with a warehou^ 
formerly in Brooklyn, but now on Maiden Lane, New York City. This destroys effici- 
ency and economy in operation. The force being so scattered causes serious inconveni- 
ence to the member banks and to the public. The cost of building is declining, and the 
most advantageous time to build is on a declining market. The health and morale of 
the clerks is in danger of being impaired bjr overcrowding, insufficient light and ventila- 
tion. And not least is the fact that there is just now considerable unemployment, and 
the erection of this building will give employment to some thousands of workmen who 
are badly in need of work. 

A brief description of certain practical reasons for immediate construction will ser^'e 
to make clear why it can not be deferred. The bank's offices and vaults are now 
located in six different buildings. Employees and officers make an avera^ of 36ft 
visits a month to vaults outside of the main office, which consumes the equivalent of 
2,366 working days per year. Members of the auditing department, located tiro 
blocks from tne main office, make an average of 57 trips daily, consuming time equiva- 
lent to 814 working days a year. The distribution of material from the main vaults 
in the Equitable Building to the nine floors occupied in that building consume time 
equivalent to 15,000 hours per year. Examples of costly inefficiency of this character 
could be multiplied without number. 

As to the inconvenience to banks and the public, this scattered location makes it 
difficult for those doing business with the bank to ascertain where they should go. T6 
illustrate an instance of this inconvenience, the average number of people who call 
at the Government bond department, located on the twenty-fourth floor of the Equi- 
table Building, during }>eriods of activity is 9,963 a day. The maximum number who 
have called at the partial payment department of the Government bond section of 
the bank, which was until recently at Forty-fourth Street, was 17,516 in one day. The 
member banks are called upon to do business at the bank on six or seven diflereot 
floors of the Equitable Building, as well as with departments located in other buildings 
and at the Subtreasury. 

As to the health of the force and the morale of the organization the builduij^ code 
of New York sets a minimum of 50 square feet in a room with a 10-foot ceiling for 
clerical workers. The bank has been so overcrowded that practically all departments 
of the bank violate this provision of the code. The average area per employee in 
the Equitable Building is now only 38 sc^uare feet. In certain divisionB it is mudi 
lees. In the transit department, employing 300 people, it averagee 29.2 sonaie feet 
In the stenographic department, witn 56 people, it averages 21.7 square feet Tbe 
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Boney department, with 198 people, averages 32 square feet. The country collection 
department, with 153 employees, averages 31.4 square feet. The Equitable Building 
was designed as an office building and not to be used in laige areas for large ocgasiza- 
tions. Ventilation is inadequate for the purposes of the bank, and it is believed) ^hat 
this is a cause of illness amcmg the emplovees. Of the total force, 700 employeesy are 
crowded into 30 square feet per person. The amount of light available is insufficient 
and can not be increased with tne building's present equipment. The bank has over 
1,000 machines in use in various departments, a large number of which are adding 
machines, which should be operatea electrically in order to protect the clerks from 
occupational disorders. This can not be done without added electrical equipment. 
Since the medical department has kept a record of employees we have diagnosed 31 
cases of tuberculosis in the force. 

As to unemployment in New York City, this has been markedly the case in the 
building trade. Certain labor organizations with which our contractors are now deal- 
ing in connection with our building have shown a disposition to cooperate in adjusting 
wages where definite wage a^^ements do not exist. "I have been advised tiiat on 
foundation work alone, in wfich at the peak about 2,500 men will be engaged, sub- 
stantial reductions in wages have been agreed upon. The contractors of the ouilding 
have estimated that an average of 2,000 workmen per day, for a period of three years, 
will be employed at the buiidins; and in the mills, quarries, and shops fabricating 
the material required for the builaing. It is estimated that the amount of wages paia 
for labor, not only in the actual construction work at the building, but in the mills 
and plants where materials are fabricated, will total over $11,000,000. The work will 
be actively prosecuted throughout the winter, when the problem of unemployment 
is most serious. There is attached to this report a separate communication giving 
various statistical material relating to the need for the bank building. 
' The bank is also fortunately in position to conduct this building operation with 
respect to present leases. During a period of great depression in renting in the lower 
part of New York favorable leases for space were made in the Equitable Building, 
taking only small cjuarters at first in 1916, but obtaining options on further very large 
areas in the building. The bank now occupies 117,907 square feet, scattered over 
nine floors, the annual rental of which is $305,959, an average of $2.60 per square 
foot. The estimated annual rental, on the basis of existing rental values, would be 
$739,334, an average of $6.27 per square foot. In other words, this space costs the 
bank $435,000 less man it would pay at present rental rates. Most of the leases extend 
for some years and contain clauses which give the bank the right to cancel (upon 
making a moderate payment, which decreases each year), in the event (1) that it 
moves into the Subtreasury, (2) that it is dissolved by act of Congress, and (3) that 
it erects its own building. 

It can hardly be considered that this record gives evidence of want of forethought 
or of laxness and extravagance in the management of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

The data submitted in support of these general statements on the subject of our 
building was not especially prepared as a reply to criticism. Most of it was already 
in existence and simply represents the stuaies which have been made as the basis 
of the dedsion to start builaing operations and consists principally of material which 
hM, froni time to time, been submitted to the Federal Reserve Board. 

The detailed records of all of these matters, together with tables and charts showing 
the growth of the busiDess of the bank which necessitated constructing this building, 
are herewith submitted to the commission. They include: 

1. A blue print giving diagram of the organization for directing the building* 
operation. 

2. A statement of the method employed in the direction and control of the con- 
struction of the bank. 

3. A description of the method employed in the matter of audit and control of all 
expenditures. 

4. A table analyzing the cost of all real estate purchased. 

6. A summary of the estimated cost, as of March, 1921, including all construction 
and equipment; of the net cost, deducting equipment; and the same reduced to 
cubic foot basis. 

6. A detailed analysis of operating conditions in various of the departments of the 
bank. 

7. A report of the American Institute of Banki^ upon the work of clerks of the 
bank who take extension courses in banking. (This does not include work con- 
ducted at the bank or in other extension courses in New York educational institutions.) 
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8. A statement of the dates of engagement of architects, engineaB, and ocmtn/daa. 

9. A statement of s^Mice occupied by the bank. 

10. A statem^it to indicate me growth in the volume of the businese at the bank. 

11. A chart showing the relation betwe^i the total number of employees, total 
pay roll, and volume of work covering the year 1920 and the first six montns of 1921. 

The acquisition of all real estate purchased by the bank was undor the supervisioQ 
of a committee appointed by the directors, and all building operations have been 
conducted under tne supervision of anoth^ subcommittee of the board of directois. 
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These committees, together with a committee consisting of an officer or officers of the 
bank, with the architects, engineers, and contract(»fi, met regularly, and minutes and 
careful records of their proceedings are contained in the records of the bank, as are 
also audited vouchers covering all expenditures made. They are at the disposal of 
the commission if it is desired to examine them. 

Benj. Strong, 
Qovemor, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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diregtion and control of thb construction of the new bank builddco. 

Seftembbr 14, 1921. 
Building committee. — All polidee, plans, and proposals are subject to the approval 
of a buil<&ng committee of the board of directors, five in numb^. This committee 
controls the letting of contracts. 

Commiswmed (Architects and officers^ group. — The work of the commissioned archi- 
tects in designing and planning the bmlding is done subject to the inunediate direc- 
tion of a small group consisting of the governor of the bankj a deputy governor, who 
has been 8i>ecifically assigned to the work; and the consulting architect, who is also 
the consulting architect of the Federal Reserve Board. Conferences are had with 
controllers and managers relative to the space requirements and the detail arrange- 
ments in the various departments. 

Direction of ike work^ supervision^ and inspection. — Under their contract with the 
bank the responsibility for the direction of the whole operation is, as shown on the at- 
tached cluurt, vested in the commissioned architects. All instructions to the general 
contractor are issued by or through the office of the commissioned architects . They 
are responsible for adequate supervision and inspection of the work; to see that the 
work is performed in a workmanlike manner and that labor and materials are of proper 
quantity and quality. 

General contractor. — ^Under its contract with the bank, the general contractor is to 
provide all labor and material and to do all things necessary for the proper and econom- 
ical construction of the building. It is to furnish efficient business administration 
and adequate superintendence. All portions of the work which the general con- 
tractor's organization has not been accustomed to perform are to be executed under 
separate subcontracts, the award of which is determined by the building committee. 

Job meetings. — Weekly meetings are held at the office of the commissioned archi- 
tects for the purpose of discussing and deciding the construction pro'blems, receiving 
bids, and determining the recommendations to be made to the building committee 
as to contract awards and other matters requiring decision. Arrangements are made 
at the meeting for emeigency or minor contracts and purchases. The meetings are 
attended by the following persons: The ^vemor of the bank, or, in his absence, the 
designated deputv TOvemor; the consulting architect and his assistant; two or three 
representatives oi the general contractor's office; two or three representatives of the 
commissioned architects; and such consulting engineers and subcontractors as may be 
required for the discussion of specific Questions. 

Decisions confirmed. — ^AU actions taken by the job meetings are reported to the 
building committee, and when approved are confirmed in writing by the deputy 
governor or the secretary of the bmk upon special smal forms addressed to the com- 
missioned architects. Copies are issued to tne auditing and accounting departments 
and to ^e consulting architect. 

Securing of bids and the avxird of contract — Control of estimates and securing of competi- 
tion. — ^All plans and specifications are issued to the consulting architect at the time 
they are sent to the contractorej and in case the work called for is more elaborate in 
desi^ or more costly in material than in the opinion of the consulting architect is 
justified, a request is made for revised figures. The general contractor endeavors to 
secure wide competition among subcontractors in all trades, but it is the policy to 
invite only bidders of such chwtwiter as would be acceptable in the event that they 
submitted the lowest bids. In cases such as that of the general contractor and of the 
Foundation Co., where the contracts are on a cost-plus basis, wide competition is 
secured in the purchase of all supplies, building materials, and tools. 

Action on 6mw.— The g:eneral contractor submits to the commissioned archito ts a 
schedule of dates on wmch he proposes to call for bids on all subcontracts. Before 
inviting tenders he submits a tentative list of subcontractors for the approval of the 
commissioned architects. When bids have been received from the approved bidders, 
they are opened by the general contractor at the job meetings, are tabulated, and 
copies are furnished the owner and the commissioned architects. When bids for the 
work in charge of the engineers are received, such as foimdations, steelwork, heating 
and ventilating, vaults, etc., the several consulting engineers are present. All bids 
are analyzed at the job meetings and an agreement reached covering the recommenda- 
tions to he made to the building committee. Before action by that committee^ the 
general contractor certifies in a written statement whether in nis opinion the bid of 
the subcontractor under consideration is bona fide, fair, and reasonable. Awards 
are made to the low bidder, except in cases (which so far have been rare) where the 
conditions imposed by the bidder are of a character to make the acceptance of his bid 
undesirable. 
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Extra warhy change orders^ etc, — Extras are not allowed iinleBS authorized in writing 
by a duly authorized representative of the bank. Change orders covering additions 
or deductions are issued only by the commissioned architects. When in an emergency 
a special order for an addition or deduction is required and prompt action is impera- 
tive, the question is presented by the commissioned architects to the owner (the ctesig- 
nated deputy governor or the consulting architect) for approval and the action taken 
is submitted to the building committee at its next meetu:^. 

Payments — Control, inepictUm, and audit, — Requisitions for payments are prepared 
]>eriodically by the general contractor and submitted with vouchers to the commis- 
sioned architects who examine them and, if they find them correct, issue c^rtificateB 
which are presented to the owner for payment. Certificates are made on the basis <^ 
expenditures onlv when approved in writing. After presentation to the ownw* the 
certificates are cnecked with the vouchers by the consulting architect. They are 
then submitted to the auditor of the bank, whose approval is required before a pay- 
ment is made. (The procedure followed and the files maintained bv the auditor's 
office is indicatea by the attached memorandum.) As far as possible all checking 
of bills and pay rolls is completed day by day as they are received, in order to avoid 
delays at the regular periods when the general contractor presents certificates fcx- 
payments. 

Supervision at the building. — In addition to the supervisors and inspectors of the 
commissioned architects, the consulting architect has representatives on the job, 
namely, his assistant and three timekeepers or checkers. It is the duty of the repre- 
sentatives of the commissioned architects and of this latter group to keep track of the 
■delivery of materials and supplies and to check the pay rolls, and in gen^^ to observe 
whether or not the decisions and desires of the building committee are being carried 
out. Material and labor records are inspected, so that there may be assurance tiuU 
the bills presented for payment are correct and in proper form. 

History. — ^A complete record is maintained by the consulting architect's office 
ehowing the budget allowance for each trade, the amount of each contract let, the 
savings and excesses, and the costs to date. This record, which is intended as a 
history of the operations, also shows the dates of the start and finish of the ^-arious 
subcontracts and contains a tabulation of all estimates received for subcontracts, 
together with a notation of the action at the job meeting in each case. 

AUDIT OF CONSTRUCTION, NBW BANK BUILDING, OFFICE OROANIZATION AND 

PROCEDURE. 

Organization. — ^The personnel of the office is as follows: Mr. Gleason, in charge; 
Mr. Knight, assistant; Mr. Roberts, representative '*on the job." 

Records maintained. — 1. Furnished oy contractor, currently: (a) Daily check list 

of labor, showing employee's number, time, rate, and amount earned each day; 

6) copy of bills of material; (c) blueprints requested; (d) copy of field requisition; 

e) copy of purchase orders; (f) copy of receiving tickets; (g) copy of shipping tickets; 

[h) daily progress reports; (i) advice of pay-roll changes. 

2. Compiled by tnis office: (a) Register of authorities and contracts; (b) index of 
authorities and contracts; (c) register of invoices; (cf) register of requisitions for pay- 
ment on contracts; (e) distribution of requisition amounts: (1) to budget account, (2) 
to cost and expense account, (3) to contractor account. 



3. Files maintained: (a) Ptu'chase orders: (1) awaiting invoices; (2) cleared (recdv- 

. . . ^^^^ • • _ • ■ ;-, ■ • _ ■ * 

"instructions;*' (e) "official actions;" (/) Marc Eidlitz "orders.*' 



ing tickets attached); (6) receiving tickets: (1) awaiting invoices; (c) contracts; (d) 



Procedure — Authorities. — (I) The minutes of the building committee are read, notes 
taken, and indexed; (2) "Instructions" registered, filed numerically, and indexed; 
(3) "official action" registered, filed numerically, and indexed; (4) "order" (Marc 
Eidlitz <- Son) r^;istered, filed in order of r^istration, and indexed. 

The index card not only directs to the desired authority, but shows whether or not 
all the rejquired steps have been taken. 

Preliminary verification. — At the job office (51 Maiden Lane) by Mr. Roberts: (1) 
Labor check lists as to number of men working; (2) receiving tickets as to material 
received on job, calculations, weights of steel, board measure of lumber, etc.; (3) 
shipping tickets for material sent from the "job;" (4) purchase orders; (a) that they 
are properly approved as to the req^uirements and prices by Marc Eidlitz & Son; 
(6) that they call for material or service specified on drawings or on bills of material, 
or, if made from a field requisition, that the latter is properly approved; (r) that 
prices are in agreement with authorized price schedule, or are equal to beet bids and 
quotations, if there are no price schedules. 
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Audits of pay rolls and invoices, general office. — Invoices and pay rolls pass through 
the hands of Marc Eidlitz (^ Son and the office of the consulting architect, by whom 
they are examined and approved in accordance with procedure previously deter- 
mined upon. 

They are then delivered to this office, where they are verified in detail with "au- 
thorities," purchase order, receiving ticket, and other data, etc., on file; all of which 
have been verified. The invoices are then marked for identification, registered (pay 
rolls included), and returned to Marc Eidlitz <k Son for inclusion in the r^ular requi- 
sition certified by the architect. Purchase orders and receiving tickets cleared are 
tmnsf erred to a permanent record file. 

Labor. — A skeleton pay roll is produced from the daily check list of time furnished 
by Foundation Co. The total of the pay roll is known before the actual pay roll is 
received. The actual pay roll is verifiea in its extensions, footing, and signatures. 

Material and service. — Invoices are verified as to quantities and prices, by check to 
the "authorities," purchase orders, and receiving tickets, etc., on file, and pre- 
viously verified as to prices, necessity, compliance with specifications, etc. 

Register of invoice and pay roll. — All invoices and pay rolls for which the chain of 
evidence is complete are marked for identification (numbered), registered, and 
returned to Marc Eidlitz & Son. Any invoice for which the evidence is incomplete 
or not satisfactory is returned without registration, to come through again after the 
lacking support is supplied. 

Certified requisitions for payment. — As the result of the above- described procedure, 
the certified requisition contains only invoices and pav rolls previously audited 
and identified. Upon receipt its items are checked to the register of invoices and 
approved for payment. The requisition as a whole is then registered and distribu- 
tion of its items is made to the ledj?er accounts, after which it passes to the expense 
division for payment. Provision has also been made that should it^ms app^r in 
any requisition that had not been previously pawned upon and are not satisfactorily 
supported, to throw tbem out and pass the requisition without the excepted items; 
that is, the amount of the requisition will be reduced and the corrected amount 
approved. 

Auditing of contractor's account. — ^Examinations of the books and records of the 
contractor will be made periodically, including such records as are maintained at 
yards and shops under the control of the contractor. 

Unused material and scrap. — Material recovered and scrap can only be disposed of 
after listing by the general contractor and upon his authority. The procedure set up 
for controlling charges for labor and material will apply in all such cases. 

Sm£ill tools. — Tools not designated in contract as paxt of the plant will be subject 
to store records and periodical inventory appraisals by the general contractor and 
the bank's representatives. 

Charge for plant. — The amount is specified specifically in the foundation company's 
contract, and the general contractor is required to certify that the plant was furnished 
during the rental period. If, subsequently, cases occur where the charge for use of 
plant IS not a stated amount, procedure will be established to verify the chai^ made 
by the contractor for its use. 

Payments and receipts. — All requisitions for payments must be certified by the archi- 
tect and the owner's representative. Each contractor is required to execute receipts 
on each payment made to him, and at the time of final payment will state specifically 
that the payment is in full of all demands and (except in special cases) guarantee 
the owner against any claims. Where the guaranty is not customary because of the 
nature of the work a specially worded receipt has been provided in accordance with 
the recommendation of the bank's legal department. 

COST AND NEED OF NEW BXnLDINO. 

Analysis of real estate purchased and cost thereof: Total amount paid to date for 
real estate to provide a site for the new building is $4,797,891.72. The following 
schedule shows the parcels purchased and cost thereof: 

S^Doc. 75, 67-: 
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Property purcha$ed prior to Dec. SI, 1918. 



Date. 


Square 
teet. 


Purchase 
price. 


Cost per 

square 

foot. 


Appraised 
valueofbuUd- 
ings and foun- 
dations 

written oST 
Dec. 31, 1918. 


Present 
bookvaiae. 


June 1, 1018: 

Mutual 


23,000 

5,600 

2,700 

580 
1,300 


$1,600,000.00 

610,0001 00 

575,000.00 

180,000.00 
121,500.00 


$00.57 

108.92 

212.97 

3ia34 
94.23 


$249,000.00 

458,000.00 
67,000.00 
20,800.00 

9,ooaoo 


$1,351,00(LOO 


3»-35 Liberty Street. 
41-49 Uberty Street. 
48-50 Nassau Street. 
30-40 Maiden Lane. 
44 MaMen Lane. 
48-50 Maiden Lane. 
Lawyers. Title 


152,000.00 


^-39 Liberty Street. 
44M6 Maiden Lane. 
Ziecler 


6O8.O0a« 
159,200.00 


51 Liberty Street. 
42-46 Nassau Street. 
Ruhnstrudc 


52-54 Nassau Street. 
Delaaeld 


112,5001(10 


42 Maiden Lane. 






83,180 


3,086,500.00 




803,500.00 1 2.%Q.7mLO0 








1 ' ' 



Property purchased dnce Dec. SI, 1918. 



Date. 



Square 
feet. 



Purchase 
price. 



Appraised 

pAotnAT ▼»lae of build- 

^^^ IngjandfcMin- 

dations^etc, 

written off 

Dec. 31, 1919. 



square 
loot. 



Vmmt 
bookvalne. 



Feb. 10. 1919: 

Fahys 

29^1 Liberty Street. 
52-54 Maiden Lane. 
Mar. 1, 1919: 

Penfield 

25-27 Uberty Street. 
5^8 MaUien Lane. 
Apr. 1. 1919: 

Bishop 

23 Uberty Street. 
June 26. 1919: 

Ely. 

21 Liberty Street. 



5,260 

4,530 

920 
1,860 



$715,000.00 

668^000.00 

76, 35a 00 
200,000.00 



$185.93 

146.36 

82.92 
107.53 



$466,000.00 

309,000.00 

22,50aO0 
45,500.00 



$248,ooaoo 

3S4,O00l00 

53,8SaOO 
1S4,»QlO0 



Total. 



Total of incidental payments made In 
connection with the pun^ase of the 
above property, including $24,268.67 
accrued taxes. The balance i? made 
up entirely of title and other fees , 



12,770 



Total 

Grand total. 



45,950 



1,654,35a 00 



57,031.72 



1,711,38L72 
4,797,88L72 



104.00 



»i3,ooaoo 



57,03L72 



8ii,ssaa} 



900,081.72 
1,703,83L72 



3,094,050.00 



Estimated cost of new buUdin^, submitted Mar. ti^ 1921. 



Foundation 

Building (including builder's fee). 
Vault. 



Equipment. 



Total 

Architect's and engineers' fees. 



$1,838,000 

12,170,528 

> 1,556,550 

1,319,269 

16,884,347 
1,106,000 



Total 17,990,347 

• poes not ipclqde vault equipment, estimated at $650,00a 
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Cost, less vauU and equipment, not strictly building. 

Total estimated cost, as above $17,990,347 

Less: 

Vault $1,556,550 

Equipment — 

Accoustic treatment $67, 619 

B<ybk- vault doors, etc 16,500 

Lighting fixtures and reflectors 94, 000 

Low tension 150,000 

Toilet accessories 33,500 

Sprinkler system 750 

Refrigerating plant 20,000 

Dumb waiters and directional signal 14, 900 

Letters conveyor 37, 000 

Hospital equipment 15, 000 

Kitchen equipment 50, 000 

Furniture, etc 800, 000 

Fireplace and mantels 5, 000 

Shades 15, 000 

1,319,269 

Totel 2,875,819 

Proportionate part of contractor's, engineers* , and archi- 
tect's fees 258,823 

3, 134, 642 

14,855,705 

Cubic-foot contents of building, 13,870,000; average cost per cubic foot, $1.08. 

Thirty and odd departments of the bank are scattered in six separate buildings. The 
departments in the Equitable are on nine floors from the basement to the twenty-fifth. 

These conditions result in lost motion ; in some departments 30 per cent of operating 
effort could be saved if proper working space were available; it is estimated that 5 
per cent of the present operating effort of the bank as a whole could be saved, which 
if spelled in dollars would amount to $200,000 per annum. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BANK IN CONNECTION WITH HEALTH OP EMPLOYEES. 

The building (<ode of New York sets as a minimum 50 square feet per person for 
clerical workers. Because of the impossibility of obtaining additional space in this 
building, we have been forced to overcrowd practically all of our departments, thereby 
violating the building code. The average area per employee in this building is only 
38 square feet and is even less in certain of our larger divisions, namely the following: 



Name of division. 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



Area occu- 
pied in 
square feet, 



Square 
feet per 
person. 



Transit 

Stenographic 

Money 

Country coUection. 



300 
56 
198 
153 



8,730 
1,216 
6,332 
4,812 



29.2 
21.7 
32.0 
31.4 



The conditions under which many of the employees must work in our main vault 
and in the small space adjacent to the vault are dangerous to health. 

The Equitable Building was designed purely as an office building, and the upper 
floors were never intended to be used for banldng quarters. Consequently, no pro- 
visions were made for properly ventilatin]^ large areas occupied by numbers of peoi)le. 
It has therefore been necessary for us to install a limited system of ventilation wmch 
is not and can not be entirely satisfactory. We feel that much of the illness among 
our employees is directly due to poor ventilation. 

Many of our divisions are insufficiently illuminated but this condition can not be 
corrected because the fixture layout was originally designed for private offices, and the 
current consumption of the building has now reached the peak load. 
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GENERAL FACTOB8. 

The following are general factors which have an important bearing on the erection 
of the new building: 

(1) The tenants m the buildings on the property which the bank now owns are in 
an unsettled state of mind regarding their leases. This condition has resulted in a 
number of vacancies, and on May 1 there will be a general exodus. It will be prac- 
tically impossible to procure new tenants due to the fact that we are not able to grant 
leases for any definite periods. 

(2) Our member banks are greatly inconvenienced in their business transactions 
with us because of the widely scattered locations of our various departments. 

(3) The constant changing and shifting of departments and divisions involves fre- 
quent expensive alterations, the amount expenaed for these changes to date being in 
excess of $120,000. 

Congestion. — ^The av^^e area for an employee is 30 square feet. Seven hundred 
employees are crowded into 30 square feet per person. 

New York building[ code requires 50 square feet per person. 

The* Equitable Building is desired as an office building and not for the use of 
persons working in laige areas; the light and ventilating system is unsuited to such use. 

Since the medical department have kept record of employees 31 cases of tuber- 
culosis alone have been detected. 

Inconvenience to piiblic. — Scattered location and necessary constant shifting of 
departments greatly inconveniences everybody dealing with the bank. 

As illustration of the necessity for providing ample facilities for handling the public 
the following figures are given: 

Average number of people who called at the Government bond department daily 
(twenty-fourth floor, Equitable Building) during the maximum periods, 9,963. 

Maximum number of people who called at the partial payment department in one 
day, 17,516. 

Cost of present space occupied. — Total space occupied in Ekiuitable Buliding 117,907 
square feet, scattered on 9 floors. 

Annual rental $305,959, average cost per square foot $2.60. 

Estimated annual rental on basis of existing values $739,334, estimated average cost 
per square foot, existing rates $6.27. 

Options. — No option on any additional space in this building. 

All space occupied except 11,300 square feet (Morris Plan space 8.000 square feet) 
may be held imder present leases until 1933 or 1934. 

Buildings oa^piea since the organization of the hank. — 62 Cedar Street, 120 Broadway,* 
50 Wall Street, 35 Liberty Street, 37 Liberty Street, 43 Liberty Street, 19 Weet Forty- 
fourth Street, rioneer Warehouse, 39 Whitehall Street, Subtreasury,* Clearing House,' 
Guaranty Trust (Forty fourth Street),* 91 Maiden Lane,» 10 Gold Street.* 

VAtJLTS IN NEW BUILDING. 

Vault test. — Experiments conducted in Washington last year co3t $75,000, borne 
by all the Federal reserve banks. 

Test demonstrating vault construction, lining, etc., obsolete. 

Vault test to be conducted this fall at Sandy Hook on new aggregates will cost about 
$25,000, to be borne by the Federal reserve banks of New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Ix)uis, Minneapolis, and Richmond, pro rata on the basis of total resources. 

Cost of proposed vaults. — ^The vaults required, if constructed in accordance with the 
plan of existing practice and methods, would cost $3,272,000. If constructed in accord- 
ance with our plan arrived at as a result of the vault test, the proposed vaults would 
cost $1,500,000, which means that the tests proved that $1,700,000 could be saved in 
vault construction. 

This saving of $1,700,000 consists of two parts, namely: $1,250,000 on account of 
eliminating linings, $450,000 by using loundution walls on three sides of the vault. 

CAPETERIA. 

Present facilities. — 1. Provision now only for women. 2. Space occupied 1,493 
square feet. 3. Cost of operation $53,210.54 for 6 months ending June 30, 1921, of 
which $5,722.32 was paid by the bank, $48,138.22 was paid by employees. Total, 
$53,210.54. 4. Average price per meal paid by employees, $0.32; average number ol 
persons served daily in June, 658. 



> At present being occupied. 
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Proposed facilities of new building. — ^Two cafeterias would be provided, one for men 
and one for women, each with an area of 8,000 square feet. 

Service. — ^To be operated self-service plan. Proposed plan is to serve meals at cost. 
Seating capacity 550 ior each. 

RECREATION ROOM. 

Proposed facilities for recreation — Reading room. — ^Two rooms set aside, one for men 
and one for women. Area of each 2,200 square feet. These rooms are to be plainly 
furnished. 

OTMNASIUM. 

The area set aside, 3,600 square feet for simple corrective exercises. No expensive 
equipment. 

ASSEMBLY ROOM. 

^rea set asid^, 4,600 square feet to accommodate 1,000 people. Arranged for 
educational purposes. 



New York Chapter, Incorporated, American Institute of Banking (Section American Bankers Associa- 
tion), 138 East Thirty-fifth Street.] 

New York, July Uy 1921. 
Mr. Benjamin Strong, Governor^ 

Federal Reserve Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Strong: I believe you will be interested to learn of the successful 
records made by our student members from your bank in the educational coiuses 
in the vear just ended. 

Mr. John J. Golden, a student in the second year, standard course, was awarded 
the prize for the highest average in the course for the year. 

Mr. D. E. Gillmore has aati^u^torily completed the work of the preparatorj'^ course, 
and tliereby has qualified for entrance into the standard course. 

The following were ** Honor Students" in the courses mentioned: Robert S. Cama- 
han, elementan^ Spanish; John S. Crei^hton, credits; John J. Golden, money and 
banking; Elizabeth Hicks, economic history; R. L. Smith, credits, reserves and 
rediscounts; Russell Tweed, money and banking; Maude Voris, bank bookkeeping. 

In addition, membe s from the Federal reserve bank completed courses listea op- 
posite their names as follows: Margaret S. Bleecker, principles of economics; Wil- 
bur D. Browne, economic history; Henry M. Burnett, second year, standard course; 
Marguerite Burnett, money and banking; Robert S. Camahan, elementary Spanish; 
Norman C. Cooper, first year, standard course; Robert J. Dickey, second year, stand- 
ard course: John C. Dieckert, second year, standard course; Albert P. Fallon, first 
year, stanaard course; Fred J. Fox, banking organization; John J. Golden, second 
year, standard course; Phyllis Hall, bank bookkeeping; Clifford H. Hawkins, first 
year, standard course; Elizabeth Hicks, banking practice, economic history; Re- 
becca Holmes, principles of economics; Alfred fl. Kirkpatrick. first year, standard 
course; Anna Keis, business English; Charles F. Rourke, second year, standard 
course; George A. Shannon, economic history; Marion Schultes, bank accounting; 
Russell Tweed, second year, standard course. 
Very truly, yours, 

William Feick, 
President, New York Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 



DATES OF engagement OP ARCHFTECTS, ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 

1. Consulting architect: A. B. Trowbridge. Employed by the bank September 
1, 1918. Employed by the Federal Reserve Board April 1, 1919. Salary, one-third 
charged to Federal Reserve Board and two-thirds to bank. 

2. Industrial engineer: H. A. Hopf. Ejnployed, part time, August 1, 1918. Whole 
time April 1, 1919. Appointed oi^nization counsel September 1, 1919. 

3. Architects competition: Specifications for competition issued July 23, 1919. 
Drawings received October 9, 1919. Award made to York & Sawyer, November 5, 
1919. Final contract with York & Sawyer, October 21, 1920. 

4. Engineers (fees paid by architect): Vault engineer, Frederick Holmes employed 
March 12, 1919, 3 per cent. Foundation engineer, Daniel ('. Moran, employed De- 
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cember 27, 1919, $25,000 plus 1 per. cent on cost. Heating and electrical engineer, 
Henry C. Meyer, employed December 27, 1919, 5 per cent. Equipment engineer, 
Abell, Smalley & Meyers, employed December 31, 1919, 6 per cent. 

5. General contractor: Marc Eidlitz. Informal arrangement December 22, 1919. 
Formal contract executed January 25, 1921. 

6. Preliminary examination for foundation work: Borings and test started bj 
Phillips & Worthington April 4, 1919. Informal negotiations with Foundation Co. 
May 26, 1921. Contract with them July 1, 1921. 

Statement of$pace occupied by bank. 



Year. 


Bank. 


Government 

loMi orfaniia- 

tion. 


TotaL 


1914 


Sfuarefeet, 
,14,855 
14,855 
17,109 
28,424 
124,153 
118,625 


Squarefed. 


Siuan.fuL' 


1915 






1916 






1917 


31, 7« 
94,450 
ffi,060 
54,352 


6D.li3 


1918 


31$,«B 


1919 


202,683 


1920 


139,130 


19S,4S2 



Percentage of increase in volume of business ^ in the number cf employees ^ and in eiperuts. 



Volume of business. 


Period. 


Ineraw. 


1. Check collections 


i9ii^ioao 

1915-1920 
191^1930 
191S-1920 
1915-l«ao 
1916-1920 
191ft-1920 
1916-1920 
191S-1920 

1915-1920 
1915-1920 


6 SI 


2. Noncash collections 


14 516 


8. Telegraphic transfers 


4,SS^ 


4. Ooldseft'oment hind transfcifs (indudlng telegraphic) 


8176 


5. Federal reserve notes paid out l)y bank. .".... ."I ..'.... i 


I'm 


6. Federal reserve notes redeemed 


4or 


7. Pieces of money counted (money division) 


3.tt^ 


8. Money shipments J .'. 


2.463 


9. DLsoounts and advances 


7,8W 


10. Open market purchases: 

(o) For New York 


5,5fi} 


(6) For other Federal reserve banks 


2.121 


Increase volume of business in those departments of the bank In which It is 
possible to establish a unit of measurement for work done 


6,475 


Increase in number of employees In bank exclusive of fiscal agency departments. . 




3. OSS 


Increase In expenses of bank *. 





l,«tl 


' 





Number of employees in bank. 





Employees. 


OflScers. 


Bank total. 


Fi.scal. 


Grand 
toUL 


Jan. 1, 1916 


71 

164 

647 

1,414 

2,222 

2,426 


7 
9 
16 
27 
32 
37 


78 

173 

563 

* 1,441 

2,254 

2; 463 




7S 


Jan. 1,1917 




ITS 


Jan. 1, 1918 


267 

1,216 

636 

433 


S» 


Jan. 1, 1919 


2,65? 

2.m 


Jan. 1, 1920 


Jan. 1, 1921 





PereenL 

Increase in number of bank employees 3,058 

Increase in number of fiscal agency employees O 

Note by Federal Reserve Board.— Figures given hi the above table are based on the bank's iv- 
ords as of January I of each year and include the changes in the number of oflAoers and empk^re^ 
efTeotive as nl the Arst of the ve^r, whereas figure!< given in the Federal Reserve Board's sUteomt 
repre ent the number of officers and employees as of Doc. 31 of each year before the above chaogm toot 
place. 
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Growth of biisinesB in bank. 
COLLECTION SYSTEM. 





Check coUection. 


Noncash col- 
lections, num- 
ber of items. 


Amount of 


Year. 


Number of 
items. 


Amount.^ 


coupon ooUeo- 
tion 


1915 


1,262,211 
6,841,364 
19,408,179 
46,458,000 
74,463.917 
87,727,000 


$1,334,015,772 
5,160,192,000 
20,104,527,000 
47,518,425,000 
56,540,748,116 
55,729,013,000 


4,417 
23,617 
54,153 
229,548 
309,362 
646,942 




1916 




1917 




1918 




1919 


$39,748,000 
60,115,335 


1920 






Increase for period (per oent) 


6,861 


4,077 


14,546 


51 







TRANSFER OF FUNDS. 





Telegraphic transfers. 


Amount of gold 


Year. 


Number. 


Amount. 


including 
telegraphio 
transfers. 


1915 






1 $556, 432, 000 
2,335,22.5,000 
17,118,917,000 
32,935,576,000 
41,932,723,000 
48,840,900,000 


1916 


2,971 
10,302 
39,099 
82,321 
147,302 


$484,500,000 
6,768,400,000, 
19, 384, 3n, 849^ 
18,245,250,181 
17,021,509,374 


1917 


1918 , 


1919 


1920 






4,858 


3,4ia 1 8 676 






,... 



1 1915 figures include period from May 20 to Dec. 31 only. 

CURRENCY. 





Amount issued 

to ban'k by 

agent. 


Federal reserve notes. 


Number of 


Year. 


Amount paid 
out by bank. 


Amount re- 
deemed. 


pieces of money 
counted. 


1915 


$89,440,000 
71,273,000 
41^,000,000 
589,400,000 
753,120,000 
373,060,000 


$06,133,200 
117,985,800 
479,934,550 
930,168,000 
1,134,822,000 
1,788,222,000 






1916 


$54,509,235 
65,665,200 
26,722,730 
682,419,880 
276,441,725 


14,070,188 

53,051,334 

206,902,600 

477,476,000 

558,397,400 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Increase for period {per cent) 


317 


1,760 


407 


3,868 





COIN. 



Year. 


Disbursements. 


Received. 


Counted and 
wrapped. 


1920 (March to Dec. 31) 






$2,450,113 
45,681,497 


1921 (6 months) 


$24,753,632 


$46,346,232 





Year. 
1916.. 



SHIPMENTS (CURRENCY AND COIN). 



Numbo'. 
2.( 



1917 9,669 

1918 34,937 

1919 63,194 
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Growth oj business in bank — Continued. 
REDISCOUNTS, INVESTMENTS, ETC. 





Discounts and advances. 




Year. 


Number 
of items. 


Amount. 


For New York bank. 


For oth«- Federal 
reserve banks. 




Number 
of items. 


Amount. 


Number 
of items. 


Amount. 


1915 


2,261 
2,505 
22,484 
129,038 
127,721 
180,462 


$4,820,000 
22,329 582 
6,511,274,921 
24,535,538,458 
42,449,491,133 
50,539,428,847 


1,236 
6,296 
23,876 
37,161 
43,572 
60,961 


$25,838,632 
123, 406, .550 
464,965,601 
945,497,424 
1,211,000,000 
1,697,000,000 


1,632 

8,667 

10,895 

8,142 

28,584 

36,276 


$22,312,094 
126,487.999 
152,919.S3l 
174,864.545 
740,000.000 
731,000,000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Increase during period (per 
cent) 


7,881 


1,048,400 


5,560 


6,467 


2,122 


3,176 







PRINCIPAL RESOURCE AND LIABILITY ITEMS AND DISTRIBUTION OF NET INCOME. 



Year. 


Total 
reserves. 


Total earning 
assets. 


Total 
resources. 


Total 
deposits. 


Total circula- 
tion Federal 
reserve notes 
and Federal 
reserve bank 
notes. 


1915 


$270,121,914 
302,410,497 
649, 9M, 656 
672,528,785 
595,355,279 
618,170,690 


$10,981,060 
51,748,204 
424,251,433 
905,210 289 
1,062,734,198 
1,046,362,877 


$211,328,388 
393,862,040 
1,208,924,654 
1,871,806,077 
1,915,884,187 
1,814,170,174 


$200,093,110 
274,679,705 
731,458,687 
975,219,452 
976,066 177 
819,181,412 


$73,300,000 


1916 


93,426,000 


1917 


397,354,000 
762,858,000 


1918 


1919 


862 288,970 


1920 


906' 313, 830 






Increase during period^ 
(per cent) 


129 


9,430 


758 


309 


1,136 






Year. 


Total income. 


Total expense. 


Government 
franchise tax. 


AddiUonto 
surplus. 


1915 


$331,108 

971,026 

4,929,214 

25,314,736 

35,332,412 

60,525,321 


$411,510 
556,962 
1,655,607 
2,680,703 
5,734,345 
6,999,255 






1916.. 




1917 


$649,364 


$649,364 


1918 


20,467,891 


1919 


2,703,894 
39,318,511 


23,964,678 


1920 


12,332,50 


Increase during period (nAr mnt:^ 


18,179 


1,601 

















SECURITIES-PURCHASES AND RALES FOR ACCOUNT OF GOVERNMENT AND MEMBER 

BANKS. 

Year: 

1917 $320,000,000 

1918 3,133,000,000 

1919 2,606,500,000 

1920 3,836,500,000 



Increase during period (per cen t) , 

TREASURER'S GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

OOVERNMENT CHECKS AND WABRANTS PAID. 



1,09!^ 



Year. 


Number. 


Amount 


Mfi 


1,356,265 
3,029,189 
11,107,981 
12,967,138 
10,712,243 


$220,476,730 


1917 


1,099,458,000 


1918 


4' 936, 992,000 


1919 


6.806.80&»74fi 


1920 .... . . . 


2^437,759, 1*S 




Increase during period (per (ent) 


680 


l.OQS 
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Growth of husinesa tn banh — Continued. 

TOTAL ANNUAL TURNOVER IN TREASURER'S GENERAL ACCOUJTT. 

Yean 

1916 $618,313,000 

1917 23,790,869,000 

1918 52,570,509,000 

1919 38,398,501,000 

1920 23,808,383,000 

Total for period 139,0Sft,575,000 

increase (per cent) 4,493 

FISCAL AGENCY OPERATIONS. 

OOYERNlfENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 



Year. 


Number of 
pieces handled. 


Amount. 


1917 


5,599,917 
54,226,055 
51,906,278 
47,797,417 
21,470,001 


14,374,285,000 
9,522,954,000 
7,873,914.000 
6,955,101,000 
4,168,044,000 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 (8 months) 




Total 


180,999,668 


32,891,298,000 





CERTIFICATEa OP INDEBTEDNESS DEPARTMENT— TOTAL TRANSACTIONS, INCLtTDINQ ISSUES AND REDEMPTIONS. 

Year. 

1917 $4,371,387,000 

1918 7,993,048,000 

1919 9, 975,306, 00^ 

1920 4,897,941,000 

1921 (6 monthj?) 1,922,592,000 

Total 29,160,274,003 

WAR LOAN DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT— DEPOSITS, WITHDRAW AlS, COLLATERAL PLEDGED— RELEASED. 

1917 17,431,515,000 

1918 17,486,634,000 

1919 18,143,540,000 

1920 6,332,248,000 

1921 (6 months) 2,981,147,000 

Total 52,375,084,000 

PARTIAL PAYMENT DEPARTMENT. 

Par value bonds sold $144,798,050 

Number of accounts 2, 432, 441 

Number of separate payments (over) 90,000,000 



Year. 



Number of 

payments 

.received 

(approximate). 



1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 (6 months) 

Total 



41,000,000 

42,544,.'i00 

6,473,003 

32, .500 



90,030,000 



Bonds 
delivered 
(pieces). 



398, aw 

1,396,068 

293,000 

1,508 



2,088,612 



Bonds 
redeemed 

(pieces). 



13,085 

47.695 

6,7.«) 

1,1H1 



68.691 



Certificates of indebtedness transactions. 

Certificates of indebtedness and treasury notes 
issued: 

1917 $2, 422, 075, 500 

1918 4, 091, 260, OOO' 

1919 4,506,155,500 

1920 1,716,680,500 

1921 (6 montlis) 865, 824, 200 



$13, 601, 995, 700 
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Certificates of indebtednees redeciced: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 (6 months) 



$1,949,311,768 

3,423,903,000 

4,337,017,000 

2,115,600,000 

655,042,000 



Purchases of Liberty bonds and Victonr notes from 
War Finance Corporation, account Treasury De- 
partment: 

1918 477,885,000 

1919 1,132,001,000 

1920 279,236,000 

Receipt of Liberty loan bonds and notes in payment 
of estate and inheritance taxes: 

1919 133,000 

1920 2,955,950 

1921 (6 months) 4, 954, 850 

Miscellaneous purchases of Libertv loan bonds. 
Victory notes, and certificates of indebtedness, 
account Treasury Departn rnt: 

1920 183,469,050 

1921 (6 months) 396, 772, 050 

Miscellaneous safe-keepings on account of Treasury 
Department: 
1920 



$12,480,873,768 



Government bond department transactions, 
I. PAYMENTS RECEIVED. 



1,889,122,000 
8,043,800 

580,241,100 

600.000,000 
29,160,276,368 





1917 


1918 


1919 


Flnrt Liberty loan 


1618,654,795.20 
1,109,510,870.00 






Second Liberty loan 


156,683,720.88 
1,117,291,815.46 
1,854,710,725.00 




Third Liberty loan 




Fourth Liberty loan 




$193,8l5,»l.e 
l,33i;i40,8«&tf 


Victory Liberty loan 










Total 


1,728,165,665.20 


3,027,686,361.34 


1,514, 986, «l7.fr 





Grand total, $6,270,838,364.51. 

2. BONDS DELIVERED ON ALLOTMENT. 



Year. 


3J per cent interim cer- 
tificates. 


Second Liberty loan. 


Third Uberty loan. 




Pieces. 


Aniount. 


PLcjs. 


Amount. 


Pieces. 


Amount 


1917 


1,621,516 


$617,831,650 


2,836,932 
423,910 


$1,027,226,750 
137,140,200 






1918 


4,220,777 


Sl,115,af3,fi» 








Total 


1,621,516 


617,831,660 


3,260,842 


1,164,366,050 


4,220,777 


i,ii5,ao,« 


Year. 


Fourth Liberty loan. 


Victory Liberty loan. 


Pieces. 


Amount. 


Pieces. 


Amount. 


1918 


3,99.5,492 
1,825,816 


11, 473, 172,950 
545,7.8,800 






1919 


3,259,364 
6,055 


$i.3i6,'i«.'isi 


1920 


i,»a.w 










Total 


5.821.308 


2.044.901.750 


3.965.419 


1,318, 0I1,UI 

















Grand total, pieces, 18,189,862; amount, $6,260,385,150. 
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Government bond dspartmeni transactions — Continued. 
3. TEMPORARY— PERMANENT EXCHANGE. 



Year. 


Pieces. 


Amount. 


1917 


1,141,469 

151,363 

12,199 

7,424,426 

5,792,930 


$1,001,060,900 
76,978,700 


1918 


1919 


1,548,700 
3,363,193,900 
2,828,818,700 


1920 


1921(6inont]iA)... . 






Total 


14,522,387 


7,271,600,900 





4. CONVERSIONS. 



Year. 


• 

Pieces. 


Amount. 


1918. 


5,775,517 
796,426 

1,915,003 
187,005 


12,474,839,700 
727,628,400 
726,059,000 
154,669,600 


M19 


1920 


1921 (6 months) - 






Total 


8,673,051 


4,083,196,700 





6. EXCHANGE OF DENOMINATIONS. 



Year. 


Pieces. 


Amount. 


1918 


6,382,529 
13,682,900 
4,772,787 
1,368,421 


11,077,444,900 

2,887,689,100 

1,574.803,200 

553,112,200 


1919 


1920 


1921 (6 mon ths) 




Total 


25,206,637 


6,093,049,400 





6. UNITED STATES COUPONS PAID. 



Year. 


Pieces. 


Amount. 


1918 


14,670,383 
27,834,731 
31,301,783 
13,134,971 


103,736,327.80 
187,516,023.37 
305,033,953.18 
145,418,052.11 


1919 


1920 


1021 (6 months) . - 






Total.. 


86,941,868 


731,704,356.46 





7. REGISTERED EXCHANGE, COUPON EXCHANGE AND TRANSFER. 


Year. 


Pieces. 

>* 


Amotmt. 


1919 


617,625 
803,332 
330,746 


1681,554,600 
980,272,850 
479,638,300 


1930 


1921 (6 months) 




Total 


1,751,703 


2,141,465,750 





8. THRIFT SECURITIES DELIVERED. 



Year. 


Pieces. 


Amount 


1918 . 


19,606,084 

2,295,408 

938,600 

129,248 


$20,711,254.75 

4,625,034.50 

1,542,682.75 

270,421.25 


1919 


1930 


1921 (6 months) - - - - - - - - 






Total 


22,909,430 


27,149,993.25 


; 
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Government bond department transactions — Continued. 
9. THRIFT SECURITIES REDEEMED. 



Year. 


Pieces. 




1919 


287,746 
164,332 
419,144 


$1,262,086.» 

468,347.00 

5,686,299.31 


1020 


1921 (6 months) - 






Total 


871,222 


7,416,712.3 





10. THRIFT CARDS RECEIVED AND DESTROYED. 



Year. 


Pieces. 


Amoant. 


1919 


• 


1,2M,063 
471,009 
107,536 


$5,176,252.00 
1,884,086.00 


1920 


1921 (6 months) - 


430,144.00 






Total 


1,872,608 


7,490,432.00 





Grand total for department, pieces, 180,999,668; amount, $32,894,298,000. 

PvTchases and sales of TAherty bonds^ Victory notes^ and other miscellaneous securities for 
the year 19^0 and six morUhs ending June SO, 1921, for the account of other than the 
Treasury Department. 







Firm A. 


FlrmB. 


FlnnC. 




1920 


1921 


1920 


1921 


1920 


1921 


January 


603,110 

537,100 

627,760 

822,220 

399,740 

479,190 

186,380 

88,170 

120,370 

66,240 

51,310 

292,260 


991,550 

927,000 

1,248,450 

2,056,900 

1,011,600 

995,050 




1,077,250 
1,481,900 
834,950 
2,227,950 
1,271,250 
3,156,760 


2,151,000 

1,374,500 

18^000 


1,142,60Q 
918.635 


February 




March 




1,551,550 
2,110.604 


April 




May.:::::::::::::::::::::::.:: 




80,000 

""iii'iso* 

978,200 
481,300 
925,200 
791,150 
2,668,160 


1,017.000 


June 




2,725,700 


July 




August 










September ;... 










October 










November 










December : 




















Total 


4,233,850 


7,230,550 




10,049,030 


9,885,860 


9,464,«0 








FlrmD. 


FlrmB. 


All others: 


Total. 




1920 


1921 


1920 


1921 


1920 


1921 


January 


187,500 
167,500 




1,234,000 
1,953,630 
1,298,150 
1,201, MX) 
972,650 
1,053,250 
1,517,000 
1,067,560 
1,465,800 
2,447,000 
2,249,400 
5,580,490 




530,000 
654,000 

7,000 

15,000 

798,700 

382,000 

200,000 

5,000 




7,877,010 
7914,» 
5585,880 
8^43^474 
&550.M0 


February 









March 








April 










MajT ::::::::: i:::::::::: 








June. ! 








^788^960 
i32l.730 


July 1 








August ' 








2.138.VB 


September ' 








?O67.470 
3^43S,4«) 


October ' 








November 










3^091,800 


December 










8,510,910 
















Total 


35.% 000 




22,040,740 




2,491,700 




65, 750, MO 











Purchases and sales, 1920 *. 139,007,15) 

Purchases and sales, 6 months 1921 a6,743,6» 

Total 65,750,849 

These figures do not Include purchases or salas of certificates oflndebtedness or Treasury notes. 
NoTK.— In addition to the above, the bank purchas-ed upon orders of the United States Qovernment durinfr 
1920 Liberty bonds and Victory notes aggregating $23,760,000 and for the first six mouths of 1921 134932.000. 
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Exhibit D, Part 1. 

federal reserve bank op boston. 

Comparison of salaries paid to officers of the Federal reserve bank as of Oct. U 1921, with 
salaries paid to officers oj three of the large national hanks in Boston as of Sept. 6, 1921 . 

Annual salary. 

Governor |25. 000 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 18, 000 

Deputy governor 16. 000 

Do 12,000 

Cashier 10, 000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent 6, 500 

Secretary 6, 000 

Auditor 6, 000 
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Annoal salarj. 

Assistant cashier $6, 000 

Do , a 000 

Do a 000 

Do 6,000 

Do 6.000 

Do 6,000 

Total 135,500 

National banks in Boston. 



Position. 


Annual salary. 


Bank A. 


BankB. 


BankC. 


Chainnan 


$25,000 
50,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 
15,000 
13,000 






President 


$76,000 
42,000 
32,000 
30.000 
27,500 

.25,000 
20,000 


WO, 000 
17 500 


Vicepresident 


Do 


0,S00 


Do : 


Do 




Do 




Do 




Do 


18,000 
18,000 
12,500 
12,000 
12,000 
9,000 
0,000 
60,200 




Do 




Do 






Do 






Do 






Do « 






Do 






Other officers 


85,000 


M,7S0 




Total 


298,000 


411,200 


101,750 





SUMMARY. 





Number 
of officers. 


Annual salaries. 




Total. 




Federal reserve bank 


14 
21 
25 
9 


$135,500 
298,000 
411,200 
101,750 


$9,«79 
14,190 
ie!44S 


Bank A 


BankB 


BaukC , 


ii;$S 







Index of growth in number of officers and employees^ in their aggregate salarieSj and in 

business of the banJ:. 

[1915-1.) 





Personnel. 


Assets and 
liabiUties. 


Volnmeor 
business. 


Year. 


Officers. 


Officers and 
employees. 


Earning 
assets. 


Federal 
reserve 
note cir- 
culation. 


Discount 
and ooen- 
market 
opera- 
tions. 


Gold set- 
tlement 




Number. 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


fund. 


1915 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1916 


1 


1 


4 


2 


2 


1 


4 


2 


1917 


2 


1 


12 


6 


7 


8 


17 


9 


1918 


3 


2 


29 


12 


15 


17 


80 


IS 


1919 


3 


3 


38 


19 


21 


26 


200 


27 


1920 


3 


4 


39 


21 


20 


81 


223 


37 
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Dec. 31- 


U?' 




1915 


1916 


1917 


19US 


1919 


1920 


OffioerK 

Chainnan and Federal reserve agent 

Governor ; 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
8 


1 

1 
2 
8 


1 
1 
2 
9 


1 

1 


Deputy governor 


2 


Otfieroffloers 


2 


3 


5 


10 






Total (Mcers 


4 


5 


7 


11 


12 


13 


14 






Employees: 

BanUng department 


4 
8 
3 
2 


13 
12 
26 

3 


55 
17 
30 
4 


160 
29 

126 
15 


223 
32 

187 
14 


241 
40 

214 
22 
18 

179 
49 


237 




45 


Transit department 


214 


Federal reserve agent's department 

Auditing department 


29 
19 


Fiscal agency department 




112 
23 


211 
33 


292 
25 


130 


General 


4 


13 


46 


Total employees 


16 


66 


241 


574 


743 


703 


720 


Total officers and employees 


20 

4 


71 
13 


248 
34 


585 

52 


755 
62 


776 
SO 


734 


Average numbi^ of employees'per officer 


51 



Salaries of officers and employees. 



Dec. 31— 



1915 



1916 



1917 



1918 



1919 



1930 



Julvl, 
19h. 



Officers: 

Chairman and Federal re- 
serve agent 

Governor 

Deputy governors 

Otner officers 



110,000 
15,000 



110^000 
20,000 



$12,000 
20,000 



Ilmployees: 

Banking department 

Bookkeeping department. . , 

Transit department 

Federal reserve agent's de- 
partment 

Auditing department 

Fiscal agency department. . 
General 



Total (bonus excluded). . 

Total <^cer8 and em- 
ployees 



Av( 



erage salary payable to— 
aBoT 



1 officers. 

Officers other than chair- 
man and Federal reserve 
agent, governor, and 
deputy governors 

Employees 



> Two deputy governors. 



8,500 



10,900 



17,500 



112,000 
20,000 
11,000 
32,975 



$15,000 
25,000 

124,000 
38,500 



$18,009 
25,000 

« 27,000 
50,500 



Total (bonus excluded). . . I 33, 500 



40,900 



49,600 



75,975 



102,300 



120,500 



6,100 
3,100 
2,100 

2,500 
'3,'586' 



15,260 
11,360 
24,460 

3,680 
"16*286' 



17,380 I 65,010 



57,700 
16,530 
24,961 

7,100 



134,283 
27,343 
75,635 

i7,400 



265,200 
33,240 
188,240 

21,780 



106,200 
26,378 



252,873 
25,572 



347,980 
23,460 



209,600 

50,000 

248,240 

46,180 
34,200 
227,100 
64,500 



$18,000 
25,000 

128,000 
64,500 



135,500 



238,872 



533,195 I 870.000 969,820 



50,880 I ia%940 



288,372 I 609,061 I 962,400 11,090,320 



8,375 



4,250 
1,086 



8,180 



985 



7,071 



3,500 
901 



6,907 



4,122 
929 



8,542 



4,812 
1,184 



9,269 



5,611 
1,271 



3rO,980 
63,300 
2n,(M0 

57,000 
29,820 
184,880 
65,660 



1.008,680 



1,144,180 



9,678 



6,450 
1,401 
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Extra compensation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston for the years 1916-19tl, 

(Salaries shown are aonual salaries. Per cent of e^ tra compensation based on actual salary received doriiif 

period.] 



Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1916: 

To persons in the employ of 
the bank prior to July 1, 
1916, receiving an annial 
salary of — 

Less than $1,000 $50. 00 

$1,000 to 12,500 100.00 

To persons in the employ of 
the bank after July J, 1916, 
receiving an annual salary 
of — 

Less than $1,000 25. 00 

$1,000 to $2,500 50. CO 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1917: Percent. 



Up to $5,000 ' 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918: 

Up to $5,000 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1919: 

Less than $1,000... 

$1,0(0 to $1,999.... 

$2,000 to $4,999.... 



10 

10 

20 
15 
10 



July 1 to Dec. 31, 1910: 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 to $1,999 

$2,000 to $4,999 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1920: 
Less than $1,000... 
$1,000 to $1,999.... 
$2,000 to $4,999 

July 1 to Dec. 31, 1920: 
I-resB than $1,000... 

$1,000 to $1,999 

$2,000 to $4,999 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1921: 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 to $1,999 

$2,000 to $4,999 



Fere 



40 
30 
20 

20 
15 
10 

40 
30 
20 

10 
8 
5 



I Ma.\iaium bonns paid. 1300. 



Principal asset and liability items at end of year. 



Total cash 
reserves. 



1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 



128,760,000 
40,458,000 
85,814,000 
110,851,000 
155,786,000 
217,516,000 



BUls 
discounted. 



1235,000 
3,746,000 
65,882,000 
133,575.000 
188,039,000 
173,3»«,000 



Bills 
bought. 



16,493,000 
12,725,000 
9,087.000 
15.084,000 
18,049,000 
20,678,000 



Tot«» eano- 
ing ase«l«. 



$10,755,000 

19,G9S,0n0 

77,734.000 

15«i. 013,000 

229.081(0) 

2iB,ioe,oaj 



Index of growth, 1915-1920(1915-1) « 8 


73. 


1 


90 




Capital and 
surplus. 


Oro«s 
deposits. 


Federal re- 
serve nates In 
clrculatioo. 


1915 


$5,158,000 
4.990,000 
5,933,000 
8,228,000 
15,467,000 
23,429,000 


$28,352,000 
68,810,000 
102,933,000 
160,153.000 
191,454,000 
161,828,000 


10.311,000 


1910 


12.890,000 

73,199.000 

160,726,000 

944,098,000 

2»i.7ND GOO 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 






Index Of growth, 1915-1920(1916-1) 


5 


6 


31 







Volume of business transacted during the year. 





Bills dis- 
counted. 


Bills bought. 


United States 
securities 
bought. 


ToUl discount 
and open- 
market 


1915 


$2,087,000 

33,9Z;,000 

350,919,000 

1,760,285,000 

4,675,398,000 

4,876,556,000 


$14,105,000 
52,378,000 
86,482,000 
IH 158,000 
360,784,000 
304,445,000 


$1,000,000 
2,332,000 
U, 418, 000 
85^149,000 
60,702,000 
553,163,000 


125,452,000 


1916 


06,' 254, 000 


1917 


438.946,000 


1918 


2,039,592,000 
5,096,884,000 
5^734,164,000 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 


2,337 


22 


553 


235 



> Exclusive of certificates of indebtedness. 
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Federal 

reserve notes 

issued 

by agent. 


Federal 

reserve notes 

redeemed 

by agent. 


Currency 

received from 

member 

and other 

banks. 


paid out 

to member 

and other 

banks. 


1916 


* $10, 520, 000 
10,425,000 
75,720,000 
130,080,000 
225,500,000 
225,680,000 


>|500,000 
6,926,000 
11,942,000 
38,390,000 
139,768,000 
178,844,000 






1916 






1917 






19IR 






1919 


S50.5,85S000 
698,979,000 


$402, .'HI, 000 


1920 


688,624,000 






Index of RTowth 1915-1920(1915-1) 


21 


358 










. 




Number of 
checks cleared. 


Amount of 
checks cleared. 


Transactioot 
"^fund*" 


1915 






•$440,250,000 
1,022,016,000 
4,118»966,000 
7,941,426,000 


1916 






1917 


13,482,000 
18,783,000 
36,234,000 
43,821,000 


$6,951,311,000 
12,778,762,000 
13,05^790,000 
14,727,346,000 


1918 


1919 


12; 102, 186^000 
16,203,081,000 


1920 




Index of growth 1915-1920(1915-1) 






37 











• Nov. 16, 1914, to Doc. 31, 1915. 

Expenses of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 



> Represents daily average for the period May 20, 1915 (date of first settlement) to Dec. 31, 1915, malti- 
pliod by 365. 





Nov. 16 
to Dec. 
31, 1914. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1010 


1020 


Expenses of operation: 
Salaries- 
Bank ofHcers 


$3,217 
3,136 


$32,050 
18,641 

322 


$33,916 
43,169 


$43,560 
100,893 

604 


$76,976 
264,942 

9,115 


$105,007 
606,345 

12,278 
12,111 

853 

38,080 

45,610 
3,554 
10,813 
75.138 
41,478 

260,608 


$116,600 
781,904 

20,088 
7,207 

1,123 

46,785 

52,584 
1 180 


Clerical staff 


Special officers and 
watchmen 


AU other 






Federal advisory council, 
governors' and Federal re- 
serve agents' conferences. 

Directors^ meetings, legal 
fees, officers' and clerks' 
traveling expense^, life 
insurance and fidelity 
bond premiums 


50 
2,987 


1,177 

12,680 
» 26, 876 


1,648 

11,631 
17,704 


992 

12,643 

21,226 

495 

5,131 

25,523 

13,354 

65,252 


744 

24,144 

32,190 
25,035 
10,729 
38,444 
39,348 

170,446 


Assessments for Federal 
Reserve Board expenses. . 


Taxes and fire insurance. ... 




Telephone and telegraph.... 

Rent, light, heat and power. 

Printing and stationery 

AU other, including postage 
and insurance on mail, 
security and currency 
shipments, repairs and 
alterations, etc 


81 

683 

2,499 

« 14, 147 


1,142 
14, 371 
2,788 

9,652 


1,678 
16,629 
8,480 

22,430 


10:606 
78,287 
63; 687 

253,788 




Total expenses of op- 
eration 


26.709 


119,699 
11,902 


157,285 

15,141 

675 


289,663 
102,621 


601, 112 

167,828 
7,558 


1,220,064 

285,017 

31,774 

89,422 
43,748 


1,445,710 

345,151 

112,102 

82,000 
24,585 
28,673 


Federal reserve currency (origi- 
nal cost, including shipping 
charges) 


Miscellaneous charges, account 
note issues. . 




Taxes on Federal reserve bank 
note circulation. . . 








Furniture and equipment 


1, 762 


21, aw 


14,974 


41,622 
61,895 


Bank premises 
















Total expenses 


26, 709 1 133. 353 


194,953 


407,258 


070,015 


1,671,825 


2,038,200 






' 



1 Total assessment for Federal Reserve Board expenses to Dec. 31, 1015. 
* Includes $12,999 expenses prior to Nov. 16, 1914. 



S. Doc. 75, 67-1- 
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Exhibit D, Part 2. 

federal reserve bank of new york. 

Comparison of salaries paid to oj^cers of the Federal reserve bank as of Oct. 1, 19tl, 
with salaries paid to officers of six of the large national banks in New York City as cf 
Sept. 6, 19fSl. 

Annoal stJMrj. 

Governor $50, 000 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 30, 000 

Depiitv governor 30, 000 

Do 30, 000 

Do 25,000 

Do : 22, 000 

Acting general auditor 20, 000 

Organization counsel 18, 000 

Controller at large 18, 000 

Do.- 15, 000 

Aseistant Federal reserve agent 15, 000 

General counsel 15, 000 

Controller of administration 12,500 

Controller of accounts 12, 500 

Controller of cash and custodiea 12, 000 

Manager credit department 12,000 

Controller of fiscal agency 10,000 

Manager loan department 10, 000 

Manager at la^e 10,' 000 

Manager certificates of indebtedness and securities departments 10, 000 

Manager statistics department 10,000 

Manager bill department 8, 400 

Manager personnel development department 8, 000 

Secretary 7, 500 

Manager foreign department .' 7, 500 

Manager personnel service department 7, 200 

Manager check department 7, 200 

Manager cash department 7, 000 

Manager bank examinations department 6, 600 

Assistant general counsel 6, 500 

Manager auditing department 6, 500 

Manager methods and supplies department 6,000 

Manage collection department 6,000 

Manager Government securities sales department 6, 000 

Manager custody department 6, 000 

Manager Government bond department 5, 500 

Manager discount department 5, 000 

Manager Buffalo branch 7, 500 

Cashier Buffalo branch 4, 800 

Assistant ca«<hier Buffalo branch 3, f*00 

Total 509,800 
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Position. 


Annual salary. 


Bank A. 


BankB. 


BankC. 


BankD. 


BankE. 


Bank F. 


ChAirman of boftrrt 


165,000 
20L00O 
32,000 
40,000 
40,000 
30,000 
24,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
18,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
13,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 
8,600 
8^000 
6,500 
189,200 








$75,000 




Vice chairman of board 










Do 












Do 












President 


r' TOO 

100 

m 

100 

m 

KX) 
100 
KX) 
100 
100 
100 

oo 
oo 

100 

100 
100 

oo 

100 

oo 
oo 

00 
00 
00 


$100,000 
54,500 
38,000 
38^000 
23,000 


$100,000 
75,000 
23,000 
21,000 
20,000 
20,000 


75,000 
36,000 
36,000 
30,000 
36,000 


$75,000 
45,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
30,000 
25,000 
25,000 
26,000 


Vice president 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 






Do 








Do 









Do 








Do 







20,000 


Do 




1 


15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
12,000 
12,000 
11,000 


Do 




::::::::::l:::::::::: 


Do 




1 


Do 








Do...:.:::::::::::.:.:.::::::::::::::: 








Do 








Do 








11 000 


Do 








10,000 


Do...:...:.:.:.: :.*:::.::::::::: 








Po 










Do :.:::.::: 










Do 










Do 










Do 












Do 













Do 












Do 










Do 










Other officers 


702,000 


132, 700 


50,880 


51,500 


121,500 




Total 


768,200 


1,574,500 


386,200 


318,880 


345,500 


627,500 





SUMMARY. 





Number 

of 
officers. 


Annual salaries. 


• 


Total. 


Average. 


'Federal reserve bank 


40 
67 
82 
23 
12 
12 
36 


$509,800 
768,200 
1, 574, 500 
386,200 
318,880 
346,500 
627,500 


$12,745 
11,466 


Bank .\ 


BankB 


19,201 
16,791 
26,573 
28,792 
17,431 


BankC 


BankD 


BankE 


Bank F 
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IMex of growth in number of officers and employees^ in their aggregate $dUxries, and m 

business of the bank. 

11915-1.1 





Personnel. 


Assets and liabQ. 
ities. 


Volume of business. 


Year 




Officers and em- 
ployees. 


Earning 
assets. 


Federal 
reserve 

notes 

and 
Federal 
reserve 

bank 

notes 
in circu- 
lation. 


Discount 
and 
open- 
market 
opera- 
tions. 






Number. 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


Gold 
soUle- 
ment 
fund. 


1915 


1 
1 
2 
3 
5 
5 


1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


1 
2 
11 
38 
40 
40 


1 
2 
6 
19 
24 
20 


1 
5 
39 
82 
97 
95 


1 
1 
5 
10 
12 
12 


1 
3 
122 
534 
819 
989 


I 


1916 


4 


1917 


31 


1918 


5» 


1919 


75 


1920 


88 







Number of officers 


and employees 
















Dec 


31— 






July 1, 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1923 


19M. 


Officers: 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 

Governor 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
6 


1 
1 
2 
8 


1 

1 

4 

17 


1 

1 

2 

28 


1 

1 

4 

31 


1 


Deputy govwnor 


4 




5 


34 








7 


9 


12 


23 


32 


37 


40 






Employees: 

Banking department 


. 47 
5 
9 


88 
10 
57 


287 
15 

168 
6 


892 
42 
446 

8 


1,207 

79 

614 

30 


1,075 
126 
522 
74 
109 
461 
532 


1 113 


iBookkeepin'g department 


173 


Transit department 


613 


Federal reserve agent's department 


106 


Auditing department. 






1L5 


Fiscal agency department 






299 
42 


1,219 
27 


741 
170 


343 


GeneraL 


• 6 


9 


594 






Total employees 


67 


164 


817 


2.834 


2,931 


2,8» 


3,047 




Total officers and employees 


74 


173 


829 


2,657 


2,963 


2,936 


3,0R7 






Average number of employees per officer 


10 


18 


68 


115 


92 


78 


75 





Salaries 


of officers and employees. 










Dec. 31— 


Julvl. 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


19il. 


Officers: 

Chairman and Federal re- 
serve agent 


$16,000 
30,000 


$16,000 
15.000 

120,000 
42,000 


$20,000 
30,000 

s 45, 000 
56,200 


$20,000 
30,000 

•81,000 
80,400 


$30,000 

50 000 

4 51,000 

219,200 


$30,000 
» 25, 000 
•95,000 
2S;400 


$30,000 
50,000 


Governor 




•107,000 
317.600 


Otner officers 


37,000 


. 


Total (bonus excluded)... 


83,000 


03,000 


151,200 


220,400 


350,200 


418,400 

= 


504,600 



» Governor ad interim. 

• Governor ad interim and one deputy governor. 

• Four deputy governors. 

• Two deputy goveniors. 

• Half pay account leave of absence. 
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Deo. 31— 



1015 



1016 



1017 



1018 



1010 



1020 



rj..^' 



Employees: 

BanJdng department 

Bookkeeping department. . . 

Transit department 

Federal reserve agent's de- 
partment 

Auditing department 

Fiscal agency department . . 
General 



60,588 
4,620 
6,430 



07,552 
10,700 
86,480 



301,648 
15,360 
04,480 

0,520 



045,360 
47,680 
338.430 

17,860 



1,608.220 
101,766 
580,700 

54,804 



5,540 



8,460 



360,032 
37,440 



1,501,840 
33,260 



080,656 
200,118 



1,600,610 
202,320 
500,700 

145,120 
210,650 
723,680 
738,703 



1,660,500 
282,420 
714,040 

201,800 
225,540 
557,560 
842,153 



Total (Ixmus excluded). . . 

Total, oflOcers and em- 
ployees 



77,178 



153,102 



810,380 2,884,430 



3,535,264 



4,220,873 



4,484,103 



160,178 



246,102 



070,580 



3,104,830 



3,885,464 



4,630,273 



4,088,703 



Averase salary payable to— 

Afl officers 

Officers other than chair- 
man and Federal reserve 
agent, governor, and 

deputy governors 

Employees 



11,857 



7,400 
1,152 



10,333 



7,000 
034 



12,600 



7,025 
1,003 



0,582 



5,250 
1,005 



10,044 



7,830 
1,206 



11,306 



8,658 
1,466 



12.615 



0,341 
1,471 



Extra compensation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for the years 

1916-1921. 

[Salaries shown are annual salaries. Per cent of extra compensation based on actual salary received during 

period.l 



Percent. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1916: 

Upto$l,200 10 

$1,201 to $3,000 71 

$3,001 to $12,000 6 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1917: 

Upto$l,200 20 

$1,201 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $7,200 10 

July 1 to Dec. 31, 1917: 

Less than $1,500 15 

$1,500 to $5,000 10 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1918: 

Less than $1,500 15 

$1,500 to $5,000 10 

July 1 to Dec. 31, 1918: 

Up to $1,500 25 

$1,501 to $3,000 20 

$3,001 to $5,000 15 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1919: 

Up to $1,500 25 

$1,501 to $3,000 20 

$3,001 to $5,000 15 

July 1 to Sept. 30, 1919: 

Up to $1,500 25 

$1,501 to $3,000 20 

$3,001 to $5,000 15 



Percent. 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1919: 

Up to $1,500 50 

$1,501 to $3,000 40 

$3,001 to $6,000 25 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920: » 

On first $1,500 or part thereof. 
On next $500 or part thereof. . 
On next $500 or part thereof. . 
No additional per cent on 

amounts between $2,501 and 

$5,000. 
Jan. ItoMar. 31, 1921:* 

On first $1,500 or part thereof. . 
On next $500 or part thereof. . 
On next $500 or part thereof. . 
No additional per cent on 

amounts between $2,501 and 

$5,000. 
Apr. 1 to June 30, 1921:* 

On the first $1,500 or part 

thereof 10 

On the next $500 or part 

thereof yj 

On the next $500 or part 

thereof 5 

No additional per cent on 

amounts between $2,501 and 

$5,000. 



20 
15 
10 



20 
15 
10 



1 Extra compensation applies only lu :iaiaries or portions of salaries up to 12,500. 
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EXPENSES OF FEDERAL BESEBVB BANKS. 
Principal asset and liability items at end of year. 





Total cash 
reserves. 


Bills dis- 
counted. 


Bills bought. 


Total eaming 
assets. 


1915 


$270,122,000 
302,410,000 
649,945,000 
672,528,000 
595,355,000 
618,171,000 


$238,000 
7,071,000 
250 300 000 
697,342 000 
790,808,000 
87i; 439,000 


$8,715,000 
41,457,000 
148,770,000 
77,577,000 
202.903,000 
113,740,000 


$10,981,000 
ffl^ 7^000 
4M,2S1.I00 


1916 


1917 


1918 


l,O$2,734,«0 

l,O16,3S3,000 


1919 


1920 


Index of growth, 1915-1920(1915-1).... 




2 


3,662 


13 


% 




Capital and 
surplus. 


Gross deposits. 


Total drcali- 
tion. Federal 
reserve na««s 
and Federal 
reserve bank 
notes. 


1915 


$11,063,000 
11,866,000 
19,345,000 
29 142,000 

82,787,000 


$200,093,000 
274,680,000 
731,450,000 
975,219,000 
976,066,000 
819,181,000 


$73,300,000 
93.426,000 
397.3M.OO0 
762,858,000 
862,289,000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


906,314,000 




Index of growth, 1915-1920(1915-1) 


7 


4 


U 







Volume of business transacted during the year. 





Bills dis- 
counted. 


Bills bought. 


United States 
securities 
bought. 


Total discount 

and open- 
market opera- 
tions. 


Federal reserte 

notes paid out 

bybanL 


1915 


$4,820,000 
22,330,000 
6,511,275,000 
24,585,538,000 
42.449,491,000 
50.589,429,000 


$25,839,000 
123,406,000 
464,965,000 
945,497,000 
1,211,399,000 
1,697,330,000 




$57,119,000 
191.986,000 
6,973,790,000 
30,500,110,000 
46,793,873,000 
56,618,320,000 


$96,133,000 
117986,000 
479,985,000 
990 IS! 000 


1916 


$7,819,000 

UO, 884, 000 

5,028,024,000 

3,132,963,000 

4,281,561,000 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1,134,822,000 
1,788,222,000 


1920 




Index of growth, 1915- 
1920(1915-1) 


10,485 


66 




980 


» 










Federal reserve 

notes redeemed 

by bank. 


Money counted, 

number of 

pieces. 


Number of 


Amount of 
checks cleared. 


Transactioas 

through goU- 

settlement 

fund. 


1915 






1,262,000 
6,841,000 
19,406,000 
46,458,000 
74,464,000 
87,727,000 


$1,334,016,000 
5,160,192 000 
20,104,527,000 
47,518,425,000 
£6,540,748,000 
65,729,013,000 


«$556,4S2,000 
it! IW; 917,09) 

48;8S;9OO,000 


1916 


$51,509,000 

65,665,000 

26,723,000 

632,420,000 

276,442,000 


14,070,000 

53,051,000 

206.903,000 

477,476,000 

558,397,000 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth, 1915- 
1920(1916-1) 






70 


43 


S 











1 Exclusive of certificates of indebtedness, 
s May 20, 1915, to Deo. 31, 1915. 
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Expenses of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Nov. 16 

to Dec 31 

1914. . 



1013 



1016 



1917 



1918 



1919 



1020 



and 



Expenses of operation: 
Salaries- 
Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers 

watchmen 

Another 

Federal advisory council, 
governors' and Federal 
reserve agen ts ' conferences 
Directors' meetings, leeal 
fees, officers' and clerks' 
traveling expenses, life in- 
surance, and fidelity bond 

premiums 

Assessments for Federal 
Reserve Board expenses . . 
Taxes and fire insurance — 
Telephone and telegraph . . . 
Rent, light, heat, and power. 

Printing and stationery 

All other, including postage 
and insurance on mail, 
security and currency 
shipments, repairs and 
alterations, etc 



$10,367 
3,636 

00 



$68,033 
66,706 

2,860 



2,306 



2,707 

17,272 
163,209 



$92,650 
103,699 

7,248 
11,737 



4,696 

9,999 
30,029 



$129,247 
287,356 

11,017 
29,534 



1,312 

23,494 
50,252 



$189,901 
1,082,719 

25,854 



91 

6,500 

686 



«33,736 



2,024 
39,497 
10,782 



24,618 



2,751 
46,810 
20,067 



40,391 



10,082 
62, 141 
46,009 



201,040 



1,791 



61,234 

100,876 
2,423 
33,054 
146,005 
137,960 



364,988 



$302,030 
2,555,388 

82,110 
180,579 



1,605 

166,812 
181,875 



65,725 
298,102 
236,653 



547,341 



$383,760 
3,479,270 

166,449 
199,213 



1,558 



110,821 

221,868 

3,328 

81,979 

304,874 

270,383 



558,701 



Total expenses of op- 
oration 

Federal reserve currency (orig- 
inal cost, including shipping 
charges) 

Miscellaneous charges, account 
note issues 

Taxes on Federal reserve bank 
note circulation 

Fmniture and equipment 

Bank premises 



57,412 



297,710 
113,800 



378,077 

95,240 
12,038 



851,484 

780,013 
15,010 



2,146,805 

335,014 
27,921 



'^'707 



170,933 



4,613,220 

642,430 

105,167 

169,514 
204,014 



5,782,204 

648,392 

159,767 

207,401 
201,491 



Total expenses.. 



57,412 



411,510 



556,962 



1,655,507 



2,680,703 



5,734,345 



6,999,255 



t Total assessment for Federal Reserve Board expenses to Dec. 31, 1915. 
> Includes $32,408 expenses prior to Nov. 16, 1914. 

Current expenses of the Buffalo branch of the Federal Reserve BaTik of New York, 



1919 > 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff t 

Special officers and watchmen 

All other 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling expenses, lile insurance 

and fidelity bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Telephone and telegraph 

Bent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

All other, including postage and insurance on mail, security and currency shipments, 
repairs and alterations, etc 



$8,600 
68,213 
5,418 
4,085 

12,741 



4,186 
10,457 

8,399 
33,518 

52,615 



$17,544 
123,028 
11,334 
14,275 

3,037 
418 
11,006 
18,024 
13,277 
19,486 

42. 102 



Total current expenses . 



208,232 



274,431 



> Branch opened for business Ik^ay 15, 1919. 
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EXPENSES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 



Exhibit D, Part 3. 

federal reserve bank op philadelphia. 

Comparison of salaries paid to officers of the Federal Reserve Bank as of Oct, 7, 19tl, 
wiih salaries paid to officers of three of the large national hanks in Philadelphia as of 
SepL 6, 19tl. 

Annual salary. 

Governor $25, 000 

Deputy governor 15, 000 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 15, 000 

Cashier and secretary 12, 000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent 8, 000 

Assistant cashier 8, 000 

Do 8,000 

Do 7,000 

Do 6,500 

Do 6,500 

Do 6,500 

Acting comptroller 4, 000 

Total 121,500 

National banks in Philadelphia, 



PodUon. 


Annua] salary. 


Bank A. 


Bank B. 


Bank a 


Chainnan 




16,000 
36,000 
20,000 
12,500 
. 12,000 


$12,000 
45,000 
25,000 


Prestdent 


$80,000 
40,000 
25^000 
20,000 
15,000 
15,000 
56,500 


Vioepresident 


Do 


13,500 


Do 


Do 




Do 


'"is^ooo* 




Otbor offlcors 


20, UO 




Total 


251,500 


101,500 


116,000 





SUMMARY. 



Nnmber 
of officers, 



Annual salarta. 



Total. A\tnffi. 



Federal reserve bank. 

Bank A 

BankB 

BankC 



$121,500 
251,500 
104,500 
116,000 



$10,125 
16,767 
13,063 
16,571 



Index of groujth in number of officers and employees^ in their aggregate salaries^ and in 

business of the bank. 
(19lfc=l ) 







Assets and 
liabiUUes. 


Volume of 
business. 


Date. 


Officers. 


Officers and 
employees. 


Earning 
assets. 


Federal 
reserve 
notedr- 
oulation. 


Discount 
and open 
market 

taon.s. 


Gold set- 
tlement 




Number. 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


tand. 


1915 


1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
8 


1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 


1 
2 
4 
9 
14 
19 


1 
1 
3 
6 
11 
15 


1 
3 
10 
31 
. 40 
35 


1 
2 
11 
26 
27 
32 


1 

4 

14 

00 

480 

281 


I 


1916 


3 


1917 


14 


191K 


23 


1919 


32 


1920 


St{ 
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Dec. 31- 


July 1, 
1921. 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Officers: 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 

G vernor 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
3 


1 
1 
1 
6 


1 

1 
1 
8 


1 

1 
1 
7 


9 
1 


Deputy governor 


1 


Other officers 


1 


2 


8 






Total officers 


3 


4 


6 


9 


11 


10 


11 






Employees: 

Banking department - , 


8 
4 
6 
6 


12 
10 
35 
6 


38 
17 
74 
6 


143 
36 
98 
6 


134 
26 

186 
11 


126 
26 

211 
22 
26 

105 

316 


236 


Bookkeeping department 


27 


Transit department 


252 


Federal reserve agents' department 

Auditing depa*'tment 


40 
27 


Fiscal a^ancy dei>artment 






26 
25 


98 
33 


63 
216 


94 


General 


19 


23 


264 






Total employees 


42 


85 


186 


414 


636 


831 


940 






Total officers and employees 


45 
14 


89 
21 


192 
31 


423 
46 


647 
58 


841 
83 


951 


Average number of employees per officer. 


85 



Salaries of officers and employees. 



Dec. 31- 



1915 



1916 



1917 



1918 



1919 



Julyl, 
1921. 



Offloen: 

Chairman and Federal re- 
serve agent 

Governor. 



Deputy jovemor 

Other officers 

Total (bonus excluded) . . . 

Employees: 

Banking department 

Bookkeeping department. . . 

Transit department 

Federal reserve agents' de- 
partment 

Auditing department 

Fiscal agency department. . 
General 



$10,000 
20,000 



Total (bonus excluded). . . 

Total officers and em- 
ployees 

Average salary payable to— 

All officers 

Officers other than chair- 
man and Federal reserve 
agent, governor, and 

deputy governors 

Employees 



$10,000 
20,000 



5,000 



10,200 



$10,000 
20,000 
12,000 
9,250 



$10,000 
20,000 
9,000 
28,000 



$15,000 
25,000 
12,000 
89,500 



$15,000 
25,000 
15,000 
57,000 



35,000 



40,200 



51,250 



67,000 



91,500 



112,000 



14,400 
3,300 
5,880 

5,976 



15,940 
9,360 
24,180 

7,140 



34,084 
18,080 
47,790 

8,060 



137,740 
47^540 
79,560 

7,880 



173,060 
29,700 
176,904 

27,130 



12,480 



42,036 



77,036 
11,666 



5,000 
1,000 



14,672 



23,160 
16,848 



102,240 
32,080 



76,640 
237,440 



176,420 
34,520 
244,240 

47,000 
48,190 
132,950 
361,868 



$15,000 
25,000 
15,000 
62,500 



117,600 



319,610 
38,920 
286,22a 

85,418 

52,440 

118,530 

289,190 



71,202 



148,022 



407,040 



720,874 



1,046,088 



1,190,328 



111,492 
10,050 

5,100 



199,272 
8,541 



3,083 
796 



474,040 
7,444 



4,667 
083 



812,374 
8,318 



4,938 
1,133 



1,158,088 
11,200 



8,142 
1,258 



1,307,828 
10,682 



7,812 
1,266 
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Extra compensation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia for the years 

1917-1921. 

[Salaries shown are aziniial salaries. Per ceQt of extra compeosatiaa based on actual salary received daring 

period.) 



Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1917: 
$3,500 or less 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1918: 
. Upto$4,500 

July 1 to Dec. 31, 1918: 
Up to $5,000 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1919: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $2,500 

$2,501 to $4,000.... 

Julv 1 to Dec. 31, 1919: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000 

$3,001 to $4,000 



Per cent. 
10 



20 

20 

20 
15 
10 

30 
20 
10 



Jan. 1 to June 30, 1920: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 

$3,001 to $4,000. . . . 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1920: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 

$3,001 to $4,000 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1921: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000 

$3,001 to $4,000 



Percent 
20 
15 
10 



20 
15 
10 

10 

7i 

5 



Principal asset and liability items at end of year. 





Total cash 
reserves. 


Bills dis. 
counted. 


Bills 
bought. 


Total earn- 
ingassetai 


1916 


$27,392,000 
41,367,000 
121,476,000 
134,022,000 
141,364,000 
206,390,000 


$173,000 
1,563,000 
35,913,000 
178,830,000 
309,855,000 
173,383,000 


$3,543,000' 
13,656,000 
18,300,000 
3,011,000 
5,177 000 
13,689,000 


$6,236,000 
18,500,000 


1916 


1917 


63,963,000 
193,349,000 
347,104,000 
316,967,000 


1918 


1919 


1930 






Index of growth 1915-1920(1915-1) 


7 


1,002 


5 


35 








Capital 

and 
surplus. 


Oross 
deposits. 


Fedenl 
reserve 
notes in 


1916 


$5,370,000 
5,338,000 
6,143,000 
8,866,000 
16,689,000 
35,495,000 


$26,371,000 
66,302,000 
121,855,000 
171500 000 
200, 721; 000 
165,007,000 


$8,789,000 
98 977*000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


287;O5l',000 
278, $21, 000 


1919 


1930 




Index of growth 1915-1930 (1915-1) 


5 


6 


12 







Volume of btisiness transacted during the year. 





Bia? 
discounted. 


Bills bought. 


United States 
securities 
bought. 


Total dlscamt 
andopen-ma^ 
ket operatiooa 


1915 


$5.1.37,000 

83.328,000 

223,416,000 

1,833,598,000 

10,736,435,000 

;, 830, 358, 000 


$7,565,000 
53,132,000 
70,710,000 
77,687,000 
14,04S.OOO 
41,232,000 


$2,000,000 
2,500,000 

« 13,274.000 
67,172,000 
52,922,000 

367,432,000 


308,00,000 
1.978,467.000 
10,803,405,000 
6,218.922.000 


1910 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1930 




index of growth 1915-1930 (1915-1) 


1,133 


5 


179 


281 
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Federal reserve 

notes issued 

by agent. 


Federal reserve 

notes redeemed 

by agent. 


Currency 
received from 
member and 
other banks 


Currenny 
paid out to 
member and 
other banks. 


1915 


«», 800,000 
14,158,000 
93,600,000 
191.460,000 
196,660,000 
177.420,000 


« $640, 000 

6,248,000 

13,344,000 

46,915,000 

189,635,000 

134,017,000 






1916 






1917 




1918 






1919 


$444,475,000 
570,094,000 


1389,2^,000 
643 265 000 


1920 






Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 


18 


209 















NumWof 
checlcs cleared. 


Amount of 
checlcs cleared. 


Transactions 

through gold 

settlement 

fund 


1915 






'$472,389,000 
1,580,311,000 
6,676,287,000 
10,885,905,000 
15,267.158,000 
17 880 707 000 


1916 '. 






1917 


11.728,000 
17,134,000 
37.004,000 
49,217.000 


f7,3'S3,090.000 
11,292,410.000 
14,766,937,000 
16,855,904,000 


1918 


1919 


1930 






Index of growth 1915-1920(1915—1) 






38 











I Exchisive of certificates of indebtedness. 
«Nov. 16, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1915. 

* Represents daily average for the period May 20, 1915 fdate of first settlement), to Dec. 31, 1915. multi- 
plied by 365. 

Expenses of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 





Nov. 16 

to Dec. 31, 

1914. 


1915 


191G 


1917 


191» 


1919 


1920 


Expenses of operation: 

Bank ofBcen r 


$3,461 
2,777 

667 


$32,580 
31,309 

5,384 


$30,100 
62,308 

6,012 


$46,206 
07,749 

8,311 


$64,288 
283,624 

14,076 


$96,929 
677,104 

44,(588 
69,228 

691 

59,107 

40,050 
15,775 
22.001 

10, 116 

78.477 

238,078 


$123 338 


Clerical staff 


799! 385 

70,921 
80 412 


Special officers and 
watchmen 


Another 


governors' and Federal 
reserve agents' conferences 
Directors' moetinfB, leeal 
fees, offfcers' and clerics' 
traveling expenses, life 
insurance and flde'ity 
bond premiums 


31 
1,160 


1,473 

10.342 
t 28.919 


1,335 

10,908 
18,362 


524 

14,198 

22.067 

48 

3,128 

12,361 
11,091 

46,165 


512 

26,582 
33,029 


714 

63,588 

56,804 
20,063 
26,057 

40 671 


serve Board expen.ses 


Taxes and fire insurance. . . . 




Telephone and telegraph .... 

Rent, light, heat, and 

power 


70 

1,294 
730 

« 13, 871 


1,022 

8,858 
3,291 

6,153 


1,243 

10,307 
6,648 

18,680 


0,919 

9,8.51 
34,366 

115,387 


Printing and stationery 

All other, including postacre 
and insurance on mail, 
security and currency 
shipments, repairs and 
alterations, etc 


113.644 
224.570 


Total expenses of op- 
eration 


24,061 


129,331 
12,600 


164.983 

16,600 
1,003 


260.838 

70,340 
1.887 


503,464 

243,857 
3,081 


1,260,243 

200,419 

45,411 

98,132 
100,868 
61, 112 


1,620.167 

292,540 
77,606 


Federal reser\'e currency (origi- 
nal cost, including shipping 
charp»«) 


Miacellaneoas charges, account 
note issues 




note circulation 






110,904 

75,065 

90 


Furniture and equipment 






15,ti53 


8,600 


215,043 
31,471 


Bank premises 






Total expeases 


21.061 


141,931 


198,239 341. 6U5 


1,086,910 


1,775.185 


2,176,271 









I Total assessment for Federal Reserve Board expenses to Deo. 31, 1916. 
I Includes $13,306 expenses prior to Nov. 16, 1014. 
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EXPENSES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 



Exhibit D, Part 4. 



FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CLEVET^ND. 



Comparison of salaries paid to officers of the Federal reserve bank as of Oct. /, 19gU tntt 
salaries paid to officers of three of the large member bar^ in Cleveland. 

Annus] salary- 
Governor $30,000 

(.'hairman ard Federal reserve agent 25, 000 

Deputy governor 12, 000 

Do 12,000 

Cashier 9,000 

Fecretary.. 9,000 

Assistant cashier 6, 500 

Do 6,500 

Do ' 6,000 

Do 5,400 

Auditor 5,400 

Chief bank examiner 5, 000 

Manager bank relations , 4, 800 

Assistant cashier 4, 500 

Do 4,200 

Assistant secretary 3, 900 

Manager Pittsburgh branch 11, 000 

Caflhier Fittsburgn branch 7, 500 

Assistant Federal reserve agent, Pittsburgh branch 4, 300 

Assistant cashier, Pittsburgh branch 4,200 

Do 3,300 

Manager Cincinnati branch 8, 500 

Cashier Cincinnati branch 5, 000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent, Cincinnati branch 3, 300 

Assistant cashier, Cincinnati branch 3, 300 

Do 3,000 

Tbtal 202,000 

Member banks in Cleveland. 



Position. 


Annual salary. 


Bank A. 


BankB. 


BankC. 


Chairman 


»5,000 
35,000 
35,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30^000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
22,000 
22,000 
22,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 

200,000 


120,000 
50,000 
36,000 
25,000 
24,000 
15,000 
15,000 
16^000 
1?000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 
7,000 
6,000 
5,000 


S25,O0O 
18,000 
16,000 
14^000 
12,000 

IS; 000 

6,000 


President 


Vlcepresident 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 




Do 




Do 




Do '. 




Do • 




Do 




Do 




Do 




Do .' 




Do 




Do 






Other (rfScers 


97,600 


3;i.a0J 






Total . 


707,000 


392,600 


148^000 
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Member banks in Cleveland — Continued. 
SUMMARY. 



Federal reserve bank 

BankA 

BankB 

BankC 



Number 
of offi- 
cers. 



Annual salaries. 



$202,600 
707,000 
392,000 
148,000 



17,792 
10,100 
9, S15 
10,571 



Index of growth in number of officers and employees, in their aggregate saUaies, and in 

business of the bank. 

(1915=1.1 





Personnel. 


AssetsandliabiU- 
ties. 


Volume of business. 


Year. 


Officers. 


Officers and em- 
ployees. 


Earning 
assets. 


Federal 
reserve 
note cir- 
culation. 


discount 
and open 
market 
opera- 
tions. 


Gold set- 
tlement 




Number. 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


fimd. 


1915 


I 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


1 

1 
2 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 
7 
19 
20 
31 


1 
1 
4 
11 
12 
21 


1 
3 
16 
27 
36 
39 


1 
1 

10 
24 
25 
33 


1 

3 

16 

106 

221 

244 


1 


1916 


8 


1917 


59 


1918 


118 


1919 


156 


1920 


238 







Number of officers and employees. 





1915 


1916 


Dec. 
1917 


31— 
1918 


1919 


1920 


July 1, 
1921. 


Officers: 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 

Governor 


1 
1 


1 
I 


1 
1 


1 


1 

1 


1 
1 
2 
16 


1 
1 


Deputy governor 


2 


Otner officers 


2 


3 


6 


11 


13 


22 






Total officers 


4 


5 


8 


13 


15 


20 


26 






Employees: 

Banking department ". 


9 
4 
■2 
2 




21 
15 
73 

5 


129 

39 
169 
10 


175 
38 

211 
17 


262 
50 

353 
22 
30 

141 
91 


343 


Bookkeeping department 


79 


Transit ocpartment.... 


2a5 


Auditing department 


29 
26 


Fiscal agency department 


1 


70 
19 


203 

26 


105 
65 


165 


General 


10 


10 


96 






Total employees 


27 


60 


203 


576 


611 


949 


1,023 




Total officers and employees 


31 

7 


65 
12 


211 
25 


589 
44 


626 
41 


960 

47 


1,049 


Average niunber of employees per officer 


39 
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EXPENSES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 
Salaries of officers and employees. 



Officers: 

Chairman and Federal re- 
serve agent 

Governor. 



Deputy governors . 
Other officers 



Total (bonus excluded). . , 

Employees: 

Banking department 

Bookkeeping department. . . 

Transit department 

Federal reserve agent's de- 

putment 

Auditing department 

Fiscal agency department. . 
General *. 



Total (bonus excluded). . . 
Total officers and employ- 



Average salary payable to- 
All officers 

Officers other than chair- 
man and Federal res^re 
agent, governor and 

deputy governors 

Employees 



Dec. 31— 



1915 1916 1917 1918 



$10,000 
18,000 



7,000 



35,000 



16,900 
5,160 
1,080 

3,800 



6,900 



33,540 



08,540 
8,750 



3,500 
1,242 



$10,000 
20,000 



10,760 



40,750 



13,480 
4,380 
23,370 

3,780 



8,040 



53,000 



93,760 
8,160 

3,583. 



$12,000 
20,000 



21,060 



53,050 



23,800 
19,080 
52,710 

7,830 



87,180 
16,440 



207,030 



260,080 
6,631 



3,508 
1,020 



$15,000 
20,000 



48,850 



155,418 
35,280 
130,150 

16,080 



321,881 
22,800 



681,612 



765,462 
6,460 



4,441 
1,183 



1919 



$20,00D 
25,000 



65,199 



110,199 



232,819 
41,580 
179,620 

32,480 



184,589 
66,045 



737,133 



847,332 
7,846 



6,015 
1,206 



1920 



$23,250 
30,000 

M8,000 
83,500 



154,750 



404,268 
74,772 



43,992 
60,872 
200,166 
120,447 



1,291,039 



,446,7&) 
7,737 



5,210 
1,390 



102L 



30,00^1 
12«,Q»1 
123,(800 



202.600 



495.472 
120,750 
305, 5W 

63,072 

52,068 

242.732 

135,553 



1,415,273 



1,617,873 
7,799 



5,618 
1,3a 



> 2 deputy governors. 

Extra compensation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland for the years 1916-19tl. 

(Salaries sho .vn are annual salaries. Per cent of extra compensation based on actual salary received during 

period.] 



Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1916: 

Up to 13,250 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918: 

Up to 11,500 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 

$3,001 to $5,000.... 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1919: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 

$3,001 to $5,500.... 
Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1920: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 

$3,001 to $5,500.... 
Apr. 1 to June 30, 1920: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 

$3,001 to $6,000.... 



Per 



cent. 
10 

20 
15 
10 

20 
15 
10 

20 
15 
10 

20 
15 
10 



July 1 to Sept. 30, 1920: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000 

$3,001 to $5,500 

Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000 

$3,001 to $5,500 

Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1921: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000 

$3,001 to $5,500 

Apr. 1 to June 30, 1921: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000 

$3,001 to $5,500 

July 1 to Sept. 30, 1921: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000 

$3,001 to $5,500 



Percent. 
20 
15 
10 



20 
15 
10 

16 
12 

8 

12 
9 



10 



Principal asset and liability items at end of year. 





Total cash 
reserves. 


Bnis 
discounted. 


Bills bought. 


Total earning 
assets. 


1915 


$32,812,000 
44,114,000 
127,249,000 
206,679,000 
191,342,000 
283,679,000 


$539,000 

1,007,000 

42,896,000 

127,334,000 

164,517,000 

201,343,000 


$804,000 
10,153,000 
21,112,000 
37,445,000 
48,607,000 
27,211,000 


$6,546,000 


1916 


21,825,000 


1917 


103,554,000 


1918 


177,500,000 


1919 


237,551,000 


1920 


253; 197.000 


Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 


9 


374 


84 


39 
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Principal asset and liability items at end of year — Gontinusd. 





Capital and 
surplus. 


Gross 
deposits. 


Federal reserve 
notes In cir- 
culation. 


1915 


95,941,000 
6,022,000 
8,026,000 
10,849,000 
18,622,000 
31,008,000 


$25,366,000 
75,442,000 
156,980,000 
173,951,000 
208,822,000 
209,916,000 


910^706,000 
10,272,000 
101,883,003 
251,782,00!) 
264,73S000 
348,051,000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 


5 


8 1 -l-l 









Volume of business transacted during the year. 





Bills dis- 
counted. 


BiUs bought. 


United Stales 
securities 
bought. 


Total discount 

and open 
market opera- 
tions. 


1915 


94,526,000 

6,793,000 

211,176,000 

1,386,118,000 

3,125,856,000 

2,806,670,000 


92,063,000 
27,542,000 
51, 007, 000 
122,800,000 
261,751,000 
294,602,000 


92,357,000 
8,403,000 

» 6, 786, 000 
257,547,000 
284,617,000 
878,580,000 


916,651,000 
53,308,000 


1916 


1917 


271,918,003 
1,766,465,000 
3,672,224,000 
4,068,861,000 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Index of Rrowth 1915-1920 (1915-1) ' 640 


99 


373 


244 




• 

Federal reserve 

notes issued 

by agent. 


Federal reserve 

notes redeemed 

by agent. 


Currency re- 
ceived from 
member and 
other banks. 


Currency paid 

out to 
member and 
other banks. 


1915 


« 911,080, 000 
3,480,000 
100,100,000 
190,220,000 
163,565,000 
249,000,000 


«980,000 

3,648,000 

5,262,000 

29,370,000 

146,283,000 

154,109,000 






1916 






1917 






1918 






1919 


9383,206,000 
570,048,000 


9362,123,000 
657,082,000 


19^ 




Index of growth 191.5-1920 (1915-1) 


22 


1,926 












• 


Number of 
checks cleared. 


Amotfnt of 
checks cleared. 


Transactions 

through gold 

settlement 

fund. 


1915 






•974,245,003 
623, 220, OX 
4,350,064,003 
8,704,203,000 
11,555,008,000 
17,700,473,000 


1916 






1917 


5,901,000 
14,00S,000 
29,789,000 
43,213,000 


93,032,057,000 
0,422,430,000 
12,456,700,000 
15,517,110,000 


19lg . :.. .. 


1919 


1920 . ^. 




Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 






238 











1 Exclusive Qi certificates of indebtedness, 
s Nov. 16, 1014, to Dec. 31, 1015. 

* Represents daily average for the period May 20, 1015 (date of first settlement), to Dec. 31, 1015, multi- 
plied by 365. 
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EXPENSES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 
Expenses of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 





Nov. 16 to 

Dec. 31, 

1914. 


1015 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Expenses of operation: 
Salaries- 

Bank officers 


$3,750 
4.443 

917 
200 

325 
2,971 


$30,083 
36,080 

1,133 


$39,767 
39,044 

716 
176 

2,660 

9,994 
20,825 


$50,241 
84,811 

4,357 
2^769 

1,071 

16^070 

25,783 
204 
2,598 
19,720 
13,334 

42,795 


$81,307 
297,579 

16,901 
9^049 

1.117 

43,467 

43,073 
1,939 
12,169 
40^016 
46,566 

124^567 


$99^815 
494,639 

17,444 
71,687 

1,789 

57,911 

58,676 
533 
21,529 
57,462 
46^962 

147,841 


$143,171 
872,8» 

35^141 
11^40 


Clerical staff 


Special oflRcers and 
watchmen 


All other 


Federal advisory council, 
governors' ana Federal 
reserve agents' confer- 
ences 


1,404 

11, .SOS 
» 33, 412 


l,3Si 


Directors' meetings, legal 
fees, officers' and clerks' 
traveling expenses, life 
insurance and fidelity 
bond premiums 

Assessments for Federal 
Reserve Board expenses.. 


61, 7» 
63,2tf 


Taxes and fire insurance. . . . 




alia 


Rent, light, heat, and power 
Printing and stationery. . . 
All other, inchiding postage 
and insurance on mail, 
security and currency 
shipments, repairs and 
alterations, etc 


337 
538 
172 

« 17, 361 


1,084 
6,398 
1.375 

6^990 


1,313 
7,243 
1^246 

10^370 


3!v«5B 
84,083 

291^801 






Total expenses of op- 
eration 


31,014 


129,501 
9,014 


144,354 

• 

3,788 

2; 132 


263,753 

91,256 
8,069 


717,740 

lffl;092 
6^569 


1,076^278 

168,867 

16^961 

80^491 
53.414 


l,792,fln 


Federal reserve currency (orig- 
inal cost, including shipping 
charges) 


SH6» 


Miscellaneous charges, account 
note issues 




63, SIS 


Taxes on Federal reserve bank 
• note circulation 






93^83 


Furniture and equipment 






8,097 


45^986 


85,784 


141.008 


Bank premises 






4&,W 


















Total expenses 


31,014 


138,575 


158,321 


404,064 


992,185 


1.396,031 


2. 470^ CSS 







* Total assessment for Federal Reserve Board expenses to Dec. 31, 1915. 
> Includes $15,866 expenses prior to Nov. 16, 1914. 

Current expenses of the Cincinnati branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 



19181 



1919 



1820 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen 

All other : 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' ti;aveling expenses, life 

insurance and fidelity bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Telephone and tel^raph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery , 

Furniture and equipment 

All other, Including postage and Insurance on mail, security and currency 
shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 

Total current expenses , 

* Branch opened for business Jan. 10, 1918. 



$10,533 

39,607 

234 

467 

4.008 
53 
1,838 
4,902 
9,152 
28^848 

18,569 



118,106 



$13,303 

75,211 

1,006 

6^883 

6^466 
118 
2,337 
6,955 
8,066 
7,470 

27,665 



155.470 



$15^ « 

110^710 

4,192 

1^10 

2,854 
2M 
^611 
8^1» 
17,0M 
12,287 

35^735 



2261,817 
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Current expenses of the Pittsburgh branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 



1918 1 



1919 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank officers ^ , 

Clerical staff , 

Special officers and watchmen %. 

All other : , 

Director* meetines. legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling expenses, life 
Insurance and fidelity bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Telephone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and eoulpment 

All other, including postage and Insurance on mail, security and comncy 
shipments, repaii^ and alterations, etc 

Total current expenses 



$10,a68 

46,824 

1,835 



^896 
245 
L336 
7,539 
11,940 
18,805 

19,485 



$14,578 

91,288 

3,715 

9,194 

7,978 



2,634 
10,097 
10,217 

9,603 

40,428 



$19,550 
168,171 
11,216 
18^813 

6,155 
724 
6,966 
2,1^ 
23,173 
34,811 

65^840 



121,635 



199,732 



357,577 



> Branch opened for business Apr. 22, 1918. 



Exhibit D, Pabt 5. 

fedebax bbsebye bank of richmond. 

Comparison of salaries paid to officers of the Federal reserve bank as of Oct. 1, 1921^ vnA 

salaries paxd to offi^eers of three of the large ruitional banks in Richmond as of SepL 
6, 19tl. 

Annual salary. 

Governor $18, 000 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 15, 000 

Deputy governor 15, 000 

Do 10,000 

Assistant to governor 7, 600 

Do 7,500 

Assistant Federal reserve agent 7, 000 

Do 7,000 

Cashier 7,500 

Counsel 5, 000 

Auditor .- 5, 000 

Assistant cashier 4, 500 

Do 4,500 

Do 4,500 

Do 4,500 

Assistant auditor 3, 600 

Manager, Baltimore branch 10, 000 

Ca^er, Baltimore branch '. 5, 400 

Assistant cashier, Baltimore branch 4, 500 

Assistant Federal reserve agent, Baltimore branch 4, 200 

Assistant cashier, Baltimore branch 4,000 

Do 3,000 

Do 3,000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent, Baltimore branch 3, 000 

Auditor, Baltimore branch ! 3, 000 

Total 167,400 

S. Doc. 75, 67-1 5 
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EXPENSES OF FEDERAL BESEBYB BAKKS^ 
Nationdl l^qnki tn Riekmond. 



Positian. 


Annual sabry. 


Bank A. 


BankB. 


BenkC 


Chairman . . 


$15^000 
2QL000 
6,500 
6^500 
6^000 
600 


- 




President ' '. 


6,500 
6,000 
3,000 
^000 
1^000 


$26^000 
I2;00D 


Vice president 


iS)lT!^.;:::: :::::::::::::::::::::: :::::: 


Do 


Do 


isn 


Do 


&flOI 


other officers 


11,400 


%,iai 




Total 


66^000 


56^000 


m,m 





SUMMARY. 





Number 

o# 
officers. 


Annual n^bite. 




TotaL 


ATnfi 


Federal reeenre bank 


35 
10 
10 
13 


$167,400 
06,000 
68,000 
88^600 


^ 


^nk A 


BankB 


BankO 





Index of growth tn number a/ officers and employees^ m Iheir aggregate ealariee^ andvi 

buiinees of the himk, 

[1916-1.] 





PersQoneL 


Aaeto and Uabill. 
ties. 




Year. 


OAeecB. 


Officers and em- 
ployeee. 


Bamlng 
asseta. 


Fedend 
reserve 
notedr- 
oulation. 


Dlaooimt 
and open 
marfit 


(Miter 
tknat 




Number. 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salariet. 


ftmd. 


1015 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
5 




1 
2 
4 
8 
18 
22 


16 


1 
1 
6 
18 
17 
17 


1 

1 
4 
• 
10 
10 


1 
1 

10 
50 
» 
77 


I 


1916 


4 


1917 


U 


1018 


II 


1010 


« 


loao 


10 




- 



Number of officers and employees. 





Deo. SI'- 


'&!• 




1915 


1016 


1017 


1018 


1019 


1939 


Offloem: 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 

Ooyemor 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 

1 
1 

1 


1 

1 
1 
3 


1 

1 
1 
5 


1 
1 

a 




1 
1 
2 
14 


I 
I 


Deouty sovemor 


I 




II 






Total officers 


4 


4 


6 


8 


IS 


18 


9 


Xmployeesi 

Banking department 


10 
8 
7 

1 


11 
5 
86 

1 


18 
6 

43 
2 


63 

12 
7» 

4 


83 

18 

157 




146 
30 

376 
15 
91 

n 

87 


10 




9) 


Trfnifit aapartment 


M 


Federal reserve agent's department 

Auditing department 


S 








20 
14 


40 
48 


54 

73 


4( 


General 


5 


6 


m 


Total employees 


26 


60 


103 


246 


388 


6« 


VM 


Total officers and emplovees 


30 
6 


63 
15 


100 
17 


254 

. 31 


401 
30 


667 

36 


^ » 




n 
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Salaries of officers and employees. 



67 





Dec. 31. 


r^!' 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Chairman and Federal re- 
serve agent 


$10,000 

4,000 
3,500 


$10,000 
12,000 
5,000 
3,600 


$10,000 
15,000 
6,000 
8,550 


$10,000 
15,000 
7,500 
14,000 


$12,000 
18,000 

U7,000 
33,800 


$15,000 
18,000 

124,000 
69,250 


$15,000 
18,000 


Governor 


Deoutv Kovemor... ........ 


125,000 
86,200 


otCoifioera^ .::::::::::: 




Total (bonus excluded). . . 


27,500 


30,500 


39,550 


46,500 


80,800 


126,250 


143,200 


Bmployeer. 

Banking department 

Bookkeeping department. . . 

Transit department 

Federal reserve agent* s de- 
partment. ............r... 


12,742 
4^748 
2,278 

M6 


13,966 
5,520 
11,509 

916 


22,880 
<990 
21,954 

2,400 


76,953 
9,640 
50;485 

7,202 


93,410 
14,540 
125,228 

19,900 


185,900 
37,410 
266,848 

38,960 
46,050 
85,726 
110,982 


221,760 
38,160 
288,090 

82,640 
43,770 


Auditing department 


Fiscal agency department. . 






21,024 
8,540 


54,930 
36,810 


63,330 
83,560 


60,410 


General 


6,439 


8,819 


140,900 






Total (bonus excluded). . . 


27,162 


40,810 1 81,778 


245,020 1 399,968 


771,726 


875,760 


Total officers and em- 
ployees 


54,652 
6,875 

8,500 
1,044 


71,810 
7,625 

8,500 
601 


121,328 
6,502 

2,850 
704 


291,520 
5^812 

996 


480,768 
6,215 

3,756 
1,030 


807,976 
7,014 

4,946 
1,190 


1,018,960 
7,160 

5,325 
i;233 


Officers other than chair- 
man and Federal reserve 
agent, governor, and 
deoutv sovemor 


Employees 





1 Two deputy governors. 

Extra compensation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond /or the years 1917-1921, 

faalwles sbointare anhnal salartot. Per cent of extra oompensation based on actual salary received during 

period.] 



Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1917: Per cent. 

Lees than $1,500 15 

$1,500 to 13,600 10 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918: 

Lees than $1,500 .- 15 

$1,500 to $5,000 10 

Jan. 1 o Dec. 31, 1919: 

Up to $1,500 25 

$1,501 to $3,000 20 

$3,001 to $7,500 15 



Jan. 1 to June 30, 1920: Per cent. 

Lees than $1,500 25 

$1,501 to $3,000 20 

$3,001 to $7,500 15 

July 1 to Dec. 31, 1920: » 

On the first $1 ,500 or part thereof. 25 

On the next $500 or part thereof. 20 

On the next $500 or part thereof. 15 

On the next $500 or part thereof. 10. 



Principal asset and liability items at end of year. 



Total cash 
reserves. 



Bills dis- 
counted. 



BiUsbou^t. 



Total earning 
assets. 



1915. 
1016. 
1017. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 



$25,049,000 
41,196,000 
68,506,000 
85,399,000 
81,442,000 
87,152,000 



$7,507,000 
2,880,000 
29,667,000 
86,242,000 
105,002,000 
116,473,000 



$150,000 
4,384,000 

13,166,000 
6,466,000 

16,406,000 
6,048,000 



$7,739,000 
10,637,000 
46,018,000 
97,725,000 
134,902,000 
134,017,000 



Index of growth 1016-1920 (1915-1)... 



3 



16 



34 



17 



iThis payment to apply to offloeis and employees receiving up to $5,000 per annum. No extra 
Mmpensation to apply on that portion of salaries In exotss of $3,000. Extra compensation not paid to 
war loan organlzatioii. 
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Principal asset and liability items at end of year — Gontinued. 





Capital and 
surplus. 


Gross deposits. 


Pedera] Reserw 

notes in 

drculatiao. 


1916 


$3,364,000 
3,346,000 
3,780,000 
5,218,000 
10213,000 
15,830,000 


$16,830,000 
44,833,000 
66,781,000 
93,972,000 
144,490,000 
100,474,000 


$14,816,000 
19,293,000 
56,564,000 
137,478,000 
145,765,000 
165,169,000 


1916 


1917 


1918 . . ' . 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth 1916-1920(1915—1) 


6 


6 


10 







Volume of hiainess transacted during the year. 





Bills dis- 
counted. 


Bills bou^t. 


United States 
securities 
bought. 


Total dlscoont 
and open mar- 
ket openttau. 


1915 


$44,891,000 
341377 000 

401,221,000 
2,159 846,000 
4,180,943,000 
3,346,322,000 


$250,000 
11,313,000 
63,008,000 
70,766,000 
52,977,000 
61,712,000 




$45,362,000 
60,55$, 000 


1916 


$4,335,666 
1 1,606,000 
82,728,000 
40,441,000 
84,002,000 


1917 


456,027,000 
2,363,334,000 
4231,361,000 
3,482,036,000 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Indfiz of growth 1916-1920 (1916-1) 


76 


207 




77 








Fedec^reeerre 
by agent. 


Federal reserve 

notes redeemed 

by agent. 


Currency re- 
defved from 
member and 
other banks. 


Curreocy paid 

out to member 

and other 


1916 


•$16,680,000 
14,336,000 
61,770,000 
126,305.000 
162,777,000 
179,004,000 


> $1,060,000 
9,535,000 
11,430,000 
85 138,000 
162,070,000 
169,676,000 






1916 






1917 






1918 






1919 


$169,276,000 
194,600,000 


$177,321,000 
3431979^000 


1920 






Index of growth 1916-1930 (1916-1) 


11 


163 




■ 








Number of 
dieoks cleared. 


Amount of 
checks cleared. 


Transactioos 
through goU 


'l916 






16,167,991,000 


1916 






1917 


6,688,000 
U619000 
20,934,000 
33,732; 000 


$3,403,950,000 
6,963,383,000 
9,304,180,000 

11,505,945,000 


1918 


1919 ^ 


M20 .... . . . . 




Index of growth 1916-1920 (1916-1) 







m 











> ExchuiTe of cerdflcatea of Indebtedness. 

* Nov. 16, 1914. to Dec. 31, 1916. 

* Represents daUy average tor the period May 20, 1916 (date of first settlement), to Dec. 31, 1915, mntti- 
pUed by 866. 
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Expenses of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 
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Nov. 16 
to Dec. 
31, 1914. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Expenses of operation: 
Salaries- 

Bank officers 


$4,783 
2,592 

20 
181 

75 
2,567 


$25,978 
24,736 

1,026 
1,389 

1,140 

10,349 
U8,266 


$31,428 
38,388 

648 
1,774 

1,916 

11,578 
11,743 


$36,200 
64,557 

700 
1,882 

701 

9,427 

14,256 
2,629 
1,343 
8,574 

11,994 

37,330 


$48,455 
173,118 

4,868 
5,008 

681 

17,819 

19,814 
1823 
5,070 
11,854 
36,616 

83,241 


$74,796 
328,746 

7,497 
16,283 

1,033 

25,196 

29,535 
11,452 
12,479 
13,034 
39,088 

124,976 


$106,945 


Clerical staff 


617,525 


Special officers and 
watchmen 


15,066 


Another .•. 


84,749 
1,072 


governors' and Federal 
reserve agents' confer- 
ences 


Directors' meetings, legal 
fees, officers' and clerks' 
traveling expenses, life in- 
surance, and fidelity bond 
prflmiuTn«- , , 


40,868 
34,655 


Assessments for Federal 
Reserve Board expenses. . 


Taxes and fire insurance 




^oro 


Telephone and telegraph. . . . 

Rent, light, heat, and power. 

Printing and stationery 

All other, including post- 
age and insurance on 
mail, security and cur- 
rency shipments, repairs 
and alterations, etc 


114 
964 
312 

> 13, 195 


577 
6,^05 
4,039 

9,080 


B17 
■7,306 
6,^52 

12,525 


81,019 
ir,609 
84,346 

143,682 


Total expenses of 
, operation 


24,803 


103,075 
14,396 


124,769 
18,248 


189,503 

68,903 
3,626 


408,267 

118,822 
6,700 


682,110 

119,847 

28,682 

32,468 
49,420^ 


1,144,404 

170,101 

46,740 

82,606 
108,126 


Federal reserve currencv (orig- 
inal cost including snipping 


Miscellaneous charges, account 
note issues 




Taxes on Federal reserve bank 
note circulation ; 








Fomitureand equipment 




2,349 


4,514 


28,414 


91,786 
18,245 


Bank premises. .^ . .T 


















Total expenses 


24,803 


119,822 


147,531 


280,536 


643,829 


911,927 


1 616 075 







^ Total assessment for Federal Reserve Board expenses to Dec. 81, 1916. 
• Indades $12,012 expenses prior to Nov. 16, 1914. 

Current expenses of the Baltimore branch of the Federal Reserve Bar^ of R%chm<md. 



1918^ 



1919 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Spedal officers and watchmen 

AJl other 

'I>irectors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and darks' traveling eizpenses, life 

insurance and fidelity bond premimns 

T&xes and fire insurance 

Telephone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and equipment .* 

All other, indodlng postage and insorsnoe on mafl, noarity and correnoy 
flAiipment8,repa£r8andalteratiaDs,eto , 

Total eurrent expenses. 

iBrandi opened for butinesa Mar. 1, 191& 



$6,650 
41,830 
2,801 
1,666 

3,210 
94 
1,061 
1,607 
8,640 
21^181 

21,870 



116,703 



$13,400 

90,833 

6,742 

4,121 

6,611 
10,008 
1,331 
2,788 
12,202 
21,472 

29,647 



197,135 



$21,770 

173,606 

10,122 

6,668 

6,645 
6,878 
4,948 
3,378 
22,316 
34,120 

36,910 



324,260 
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EXPENSES OF FEDERAL BESEBVE BAKKS. 



Exhibit D, Part 6. 

federal resbryb bank of atlanta. 

Comparison of salaries paid to officers of the Federal reserve hank as ofOeL 1, 19M1, tntt 
salaries paid to officers of three of the large national banks in Atlanta as of Sept. 6, I9S1. 

Annua] salary. 

Governor $18,000 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 12, 000 

Deputy governor 12, 000 

Do 7,500 

Cashier.... ! 6,900 

Secretary 6,900 

General auditor 6, 000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent 6, 000 

Assistant cashier 5, 000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent 4,500 

Assistant cashier 4, 200 

Do 4,200 

Do 4,200 

Do 4,000 

Manager, Binnineham branch 6,000 

Cashier, Birmingham branch 4, 200 

Assistant Federal reserve agent and auditor, Birmingham branch 2, 700 

Manager, Jacksonville branch 5, 500 

Cashier, Jacksonville branch 3, 600 

Assistant Federal reserve agent and auditor, Jacksonville branch 2, 700 

Manager, Nashville branch 4, 800 

Cashier, Nashville branch 3, 200 

Assistant Federal reserve agent and auditor, Nashville branch 2, 700 

Manager, New Orleans branch 11, 000 

Assistant manager, New Orleans branch 5,000 

Cashier, New Orleans branch 4, 500 

Assistant cashier, New Orleans branch 4,000 

Do 3,000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent and auditor, New Orleans brai > ch 4, 000 

Manager, Savann^ agency 4, 000 

Assistant manager, Savannah agency 3,700 

Total 176,000 

National banks in Atlanta. 



PosiUon. 


Annoal s^aiy. 




Bank A. 


BankB. 




Chairmao ».., ,.,... ,.r,,.^.rr--r-.r 


$17,500 
17,500 
14 500 
10,000 
7 500 
28,000 






President 


iao,ooo 

18,000 
15,000 
0,250 
99,550 


$15,000 


Vice nreelden t 


W^SOO 


vicejraiaeni.....................^ 


^900 


Do 




Otber officer?- , .....,, .-,.rr..r ,,,..,,.^.^.,-^- 


»,8» 






Total 


05,000 


08,800 


9^m 







SUMMABY. 





Number 
ofoffloers. 


Annual salary 




TotaL 


ATtnta 


Federfti rfts^rve bank r , r r . t , r 


81 
12 
10 
11 


96^800 
63,020 


$5,977 


Bftnk A .,-.--- 


Xm 


BankB 


l^ 


BankC 
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Index of growth in number of officers and employees, in their aggregate salaries, and m 

business of the bank, 

[1915-1.1 





Personnel. 


Assets and Ua- 
biUties. 


Volume of 
business. 


Year. 




Officers and em- 
ployees. 


Earning 
assets. 


Federal 
reserve 
notecir- 


Disooont 
and open- 
market 

tlons. 


Gold 
settle- 
ment 




Number. 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


fond. 


1916 






1 
2 
3 
8 
9 
11 


1 

1 
3 
6 
8 
9 


1 
1 
3 
12 
15 
18 


10 


1 

1 

4 

29 

60 

06 


1 


1016 


t 


1917 


10 


1918 


21 


1919 


29 


1920 


41 







Number ofoffi/xrs and employees. 





Deo. 31— 


» 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


OfflcefK 

Chairman and Federal reeerve agent 

Governor. .••....... 


1 
I 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 
1 
17 


1 

1 

1 

20 


1 
1 


Dflontv Eovemor ... . ............. 


2 


Otner officers 


4 


4 


3 


14 


18 






Total officers 





6 


5 


16 


20 


23 


22 






Employees: 

HAnkinr departroent ..^^ ,^-^ 


23 
3 
2 
2 


21 
5 

24 
3 


35 
6 

28 
3 


85 
15 
68 
5 


96 
32 
109 
10 


112 
44 

104 
17 
22 
60 
64 


149 


Bocddceenink deoartment 


47 


Traniilt nnnartment . r . . , r . - - 


108 


Federal reserve agent's department 

Anditinff denartment ■, 


16 
26 


Fiscal asencv deoartment 






51 

4 


93 
35 


71 
46 


72 




5 


6 


80 






Total emnlovees 


35 


59 


127 


301 


366 


423 


600 






Total officers and emnlovees 


41 
6 


65 
10 


132 
25 


317 
19 


386 
18 


446 
18 


622 


Average nmnber of employees per officer 


28 



Salaries of offi/xrs and employees. 





Dec. 31— 


'^' 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Chairman and Federal re- 
serve agent. 


r,5oo 

9)000 


$9,000 
9,000 


$10,000 
10,000 


$10,000 
10,000 


$10,000 

16,000 

/,600 

69,100 


$12,000 
18,000 
10,000 
84,800 


$12,000 
78^800 


Governor 


Denntv sovomor . . . 


oSSaST^.:.::::::.: 


13,100 


12,060 


11,380 


53,400 


Total (boDiii ezduded). . . 


29,600 


30,060 


31,380 


78,400 


101,600 


124,800 


128,800 


Bookkeeping d^Mutmant. . . 
Transit department 


3»600 
1,260 


21,828 
6,100 
15,900 


37,690 
6480 
20,180 


92,770 


113,850 
33,000 
98,400 


126,568 
45,600 
106,010 


m,6» 



1 3 d^;mty govemon. 
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EXPENSES OF FEDEBAL BESEBVE BANKS. 
Salaries of officers and employees — Continued. 





Dec. 31— 


'^^ 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Employees— CoiitlDued. 

Tederal reserve agent's de- 
partment 


$3,200 


$4,380 


$5,220 


$9,180 


$21,250 


$30,277 
34,080 
79,820 
64,568 


^;S 


Auditine denartment 


Fiscal agency department.. 






61,010 
3,120 


102,240 
25,508 


82,980 
36,288 


100,700 


Generair . ' .' 


3,180 


4,080 


91,996 






Total (bonus excluded) . . . 


35,168 


51,288 


133,700 


300,678 


385,768 


485,923 


640,906 


Total officers and emr 
ployees 


64,768 
4,933 

3,275 
1,005 


81,348 
5,010 

3,015 
809 


165,060 
6,276 

3,793 
1,053 


374,078 
4,587 

3,814 
998 


487,368 
5,080 

4,065 
?054 


610,723 
6,426 

4,240 
1,149 


769,296 
5,8S2 


Averaee salary payable to: 


Officers other than chair- 
man and Federal reserve 
aeent, governor, and dep- 
uty governors 


J:S 


Emnlovees 





Extra compensation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank o/AtlarUa/or the years 191S-19tL 

(Salaries shown are annual salaries. Per cent of extra compensation based on actual salary received dnrlog 

period.] 



Jan- 1 to Dec. 31, 1918: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 

$3,001 to $5,000.... 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1919: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 

$3,001 to $5,000.... 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1920: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 

$3,001 to $6,000.... 



Per cent. 
20 
15 
10 



25 
20 
15 

25 
20 
15 



July 1 to Dec. 31, 1920: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000 

$3,001 to $6,000 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1921: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000 

$3,001 to $6,000,... 



F«c 



25 
20 
15 

10 

8 



Principal asset and liability items at end of year. 





Total cash 
reserves. 


Bills 
discounted. 


Bills boui^t. 


Total eainii« 
assets. 


1915 


$23,282,000 
34,766,000 
72.010,000 
63,839,000 

104,908,000 
80,340,000 


$8,131,000 
2,964,000 
15,028,000 
84,035,000 
93,052,000 
132,600,000 


$72,000 
4,448,000 
6,497,000 
12,515,000 
16,639,000 
3,571,000 


$8,533,000 


1916 


l^^OOO 
25,097,000 
10^188,000 
126,736,000 
152,961,000 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920. 




Index of growth, 1915-1920 (1915-1).... 


4 


16 


50 


18 




Capital and 
surplus. 


(}roBi deposits. 


Federal reserve 

notes In 

dionlatfoiL 


1915 


$2,422,000 
2,450,000 
2,853,000 
8,966,000 
8,123,000 

12,396,000 


$13,702,000 
31,500,000 
51,776,000 
72,586,000 

101,005,000 
73,561,000 


$17,656,000 

24.86£ooe 


1916 


1917 


64,915,000 


1918 


m673,000 


1919 


n;406.ooo 


1920 




Index of growth, 1915-1930 (1915-1) 


5 


5 


10 
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Volume of business transacted during the year. 
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Bills dis- 
counted. 


Bilb bought. 


United States 
securities 
•bought. 


Total discount 

and open- 
market opera- 
tions. 


1015 


$34,209,000 
22,324,000 
95,115,000 
930,130,000 
2,005,778,000 
2,231,946,000 


$72,000 
12,544,000 
25,387.000 
45,47S,000 
61,661,000 
39,577,000 




$34,611,000 
37,884,000 

129,193,000 
1,016,113,000 
2,086,263,000 
2,290,420,000 


1916 


$2,506,000 
» 8, 275, 000 
40,238,000 
28,823,000 
18,897,000 


1017 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth 1915-1920 (1916-1) 


65 


550 




66 








Federal reserve 

notes issued 

by agent. 


Federal reserve 

notes redeemed 

by agent. 


Currency 
received from 
member and 
other banks. 


Currency 
paid out to 
member and 
other banks. 


1915 


t$21,226,000 
17,705,000 
64,803,000 
117^510,000 
183,508,000 
196,035,000 


•$2,276,000 
10,736,000 
13,945,000 
60,757,000 
147,110,000 
176,383,000 






191ft 






1917 






1918 






1919 


$219,365,000 
335,485,000 


$175,453,000 
288,976,000 


1020 




Index of growth 1916-1920 (1915- 1) 


» 


77 






" 






Number of 
checks cleared. 


checks cleared. 


Transactions 

through gold 

settlement 

fund. 


1915 '. 






'$153,964,000 


1916 






433,980,000 
1,585,108,000 
3,293,553,000 
4,418,973,000 
6,323,511,000 


1917.. , ; 


4,031,000 
7,449,000 
14,256,000 
17,884*000 


$1,636,315,000 
3,588,293,000 
5,487,105,000 
6,131,660,000 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth 1915-1920(1915—1) 




" 


41 











I Exclusive of oertiflcates of Indebtedness. 

• Nov. 16, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1916. 

• Represents daily average for the period May 20, 1915 (date of first settlement), to Dec. 31, 1915, mnlti- 
pUed by 36& 

Expenses of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 





Nov. 16 
to Dec. 
31, 1914. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Expenses of operation: 
Claries- 
Bank officers 


$2,663 
1,873 

170 


$26,444 
34,674 

2,484 


$31,867 
30.738 

3,358 


$36,940 
58,173 

3,434 


$70,643 
134.938 

5,280 
8,000 

667 

16.076 

15,869 
8,376 
5.796 


$116,953 
289,855 

10,037 
13,034 

1,178 

83,612 

22,391 
3388 
2r,314 


$156,996 
488,196 

15,631 
34,503 

1,771 


Clerical staff 

Special ofBoers and 
watchmen 


All other 


reserve agents' confer- 
ences 


68 
048 


1,632 

15,641 
» 13, 174 


1,687 

11,517 
8,547 


779 

11,063 

10,154 
1311 
1,429 


Directors' meetinn, legal 
fees, officers' and clerks' 
traveling expenses, life 
insurance, and fldeUty 

Ixmd premlnms 

Assessments for Federal 
Reserve Board expenses- 
Taxes and fire insurance.... 


57,810 
37,882 




10.774 


Telephone and telegraph.... 


67 


795 


935 


54,835 



* Total assessment for Federal Reserve Board expenses to Dec 31, 1915i 
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Experues of the Federal Reserve Bank o/J.t2anto— Continued. 





Nov. 16 
to Dec. 
81, 1014. 


1015 


1016 


1017 


1018 


1010 


WO 


Expenses of operation— Contd. 

Rent, light, heat, and power. 

Printing and stationery 

All other, including postage 
and insurance on xn&il, se- 
curity and currency ship- 
ments, repairs and altera- 
tions, etc 


$813 
74 

> 15,700 


$7,048 
^720 

7,262 


$18,006 
5,473 

17,627 


$15,226 
0,357 

88, 4n 


00,653 


$17,007 
46,204 

137,341 


$25.» 
80,K» 

1SB.4M 






Total expenses of 
operation 


22,370 


104,658 
24,574 


188,604 
12.167 


186,240 
60.128 


878,023 

140,300 
0,314 


723,083 

148.735 
11,536 

456 


1,016.101 


Federal Reserve currency (origi- 
nal cost, including shipping 
chaim) 


126.00 


IClscelUmeous charges, account 
note issues. . . . ^ 




72.801 


Taxes on Federal Reserve bank 
note dr^ilAtimi ,. 










61.001 


Furniture and equipment 




2,317 


4,442 


18,023 


80,846 


re^S 


Bankiyremises..'./ 




















Total expenses. 


22,370 


131,540 


150,213 


274,207 


627,473 


072,217 


1,385,411 











t Inchides $15,255, expenses prior to Nov. 10, 1014. 
Current expenses of the Jacksonville hrant^ of the Federal Reserve Bank ofAtlania, 



1018 1 



mo 



19S0 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen , 

Another , 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling expenses, life 

insurance and fidelity bond premiums , 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Telephone and telegraph ,, 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and eauipment 

All other, including postage and insurance on maU, security and currency 
shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 



$5,545 

6,270 

37 

33 



24 

261 

1,030 

2,508 

5,300 

4,482 



$10,020 

10,068 

304 

203 

2,411 



4,162 

4,831 

3,239 

805 

12,852 



$13,8» 
32,70 
l,aOD 
2.431 

^^ 
7,89 
6,431 
6,2M 
5,685 

18.199 



Total current expenses.. 



26,423 



50,780 



96,939 



> Branch opened for business Aug. 5, 1018. 
Current expenses of the NashvUle branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of AtiarUa, 



1010 1 



1820 



Salaries: 

Bank officers...' 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen 

Another 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling expenses, life Insytmoe 

and fidelity bond premium 

Taxes and fire insurance : 

Telephone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

All other, including postage and insurance on maU, security and currency shipments, 
repairs and alterations, etc 

Total current expenses 

» Branch opened for business Oct. 21, 1819. 



$2,500 

5,297 

47 

687 

1,600 

no 

567 

467 

5,280 

5,658 

3,347 



25,639 



$11, K7 
30,985 

m 

431 
1,406 



7,119 
3,217 
6,496 
6.4S 

14.682 



82.461 
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Current expenses of the New Orleans braneh of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 



19151 



1916 



1917 



1918 



1919 



1920 



fialarlM: 

Bank officers 

Clerioal staff 

Special offloers and watdimen 

• All other 

'Directors' meetixigs, leeal fees, officers' and clerks' 
traveling expenses, life insurance, and fidelity bond 
ptcmiiJiBS. ....•.•....«••••••*••.•••••..........•••• 

Vaxes and fire insurance : 

Veleplione and telegraph 

Bent, li^t, heat, and power 

Prindng and staoooery 

Furniture and equipment 



t2;i39 

2,572 

434 



97,106 
•7,-237 
1,411 



$10,566 
9,630 
1,476 



1,966 



1,S40 



2,118 



Bank premises, 
Jl otner, inch 
security and currency shipments, repairs and alter- 



97 

953 

732 

2,279 



396 
3,003 

547 
1,947 



449 
3,171 
1,184 
2,524 



120,426 

20,072 

1,845 

687 



4,190 
598 
1,219 
3,746 
6,138 



All otner, inchiding postage and insurance on maQ, 



ations,etc. 



stage I 
rshipii 



712 



8,122 



^001 



17,608 



126,530 

46,807 

3,060 

1,823 



5,741 
4,532 
4,078 
4,721 
9,463 
7,748 
116 



21,833 



66,956 
4,769 
8,686 



9,064 
4,738 



5,994 
16,283 
10,726 



31,706 



Total current expenses 11,283 26,210 37,119 76,429 136,466 190,587 



1 Branch opened for hoslneis Sept. 10, 1915. 
Current expensa of the Bvrmingham branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 



1918 1 



1919 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen 

• All other 

Directors' meettags, leeal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling expenses, life 

Insurance, and fldelitv bond premiums 

telephone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

All other— inclnoing postase and insurance on mail, security and currency 
shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 



85,350 

5y913 

300 



613 

400 

2; 400 

1,894 

682 

4,316 



$11,698 

16^320 

1,165 

418 

1,155 
3,328 
5,295 
2,405 
2^846 

10^728 



$13,878 

23,155 

1,041 

1,886 

630 
6,344 
6,657 
3,386 
3,003 

16,310 



Total current expenses. 



21,867 



55^358 



76,29a 



1 Branch opened for business Aug. 1, 1918. 

Current expenses of the Savannah agency of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 



19191 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff .* 

Another 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling expenses, life insurance 

and fidelity bond premiums 

Telephone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power ., 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

All other, including postage and insurance on mafl, security and currency shipments, 
repairs and alterations, etc 

Total current expenses 

lAgenoj opened for holiness Feb. 4, 1919. 



$4,510 
247 



647 
54 
556 
768 

1,765 



10,024 



$6,908 

457 

1,100 

1,232 

758 

2 

328 



975 



12,443 
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Exhibit D, Pabt 7. 

federal rb8ervs bank of chicago. 

Comparison of salaries paid to officers of the Federal reserve barik as of Oct. 1, 19itt 

with salaries paid to officers of three of the large national banks in Chicago as of Sept. 
By 1921. 

Annual ^^liry 

Governor $^5.000 

Chainnan and Federal reserve agent 24. 000 

Deputy Governor 20.000 

Do -. 18,000 

Do 13,800 

Controller, loans and credits 10, 000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent and secretary 10, 000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent 9,000 

Counsel 8,000 

Auditor 7,000 

Controller, fiscal agency 7, 000 

Controller, investments 6. 500 

Controller, collections 6, 500 

Controller, cash and custodies 6, 500 

Controller, accounting : 6, 500 

Controller, administration 6, 500 

Controller, member bank accounts 6. 500 

Manager, bank relations department 6, 000 

Manager, loans (lUinoifl ana Indiana) 5, 500 

Manager, securities department 5, 500 

Manager, cash department 5, 500 

Manager, Government bond department 5, 500 

Manager, personnel department 5, 500 

Manager, statistical department 5. 500 

Assistant auditor 5. 000 

Manager, service department 5, 000 

Manager, disbursing department 5. 000 

Manager, cash custody department 5. 000 

Manager, credit department 5, 000 

Manager, loans (Michigan and Wisconsin) 4, 500 

Manager, member bank accounts 4, 500 

Manager, accounting department 4, 500 

Manager, investment department 4, 000 

Manager, collection department 4, 000 

Manager, planning department 4, 000 

Manager, Detroit branch 11, 000 

Cashier, Detroit branch 6, 000 

Assistant cashier, Detroit branch 6,500 

Asidstant Federal reserve agent, Detroit branch 5, 500 

Assistant cashier, Detroit brandi 4,500 

Acting assistant Federal reserve agent, Detroit branch 3.000 

Total 325,800 

Natioruil hanks in Chicago, 



Position. 


Annual salary. 


Bank A. 


BankB. 


BankC. 


Chairman .-..-■, .---■, t t 




$75,000 

IS 

37,500 
87 500 
96.000 
%000 
16,000 
16000 


$00,060 


Prudent 


$30,000 

18,000 
16,000 

laooo 

9,000 
0000 


«,a»» 


Vloepnsident 


90.000 




i£ooo 


Do 


18,060 


Do 


14^060 


Do 


11,060 


Do 




Do 


...•....•• 
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PosiUon. 


Annual salary. 


Bank A. 


BankB. 


BankC. 


Vice Preddent— Continued. 

Do 


19,000 
8,000 
7,500 
6,000 

34,500 


$15,000 
12,000 
9,000 




Do 




Do 




Do .'. 




Other officers 


66,000 


$38,500 






Total 


209,000 


420,500 


188,833 





SUMMARY. 



• 


Number 

of 
officers. 






Total. 


Average. 


Fedeiil nflerve bftnk 


19 
22 
12 


$325,800 
209,000 
420,500 
188,833 


$7,946 
11,000 


Bank A 


BankB 


19,114 
15,786 


BankC 





Index of growth in number of officers and em 

btumeu of ' 

[1915-1.] 



ees. in their aggregate salaries, and in 





PeraonneL 


AflsetsandUabUities. 


Volume of business. 


Year. 


Officers. 


Officers and em- 
ployees. 


Baining 
assets. 


Federal 
reserve 

note 
dicula- 

tion. 


Discount 
and open 
marked 

atlons. 


Gold- 
settle- 
ment 
mnd. 




Number. 


SalarieB. 


Number. 


Salaitos. 


1915 


1 
1 
2 
5 
7 
9 


1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 


1 
2 
7 
16 
24 
35 


1 
2 
5 
10 
15 
25 


1 
2 
11 
21 
37 
47 


1 
2 
67 
160 
186 
203 


1 
3 
23 
132 
213 
281 


1 


1916 


3 


1917 


15 


1918 


27 


1919 


30 


1920 


45 







Number of offi,cers 


and em 


ployees 
















Dec. 


31— 






U^ 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Officers: 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 

Governor 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

2 


1 
1 
1 

6 


1 

1 

1 

17 


1 

1 

1 

24 


1 

1 
2 
32 


1 
1 


Denutv eovcirnor 


3 


Other offices 


39 






Total officers 


4 


5 


9 


20 


27 


36 


44 






Employees: 

Banking rt^artment 


18 
4 
9 
2 


33 


40 
2 


36 
10 
61 
5 


155 
24 

124 
11 


274 
31 

299 
17 
27 

277 

247 


370 
40 

458 
37 
32 

300 

458 


455 


Bookkeeping department 


72 


Transit department 


444 


Federal reserve agent's department 

Auditine denartment 


71 
34 


Fiscal asencv denartment 






166 

77 


292 

189 


257 


General 


13 


21 


404 






fotal employees 


46 


105 


355 


795 


1,172 


1,685 


1,737 






Total officers and employees. 


50 
12 


110 
21 


364 
30 


815 
40 


1,199 
44 


1,731 
47 


1,781 


ATerage number of employees per officer 


^ 39 
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Sakaries ofofficern and employees. 



Dec. Si- 



ms 



1016 



1917 1918 



1919 



1920 



JulTl. 
1921. 



Officers: 

Chairman and Federal re- 
serve agent 

Qovemor 

Deputy governor 

Otner officers /. 



$10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
4,000 



$10,000 

20,000 

10,000 

7^600 



$10,000 
24,000 
11,000 
22,500 



$12,000 
24,000 
12,000 
67,000 



$18,000 
80,000 
15,000 

117^000 



$24,000 

35,000 

126,000 

141,960 



121,000 

35,000 

>51,»0 

222,000 



Total (bonus excluded). . . 

Employees: 

Banking department 

Bookkeeping department. . . 

Transit department 

Federal reserve agents' de- 
ment 

Auditing department 

Fiscal agency department . . 
General 



HOOO 



47,600 



67,500 



115,.0CO 



180,000 



226,950 333, «n 



21,426 

4,100 
8,700 

7,2G0 



31,880 
8,700 
30,240 

7,8C0 



47,880 

9,520 

' 49,280 

13,800 



180,910 
25,100 
109,160 

17,120 



11,134 



20,985 



215,930 
61,130 



854,370 
183,800 



852,782 

38,580 
207,236 

33,460 
34,900 
365,538 
274,091 



561,180 
54,620 
510,460 

72,560 

48,080 

432,200 

541, «n 



Total (bonus exdu<fed). , 

Total officers and em 
plovees. 



52,560 



99,605 



897,540 



870,460 



1,306,587 |2, 220,500 



Averase salary i>ayable to— 



_ officers. 

Officers other than chair- 
man and Federal reserve 
agent, governor, and dep- 
uty governors. 

Employees 



96,560 
11,000 



4,000 
1,142 



147,105 
9,500 



8,750 
949 



465,040 
7,500 



8,750 
1,120 



985,460 
6,750 



3,941 
1,094 



1,486,587 
6,666 



4,875 
1,115 



2,447,450 
6,3C4 



4,436 
1,810 



«n,«)o 
i«,4n 

557,630 

138,450 
58,380 



532,830 



2,444,« 



2,778,330 
7,577 



5,708 
1,« 



» Two deputy governors. 
« Three deputy governors. 

Extra compeneation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicoffo/or the years 191$-19fl. 

[Salaries shown are annual salaries. Per cent of extra oompeosation based on actual salary reeetred 

during period.] 

Peroeat. 



Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1916: P« <»nt. 

Up to 13,500 6 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1917: 

Up to $6,000 10 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918: 

Up to $1,500 20 

$1,501 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $5,000 10 



Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1919: 

Upto$l,500 2U 

$1,501 to $3,000 15 

$,^,001 to $5,000 10 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920: 

Upto$l,500 20 

$1,501 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $6,500 » 10 



Principal asset and liability items at end of, year. 





Total cash 
reserves. 


BUls dis- 
counted. 


Bills bou^t. 


Total eamtaig 
assets. 


1915 


$41,428,000 
61 563 000 
230 834,000 
423,574,000 
381,345,000 
811^620; 000 


$4,005,000 
4 488,000 
105,119,000 
164 090,000 
286,909,000 
475,563,000 


$2,016,000 
10,337;000 
9 182 000 
82,880,000 
92,660,000 
25,741,000 


$11,«5,000 


1916 


26^476,000 


1917 


124^686,25 


1918 


217^091,000 


1919 


423^881^000 


1920 


54?4B6,0(10 


Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915- 1) 


8 


119 


13 


G 



I Only 1 officer received more than 86,00(>, his oampeDsaticii being at the rate ol 86,500 per amumi. 
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Principal asset and lidbiWy items at end of year — Continued. 





Capital and 
surplus. 


Gross deposits. 


Federal reserve 
notes in cir- 
culation. 


1915 


$6,645,000 
6,684,000 
9,308,000 
14501,000 
26,639.000 
42,893.000 


$55,067,000 
111,987,000 
201,245.000 
280 488,000 
309,130,000 
320,081,000 


$2,685,000 
4.536,000 
180,628,000 
428,820,000 
600,139,000 
545,395,000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


191l» 


1920 




Index of erowth 1915-1920(1915— 1) 


6 


6 


203 







Volume of business transacted during the year. 





Bills dis- 
counted. 


Bills bought. 


United States 

securities 

bought. 


Total discount 
and open mar- 
ket operations. 


1915 


$0,239,000 

23,178,000 

521,872,000 

3,265,850,000 

4,556,312,000 

6,305,492,000 


$5,782,000 
27.061,000 
61,143,000 
122,787,000 
292,012,000 
345,021,000 


$4,026,000 
8,644,000 
141,879,000 
146,389,000 
848,524,000 
847,954,000 


$26,731,000 
68,616,000 
626.558.000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


3,536 026 000 
6,696,848,900 
T; 498, 467,000 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth 1915-1990 (1915-1) 


682 


60 


211 


281 




notes issued 
by agent. 


Federal reserve 
by agent. 


Currency re- 
ceived from 
member and 
other banks. 


Currency paid 

out to member 

and other 

banks. 


1915 


s $5, 140,000 
4,381,000 
188,600,000 
305,840,000 
324,320,000 
345,330,000 


t $760, 000 

1,578,000 

4,994,000 

45,691,000 

239,799,000 

246,552,000 






1916 






1917 






1918 






1919 


$648,102,000 
971,684,000 


$614, 188,000 
1,037,095,000 


1920 




Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915- 1) 


67 


324 















Number of Amount of 
checks cleared, checks cleared. 


Transactions 

through gold 

settlemen' 

fund. 


1915 


1 


•$528,575,000 
1,573,807^000 
7,661,187,000 
13,993,659,000 
20,733,397,000 
23,714,809,000 


1916 


1 


1917 


7,532,000 , $5,363,610,000 
17,845,000 10,957,230,600 
37,592,000 • 14,125,543,000 
60,520,000 1 18,793.460,000 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth 1915-1920(1915—1) 


, 


45 




1 


• 



1 Exclusive of certificates of indebtedness. 
« Nov. 16, 1914, to Dec. 81, 1915. 

• Represents daily average for the period May 20, 1915 (date of first settlement), to Dec. 31. 1915, multi- 
plied by 366. 
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Nov. 16 
to Dec. 
31, 1914. 


1015 


1016 


1017 


1018 


1010 


18» 


Expenses of operation: 
Salaries- 
Bank officers 


$6,200 
5,027 

414 

588 

414 
606 


$50,000 
42,225 

4,777 
3; 434 

2,004 

13,846 
136,565 


$52,385 
65,311 

5,846 
4; 108 

2,022 

12,748 
23,320 


$63,761 
120,007 

10,280 
5,138 

1,502 

13,621 
30,021 


$105,810 
405,610 

82,560 
11,058 

1,468 

42,144 

40,378 

513 

10,002 

57,077 
75,877 

274,238 


$158,063 
881,142 

64,752 
80,785 

1,423 

40,187 

80,170 

253 

34,000 

105,664 
101,460 

296,514 


$216,$41 
1,672.» 

94,491 
123,394 

2,071 
UB,3tt 

ioi,sa8 

4.5K 

ffllia 
i63,m 

»^4» 
477,514 


Clerical staff 


Special officers and 


All other 


Federal advisory council, 
governors' and Federal 
reserve agents' confer- 
ences 


Directors' meetings, legal 
fees, officers' and clwks' 
traveling expenses, life 
Insurance and fidelity 
bond premiums 

Assessments for Federal 
Reserve Board expenses.. 


Taxes and fire insurance. . . . 




Telephone and telegraph . . . 
Rent, light, heat, and 

poww 


62 

2,804 
2,840 

« 20, 020 


1,703 

26,470 
7,507 

11,651 


1,780 

28,830 
0,064 

25,683 


3,067 

30,025 
24,150 

75,510 


All other, including poetaee 
and insurance on maO, 
security and currency 
shipments, repairs, ana 
alterations, etc 




Total expenses of 
operation 


30,083 


200,272 
5,320 


232,006 

5,113 
522 


378,020 

202,826 
2,314 


1,076,624 

388,682 
13,004 


1,853,206 

400,418 

62,558 

133,070 
08,080 


3,361,501 
550,91 


Federal reserve currency (origi- 
nal cost, inchiding shipping, 
charges). 


Miscellaneous charges, account 
note issues 




102,673 
174,39 


Taxes on Federal reserve bank 
note circulation 






Furniture and equipment 




3,210 


25,000 


82,225 


172,365 


28»,0M 


Bank preinlsps ,.*..". 




75,4aa 


















Total expenses 


30,083 


208,811 


262,731 


616,204 


1,660,675 


2,548,324 


4,453,210 





1 Total assessment for Federal Reserve Board expenses to Deo. 81, 1015. 
s Includes $16,641 expenses prior to Nov. 16, 1014. 

Current expenses 0/ the Detroit branch 0/ the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 



10181 



1010 



i«» 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen 

All other 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling expenses, life 

insurance and ndelity bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance , 

Telephone and'^elegraph , 

Rent, light, heat , and power , 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

All other, including postage and insurance on maU, security and currency 
shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 



$11,250 

21,334 

4,446 

1,080 

4,707 
231 
2,427 
6,610 
2,278 



44,087 



$18,750 

40,660 

7,516 

5,804 

4,102 
190 
3,810 
0,153 
3,8S2 
6,079 

24,585 



$36,901 
178,707 
13,563 
14,807 

12,133 
1,375 
14,006 

i^S 
26,767 

44,S81 

5S,M9 



Total current expenses . 



00,350 



124,540 



407.433 



1 Branch opened for business Mar. 18, 1918. 
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Exhibit D, Pabt 8. 

federal reserve bank of st. louis. 

Comparison o/gakaries paid to officers of the Federal reserve hank as of Oct, i, 1921 , with 
salaries paid to officers of three of the large national banks in St. Louis as of Sept. 6, 
1921. 

Annual salary. 

Governor $25, 000 

Ohaiiinan and Federal reserve agent 18, 000 

Deputy governor 12, 000 

Counsel and secretary \ 600 

Cashier 7,000 

Auditor 7,000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent 7, 000 

Assistant cashier 6, 000 

T>o.. 5,400 

Do 4,600 

Do 4,000 

Do 3,750 

Do 3,600 

Manager Little Rock branch 6, 000 

Cashier Little Rock branch 4, 000 

Assistant cashier Little Rock branch 3,000 

Manager Louisville branch 7 , 500 

Cashier Louisville branch 5, 000 

Assistant cashier Ix)uisville branch 2\ 750 

Muiager Memphis branch 7, 500 

Cashier Mempnis branch 5, 000 

Assistant cashier Memphis branch 3, 300 

Total 155,700 

National hanks in St. Tjouis. 



Position. 


Annual salary. 


Bank A. 


BankB. 


BankC. 


President 


|5Q,000 
40,000 
35,000 
25,00»- 
25,000 
18,000 
18,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
12,500 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
7,000 

114,500 


146,000 


125,000 


SzecutiTe manaKor 


Do 






Vice orajtidont , 


f ao,ooo 

18,000 
16,500 
12,000 
11,500 
10,000 

•\ooo 

9,000 


15,000 
12,000 




Do .. 


7,500 


Do 


Do 




Do 




Do 




Do 




Do 




Do 






Do 






Do 






Do 






Do 






Other officers 


40,000 


21,000 






Total 


^7,000 


108,000 


80,500 





SUMMARY. 





Nnmber 
of officers. 


Annual salaries. 




Total. 


Average. 

• 


Federal reserve bank 


22 

37 

18 

8 


$155,700 
457,000 
108,000 
80,500 


17.078 


Bank A 


12,351 


BankB 


11.000 


BankC 


10,063 
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Index of growth in number of officers and employees, in their aggregate salaries, and in 

business of the oani. 

(1915-1.1 





FersonnoL 


Assets and llabiU- 
ties. 


Volume of businesr 


Year. 


Officers. 


Officers and 
employees. 


Earning 
assets. 


Federal 
reserve 

note 
circula- 

Uon. 


Discount 
and open- 
marxet 
opera- 
tions. 


Geld 
settle- 
ment 
land. 




Number. 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


1915 


1 
1 
3 
4 
4 
5 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 


1 
1 
5 
10 
14 
22 


1 
1 
3 
6 
8 
14 


1 
4 
14 
27 
41 
42 


1 
2 
7 
15 
18 
17 


1 
3 
18 
98 
194 
224 


1 


1916 


% 


1917 


U 


1918 


17 


1919 


3D 


1920 


96 







Number of officers and employees. 





Dec. 31— 


W 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Chairman and Federal reserve agent 

Governor 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
7 


1 
1 
1 
12 


1 

1 
1 
13 


1 
1 
1 
17 


1 
1 


Deputy governor 


1 




18 


i 




Total officers 


4 


4 


10 


15 


16 


20 


21 






Employees: 

^anldng department 


8 
5 
14 
3 


12 
6 

24 
3 


43 
7 

50 
2 


117 
11 
60 
5 


225 

23 

114 

8 


. 284 
M 

265 
10 
30 

136 
52 


296 


• Bookkeeping department 


59 


Transit department 


20 


Federal reserve agent's department 

Auditing department 


U 
21 


Fiscal agency departinent 






50 
6 


126 
51 


104 
51 


116 


General 


5 


4 


81 






Total employees 


35 


49 


167 


370 


525 


831 


790 






Total officers afld emplojrees 


39 


53 


177 


385 


541 


851 


811 






Average number of employees per officer 


9 


12 


17 


25 


33 


42 


SS 



Salaries of officers and employees. 





Dec. 31— 


W 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1020 


Officers: 

serve agent 


$10,000 
20,000 
7,500 
6,000 


$10,000 
20,000 
7,600 
6,000 


$10,000 
20,000 
7,600 
28,000 


$10,000 
20,000 
9,000 
46,500 


$15,000 
20,000 
8,400 
57,900 


$16,000 
20,000 
10,800 
83,400 


$18,000 


Governor 


K^ooo 


Deputy governor 


12,000 


Otner omcers 


93,700 






Total (bonus excluded)... 


43,500 


43,500 


65,600 


85,500 


101,300 


130,200 


148,700 


Employees: 

Banking department 

Bookkeeping department. . . 

Transit department 

Federal reserve agents' de- 
partment 


12,820 
6,200 
9,660 

5,900 


17,180 
6,260 
16,140 

5^900 


44,500 
5,900 
34,620 

3,340 


123,292 
12,000 
67,640 

7,920 


261,850 
25,650 
72,350 

10,050 


423,270 
67,420 
227,230 

25,980 


87,9» 
369,7W 

31,00 
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Dec. 31— 


Julyl, 
1921. 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Employees— Continued. 

Auditing department 












»48,560 
163,380 
53,380 


f36,180 
157,600 
100,764 


FiHcal agency department. . . 






t65,810 
4,920 


1132,620 
47,000 


1156,700 
24,100 


General 


12,820 


12,820 




Total (bonus excluded) . . . 


37,400 1 48,300 


159,120 


380,372 


551,600 


1,009,220 


1,017,694 


Total officers and em- 
ployees 


80,900 
10,875 

6,000 
1,068 


91,800 
10,875 

6,000 
983 


224,620 
6,550 

4,000 
953 


465,872 
5,700 

3,875 
1,028 


652,900 
6,331 

4,45t 
1.051 


1,139,420 
6,510 

4,006 
1,214 


1,196,394 
7,081 

5,208 
1,326 


Ayerace salary payable to— 
All officers 


Officers other than Federal 
reserve agent and chair- 
man, governor and dep- 
uty governors 


Emnlovees 





Extra compensation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis for the years 

1917-1921. 



[Salaries shown are annual salaries. 



Per cent of extra compensation based on actual salary received during 
period.] 



Jan. 



Jan 



Per 
1 to Dec. 31, 1917: c^^t. 

Up to $1,500 15 

$1,501 to $6,000 10 

1 to Dec. 31, 1918: 

Upto$l,500 20 

$1,501 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $5,000 10 



Per 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1919: cent. 

Up to $1,500 20 

$1,501 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $5,000 10 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920: 

Up to $1,500 20 

$1,501 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $5,000 10 



Principal asset and liability items at end of year. 



- 


Total cash 
reserves. 


Bills discount- 
ed. 


Bills bought. 


Total earning 
assets. 


1915 


$18,108,000 
28,730,000 
59,136,000 
89,257,000 
96,928,000 
88,876,000 


$1,255,000 
1,301,000 
34,027,000 
70,703,000 
77,680,000 
114,932,000 


$661,000 
7,037,000 
7,363,000 
7,293,000 
32,804,000 
1,200,000 


$3,178,000 


1916 , 


12,008,000 


1917 


45,067,000 


1918 


85,717,000 


1919 


128,875,000 


1920 


133,308,000 






Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 


5 


92 


2 


42 





(Capital and 
surplus. 


Gross deposits. 


Federal reserve 
notes in cir- 
culation. 


1916 


$2,781,000 
2,800,000 
3,475,000 
4,601,000 
7,788,000 


$14,105,000 
45,855,000 
97,677,000 
103,251,000 
131,964,000 
104,269,000 


$8,133,000 


1916.. 


16,459,000 


1917 


59,923,000 


1918 


120,037,000 


1919 


145,298,000 


1920 

Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 


12,711,000 


135,785,000 


5 


7 


17 
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EXPENSES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 
Volume of business transacted during the year. 





Bills 
discounted. 


Bills bou^t. 


United Stotes 
securities 
bought. 


Total disooont 

and open 

market 

operaUcnt. 


1915 


16,317,000 
8,843,000 

181,118,000 
1,085,137,000 
2,100,631,000 
^438,041,000 


$1,801,000 
20,681,000 
22,788,000 
26,096,000 
87,603,000 
36.019.000 


$970,000 
% 419, 000 
1650,000 
6,568,000 
18,788,000 
74,488,000 


205,574,000 
1,117,801,000 
2,206.922,000 
2, 548, 51$, 000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920.. A 








Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 


386 


20 


77 


221 




Federal reeerve 

notes issued 

by agent. 


Federal reserve 

notes redeemed 

by agent. 


Currency 
received from 
member and 
other banks. 


CurreDcj 
paid out to 
member and 
other banks. 


1915 


> $9, 197, 000 
11,811,000 
55,260,000 
102,605,000 
134,025,000 
106,470,000 


s $247, 000 
3,871,000 
10,287,000 
35,348,000 
98,426,000 
115,798,000 






1916 






1917. 






1918 






1919 


$288,738,000 
443,427,000 


$205,447,009 


1920 


370,335,000 




Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-n 


12 


469 












Number of 
chocks cleared. 


Amount of 
checks cleared. 


Transactiflni 

through KoW 

settlement 

fund. 


1915 






< $860,325, 000 


1916 






1,194,901,000 


1917 . 


2,648,000 
6,105,000 
19,414,000 
31,691,000 


$1,206,631,000 
1,799,306,000 
6,110,660,000 
7,644,600,000 


3,620,747,000 


1918 


6,109,256,000 


1919 


10,847,101,000 


1920 


13.QM.883uOQO 






Index of erowth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 






» 









1 Exclusive of certificates of indebtedness. 
9 Nov. 16, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1915. 

* Represents daOy average for the period May 20, 1915 (date of first settlement), to Dec 31, 1915, nmlti- 
plied by 365. 

Expenses of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 



Nov. 16 
to Doc. 
31, 1914. 



1915 



1916 



1917 



1918 



1919 



1990 



Expenses of operation: 
Salaries— 

Bankoflicers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and 

watchmen 

Another 

Federal advisory council, 
governors' and Federal 
reserve agents' conferences 
Directors' meetings, legal 
fees, officers' and clerks' 
traveling expenses, life 
insurance and fidelity 

bond premiums 

Assessments for Fedwal 
Reserve Board expenses. . 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Telephone and telegraph.... 



$6,687 
4,056 

148 
158 



2,006 



$51,858 
35,164 

1,650 
1,185 



1,503 

9,767 
U5,426 



$46,699 
37,264 

1,620 
1,200 



1,998 

9,362 
9,750 



$49,413 
71,104 

2,127 
2,095 



1,116 

12,493 
12,733 



75 1,430 1,132 1,831 

> Total assessment for Federal Reserve Board expenses to Dec. 31, 1915. 



$72,573 
206,763 

7,218 
5,212 



1,134 

21,737 
18,397 



7,098 



$05,040 
400,860 

13,408 
20,289 



1,932 



53,541 

24,981 

701 

19,157 



$125,916 
747,311 

22,9M 
30^60 



1,7» 



65, OSS 

26,615 
3,Z» 
51,429 
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Expenses of the Federal Reserve Bank ofSU Louis — Continued. 





Nov. 16 
to Deo. 
31, 1914. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Expenses of operation— Contd. 

Rent, light, heat and power. 

Printing and stationery 

All other, including postage 
and insurance on maU, 
security and currency 
shipments, repairs and al- 
terations, etc 


$1,784 
3,780 

17,026 


116,725 
4,833 

6,621 


$14,900 
6,278 

12,007 


$19,640 
4,946 

35,133 


$25,739 
25; 386 

80,789 


$37,965 
84,676 

131,215 


$66,885 

76,743 

209,770 






Total expenses of op- 
eration 


25,720 


146,162 
12,120 


141,200 

10,720 
1,656 


212,630 

49,363 
1,229 


472,046 

147,847 
4,507 


833,765 

188,617 

20,313 

58,300 
73,798 


1,419,315 

238,051 
32,988 

58,000 


Federal Reserve currency (orig- 
inal cost including shipping 
charges) 


Miscel&neous charges, account 
note Issues 




Taxes on Federal reserve bank 
note circulation 






Furniture and equipment 






3,855 


7,728 


102,031 


176,102 
























Total expenses 


25,720 


158,282 


156,931 


270,950 


726,021 


1,174,793 


1,924,453 





> Includes $5,854 expenses prior to Nov. 16, 1914. 
Current expenses of the Little Rock branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Txmis, 



19191 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen 

Allothtt^ 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling expenses, life-insurance 

and fidelity-bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance* 

Telephone and teie^aph 

Ren t, light, heat, and power 

Prin ting and station ery 

Furniture and equipment 

All other, including postage and insurance on mail, security and currency shipments, 
repairs and alterations, etc 



$10,719 
29,256 
2,022 
2,493 

5,200 
145 
1,409 
8,721 
6,674 
23.488 

13,776 



$10,796 
65,858 
3.324 
8.915 

6,178 
253 
7,420 
4,648 
11,051 
19,510 

24,497 



Total current expenses . 



98,963 



157,460 



» Branch opened for business Jan. 6, 1919. 
Current expenses of the Louisville branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of St, Louis, 



1918 1 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clexical staff ^ 

Spedal officers and watchmen 

All other 

Directors' meetings, legal foes, officers' and clerks' traveling expenses, life- 
insurance and fidelity-bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Telephone and telegraph .• 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Prin tmg and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

All other, including postage and insurance on mall, secarity and currency 
shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 



$S,190 
16,151 



686 



1,3 



1,383 
2,109 
2,727 
11,628 

9.692 



$9,960 

40,482 

1,316 

1,379 

5,292 
168 
2,101 
2,599 
3,728 
5,691 

19,991 



$14,125 
82,307 
3,279 
3,498 

8,365 
2,335 
7,104 
4,297 
11,310 
22,178 

28,553 



Total current expenses.. 



53,799 



92,707 



187,351 



I Branch opened for business Dec. 3, 1917. 
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Current expenses of the Memphis branch of the Federal Reserve Ba-nk of St, Louis. 



1918 » 



1919 



19S0 



Salaries: 

BankoflRcers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen 

All other : 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' trov ding expenses, lifo- 

insurance and flddity-bond premiums. 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Telephone and telegraph .* 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

All other, including postage and Insarar.c-e on mail, security and currency 
shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 



12,983 

13,337 

772 

496 

l,0fl3 



216 
1,964 
4,681 
7,380 

14,562 



111,687 

67,882 

3,441 

3,642 

7,166 

184 
2,413 
8,453 
7,441 
11,534 

23,062 



$14,025 

102,63 

4,42 

6,!G4 

9,11^ 

225 
8,ft45 

13, e« 

11,564 

52, sn 

51,374 



Total current expenses.. 



47,484 



136,905 



275,5*5 



1 Branch opened for business Sept. 3, 1918. 



Exhibit D, Part 9. 
federal reserve bank of minneapolis. 

Comparison of salaries paid to officers of the Federal reserve hank as of Oct. 7, 1921 y tcitk 
salaries paid to officers of three of the large national banks in Minneapolis as of Sept. 6, 
1921. 

Annual salary. 

Governor *. $16, 000 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 15. 000 

Deputy governor 13,060 

Do 6,000 

Assistant Federal reserve aj;enl 6,000 

Controller 6,000 

Cashier 5.000 

Assistant cashier 4,800 

Assistant Fedeml reserve aj^ent 4, 500 

Assistant cashier 4, 000 

Do 3,260 

Do 3,000 

Manager, Helena branch 6, 000 

Cashier, Helena branch 4, 000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent, Helena branch 3, 600 

Assistant cashier, Helena branch 3, 500 

Total 103, 650 

National banks in Minneapolis. 



Position. 

• 


Annual salary. 


Bank A. 


BankB. 1 Bank a 

1 


Chairman executive committee. 


S2^000 
25,000 
40^000 
19,000 
17,000 
16,000 
13,000 
10^500 
10^500 
9,000 
6,800 
2,000 
35,000 






Chairman board of dire tors . .... 






President 


W5,000 
25,000 
21,500 
16,000 
16,000 
13,000 


121, aw 


Vice president 


16,000 


Do : 


^500 


Do. . 




Do 




Do 




Do 




Do 






Do 






Do 






Other ofllccrs 


60^700 


39,700 






Total 


228,800 


197,200 


73,200 
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National hank in Minneapolis — Continued. 
SUMMARY. 





Number 
of officers. 


Annual salaries. 




Total. 


Average. 


Federal reserve bank 


16 
18 
18 
11 


$108, eso 

228,800 
197,200 
73,200 


10,478 


Bank A 


12,711 


BankB 


10,055 


BankC. 


6,654 







Index of growth in number of officers and employees in their aggregate salaries, and in 

business of tne bank. 

[1W5-1.1 





Personnel. 


Assets and 
liabiUties. 


Volume of business. 


Year, 


Officers. 


Officers and 
employees. 


Earning 
assets. 


Federal 
reserve 
note cir- 
culation. 


Discount 
and open- 
market 

tlons. 


Gold set- 
tlement 




Number, 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


fund. 


1915 


1 
1 

.2 
3 
2 
3 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 


1 
3 
6 
13 
14 
23 


1 
2 
3 
5 
7 
13 


1 
3 
6 
15 
24 
23 




1 

I 

52 

84 
107 


1 


1916 


6 


1917 


37 


1918 


78 


1919 


108 


1920 


111 







Number of officers and employees. 





Dec. 31— 


Julyl, 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921.' 


Officers: 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 

Governor 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
5 


1 
1 
1 
4 


1 
1 
2 



1 
1 


Deputy governor 


2 


Otner ofncers 


1 


1 


3 


9 


Total officers 


3 


3 


5 


8 


7 


10 


13 






Employees: 

Bookkeeping department 


1 
3 


14 
6 

29 
2 


30 
6 

37 
2 


71 
12 
78 
3 


38 

13 

101 

14 


128 
13 

192 
18 
11 
87 


168 
20 


Transit department 

Federal reserve agents' department 

Anditinp d4nartment . . 


181 
19 
13 


Fiscal agency department 




47 


95 


64 


65 


General - 




27 


















Total employees 


17 


51 


122 


250 


280 


449 


493 






Total officers and employees 


20 
6 


54 
17 


127 
24 


267 
32 


287 
40 


459 
45 


506 


Average number of employees per officer 


38 
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Salaries of oJSkera and employees. 





Dec. 31- 


'!&.•• 




1915 


1916 


1917 . 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Chairman and Federal re- 
serve agent 


$7,500 
15,000 


$9,000 
16,000 


$10,000 
18,000 


$10,000 
18,000 
6,000 
16,210 


$12,000 

12,000 

7 500 

10,400 


$15,000 
16,000 

> 17, 500 
23,900 


$15,000 


Qovem<^ 


l<O0» 


Deputy govonors 


US^OOO 


Otaw officers 


3,000 


8,500 


12,500 


£.S» 






Total (bonus excluded).. . 


25,500 


27,600 


40,500 


50,210 


41,900 


72,400 


88.S5B 


Employees: 

BanUng department 

Bookkeeping department.. . 
Tnuxrit depfutment 


11,940 
2,460 
2,000 

5,520 


15,860 
5,540 
19,460 

4,060 


29,120 
6,040 
24,040 

4,580 


56,629 
6,078 
33,343 

5,636 


104,380 
14,560 
85,860 

28,300 


160,880 

18,600 

202,830 

40,320 
10,020 
121,810 


307,9aS 

SS,2M 

m,4» 


Federal reserve agent's de- 
partment 


46, m 




20 900 








51,180 


65,721 


72,360 


9^S15 


OeneralT '....' 






40,731 


















Total (bonus excluded) . . . 


21,920 


44,980 


114,960 


167,307 


305,460 


500,472 


®4,7» 


Total officers and em- 
ployees: 


47,420 
8,500 

3,000 
1,289 


72,430 
9,166 

3,500 
881 


155,460 
8,100 

4,167 
'942 


217,517 
6,275 

3,242 
646 


347,360 
5,986 

2,600 
1,091 


038,872 
7,240 

3,988 
i;282 


7a,i» 


Average saJary payable to: 


Officers other than chair- 
man and Federal reserve 
agent, governor, and 
deputy governors 


4,3m 




l» 







iTwo deputy governors. 

Extra compensation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis for the ynsrt 1919- 

1921, 

[Salaries shown are annual salaries. Per cent of extra compensation based on actual salary received durios 

period.) 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1919: Pef <«« 

Up to $1,500 20 

11,601 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $5,000 10 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920: 

Up to $1,500 25 

$1,501 to $3,000 20 

$3,001 to $6,000 15 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1921: 

Up to $1,500 15 

$1,501 to $6,000 10 

Principal asset and liability items at end of year. 





Total cash 
reserves. 


Bills dis- 
counted. 


Bills bought. 


Total eaniisg 
assets. 


1915 


$21,104,000 
36,503,000 
70,748,000 
93,220,000 
52,811,000 
46,928,000 


$1,299,000 
1,985,000 
14,031,000 
86,072,000 
73,857,000 
81,054,000 


$478,000 
6,200,000 
7,167,000 
17,904,000 
12,599,000 
1,313,000 


$3,90,000 


1916 


11806^000 


1917 


2i,4»^ooe 


1918 


sfflSlflOO 


1919 


So^on 


1920 


9i;S;floo 


Index 01 growth 1915-1920(1915-1) 


2 


63 


3 


8 
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Principal asset and liability items at end 0/ year— Continued. 





Gapitftland 


Gross 
deposits. 


Federal reeerye 
notes In cir- 
culation. 


1916 


$2,547,000 
2,609,000 
2,658,000 
8 657,000 
6,643,000 

10, 441; 000 


$13,867,000 
34,716,000 
60,946,000 
61,384,000 
70,865,000 
63,100,000 


$13,182,000 


1916 : i 


18,206,000 


1917 


49,414,000 


1918 


96,571,000 


1919 


87,187,000 


1920 


79,498,000 






Index of growth 1915-1920(1315-1) 


4 


5 


6 







Volume 0/ business transacted during the year. 





Bills 
discounted. 


Bills 
bought. 


United States 

securities 

bought. 


Total discount 
and open- 
market 
operations. 


1915 


$5,207,000 
6,474,000 

80,155,000 
433,793,000 
661,521,000 
953,392,000 


$1,455,000 
13,539,000 
16,397,000 
13,902,000 
108,714,000 
18,060,000 


$1,329,000 
2.553,000 
» 616,000 
96,090,000 
102,215,000 
141,696,000 


$10,387,000 
26,301,000 
97,345 000 
643,785,000 
872,450,000 
1,113,147,000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1930 




Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 


183 


12 


107 


107 




Federal reserve 

notes issued 

by agent. 


Federal reserve 

notes redeemed 

by agent. 


Currency 
received from 
member and 
othff banks. 


Currency paid 

out to 
member and 
other banks. 


1915 


s $14, 002, 000 
9,880,000 
42,230,000 
67,140,000 
39,990,000 
39,450,000 


>$2,000 
8,396,000 
11,708,000 
9,422,000 
50,272,000 
46,507,000 




1916 




1917 


1 


1918 


1 


1919 


$57,347,666 ■"wisij.ooa 

64,8i0,000 \ 78,995!000 


1930 


Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1).... 


3 


23,254 


1 




1 




Number 
of checks 
cleared. 


Amount 
of checks 
cleared. 


Transactions 

through gold 

settlement fund 


1915 






•$39,789,000 
238,091,000 
1,476,679,000 
3,114,805,000 
4,083,210,000 
4,413,640,000 


1916 






1917 


4,385,000 

6,048,000 

10,748,000 

21,589,000 


$1,097,635,000 
2,112,894,000 
2,770,009,000 
3,908,858,000 


1918 


1919 


1990 '...'. 




Index ol growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 






111 











1 Exclusive of certificates of Indebtedness. 

s Nov. 16, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1915. 

» Rmpreoents daUy average for the period May.20, 1916 (date of first settlement) to Deo. 31, 1915, mulUpUed 
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EXPENSES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 
Expenses of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 





Nov. 16 
to Doc. 
31, 1914. 


1915 


1016 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1620 


Ifixponsos of opoiation; 
Salaries- 
Bank offlwrs 


$3,419 
1,182 

197 
63 

329 
2,998 


$27,542 
20,746 

1,799 


$26,625 
29,277 

1.311 

78 

2,652 

9,952 
8,962 


$S7,101 
65,725 

1,667 
816 

888 

10,773 

10,196 

134 

1,778 

8,660 

11,596 

27,128 


$49,125 
123,402 


$61,014 
208,171 

8,726 
3.530 

1,608 

24,418 

20,20J» 
R51 
4,975 
14,295 
25,228 

61.263 


$77,637 


Clerical stall 


363,721 

H7W 
23,f86 

1,372 
47 2S5 


Special ofllceis and 
watchmen 


All other 


120 
1.608 

17,512 

14, 117 
167 
5,406 
11,298 
18,361 

67.794 


Federal advisory council, 
governors* and Federal 
reserve agents' confer- 
ences 


2,039 

9,045 
il3,2F6 


Directors' nseetings, legal 
foes, offlcors' and clerks' 
traveling expenses. life- 
insurance and fldelity- 
bond Dremiiims. .......... 


Assessments (or Federal 
Reserve Board exoenses. . 


22. S» 
1,1» 
16,612 
21.780 
62,48S 

149,967 


Taxes and fire insurance. . . . 




Telephone and telegraph. . . . 

Rent, light, heat, and power. 

Printing and stationery 

All other, including postage 
and Insurance on mall, 
security and currency 
shipments, repairs and 
alterations, etc 


119 
780 
901 

•14,874 


817 
6,008 
3,808 

4,751 


867 
6,955 
P,198 

12, .W8 




Total expenses of 
operation 


24, £52 


88,900 
18,701 


105,355 
9,886 


166,462 

42,381 
1,355 


308,910 

114,287 
10,734 


434.378 

56,273 

17,002 

24,S»12 
23,926 


799, OOi 

62,««7 
15.99 


Federal reserve currency ^orlgi- 
nal cost including shipping 
ctiarges) 


Miscellaneous charges, account 
note issues 




Taxes on Federal reserve bank 
note circulation 








36,792 
100, M7 


Furniture and equipment 

Bank nremlses 






5,:«3 


44,104 


59,(»77 












1 




TotAl expenses............ 


24,«?52 


107,601 


120,574 


254,662 


403,908 1 .556.491 


1,0!5.19S 






' 





» Total assessment for FcJeral Reserve Board expenses to Dec. 31, 1915. 
* Includes $13,205 expenses prior to Nov. 16, 1914. 

Exhibit D, Part 10. 

federal reserve bank of kansas dtt. 

Comparison of salaries paid to officers of the Federal reserve hank as of Oct. /, 19ilj uiA 
salaries paid to officers of three large national banks in Kansas City as of Sept. 6, 19il. 

Annual salary- 
Governor $20, 000 

Chainnan and Federal reserve agent 15, 000 

Deputy governor 12, 000 

Cashier 8, 000 



Auditor 

Assistant Federal reserve agent and secretary . 

Assistant cashier 

Do 



Do 

Do 

Assistant auditor. 

Assistant cashier. 

Do. 



Do 

Assistant auditor 

Manager Omaha branch. 
Cashier Omaha branch. . 



7,200 
6,600 
6,300 
5,400 
4,800 
4,800 
4,500 
4,200 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
7,500 
5,400 
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Annoal salary. 

Assistant cashier Omaha branch |3, 720 

Do 3, 600 

Do 3,300 

Manager Denver branch 7, 500 

Cashier Denver branch 4, 000 

Assistant cashier Denver branch 3, 300 

Assistant Federal reserve agent Denver branch 2, 400 

Manager Oklahoma City branch 5, 400 

Cashier Oklahoma City branch 3, 300 

Total 159,820 

National banks in Kansas City. 



Position. 



President 

Vice presMent. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Other ofllc or*.. 

Total.... 



Annual salary. 



Bank A. Bank B. Bank C 



«2fi,000 
15,000 
15,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
16,600 



101,600 



326,000 
15,000 
7,500 
7,500 



17,800 



7.1,800 



$25,000 
15,000 
5,500 



16,300 



61,800 



SUMM.\RY. 





Number 

01 

offlcers. 


Annual salaries. 




Total. 


Avera;{e. 


tcdpfAi resci'vo bank... ••..•••••.••••••••••••••..•••»••••••••••••• 


26 
9 
8 
6 


1150.820 
101,600 
73,800 
6I,h00 


I6,U7 
11,2X9 
9,225 
10,300 


Bank 4 * 


Bank B 


BankC 







Index of growth in number of officers and emtloycc^yin their aggregate sahuus, and in 

business of the bank. 

[191&=1.1 





Personnel. 


Assets and liabil- 
ities. 


Volume of basiness. 


Year. 


Officers. 


Officers and em- 
ployees. 


Earning 
assets. 


Federal 
reserve 
note cir- 
culation. 


Discount 
and open- 
market 
opera- 
tions. 


Oold set- 
tlement 




Number. 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


fund. 


1915 


1 
1 
2 
6 
6 
7 


1 
1 
2 
4 
4 
5 


1 

1 

4 

12 

15 

22 


1 
1 
3 
10 
14 
20 


1 
2 
7 
13 
21 
21 


1 
2 
5 
11 
10 
11 


1 
2 
16 
53 
100 
113 


1 


1916 


5 


1917 


17 


1918 


32 


1919 


50 


1920 


70 
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BXPBNSES OF FBDEBAL EESEBVE BAKKS. 
Number of offiurB and employees. 





Dec 31- 


-• 




1015 


1016 


1017 


1018 


1010 


1020 


Officers: 

Chidrman and Federal reserve agent 


1 

1 


1 
1 


1 

1 
3 


1 

1 

1 

11 


1 
1 

is' 


1 

1 

1 

10 


I 
1 


Deputy governor 


1 


Otner officers > 


i 


2 


a 






Total officers 


3 


4 


6 


14 


17 


22 


M 






Employees: 

Bookkeeping department 


6 
16 
3 


4 

26 
3 


4 

26 
5 


16 

130 

5 


18 

100 

6 


33 
315 
13 
33 
206 
241 


36 


Transit departm'ent ]... 

Federal-reserve agent's department 

Auditing department 


3D 
15 
41 


Fiscal agency department 






85 
27 


201 
106 


157 
186 


171 


Qenenjr....1...r 


12 


15 


274 






Total employees 


37 


48 


147 


466 


566 


841 


878 






Total officers and employees 

Average number of employees per officer 1 


40 
12 


52 
12 


153 
24 


480 
33 


583 
33 


863 

38 


m 

18 



Salaries oj oj/kers and employees. 





Dec 31- 


'"tit 




1015 


1916 


1917 


1018 


1010 


102O 


Officers: 

Chairman and Federal re- 
SOTve agent 


17.600 
7,500 


67,500 
10,000 


$7,500 
12,500 
6,000 
11,400 


$9,000 
15,000 
0,000 
51,000 


$12,000 
18,000 

••64;466' 


$15,000 
20,000 
10,000 
68,473 


$15, OH 


Governor 


20, on 


DcDutv Eovernor 


12^00 


otfiw^oere. ".:;:::::::: 


6,000 


8,800 


1(B,8» 






Total (bonus excluded). . . 


21,000 


26,300 


37,400 


84,000 


04,400 


113.473 


150, 8» 


Employees: 

Transit department 


6,120 
10,080 

4,080 


4,600 
18,780 

4,380 


5,340 
22,960 

7,680 


20,180 
108,360 

5,760 


26,860 
206,160 

0,100 


44,321 
330,153 

28,140 
46,442 
277,140 
290,318 


58,580 
415,540 


Federal reserve agent de- 
partment 


35, »0 




81.080 









03,190 
27,020 


210,810 
122,880 


104,800 
230,060 


254,580 


General 


13,460 


18,460 


413,440 






Total (bonus excluded). . . 


34,640 


46,120 


156,190 


476,000 


676,070 


1,016,514 


1,258.480 


Total officers and em- 
ployees 


55,640 
7,000 

6,000 
036 


72,420 
6,575 

4,400 
961 


198,500 
6,233 

3,800 
1,063 


560,000 
6,000 

4,636 
1.024 


770,470 
5,553 

4,203 
1,104 


1,120,087 
6.158 

3,604 
1.200 


1,400,100 


All officers 


6,»l 


Officers other than chairman 

governor, and deputy 
sovemor 


4,044 


Employees 


1,44S 







Extra compensation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank oJ Kansas City for the years 1911- 

1921. 

iSalaries shown are annual salaries. Per cent of extra compensation based on actual salary received during 

period.] 

Percent. 



Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1917: 

Up to $6,000 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918: 

Up to 11,500 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 

$3,001 to $5,000.... 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1919: 

Up to $1,500 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 

$3,001 to $5,000.... 



Percent. 
10 



20 
15 
10 

20 
15 
10 



Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920: 

Upto$l,500 20 

$1,501 to $3,000.... 15 

$3,001 to $5,000 10 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1921: 

Upto$l,500 16 

$1,501 to $3,000 12 

$3,001 to $5,000 8 
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Total cash 
reserres. 


Bills dis- 
counted. 


Bills bought. 


Total earning 
assets. 


1915 


$20,071,000 
47,391,000 
84,189,000 
81,858,000 
76,576,000 
76,497,000 


$3,561,000 
515,000 
3& 055, 000 
57,454,000 
93,380,000 
110,341,000 


$429,000 
3,945,000 
1,338,000 
14,283,000 
18»692,000 
2,171,000 


$6, 418, 000 


1916 


47,026,000 


1917 


1918 


84^901,000 


1919 


136,007,000 


1920 


134,201,000 






Index of growth, 1915-1920 (1915-1).... 


. . 4 


31 


5 


21 




Capital and 
surplus. 


Gross deposits. 


Federal reservo* 

notes in cir«u- 

lation. 


1915 


$3,038,000 
3,074,000 
3,397,000 
4,870,000 
10,132,000 
13,614,000 


$14,788,000 
54,806,000 
92,458,000 
102,680,000 
163,678,000 
127,5.'«,000 


$10,478,000 
21,736,000 
55,373,000 
. 112,445,000 
104,089,1)00 
111,578,000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 *. 


1920 




Index of firowtb, 1915-1920 (1915—1) 


4 


9 


u 







Volume of bvsiness transacted during the year. 





Bills dis- 
counted. 


Bills bought. 


United States 
securities 
bought. 


Total discount 

and 
open-market 


1915 


$10,875,000 

6,817,000 

237, 691, 000 

833,521,000 

1,555,597,000 

1,667,943,000 


$1,788^000 
8,191,000 
17,561,000 
14,690,000 
26,086,000 
17,174,000 


$2,152,000 
8» 362, 000 
11,187,000 
11,131,000 
31,792,000 
128,079,000 


$16,065,000 

25,367,000 

266,870,000 

850,342,000 

1,613,475,000 

1,813,196,000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth, 1915-1920 (1915-1).... 


153 


10 


60 


113 




Federal reserve 

notes issued 

by agent. 


Federal reserve 
notes re- 
deemed by 
agent. 


Currency re- 
ceived Irom 
member and 


Currency paid 
out to mem- 
ber and 
other banks. 


1915 


>$11,830,000 
16,090,000 
56,006,000 
79,900,000 
57,900,000 
72,570,000 


«$330,000 
4,855,000 
20,360,000 
17,466,000 
67,662,000 
65,000,000 






1916 






1917 






19l« 






1919 


$133,234,000 
184,098,000 


$103,168,000 
165,849,000 


1920 




Index of growth, 1915-1920 (1915-1).. 


6 


197 














Number 
of checks 
cleared. 


Amount 
of checks 
cleared. 


Traasactions 

throug'igold 

settlement 

fund. 


1915 






« $147, 960, 000 
676,433,000 

4, 099, 478u 000 


1916 






1917 


4,550,000 
12.065,000 
30,801,000 
54,756,000 


$j, 637, 781, 666 
7,552,840,000 
10,112,923,000 
12,669,535,000 


191K 


1919 •-- 


7,387^308,000 
10,429,318,000 


1920 .^ 






Truli>x of crowth. 1915-1920 (1915-1). . 








70 









1 Exclusive of certificates of indebtedness. 
sNov. 16, lOU, to Dec. 31, 1915. 

• Represents daily average for the period May 20, 1915 (date of first settlement), to Dec. 31, 1915, multi- 
piled by 365. 
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EXPENSES OF FEDERAL BESEBVE BANKS. 
Expenses of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 





Nov. 16 
to Dec. 
31,1914. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1929 


Salaries- 

Banlc^ oflfU^rs 


13,321 
3,234 

135 
138 

256 
2,066 


125,500 
31,681 

2,319 


$25,973 
40,223 

805 
•1,599 

1,974 

12,267 
10,575 


$37,782 
67,404 

1,419 
1,068 

1,035 

16,202 
13,118 


$68,045 
188,680 

5,609 

784 

1,028 

28,144 

17,996 

169 

6,936 

23.786 

25,370 

120,410 


$91,604 
453,258 

14,423 
11,098 

1,150 

54,885 

28,151 
646 
15,967 
36,366 
49,782 

160,701 


1.077 

79,307 
34 221 


Clerical staff 

Special ofHcers and 
watchmon 


All other 


Federal advisory council. 

governors* and Federal 

• reeerve agents' conferences. 

Directors' meetings, legal 
lees, officers' and clerks' 
traveling expenses, liie- 
inaorance and fidelity- 
bond premiums 

Assessments tor Federal Re- 
serve Board expenses 


1,742 

13,773 
'15,808 


Taxes an^ fire insurance 




4;217 
42,937 
47,046 
94,787 

238. S» 


Telephone and telegraph. . . 

Rent, light, heat, and power. 

Printing and stationery 

All other, including postage 
and insurance on mail, 
security and currency 
shipments, repairs aiul 
alterations, etc 


283 
1,294 
1,451 

« 15,996 


896 
9,486 
7,721 

13,365 


868 
9,618 
4,361 

16,399 


1,401 
11,939 
10,447 

45,987 




Total expenses of opera- 
tion 


28,164 


122,281 
13,805 


124,642 
20,436 


207,802 

91,187 
20,886 


486,950 

98,542 
67,017 


918,630 

131,339 

16,493 

65,327 
54.290 


1,514,11« 

97,477 
33,905 


Federal reserve currency (origi- 
nal cost, Including shipping 
charges) 


Miscellaneous charges, account 
note issues 




Taxes on Federal reserve bank 
note circulation 






5,791 
4,350 


S,42Z 

126.707 

2.33S 


Furniture and equipment 




6,000 


40,794 


46.710 


Bank premises 



















Total expenses 


28,164 


141,086 


165,219 


360,669 


689,228 


1.186,060 


1.857,9» 





> Total assessment for Federal Reserve Board expenses to Dec. 31. 1915. 
•Includes $14,612 expenses prior to Nov. 16, 1914. 

Current expenses of the Denver branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 



1918 » 



1919 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank ofl^cers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen 

All other •. 

Directors' meetings, legal fees. ofPcers' and clerks' travelinp expenses, li e- 

insurance and fidelity-bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Telephone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and eouipment 

All other, including postage and insurant on mail, security and currency 
shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 



Total current expenses.. 



16,671 

20,766 

2,236 



3,914 
77 
810 
2,700 
4,825 
11,430 

11.633 



$9,135 

53,546 

3,283 

1,323 

6,726 
83 
1,266 
4,800 
7,132 
8,238 

23,024 



$12,283 
93,560 
5.370 
3,147 

i.eo 

23} 
2.335 
5,593 
12,618 
8,n9 

27,00 



65,062 



118,556 



180,541 



^ Branch opened for business Jan 14, 1918. 
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Current expenses of the Oklahoma City branch of the Federal Reserve Bank o/KanbOs Cityt 

1920.^ 
Salaries: 

Bank officers $5, 077 

Clerical staff 52, 048 

Special officers and watchmen 388 

All other 2,931 

Directors* meetings, legal fees, officers* and clerks' traveling expenses, life 

insurance, and fidelity bond premiunos 9, 907 

Taxes and fire insurance 242 

Telephone and telegraph 4, 712 

Rent, light, heat, and power 3, 050 

Printing and stationery 9, 361 

Furniture and equipment 52, 487 

All other, including postage and insurance on mail, security and currency 

shipments, repairs, and alterations, etc 16, 330 

Total current expenses 156, 533 

1 Branch opened lor business Aug. 2, 1920. 

Current expenses oj the Omaha Branch of the Pcdernl Beserve Bank of Kansas City* 



19171 



1918 



1919 



1920 



Salaries: 

BankoflQcers 

Clerical staff 

Special oflBcers and watchmen 

All other 

Directors' meetings, l^gal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling 

expenses, life insurance and fidelity bond premiums 

Taxes and fire Insurance 

Telephone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

Bank premises 

All other, including postage and Insurance on mail, security an a 
. currency shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 



12,567 

4,395 

260 

233 



190 
2,001 
1.051 

104 



•9,800 

25,088 

814 

3.294 

3,183 
92 
1,036 
6,386 
6,066 
ia084 



$13, 781 
83,756 
3,559 
2,577 

9.545 
284 
1,990 
6,909 
12,925 
17,698 



116,333 

179,452 

6,2.57 

8,221 

14,973 
2,979 
9,747 
4,549 
21,312 
28,267 



3.953 



13,004 



29,444 



53,702 



Total current expenses. 



15,443 I 78,847 



182,468 



345,792 



1 Branch opened for business Sept. 4, 1917. 



Exhibit D, Part 11. 



FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF DALLAS. 



Comparison of salaries paid to officers of the Federal resen^e bank as of Oct. /, 19St, with 
salaries paid to officers of three of the large national banks in Dallas as of Seft. 6j 1921. 

Annual salary. 

Governor *....... $18, 000 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 18,000 

Acting deputy governor 7, 500 

Cashier 9,000 

Assistant Federal reserve agent 6, 000 

Assistant cashier 6, 000 

General auditor 5, 000 

Assistant cashier 4, 500 

Leg^ counsel , 4, 200 

Assistant caehier 4, 200 

Do 4, 200 

Assistant general auditor 3, 600 

Assistant cashier 3, 600 

Do 3,600 

Do 3,?00 

Legal counsel , , 1, 200 
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Annual sahrj. 

Manager, El Paso branch. $6,000 

Cashier, El Paso branch 3, 600 

Afisifitant caehier, El Paso branch 2,400 

Assistant Federal reserve agent and auditor. El Pftso branch 2,700 

Manager, Houston branch 6,000 

Cashier, Houston branch 4,000 

Assistant cashier, Houston brancii 2,400 

Assistant Federal reserve i^nt and auditor, Houston branch 3, 300 

Total 132,300 

National banks in Dallas, 



Position. 


Annual salary. 


Bank A. 


BankB. 


Banka 


chfUnpftp ..... . 






Ml 000 


President 


$15,000 
25,000 
15,000 
15^000 
12,500 
6,000 

6^000 
53; 800 


"t2%666* 
1%SOO 
7,000 
7^000 
6^000 
6^000 


■ is 


Vice_pre8ident 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 




D*. 




Do 




Other officers 


40^000 


27,«0 




Total 


153,300 


103.500 


85,180 





SUMMARY. 





Number 

of 
officers. 


Ainualsahrta, 




Total. 


ATflnffB. 


Federal reserve bank 


24 
16 
14 
9 


sia^soo 

153,300 
108,500 
88^100 


K.5I2 


Bank A 


h 


'Pfink-R 


Hfttifc- C. 


«i*» 





Index of growth in number of officers and employees, in their aggregate salaries, and in 

bttsiness of the bank. 

{1915-1.] 





Personnel. 


Assets and 
liabUities. 


VohunecrfbosiiiiB. 


Year. 


Officers. 


Officers and 
employees. 


Earning 
assets. 


Federal 
reserve 
note cir- 
culation. 


Discount 
and open- 
market 

ti^. 


Odd 
settle- 
meot 
fkmd. 




Number. 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


1916 


1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 


1 

2 

5 

13 

16 

20 


1 
1 
3 
8 
10 
13 


1 
1 
5 
10 
13 
14 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
5 


1 
2 
23 
45 
53 


J 


1916 


} 


1917 


IS 


1918 


SO 


1919 


44 


1920 


83 
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Dec. 31- 


» 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Officers: 

Chainnan and Federal reserve agent 

Governor 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
3 


1 

1 
1 
7 


1 

1 
1 
14 


1 
1 
1 
16 


1 
1 


Deputy governor 




OtE^r officers 


21 






Total officers 


4 


5 


6 


10 


17 


19 


23 






Employees: 

Bimlring department 


11 
2 
2 
2 


12 
5 

27 
2 


31 
7 

39 
2 


113 
13 
86 
5 


165 
23 

173 
16 


120 
32 

180 
20 
36 
78 

119 


124 




27 


Tran^t nepftrtment 


168 


Federal reserve agent's department 

Auditing department 


21 
34 


Fiscal agency department 






75 
10 


162 
14 


89 
22 


58 


General" ...'....1 


10 


12 


200 






Total emolovees 


27 


58 


164 


393 


488 


594 


632 






Total officers and emolovees 


31 

7 


63 
12 


170 

27 


403 
39 


505 
29 


613 
31 


655 


Average number of employees per officer 


27 



Salaries of officers and employees. 



Dec. 31— 



1915 



1916 1917 



1918 



1919 1920 



r^'j 



Officers: 

Chairman and 
reserve agent... 

Governor 

Deputy governor. 
Other officers 



Federal 



$7,500 
10,000 
6,000 
5,000 



$9,000 
10,000 
6,000 
9,000 



$10,000 

12,000 

7,500 

12,200 



$10,000 
12,000 
8,400 
29,800 



$14,000 
15,000 
10,000 
52,800 



$18,000 
18,000 
12,000 
64,000 



$18,000 
18,000 



88,800 



Total (bonus excluded). . 

Employees: 

Banking department 

Bookkeeping department. . 

Traasit deputment 

Federal reserve agent's de- 
partment 

Auditing department 

Fiscal agency department. 
General 



28.500 



34.000 I 41.700 



60.200 



91.800 



112.000 



124.800 



17,140 
1,620 
2,100 

7,400 



17,760 
5,100 
20,780 

3,700 



9,060 



11,680 



39,300 

6,360 

33,140 

3,700 



136,200 
12,840 
74,400 

10,860 



60,690 
7.580* 



191,104 
10,900 



Total (Ixmus excluded). . . 

Total officers and em- 

plovees 

Average salary payable to- 
All officers 

Officers other than chair- 
man and Federal reserve 
agent, governor, and dep- 
uty governor , 

Employees 



37.320 



59.000 I 150.770 



436.364 



65,820 
7,125 

5,000 



93,000 
6,800 



4,500 
1,017 



192,470 
6,050 



4,066 
919 



496,564 
6,020 



4,256 
1,110 



202,460 
24,780 
178,000 

25,260 



118,260 
21,000 



151,018 
36,370 
226,973 

50,342 
45,908 
120,475 
123,704 



569.760 I 754.790 



661,560 
5,400 



3,771 
1,168 



866,790 
5,806 



4,000 
1,270 



105,700 
38,550 
222,490 

52,980 

63,060 

90,480 

251,330 



914.590 



,039,390 
5,426 



4,229 
1,447 



Extra compensation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas for the years 1917-1991. 



[Salaries shown are annual salaries. 



Per cent of extra compensation based on actual salary received during 
period.] 



Per 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1917: cent. 

Leas than $1,500 15 

$1,500 to $4,000 10 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918: 

Up to $1,500 20 

$1,501 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $5,000 10 

S. Doc. 75, 67-1 7 



Per 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1919: cent. 

Upto$l,500 20 

$1,501 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $6,400 10 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1920: 

Up to $1,500 20 

$1,501 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $5,000 10 
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Total cash 
reserves. 


BUIs dis- 
counted. 


Bills bought. 


Total eamii^ 
assets. 


1915 


924,875,000 
42,717,000 
65,292,000 
38,768,000 
59,411,000 
45,538,000 


94,957,000 
831,000 
8,740,000 
45,525^000 
58,316,000 
70,696,000 




95,899^000 


1916 


92,202,000 
14^140^000 
S; 148. 000 
6,421,000 
247,000 


8,193,000 


1917 •- 


29^638,000 
56.361000 


1918 


1919 


TT^^on 


1920 


83,222,000 




Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915- 1) 


2 


14 




14 










Capital and 
surplus. 


Gross deposits. 


Fedenlnsem 

notes In 
diculatiOD. 


1915 


92,753,000 
2,696,000 
2,795,000 
3,746,000 
6,451,000 

10^132,000 


914,975,000 
33,528,000 
60,530,000 
50,204,000 

107,662,000 
76,460,000 


914,726.000 


1916 


23.5891000 


1917 


46,7Kt,000 


1918 


59,2^.000 


1919 


74,930,000 


1920 


79^453,000 






Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 


4 


5 


5 







Volume of business transacted during the year. 





BiUs dis- 
counted. 


Bills bou^t. 


United States 
securities 
bought. 


Total dlacoant 
and opm mar- 
ket operatioos. 


1915 


926,757,000 

18.512,000 

52,052,000 

687,678,000 

1,224,946,000 

1,280,178,000 




9870,000 
4,163,000 
» 1,395, 000 
22,663,000 
19,413,000 
176,704,000 


927,703,000 


1916 


93,543,000 
9,744,000 
25,024,000 
12,415,000 
8,348,000 


21371,000 


1917 


63.883,000 


1918 


635,747.000 


1919 


1,2!», 774,000 


1920 


1,465,230^000 






Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915=1) 


48 




203 


s 








Federal 

reserve notes 

issued by 

agents. 


Federal 
reserve notes 
redeemed by 

agents. 


Currency 
received from 
member and 
other banks. 


Currency 

paid oat to 

member and 

other banks. 


1915 


•« 916, 180, 000 
22,079,000 
40,086,000 
40,795,000 
55,730,000 
69,245,000 


«91,085,000 
13,461,000 
16,132,000 
28,017,000 
37,581,000 
63. 135. 000 






1916 






1917 






1918 






1919 


975,788,000 
159,382,000 


9»4,71S,0n0 


1920 


126.741,000 








Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915- 1) 


4 


61 














Number of 
checks cleared. 


Amoimt of 
diecks cleared. 


Transactions 

through goM 

settlement 

fund. 


1915 . 






•9112,672.000 


1916 






345,940,000 


1917 


3,717,000 
6,323,000 
14,149,000 
29, 38a 000 


9990^202,000 
2,741,224,000 

71307,341,000 


1,300,820,000 


1918 


2^2^990^000 


1919 


4,922,61^000 


1920 


^ lot; 179. 000 






Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915-1) 






6 











^ Exclusive of certificates of indebtedness. 
« Nov. 16, 1914 to Dec. 31, 1915. 

* Represents daily average for the period May 20, 1915 (date of first settlement), to Dec. 31, 1915, moltf 
plied by 365. 
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Nov. 16 
to Dec. 
31, 1914. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Expenses or operation: 
Salaries- 
Bank officers 


$4,125 
2,807 

1 
116 


$32,373 
26,255 

1,146 
1,806 

2,080 

14,292 
1 15,675 


$33,942 
37,885 

1,771 
2,835 

2,668 

8,514 
9,665 


$43,220 
67,232 

2,762 
3,636 

756 

11,727 

11,439 
1,212 
1,606 
1,708 

17,104 

32. 512 


$68,514 
170, 134 

4,314 
5,464 

2,548 

25,188 

15,223 
1,211 

11,551 
3,072 

25,072 

73,809 


$87,212 
390,993 

6,363 
11,883 

1,889 

34,733 

20,362 
1,746 

24,961 
8,891 

41,009 

145,500 


$117,768 


Clerical staff 


649,100 


watchmen 


20,177 


AU other 


89,456 


Federal advisory council, 
governors' and Federal re- 
serve agents' conferences. . 


1,115 


Directors^ meetinra, legal 
fees, officers' and clerks' 
traveling expenses, life- 
insurance and fidelity- 
bond premiums 

Assessments for Federal Re- 
serve Board expenses 


1,952 


71,070 
21,695 


Taxes and fire insurance 




3,476 


Telephone and telegraph. . . 

Rent, light, heat, and power. 

Printing and stationery 

All other, including postage 
and insurance on mail, se- 
curity, and currency snip- 
ments, repairs and altera- 
tions, etc 


97 
1,258 
4,296 

« 15, 577 


927 
8,583 
5,116 

11,786 


1,629 
1,378 
2,900 

24,102 


60,838 
21,800 
67,998 

236,735 








Total expenses of op- 
eration 


30,319 


120,039 
18,920 


127,289 
14,443 


194,914 
30,911 


406,130 
82,730 


775,542 

85,719 

8,028 

42,829 
70,718 


1,311,228 
86,514 


Federal reserve currency (orig- 
inal cost, including shipping 
changes) 


Mis^ianeous charges, account 
note issues 




22,825 


Taxes on Federal reserve bank 
note circulation 






1,566 
9,528 






46,397 


Furniture and equipment 






35,171 


52,758 
4,806 


82,88') 


Bank premises 














'■•( 






Total expenses 


30,319 


138,959 


152,826 


260,996 


546,424 


982,836 


1,540,847 



1 Total assessment for Federal Reserve Board expenses to Dec. 31, 1915. 
s Includes $14,556 expenses prior to Nov. 16, 1914. 

Current expenses of the El Paso branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 



19181 



1919 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen 

All other 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling expe:ise>, life- 
insurance and ndelity-bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance 

'Telephone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and eauipment 

All other— Including postage and Insurance on mail, security, and currency 
shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 

Total current expenses 

1 Branch opened for business June 17, 1918. 



$6,650 

16,098 

670 



2,599 

61 

470 

188 

5,072 

20,163 

9,108 



61,472 



$12,338 

49,494 

191 

732 

4,692 
61 
1,726 
1,226 
6,064 
3,793 

19,776 



100,093 



$15,904 

65,183 

3,810 

4,456 

8,200 
1,292 

16, 141 
1,877 
8,403 

15,385 

33,009 



173, 65D 
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Citrrent expenses of the Houston branch of the Federal Reserve Bank o/DaUas. 



Salaries: 

BankofBoers 

Clerical staff 

Special offloers and watchmen 

All other 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling expenses, life-insurance 

and fidelity-bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Telephone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

All other, Induding postage and Instuance on mail, security, and currency shipments, 
r^Mirs and alterations, etc 

Total current expenses 121,157 



$13,«51 
«5,J79 

5,457 




1 Branch opened for business Aug. 4, 1919. 

Exhibit D, Part 12. 

federal reserve bank of san francisco. 

Comparison of salaries paid to officers of the Federal reserve bank as of OH. 1, 1921, trilik 
salaries paia to officers of three of the large national banks in San Francisco as of Sept. 6, 

19gl. 

Annual salaiy. 

Governor $24,000 

Chainnan and Federal reserve agent 24, 000 

Deputy governor 15, GOO 

Afieistant Federal reserve agent and chief examiner 12, 000 

Assistant deputy governor 12, 000 

Do 10,000 

Cashier 7,000 

Assistant cashier 5, 500 

Assistant Federal reserve agent 5, 100 

Assistant cashier 4, SOO 

Do 4, 800 

Do 4,500 

Do 4,500 

Do 4, 000 

Do 3,600 

Do 3.300 

Do 3,300 

Manager, Los Angeles branch 8, 000 

Assistant manager, Los Angeles branch 4, 200 

Assistant cashier, I.os Angeles branch 4, 000 

Acting assistant cashier, Los Angeles branch 2, 700 

Manager, Portland branch 6, 000 

Assistant manager, Portland branch 4, 000 

Assistant cashier, Portland branch 2, 880 

Manager, Salt Lake City branch 8, 000 

Assistant manager, Salt Lake City branch 4, 500 

Assistant cashier, Salt Lake City branch 3, 600 

Do 3,300 

Manager, Seattle branch 6, 000 

Assistant manager, Seattle branch 3, 3O0 

Acting assistant cashier, Seattle branch 3, 000 

Manager, Spokane branch 5, 000 

Assistant manager, Spokane branch 4, 500 

Assistant cashier, Spokane branch 3, 300 

Acting assistant cashier, Spokane branch 2, 400 

Total 226,080 
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Position. 


Annual salary. 




Bank A. 


BankB. 


BankC. 


nhaf nnan of hoAn) and president ,.rr.,, ,,.,., ^,^-^^.^,, 






$50,000 


President * 


150,000 
18,000 
18,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 


$28,000 
15,000 
15,000 

9,000 

9,000 

7,200 

36,900 


Vice nresident 


30,000 


vicej^ioent.............. ............ ...^ 


15,000 


Do 


13,200 
12.400 


Do ". 


Do 




Do 




Do 






Other officers 


64,800 


36,100 




Total 


186,800 


148,100 


155,700 







SUMMARY. 





Number 
of officers. 


Annual salaries. 




Total. 


Average. 


Federal reserve bank 


36 
17 
15 
11 


$226,080 
186,800 
148,100 
155,700 


$6,450 
10,988 
9,873 


Bank A 


Bankn , , '. , 


BankC 


14,155 





Index of growth in number of officers and employees, in their aggregate salaries^ and in 

btisiness of the bank.. 



[1915-1.] 





Personnel. 


Assets and UabiU- 
ties. 


V<dume of business. 


Year. 


Officers. 


Officers and 
employees. 


Earning 
assets. 


Federal 
reserve 

note 
circula- 
tion. 


Discount 
and open- 
market 

tiona. 


Gold 
settle- 
ment 
fund. 




Number. 


Salaries. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


1915 


1 
1 
3 
5 
6 
8 


1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


1 
3 
12 
24 
26 
51 


1 
1 
6 
11 
13 
26 


1 
7 
19 
50 
78 
93 


1 
3 
13 
41 
47 
53 


1 

3 

11 

80 

168 

263 


1 


1916 


3 


1917 


26 


1918 


42 


1919 


60 


1920 


74 







Number of officers and employees. 





Dec. 31- 


Julv 1, 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921.' 


Officers: 

Chairman and Federal reserve agent 

Governor 


1 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
9 


1 
1 
I 
17 


1 

1 

1 

22 


1 

1 

1 

28 


1 
1 


Deputy governor 


1 


Other ofBcers 


31 






Total officers 


4 


5 

1 


12 


20 


25 


31 


34 
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Number of officers and employees — Continued. 









Dec. 


31- 






Julyl, 
1921. 




1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1020 


Employees: 

Banking department 


10 
2 

1 
. 3 


31 
5 

15 
2 


77 
17 
31 
3 


157 
27 
64 
10 


176 
83 

100 
18 
33 

120 
53 


420 
54 

250 
23 
53 
183 
100 


5?9 


BookkeeDinsT deoartment 


52 


Transit department 


216 


Federal reserve agent's department 

Auditing denartment 


61 


Fiscal aeencv deoartment 






122 
11 


207 
46 


206 


OeneraL 


2 


4 


122 






Total employees 


18 


57 


261 


511 


542 


1,101 


I,3M 






Total officers and employees 


22 
5 


62 
11 


273 
22 


531 
26 


567 
22 


,m 


1,33S 


Average number of employees per officer 


» 



Salaries of officers and employees. 





Dec. 31- 


Julyl, 




1915 


1016 


1917 


1918 


1010 


1920 


1021 


Officers: 

Chairman and Federal re- 
serve asent ........ 


312,000 
15,000 
6,000 
4,200 


$12,000 
15,000 
5,000 
7,200 


314,000 
18,000 
10,000 
29,500 


314,000 
18,000 
10,000 
58,280 


$18,000 
18,000 
10,000 
08,000 


$34,000 
24,000 
12,000 

113,020 


$24,000 


QavemoT. 


24,000 


Deoutv Eovernor 


15,000 


Other officers 


151,180 






Total (bonus excluded). . . 


37,200 


39,200 


71,500 


100,280 


144,000 


173,020 


214,480 


Banking department 

Bookkeeping department. . . 
Transit department 


14,820 

2,520 

780 

7,000 


30,230 
4,620 
11,640 

1,620 


101,046 
18,240 
28,740 

3,420 


190,560 
30,960 
62,040 

16,224 


237,380 
40,740 
108,720 

43,460 
49,900 
128,340 
79,000 


581,502 
71,340 
305,760 

50,780 
88,380 
245,280 
152,100 


887, on 

76,380 
326,100 


Federal reserve agent's de- 
partment 


06.380 


Auditing deoartment 


112,800 


Fiscal asencv denartment. . 






146,100 
980 


253,140 
72,020 


288,740 


GeneraL 


1,800 


4,620 


105,600 






Total (bonus excluded). . . 


26,920 


52,730 


298,526 


626,744 


687,540 


1,504,232 


1,082,040 


Total, officers and em- 

plovees ^.. 

Average salary payable to- 
All officers 


64,120 
9,300 

4,200 
1,496 


91,930 
7,840 

3,600 
925 


370,026 
5,058 

3,278 
1,144 


727,024 
5,014 

3,428 
1,227 


831,540 
5,760 

4,455 
i;268 


1,677,252 
5,581 

4,036 
i;386 


2,197,420 
6, JOS 


Officers other than chair- 
man and Federal reserve 
agent, governor, and 
deputy governOTS 


4,88S 


Employees 


1,521 







Extra compensation paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for the years 

1916-1921. 

[Salaries shown are annual salaries. Per cent of extra compensation based on actual salary received 

during period.] 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1916: 

One-half of 1 month's salary to all officers and employees up to deputy 
governor, who have been in service 1 year or more; one-fourth of 1 month's 
salary to those employed 6 months but lees than a year; one-eighth of 1 
month's salary to thoee in eervice over 3 montlis but less than 6 months. 

Minimum payment to any employee $10 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1917: . Perowit 

Less than $1,500 15 

$1,500 to $6,000 10 
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Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918: Per cent. 

Up to $1,500 20 

$1,501 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $5,000 10 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1918: 

Up to $1,500 20 

$1,501 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $5,000 10 

July 1 to Dec. 31, 1919: 

Up to $1,800 25 

$1,801 to $3,000 20 

$3,001 to $5,000 15 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1920: 

Up to $1,800 25 

$1,801 to $3,000 20 

$3,001 to $5,000 15 

July 1 to Dec. 31, 1920: 

Up to $1,800 20 

$1,801 to $3,000 15 

$3,001 to $5,000 10 

Jan. 1 to June 30, 1921: 

Up to $1,800 15 

Principal asset and liabilily Hems at end of year. 





Total cash 
reserves. 


Bills dis- 
counted. 


Bills bought. 


Total earning 
assets. 


1915 


S20,540,000 
35,894,000 
94,427,000 
151,491,000 
184,539,000 
183,095,000 


>450,000 
251,000 
25,780,000 
78,759,000 
73,896,000 
167,598,000 


1652,000 
12,462,000 
17,082,000 
36,280,000 
102,558,000 
46,798,000 


92,448,000 
16,584,000 
46,818,000 
123,224,000 
190^930,000 
227,514,000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915- 1) 


9 


372 


72 


93 




Capital and 
surplus. 


Gross deposits. 


Federal reserve 
notes in > 
circulation. 


1915 . . 


13,942,000 
3,929,000 
4,162,000 
5,861,000 
13,289,000 
21,121,000 


$17,568,000 
44,506,000 
88,650,000 
95,366,000 
162,446,000 
157,955,000 


$5,149,000 
13,137,000 
67,744,000 
212,245,000 
242,462,000 
272,463,000 


1916 


1917 ... 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth 1915-1920 (1915- 1) 


5 


9 


53 







Volume of btusiness transacted during the year. 





Bills dis- . 
counted. 


Bills bought 


U. 8. securities 
bought. 


Total discount 
and open-mar- 
ket operations. 


1916 


$7,288,000 

1,973,000 

102,C81,000 

941,441,000 

1,951,062,000 

2,965,647,000 


$3,230,000 
32,776,000 
48,017,000 
150,654,000 
345,827,000 
364,845,000 


$1,010,000 
2,624,000 
» 2, 143, 000 
66,654,000 
116,699,000 
445,745,000 


$14,335,000 
43,336,000 

153,927,000 
1,148,749,000 
2,413,588,000 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


19aD 


3,776,237,000 




Index of growth, 1915-1920 (1915-1). . . . 


407 


113 


441 


363 



> Exclusive of certificates of indebtedness. 
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Volume of huHnest 


transacted during the year — Contmued. 






Federal reserve 

notes issued 

by agent. 


Federal reserve 

notes redeemed 

by agent. 


Currency re- 
ceived from 
member and 


Currency paid 

out to member 

and other 

banks. 


1915 


186,760,000 
12.840,000 
66,820,000 
105,380,000 
186,330,000 
181,970,000 


18310,000 
4,509,000 
4,503,000 
13,240,000 
135,544,000 
148,850,000 






1916 






1917 






1918 






1919 


8225,094,000 
378.750.000 


$215,561,000 
496,819,000 


1920 








Index of growth, 1915-1920 (1915- 1) . . . . 


27 


480 














Number of 
checks cleared. 


Amount of 
checks cleared. 


Trsnaactkma 

through gokl 

settlement 

fund. 


1915 






> $90, 039, 000 
245,511,000 
2,339,177,000 
3.746,196,800 
5,366,082,000 
6,703,541,000 


1916 






1917 


3,047,000 

9,116,000 

16,209,000 

80,218,000 


$2,050,361,000 
4,763,965,000 
7,306,341,000 
8,668,670,000 


1918 


1919 


1920 




Index of growth, 1915-1920(1915-1) 






74 











1 Nov. 16, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1915. 

s Represents daily average for the period May 20, 1915 (date of first settlement), to Dec 31, 1915, i 

Expenses of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 





Nov. 16 to 

Dec. 31, 

1914. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1019 


1990 


Expenses of operation: 
Salaries — 

Bank officers 


$5,133 
5,543 

7 


$40,760 
24,032 

113 


841,208 
33,553 

123 


856,657 
85,813 

434 
160 

1,309 

12,553 

16,560 
104 
4,996 
15,249 
23,484 

50,222 


$94,605 
287,608 

1,505 
1,117 

8.998 

32,242 

22,277 
7 768 
16,575 
21,266 
50;933 

236,983 


$136,807 
491,627 

13,757 
19,005 

6,197 

47,787 

33,790 
5,672 

32,841 
9^108 

88,080 

163,028 


8188,017 
1,018,813 


Clerieal staff 


Special officers and 
watchmen 


33.150 


All others 


88,691 
4,372 

84,»4 
45,964 


Federal advisory council, 
governors' and Federal 
reserve agents' confer- 
ences 


301 
1,784 


4,267 

3,791 
121,688 


4,160 

7,062 
13,786 


Directors' meetinss, legal 
Jms, officers' and clerks' 
traveling expenses, life- 
insurance and fidelity- 
bond premiums 

Assessments for Federal Re- 
serve Board exi>enaes 


Taxes and fire Insurance 




8,222 


Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

All other, including postoes 
and insurance on mall, 
security and currency 
shipments, repairs and 


186 

2,460 

879 

« 21,723 


610 
15,916 
4,875 

6,988 


973 
12,164 
8,472 

20,837 


n,o» 

80,400 
178;4» 

283,361 






Total expenses of op- 
eration 


38,016 


123,030 
7,273 


142,388 

49,031 
981 


267,541 

34,996 
8,077 


776,977 

238,746 
9,678 


1,047,683 

187,486 

28,411 

35,400 
119,671 
is; 004 


1,903,554 
219,396 


Federal reserve currency (origi- 
nal cost, inohiding shipping 
c^harpw) 


Hiscel&neous charges, account 
note issues 




40,600 


Taxes on Federal reserve bank 
note circulation 






46,381 


Furniture and equipment 






12,589 


28,142 


45,169 


202,751 


^enk premines 






















Total expenses 


38,016 


130,303 


204,989 


338,758 


1,070,570 


1,431,755 2.502.586 









1 Totol assessmsnt for Federal Reserve Board expenses to Dec. 31, 1915. 
« Includes $19,809 expanses prior to Nov. 16, 1914. 
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Current expenses of the Los Angeles Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 

19t0fi 
Salaries: 

Bank officers $12,133 

Clerical staff 207,102 

Special officers and watchmen 7, 460 

Another 2,518 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers* and clerks' traveling expenoes, life 

insurance and fidelity bond premiums 6, 874 

Taxes and fire in^rorance 557 

Telephone and telegraph 10, 485 

Rent, light, heat^ and power 12, 964 

Printing and stationery 28, 118 

Furniture and equipment 68, 962 

Bank premises 

All otner, including postage and insurance on mail, security and currency 
shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 68, 581 

Total current expenses 425, 734 

Current expenses of the Portland branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 



1M7» 



1918 



1919 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Bpedal fflcera and watchmen 

All other 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling 

expenses, life-insurance and fidelity-bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Telephone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

All otiier, including postage and insurance on mail, security and 
currency shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 



11,617 

3,544 

10 



M6 



|6,24d 

21,8S7 

62 

38 

1,739 



186 

903 

2,352 



1,664 



2,080 
3,638 
4,154 
2,570 

18,065 



19,037 

40,155 

1,343 

1,335 

2,500 
23 
3,400 
3,781 
7,885 
3,990 

13,937 



111,542 
71,498 
1,761 
2,990 

2,715 



8,525 
3,845 
9,374 
13,802 

17,635 



Total current expenses. . 



10,292 



65,478 



87,395 



143,687 



1 Branch opened for business Oct. 1, 1917. 
> Credit. 

Current expenses of the Salt Lake City branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 



19181 



1919 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen 

All other 

Directors' meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling expenses, life- 
insurance and fidelity-bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Teleidkone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

All other, inohiding postage and insurance on mail, security and currency 
shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 

Total oonent expenses 

1 Branch open for business Apr. 1, 1918. 
• Bnnoh opened for business Jan. 2, 1920. 



»4,986 

34,056 

907 

317 

1,572 

44 

811 

3,580 

5,942 

20,237 

12,984 



86,436 



110,745 

74,403 

826 

1,505 

2,373 



4,874 

7,337 

10,489 

9,666 

17,874 



140,182 



116,335 

151,023 

3,584 

4,736 

5,081 

56 

11,920 

9,798 
23,802 
33,581 

20,694 



280,700 
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Current expenses of the Seattle branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 



10171 



1918 



1910 



1930 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen 

Another 

Directors* meetings, legal fees, officers' and clerks' traveling 

expenses, life-insurance and fidelity-bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Telephone and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Prin ting and stationery 

Furniture and equipment 

All other, including postage and insurance on mail, security and 
currency shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 



$1,882 
5,207 

77 



222 



$7,902 

24,388 

157 

72 

8,832 



$10,290 

46,416 

1,640 

771 

?.«)7 



367 
1,129 
1,927 



3,457 



2,109 
3,900 
3,421 
3,850 

14,552 



3.453 
4,099 
7,218 
8,360 

23,699 



$12, 8K 

8^,983 
3,73* 
1,7» 

3,«63 

94 

7,430 

5,044 

12,500 

15,438 



Total current expenses 14,268 



64,192 



107,553 



171,5 



1 Branch opened for business Sept. 19, 1917. 
Current expenses of the Spokane branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francvico. 



1917 » 



1918 



1919 



1920 



Salaries: 

Bank officers 

Clerical staff 

Special officers and watchmen 

All other 

Directors' meetings, legal fee.s officers' and clerks' traveling 

expenses, life-insurance and ndelity-bond premiums 

Taxes and fire insurance 

Teleph one and telegraph 

Rent, light, heat, and power 

Printing and stationery , 

Furmture and equipment 

All other, including postage and insurance on mail, security 
and currency shipments, repairs and alterations, etc 



I 



$2,694 

7,011 

. 224 

160 

1,549 

64 

559 

2,116 

2,299 



$6,412 

25,474 

120 

300 

1,729 



$11,249 

46,540 

681 

1,050 

2,537 



Total current expenses. 



2,989 



2,238 
4,169 
3,807 
3,540 

6,986 



3,624 
5,637 
7,024 
10,749 

14,130 



19,665 



54,775 



112,221 



$12,519 
78^9n 
2,003 
2; 177 

3,006 
209 
7,788 
6,036 
lO^OTV 
11,147 

14,000 



148,081 



I Branch opened for business July 26, 1917. 

Exhibit E. 

October 11, 1921. 
Hon. Sydney Anderson, 

Chairman Joint Commission of Agricultural Inmiiry^ 

United States Congress. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: In the record of the stetements made by a former Comp- 
troller of the Currency and ex officio member of the Federal Reserve Board lo tie 
commission on Aug:ust 2 and 3, there are included two addresses made by him, one 
in Washington on April 15, 1921, and the other in Aueusta, Ga., on July 14, 1921, in 
which certain allegations are made reflecting upon the intelligence and efficiency, 
and, by innuendo, upon the probity of members of the Federal Reserve Board . Other 
statements with which the board takes issue appear in various communications to 
the board which the former comptroller introduced in his testimony. 

Manv of these allegations are so trivial and irrelevant as to be unworthv of notice, 
and others, particularly those which relate to credit policies, it is believe<f have been 
fully answered in the statements made by Gov. Strong and myself before your com- 
mission on August 4 and subseauent days, and in letters whichhave been intitxluced 
in the record. Having in mina the desire of the commission to assemble as promptly 
as possible facts more directlv related to the purposes for which it was organized, I 
did not deem it opportune wnen I was before the commission to take up ita time in 
answering the general charges made by the former comptroller that the board had 
approved or permitted reckless waste of money in the operations of the Federal 
reserve banks, particularly with respect to the building of the Federal Reser\'e Bank 
of New York, now in course of construction, and to the salaries paid to the officers 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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In each annual report of the Federal Reserve Board to Congress an exhibit has been 
made of the number of officers and employees of all Fedewd reserve banks and of 
their salaries. 

In its annual report for the year 1918, the board called the attention of Congress 
to the necessity oi providing adequate quarters for the Federal reserve banks and 
reported purchases of building sites which had been made by 10 of the 12 banks. In 
each subseauent report a frank statement has been made to Congress of the progress 
of the building operations by the respective banks. 

When the Committees on Banking and Currency of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives were considering, early in the year 1919, the board's recommendation that 
section 7 of the Federal reserve act be amended by permitting the banks to create a 
maximiun surplus out of earnings equal to 100 per cent of their paid-in capital, in^ead 
of 40 per cent as previously provided, I called the attention of the committees to the 
fact that all Federal reserve banks would be obliged to construct their own buildings, 
as it was not practicable to lease adequate quarters and otherwise to provide suitable 
vaults for the custody of the large amounts of cash and securities hela by the banks. 
I called attention also to the large expenditures which would have to be made in these 
building operations, and urged that the banks be permitted to increase their surplus 
in order to reduce the proportion of fixed assets represented by the buildings to tneir 
capital account. The committees appeared to be impressed with this argument, for 
the act of March 3, 1919, went beyond the board's recommendations and provided that 
Federal reserve banks might create a surplus out of earnings equal to 100 per cent of 
their subscribed capital, plus 10 per cent of net earnings annually, after sucn a surplus 
had been created. 

As no criticism has been made to the commission by the former comptroller, however, 
of any of the Federal reserve bank buildings except that of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, it seems unnecessanr at this time to present further data relating to any 
of them except the one in New York. The board understands that the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has submitted to the commission a full state- 
ment regarding the building operations of that bank, every important detail of which 
has been submitted from time to time to the Federal Reserve Board. 

Since he appeared before the commission^ the former comptroller has given to the 
press a letter directing his criticism especially to the salaries paid to officers and 
employees of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and this letter has recently 
been inserted in the Congressional Record. 

Each Federal reserve bank is by law placed under the supervision and control of a 
board of directors who are authorized to appoint such officers and employees as are 
not otherwise provided for in the Federal reserve act and to define their duties. 
The law also requires that any compensation that may be provided by the board of 
directors of a Federal reserve bank for directors, officers, or employees shall be subject 
to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board. 

I transmit herewith copy of a letter, dated October 6, 1921, from the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in which he discusses not only the salaries of 
officers which have been specifically criticised by the former comptroller, with the 
exception of his own and that of the Federal reserve agent, but also the increase in 
the number of emploj^ees and in their compensation. The board has, in approving 
salaries and increases in salaries from time to time, been advised of all the racts set 
forth in this letter, and its approval of the salaries proposed by the directors has been 
based upon an appreciation of these facts. This letter contains a detailed rerview of 
the principles governing the salary policies of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
the approval of which by the members of the Federal Reserve Board is evidenced by 
their action in approving from time to time specific salaries and increases voted by 
the bank's directors. Inasmuch as Governor Strong's sense of propriety does not 
permit him to discuss in his letter the salaries paid the Federal reserve agent and 
nimself, particular reference will be made to these salaries in this communication. 

The Federal reserve agent is appointed by the Federal Reserve Board and his 
salary is fixed by the board. All otner officers and employees of the Federal reserve 
bank, except those in the Federal reserve agent's department, are appointed by the 
board of directors and the salaries fixed by them, subject to the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The officers of Federal reserve banks are not officers of the United States. They 
are private citizens, just as officers of national banks, which are, like Federal reserve 
banks, chartered under an act of Congress, are private citizens. 

The conduct of the business of a Federal reserve bank, and of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York especially, which is now the largest banking institution in the 
country, with transactions many times greater than those of the largest member banks, 
with great responsibilities to its member banks, to the public, and to the Treasury 
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of the United States, requires the services in executive and other capadLties of tnined 
officials and experts who will devote all of their time to the work of tne bank, not only 
in the ordinary routine but in the study of a great variety of technioJ subjects, and 
it is highly desirable that men be obtained who can always be relied upon to show 
good judgment and all other necessary qualifications. 

These officers are not permitted to engage in any other business or in political 
activities or to hold public office. Their service in the Federal reserve bank is not 
a stepping stone to a political career nor does it affoid means of outside financial profit 
It would be impossible to secure the services of competent and efficient officials for 
the Federal reserve banks were their salaries to be measured by the salaries paid io 
the political officers of the Government. 

In the former comptroller's letter, above referred to, and in his Augusta speech, 
which is a part of the record of the commission, he appears to take the position that ^e 
salary of a United States Senator is the standaid upon which salaries of Federal reea-ve 
bank officials should be based. He did not himself, however, while he was in office, 
observe this principle, but on the contrary recognized the fact that in order to obtain 
competent national bank examiners, who, by the way^ are officers of the Government, 
he would be obliged to pay regard to the technical skill and ability of these men and 
to what they could earn in the employ of private banking institutions and corporatioos. 

These examiners are appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and their salaries are fixed by the Fedend 
Reserve Board ''upon the recommendations of the Comptroller of the Currency." 
The board does not regard these salaries as excessive, and in what follows no such 
inference should be drawn. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1920 gives in one item (page 22, 
second volume) the total of the "expenses on account of the national bank exam- 
ining service, '^ which includes salaries and other expenses incurred in malrin^ exami- 
nations, including traveling expenses, but does not give any statement, eith^ in 
detail or in the aggregate, of salaries paid national-bank examiners. The report of the 
Federal Reserve Board for the same year, however, gives a complete detailed list of 
salaries paid national-bank examiners (pages 278-280). These salaries were initiated 
and recommended, in each instance, by the Comptroller of the Currency, just as 
salaries of Federal reserve bank officers and employees are initiated by the directors 
of the Federal reserve banks. 

The report shows that 10 examiners are paid salaries equal to or in excess of that of 
a United States Senator; that 1 examiner is paid a salarv in excess of that of 2 United 
States Senators; and that the aggr^te of salaries paid these 10 examiners is more than 
the salaries paid 13 United States Senators. It shows also that the total sidaries oi all 
national-bank examiners on the pay roll as of December 31, 1920, aggregate $637,900, 
an amount equal to the salaries of 85 United States Senators. In addition to this, 
during the year 1920, two national-bank examiners were, for a time, each paid a sdary 
at the rate of 130,000 per annum, an amoimt equal to that paid 4 United States Sena- 
tors, but it is only fair to state that these examiners were detailed to examine foreign 
branches of national banks and that these salaries were designed to cov^ ocean 
transportation and all traveling and living expenses while they were engaged in mak- 
ing tnese examinations abroad. 

l!lie foregoing comparisons are made merely to show the absurdity of attempting to 
draw conclusions from totally unrelated facts. 

In its annual report for 1918 the board said: 

" It is evident tnat the Federal reserve banks, in order to insure the proper conduct 
of their business and to protect the interests of the Government, the member banks, 
and the public, must employ men of exceptional experience and ability. Expe- 
rience has diown that the larger member banks are disposed to draw upon the Federal 
reserve banks for men to fill high official positions, and in ordw to retain the Bervices 
of officers who are constantly being tempted with outaide offers at high salaries it has 
become neceseary to recognize this competition. While the board has in no case 
approved salaries for Fedend reserve bank officers as high as those paid officers of simi- 
lar rank by the larger member banks in the various Federal reserve cities, it baa 
approved (Varies approximating the average salaries paid by the larger local banks. 
In the case of junior officers, h^s of divisions, and clerks, the board has recognized 
from the outset that the compensation paid them must be in line with that paid by 
the larger member banks. The board does not believe that the Federal reserve banki 
should become training schools for future officers of member banks. It feels, on the 
contrary, that sufficient inducements should be offered by the Federal reserve banlo 
to make service with them attractive as a career." 

During the past seven years four governors of Federal reserve banks have resigned 
in order to accept executive positions with other banking institutions at much higher 
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salaries, and the same is true with respect to a considerable number of deputy governors 
and junior officers. 

The board does not regard the salaries paid the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and tiie Federal reserve agent as bein^ excessive. No one who is 
familiar with the qualifications of these gentlemen, theur long experience in bank- 
ing, their established position in the banking community before the Federal reserve 
bank was organized, the ma^itude of their re8X)onsibiiitie6, and the opportunities 
which are constantly afforded them to make other and more profitable engagements, 
would assert for a moment that they are being paid more than they are worm. 

The only ouestion, therefore, to be considered is: Does the business of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York require the services, as its two senior officers, of men of 
their type? The board believes that it does, and it believes, furthermore, that it 
would be false economy to depend upon less able and experienced men. 

I am inclosing for the information of the conmiission copy of a letter from Governor 
Strong, which outlines the history of his connection with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. The statements made therein were already familiar to some memb^B 
of the board who have served continuously since 1914. 

The directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York voted in September, 1917, 
to increase the governor's salary from $30,000 to $50,000 per annimi, and the question 
of approval was considered by the Federal Reserve Board. Upon being informed, 
however, that Mr. Strong would not then accept this increase, and in view of the fact 
that the country was at war, the board took no action. The records of the Treasury 
Department win show what was done by the Liberty loan organization of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, under the leadership and supervision of Gov. Strong, in 
the placing of Government securities during ana after the war. In the prosecution 
of this work, in connection with his other duties, his health broke down and neces- 
sitated his absence from the bank during the ye^ 1920, to which reference is made in 
his letter. 

In December, 1918, the directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York again 
voted to increase the salary of Gov. Strong to $50,000 per annum. The following is 
an extract from the minutes of the meeting of the Federal Reserve Board on December 
14, 1918: 

** Present: The chairman (Mr. McAdoo), the governor, Mr. Strauss, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Hamlin, Mr. Williams, Mr. Broderick, secretary. 

**Mr. Strauss stated that he had reviewed the recommendations of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York of increases in salaries of and bonuses to its officers and 
employees, and submitted the following report, which was ordered spread upon the 
minutes of the meeting: 

(Here follows report of Mr. Strauss on a letter from Mr. George F. Peabody, deputy, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, on the 
subject of increased compensation for employees of the bank.) 

**The chairman expressed himself as neartily in accord with the principles pro- 
pounded by Mr. Strauss. He then explained to the board his views as to the prin- 
ciples that should be observed in determining compensation to officers of Fedeial 
reserve banks. He stated that his attitude had been tnat in the beginning and during 
the formative period of the system he advocated comparatively low salaries until the 
business of the banks could be established, and a fair measure obtained of their opera- 
tions and a more accurate realization reached of the dimensions of the problems and 
responsibilities of the banks' officers, adding that last year he had opposed an increase 
in the salary of the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York only because 
tfie country was at war. He said, now that the business of the banks had been well 
established and they were making large earnings for the Government, the time had 
come when the office of governor of a Federal reserve bank should command on its 
merits a fair and just compeasation, and that he would vote to fix the salary of the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York at $50,000 per annum, this salary 
to prevail not only for the present incumbent, but for his successors. The chairman 
stated it as his view that tne principle governing the fixing of salaries of officers of 
Federal reserve banks should oe that the salary be made sufficiently attractive to 
make a man willing to adopt the Federal reserve system as a permanent career having 
its rewards in the way of promotion like any other institution. He opposed the view 
that the office of heaa of a Federal reserve bank should be considered on a parity with 
high Government office, stating that heads of Federal reserve banks could not be said 
to enjoy that magnitude of power and prestige pertaining to high Government office, 
while tne bank officers were yet placed in a different position m)m those engaged in 
pnvate institutions in that they were affected by the mutations of public lire and 
controlled by a changing public board. 
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*'The chairmap stated that he had conferred with the Secretary of the Treasory- 
elect, Mr. Carter Glass, who concurred in the substance of the pnndplee recited by 
him, leaving it to the board, of course, to make, under such principles, reasonable 
adjustments of salaries throughout the system in its discretion. 

"The chairman stated as a further principle that the salary of a Federal reserve 
agent should be at least as high as that of any deputy governor of the Federal reeerve 
bank of which such agent may be chairman. 

*'Mr. Miller pointed out that the tremendous earnings of the Federal reserve bank? 
had accrued this year largely out of Government business, and asked the chairman if 
he had that factor in mind in expressing his opinion on the question. 

"The chairman replied that he did not think the percentage basis of earnings of 
banks is a fair guide lor the measure of comi>ensation to be paid, stating it as his judg- 
ment that the questions of salaries at the several banks should be dealt with each on 
its own merits with respect to the responsibility assimied by the governor when 
takii^ office. 

"Mr. Strauss stated that the board should not consider the earnings of a bank in 
fixing compensation; that at future periods it might well be the business of the banks 
not to make money. 

"The chairman concurred in this view, stating that it might be necessary' to operate 
a bank at a loss as a result of a general plan of combining the resoiures of aU banks as a 
common fund, in which event, the responsibilities of the governor of a bank forced to 
oi>erate at a loss would be even greater than when large earnings were accruing. He 
said the problem was to ascertain what is a just compensation, taking into conaidexa- 
tion Sill the elements of the problem — the size of the bank, the cost of living in the 
community, and the responsibility assumed by the chief executive officer of the 
bank. 

"Mr. Williams pointed out that there were certain governors of Federal reserve 
banks whom the board felt were not the strongest men lor their positions. 

"The chairman stated that if the board undertook the responsibility of keeping in 
office incompetent men as governors of Federal reserve banks the salaries of such 
governors should nevertheless have a relation to the responsibility assumed. 

* ' On motion, duly seconded, it was voted unanimously that the salary of the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for the ensuing year be approved if fixed at 
$60,000 per annum, and that the recommendations of the board of directors of the Feder- 
al Reserve Bank of New York, as submitted by Deputy Chairman Peabody in his letter 
of December 11, 1918, as modified in principles by the memorandum submitted by Mr. 
Strauss, above, be approved with the understanding that the board will re^•iew same 
in detail and make such adjustments as may be necessary at its meeting on Monday, 
December 16. 

"At this point the chairman (Mr. McAdoo) stated that it was necessary for him to 
withdraw from this, the last meeting of the Federal Reserve Board which he would 
attend, and expressed to the members of the board his appreciation of the work they 
had done diuring his incumbency of the office of chairman, stating that he would 
always have a keen interest in the personal welfare of members of the board, as wefi 
as in their official work.*' 

For the further information of the commission, and in order that it may better de- 
termine what weight, if an>r, should be given to the criticisms made by the former 
comptroller of the salaries paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, I transmit a 
memorandum made up from the minutes of the Federal Reserve Board showing the 
dates of the various meetings at which increases in salaries of officers and employees 
of the Feder \l Reserve Bank of New York were considered, and the vote of the comp- 
troller on these proposals. It will be noted that the minutes show that he voted 
affirmatively on 80 per cent of the salary increases, including those which h« now 
criticizes, that he did not vote against any of them, but was absent from meetings at 
which the other 20 per cent were considered. 

The board requests that this letter and the memorandum attached be made a part 
of the record of the commission. If the commission desires any further statement 
regarding any other allegation made by the former comptroller, which appears in tht; 
record, tne board will be pleased to fiirnish it without delay. 

In view of the fact that the allegations made by the former comptroller are a part (rf 
the official record of the commission and are being constantly reiterated by him, the 
board respectfully requests that the commission make public its findings regarding 
them. 

Very truly, yours, 

W. P. G. Hardinq, Governor, 
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Exhibit F. 

October 6, 1921. 

Dear Gov. Harding: Mr. John Skelton Williams, former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, in an address made in Augusta on July 14, 1921, printed in the Congressional 
Record under date of July 20, 1921, and printed on pages 36-48 of part 13 of the heai^ 
ings before the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, has made certain charges 
involving the salary policy of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. In an open 
letter dated September 12, 1921, published on the cover page of the Manufacturers' 
Record of September 22, 1921, he has enlarged upon those charges and has made cer- 
tain statements that are wholly inaccurate or purposely misleading. In a speech 
before the United States Senate on October 1, 1921, Senator Heflin introduced into 
the Congressional Record (see p. 6645 of the Oct. 3, 1921, issue) a complete copv of 
that letter, suggesting ''a clean-up of the high salary scandal at the reserve bank in 
New York,'* and intimating that tne Republican Party should ask for *'an immed ate 
investigation of this whole disgraceful affair," which he states was "permitted" by 
the Federal Reserve Board without protest by the Senate. 

All of the present salaries in effect at the }* ederal Reserve Bank of New York were 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board under the terms of the Federal reserve act, 
and in a general way they are, of coiu-se, familiar with the necessities for those increases. 
But for me convemence of the board, and for such disposition as it might deem proper, 
I wish to submit herewith a complete review of the conditions and circumstances 
upon which the salary policy of the bank has been based and to answer concretely 
the charges which have oeen made against increases heretofore granted. 

In brief, the criticisms may be summarized in theae two statements appearing in 
the Augusta speech just referred to, one, that *' the total pay roll of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York in the period of acute deflation from 1919 to 1920 actually increased 
$778,000 in that one year" and, two, that the salaries paid to all officers of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York in 1916 "aggregated $93,000, while the amount paid for 
officers' salaries for the same bank in 1920 was over $400,000." 

The letter appearing in the Manufacturers' Record, which is an elaboration of pre- 
vious critical statements, is printed on the cover pag^e of that paper and is directed 
solely as an attack against the Federal reserve bank in the matter of salaries. This 
letter has been distributed widely throughout the country. It is obviously Resigned 
to create a most incomplete and misleading picture, presenting in absolute terms the 
amounts of increase in the pay roll to officers and employees of the Federal reserve 
bank without relating those increases to the growth in the volume of work performed 
by that institution and without referring in any way to the general average of indi- 
vidual salaiiee or to other pertinent factors. I would like to discuss these matters 
in detail and on their merits. 

The statement is made that the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has been 
** distinctly extravagant" and that *' despite the reticence of the officials" he can give 
some facts and figures of interest to the readers of the periodical to which his letter 
was addressed. This inference that the Federal reserve bank has attempted improp- 
erly to conceal anything is wholly unfounded. There is not now, and never has been, 
any undue "reticence" on the part of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York con- 
cerning any of the details of its expense account, whether salaries or other items of 
expense. So far as salaries are concerned, and that seems to be the chief item on 
which his charge of extravagance is based, section 4 of the Federal reserve act pro- 
vides that "any compensation that may be provided by boards of directors of Federal 
reserve banks for directors, officers, or employees shall be subject to the approval of 
the Federal Reserve Board." Every increape in the salary of any officer or employee 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has been approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and it, in its annual report to Congress, under the caption "Personnel and Sala- 
ries," reviews the number of officers and employees of every Federal reserve bank 
for each year, reciting the amount of the salary received by the "chairman and Fed- 
eral reserve agent," the "governor," the "deputy governor," and "other officers," 
stating how many there are in each group where there are more than one, and giving 
the aggregate for each group. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult to understand how Mr. Williams, an 
ex officio member of the Federal Re^erv^e Board, whoee duty it was to approve of 
salaries of all officers of all Federal referse > ankp, and who, himfelf, approved of 
several different annual reports of the Federal Reeerve Board to ( ongrcFs, including 
the present form and method of reporting the falaries of the Federal reeerve banks, 
can now with honesty or fairness make the statement that there is "any 8ecrec>'' as 
to the salaries or compensation paid to the officers and other employees of the Federal 
reserve banks." If ne believed that there is any "secrecy" in the reports of the 
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Federal Reserve Board, it must be because he now regards as inadequate for his own 
private purposes reports which he himself approved when he was a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and which he apparently at that time thpu^t were sofB- 
dently frank and explicit for the purposes of Congress and the public. While it 
is true that the annual reports of the board to Congress do not now mention the names 
of the individual officers of the various Federal reserve banks, it is obvious that the 
reason for that is solely one of convenience and economy. There is suflicient data 
given in each annual report with respect to the salaries of those banks not only to 
furnish a very definite picture of salary payments as a whole, but also to form' the 
basis of an intislligent re(][uest for more detailed information on the part of any Member 
of Congress who may be interested in learning further details. The charge that there 
is any ''secrecy*' must, therefore, be disregarded both as an inaccurate critidfim of t 
practice which Mr. Williams himself was a party to for several years. It would be 
interesting to know how far as a member of the board he actually approved of the 
salary increases in the Federal reserve bank of New York which he now flaunts before 
the public as an example of extravagance and waste in the expenditure of ^diat he 
erroneously terms "public money. " 

But independently of his own action in all of these matters, it is the belief of the 
officers of the bank that the salaries paid by it have not been and are not now in 
excess of the value of the 'services rendered, and an examination of the records and 
statistics which have been prepared for and considered by the officers will, I believe, 
be determinative of the fact Uiat the salaries of both officers and employees of tiie 
Federal reserve bank have, on the whole, been much lower, rather than hi^ier, than 
the market for such ser vices in the city of New York. What are the facts? 

Employee*' salaries.— 'bii, Williams has said that the total payroll of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York '4n the period of acute deflation from 1919 to 1920 actually 
increased $778,000 in that one year.^* • It is needless to comment upon the inaccuracy 
of the statement that the period from 1919 to 1920, when the increase of $778,000 in the 
salary roll of the Federal Reserve Bank took place, was a period of ''acute deflation, " 
since it was at that time, in January of 1920, tnat prices were rising at their most rapid 
rate. An inspection of the chart hereto attached, indicating the trend of wholesale 
commodity prices in four countries, shows graphically how rapid was the rise in diese 
prices in the winter of 1919-20, when the increase in the salary roll to which Mr. 
Williams refers took place. The general index shows an increase from 207 per cent 
to 238 per cent of the prewar level between June, 1919, and December, 1919. So, 
also, the report of the National Industrial Conference Board on the cost of living in 
ijhe United States, and particularly the. report of the Department of Labor diowing 
the cost of living in the city of New York, which are attached hereto, show con- 
clusively that the ^eatest increase in living costs took place in the foil of 1919, when 
the index shows an increase in the city of New York of 17 per cent from 176 per cent 
in July, 1919, to 206 per cent on January 1, 1920. Furthermore, from the Istof January, 
1920, to the high point, in May, 1920, Uving costs increased still further by 7 per cent 
It seems, therefore, that the statement that has been made on numerous occasions, 
and which even as late as September 12, 1921^ was presented to the public in an open 
letter to Uie Manufacturers Record, concerning the great increase in the salan^ roll 
of the bank during what is called "the years of acute deflation from 1919 to 1920," 
is wholly misleading and obviously calculated to deceive the public as to the true 
state of facts. 

Furthermore, in all of the criticisms with reference to the increase in Uie bank's 
salary roll, no mention is made of the tremendous growth in the work of the bank 
during the p^od referred to. In considering the propriety of salary expenditures 
it is necessary to bear in mind these two factors, first, the relation of the numb^ of 
employees to the volume of business done, and second, the general average salary for 
eacn individual. If it can be demonstrated, as I believe the statistics and <£artB 
submitted herewith do demonstrate, that the bank's force has not increased out of 
proportion to the volume of work done, the only other question for consideration is 
whether the general average salary has increased out of proportion to the general wage 
scale in Uie same vicinity. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York was organized in November 1914. On 
January 1, 1915. the total number of employees (exclusive of officers) was 36; the total 
annual payroll (exclusive of officers) was $48,014; and the general average of all salaries 
paid was $1,334. Following is submitted a table showing the change in the number 
of employees at the bank, the total annual payroll, and the general average salary 
for the first of each year from 1915 to 1921, inclusive. 
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January 1— 


Number of 
employees. 


Total an- 
nual pay 


Average 

elusive of 
any bonus. 


1915 


36 

71 

164 

814 

3,630 

2,788 

2,734 


$48,014 

85,987 

160,460 

853,256 

3,007,550 

3,965,660 

4,066,783 


$1,334 
1,211 




1917 


978 


1918F. 


1,048 


1919 


1.144 


1930 


1,433 


1921 


1,484 







Note by Federal Reserve Board.— Figures given in the above table are based on the bank's records 
as of January 1 of each 3^ear and include the salary Increases effective as of January 1 and the changes in 
the number of employees effective as of the first of the year, whereas figures given in the Federal Reserve 
Board's statement represent the number of employees and their aggregate annual salaries as of December 
31 of each year before the above changes took place. Employees of the Buffalo branch are included in the 
board's flgives but not in the bank's figures. 

It will be observed from this table that while the salary roll as a whole has increased 
rapidly the increase is due principally to the large increase in the number of em- 
ployees on the bank's pay roll, an increase necessitated by the verj^ rapid fl;rowth in 
the bank's business from the shell of an organization in 1914 to what is now the largest 
bank in the United States, with over $1,500,000,000 in resources, doin^ billions of 
dollars of business a year, and frequently $1,000,000,000 in transactions in one day. 
I am submitting herewith for the information of tne board a table showing the growth 
in the bank ' s work during this period . Summarized , this table shows that the volume- 
of work done by the bant during the year 1920 was over 64 times what it was during 
the calendar year 1915. In spite, however, of this extraordinary increase in the 
volume of the work done by those departments of the bank in which it is possible to 
measure the volume of work, nevertneless the number of emplpyees in tnose same 
departments increased only 31 times between December 31, 1915, and December 31, 
1920, and only 38 times for the entire bank during the same period. Admitting that 
the total pay roll has not increased out of proportion to the work performed by the 
employees (in fact it is relatively many times less), the next question is whether the 
average individual salary is consistent with the general wage scale in the community. 
The figures heretofore presented indicate that the general averaee salary ^ on January 
1, 1915, was $1,334; on January 1, 1916, $1,211; on January 1, 1917, ^978; on January 
1, 1918, $1,048; on January 1, 1919, $1,144; on January 1, 1920, $1,433; and on January 
1, 1921^ $1,484. The figures covering the general average salary, graphically por- 
trayed m a chart submitted herewith, indicate that the increase in tne average salaiy ' 
of the i>ank*s employees was 8 per cent from January 1, 1915, to and including January 
1^ 1920, when the increafie of $665,321 in the employees' salary roll; to which Mr. 
Williams refers, was made. It was then that the first large increase ($240) in the 
average salaries of the Federal reserve bank employees took place. 

What was the justification for this increase? It became apparent to the officers 
of the bank during the latter part of 1919 that the financial distress of many of the 
clerks was very acute. Many requests had been received from the employees for 
salarv increases and, upon investigation, it was found that in most cases accumu- 
lated savings had been exhausted; many employees had conti-acted necessarv debts 
and were unable to pay them; and some could not afford to buy requisite clothing 
and food. The conditions disclosed by this investigation were such as to constitute 
a source of real danger to the bank in the handling of cash and securities, and de- 
manded that a general salary increase be made. Before that increase was recom- 
mended, however, the Federal reserve bank officials made a thorough and careful 
analysis of the conditions of the employees, not only in their relation to the increased 
cost. of living, but also in their relation to other bank employees in New York City, 
A very lengthy^and careful report was prepared and submitted to the Federal Reserve 
Board. It contained an analysis of the salaries paid to employees of 10 other banks 
located in the city of New York, itemizing not only the general average salary but 
the amount of extra bonus and high cost of living bonus paid by each bank. It 
showed that while the average salary paid at that time, that is, in 1919, to the em- 
ploj'ees of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, including the bonus of 20 per 
cent was $1,440, neverllieless the average salary paid to the employees of each of the 
other 10 banks, including the bonus, ranged from a minimum of $1,6^ in the case 

1 Exclusive of bonus. 

S. Doc. 75, 67-1 8 
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of one bank to $2,265 in the case of another. In fact, the average salary of 6 of these 
banks, including the bonus, was over $2,100. Independently of bonuses, it was seen 
that our average salary was only $1,200 Vhich was lower than that of all the other 
banks except one which paid a bonus of 70 per cent. 

It was also found that the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for September, 
1919, showed that food prices for the city of New York increased 75 per cent over 
1914, and that from 1914 to June, 1919, clothing had increased 152 per cent; housing 
13 per cent; fuel and light 45 per cent; furmture. household goods, etc., 137 per 
cent; and mlscellaneoiis or sundry items 75 per cent. WTiile the United States 
Bureau of Labor reports show that food prices for New York City had increased only 
75 per cent, and while the Federal Reserve Bank of New York'in its own report on 
business conditions dated October 20, 1919, stated that the expenditures for food 
for a typical family in New York City had increased 70.7 per cent since 1914, never- 
theless figures published by the State Industrial Commission on September ^, 1919, 
showed tnat food prices averaged 90 per cent higher than in June, 1914, and the 
investigation of the conditions of our own employees revealed the fact that their 
rents had increased on the average about 30.6 per cent for the year 1919. 
\ The results of these conditions were obvious. The high wages that were b^ng 
paid at that time to sMU^4 .*?^ ^?^MJ]^d mechanics, longshoremen, truck drivers, 
conunon laborers, and other workers ^Se given much publicity in the preee and 
caused our employees to compare their salaries with the salaries received by thoee 
of other classes of wage earners. Much dissatisfaction resulted among the clerical 
force generally, and this prompted several attempts to organize the bank clerks and 
other employees into unions for the purpose of correcting the unfavorable scale of 
wa^es which they were being paid 

Under all these circumstances and conditions the directors were forced to the 
conclusion that a very substantial revision in the salary scale was imperative in 
order to maintain the morale and necessitieB of the force and a continuance of the 
successful operation of the bank. Tlie recommendations made by the directors for 
.salary increases on January 1, 1920, amounted to $665,321. These increases which 
were approved by the Federal Reserve Board on December 19, 19 19^ increased the 
average salary, independent of bonus, from $1,193 to $1,433, and since that time 
■ the average has varied between $1,424 and a high of $1,491 in February of 1921 . At 
the present time (Sept. 15, 1921) it is $1,489, but the bonus of 20 per cent which 
was being paid for the first quarter of 1921 T^as reduced to 10 per cent in the second 
quarter and has since been entirely eliminated. 

It may be well at tiiis time briefly to refer to the fact that in 1916 owing to increases 
in the cost of living which took place during that year (see chart on cost of U\ing 
attached hereto) the directors of the bank recommended the pa3anent of a bonus ot 
extra compensation on a graded scale of 10 per cent, 74 per cent, and 5 per cent. The 
purpose of this action was to enable the bank*s employees to meet rapidly increasing 
living costs without at the same time adding to their salaries a permanent incfrease. 
There is inclosed herewith a table showing the amount of annual salary roll and extra 
compensation payments from 1915 to July 1, 1921, when the last extra compensation 
was paid. As previously remarked, it has now been omitted entirely. The figures, 
charts, and tables already submitted have made appropriate references to the so-called 
bonus or extra compensation payments, and clearly indicate how relatively low has 
been the average salary of the bank's employees even including the extra compen- 
sation. 

Official salaries.— The next charge which Mr. Williams makes concerning the ad- 
ministration of salaries by the Federal Reserve Bank is that with respect to the salaries 
of the bank's officers. The comparisons which have already been made of the em- 
ployees' salaries, and the necessity for increases in those salaries, are pertinent to a 
consideration of the changes in the salaries of the officers of the bank, although there 
are other considerations' rerhaps even more so. 

In his letter of September 12, 1921, appearing in the Manufacturers' Record, hr laj-s 
particular stress upon the increases in the salaries paid to certain officers of the bank 
"indicating increases in salaries from the time of their emplo\Tnent to 1920-21." 
While he qualifies the figures which he gives by the statement that he believes they 
are substantially correct, he adds that he believes that they probably understate, 
lather than overstate, the salaries paid at the time. This list of figures is inaccurate 
in part, and misleading in whole. It refers to the salaries of only a few more than 
half of the entire list of officers and is inaccurate even in many of those which it does 
recite. 

There follows a revised list of the salaries paid to those officers selected by Mr. 
Williams, together with a correct statement of the initial salary paid to each of them 
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by the bank. For the sake of convenience the percentage of increase has also been 
given, together with the number of years over which that increase is spread. Inas- 
much as Mr. WiUiams makes the chaige that 60 per cent of the 24 officers mentioned 
by him never received over $1,500 to $2,500 before they came to the reserve bank, 
there is another colunm indicating the salary of each officer received prior to his em- 
plovmen t by the bank , whether as an officer or an employee. T^ particular reference 
will be discussed later. 



Officer. 




Initial 
salary. 



Present 

salary. 



Increase 
since em- 
ployment. 



Increase 

since made 

officer. 



Years in 
Federal 
reserve 
bank. 



Benjamin Strong. 

Pierre Jay 

J. H. Case 

E. R. Eenzel 

L. F. SaQer 

G. L. Harrison. . , 
Francis Oakey... 
L.H.Hendricks. 

H. A. Hopf 

Shepard Morgan. 

E.H.Hart 

A. W. OUbart.... 

J. D. Higgins 

J. W. Jqnes 

L. R. Rounds.... 

J.L.Morris 

Carl Snyder 

W. B. Matteson.. 

A.J.Lins 

O. E. Cbapin 

H.M. Jefferson... 

J.E.Crane 

W.A.Hamilton. 
R.M. O'Hara.... 



1 160, 000 
U6,500 

20,000 

3,000 

6,500 

MO, 000 

20,000 
9,500 

20,000 
7,500 

M.SOO 
3,000 
3,000 
2,600 
2,«00 

12,500 

10,000 
2,200 
1,320 
3,000 
3,000 
1,320 
4,000 
3,600 



$30,000 
16,000 
25,000 
4,200 
10,000 
22,000 
20,000 
6,000 
•7,000 
11,000 
12,000 
2,400 
3,000 
4,800 
2,400 
9,000 
10,000 
2,400 
1,500 
3,600 
3,500 
1,060 
2,400 
8,000 



$50,000 
30,000 
30,000 
22,000 
30,000 
25,000 
20,000 
18,000 
18,000 
15,000 
15,000 
12,500 
12,000 
10,000 
12,500 
12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
8,000 
7,500 
7,000 
8,400 



Percent, 
66.0 
87.5 
20.0 
423.8 
200.0 
13.6 



Percent. 
66.0 
87.5 
20.0 
423.8 

2oao 

13.6 



200.0 


200.0 


36.4 
25.0 


&.0 


420.8 


247.2 


300.0 


140.0 


10&3 


108.3 


420.8 


247.2 


33.3 









316.6 
566.6 
177.7 
12&6 
504.5 
101.6 
180.0 



150.0 
316.6 
10S.3 
128.5 
106.3 
75.0 
40.0 



1 Includes bonus and directors' and committee fees, 
s Federal Government service. 
• Half time. 

This table illustrates the cases of those officers of the bank whose salaries are specifi- 
cally criticized by Mr. Williams, amd accounts in part for the increase in the total 
official salary roll from $93,000 in 1916 to $400,000 in 1920. But the real explanation 
of that increase is attributed, not so much to individual increases as to the extraordi- 
nary growth in the work of the bank, resulting in consequent additions both to the 
number of employees and officers. It nas always been the policy of the bank wherever 
possible to fill new offices or vacancies by promoting those in its service, whether 
they be employees or officers. Thirteen of the 24 men listed above entered the employ 
of the bank as clerks and at relatively small salaries, so that their present salaries as 
responsible officers of the largest bank in the country mav seem large as compared 
witn their initial salary in a newly organized institution with relativelv little business. 
Owing^ however, to the rapid increases in the bank's business and the increasing 
necessity for additional employees and officers, the promotion of those in the service 
was at times rapid, but it is believed that no promotion was ever made that was not 
fully merited in the circumstances. An examination of the percentage of increase 
in individual salaries will show that the greatest increase was in those cases where 
the officers started in the employment of the bank as clerks. The percentage of 
increase in official salaries as such is relatively much less, and in those cases where it 
seems large by way of percentage, it will be seen to have been spread over a number 
of years. In order more clearly to explain these individual increases, it may be well 
to read a chart by years showing the number of officers in the service of the bank on 
the first of each year, their aggregate salaries, and the general average of all official 
salaries, together with the proportion of officers to employees in each year. 
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Number of 
offlcors. 



salaries. 



Average 
oflQclal 
salaries. 



Ratio of 
offloecs to 
emplQfeas. 



Jan. 1, 1915. 
Jan. 1, 1916. 
Jan. 1, 1917. 
Jan. 1, 1918. 
Jan. 1, 1919. 
Jto. 1, 1920. 
Jan. 1, 1921. 
Oct. 1, 1921 



•86,700 
83,000 
116,200 
185,200 
308,700 
387,100 
456,400 
493,900 



$13,140 
11,857 
12,911 
11,575 
11,248 
12,903 
13,423 
13,349 



Ito 7 
Itold 
Ito 18 

iton 

Ito 97 
Ito 98 
Ito 90 
Ito 75 



Note bt Fbde&al Ressrye Boabd.— Figures given In the above table are based on the bank*i recordi 
aa of January 1 of each year and include the salarv increases effective as of January 1 and the dianges in 

gie number of officers effective as of the first of me year, whereas figures given in the Federal Reserve 
oard's statement represent the number of officers and their aegregate annual salaries as of Deoeinbcr 
31 of each year before the above changes took place. Oflloers oithe Buffalo branch are included in tba 
board's figures but not in the bank's figures. 

This table speaks for itself. As already pointed out, the work of the bank from the 
year 1915 through the year 1920 increased 64 times ; the number of employees increased 
31 times; the number of officers increased 6 times; but during the same ]>eiiod the 
employees' salary roll has increased 49 times and the officers' salary roll 5 times — no- 
where near in proportion to the growth of the work in the bank. Furthermore, in 
qpite of the necessary increase in tne aggregate of the bank's official pay roll, it should 
be pointed out in this case, as in the case of employees, how relatively steady has 
been the average official salary except for the increase heretofore discussed that took 
place in 1920. Since January, 1920, the average salary has remained fairly constant at 
a little over $13,000. 

The last column of the table submitted above also bears an important relation to 
this discussion: that is, the number of employees as compared to the number of offi- 
cers in the bank. Our investigations have shown that, based upon figures compiled as 
ol October 1, 1920, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York haa fewer officers m com- 
parison to the number of emplovees than any of the other Federal reserve banks; 
that is, 1 officer to each 80 employees. In the case of the other reserve banks the 
proportion ranges from 1 officer to 65 employees all the way down to 1 officer for each 
. 21 employees. From the tables submitted herewith it will also be seen that while the 
Federal Keserve Bank of New York has only 1 officer to 80 employees, the other 
New York City banks which were investigated ranged from 1 officer to 57 employees, 
the smallest percentage, to 1 officer for each 14 employees, the largest percentage. 

The recoros submitted will also, upon examiifktion, disclose the fact that while 
the officers' salaries in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York is 0.024 per cent of the 
total resources of the bank only one other Federal reserve bank has a lower ratio tf offi- 
cers' salaries to total resources, and that is in the case of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, where it is 0.023 per cent. The ratio in the case of the Federal Reserv^e Bank 
of Chicago is the same as that in New York, and in all other Federal reserv^e banks it is 
higher, running up to a percentage of 0.074 per cent in the case of one reserN^e bank. 
In other words, tne percentage of officers' salaries to total resources of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York is not onlv next to the lowest in the whole system, butia 
only about one-third of the hirfiest of the system. A similar comparison with seven 
of the largest New York City oanks and trust companies is even more favorable to 
the reserve bank, since the percentages of salaries to total resources in the case of 
those city banks ran^e from 0.07 per cent, the lowest (which is about three tiroes our 
percentage) to a maximum of 0.36 per cent, which is approximately 15 times that of the 
Federal Keserve Bank of New York. The chart showing the percentage of total pay 
roll represented by the officers' salaries is also most favorable to the New York bajik. 
The Federal Reserve Banks of New York and Kansas City pay 9.5 per cent of their 
total pay roll to officers. These are the lowest percentages in the Federal reserve 
system; the others ran^e from 10.5 per cent to as high as 19.1 per cent, or twice the 
proportion that is paid in New York. In the case of the New York City banks the 
officers' salaries range from 20 per cent to 38 per cent of the total pay roll; that is, 
from twice as much to over four times as mucn as the percentage in the case of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

While it is not practicable to attempt to review the reasons for the increase in the 
individual salaries for each of the officers on the pay roll, I shall discuss some of those 
salaries in detail, inasmuch as they are repeatealy compared with the salaries of the 
President of the United States, the Vice President, Senators, and members of the 
Cabinet. 
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Mr. Jay, Federal reserve agent and chairman of the board of directors, receives 
$30,000 a year; but as his salary is fixed by the Federal Reserve Board and not by the 
directors of the bank, I shall make no further mention of it at this time. 

The salary of one of our four deputy >?ovemors is now $30,000. Our directors 
recommended that it be increased to i40,000 on January 1, 1921, but the recommenda- 
tion was not approved by the Federal Reserve Board. The officer of the bank to 
whom I refer, within the past six months, has declined an offer of $55,000 a year to 
become vice president of one of the laigest national banks in New Yoric City. He 
has had other offers almost, if not quite, as attractive, which he has likewise declined. 

Another deputy governor^ who has been with the bank since its oiganization, 
receives $30,()00, recently increased from $25,000. He has declined an offer of 
$3S,500 a year from one of the largest national banks in New York City, and has 
received other offers, but states that he prefers for the present to remain in the service 
of the bank. 

Another deputy governor of the bank whose salary was increased within the last 
few months from $22,000 to $25,000 has a position awaiting him in New York at any 
•time he cares to take it with one of the largest and most prosperous national banks, 
and at a laiver salary than he now receives from the Feaeral reserve bank. 

Another of the deputv governors, who receives a salary of $22,000 (increased last 
January from $18,000), has declined at least one offer of an important position at a 
salary of $25,000, and with a brilliant prospect of advancement. 

I have mentioned these few instances to illustrate what has taken place with respect 
to almost every important officer of the bank and to emphasize the fia;ct that we are 
laboring in a competitive market in which the demand lor services of men of excep- 
tional ability is intense. In fact, most of the important officers of the bank have 
received ana declined attractive offers at salaries in excess of those which they now 
receive from the bank. It is necessary, therefore, that the bank, in order to retain 
the services of men of ability, essential to the successful conduct of the business of 
a bank with resources exceeding $1,500,000,000 and doin^ a business of many billions 
of dollars a year, pa]^ salaries somewhat commensurate with, even if not eaual, to the 
market value of tneir services. These men have devoted themselves without reser- 
vation, without sparing their health, frequently without vacation, and without 
regard to hours of service or compensation, to the service of their (jovemment during 
the war and to the service of their country in building up the Federal reserve system 
since the war ended. The charge that they are overpaid is wholly unfounded and 
ill-becoming one who it is understood has himself approved of a great pereentage of 
the increases which he now attacks. The board is, of course, famihar with and 
might deem it proper in view of this letter to furnish a summary of the votes cast 
by Mr. Williams with respect to these increases. 

In summarizing this discussion of the question of officers* salaries it appears — 

(1) That while the bank's volume of work from the year 1915 through 1920 has 
increased 64 times, and the number of employees has increased 38 times, neverthe- 
less, the number of officers has increased only 6 times. 

(2) That the average salary of all officers has femained extraordinarily constant 
around $13,000. 

(3) That the proportion of officers to employees (1 to 80) is less than that obtaining 
in any of the other Federal reserve banks, which range from 1 to 65, the lowest, to 
1 to 21, the highest, and smaller than the proportion of officers to employees in eight 
of the largest commercial banks in New York City, which range from 1 to 57 to 1 to 14. 

(4) That the proportion of officers' salaries to total resources in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York (0.024 per cent) is smaller than in any of the other Federal reserve 
banks except one, which is 0.023 per cent, the others running as high as 0*074 per 
cent, and it is also smaller than the proportion of officers' salaries to total resources 
in seven of the largest commercial banks in New York City, which range from 0.07 
per cent, the lowest, to 0.36 per cent, the highest. 

(5) That the proportion of officers' salaries to the total pay roll of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York (9.5 per cent) is smaller than that in any of the other Federal 
reserve banks except one, which is precisely the same, the others ranging from 10.5 
per cent to as higji as 19.1 per cent, and it is also smaller than the proportion of offi- 
cers' salaries to the total pay roll of seven of the largest commeraal banks in New 
Yor^ City, wnich range from' 20 per cent to 38 per cent. 

Before finally passing from this subject there are several incidental points empha- 
sized at much length in public discussions by Mr. Williams, to which reference might 
be made. 

First. Mr. Williams sa>s that he had "been told " that 60 per cent of the 24 officers 
to whom he referred never received over $1,500 to $2,500 before thev came to the 
reserve bank and stated that they are now receiving salaries as high as Cabinet officers. 
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An examination of the table heretofore submitted will indicate that of the oflSoen 
mentioned precisely three received less than $2,500 prior to their employment by 
the Federal reserve bank — that is, one-eighth, or 121 per cent, and not 60 per cent— 
and of those three not one is receiving a salary as high as a cabinet officer. This u 
simply another instance where Mr. Williams, either throu^ a lack of infonnadon 
or through intentional deception, distorts the facts to suit ms own purposes. While 
it may be that he "had been told " that 60 per cent of these officers never recei>*ed 
over $1,500 to $2,500 before they came to the Federal reserve bank, he must have 
known that his informant lacked that authoritative knowledge that is usually an 
essential prerequisite to such apublic statement of abuse. 

Second. A majority of Mr. Williams's criticisms of the salarv policy of the bank 
take the form of comparisons between the official salaries at the bajik and the salaries 
of certain governmental officers, such as the President, the Vice President, members 
of the cabinet, and Senators. As has been ably stated by a prominent ex-member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, salaries of officers of Federal reserve banks should not 
be considered in relation to the salaries of high Government officials, since the ''heads 
of Federal reserve banks could not be said to enjoy that magnitude of power and 
prestige pertaining to high Government office," and since the reserve officers are also 
"placed in a different position from those engaged in pri\ate insbituti<His in that they 
were affected by the mutations of public bfe and controlled by a changing public 
board." 

The fact that the Government can not for various reapons pay to its hi^er execu- 
tive officers salaries comparable to the executive salaries of private corporati<Mi8 is 
not • sound logical argument against the payment of proper salaries to the officers of 
banking corporations chartered under Federal law, whioi have to compete for per- 
sonal services in a market with other pri\'ate banking institutions. 

Third. So far as the particular charge that employes of the reserve bank receive 
more than $5 a day while traveling on official business of the bank is concerned, I can 
only say that the expenses of any person traveling for the bank or anyone else in these 
days are often in excess of $5 per day, and that there is no reason in justice that they 
should not be reimbursed for their actual and reasonable traveling expenses. It is 
unnecessanr, however, to state that a careful watch is kept over the individual expense 
accoimts of employees and officers by the officers themselves, by the auditing depart- 
ment of the bank, and by the exammers of the Federal Reserve Board in order that 
items not reasonably a part of one's traveling expenses might not be contained in any 
expense voucher. 

Fourth. Mr. Williams comments that "it also seems to me ridiculous for a reserve 
bank to employ at a salary exceeding iJiat paid to a United States Senator or the 
editor-in-chief of many important newspapers in big cities, a man for whose employ- 
ment an urgent argument was made by the reserve bank employing him that he was 
needed to touch up and give literary style to the press statements which the bank 
had occasion to give out from time to time, although high-priced men were already 
employed in the bank's publicity department who were supposed to be fully com- 
petent for such work. ' ' 

NoTB BT Fkdkbal Rbsebvb Boabd.— On page 45 of part 13 of the hearings before the Joint Com- 
mission of Agrieultnral Inquiry, Mr. Williams stated: '' It also seems to me ridicnloas for a reserve bank 
to employ at a salary exoeeding that paid to an United States Senator or to the editor-in-chief of many 
important newspapers in big cities, a man for whose employment an urgent argument was made by the 
reserve bank employins him that he was needed to touch up and eive literary style to the press state> 
ments which the bank had occasion to give out from time to time, sithough high-priced men were alreadr 
employed in the bank's publicity department who were supposed to be rail v competent for such work/' 

In a letter addressed by him to Chairman Anderson of the commission, under date of October 17, 1821, he 
says: " I do not think— and so expressed myself at the time— that it is in accord with the principle of ad- 
ministration of government at the lowest possible cost to the people to pav a man with no claim to banking 
knowledge $12,000 a year, the salary of a Cabinet officer, to put literary finish on the public outgivings a 
the New York Reserve Bank." 

On November 16. 1920, the Federal Reserve Board received a letter, dated November 15, from thechai^ 
man of the board of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York requesting its approval of theem- 
ployment of Mr. W. Randolph Burgess as chief of the division of reports. sUtistical department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York , at an annual salary of $4,500. In the letter referred to the chairman 
stated: "I have felt for some time that we needed the right sort of man to study the texts of our reports, 
particularly the monthly report and the annual report, so that the conditions of good Enclish and oonsa^ 
vative and oonaistent statement oould be met. we have found a man who seems admirably fitted by ex- 
perience and temperament to comply with these qualifications, and at a salary which is by no means ex- 
cessive. The managing committee and the executive committee both acted favorably upon the r 



mendationapproved by me, for the employment of W. Randolph Burgessasdiief of the division ofreporOf 
stotistics department, at $4,500 a year.^' 

I deny categorically that the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has now, or ever 
has had, a publicity department. There is issued once a month a ''Monthly review 
of credit and business conditions in the second Federal resore district" under the 
direction of Mr. Jay, chairman of the board of directors and Federal reserve agent 
This review is a pamphlet of about 10 or 12 pages and is reputed to be one of the most 
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valuable compilations of current business conditions that is prepared for the use of 
manufacturers, business men and bankers within the district. I submit that the 
e£fort and expense incident to its preparation and issue can not be charged ''un- 
justified" or "extravagant." 

The bank engages in no other fonn ol publicity and can not be subjected to a charge 
of indulging in an^ kind of propa^mda. Such a statement is whollv unfounded and 
the author knows it to be so. It might even be commented that the bank has at times 
been severly critized because it has failed to take steps to educate the public by cir- 
culars, articles, or even ''propaganda, '* if that is the proper word ; to advise the public 
of the scope and purpose of tne system in order that a more complete knowledge of 
functions on the pan of the public might itself be the best answer to the vicious and 
false criticism of such opponents as Mr. Williams has himself proved to be. 

Fifth. The charge is also made that "the expense allowance of oflBcers and employees, 
including bank examiners, of the Federal reserve banks are practically unlimited, 
although cabinet officers and other high officials of the Government, and national 
bank examiners, are limited in their expenses to $5 per day," and that "an inspection 
of some of the expense accounts of the Federal reserve banks would bo decidedly 
edifying to a congressional committee if they should be looked into." 

For tne information of the board, I wish to say that at the time of my appearance 
before the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, I showed to the chairman of 
that commission a copy of the complete expense account of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York since its organization, and, as I stated to him then, I am prepared and 
anxious at any time to present it to the commission or, in fact, to any committee of 
Congress which ma>r see tit to interest itself in the matter, with the assurance that a 
carerful and critical inspection of it will only be conclusive of the care and conserva- 
tism with which it is administered. It is, of course, available at any time for the 
inspection of the Federal Reserve Board. For the further information of the board, 
I wish briefly to review the steps which have been taken at various times by the bank 
officers with a view to maintaining a careful and effective control over the expense 
account. 

Shortly after the war it was realized that the work of the bank had developed more 
rapidly than its oiT2:anization, and after a careful study by the officers and directors a 
new plan of organization was made effective on September 1, 1919, definitely fixing 
the responsibility of each officer of the bank and placing each department of the bank's 
activity under the direct charge of an officer responsible for its efficient operation. 
A monthly record was established for each department of the bank, showing the 
number of employees engaged and the expense incurred. These figures have been 
carefully analyzea to ascertain whether the increased expenses were warranted. 

Coincident with the development of the new organization there was created the 
administration function which was chai^ged with the responsibility of engaging all 
new employees, after f ull v satisfying itself that such employees were actually required 
because of increased work. Tins department is also charged with the responsibility 
of properly placing the employees and of shifting them from one department to 
another as the occasion may require. 

Under the new plan of oiganization there was also created the methods and supplies 
department for the purpose of more efficiently controlling expenses by the establish- 
Inent of a centralized authority over the orderiiK^ of all supplies and equipment and 
also over changes in the mechanical operation of the various departments. No pur- 
chasee are made by the purchasing agent unless the requisition bears the vis^ of this 
department. Many economies resulted from the establishment of this department 
Buch as: First, the installation of air-drying equipment in wash rooms replacing the 
linen and paper towels formerly used; second, the establishment of the post^ffice 
station and elimination of the express charges on shipments of currency and securities. 
The printed forms have been standardize as to size and style and the number of 
forms in use reduced, effecting very considerable savings in the use of paper. The 
^ork of this department has resulted in a lai^ge number of other economies of this 
character. 

It was deemed advisable in the latter part of 1920 to make a more intensive study 
of each department in the bank and the managing committee therefore established 
the procedure committee for this purpose, composed of three of the senior officers of 
the bank, to actively engage in this work for the purpose of simplifying the operations 
of each department, eliminating unhecessary e£K>rt and expense, so that the work of 
the bank will be accomplished at the lowest cost consistent with safety and efficiency 
of operation. This committee has already completed the study of some three or four 
departments, and it is expected that a very considerable saving in operation will result 
from the recommendations made by the committee. 
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The current expense account has been constantly under close scrutiny by the 
directors and senior officers of the bank. Department heads and chiefs nave been 
cautioned" that no expenses are to be incurred except for the purpose of securing 
greater efficiency of operation. Department heads have been called together in 
meetings, the situation thoroughly canvassed, and managers and controllers were 
requested by the governor to advise him what economies have been effected in thar 
respective departments. In this way the necessity of economical and efficient opera- 
tibn of the bank has been impressed upon those in charge of operations. 

Every purchase requisition or current-expense voucher requires the appro\Td of an 
officer of the bank, and if the amount is more than 1100 the approval must be that c^ 
a senior or general officer 

Any division requiring equipment, printed forms, supplies, or services o( any kind 
is required to prepare a purcnase-oraer requisition. All requisitions, regardlees of 
prior approval, are routed to the planning division of the methods and supplies 
department for vis^: 

First, as to the necessity of the purchase. Second, as to the standard. Third, as 
to the quantity. Fourth, m the case of "rush " requisitions, whether or not the neces- 
sity warrants the incurring of any additional expense. 

Such requisitions as are approved are then routed to the purchasing division ndiere 
actual purchase is negotiated. In the case of all purchases of any v,*onseQuence, bids 
are secured from several different suppliers or manufacturers, after whicn orders are 
placed based upon bids received. 

The expense division receives all invoices and makes a complete examination to 
determine that the bill is regular in every way, that the material or service invoiced 
has been received, that the price appear^ to be reasonable, and that the chaiige is a 
proper one for the bank to pay. In this way there is secured first, a vis^ of all requi- 
sitions before purchase, and, second, a review of sdl bills rendered before payment, 
tbis review acting as a check upon the first vis^ as well as upon the purchasing agent 
No member of the organization is permitted to make any purchase or incur any ex- 
pense except through the regular channels specified above. 

All divisions are supplied with stationery and supply cabinets in charge of a supply 
clerk who is permitted to requisition only such supphes as are actually necessary for 
the work of tne bank. 

Monthly departmental expense reports are prepared giving: a comjMuiBon of the 
expqifises for the month and the period this year with last, and all officers have been 
ui^d to do ever>'thing possible to hold down the expense account, not only in the 
usage of equipment, supplies, etc., but also in the use of the labor element, so that the 
expansion of the force may be held at the lowest possible minimum. 

Special meetings of all of the officers of the Dank were called on June 13 and 
September 16, 1921, particularly to review the expense of each department of the 
bank and to have each officer report all actions taken and proposed by his department 
to effect further ecomomies in operation. For the information of the board 1 am 
inclosing a copy ojf a report of those meetings which is in itself illuminative not only 
of the care with which all of the officers watch the expense account, but also of the 
actual reduction in the cost of operation in proportion to the volume of work done. 

Before concluding, it seems necessary briefly to comment upon the limitations and 
character of the the service and compensation of an officer of a Federal reser\'e bank. 

As is well known, the salaries of all officers and employees of Federal reserve banks 
(with the exception of the Federal reserve agent) are fixed by the directors of each 
bank, subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board as required by the Federal 
reserve act. Every salary now paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has 
been passed upon by a committee of the directors, approved by the directors of the 
bank, submitted to the Federal Reserve Board for approval, and all approved salaries 
finally reported to Con^ss. The assertion that the salaries paid are too large has 
already been discussed m detail, but it may be proper to mention our understanding 
of the principles which underlie the salary policy of the bank. It is, I believe, no 
different from that prevailing in the system as a whole. 

When the present officers of the Federal reserve bank were engaged, and all of them 
have been en^a^d since I became the governor of the bank, they were told that their 
sole opportumties in the bank were for advancement in the service of the bank, for 
earning larg^ salaries, and for making successful banking careers, and that if they 
displayed satisfactory ability it would be the policy of the bank to enlaiige the stan 
as the business grew by promotion rather than by getting men from outside. This 
policy has been pursued as fully as possible, althou^ not m ©very instance, because 
the gro-Tzth of the bank has been so rapid as to make it neceasary at times to draw men 
from other sources than our own organization. 
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The conduct of the businesp of a bank such as the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, with transactions many times exceeding those of the lai^t banks in the country, 
with n*eat responsibilities to its member banks, to the public, and to the Treasury of 
the United States, requires services of men of a high degree of skill who are willing to 
devote all of their time to the bank not only in the ordinary routine in the day's work 
but in study and acquiring knowledge of a CTeat variety of technical subjects, and who 
can be relied upon at all times to show oread th of judgment, untiring effort, and 
unselfish loyalty. 

They are not permitted to engaee in any kind of commercial or political activities, 
to hold public office, or to make their service in the Federal reserve bank a stepping 
stone to a political career or a means of financial profit. In short, they are bank 
officers like^the officers of any other banking institution whose duty it is to serve the 
bank wholeheartedly and singly for a salary, but who, unlike the officers in other 
banking institutions, must do so without the possibility of any other profit in either 
a commercial or political sense. In fact, the regulations of the Federal Keserve Board 
expressly provide that no officer of a Federal reserve bank shall hold any public or 

S)litical office during his term of service with. the bank, and the rules of the Federal 
eserve Bank of New York itself prohibit any officer or employee from engaging in 
any kind of business or commercial enterprise for profit. 

It is apparent, therefore, that comparison of the salaries paid to these officers with 
those received by public officials is not only misleading but calculated to obscure the 
real problem with which the management of the reserve heinks are faced. Men who 
enter public life do so with the knowledge that they abandon the rewards of business 
^r the rewards and prestige afforded by a political career, although it is true that 
Members of Ck)ngress and many other political officers are not nece^arily denied the 
pursuit of other business occupations for profit. 

Under all these conditions it would be impossible to procure services of men of the 
ability required by the Federal reserve banks, men precluded ^m the possibility of 
profit other than their salaries, if their salaries are to be limited or measured by the 
salaries paid to the political officers of the Government. In order to retain such men 
in the service of the Federal reserve 83rstem it is essential that the Federal reserve 
banks be able to pav salaries fairly commensurate with, though not necessarily as 
high as, the standard of salaries fixed by the competitive demands of other private 
banking institutions located in the same vicinity. 

It has been the purpose of this letter to submit facts and figures which it is believed 
will be convincing that the salaries in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York are 
not only not extravagantly high, as has been asserted, but are much lower than the 
general level of salaries for siimlar services in the community. 
Very truly, yours, 

Benj. Strong, Governor, 



LIST OF INCLOSURES CONTAINED IN LETTER OF OCTOBER 6, 1921, GOV. 
STRONG TO GOV. HARDING. 

1. A chart of wholesale commodity prices in four countries. 

2. A chart comparing wholesale commodity prices and the cost of 
living. 

3. A chart comparing New York factory workers' earnings, 
Federal reserve bauK employees' salaries (with and without bonus), 
cost of living in New York, and cost of living in the United States. 

4. A table showing the nimiber of employees, amount of pay roll; 
averase salanr, and extra compensation. 

5. A list 01 all officers showing initial salary, present salary, num- 
ber of years with bank, and other data. 

6. Tables comparing — 

(a) Percent^e of officers' salaries to total resources in New 

York Keserve Bank with other reserve banks and certain 

New York City banks. 
(6) Percentage of officers' salaries to total pay roll in New York 

Reserve Bank with other reserve banks and with certain 

New York City banks. 
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(c) Number of officers to employees in the New York Reserve 
Bank with other reserve banks and with certain New 
York City banks. 

7. A report of a meeting of the officers of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York concerning the control of expense. 

8. A table showing the percentage of increase in volume of busi- 
ness, in the nimiber of employees, and in expense (with supporting 
tables). » 
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Percentage of officers* salaries to total resources, Federal reserve banhi (xncluding branches). 

Per cent. 

Boston 0.023 

New York 024 

Philadelphia 027 

Cleveland 025 

Richmond , 046 

Atlanta 047 

Chicago 024 

St. Louis ' 051 

Minneapolis 050 

Kansas City 042 

Dallas 074 

San Francisco 036 

Officers' salaries for Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Francisco are as of June 30, 
1920, and were obtained from tne cards sent in by the banks in connection with the 
pension study. 

The resource figures for these three banks are as of June 25, 1920, the nearest weekly 
report date. 

All other figures are as of December 30, 1920. 

New York City hanks. 

Per cent. 

Bank 1 0. 36 

Bank 2.. 22 

Bank 3 27 

Bank 4 068 

Bank 5 15 

Bank 6 13 

Bank 7 29 





PereerUage of total pay roll represented by officers* 


salaries. 




Federal reserve banks. 


Exclud- 
branSies. 


Including 
branches. 


Boston 


11.0 
9.5 
ia9 

11.7 
15.5 
19.1 
10.5 




Ne\f York 


9.6 


Philadelphia! 




Cleveland 


10.7 


Richmond 


14 6 


Atlanta 


21 2 


Chicago .' 


9.8 


St.Louisi 


12.2 


Minneap(^ls 


12.8 
9.5 
14.9 
11.1 




Kansas City 


9.3 


Dallas 


14.9 


San Francisco 1 


11.0 







1 Total salaries for these banks were obtained from statements (as of Oct. 1, 1920, in the case of Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis, and as of June 30. 1920, in the case of San Francisco) sent in by the banks in connection 
with the pension study. Officers ' salaries for these banks were obtained from the pension record cards and 
ace as of June 30, 1920. Figures for the St. Louis bank, exclusiye of branches, are not available. 

Figures for all banks except those marked i are as of December 31, 1920. 

New York City hanks.^ 

Per cent. 

Bankl 25 

Bank 2 21J 

Bank 3 38 

Bank 4 20 

Bank 5 30 

Bank 6 33i 

Bank 7 32 

* Figures as of Jan. 1, 1921. 

8. Doc. 75, 67-1 9 
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ComparaHve ttatement showing ratio of officen to employees tn Federal reserve bank. 



Bank. 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



Number 

of 
officers. 



Ratio of oflloen to 
emploTMS. 



Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia^ 

Cleveland 

Richmond .' 

Atlanta. 

Chicago 

St.LoulBi« 

Minneapolis 

Kansas City 

DaUas 

San Francisco i> 

Representative New York City banks: > 
Bankl. 



Bank 2. 
Banks. 
Bank4. 
Banks. 
Banks. 
Bank?. 
Banks. 



783 

2,734 

851 

628 

474 

273 

1,282 

877 

447 

£29 

460 

1,015 

1:^ 

946 
730 

1,083 
4W 

1,054 



13 
84 
13 
14 
13 
13 
30 
22 
12 
12 
15 
84 

74 
122 
32 
14 
37 

ao 

78 
20 



1 officer 
1 officer 
1 officer 
1 officer 
1 officer 
1 officer 
1 officer 
1 officer 
1 officer 
1 officer 
1 offloer 
1 officer 



to 58 employees, 
to 80 employees, 
to 65 empkyeet. 
to 44 empU^eti. 
to 86 employees, 
to 21 empk^yess. 
toS5empio|Hi 
to 30 emptoyeM. 
to 37 empl<iye«. 
to 44 employees, 
to 30 empk^eei. 
to 20 ampli^eK. 



1 officer to 57 vm-pik/ftm. 
1 officer to 20 MDployws. 
1 officer to 30 empl^Ms. 
1 officer to 61 employes. 
1 officer to 30 emptoyeas. 
1 officer to 34 empl^eM. 
1 dncer to 14 employees 
1 officer to 86 amployMs. 



1 Figures for these banks were obtained either from (a) figures campiled by tbe several banki as of OcL 
1, 1020, for the pension study or (6) figures sent In by the banks In oonneRtfan } 



In all cases the 

* Fiffures for St. 
other Danks. 

> Figures as of last week of Deoember, 1030, or first week of January, 102L 



r of these two figures has been used. 
[Nils and San Frandsoo include branches. 



i with the penoonel statfy. 
Brandies are not indoded In the ( 



MBBTINO OF OFFICERS IN BKSPBCT TO CONTROL OF BXPBN8K8. 

On June 13 a special meeting of officers was held, called by Gov. Strong^ at wkidi 
the subject of controlling the exp^ises of the bank was discussed and certain instnc- 
tions and suggestions were given by Gov. Strong to those present. 

On September 16 a second special meeting of officers was held, called by Gov. S^oDg, 
for the purpose of giving the officers an opportunity to report the progress made and 
the plans formulated pursuant to carrying out the instructions given at the fort 
meeting. 

Every department of the bank was represented and each officer made a repoct 
stating the methods followed in controlling expenditures and specifying econofniei 
that had been effected as compared with the expenses for the years 1919 and 1920 
and outlining the plans that nad been formulated toward further economies that 
might be effected without sacrificing safety, efficiency, and service to member banks. 

Special consideration was given to the following suDjects: 

(a) Oontrollinff expenditures for supplies, material, and equipments; firat. throng 
the authority of approval or disapproval of requisitions vested in controllers and 
managers, and, second, by the final examination given to all requisitions by the 
department of methods and supplies. 

(b) Controlling expenditures for salaries; first, by the consideration of work require- 
ments on the part of managers and, second, by the transfer of employees from depart- 
ments from which they can be spared to departments in which the volume of woik 
has increased, thereby avoiding additions to the total force of the bank, and, third, 
by surveys of departments by the committee on procedure, in order to obtain an 
independent opimon as to the number of persons required. 

(c) The making of a special study of statements and reports prepared, with a view 
to reducing to a minimum the numoer prepared; first, by eliminatmg those which do 
not contain information of vital importance and, second, by consolidating and stand- 
ardizing those which are deemed to be essential. 

(d) Controlling the cost of electric light by constant care on the part of the operating 
officers and chiefs of divisions and also by independent inspection of the bank's 
premises. 

At the close of the meeting Gov. Strong informed the officers that a subeequent 
meeting would be held, approximately three months from September 16, for recon- 
sidering the subject of controlling the' expense account of the bank, with particular 
reference to the progress made in carrying out plans for effecting further economies. 
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A schedtile based on the reports made is attached hereto, showing the economies 
effected by certain departments during the first six months of 1921, as compared with 
the expenses of operation for the years 1919 and 1920. The departments that do not 
appear in the schedule are those which did not report specific savings; in some of 
these, such as the legal, foreign, and investment departments, materiaTsavings prob- 
ably can not be made; in others, such as the cash department, the volume of work 
has greatly increased. 

Plans fear effecting economies in the near future are outlined in several of ihe reports. 

Discount department — Loan function. 

Salaries, month of December, 1920 |14, 344. 02 

Salaries, month of August, 1921 11,828. 88 

Monthly savings 2, 515. 14 

Annual saving *. 80,181.68 

Check department — Collection function, 

Traneit division, — ^While the total cost of the transit division has increased each 
year, the imit cost has decreased as follows: 



Year. 


Number 
of Items 
handled. 


Total ooit. 


Unit cost 

perl,000 

items. 


1919 


48,778,466 
55,839,481 
30,756,324 


1802,70108 
616,908.45 
306, SOL 99 


CmU. 
12.36 


1920 


11.05 


6 months. 1921 


9.98 







At the unit cost of 1919 (12.36 cents), the total cost for the first six months of 1921 
would have been $380,148.16, or $73,346.17 more than the actual cost. 

At the unit cost of 1920 (11.05 cents), the total cost for the first six months of 1921 
would have been $339,857.38, or $33,055.39 more than the actual cost. 

Incoming mail division. — ^While the total cost of this division has increased each 
year, the unit cost has decreased as follows: 



Year. 


Number 
of items 
handled. 


Total eost. 


Unit cost 

per 1,000 

items. 


1919 


7,387,433 
11,961,039 
7,537,966 


$114,406.23 
167,509.48 
87,6ia03 


Cents. 
15.49 


1920 


1400 


A months 1921 


11.62 







At the unit cost of 1919 (15.49 cents), the total cost for the first six months of 1921 
would have been $116,763.09, or $29,145.06 more than the actual cost. 

At the unit cost of 1920 (14 cents), the total cost for the first six months of 1921 
would have been $105,531.52, or $17,913.49 more than the actual cost. 

Collection department. 



Division. 



Number 

of items, 

1921. 



Cost 

on basis of 

1920. 



Total 
actual 
cost. 



Saving. 



Government check 
Coupon collection . . 

City collection 

Country collection. 



6,521,348 
178,132 

1,962,506 
423,948 



$20,998.74 
78,762.85 
75,262.11 

154,516.33 



$24,758.49 
37,714 65 
59,615.92 

148, 12a 91 



» $3, 759. 75 
41,048.20 
15, 646., 19 
6,395.42 



1 Increase. 
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AudUing department 

On January 1, 1921, the number of employees was 124 and the salaries in effect 
amounted to $204,940 per annum. 

On September 15, 1921, the number of employees was 92 and the salaries in effect 
amounted to $176,580 per annimi. In order to perform the balance sheet examina- 
tions the r^:ular force of 92 people will have to be temporarily increased twice i 
year, at an estimated cost of $8,200 per annum, making the total estimated annual 
Htlaiy cost $184,780, or $20,000 less tJian the salaries in effect January 1, 1920. 

Government securities sales department. 
Estimated cost: 

First six months, 1921 $70,000 

Last six months, 1921 14, 000 

Reduction *. 56,000 

Reduction on annual basis 112, 000 

Oovemment bonddepartment. 

Since July 1 the number of clerks in the department has been reduced 

by 66, whose salaries amoimted annuafiy to $95,299.68 

Floor space has been released, costing annually 5, 914. 00 

Total savmg 101,2ia68 

Methods and supplies department. 

PttrtMsinq division and expense division. — ^The force of the purchasing diviaian 
has been reduced by three people and that of the expense division increased by om 
person during the last few months. 

ExHiBrr G. 

Federal Rbseryb Bank op New York, 

October f6, 19tl. 
Hon. W. P. Q. Hardino, 

Governor Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C, 

Sir: The board of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, having been 
requested by the Federal Reserve Board to present to it a statement setting forth the 
basis upon which the scale of salaries of the bank has been determined, hereby respect- 
fully submits the following: 

Nature and organization of the Federal reserve hariks, — ^The 12 Federal reserve banks 
are separate and distinct corporations chartered iinder the provisions of an act of 
Congress. Their stock is owned not by the Grovemment or the public but by national 
banking associations, State banks, and trust companies, all of which are pri-vate 
corporations owned by private citizens. With the exception of a few specified aiKi 
optional open-market purchases, the Federal reserve banks are not permitted to have 
direct transactions with the public; they may deal only with tneir stockhcdding 
member banks and with the Government of the United States, for whidi tfaev act as 
fiscal agents. Consequently the great majority of the transactions of the l^edenl 
Reserve Bank of New York are with its member banks, which contribute the entire 
capital stock of the bank, provide about 95 per cent of its total deposits, and to which 
about 80 per cent of its loans or discounts are made. It is apparent, then, that the 
member banks have a very real and direct interest in the emaent and safe manage- 
ment jof the Federal reserve bank of which they are stockholders. Congress recog- 
nized this interest and provided in the act that of the nine directors of each resent 
bank six should be elected by the member banks, the other three being appointed 
by tiie Federal Reserve Board. Of the six elected by the member banks, three must 
be bankers and the other three must be Engaged in commerce, agriculture, or some 
other industrial pursuit, representing the interest which business and agriculture alao 
have in the effective management oi the reserve bank. 

Responsibilities of directors. — ^The act provides that the reserve bank ''shall be con- 
ducted under the supervision and control of a boapd of directors." It rec^nires the 
dh-ectors ''to perform the duties usuallv appertainii^ to the office of directors <rf 
b;aQking associations. '^ It gives them all ]>owers necessary " to carry on the bosinesB 
oi banking, " including the power " to appoint * * * such officers and employees 
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as are not otherwise provided for in this act. " It is quite evident from the provisions 
of the act and the discussions in Congress at the time of its passage that the Federal 
reserve banks were expected to be conducted not merely as mechanical agencies for 
the dispensing of credit, but as banking institutions exercising wide powers and dis- 
cretion and intrusted with large responsibilities. Besides making loans to their 
member banks they were expected to furnish the country with an elastic currency, a 
matter of vital importance to every individual and every business undertaJdng in the 
country. They were expected to develop more scientific and economical methods of 
collecting checHDB, notes, and drafts, of transferring funds throughout the country, and 
of clearing the balances resulting from these transactions. 'Hiey were expected to 
develop and support a discoimt market through which bankers' acceptances dmwn to 
facilitate our foreign and domestic trade would find a ready sale and through which, at 
times of heavy credit requirements, foreign banking funds would readily flow to this 
country. They are given broad powers to deal in gold at home or abroad, and to 
appoint agents and maintain accounts in foreign countries in order that they may have 
a steadying influence on the periodical movements of gold to and from the United 
States. As fiscal agents for the Treasury Department tney have berai able to assist 
the Treasury in conducting the finances, managing the public debt, and maintaining 
the credit of the United States, and have been instrumental in creating an open 
market for Treasury certificates of indebtedness, thereby greatly facilitating their 
sale. Finally, as custodians of the gold reserves and the ultimate credit power of 
the country, toey are ex|>ected at all times, and particularly in sudden em^gencie8| 
to administer their trust in such a manner as to insure the maintenance of tne gold ^ 
standard in the United States and to prevent the periodical panics from which the 
country has suffered so severely in the past. 

The development and management of such an institution, having responsibilitiefl 
of a much wider nature than those of the member banks, requires the selection as 
officers of men trained in banking, with imagination, constructive ability^ and soimd 
jud^ent, courageous and able to lead; men capable not only of administering the 
routine functions of the bank, involving frequently a turnover of a billion dollars in a 
single day, and of saf<Mruarding its many billions of dollars in cash and securities, l^ut 
capable also of the difficult task of formulating and carrying out policies affecting both 
national and international fimuice. 

Appended to this letter is a brief summary showing the enormous volume of some of 
the routine transactions of the bank, but it may be mentioned here that the total loans 
and discounts made by ^e bank since its organization aggregated about 1159,000,000,- 
000. 

Policy in appoiniing officers, — It was recognized by the directors of the Federal 
Besorve Bank of New i ork from the outset that the effective orf^anization and develop- 
ment of the bank depended largely upon the character of its personnel, and they 
have selected as its omcers men ojf banking experience with a view to the assumption 
and exercise of the wide responsibilities with which it is charged. These omcers 
haye oiganized and are administering a bank with a staff of 2.896. a bank whose 
resources and transactions are fax larger than those of any other bank in the United 
States. 

The directors have also from the outset followed the policy of filling vacancies, 
both official and clerical, as &tr as possible by promotions from within the staff as the 
only sound method of developing and maintaining a high esprit de corps throughout 
the organization. This has been markedly successiul, and the rapid growth of the 
institution during the past few years has afforded unusual opportunities for the dis- 
play of individual initiative and ability, which have been recognized by promotion 
in rank and salary. 

The period of seven years during which the bank has been in existence has been 

frobably the most dimcult period in the history of banking in the United States, 
t has t>een no time for experimenting with inexperienced officers or with men who 
had not demotistrated their ability t^ command the normal salaries of bank officers. 
Errors of judgment or defects in the organization might easily have resulted in losses 
fsj: exceeding any savings that might mtve been made through the payment of lower 
salaries to less competent men to manage the affairs of the bank. 

Besides carrying on immense routine transactions the officers of the Federal reserve 
bank of New York have also shown themselves able to grasp and deal with the larger 
functions and responsibilities of the bank. They have devoted themselves with 
enthusiasm and single mindedness to their work, have gained the confidence of the 
member banks and the public, have recommended wise measures and policies, and 
have shown themselves i^Bsourceful in meeting the many new and unexpected situa- 
tions wbidi have arisen during the past seven years. 
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Salary j^lipy. — In order to procnire and retain officers capable of discfaaiging these 
responsibilitiee the directors from the outset have followed the policy of fixing salaiies 
at a level fairly commensurate with the salaries paid to officers of corresponding rank 
in the larger member banks in New York City. The range of salaries paid is fre- 
guentl^r tested, (a) by comparison with the salaries actually paid by the laii^r New 
York City member banks, and (&) by invitations extended to the officers to join the 
staffs of other banks at higher salaries. 

Many of the officers have had opportunities to go to other institutions at higgler 
salaries than they receive from the Federal reserve bank and the diiectors are con- 
vinced that the range of officers' salaries is generally below what might be considered 
their earning power and below the average salaries paid to officers of similar rank 
in ^e larger New York City member banks. Many of the officers whose promotioa 
has been the most rapid have been among those most sought i^r by o^er institn- 
tions at higher salaries. The officers of Federal reserve banks are not engaged in 
public or governmental service, but, like the officers of national banks, they are 
private citizens engaged in banking as a means of making a livelihood. Hiey are 
forbidden to engage in other business, and their only lemimeration is l^e salary paid 
them by the Federal reserve bank. As long as they serve the bcmk they nave a 
right to expect remuneration for their services in accordance with the local valiie of 
such services. 

The details of the circumstances and conditions governing the increaseB in the 
salary roll of the bank, both official and clerical, and tne proportion of officers' salaries 
to the total salary roll and to the total resources of the bank, which is much leas than 
in the larger commercial banks in New York City, are dealt with very fully in the 
letter addressed by the governor of the bank to the Federal Reserve Board under date 
of October 6, 1921, copy of which is attached hereto. 

The undersigned directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York fully appre- 
ciate the responsibilities which the law imposes upon them for the succesedFol opefa- 
tion of the bank, for the safe custodv of its immense resources, and for ^e fulfillment 
of its obligations to the Treasury, to tne member banks, and to the public. In addition 
to carrying on the routine work we must look ahead and prepare for the disdiaige ol 
the new obligations which are falling upon the Federal Reserve System as a resiut of 
our larger iMU*ticipation in world finance. The directors are unanimously of tiie 
opinion that the only sound policy for the bank to pursue is to procure and retain men 
capable of discharging these obli^tions in the most complete and effective manner, 
and that to carry out such a policy it is necessary to pay saJaries, both official ana 
clerical, which are fairly commensurate with those paid by the larger member banks 
in the city of New York. Under any other policy the present type of officers could not 
be retained and the spirit and work of the cH'ganization would degenerate. Nothing 
could be more dangerous to the permanence of the system than to have tiie Titeasary, 
the member banks, or the public lose con^dence in its management. 

This statement is submitted merely as a brief review of the salary policy of the bank. 
If at any time information is deorea regarding duties, responsibiuties, and salaries of 
individual officers and employees, the oirectors will be very glad to furnish it either 
to the Federal Reserve Board or to some appropriate committ^ of Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James S. Alexander. Wh. L. SAimnERs. 

Pierre Jay. Charles A. Stonb. 

Leslie R. Palmer. Robert H. Treman. 

George Foster Peabopt. Richard U. Williams. 

Charles Smfth. 



VOLUME OP SOME OP THE TRANSACTHONS OP THE PEDXRAL RESERVE BANS OP NEW 

YORK DURINO 1920. • 

Discounts and advances, 180,462 items, aggregating 150,539,428,847. 

Acceptances purchased for New York and other Fedeial reserve banks, 106,237 items, 
aggregating $2,428,000,000. 

Federal reserve notes and other paper money handled and counted, 558,397,400 
pieces, aggregating $2,291,785,688. 

Shipments of currency and coin, 67,405 shipments. 

Checks collected, 87,727,000 iteins,^ aggregating $55^729,013,000. 

>' _—_ — ^— ______^_^^ 

1 Inclndes Items sent between Buffalo branch and main bank at New Yock; flgare6«hown inoor aoDoal 
report for 1920 excludes these items. 
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Notes and drafts collected, 563,814 items, aggregating $1,994,713,245. 

Telegraphic transfers of funds, 147,302 transfers, aggregating $17,021,509,734. 

Balances settled through gold settlement fund, $48,840,900,000. 

United States Government checks and warrants paid, 10,712,243 items, aggregating 
r2,437,759,148. 

Government bond department transactions, 47,797,417 pieces, aggregating $6,955,- 
lOLOOO. 

Total certificates of indebtedness department transactions, including issues and 
redemptions, $4,897,941,000. 

Securities handled in custody department for United States Treasury and member 
banks, $100,759,404,785. 
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8ENATB RBSOLUTIDN NO. 158. 

bbpoetbd by mr. moses. 

In the Senate op the United States, 
October 20 (cciendar day^ November i) , 19tl. 

Resolved^ That the manuscript entitled "Report of the SooA 
Carolina Boll Weevil Commission, Bulletin Numbered 20, of ^ 
Clemson Agricultural College, of South Carolina," be printed with 
accompanying illustrations and corrections to date as a oenate docu- 
ment. 
Attest: 

George A. Sanderson, Secretary, 
By H. M. Rose, AasistoM Secretary. 
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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION, 1921. 



In July, 1915, a committee of trustees and officials of Clemson 
College visited die boll- weevil section in order better to advise the 
farmers of this State in advance of the coming of the weevil to 
South Carolina. Their findings and recommendations were em- 
bodied in a bulletin, several editions of which appeared during 
1916 and 1916. 

In spite of war conditions and the high price of cotton during 
several of the intervening years, the warnings and advice contained 
in this timely bulletin have had much to do with preparing South 
Carolina for the inevitable infestation. Our people are not fully 
prepared, but are not wholly unprepared. 

Inrouffh the kindness of Senator N. B. Dial this bulletin is being 
reprinted as a Senate document. It has been found advisable to make 
some additions to the original manuscript in order to embody con- 
clusions that have been reached during tne last three or four years. 
It is now put out in revised form with the hope that the good work 
it has accomplished thus far in preparing our people for the boU 
weevil will be continued until the struggle for adjustment and 
supremacy over the boll weevil is fully won. 

W. M. RiGGS, 

President Clemson Agricultural CoUege. 
CiiEMSON College, S. C, October 20, 1921. 

8 
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REPORT OF BOLL WEEVIL COMMISSION/ 



Preuminart Statement, 
organization. 

At a meeting of the a^icultural committee of the board of trustees 
of Clemson College at Drainland in July, 1915, a committee of trus* 
tees and college officials was organized to visit the boll- weevil sec- 
tion in order to give to the farmers of South Carolina first-hand im- 
pressions of conditions and to suggest methods of preparedness. Cir- 
cimistances prevented this committee making its trip in the summer 
or fall of 1915. 

At a meeting of the agricultural committee at Clemson College, 
July, 1916, it was decided to enlarge the commission by inviting 
State-wide organizations to furnish each a representative on the 
commission. An invitation was sent to the following organizations : 

The University of South Carolina. 

The State department of agriculture. 
. The United States Department of Agriculture. 

The South Carolina Bankers' Association. 

The South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers' Association. 

The South Carolina State Farmers' Union. 

The State Press Association. 

The personnel of the commission as finally constituted is shown 
on the preceding page, and includes in addition to the college officials 
the representatives of those organizations accepting the invitation of 
the agricultural committee. 

THE VISIT TO THE BOLL- WEEVIL TERRITORT. 

The commission set out on its trip of inspection on September 30. 
A day was spent in New Orleans in consultation with merchants, 
cotton factors, bankers, and other business men. Six days were spent 
in traveling over the State of Louisiana. One day was spent in 
Mississippi asd one day in Alabama. 

Louisiana was selected as the principal field for itirestiffation be- 
cause the boll weevil had been m that State long enough to per- 
manently affect its agricultural and economic conditions. Further- 
more, through the courtesy of Prof. W. R. Dodson, director of the 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, the commission was 
assured of exceptional advantages for its study of conditions. 



' Tlie p aam^ot prinled la iUiUm are xevisionii mitetitvted it pstsagM In iht orlftaal 
report. 

5 
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6 BOLL WEEVIL. 

The itinerary of the commission included visits to typical boll- 
weevil sections, in some of which the raising of cotton has been prac- 
tically abandoned and others in which fair crops of cotton are still 
being produced. An inspection of the experimental laboratories of 
the United States Department of Agriculture at Tululah, La., and 
the accompanying field experiments near the same place was included 
in the commission's investigations. Most of the conmiission's time 
was s^nt in the open country, and manjr individuals of all classes and 
pursuits were interviewed. The commission sought by industry and 
the use of every available source of information in the territory vis- 
ited to arrive at conclusions at once conservative and accurate. 

The Brookhaven Report. 

.On October 7, the commission held a meeting at Brookhaven, 'Misb. 
After careful consideration of every word the following prelindnaiy 
report was adopted : 

1. That the Invasion of the State of South Carolina by the boU weevil within 
a year, and the general Infestation of the State probably within three years, is 
a certainty. No means have yet been discovered that promise to cheek or pre- 
vent the advance of this insect pest When it arrives it must be r^;arded as a 
permanent factor in our agriculture, to be dealt with accordingly. 

2. That wherever the boll weevil has become established the result has been 
agricultural and economic panic and resulting demoralization. Advances to 
farmers by banks and merchants on the cotton crop have been greatly cnrtaikd 
and values have been greatly depressed ; the Negro labor has larg^ left the 
country, and the cotton crop, the basis of credit and profit, baa been, for the first 
few years at least, almost completely de^royed. The result has been the lo» of 
lands and homesteads by owners, inability by tenants to pay out, and a period 
of great poverty and distress among all classes of agricultural people. 

3. That it will be impossible to depend entirely as heretofore on the cotton 
crop, although some cotton of an early maturing variety may be successfally 
grown on soils especially adapted to quicls growth under frequent and intensive 
cultivation. 

Given ample labor and fertilizers and favorable climatic eondltions. a profit- 
able crop on reduced acreage may be made. With nnfavorabie season the b<^ 
weevil may destroy practically the entire crop. 

4. That to prepare for the coming of the boll weevil, merchants, bankers, and 
farmers should cooperate. Intelligent community action Is necessary to pre- 
vent the disaster due to the initial panic following the first crop failure. 

Farmers should begin now to live at home, to <eut down expenses, to get tnt 
of debt, and lay by a small capital to tide over the Inevitable period of readjust- 
ment. Wherever practicable, the small farmer should have or obtain a milk 
cow and a brood sow, should plant a garden for the subsistence of the family, 
and practice upon a small scale the raising of substitute money crops, and 
should support and patronize the cooperative creameries and the packing houses 
at Orangeburg and Greenville, which enterprises are established to famish the 
farmers of the State a ready market for dairy and meat products. 

The approaching problem should be explained to the Negro labor, so that 
designing agents may not succeed In enticing It away. 

Merchants, cotton-oil manufacturers, and other business men should begin ocm 
to provide easy markets for these products that must in a large measure substi- 
tute the raising of cotton. 

5. That with the coming of the weevil, the first consideration should be to 
retain the labor on the farm and to produce all possible food supplies at home. 
The people of all classes should be prepared to face with courage and faith a 
period of readjustment At least one year must be lived with rei^ricted credit, 
and this first year will be a very hard one unless provision has been made to 
meet It on some more substantial basis. 

In the cai^e of owners, debt may mean a sacrifice of their holdings, for the 
basis of credit will be temporarily Impaired by the ^epreasUm of fiurm valnea 
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6. ^tt to the merchant whose hnsfiiess has be^i principally that of adTandng 
to farmers, the coming of the boll weevil has meant one year of practically no 
business and the practical abandonment of the present advancing system on the 
cotton crop. Afterwards a business of reduced volume on a cash basis has been 
built up with satisfactory profits. 

It can not be too strongly ooiphasiEed that cotton production on the basis of 
advances to the tenant has proven uniformly disastrous to both parties, but espe- 
cially to the merchant 

7. That the degree of permanent disaster is dependent upon the cooperation 
and determination with whi<^ the people of infested territory meet the situation. 

Where pe(q;>le have recognized a common problem and met the situation firmly 
and with sane business conservatism ; where the merchants have restricted ad- 
vances on the cotton crop as collateral and insisted on rigid economy; where 
the farmers have practiced this economy and diversified their agriculture, pro- 
ducing first a living fi*om the farm, the general testimony is tliat agricul- 
ture under such conditions promises a readjustment on a sounder basis than 
existed before the coming of the weevil. Those who have prepared for the 
weevil's coming have suffered little of financial embarrassment But for the 
man in debt the improvident and the unbeliever, the boll weevil has spelled a 
disaster almost inconceivable in its completeness. 

It is the purpose of this report to go into greater detail as to the 
conditions to be expected and the remedies to be applied. 

The Boll Weevil. 

Since this report is concerned chiefly with the agricultural and 
economic aspects of the boll weevil, no attempt will be made to give 
a detailed or strictly scientific statement regarding its habits or life 
history.* Only such information as will aid in a better understand- 
ing at the necessary methods of control will be attenpted, and this 
in simple and popular form. However, the facts are taken mainly 
from Dr. Hunters bulletin (Farmers' Bulletin No. 612), and are 
to be relied upon. 

LIFE HISTORY, 

A full-grown Mexican boll weevil is from one-eighth inch to one- 
fourth inch in length. Its shout is about one-half its body length. 
In color it varies from light yellowish when young t6 a grayish 
brown or black when fully matured. 

There are so many insects resembling very closely the Mexican 
boll weevil that the only sure way to determine whether an insect is 
. a boll weevil or not is to send it to the State entomologist for exam- 
ination. If a cotton field shows an unusual number of falling 
squares, the bracts of which flare out instead of closing in closely 
upon the bud, it is a good indication that weevils are present. The 
boU weevil lives through the winter only in the adult stages. With 
the first cold weather the weevils seek shelter under logs, in high 
grass and weeds, in old fences^nd anywhere that will furnish pro- 
tection during hibernation. The moss that hangs from the trees 
in the low country is an ideal place of refuge. In these ^eh^ed 
positions the weevils try to live out the winter, but only about 8 
per cent survive. Since a conservative estimate of the possible 
progeny of a single pair of weevils during the season is above 

-» Those interested in a sdentiflc study of the weevil should write to the United States 
Departm^t of Agriculture for Builetln No. 858, entitled " Study of the Mexican Cotton- 
Bob WeerU ia tlie Mississipi^ Valley.** 
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3,000,000, it can readily be seen that only a small per cent of tiiose 
that go into winter quarters need survive in order to give the 
farmer a large amount of trouble. 

With the coming of the early spring the weevils begin to emerge 
and seek food after their long winter nap. The young cotton just 
appearing above ground is likely to be attacked. Unless the plants 
are strong and hardy, many of them will be killed, and this killing 
of young plants is the first indication of the season that weevils are 
present. The weevils suck also the tender shoots and young leaves 
of the cotton plants until the first squares appear. These confjtitute 
the favorite food of the weevil, and many of the squares are killed 
or are badly deformed by injury to feeding punctures. 



Pio. 1. — Cotton aqaare showing esg puncture of boll weevil and ^ flaring** of bractn 
Nataral tfie. (Author's illtistvatlon.) 

As soon as the young squares form^ the female weevils also be^n 
to puncture them and to lay esgs in the hole. The flaring of Uie 
leaflets of the square, which under ordinary conditions close tightly 
around the bud, is a symptom that there is an ^g in the square. 

The average time for the egg to hatch out is about four days. The 
larva, which emerges from the egg in the form of a small white grub, 
feeds upon the ii^ide of the square, and in seven or eight days is 
ready to change to the pupa stage. In another seven or ^^ht days 
it is ready to emerge as a fully grown weevil and ready for its life's 
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bteinMB, wbkh is principally that of reproduction. The entire 
time*from the laying of the egg until the emereence of the fuilgrown 
weevil varies with temperature and humidity, but is usually three or 
four weeks or longer. 

During the early growing season the weevils move about from 
plant to plant, but no ^ener^ flight takes place until late in the sea- 
son, probably not earlier than the middle of August. The weevils 
then sometimes move as far as 40 miles in short successive flights. 
As soon as the weather begins to get cold all adult weevils l^gin 
to seek shelter, so as to pass the winter in safety. Many of the eggs 
laid in the squares continue their development if sufficiently pro- 
tected from the cold. The weevils thus produced hibernate during 
the winter and are ready to join their parents in the campaign 
against the farmers the following spring. 

SPREAD OF WEEVIL. 

The boll weevil's first invasion of the United States was in 1892 
in the vicinity of Brownsville, Tex. Since that time it has advanced 
from year to year in practically concentric curves. There have been 
some interruptions due to climatic conditions, but an annual average 
advance of more than 50 miles per year has been made. 

TJie pest crossed the Savannah River in November^ 1917^ and by 
spreading aver additional territory in succeeding seasons it had cov- 
ered the entire cotton-producing area of this State in the fail of 1920. 

Comparison of South Carolina and Louisiana. 

Many people maintained thai the conditions in this State were 
different from those in the other States where the greatest dannage 
was done by the weevil. However^ a oarefxd comparative study of 
tonditions as well as the evidence of destmctxveness fdready ex- 
hibited in the lower cownties during 1920 and 1921 have shown that 
this is not the case. 

Careful study would indicate that such is not the case. There 
may be less damage in the Piedmont sections on account of the ele- 
vation and the lower winter temperatures, but over against these 
advantages must be put the disadvantage of the heavy soil type and 
the large amount of hibernating belter furnished by terraces and 
woodland. 

Except in the upper Piedmont section, the situation in South 
Carolina approaches very closely to that of central and northern 
Louisiana, where the recent investigation of boU-weevU conditions 
shows the most disastrous results. 

CHIEF CONTROLLING FACTORS. 

The two most important climatic factors which affect the boll 
weevil are minimum winter tempea-ature aiMl maximum summer rain- 
fall. Winter temperatures have the effect of controlling the number 
of weevils which pass tlirough the winter. Summer ramf aU has an 
important effect upon the reproduction of the weevils. A heavy 
summer rainfall is most favorable to a large hatch of the weevil eggs 
laid ii>; the squares. A hot dry summer has the opposite e^ect. In 
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Texas it is the low rainfall during spring and summer, especially 
in the western part of the State, whidi enables it to maintain its 

{)roduction of (K)tton. Such conditions do not apply in South Caro- 
ina and Louisiana* 

COMPABISON OF lONIKnM TBICFKRATURB. 

In a map prepared by the Weather Bureau a line indicating mini- 
mum absolute temperatures of zero runs across South Carolina from 
Marlboro to Aiken CSounty^ which is practically through the center 
of the State. This same line passes across the State of Louisiana 
about two-thirds the distance from the sonthenx boundary. It is 
thus evident that throughout the most important cotton zone of 
South Carolina the winter conditions are suailar to those in that 
portion of Louisiana where the production of cotton has been very 
greatly reduced. A typical parish in this section of Louisiana 
snowed a falling off of xrom 21,000 bales to 6,000 bales on account 
of the coming oi the weevil. This reduction was due in part to the 
destructive enects of the insect itself and partly to the reduction of 
acreage occasioned^ On the scoro of winter temperature there is no 
other conclusion but that South Carolina will suffer practically as 
did northern Louisiana. 

OOMPABISON OF RAINFALL. 

The important rainfall, so far as the boll weevil is concerned, is 
from about June 1 to July 31, this being the pnariod of fruiting. 
Weather Bureau figures show an average precipitation for this 
period in South Carolina of 16.9 inches and Louisiana 16.2 indies. 
The total annual precipitation in Louisiana is about 5S.4 inches as 
against 49.5 inches for South Carolina, but the. excess in Louisiana 
occurs largely in winter, when it is of no especial importance in the 
matter of weevil control. The zone throughout the State of South 
Carolina in which the summer precipitation is 16 inches or more 
comprises practically 75 per cent of the important cotton-producing 
counties of the State. This same zone of rainfall extends over the 
lower third of Louisiana, passing through the neighborhood of 
Baton Bouge, and includes parishes in which there has been a re- 
duction of at least 75 per cent of the cotton crop on account of the 
weevil. Here again we find conditions in South Carolina and Lou- 
isiana similar. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

There are several factors other than minimum winter tempera- 
tures and maximum summer rainfall which have a bearing on the 
weevil problem. Among them is the length of the growing season — 
that is, the number of days between the last killing frost in the 
spring to the first killing frost in the fall. In this respect South 
Carolina is similar to the northern counties of Louisiana and the 
southern counties of Arkansas, where the damage has been mate- 
rial. The obvious conclusion from the above facts is that in South 
Carolina there will be a condition ver^ similar to that in Louisiana 
and in Mississippi, with an added difficulty, viz, that the cotton 
crop in South Carolina can not be made without the use of con- 
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siderahle amount of commdrcial fertilisers, while in Louisiana little 
or no fertilizers need be used. 

The above explanation is made in order that the people of South 
Carolina may not feel that there are any special conditions of soil 
or climate that can be expected to make the boll-weevil problem in 
this State less serious than it has been in other States. As a matter 
of fact, when the fertilizer situation is considered, Georgia and 
South Carolina are liable to suffer ^eater loss than any other States 
thus far invaded. In South Carolina an additional danger lies in 
the attraction which the cotton mills hold out to the family of the 
small farmer. 

METHODS OF OONTROU 

Through heat and sunshine, ants, insect parasites, birds, and the 
crushing effect of the injured sauare on the eggs and larva nature 
keeps up its warfare against the doU weevil. 

Technical investigations are stUl on the way^ and while sail huUd- 
ing and agricultural operations may airways he expected to he fundor 
mental m producing a cotton crop under weevil conditions^^ experi- 
mental work of recent years has shown that the hall weevil can he 
poisoned with profit whenever conditions axe favorable for this work 
and correct methods are employed. Unfortunately during 19£0 cmd 
1921 the weather conditions in South Carolina were extremely ad- 
Terse for poisofiing and generally no profitahle results were secured. 
The evidence at hand from other States would indicate that holl- 
weevil poisoning in South Carolina would he profitable on good land, 
with more favorable weather conditions than those of 1921, and pro- 
mded that poisoning is correctlv done. The Delta Laboratory, Tal- 
lulah, La., which has heen chiefiy instrumental, in developing the 
poisoning method to its present status, makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

HOW TO POISON. 

Use only pure calcium arsenate in the form of a dry powder. Ap- 
ply this in the dust form. 

Purchase this to conform to the following specifications: 
Not less than Ifi per cent of total arsenic pentoxid. 
Not more than 0.76 per cent water-soluhle arsenic pentoxid. 
Density not less than 80 or more than 100 cubic inches per pound. 

Have your county agent send a sample of your calcium arsenate to 
the Delta Laboratory, Talhdah, La., for free analysis, to make sure 
it is satisfactory. 

Use only dusting nuicJiinery especially constructed for cotton dust- 
ing. 

Poison only when the air is calm and the plants are moist. This 
practically means only night amplications. 

, Use about 5 to 7 pounds of calcium arsenate per acre for each 
application. 

Start poisoning when the weevils have punctured from 10 to 16 
per cent of the squares. 

Keep your cotton thoroughly dusted untU the weevils are under 
control. This usually means ahout three applications at the rate of 
one every four days. 
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Then stop poisoning until the weemls offain hecome abundcmf. If 
the xoeevils become abundant early enough to injure your young boUs. 
make one or two more apj>lications late in the season. 

If you have a heavy ram within H hxmrs after dusting^ repeat this 
application immediately. 

Do not expect to eradicate the weevils. Poisoning merely controh 
them sufficiently to permit a fuU crop of cotton^ and you can always 
find weevils in the successfully poisoned field. 

Keep your cotton acreage low and do everything possible to in- 
crease your yield per acre, as it costs just as much to poison one- 
quarter bale per acre cotton as bale per acre cotton. 

Always leave an occasional portion of a cut unpoisoned for com- 
parison with the adjoining poisoned tract. This will show how much 
you have increased your yield by poisoning. 

If you are considering poisoning, write the Delta Laboratory^ at 
Tatlulahj La,^ for more detailed information; also ask the advice of 
your county agent. 

Do it right or not at all. 

The chief artificial means of controlling the boll weevil are found 
in cultural methods. The weevils can not be exterminated. The 
only hope lies in reducing their number to the point where injury 
to the cotton crop will be a minimum. 

Effects of the Boll Weevil. 

effect on cotton production. 

Of the disastrous effect of the boll weevil on cotton production 
there can be no (question. 

Many have cited the fact that Texas now produces more cotton 
than ever before to prove that the boll weevil is not really the menace 
that some believe it to be. However, the explanation in the case of 
Texas is found in the dry, hot climate ; the large area of prairie land 
affording little winter shelter to the weevil; the severe winters in 
the western and northwestern portions of the State ; and the gradu- 
ally increasing acreage, most of which has been in that part of the 
State least favorable to the multiplication of the boll weevil. In 
1900 Texas was planting 7,041,000 acres and producing 3,438,386 
bales of cotton. In 1914 the average had increased to 11,921,000 
acres and the crop to 4,592,112 bales. An analysis of the Texas 
situation by counties shows that the boll weevil seriously reduced 
the crop in those counties which were in cotton before the weevil 
appeared. 

In Louisiana where the acreage remained practically the same dur- 
ing the same 14-year period the cotton production fell from 0.65 bale 
per acre to 0.34 bale per acre, and from a total of 705,767 bales to 
449,458 bales. In East Feliciana Parish, a section which in elevation 
and summer rainfall corresponds exactly to central South Carolina,' 
the production in 1902 was 29,549 bales; in 1915, 2,836 bales. In the 
adjoining parish of East Baton Rouge the production in 1908 was 
27,864 bales and in 1915 was 1,844 bales. In Madison Parish the pro- 
duction in 1902 was 21,844 bales; in 1915, 3,892 bales. 

These figures prove more eloquently than can any argument the 
net results of the boll-weevil invasion on cotton production. 
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However, there 18 a bright side of this Louisiana picture, for while 
the cotton crop of the State was greatly reduced, the total value of 
all crops produced in the State greatly increased. This is shown by 
the following figures, which are taken from Dr. Hunter's compila- 
tions: For the four years prior to the invasion by the boll weevil 
(1899 to 1902) the average value of all crops was $68,394,150 per 
year. For the first five years of infestation (190a to 1907, inclusive) 
the average value was ^8,776,272. For the next five years (1908 to 
1912, inclusive), during which the effects of the weevil were most 
serious, the average was $78411,000. During 1913 and 1914 the aver- 
age was $94,884,442. These figures teach the important lesson that 
while the boll weevil may reduce the cotton yield of a State, it does 
not necessarily reduce its ability to produce equal and even greater 
wealth. 

EFFECT ON OIL MILLS AND GINNERIES. 

No industries in the State are more seriously threatened by the 
coming of the weevil than are the cotton oil mills and ginneries. It 
will be interesting to note the effects of the boll weevil on these indus- 
tries in several States where the boll weevil has been present for a 
number of years. 

In 1906 there were 2,076 operating gjnneries in Louisiana and 149 
idle. In 1915 there were only 1,086 operating ginneries and 351 idle. 
During this period, therefore, 788 ginneries entirely disaj)peared. 
Putting the average value of a ginnery at $2,500, the loss in ginneries 
alone to the State of Louisiana was $1,960,000. In 1906 there were 
26 oil mills in operation. This year there are only 14, showing 11 
mills either idle or abandoned. The average value of an oil mill 
is about $30,000, making a total loss on ginneries and oil mills of 
^,290,000. 

In Mississippi in 1906 there were 3,780 active g;inneries and 372 
idle. In 1915 there were only 2,204 active ginneries and 534 idle. 
During this same period, therefore, in Mississippi, 1,414 ginneries 
disappeared, entailing a loss to the State of $3,536,000. In the same 
State there were 84 oil mills before the advent of the boll weevil, 
and this year there are only 54 operating, showing 30 oil mills 
abandoned or destroyed. The total loss on giimeries and oil mills in 
Mississippi was approximately $4,435,000. 

In South Carolina there are 60 oil mills, owned by local capital. 
These mills crush one-fourth of the seed produced in the State. 
The other three-fourths is bought and crushed by corporations, such 
as the Cotton Oil Co., the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., and the Union 
Seed & Fertilizer Co. These corporations own large mills and can 
better tide over a bad situation. The small mills owned by South 
Carolinians do not occupy such a position. 

So far as the oil mills aro concerned, therefore, the matter resolves 
itself into the proposition of raw material. The mills are worthless 
unless they have something to work, and if the boll weevil materially 
reduces the raw material available some other seed that it is possible 
to work in oil mills naust be provided. Otherwise there wiU result 
the same series of failures and abandonments that have taken place 
in the States cited. Peanuts, and especially soy beans, offer the best; 
solution. The soy bean can be grown successfully in all parts of 
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South Carolina, especially in the coastal plain section. Peanuts can 
be grown on many light soils in this State. Therefore every effort 
should be made to educate the farmer to begin now to grow in a 
small way peanuts^ and particularly soy beans. Such a oeginning 
could be greatly stimulated if the cotton-oil mills would offer prizes 
for the l^t acres of soy beans. These premiums should be large 
enough to create considerable interest in the State. A liberal buying 
policy should also characterize the beginnings of the really important 
branch of agricultural production. 

So far as Uie ginneries are concerned, there must necessarily r^ult 
considerable loss, inasmuch as substitute raw materials can not be 
supplied, as in tne case of oil mills. While it will be many years 
before South Carolina makes sufficient com to supply its own needs, 
there are many individual farmers who make a surplus of com. 
Machinery for husking, shelling, and sacking com, oats, and other 
grains could be added to the equipment for ginneries. In this way 
at least a part of the machinery could be utilized to some advantage. 

EFFECT ON BANKS AND ADVANCE MERCHANTS. 

In States invaded by the boll weevil the banks and advance mer- 
chants were among the first to realize the economic danger and 
among the tirst to suffer. Tlie diminished value of the cotton crop 
as a collateral and the serious depreciation in land values, the basis 
of a large amount of credit, caused considerable financial demoraliza- 
tion, and in some cases the added disaster of credit withdrawal 
ensued. 

In the main, however, bankers have shown themselves thoroughly 
posted and able both to protect and assist their customers. By 
limiting credit, insisting on diversification, and recognizing farm 
products other than cotton as satisfactory collateral, the situation 
during the first few years of boll-weevil infestation has been con- 
siderably relieved. 

In some cases banks suffered severe losses, but bank failures were 
remarkably few. Banks and other creditors who refrained from a 
policy of foreclosure and continued to furnish restricted credit to 
their customers fared best Some who adopted the policy of fore- 
closure found themselves with a large amount of depreciated prop- 
erty, difficult to dispose of, on their hands. 

During the second year of boll- weevil infestation bank deposits 
were but sli^tly affected, but for the following two or three years 
deposits were greatly reduced. It usually took banks from five to 
six vears after the arrival of the weevil to gain what had been lost 
in tne way of deposits. 

The first effect of the boll weevil is to increase the bankers' re- 
sponsibility to the public. The entire withdrawal of credit would 
be much more disastrous than the effect of the weevil itself. At the 
same time, extravagant use of credit would be bad business for the 
banks and a mistaken kindness to the farmers. 

The general experience of advance merchants was that they con- 
tinued making advances on the cotton crop one year too long, with 
disastrous effects. The general testimony was that the second year 
of boU-weevil infestation was a very lean year, with practically no 
advance business and only a small cash trade. In the course of two 
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or three years the volnme of business increased, and although smaller 
than when conducted on an advance basis was more satisfactory, 
both as to collections and profits. The condition of the small farmer 
in those States where the advance ff^stem has practically disap- 
peared is much better than it was berore. The coming of the boll 
weevil will put an end to the present advance system of the cotton 
crop now so generally practiced in South Carolina. 

It would be well it every merchant and banker would require as a 
fundamental condition to extending credit that the farmer raise, first 
of all, his living on the farm. 

EFFECT ON LABOR. 

In Louisiana and Mississippi a large number of the young and 
able-bodied Negroes left the State to seek employment elsewhere. 
This emigration was chiefly due to inability to get credit, and there- 
fore inability to make a living under the tenant system of farming. 
There seemed to be a general lack of appreciation on the part of 
the white people of the importance of retaining their Negro labor. 
With no capital and no credit on which to make another crop nothing 
remained for many Negro farmers but to move away and seek em- 
ployment in other agricultural sections, or in other lines of busi- 
ness. Many went to Oklahoma and western Texas, and carloads of 
them were moved north to supply the deficit in Italian laborers due 
to the European war. Througnout Louisiana and Mississippi labor 
agents, sometimes cleverly disguised, planned these movements of 
the Negroes and furnished the necessary money to transport them. 

The white people of the State should make the situation clear to 
the Negroes and by helpfulness and consideration seek to retain them 
against the enticements which will undoubtedly be offered in this 
j^ate, as it has been in other States. 

EFFECT ON LAND VALUES. 

In every section where the boll weevil has become active the values 
of farm lieaids have been ^I'eatly depressed. In many of the richest 
cotton sections of Louisiana the land has been sold at a low price 
for raising live stock. Usually the lowest level in land values is 
reached during the second and third years of infestation, after which 
there is a gra&al recovery. The greatest danger is that farmers will 
become discouraged when unable to raise cotton successfully and 
disiK>6e of their noldings. This is especially to be feared in those 
sections of the State where cotton milb offer remunerative work for 
all grown members of the family. Often after lands have changed 
hands a new system of agriculture, with diversification as its key- 
note, has restored their value. It is a sad fact that in the boll- weevil 
sections much of the land is no longer in possession of the original 
owners. 

Our pcNople should realize that land is the ultimate basis of value, 
and that it is only necessary to handle it properly to make it valuable, 
regardless of the type of agriculture practiced. It is too often the 
case that in the transition from cotton planting to a diversified system 
a new owner appears to reap the benefits of the change. 
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Changes in Aoricuivtusal M^h<m>8 Due to the Weevh- 

Under boll- weevil conditions cotton can not be produced profitably 
on the old basis of supplying the tenant with provisions and equip- 
ment. The serious oDjection to the old credit basis is that it has 
encouraged the tenant system and has taken away the intelligent 
supervision of the landlord. As a result the soil has been depleted 
and much of it washed away. 

The most successful farmers imder boU-weevil conditions wiD 
raise all provisions, keep out of debt, and cultivate cotton by im- 
proved methods on a restricted area of the best lands. That the 
one-crop system has failed in nearly every section of our country is 
evidenced by the poverty of a large per cent of our agricultural 
people after 50 years under such a svstem. Our fanners should be 
made to understand that intelligent diversification and proper rota- 
tion of crops is sound economy and the best remedy for boll- weevil 
conditions. Under such conditions it is absolutelv necessary that the 
cotton planter establish a system of rotation that will in a large 
measm-e keep up the supply of nitrogen. Cotton should alwaj^ m- 
low a summer legume, such as cowpeas, soy beans, or velvet beans. 
The effect of these legumes will be to force the cotton to early fruit- 
ing, and this is essential in fighting the boll weeviL 

The following rotation is recommended : 

First year : Cotton. 

Second year : Corn, with soy beans, cowpeas, or velvet beans. 

Third year: Grain — the ^rain to be cut off and the land to be 
planted in peas ; the peas to be cut off for hay or turned under in the 
fall preparatory to a second cotton crop. 

In addition to the crops mentioned in this rotation, many other 
crops should be grown. Where the soil types and climatic conditions 
are favorable and where suitable markets are accessible, tobacco, soy 
beans, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, tomatoes, watermelons, canta- 
loupes, and various other truck crops can be profitably raised. There 
are many sections of our State where fruit growing can be profitably 
ennged in. 

To properly utilize all of the products produced on the farm by 
the proper system of diversification, it is necessary to raise live slodL 
The keeping of live stock, especially dairy cattle, can be made a 
profitable occupation for the small farmer, especially those who do 
all of their own work. Every farmer should raise his own naules. 
The raising of beef cattle is also profitable if land is cheap and soil- 
able pasturage can be had. The same is true of sheep. In 4^ 
noriliem section of our State, where much of the land is too steep 
to cultivate, these side lines of farming should be found profitaMe. 

For the small farmer no form of live stock is more profitable than 
hogs. Pork can be produced cheaper in the South than in the North, 
especially where proper grazing crops are grown. 

More attention should be paid by our farmers to poultry, in the 
way of having better breeds and giving them more intelligoit care. 

Raising Cotton XJndbi Bqll-Webvh* CoNDrnoNs. 

The problem of cotton production imder boll-weevil conditions 
resolves itself into hastening the growth of plants so as to insure a 
large crop of bolls by the middle of July and certainly by the 1st of 
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August. Infestation will likely be too ^at for any large number 
of squares fopied aftei* that time to survive. 

It has been demonstrated conclusively that cotton can be grown 
with fair success under boil-weevil conditions, provided improved 
methods are followed and favorable weather conditions prevail. It 
will be well fbr the farmers of South Carolina to |)ractice in advance 
of the boll weevU^s (ioming those principles of scientific cultivation 
which would represto^ a good investment even were no boll weevils 
present. The following simple directions will accomplish the best 
results when the boll weevil reaches South Carolina, and with the 
exception of those processes particularly designed to destroy the 
weevil, and to prevent its multiplication should be practiced now as 
well as later. 

SOILS. 

The whie of a weU^drainedf fertile ^soA eon 7U>1 he (yoeresthneied 
in fifiMin^ the JmM weevil. In^ the^ fa*ht plaefi^ a weU'd9mned soil i» 
eibeolutidy neeeeeary^ to eucoessy as cotton 'H^tll w^ make an ecsfiy 
growih on a cold wet soU* In the seeond place^ it haa not been found 

?T&fiiahle to raiee cotton on poor land under hiiU^weevil conaiUon% 
ecauee the overhead en^enses are so great that U makee the eost of 
production very high per pound of cotton. 

The first and most important factor in raising cotton profitably 
under boU-weevU conditions is a fertile soil. 

The best prafiUcee to follow in order to secure a fertile soU arei 

1. Plant lointer cover crops. These rwt only Ketp to conserve the 
fertility of the land and prevent washing and leaching ^put^ they also 
are vafuable because the boU weevil can not live through the winter 
in a grefsn cover crop. 

2. Plant summer legumes everywhere possible and plow under aU 
such crops as are not needed to feed the live stock. TMs will reduce 
the fertUizer bill and add much valtcable organic matter to the soils. 

3. Rotate crops so that cotton wUl not be planted on the same land 
two years in succession, 

4. Use commercial fertUieer judiciously and all the barnyard fna- 
nvre possible. 

PKEPAfiATKOir. 

Where a cover crop is grown on land dwring the feiL and witUer, 
it should be plowed under early' in the spring so that the land wHl 
haoie ample time to settle before ptawting. Cotton eomse up more 
gvicMy and starts growth earlier if planted on a firm^ well-setiled 
seted bed than if pUmted on a loose<one. 

Where no cover crop is used the land should be fiowedin the fall 
or early winter^ if a^heavy ddy soU^ or early in the epring i» the case 
af a sandy soU^ and the seed beds shofdd be made up early in the 
sgmng so that they will have ample time to settle befone planting^ 
^Uey eoUe when piowed in the faU should be plowed deep to give 
fnore room\for root developme$tt. No soU ehouid be. plowed deep^ 
inthe^late spring or juet^ beforeplanting^i ^ 

S^P*— 6r*-l-^V0l 9 so- 
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, Cotton aJiould he planted as early as fioeszble after d&nger of km- 
ing frost is over and tJie ground is warm enough to insttre gtdck 
germmation qaid rapid growth. More seed sJuaM be used than ka$ 
been the custom in the past, in order to insure a good stand withauJt 
replanting. It is weU to^ use from 1 to Si bushel^ of seed ver acre 
depending on the condition of the land. It is a. distinct advantage 
'vphen praotiodble to delint the seed because deUnied seed wiU gerrni- 
nate more quickly by several days^ under adverse conditions^ than 
wiU undelinted seed. 

The width of the rows a/nd the distance between plants in the row 
sheuld be regulated accordvng tothe fertility of the land. The widik 
of row should vary from about S\ feet on our thin soils to 4 foet 
on OUT good cotton soils wSdok Move been producing up to a bale and 
m/yre per aorcj and to 4i f^^t on some of our eoAremAy rich soiU, 
The distance between plants in the row should be ffmch lees than has 
generally been used. It has been the almost universal emperience of 
good farmers that they ^get the best results^ with thick spadnff under 
bolhweeM eonditibns. The experiments conducted by different em- 
periment stations ha^e all residted favorably to thick spacing. 

FSSnUZATlOK. , 

Our best cotton soils are those thai are well filled with humus or 
decaying organic matter. They are earlier and warmer and they 
give, a more rapid and m/>re uniform, growth ^ to the plants because 
they hold more water and more available plant fooa. It is, there- 
foi'C, very important to provide an abundance of humus in our sotU, 
After humus, nitrogen is the first limiting factor on nearly aU the 
soils of this State, Both humus and nitrogen are most economically 
supplied by plowing under summer legumes or green manure crops 
such as vefvet beans, cowpeas, and soy beans, and unnter cover crops 
sv^h as crimson clover^ rye and vetch, and oats and vetch. A liberal 
appli<^ation of commercial fertilizer is also advisable, and this fer- 
tzltzer shoula contain an abundance of phosphoric acid, as tkis in- 
gredient hastens the m/ituripg of the orov up to a point where the 
plant has all it requires in its growth. On m/)st sails in this State 
(d^cui SOO pounds of acid phosph/Ue per acre wiU give most profit- 
able results* A liberal amount of amm,onia should also be used, as 
it has been found that amnioma also hastens the maturity of the 
crop up to a certain point. Too much ammonia delays the crop as 
does too little; hence the importance of having the correct amoumt 
of ammonia for eachsoH. Each farmer should study the needs of his 
sou and use the amount of wmmwnia which he finds best for his land 
Potash is necessary on mcst of our sandy soUs and some of our 
Piedmont soUe. Where a good system of farming is practiced in the 
Piedmont section, where the crops are rotated^ and oraanio matter 
supplied, no potash should be required. An eaeess of potash also 
tends to delay the maturity of the crop, and for this reason moderoie 
applications generally aive best results. A well-balanced feHQiaer 
which supplies the needs of the soU to which it is applied gives the 
earliest crop and the largest crop. 
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All of the phosphorus and potash and most of the nitrogen 
shovld he applied at or hefore planting time and the rest of the 
nitrogen should he applied hy the time the first squares hegin to 
form. On very light sandy soils it is advisahle to apply more of the 
nitrogen after the cotton is up^ hut in no case shovld this application 
he delayed untU late in the season. Wh^re large applications of fer- 
tilizer are made at planting time^ it is i7nportant to mix the fei*tilizer 
with the soil thoroughly^ so that it will not interfere with tne germi- 
nation and early growth of the cotton. 

CULTIVATION. 

From the very start cotton should he cultivated intensively to pre- 
vent weeds and grass from ever getting a start. To accomplish this^ 
frequent shallow cultivation is advisahle. Cotton should never he 
oultivated so deep as to destroy the roots of the plants^ and under 
no condition should weeds and grass he allowed to get a start in, the 
cotton^ for they wHl delay the growth. 

yAJEU£mE8. 

Numerous exp&riments in the hoU-weevU infested area of this and 
other States have amply justified the recommendation of the follow- 
ing varieties for the conditions designated: 

A. Short staple varieties. 

1. Cleveland Big BoU for wilt-free land., 
£. Dixie Triumph for wUt-infested land. 

B. Long staple varieties. 

1. W^herNo.JtO. 
S. Delta-type Wehher. 

It is importaaU to futve an early fruiting variety, hut it is also 
importa/nt to have a variety which continues to fruit throughout the 
season. The hoU weevil prefers to puncture squares and will do so 
if they (sre present on the plants^ hut if none are^ to he found he will 
then puncture iJie half -grown hoUs. This explains why it is impor^ 
tant for a variety to continue fruiting throughout the season. 

It should he understood thai other varieties may in a given season 
and under faA)or(ible conditions yield more than these^ hut when 
taken for a period of years these varieties have proved thsir supe- 
riority. 

PLOWING tTNDER OP STALKS. 

Bememhering that the weevils which survice the winter are the 
parents of the destructive army of the next yewr^ every effort should 
he made to reduce the number of those which go into hibernation with 
the coming of the cold weather. It is the number of adult weevils 
dive when tne time for hibernation comes that counts. It is^ there' 
forey best to destroy the green cotton stalks just as soon as the 
cotton is harvested. 2'his can he accomplished by turning under. 
This process^ if done in time^ will destroy a large number of adults 
and weevils in process of development, and will also^ through lack 
of foody cause many remaining adults to migrate or perish The 
effectiveness of stcdk destruction depends on the length of tiffie 
before frost that it is accomplished. 

Experiments in Louisiana show that when cotton stalks were de- 
stroyed before October 16 only 3 per cent of the weevils tUrvive 
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tTie winter^ whereas destruction of stalks on October 97 allowed 15 
per cent to survive; November 26^ 2i per cent; between December 
15 and January 15^ 43 per cent. It is clear ^ therefore, that the earlier 
the stalks are destroyed^ the more effective the results will be, but 
where early destruction ts impossible, it is better late than never. 

COVER CROPS. 

// for any reason the stalks can not be plowed under early m 
the faU, then the land should be seeded to a cover crop by ^planting 
in the middles with a three-tube driU, After frost, when the stalks 
are dry, they may be chopped up with a stalk cutter and thus thrown 
down into the green cover crop. The boU weevil can not survice in 
this cover crop, because he can not evaporaie mifi4)ient moisture from 
his body. The cover crop is, therefore, both a m^eans of controlling 
the boll weevil and other serious farm, pests, and of building up the 
fertility of the land. 

Having followed all of the above dissections, there wUl still remain 
those factors over which the farmer has no control. A rainy June and 
July may make it impossible for him to do his full part and he wiU 
have to suffer in conseqitence. Under boll weevil conditions cotton 
in no longer the certain crop that it once was, and no farmer is any 
longer safe in making it his sole reliance. Only by raising his food 
supplies for man and beast and making other crops for sale cqh he be 
secure against disaster. 

COLLECTING WEEVIIJ9. 

It may be helpful to pick weevils from the young cotton plants 
before the squares appear whenever cheap labor t/iat costs pracO' 
catty nothing in cash ts available. If weevil collecting is done with 
the utmost care, giving special attention to places where the greatest 
number of weevils hibernated, the majority of weevils mc^ be caught 
before they lay their eggs. It is estimated that weevu collecting^ 
when upon thorough search less than 60 weevils per acre are found, 
is not profitable^ 

COLLECTING SQUARES. 

When low-priced labor is available, square collecting wUl be help- 
ful if propei*ty done. CoUectina should oe begun about 10 day ^^ after 
the first bloom is seen in the field. Unless U is done thorouanly it is 
unvrofitable: About every five days every square must be picked, not 
only those on the ground, but also tJiose that have dried on the 
plants, as well as those which show yellow color or are flared. This 
should be continued during the first few weeks of the square-forming 
period. During wet seasons, when cultivation is impossible, plov 
labor may be used tmtU cultivation can be resumed. 8pe<H(U at- 
tention should be given to places where a large number of weeviU 
passed the winter, such as bottom lands near woods, and in fields 
adjoining waste land or other places where rubbish occurs^ 

DBSTRUOnON Or STALKS. 

Remembering that the weevils which survive the winter are the 
parents of the Destructive army of the next year, every effort should 
be made to ireduce the number of those, which go into hibemi^aa 
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witii ibe ceming of cold weatber. It is the number of adult weevils 
alive when the time for hibernation comes that counts. It is, there- 
fore, b^st to destroy the ^een cotton stalks just as soon as the cot- 
ton is harvested. This can be accomplished by plowing up the stalks 
and burning thwn or by plowing them under. Either of these proc- 
esses if done in time will destroy a large number of adults and 
weevils in process of development, and will also, through lack of 
food, cause many remaining adults to migrate or perish. The effec- 
tiveness of stalk destruction depends on the length of time before 
frost that it is accomplished. 

Having followed all of the above directions there will still remain 
these factors over which the farmer has no control. A rainy June 
and July may make it impossible for him to do his full part and he 
will have to suffer in consequence. Under boll- weevil conditions cot- 
ton is no longer the certain crop that it once was, and no farmer 
is any tonger safe in making it his sole reliance. Only by raising his 
food supplies for man and beast and making other crops for sale can 
he be secured against disaster. 

Conclusions. 

Having covered as best it could in limited space die general aspect 
of the boll-weevil question, the commission begs leave to make the 
following observations, suggestions, and recommendations : 

1. The commission regards as an imperative first condition that every fanner, 
whether an owner or a tenant, shall at once begin or continue to raise all pos- 
sible food supplies for the family and feed for all farm animals. This first 
condition having been fulfilled, in view of the high price of cotton likely to 
prevaU next year as well as this, and the pressing necessity to get free of debt 
and have some capital with which to purchase live stock, build fence, and other- 
wise prepare for the coming of the weevil, the commission recommends that 
the farmers of South Carolina plant aU suitable remaining acreage in cotton 
and that the crop be highly fertilized and intensively cultivated, in order to 
produce a maximum yield with a maximum profit. 

2. The commission can not too strongly urge upon farmers the need of 
economy In every line to the end that some capital may be put aside with 
which to readjust agriculture to meet new conditions. All possible food and 
feed supplies, including meat, dairy, and poultry products, should be raised on 
the farm. The surplus In every line should be sold to the best advantage and 
the money saved. Nothing should be purchased that can await a more conven- 
ient season. 

3. The commission respectfully submits that the business man and not the 
farmers must be responsible for the creation of markets for products other 
than cotton; and recognizing the Intimate relation between uniformity and 
quality In production and successful and profitable marketing, suggests hearty, 
intelligent, and patriotic cooperation between chambers of commerce and the 
other business organizations and the farmers of the surrounding territory. All 
such business relations and resulting enterprises should be planned on conserva- 
tive lines In order that there may result neither disappointment on the one 
hand nor faUure on the other. 

4. Comparable only with the disaster due to the boU weevil Itself would be the 
withdrawal of credit to the farmers by merchants and bankers. The commission 
would respectfully recommend that there be such a continuation of credit as 
sound business considerations wlU permit, and that live stock and other farm 
commodities be made the basis of credit as well as cott<Hi. At no time in the 
history of the State wiU bankera and merchants (who by virtue of their busi- 
ness relations are closer to the farmers than any other class of citizens) have 
so great an opportunity to be of service and the chance to elereftte bo wise a 
leadership as in the coming boU- weevil crisla 

The com^nission suggests that fn the near future the merchants and bankers 
through their State organizations discuss, determine, and announce the poUcles 
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they will follow under boUrweevU condltlcms, so that farmers may make tiielr 

plans accordingly. 

5. The commission suggests that the farmers of the State seek to Insure 
themselves against the wholesale loss of labor which has occurred in other 
States. To that end the landlords or employers should make i^ain to labor^v 
and tenants that they will be provided for if they will remain, and will be giveb 
an opportunity to raise their food supplies. It would be wise as a part of tliis 
program to advance to each family at ie^st one brood sow and a mil<^ cow. 
Such a policy will be well worth while if It serves to hold the labor cm the farm 
during the first two or three years of the boll-weevil invasion, when the 
temptation and inducements to migrate from the State will be at a maximiim. 

6. Despite hardships and serious depreciation in values, the commission 
strongly urges upon landowners not to sacrifice their holdings. Freedom from 
debt, when the weevil reaches the State, is the first consideration of safety, 
and every farmer in debt should make a special effort in the next two years of 
grace to pay off mortgages on his land. 

In this connection the commission would direct the attention of farmers to 
the recently established Federal land banks, and urge the formation of Carm- 
loan associations through which money can be obtained cheaply on long-term 
paper. 

7. The commission suggests that cotton oil mills should begin at once to foster 
the growing of peanuts and soy beans by offering prizes and by a liberal buying 
policy ; and that ginneries should equip to husk, shell, clean, and sack com, and 
clean and sack oats and other grains. 

8. The intensive cultivation of cotton and of many of the substitute crops, 
especially truck crops, will still require a large amount of commercial fertilii- 
ers. It is the opinion of the commission that the fertilizer Industries will not 
suffer materially under boll-weevil conditions if cotton prices remain high and 
proper care is taken in extending credit Fertilizer companies can materially 
aid in the policy of diversification by a sympathetic attitude toward the chang- 
ing conditions and by cooperating with the county demonstration agents and 
farmers' organizations and individual farmers. 

9. Recognizing that in the cooperative demonstration and extension work 
organized and conducted Jointly by Clemson College and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture there exists an efficient State-wide organization of 
specialists and agents prepared to do effective work In every county, the com- 
mission urges this agency to take the lead in carrying on a campaign for pre- 
paredness against the coming of the boll weevil. It is not too soon to begin 
this work In every county In the State, but there is special need of immediate 
action In the counties bordering the Georgia line. 

The people are urged to utilize to the utmost the resources of their agrlcid- 
tural college, the State department of agriculture, the bulletins of the Fedenl 
Department of Agriculture, and all other agencies that can be of assistance in 
the coming campaign. 

There Is great necessity for concerted action all along the line, because the 
weevil will prove Itself to be not only the farmers* burden, but an economte 
problem common to all classes and all lines of business In the State. 

10. In conclusion the commission would urge the wisdom of conservatism, 
even in diversification. It is best to make small beginnings along new lines 
rather than risk too touch. In the time remaining before the boll weevil be- 
comes established In this State our farmers should learn on a small scale how 
to care for live stock and how to produce and market substitute crops. If 
this is not done, discouragements and serious loss may be the only result of 
diversification. 

That they attempted to raise one crop of cotton too many is the general testi- 
mony of farmers In the Infested territory. It was the last attempt that ruined 
many. The commission hopes that the farmers of South Carolina may be 
wiser than their brothers in Louisiana and Mississippi, and by prudent fore- 
sight find it not necessary to carry once too often all their eggs in one basket 

Respectfully, 

Richard I. ManniKq, Chairmm. 

Columbia. S. C. Novemher 2S^ 1916. 
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ADDRESS. 



Mr. Secretary and Members of the Conference, Ladies and 
Genitjemen : It is a great and happy privilege to bid the delegates 
to this Conference a cordial welcome to the Capital of the United 
States of America. It is not only a satisfaction to greet you be- 
cause we were lately participants in a common cause, in which shared 
sacrifices and sorrows and triumphs brought our nations more 
closely together, but it is gratifying to address you as the spokes- 
men lor nations whose convictions and attending actions have so 
much to do with the weal or woe of all mankind. 

It is not possible to overappraise the importance of such a confer- 
ence. It is no unseemly boast, no dispara^ment of other nations 
which, though not represented, are held in highest respect, to declare 
that the conclusions of this body will have a signal influence on all 
human progress — en the fortunes of the world. 

Here is a meeting, I can well believe, which is an earnest of the 
awakened conscience of twentieth century civilization. It is not a 
convention of remorse, nor a session of sorrow. It is not the con- 
ference of victors to diefine terms of settlement. Nor is it a council 
of nations seeking to remake humankind. It is rather a coming 
together^ from all parts of the earth, to apply the better attributes 
of mankind to minimize the faults in our international relationships. 

Speaking as official sponsor for the invitation, I think I may say 
the call is not of the United States of America alone, it is rather the 
spoken word of a war-wearied world, struggling for restoration, 
hungering and thirsting for better relationship; of humanity crying 
for relief and craving assurances of lasting peace. 

It is easy to understand this world-wide aspiration. The glory of 
triumph, the rejoicing in achievement, the love of liberty, the de- 
votion to country, the pangs of sorrow, the burdens of debt, the 
desolation of ruin — all tnese are appraised alike in all lands. Here 
in the United States we are but freshly turned from the burial of 
an unknown American soldier, when a nation sorrowed while paying 
him tribute. Whether it was spoken or not, a hundred millions or 
our people were summarizing the inexcusable causes, the incalculable 
cost, the unspeakable sacrifices, and the unutterable sorrows, and 
there was the ever impelling question : How can humanity justify or 
God forgive? Human hate demands no such toll; ambition and 
greed must be denied it. If misunderstanding must take the blame, 
then let us banirii it, and let understanding rule and make good will 
regnant everywhere. All of us demand liberty and justice. There 
can not be one without the other, and they must be held the un- 
questioned possession of all peoples. Inherent rights are of God, and 
tne tragedies of the world originate in their attempted denial. The 
world to-day is infringing their enjoyment by arming to defend or 
deny, when simple sanity calls for their recognition through common 
understanding. 

39750-21 (5) 
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Out of the cataclysm of the World War came new fellowships^ new 
convictions, new aspirations. It is ours to make the most of them. A 
world staggering with debt needs its burden lifted. Humanity which 
has been snocked by wanton destruction would minimize the agencies 
of that destruction. Contemplating the measureless cost of war and 
the continuing burden of armament, all thoughtful peoples wish for 
real limitation of armament and would like war outlawed. In sober- 
est reflection the world's hundreds of millions who pay in peace and 
die in war wish their statesmen to turn the expenditures for de- 
struction into means of construction, aimed at a higher state for those 
who live and follow after. 

It is not alone that the world can not readjust itself and cast aside 
the excess burdens without relief from the leaders of men. War has 
grown progressively cruel and more destructive from the first re- 
corded conflict to this pregnant day, and the reverse order would 
more become our boasted civilization. 

Gentlemen of the Conference, the United States welcomes you with 
unselfish hands. We harbor no fears; we have no sordid ends to 
serve; we suspect no enemy; we contemplate or apprehend no con- 
quest. Content with what we have, we seek nothmg which is an- 
other's. We only wish to do witti you that finer, nob£r thing which 
no nation can do alone. 

We wish to sit with you at the table of international understand- 
ing and good will. In good consciwice we are eager to meet you 
frankly, and invito and offer cooperation. The world demands a 
sober contemplation of the existing order and the realization that 
there can be no cure without saciince, not by one of us, but by all 
of us. 

I do not mean surrendered rights, or narrowed freedom, or denied 
aspirations, or ignored national necessities. Our Eepublic would no 
more ask for these Uian it would give. No pride need be humbled, 
no nationalitv submerged, but I would have a mergence of mincte 
committing all of us to less preparation for war and more enjoyment 
of fortunate peace. 

The higher hopes come of the spirit of our coming together. It is 
but just to recognize varying needs and peculiar positions. Nothing 
can be accomplished in disregard of national apprehensions. Rather, 
we should ac^ together to remove the causes of apprehensions. This 
is not to be done in intrigue. Greater assurance is found in the ex- 
changes of simple honestv and directness, among men resolvi^ to 
accomplish as becomes leaders among nations, when civilization itself 
has come to its crucial test. 

It is not to be challenged that government fails, when the excess 
of its cost robs tbe people of the way to happiness and the oppor- 
tunity to achieve, if the finer sentiments were not urging, the oold, 
hard facts of excessive cost and the eloquence of economics would 
urge us to reduce our armaments. If the concept of a better order 
does not appeal, then let us ponder the burden and the blight of 
continued competition. 

It is not to be denied that the world has swung along throughout 
the affes without heeding this call from the kindlier hearts of men. 
But me same world never before waa so tragically brought to reali- 
zation of the utter futility of passion's sway when reason and con- 
science and fellowship point a nobler way. 
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I can speak officially only for our United States. Our hundred 
millions irankly want less of armament and none of war. Wholly 
free from guile, sure in our own minds that we harbor no unworthy 
designs, we accredit the world with the same good intent. So I wel- 
come you, not alone in good will and high purpose, but with high 
faith. 

We are met for a service to mankind. In all simplicity, in all 
honesty and all honor, there may be written here the avowals of a 
world conscience refined by the consuming fires of war, and made 
more sensitive by the anxious aftermath. I hope for that under- 
standing whidi will emphasize the guarantees of peace, and for com- 
mitments to less burdens and a better order which will tranquilize 
the world. In such an accomplishment there will be added glory to 
your flags and ours, and the rejoicing of mankind will make the 
transcending music of all succeeding time. 
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ADDRESS. 



Gentlemen : It is with a deep sense of privilege and responsibility 
that I accept the honor you have conferred. 

Permit me to express the most cordial appreciation of the as- 
surances of friendly cooperation, which have been generously ex- 
pressed by the representatives of all the invited Governments. The 
earnest desire and purpose, manifested in every step in the approach 
to this meeting, that we should meet the reasonable expectation of 
a watching world by effective action suited to the opportimity is 
the best augury for the success of the Conference. 

The President invited the Governments of the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan to participate in a conference on the sub- 
ject of limitation of armament, in connection with which Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions would also be discussed It would have 
been most agreeable to the President to have invited all the Powers 
to take part in this Conference, but it was thought to be a time 
when other considerations should yield to the practical require- 
ments of the existing exigency, and in this view the invitation was 
extended to the group known as the Principal Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers, which, by reason of the conditions produced by the 
war, control in the mam the armament of the world. The oppor- 
tunity to limit armament lies within their grasp. 

It was recognized, however, that the interests of other Powers 
in the Far East made it appropriate that they should be invited to 
participate in the discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern problems, 
and, with the approval of the five Powers, an invitation to take 
part in the discussion of those questions has been extended to 
belffium, China, the Netherlands, and Portugal. 

Tne inclusion of the proposal for the discussion of Pacific and 
Far Eastern questions was not for the purpose of embarrassing or 
delaying an agreement for limitation of armament, but rather to 
support that undertaking by availing ourselves of this meeting to 
endeavor to reach a common understanding as to the principles and 
policies to be followed in the Far East and thus greatly to diminish, 
and if possible wholly to remove, discernible sources of controversy. 
It is believed that by interchanges of views at this opportune time 
the Governments represented here may find a basis of accord and 
thus give expression to their desire to assure enduring friendship. 

In the public discussions which have preceded t£e Conference, 
there have been apparently two competing views; one, that the con- 
sideration of armament should await the result of the discussion of 
Far Eastern questions, and, another, that the latter discussion should 
be postponed until an agreement for limitation of armament has been 
reached. I am unable to find sufficient reason for adopting either of 
these extreme views. I think that it would be most unfortunate if we 
^ould disappoint the hopes which have attached to ihis meeting by 
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a postponement of the consideration of the first subject. The world 
looks to this Conference to relieve humanity of the crushing burden 
created by competition in armament, and it is the view of Uie Ameri- 
can Government that we should meet that expectation without any 
unnecessary delay. It is therefore proposed that the Conference 
should proceed at once to consider the question of the limitation of 
armament. 

This, however, does not mean that we must postpone the examina- 
tion of Far Eastern questions. These questions of vast importance 
press for solution. It is hoped that immediate provision may be 
made to deal with them adequately, and it is suggested that it may be 
found to be entirely practicable through the distribution of the work 
among designated committees to make progress to the ends sought to 
be achieved without either subject being treated as a hindrance to 
the proper consideration and disposition of the other. 

The proposal to limit armament bjr an agreement of the Powers 
is not a new one. and we are admonished by the futility of earlier 
efforts. It may oe well to recall the noble aspirations which were 
voiced twenty-three years ago in the imperial rescript of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia. It was then pointea out with 
clarity and emphasis that "The intellectual and physical strength 
of the nations, labor, and capital are for the major part diverted 
from their natural application and unproductively consumed. Hun- 
dreds of millions are devoted to acquiring terrible en^es of de- 
struction, which, though to-day regarded as the last word of science, 
are destined to-morrow to lose all value in consequence of some 
fresh discovery in the same field. National culture, economic prog- 
ress, and the production of wealth are either paralyzed or checked 
in their development. Moreover, in proportion as the armaments 
of each Power increase, so do they less and less fulfill the object 
which the Grovemments have set before themselves. The economic 
crises, due in great part to the system of armaments a Toutranoe 
and the continual danger which lies in this massing of war materials, 
are transforming the armed peace of our days into a crushing bur- 
den, which the peoples have more and more difficulty in bearing. 
It appears evident, then, that if this state of things were prolonged 
it would inevitably lead to the calamity which it is desired to avert, 
and the horrors of which make every thinking man shudder in 
advance. To put an end to these incessant armaments and to seek 
the means of warding off the calamities which are threatening the 
whole world — such is the supreme duty which is to-day imposed on 
all States." 

It was with this sense of obligation that His Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia proposed the Conference, which was " to occupy itself with 
this grave problem '* and which met at The Hague in tne year 1899. 
Important as were the deliberations and conclusions of that Con- 
ference, especially with respect to the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, its result m the specific matter of limitation of 
armament went no further than the adoption of a final resolution 
setting forth the opinion " that the restriction of military charges, 
which are at present a heavv burden on the world, is extremely de- 
sirable for the increase of the material and moral welfare of man- 
kind," and the utterance of the wish that the Qovemmente " may ex- 
amine the possibility of an agreement, as to the limitation of armed 
forces by land and sea, and of war budgets." 
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It was seven years later that the Secretary of State of the United 
States, Mr. Elihu Eoot, in answering a note of the Russian Ambassa- 
dor suggesting in outline a program of the Second Peace Conference, 
said: "The Government of the United States, therefore, feels it to be 
its duty to reserve for itself the liberty to propose to the Second 
Peace Conference, as one of the subjects for consideration^ the reduc- 
tion or limitation of armaments, in the hope that, if nothing further 
can be accomplished, some slight advance may be made toward the 
realization of the lofty conception which actuated the Emperor of 
Russia in calling the First Conference." It is significant .that the 
Imperial German Government expressed itself as "absolutely op- 
posed to the question of disarmament" and that the Emperor of 
Germany threatened to decline to send delegates if the subject of 
disarmament was to be discussed. In view, however, of the resolu- 
tion which had been adopted at the First Hague Conference thl 
delegates of the United States were instructed that the subject of 
limitation of armament " should be regarded as imfinished business, 
BJid that the Second Conference should ascertain and give full con- 
sideration to the results of such examination as the Governments 
may have given to the possibility of an agreement pun^ant to the 
widi expressed by the First Conference." But by reason of the 
obstacles which the subject had encountered, the Second Peace Con* 
ference at The Hague, although it made notable progress in pro- 
vision for the peaceful settlement of controversies, was unable to 
deal with limitation of armament except by a resolution in the fol- 
lowing general terms: "The Conference confirms the resolution 
adopted oy the Conference of 1899 in regard to the limitation of 
military expenditure j and inasmuch as mihtary expenditure has con- 
siderably increased in almost every country since that time, the 
Conference declares that it is eminently desirable that the Govern- 
ments should resume the serious examination of this question." 

This was the fruition of the efforts of eight years. Although 
the effect was clearly perceived, the race in preparation of armament, 
wholly unaffected by these futile suggestions, went on until it 
fittingly culminated in the greatest war of history ; and we are now 
suffermg from the unparalleled loss of life, the destruction of hopes^ 
the economic dislocations and the widespread impoverishment which 
measure the cost of the victory over the brutal pretensions of mili* 
tary force. 

But if we are warned by the inadequacy of earlier endeavors for 
limitation of armament, we can not fail to recognize the extraordi- 
nary opportunity now presented. We not only have the lessons oi 
the past to guide us, not only do we have the reaction from the dis- 
illusioning experiences of war, but we must meet the challenge of 
imperative economic demands. What was convenient or highly de- 
sirable before is now a matter of vital necessity. If there is to be 
economic rehabilitation, if the longings for reasonable progress are 
not to be denied, if we are to be spared the uprisings of peoples 
made desperate in the desire to shake off burdens no longer endur- 
able, competition in armament must stop. The present opportunity 
not only derives its advantage from a general appreciation of this 
fact, but the power to ^esA with the exigency now rests with a small 
group of nations, represented here, who have every reason to desire 
peace and to promote amity. The astounding ambition which lay 
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athwart th« promise of the Second Hague Conference no longer 
menaces the world, and the gteat opportunity of liberty-loving and 
I>eace-preservin^ aemocracies has come. Is it not plain that the 
time has passed for mere resolutions that the responsible Powers 
should examine the question of limitation of armament f We can 
no longer content ourselves with investi^tions, with statistics, with 
reports, with the circumlocution of inquiry. The essential facts are 
sufficiently known. The time has come, and this Conference has 
been called, not for general resolutions or mutual advice, but for 
action. We meet with full understanding that the aspirations of 
mankind are not to be defeated either by plausible suggestions of 
postponement or by impracticable counsels of perfection. Power 
«nd responsibility are here and the world awaits a practicable pro- 
gram which shall at once be put into execution. 

I am confident that I shall have your approval in suggesting that 
in this matter, as well as in others before the Conference, it is de- 
sirable to follow the course of procedure which has the best promise 
of achievement rather than one which would facilitate division ; and 
thus, constantly aiming to agree so far as possible, we shall, with each 
point of agreement, make it easier to proceed to others. 

The question, in relation to armament, which may be regarded as 
of primary importance at this time, and with which we can deal most 
promptly and effectively, is the limitation of naval armament. There 
are certain general considerations which may be deemed pertinent 
io this subject 

The first is that the core of the difficulty is to be found in the com- 
petition in naval programs, and that, in order appropriately to limit 
naval armament, competition in its production must be abandoned. 
Competition will not be remedied by resolves with respect to the 
method of its continuance. One program inevitably leads to another, 
and if competition continues, its regulation is impracticable. There 
is only one adequate wav out and that is to end it now. 

It is apparent that this can not be accomplished without serious 
sacrifices. Enormous sums have been expended upon ships under 
construction and building programs which are now under way can 
not be given up without heavy loss. Yet if the present construction 
of capital ships goes forward other ships will inevitably be built 
to rival them and this will lead to still others. Thus the race will 
continue so long as ability to continue lasts. The effort to escape 
sacrifices is futile. We must face them or yield our purpose. 

It is also clear that no one of the naval Powers should be expected 
to make these sacrifices alone. The only hope of limitation of naval 
armament is by agreement among the nations concerned, and this 
agreement should be entirely fair and reasonable in the extent of the 
sacrifices required of each of the Powers. In considering the basis 
of such an agreement, and the commensurate sacrifices to be required, 
it is necessary to have regard to the existing naval strength of tiie 
great naval Irowers, including the extent of construction already 
effected in the case of ships in process. This follows from the fact 
that one nation is as free to compete as another, and each may find 
grounds for its action. What one may do another may demand the 
opportunity to rival, and we remain in the thrall of competitive 
effort. I may add that the American delegates are advised by their 
naval experts that the tonnage of capital Slips may &irly be taker 
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to measure the relative strength of navies, as the provision for auxil- 
iary combatant craft should sustain a reasonable relation to the 
capital ship tonnage allowed. 

It would also seem to be a vital part of a plan for the limitation 
of naval armament that there should be a naval holiday. It is pro- 
posed that for a period of not less than 10 years there should be no 
further construction of capital ships. 

I am happy to say that 1 am at liberty to go beyond these genera) 
proi>ositions and, on behalf of the American delegation acting under 
the instructions of the President of the United States, to submit to 
you a concrete proposition for an agreement for the limitation of 
naval armament. 

It should be added that this proposal immediately concerns the 
British Empire, Japan, and the United States. In view of the ex- 
traordinary conditions due to the World War affecting the existing 
strength of the navies of France and Italy, it is not thought to be 
necessary to discuss at this stage of the proceedings the tonnage 
allowance of these nations, but the United States propyoses that this 
matter be reserved for the later consideration of the Conference. 

In making the present proposal the United States is most 
solicitous to deal with the question upon an entirely reasonable and 
practicable basis, to the end that the just interests of all shall be 
adequately guarded and that national security and defense shall be 
maintained. Four general principles have been applied : 

(1) That all capital-ship building programs, either actual or 
projected, should be abandoned; 

(2) That further reduction should be made through the scrapping 
of certaih of the older ships; 

(3) That in general regard should be had to the existing naval 
strength of thelPowers concerned; 

(4) That the capital ship tonnage should be used as the measure- 
ment of strength lor navies and a proportionate allowance of auxil- 
iary combatant craft prescribed. 

The principal features of the proposed agreement are as follows: 

Capital Ships. 
United States — 

The United States is now completing its program of 1916 calling 
for 10 new battleships and 6 battle cruisers. One battleship has been 
completed. The others are in various stages of construction ; in some 
eases from 60 to over 80 per cent of the construction has been done. 
On these 16 capital ships now being built over $380,000,000 have been 
spent. Still, the United States is willing in the interest of an im- 
mediate limitation of naval armament to scrap all these ships. 

The United States proposes, if this plan is accepted — 

(1) To scrap all capital ships now under construction. This in- 
cludes 6 battle cruisers and 7 battleships on the ways and in course 
of building, and 2 battleships launched. 

The total number of new capital ships thus to be scrapped is 16. 
The total tonnage of the new capital ships when completed would 
be 618^ tons. 

(2) To scrap all of the older battleships up to, but not including, 
ihe DELAWARE and NORTH DAKOTA. The number of these 
old battleships to be scrapped is 16. Their total tonnage is 227,740 
tons. 
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Thus the number of capital shii)s to be scrapped by the United 
States, if this plan is accepted, is 30, with an aggre^te tonnage 
(including that of ships in construction, if completed) of 845,740 
tons. 

Great Britain — 

The plan contemplates* that Great Britain and Japan shall take 
action which is fairly commensurate with this action on the part of 
the United States. 

It is proposed that Great Britain — 

(1) Shall stop further construction of the 4 new Hoods, the new 
capital ships not laid down but upon which money has been spent. 
These 4 ships, if completed, would have tonnage displacement of 
172,000 tons, 

(2) Shall, in addition, scrap her pre-dreadnaughts, second line 
battleships, and first line battleships up to, but not including, the 
King George V class. 

These, with certain pre-dreadnaughts which it is understood have 
already been scrapped, would amount to 19 capital ships and a ton- 
nage reduction of 411,375 tons. 

The total tonnage of ships thus to be scrapped by Great Britain 
(including the tonnage of the 4 Hoods, if completed) would be 
583,375 tons. 

Japan — 
It is proposed that Japan 

(1) Shall abandon her program of ships not yet laid down, viz, 
the Kii^ Owari^ No. 7 and No. 8 battleships, and Nos. 5, fi, 7, and *, 
battle cruisers. 

It should be observed that this does not involve the stopping of 
construction, as the construction of none of these ships has been 
begun. 

(2) Shall scrap 3 capital ships (the Mufsu launched, the Tosa^ 
and Kago in course of building) and 4 battle cruisers (the Amagt 
and Ahagi in course of buildinjg, and the Atoga and Taka/) not y^ 
laid down, but for which certain material has been assembled). 

The total number of new capital ships to be scrapped under this 
paragraph is seven. The total tonnage of these new capital ships 
when completed would be 289,100 tons. 

(3) Shall scrap all predreaduaughts and battleships of the second 
line. This would include the scrapping of all ships up to but not 
including the Settsu; that is, the scrapping of 10 older ships, with a 
total tonnage of 159,828 tons. 

The total reduction of tonnage on vessels existing, laid down, or 
for which material has been assembled (taking the tonnage of the 
new ships when completed), would be 448, 928 tons. 

Thus, under this plan there would be immediately destroyed, of 
the navies of the three Powers, 66 capital fighting ^ps, built and 
building, with a total tonnage of 1,878,043. 

It is proposed that it should be agreed by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Jaj2an that their navies, with respect to capital ships, 
within three months after the making of the agreement shall consist 
of certain ships designated in the proposal and numbering tot the 
United States 18, for Great Britain 22, for Japan 10. 
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The tonnage of these ships would be as follows: Of the United 
States, 500,660; of Great Britain, 604,460; of Japan, 299,700. In 
reaching this result, the age factor in the case of the respective navies 
has received appropriate consideration. 

Re pl acement — 

With respect to replacement, the United States proposes : 

(1) That it be agreed that the first replacement tonnage shall not 
be laid down until 10 years from the date of the agreement ; 

(2) That replacement be limited by an agreed maximum of capital 
ship tonnage as follows : 

For the United States 600,000 tons. 

For Great Britain 500,000 tons. 

For Japan 300,000 tons. 

(3} That subject to the 10-year limitation above fixed and the 
maximum standard, capital ships may be replaced when they are 
20 vears old by new capital ship construction; 

(4) That no capital ship shall be built in replacement with a 
tonnage displacement of more than 35,000 tons. 

I have sketched the proposal only in outline, leaving the technical 
details to be supplied by the formal proposition which is ready for 
submission to the delegates. 

The plan includes provision for the limitation of auxiliary com- 
batant craft. This term embraces three classes, that is (1) auxil- 
iary surface combatant craft, such as cruisers (exclusive of battle 
cruisers), flotilla leaders, destroyers, and various surface types; (2) 
submarines, and (3) airplane carriers. 

I shall not attempt to review the proposals for these various 
classes, as they bear a definite relation to the provisions for capital 
fighting ships. 

\Vith the acceptance of this plan the burden of meeting the de- 
mands of competition in naval armament will be lifted. Enormous 
sums will be released to aid the progress of civilization. At the same 
time the proper demands of national defense will be adequately met 
and the nations will have ample opportunity during the naval holi- 
day of 10 years to consider their future course. Preparation for 
offensive naval war will stop now. 

I shall not attempt at this time to take up the other topics which 
have been listed upon the tentative agenda proposed in anticipation 
of the Conference. 
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PROPOSAL OP THE UNITED STATES FOR LIMITATION OF 
NAVAL ARMAMENT. 



The United States proposes the following plan for a limitation of 
the naval armament of the conferring nations. The United States 
belieyes that this plan safely guards the interests of all concerned. 

In working out this proposal the United States has been guided 
by four general principles : 

(A) The elimmation of all capital ship building programs, either 
actual or projected. 

(B) Further reduction through the scrapping of certain of the 
older ships. 

(C) That regard should be had to the existing naval strength of 
th6 conferring powers. 

(D) The use of capital ship tonnage as the measurement of 
strength for navies and a proportionate allowance of auxiliary com- 
batant craft prescribed. 

PROPOSAL 

^ For a limitatloB of naval armament*' 
CAPITAL SHIPS. 

UNITED STATES. 

1. The United States to scrap all new capital ships now under 
construction and on their way to completion. This includes 6 battle 
cruisers and 7 battleships on the ways and building and 2 battleships 
launched. 

Note. — (ParaCTaph 1 involves a reduction of 15 new 
capital ships under construction, with a total tonnage when 
completed of 618,000 tons. Total amount of money already 
spent on 15 capital ships, $332,000,000.) 

2. The United States to scrap all battleships up to, but not includ- 
ing, the Delaware and North Dakota. 

Note. — (The number of old battleships scrapped under 
paragraph 2 is 15 ; their total tonnage is 227,740 tons. The 
grand total of capital ships to be scrapped is 80, aggregat- 
uig 845,740 tons.) 

QSSAT BBITAIN. 

3. Great Britain to stop further construction of the 4 new Hoods, 

Note. — (Paragraph 3 involves a reduction of 4 new capi- 
tal ships not yet laid down, but upon which money has been 
spent, with a total tonnage when completed of 172,000 tons.) 

(21) 
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4. In addition to the 4 Hoods. Oreat Britain to scrap her pre- 
dreadnaughts, second-line battleships, and first-line battleships up 
to but not including the King George v class. 

Note. — (Paragraph 4 involves the disposition of 19 capi- 
tal ships (certain of which have already been scrappea) 
with a tonnage reduction of 411,375 tons. The grand total 
of ships scrapped under this agreement will he 583^75 
tons.) 

. JAPAN. 

5. Japan to abandon her program of ships not yet laid dowiL, 
viz, the Kii^ Owari^ No. 7, No. 5, oattleships, and Nos. 5, ff, 7, and S, 
battle cruisers. 

Note. — (Paragraph 5 does not involve the stopping of 
construction on any ship upon which construction has 
begun.) 

6. Japan to scrap 3 battleships : the Mutsu launched, the Tosa and 
Kaga building; and 4 battle cruisers: the Amagi and Akagi build- 
ing, and the Atago and Takao not yet laid down but for which cer- 
tain material has been assembled. 

Note. — (Paragraph 6 involves a reduction of 7 new capi- 
tal ships imder construction, with a total tonnage when 
completed of 288,100 tons.) 

7. Japan to scrap all predreadnaughts and capital ships of the 
second Une. This to include the scrapping of all ships up to, but not 
including, the Settsu. 

Note. — (Paragraph 7 involves the scrapping of 10 older 
ships with a total tonnage of 159,828 tons. The grand total 
reduction of tonnage on vessels existing, laid down, or for 
which material has been assembled is £t8,928 tons.) 

rRANCB AND rTAIiY. 

8. In view of certain extraordinary conditions due to the World 
War affecting the existing strengths of the navies of France and 
Italy, the United States does not consider necessary the discussion 
at this stage of the i)roceedings of the tonnage allowance of these 
nations, but proposes it be reserved for the later consideration of the 
Conference. 

other new oonstbuction. 

9. No other new capital ships shall be constructed during the 
period of this agreement except replacement tonnage as provided 
hereinafter. 

10. If the terms of this proposal are agreed to then the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan agree that their navies, three months 
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after the making of this agreement, shall consist of the following 
capital ships: 

Liit of capital $Upt. 



United Stotes. 


Great Britain. 


Japan. 


Maryland. 


Royal Sovereign. 


Nagato. 


California. 


Royal Oak. 


Hiuga. 


Tennessee. 


Resolution. 


Ise. 


Idaho. 


Ramillies. 


Yamashiro. 


MisEOSsippi. 


Revenge. 


Fu-So. 


New Mexico. 


Queen Elizabeth. 


Settsu. 


Arizona. 


Warspite. 


Kir«^^*"^%t 


Pennsylvania. 


Valiant 


Haruna. 


Oklahoma. 


BarhauL 


Hi-YeL 


Nevada. 


Malaya. 


Kongo, 


Texas. 


Benbow. 




New York. 


Emperor of India. 




Arkansas. 


Iron Duke. 




Wyoming. 


Marlborough. 




Utah. 


Erin. 




Florida. 


King George V. 




North Dakota. 


Centurion. 




Delaware. 


Ajax. 

Hood. 

Renown. 

Repulse. 

Tiger. 




Total 18 


22 


10 



Total tonnage.. 500,650 



604,450 



299,700 



Disposition of old and new construction. 

11. Capital ships shall be disposed of in accordance with methods 
to be agreed upoir. 

Replacements. 

12. (a) The tonnage basis for capital ship replacement under this 
propo£ud to be as follows: 

United States 500,000 tons. 

Great Britain 500,000 tons. 

Japan 900,000 tons.* 

(6) Capital ships 20 years from date of completion may be re- 
placed by new capital ship construction, but the keels of such new con- 
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struction shall not be laid until the tonnage which it is to replace is 
17 years of age from date of completion. Provided, however, that the 
first replacement tonnage shall not be laid down until 10 years from 
the date of the signing of this agreement. 

(c) The scrapping of capital ships replaced by new construction 
shall be undertaken not later than the date of completion of the new 
construction and shall be completed within three months of the date 
of completion of new construction ; or if the date of completion of 
new construction be delayed, then within four years of the laying of 
the keels of such new construction. 

(d) No capital ships shall be laid down during the term of this 
agreement whose tonnage displacement exceeds 35,000 tons. 

(e) The same rules for determining tonnage of capital ships shaU 
apply to the ships of each of the Powers party to this agreement 

(/) Each of the Powers party to this agreement agrees to inform 
promptly all of the other Powers party to this agreement concern- 
ing: 

(1) The names of the capital ships to be replaced by new con- 
struction: 
^2) The date oi authorization of replacement tonnage; 

(3) The dates of laying the keels of replacement tonna^; 

(4) The displacement tonnage of each new ship to be laid down; 
(5^ The actual date of completion of each new ship ; 

(6) The fact and date of the scrapping of ships replaced. 

(g) No fabricated parts of capital snips, including parts of hulls, 
engines, and ordnance, shall be constructed previous to the date of 
authorization of replacement tonnage. A list of such parts will be 
furnished all Powers party to this agreement 

(A) In case of the loss or accidental destruction of capital ships 
they may be replaced by new capital ship construction in conformity 
with the foregoing rules. 

AuxiLiABT Combatant Craft. 



13. In treating this subject auxiliary combatant craft have been 
divided into three classes : 

Auxiliary surface combatant craft 
Submarines. 
(c) Airplane carriers and aircraft. 

(A) AUXILIABY SURFACE COMBATANT CRAFT. 



if] 



14. The term auxiliary surface combatant craft includes cmiscre 
(exclusive of battle cruisers), flotilla leaders, destroyers, and all 
other surface types except those specifically exempted in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

15. Existing monitors, unarmored surface craft, as specified b 
paragraph 16, under 3,000 tons, fuel ships, supply ships, tenders, re- 
pair ships, tugs, mine sweepers, and vessels readily convertible from 
merchant vessels are exempt from the terms of this a^eement. 

16. No new auxiliary combatant craft may be built exempt from 
this agreement regarding limitation of naval armaments that ex- 
ceed 3,000 tons displacement and 15 knots speed, and cany more 
than four 6-inch guns. 
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17. It is proposed that the total tonnage of cruisers, flotilla leaders, 
and destroyers allowed each power shall be as follows: 

For the United States - 450,000 tons. 

For Great Britain 450,000 tons. 

For Japan- 270,000 tons. 

Provided, however, that no Power party to this agreement whose 
total tonnage in auxiliary surface combatant craft on November 
11, 1921, exceeds the prescribed tonnage shall be required to scrap 
such excess tonnage until replacements bemi, at which time the 
total tonnage of auxiliary combatant craft lor each nation shall be 
reduced to the prescribed allowance as herein stated. 

LifrdtcMon of new construction. 

18. (a) All auxiliary surface combatant craft whose keels have 
been laid down by November 11, 1921, may be carried to completion. 

(h) No new construction in auxiliary surface combatant craft ex- 
cept replacement tonnage as provided hereinafter shall be laid down 
during the period of this agreement, provided, however, that such 
nations as have not reached the auxiliary suriace combatant craft 
tonnage allowances hereinbefore stated may construct tonnage up 
to the limit of their allowance. 

Scrapping of old construction. 

19. Auxiliary surface combatant craft shall be scrapped in ac- 
cordance with methods to be agreed upon. 

(B) SUBMABINES. 

20. It is proposed that the total tonnage of submarines allowed 
each power shall be as follows: 

For the United States 90,000 tons 

For Great Britain 90,000 tons 

For Japan 54,000 tons 

Provided, however, that no Power party to this agreement whose 
total tonnage in submarines on November 11, 1921, exceeds the pre- 
scribed tonnage shall be required to scrap such excess tonnage until 
replacements oegin, at which time the total tonnage of submarines 
for each nation shall be reduced to the prescribed allowance as here- 
in stated. 

Limitation of new construction. 

21. (a) All submarines whose keels have been laid down by No- 
vember 11, 1921, may be carried to completion. 

{h) No new submarine tonnage except replacement tonnaee as 
provided hereinafter shall be laid down during the period of this 
agreement; provided, however, that such nations as have not reached 
the submarine tonnage allowance hereinbefore stated may construct 
tonnage up to the limit of their allowance. 
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Scrapping of old construction. 

22. Submarines shall be scrapped in accordance with methods to 
be agreed upon. 

(C) AIRPLANE OARRIBRS AND AIRGRAFr. 

23. It is proposed that the total tonnage of airplane carriers al- 
lowed each JPower shall be as follows : 

United States 80,000 tons 

Great Britain 80,000 tons 

Japan 48,000 tons 

Provided, however, that no Power party to this agreement whose 
total tonnage in airplane carriers on November 11, 1921, exceeds the 
prescribed tonnage shall be reiiuired to scrap such excess tonnage 
until replacements begin, at which time the total tonnage of airplane 
carriers for each nation shall be reduced to the prescribed allowance 
as herein stated. 

Limitation of new construction. 

AJBFLAJffB CABRIE88. 

24. (a) All airplane carriers whose keels have been laid down by 
November 11, 1921, may be carried to completion. 

(6) No new airplane carrier tonnage except replacement tonnage 
as provided heroin shall be laid down during the period of this a^ree- 
naent ; provided, however, that such nations as have not reached tiie 
airplane carrier tonnage hereinbefore stated may construct tonnage 
up to the limit of their allowance. 

Scrapping of old construction. 

25. Airplane carriers shall be scrapped in accordance with methods 
to be agreed upon. 

Auxiliary Combatant Craft. 

REPIJkCEMENTS. 

26. (a) Cruisers 17 years of age from date of completion may be 
replaced by new construction. The keels for such new construc- 
tion shall not be laid until the tonnage it Is intended to replace is 15 
years of age from date of completion. 

(&) Destroyers and flotilla leaders 12 years of age from date of 
completion may be replaced by new construction, 'fiie keels of such 
new construction shall not be laid until the tonnage it is intended to 
replace is 11 years of age from date of ccHnpletion. 

(c) Submarines 12 years of age from date of completion may be 
replaced by new submarine construction, but the keels of such new 
construction shall not be laid until the tonnage which the new ton- 
nage is to replace is 11 years of age from date of completion. 

{d) Airplane carriers 20 years of age irom date of completion 
may be replaced by new airplane carrier construction, but the keels 
of such new construction shall not be laid until the tonnage which 
it is to replace is 17 years of age from date of completion. 
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(e) No surface vessel carrying guns of caliber greater than 8 inches 
shall be laid down as replacement tonnage for auxiliary combatant 
surface craft 

(/) The same rules for determining tonnage of auxiliary com- 
batant craft shall apply to the ships of each of the powers party to 
this agreement. 

(a) The scrapping of ships replaced by new construction shall be 
undertaken not later than the date of completion of the new con- 
struction and shall be completed within three months of the date of 
completion of the new construction, or, if the completion of new 
tonnage is delayed, then within 4 years of the laying of the keels of 
such new construction. 

(h) Each of the Powers party to this agreement agrees to inform 
all 01 the other Powers party to this agreement concerning : 

(1) The names or numbers of the ships to be replaced by new 
construction; 
The date of authorization of replacement tonnage; 
The dates of laying the keels of replacement tonnage ; 
The displacement tonnage of each new ship to be laid down; 
The actual date of completion of each new ship ; 
The fact and date of the scrapping of ships replaced. 
To fabricated parts of auxiliary combatant craft, including 
parts of hulls, engines, and ordnance will be constructed previous to 
the date of authorization of replacement tonnage. A list of such 
parts will be furnished all Powers party to this agreement 

(j) In case of the loss or accidental destruction of ships of this 
class they may be replaced by new construction in conformity with 
the foregoing rules. 

AIBCBAFT. 

27. The limitation of naval aircraft is not proposed. 

Note. — (Owing to the fact that naval aircraft may be 
readily adapted from special types of conmiercial aircraft, it 
is not considered practicable to prescribe limits for naval 
aircraft.) 

GENEBAL KEOTRICTION ON TRANSFER OF COMBATANT VESSELS OF ALL 

CLASSES. 

28. The Powers party \o this agreement bind themselves not to dis- 
pose of combatant vessels of any class in such a manner that they 
later may become combatant vessels in another navy. They bind 
themselves further not to acquire combatant vessels from any foreign 
source. 

29. No capital ship tonnage nor auxiliary combatant craft tonnage 
for foreign account shall 1^ constructed- within the jurisdiction of 
any one of the powers party to this agreement during the term of 
this agreement. 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

30. As the importance of the merchant marine is in inverse ratio 
to the size of naval armaments, regulations must be provided to 
govern its conversion features for war purposes. 

S D— 67-1— vol 9 82 
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labbtei^s^ at tiie iButtal of an ?HnlinotDn 
lamerttan ftolbter 



Mr. Seoretabt of Wab and Ladies and Gentusmen : We are met 
to-day to pay the impersonal tribute. The name of him whose body 
lies before us took flight with his imperishable soul. We know not 
whence he came, but only that his death marks him with the everlast- 
ing glory of an American dying for his country. 

He might have come from any one of millions of American homes. 
Some mother gave him in her love and tenderness, and with him her 
most cherished hopes. Hundreds of mothers are wondering to-day, 
finding a touch of solace in the possibility that the Nation bows in 
grief over the body of one she bore to live and die, if need be, for the 
Republic. If we give rein to fancy, a score of sympathetic chords 
are touched, for in this body there once glowed the soul of an Ameri- 
can, with the aspirations and ambitions of a citizen who cherished life 
and its opportunities. He may have been a native or an adopted son ; 
that matters little, because they glorified the same loyalty, they 
sacrificed alike. 

We do not know his station in. life, because from every lotion came 
the patriotic response of the five millions. I recall the days of cre- 
ating armies, and the departing of caravels which braved the murder- 
ous seas to reach the battle lines for maintained nationality and pre- 
served civilization. The service flag marked mansion and cottage 
alike, and riches were common to all homes in the consciousness of 
service to country. 

We do not know the eminence of his birth, but we do know the 
glory of his death. He died for his country, and greater devotion 
hath no man than this. He died unquestioning, uncomplaining, with 
faith in his heart and hope on his lips, that his country should tri- 
umph and its civilization survive. As a typical soldier of this rep- 
resentative democracy, he fought and died, believing in the indis- 
putable justice of his country's cause. Conscious of the world's 
upheaval, appraising the magnitude of a war the like of which had 
never horrified humanity before, perhaps he believed his to be a 
service destined to change the tide of human affairs. 

(8) 
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In the death gloom of gas, the bursting of shells and rain of 
bullets, men face more intimately the great God over all, their souls 
are aflame, and consciousness expands and hearts are searched. With 
the din of battle, the glow of conflict, and the supreme trial of 
courage, come involuntarily the hurried appraisal of life and the 
contemplation of death's great mystery. On the threshhold of 
eternity, many a soldier, I can well believe, wondered how his ebbing 
blood would color the stream of human life, flowing on after his 
sacrifice. His patriotism was none less if he craved more than 
triumph of country ; rather, it was greater if he hoped for a victory 
foi: all human kind. Indeed, I revere that citizen whose confidence 
in the righteousness of his country inspired belief Uiat its triumph 
is the victory of humanity. 

This American soldier went forth to battle with no hatred for 
any people in the world, but hating war and hating the purpose of 
every war for conquest. He cherished our national rights, and ab- 
horred the threat of armed domination; and in tbib maelstrom of 
destruction and suffering and death he fired his shot for liberatioB 
of the captive conscienoe of the world. la advancing toward his 
objective was somewhere a thought of a world awakened; and we 
are here to testify imdying gratitude and reverence for that thought 
of a wider freedom. 

On such an occasion as this, amid such a scene, our thoughts 
alternate betweeii defenders living and defenders dead. A grate- 
ful Republic will be worthy of them both. Our jMirt is to atone 
for the losses of heroic dead by making a better Bepublic for the 
living. 

Sleeping in these hallowed grounds are thousands of Americans 
who have given their blood for the baptism of freedom and its 
maintenance, armed exponents of the Nation's oonsdence. It is 
better and nobler for their deeds. Burial here is rather more than 
a sign of the Oovemment's favor, it is a suggestion of a tomb in 
the heart of the Nation, sorrowing for its noble dead. 

To-day's ceremonies proclaim that the hero unknown is not 
unhonored. We gather him to the Nation's breast, within the 
shadow of the Capitol, of the towering shaft that honors Wadi- 
ington, the great father, and of the exquisite monument to Lincoln, 
the martyred savior. Here the inspirations of yesterday and the 
conscience of to-day forever unite to make the Bepublic worthy 
of his death for flag and country. 

Ours are lofty resolutions to-day, as with tribute to the dead we 
consecrate ourselves to a better order for the living. With all my 
heart, I wish we might say to the de^nders iirho survive, to motben 
who sorrow, to widows and duldren who mourn, that do sadi sacri- 
fice shall be asked again. 
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Tt was my fortune recently to see a demonstration of modem war- 
fare. It is no longer a conflict in chivalry, no more a test of militant 
manhood. It is only cruel, deliberate, scientific destruction. There 
was no contending enemy, only the theoretical deferse of a hypothetic 
objective. But the attack was made with all the relentless methods 
of modem destmction. There was the rain of ruin from the air- 
craft, the thunder of artillery, followed by the unspeakable devasta- 
tion wrought by bursting shells; there were mortars belching their 
bombs of desolation ; machine guns concentrating their leaden storms; 
there was the infantry, advancing, firing, and falling — like men with 
souls sacrificing for the decision. The flying missiles were revealed 
by illuminating tracers, so that we could note their flight and ap- 
praise their deadliness. Tlie air was streaked with tiny flames mark- 
ing the flight of massed destruction; while the effectiveness of the 
theoretical defense was impressed by the simulation of dead and 
wounded among those going forward, undaunted and unheeding. As 
this panorama *of unutterable destruction visualized the horrors of 
modem conflict, there grew on me the sense of the failure of a civiliza- 
tion which can leave its problems to such cruel arbitrament. Surely 
no one in authority, with human attributes and a full appraisal of the 
patriotic loyalty of his countrymen, could ask the manhood of king- 
dom, empire, or republic to make such sacrifice until all reason had 
failed, until appeal to justice through understanding had been de- 
nied, until every effort of love and consideration for fellow men had 
been exhausted, until freedom itself and inviolate honor had been 
brutally threatened. 

I speak not as a pacifist fearing war, but as one who loves justice 
and hates war. I speak as one who believes the highest function of 
government is to give its citizens the security of peace, the opportunity 
to achieve, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The loftiest tribute we can bestow to-day — the heroically earned 
tribute — fashioned in deliberate conviction, out of unclouded 
thought, neither shadowed by remorse nor made vain by fancies, is 
the commitment of this Republic to an advancement never made 
before. If American achievement is a cherished pride at home, if 
our unselfishness among nations is all we wish it to be, and ours is a 
helpful example in the world, then let us give of our influence and 
strength, yea, of our aspirations and convictions, to put mankind on 
a little higher plane, exulting and exalting, with war's distressing 
and depressing tragedies barred from the stage of righteous civiliza- 
tion. 

There ha\e been a thousand defenses justly and patriotically made; 
a thousand offenses which reason and righteousness ought to have 
stayed. Let us beseech all men to join us in seeking the rule under 
^hich reason and righteousness shall prevail. 
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standing to-day <m hallowed ground, conscious that all America 
has halted to share in the tribute of heart and mind and soul to this 
fellow American, and knowing that the world is noting this expres- 
sion of the Kepublic's mindfulness, it is fitting to say th|i,t his sacrifice, 
and that of the millions dead, shall not be in vain. There must be, 
there shall be, the commanding voice of a conscious civilization 
against armed warfare. 

As we return this poor day to its mother soil, garlanded by love 
and covered with the decorations that only nations can bestow, I can 
sense the prayers of our people, of all peoples, that this Armistice Day 
shall mark the beginning of a new and lasting era of peace on earth, 
good will among men. Let me join in that prayer. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glcry, forever. Amen. 
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67th CoNORESs,) SENATE. (Document 

Ut Session, j I No. 79. 



THE NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TBANSMITTING 

THE NINTH BEPOBT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FINE 
ABTS FOB THE PEBIOD FBOM JULY 1, 1919, TO JXTNE 30, 191^1. 



NovBMBEB 16 (calendar day, November 22), 1921. — Read; referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library and ordered to be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the Ninth 
Report of the National Commission of Fine Arts for tne period from 
July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1921. 

Tlie report deals with the progress made duringthe past 20 years 
in realizing the comprehensive plan for the entire District of Colum- 
bia reported to the Senate, as a result of extensive studies of the plans 
of capital cities in Europe. This plan was prepared as a public 
service by men of the highest standing in the professions of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and landscape architecture. Professedly it was 
based upon the L'Enfant plan of 1792 for the Federal City in the 
District of Columbia, designed under the personal supervision of 
President Washington ; and, indeed, was largely an extension of that 
plan to cover the entire District. The UEnfant plan was the first 
and most comprehensive design for a national capital ever adopted. 
The plan of 1901 reasserted the authority of the original plan; ex- 
tended it to meet the needs of the Nation after a century of growth in 
power, wealth, and dignity ; and marked the path for future develop- 
ment. During the past two decades the essential features of the 
plan have been established, so that the work of the future will be 
largely a filling in of outlines. It is a source of satisfaction that so 
much has beeoi done to make the city of Washington conspicuous 
among national capitals in respect of dignity, orderliness, con- 
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2 THE NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FINE ABTS. 

venience, and beauty. All that has been done increases the impor- 
tance of adhering to a plan that during nearly a century and a quarter 
has abundantly justified the foresight and the vision of the founders 
of the Bepublic. 

The report of the Commission of Fine Arts deals also with the 
plans made under the direction of the Secretary of War for the 
cemeteries in Europe where rest the bodies of American men and 
women who gave their lives in the World War. By reason of their 
location on the field of battle the French cemeteries have a double 
claim to our reverent consideration — they mark both the places of 
burial of our heroic dead and also the very field on which their sacri- 
fice was made. These cemeteries are, indeed, fields of honor. They 
represent in the highest and most sacred way the participation of 
this Nation in the Great War. They should be treated in a maimer 
befitting their representative character. 

Further, the report discloses the work of the commission in its 
many details. During the 11 years since Congress created that body, 
its helpfulness has constantly increased. In many fields it has estab- 
lished and maintained standards of taste; and in furthering and 
safeguarding the plan of Washington it is especially useful. 

Wasr£N G. Habdinq. 

The White House, Novemher 22^ 1921. 

O 



I 
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67th Conorbss, > SENATE. ( Document 

l8t Session. J 1 No. 80. 



OAIMS ALLOWED BY THE GENERAL ACCX)UNTINQ 

OFFICE. 



COMMUNICATION 

FBOM THE 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TKAN81CITTIN0 

FxmsuAirr to law a schedule of claims allowed by the 

VABIOUS DIVISIONS OF THE GENEBAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE AS 
COVEBED BY CEBTIFICATES OF SETTLEMENT UNDEB APPBO- 
PBIATIONS THE BALANCES OF WHICH HAVE BEEN EXHAUSTED 
OB C ABBIED TO THE SUBPLUS FUND AND BEQUIBING AN APPBO- 
PBIATION FOB PAYMENT. 



NovBMBEB 16 (calendar day, November 22), 1921.— Referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 



The White House, 
WdshingtoUy November 21, 1921, 
The Pbesident op the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration 
of Congress in compUance with section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884 
(23 Stat. L., 254), schedules of claims amoimting to $406,490.53 
allowed by the various divisions of the General Accounting Office, as 
covered by certificates of settlement, the numbers of which are shown 
in the first column of said schedules, under appropriations, the bal- 
ances of which have been exhausted or carriea to the surplus fund 
under the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874 (18 Stat. 
L., 110), and for the service of the following departments and inde- 
pendent offices: 

Executive $1. 71 

Department of State 20, 600. 52 

Treasury Department 2, 059. 32 

Independent offices 30. 89 

War Department 260, 948. 74 

Navy Department 113, 159. 36 

Interior Department 4, 161. 36 

Department of Agriculture 436. 22 

Department of Commerce 4, 785. 83 

Department of Labor 212. 93 

Department of Justice 94. 15 

Total 406,490.53 
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GIAIMS ALLOWED BY 6SNB1AL AGGOUNTIKG OFFIGE. 



The appropriations necessary to proyide for payment of these 
claims are required in order to meet outstanding o11>ligations of tJie 
Government heretofore authorized by Congress, the balances of appro- 

{>riations concerned having been exhausted or carried to the surplus 
und prior to the allowance of the ckdms by the proper accoimting 
officers. 

These claims are debts of the Grovemment, the vaUdity of which 
has been approved, including an appropriation heretofore made by 
Congress to meet them. Since theu* status has not been altered, 
except in so far as the appropriation has lapsed, new appropriations 
are proper and necessary at ibis time. 
Respectfully, 

Wabbbn G. Habdinq. 



CUdms allowed by the Oeneral Accounting Office, Treatury Department Dividon, 



No. of 

cotifl' 
eateor 
claim. 


Nameofdaimant. 


Appropriation tiom which 
payable. 


Fiscal 

year in 

which the 

eicpendi- 

turewas 


^ 


35238 
36287 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
OaMand, Antioob A Eastflm R. R. Co. . 

Amwioan Rail wav Exnnn Co 


Suppressing counterfeiting 

and other crimes (eertifled 

claims). 
Frolpht, transDortation, etc, 

Public HealUi Bervioe (oer- 

trined claims). 
do. 


1018 

1010 

1010 
1010 


e.80 

142 


35417 


Southern R. R 


34.80 


34900 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.Co; 

Total 


do. 


.51 










28L73 




Parke, Dairis & Co 


Maintenance, marine hos- 
pitals, PubUc Health Serv- 
ice (certified claims). 

. . . , do 


1019 

1019 
1019 




87858 


3.46 


88229 


do 


4.00 


88907 




do. 


62.00 




TotAl - 








mas 




1 

1 


Care of seamen. Public Health 
Service (oertifled claims). 

Pay of personnel and mainte- 
nance of hospitals, Public 
Health Service (certified 
claims). 

. ..do 


1019 
1010 

1019 




88300 


laoo 


88041 


Jftnn ie Maneveti ..........^a^... 


loaoo 


88042 


Niols Pedersen, administrator estoU of 
Peter Podersen. 

Total 


64.51 










WLH 




Alabama & Vioksburg R. R 


Field investigations of public 
health (certified claims). 

Ejcpenses, Division of Vene- 
real Diseases, Public Health 
Service (certified claims). 

do 


m9 

1919 
1919 




85000 


L6I 




AniAricAn RAtlwfty ExprMs Co t - - - r - 




35260 


M 


35402 


Pennsylvania R. R., Eastern Lines 


.0 




Total 








LOO 




Western Marvland Ry. Co 


CoUocting the war revenue 

(certified claims). 
.....do 


1919 
1919 




35607 


S.SS 


35682 


PennS3rlvfuiiA R. R., E^starn Mnes- . , . . 


23.62 




Total 








2S.87 




San Francisco^acramento R R. C^) 


Restricting the sale of opium 
etc. (certiflod claims). 


1918 




35490 


IJO 
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CUdmt alhwed by the Oenerdl Accounting 0£iee^ Trewwry Department Divition — Contd. 



Noof 
oartJfl- 
oateor 



Naintofclatinant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



TREA8XJBT DBPARTMENT-Con. 
John A. Canon 



35864 
858S5 



88008 
88004 
88006 

88000 
88007 
88000 



88307 



New Emland Steamship Co 

New York C«itialR.R 

Penns^Tania R. R. Co 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry Co 

Logan Coal& SiqpplyCo , 

Charles Hansen 

F.J.Harrington 

Roberts. Lee 

QeoreeMarr 

J.A.lNa«le 

Qeorge H. Spragne 

Corren Hawkins, former surtman.. 

John Barrett 

William LeyiBodie 

W. H. DuberviUe 

Joseph J. Reed 

Qeorge T. Montroy 

• Total 



Reltmding taxes iOenlly col- 
lected (certified claims). 
Coast Guard (certified claims), 
do. 



.do.. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



.do... 
..do.., 
.do... 
..do.. 
.do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 



1919 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1919 



88094 



87998 
88184 



R. T. Sturmer 

Boyce Hardware Co. . 
Mungerand Long 



Total 

If unger and Long. 



Operating supphee for public 
buildings (certified claims). 



.do., 
.do.. 



1917 



1918 
1918 



.do 

TotaL. 



Furniture and repairs of same 
for public buildings (cerli- 
fled claims). 

do 



1918 
1919 



Total, Treasury Department. 



I 



S34.90 



3.88 
67.19 

249.51 
11.44 

772.50 
21.25 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 

20.00 

2a 00 
oaoo 
2a 00 
oaoo 
2a 00 



1,625.77 



38.45 



32L07 
.45 



71.87 



1.44 



iao9 



19.63 



2,050.32 



RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT DIVISION. 

Suppressing connterfeitinE and other crimes (oertUkeddaims) IZdO 

Freli^t, transportation, etc.. Public Health Service (certified claims) 28. 73 

Maintenance, marine hospitals, PubUe Health Service (oertifled claims) 7a 36 

Careofseamen, etc.. Public Health Service (certified claims) 10.00 

Pay of personnel and maintenance of hospitals. Public Health Service (certified claims) 164. 56 

Field investigatians of Public Health (oertified claims) L64 

Expenses, Invlsion of Venereal Diseases, Public Health Service (oertifled claims) 1. 00 

Collecting the war revenue (certified elaims) 25.87 

Restricting the sale of opium, etc. (certified daims) 2. 50 

Refunding taxes illegally collected (certified claims) 84.90 

Coast Guard (certified claims) 1,625.77 

Operating supplies for public buUdings (certified claims) 71. 87 

Furniture and repairs of same for public buikiinrs (certified daims) 19.53 

Total, Treasury Department 2,059.32 
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4 CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFIOB, 

Claims allowed by the Gmerol Accounting Office, Wa iDepartmeni Divirion, 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


Axnoont. 


121268 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 
MILITART ESTABLISHMENT. 

Omar Ray Noe 


Increase of compensation, 
do 


1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


KL90 


121276 


Charles R. Johnston 


10199 


121278 


S. H.Nichols 


do 


«l€5 


122335 


John D. Mayo 


do 


28^45 


122670 


JohnL. Wible 


do, 


8L05 


122671 


John Homer , 


do 


SQL 00 


122700 


Gladys Marie Krimer 


do 


17.41 


122780 


Wilda Perry Sowl 


do 


7. S3 


122782 


Sadie A. Evans 


do 


4R.7 


122783 


John E. Hainsworth 


do 


68. 8S 


122881 


John H. Carter , 


do 


87.78 


122972 


Emma Rpiiianfi ,.T...r,^...,.,.r.. 


do 


67.81 


123053 


Anna Marie Dimlap 


do 


ILOO 


123060 


Cornelius Hasselback 


do. 


34.97 


123061 


Milton Wise 


do 


HOD 


123062 


Tflle Ahlers 


do 


9^.95 


123063 


Grace L.Gillis 


do, 


64.55 


123064 


Mary Hill 


do 


L87 


123065 


Lena McGee 


do 


47.96 


123221 


John H Tr*»shmanTi 


do 


11.67 


1234 lO 


D. H. Tabom 


do 


4a 00 


123451 


Beulah Upman 


do 


2.30 


123554 


Claude Welb 


do 


61 7S 


123560 


John Melville 


do 


4.96 


123562 


Eliza C. Walker 


do 


103. OS 


123651 


Aloysia Crjran 


do 


I9L0D 


123652 
123653 


May M. Beggs 


do 


24.44 


Vera 0. Butterworth 


do 


80L40 


123654 


Susan Clements 


do, 


7a 58 


123655 


John O'Callahan : 


..Mdo!:..::::.:.: :.:.:: 


3196 


123656 


William F. Devlne 


.,...do 


4a8 


123657 


Lewis Silverman 


do 


83.67 


123885 


Robert E. Evans ,.,., 


do 


60. m 




H. Lucas 


do 


1LS3 


123855 


Albert W.Allen 


.. ..do 


78.21 


1238-6 
123857 


Reginald H. Force.. 


do 


73L3I 


Grace Cumminps 


:;:.do :..:::;;:;::::::::.:::: 


70.53 


123858 
123859 


George L. Thompson 


do 


2L1S 


Georce P. Karle 


.. ..do 


S81.2I 


1238 
123862 
123864 
123866 

123868 


Mrs. H. N. Ranlett 


do 


7a 52 


" -- »— 


do 


115.00 


M 3tt '.'. 


do 


9.S 


Jo 


.. ..do 


laoo 


a; 


do 


9.00 


123992 
123993 


M e 


do 


71.29 


M !:::::::::::::::::::;:: 


do 


8.07 


123994 
123995 


H , 


.do 


17.44 


G, 


do 


7.3S 


124002 


M us Roberts 


do 


SSwOI 


124003 


E: n 


do 


LOO 


124006 


Bi d 


do 


l&OO 


124008 


je 


do 


116.00 


124010 


Fred Jahn 


do 


4. 00 


124104 


Franklin P. Jacote 


. ..do 


83.08 


124105 


Elizabeth R. Farley 


do 


1L16 


124108 


Daniel Gutekimst- 


. . do 


ISLOO 


124186 


Hazel Haxton 


do 


96.67 


124187 


John S. Roberts 


.do 


oaao 


124306 


Sarah M. Wbalon, widow of Michael 

Whalon. - 
Benedict S. Tinkham 


do 


32. SO 


124307 


do 


49.91 


124308 


Helen R. Shea 

Melvln C. Johnson 


do 


28. 03 


124309 


do 


4a 45 


124310 


T.E. Gogerty. •. 

Margaret M.Harrison 

R.MTCooper 

Brma Haxton 


do 


1L50 


124311 


do 


17.07 


124327 


. ..do 


28.33 


124437 


do 


9100 


124438 


Lena Greenwood 


.. ..do 


19. S 


124439 


Alice Leary 


do 


9.51 


124440 


nhftrinif Nfllson Smith 


do 


37.00 


134463 


William A. Ford 


do 


SwS 
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Claims allowed by the General Aecountiny Office, War Department Divitum— Contd. 



124454 



124456 
124458 
124532 
124373 
124575 
124577 
124636 
124637 
124661 
124662 
124749 
124750 
124775 
124875 
124877 
124890 
124968 
124969 
124970 
124971 
125008 
125010 
125012 
125106 
125237 
125265 
125364 
125365 
125366 
125367 
125368 
125369 
125482 
125488 
125489 
125490 
125491 
125492 
125645 
125646 
125650 
126751 
125752 
125753 
125754 
125755 
125766 
125900 
125937 
126000 
126032 
120033 
124768 

123455 
123457 
124560 



122807 



128086 
123550 
123697 
124306 
U5004 



WAR DEPARTMENT— Continued. 
muTABT EnABUSHmifT— continued. 



Daniel Walch. 



Harry Horn 

William C. Ebenhack.. 

Elmer Matthews 

Felix Chandler 

Eleanor McCarthy 

ClaraStuck 

Josephs. Pecker 

Nina M. Callahan 

Lemuel M. Webb 

Mrs. C. A. Offutt 

Albert C. Hodges 

OeorgeL. Dennis 

Esther N. Perdue 

C. B. Rickets 

Roman H. Black 

Francis Branagan. Jr . . . 
Florence W. Bartlett... 
Bernard L. Brannon . . . 

Julia A. Parsons 

Margaret D. Edwards.. 

John W. Burgess 

J. Lyman Jones 

W. H. Malcom, sr 

E. Jane Lendrim 

EUaT. Tully 

C. H. Oldenburg 

JohnF. Murphy 

Helen Marie Wilson. . . . 

Helen C. Costella 

Florence E. HotchUss. 
Francis B. McCalhim. . 
Thomas M. Mooney . . . . 

Theodore Johnacm. 

MaeEsgeling 

Tl 
Q\ 
01 
H 
M 
Al 
-^ 
Tl 
CI 
Jo 
A] 
W 
D 
H 
Aj 
A] 
Bl 
P. 

J. 

B< 
F, 

Total 

J. C. Smith. 



or of the estate 



J. M. Lankford. 

J. E. Keeton 

R. A. Ravnes 

News Printing Co 

John R. Thompeon Reetaurant Co 

Chewponka dt Potamao Telephooe Co.. 



Increase of compensation. 

Military Establishment 

(certified claims). 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do , 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Registration and seloctlon for 
military service (certified 
claims). 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 



1919 



1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1019 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1&19 
1919 
1919 
1&19 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1S19 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 



1918 



1918 
1918-10 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 



SUk8S 



4.33 

12a 00 
ia40 

40.00 
80.00 
59.00 
59.48 
57.27 
39.47 
120.00 
6L94 
50.03 
20.00 
46.00 
36.22 
3a 00 
6w77 
2.67 
62.48 
2a 94 
2a 33 
19.94 
20.00 
7a 00 
4a 61 
30.00 

12a 00 

42.74 
57.27 
32.87 
31.06 
72.61 

laoo 

106.67 
16.33 
17.25 

a24 
83.67 
64.10 

9.26 
38.25 
25.00 

3.07 
36.31 
67.84 
24.53 
ia33 

laoo 

9.00 
28.00 
45.42 
4a 44 

2.33 

4.83 
60.00 

ao7 



9.00 
83.00 
13.80 
22.75 
18.86 

7.50 
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6 CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GEKBEAL AOCOVimNG OFFICB. 

ClaifM allotoed by theOeneral Accounting Office, War Dep<artment Dtmtwnr-KkmiL 



No. of 
oertifl- 
csteor 
claim. 



Nftmeofcteimaiit. 



Appropriatioii from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which Um 
expendi- 
ture was 
liicurred. 



196S55 



126822 
120047 
128048 



124193 



122806 

124194 
124196 

124300 
124303 
124304 
124447 
123704 
124740 



62151 

62215 
62526 
62406 



124329 
125394 



123445 

124650 
125392 

125935 
124329 
125394 



123999 
125932 



122761 

122953 

122054 
122955 
122969 
122061 
122063 
122965 
123155 
123158 
123160 
123102 
123164 
121166 
123168 
123170 
123172 



WAR DEPARTMENT-Conttoned. 

MILITABT B8TABLI8HMSHT— OOntlnued. 

Slack's Restaunnt 



Windsor Spring Water Co.. 

E. J. OrWBn 

O. E. Rader 



Total.... 
Hachette dc Co. 



Registration and seleetlon for 
military servloe (certified 
claims). 

do 

....do 

....do 



1919 



1918-19 
1919 
1919 



80.» 



la.m 



m.m 



New York Telephone Co 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. . 
TheCumberlandTelephone & Telegraph 

Co. 
The Padfic Telephone & Telegraph Co. . 

J. C. Turner Novelty Co 

General Electric Co 

Western Electrical Instrument Co 

Scott Telephone Co 

Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. 



Contingencies Military Infor- 
mation Section. General 
Staff Corps (certified daims). 

Signal Service of the Army 
(certified claims). 

do 

do 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



1918 



1918 

1919 
1918 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 



15:b 



41&ffl 

4160 
SI 12 

ice 

574.17 

1X00 
7.50 

174. as 



Total. 



1,528LI2 



Chicago, Burlington Sc Qulncy R. R. 
Co. 

Grand Trunk Ry. System 

do 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co 

do 

San Diego Lands (Inc.) 

Blanche T. M. Heath 



Increase for aviation, Signal 
Osrps (certified claims), 
do 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 



L27 



U.98 

rif 



5.09 
LOO 



Total. 



HenryJ. Lucke.. 



Waltham Watch Co 

Lucy J. Reader, Elmer D. 
George W. Reader. 

Anna w. Burkhart 

San Diego Lands (Inc.) 

Blanche T. M. Heath 



Reader, 



Air Service, MiUtary (certified 
claims). 

do 

do 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



1919 

1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1918 



684.47 

an 06 

5&00 
LOO 

LOi 

SLS 

L7J 



Total. 



Fergus Motors of America (Inc.). 
J.M. Hamby 



Murray S. Lanier 

Surah Monisev Mosher, mother of 
Thomas F. Mocrisey. 

NoraE. Heparty 

Louis V. Snyder 

Thomas Willis 

LeoB. Metrose , 

Leonard Hansen , 

Albert Van Thyne 

George W. Bartlett, Jr 

Carl A. Wendt 

Walter A. Morgenseu 

Julius Felges , 

Mason C. Roberts , 

Paul O. Meyer , 

Clarence Jensen , 

David R. Semmes , 

Charles J. Haumersen , 



Air Service, Prodnction (cer- 
tified claims). 

National security and defense. 
War Department (certified 
(daims). 

Piyr, etc., of the Army (ce ti- 
lled claims). 
....do 



1919 



.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
•do., 
-do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 



1M7 

1917 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
!917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 



l^U 



28lU 



12.60 

17.64 
72.00 
.81 
1L88 
23.75 
U.63 
I5.3S 
22.99 
M.39 
27.20 
27. SS 
2SLU 
27.26 
«7.^ 
S3l44 
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CkdiM allowed by the Generol JxKOWfUwg Office. War fiepartment Divtnon— Gontd. 



i23aos 

123432 
123649 
123810 
123812 
123814 
123816 
123818 
128S20 
123822 
123824 
123826 
123827 
123072 
133073 
1^4 
123976 
124127 
124371 
124272 
124273 
124274 
124275 
124276 
124277 
124284 
1242S6 
124288 
124290 
124292 
134294 
124296 
124664 
125103 

125125 
125126 
125216 
12521S 
125220 
125467 
126068 
126091 
126123 
126124 



123647 



63133 



62159 
62160 



62230 
62237 
62291 
62339 
62340 
62357 
62362 
62407 
62416 
62432 
G2471 



PtraskAir Ledtsako, mother of Gus M. 

l>rls. 
WiUfam M. Peters 


Pay, etc.. of the Army (oerti- 
fled claims) 

Ho 


1916 
1917 


SULU 

292.19 


John B . Arsenaul t 




17.62 


WilbW B. Ha"im"lld. ........... ^r,. rr- 


, 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 • 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1916-17 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 


67.20 


J, __„.*.! .._ 


27.26 


u . 


23,79 


f! iv;:::::::;:::::. 




27.26 


H 




16b 63 


Ai 


27.26 


Fi 


16b 91 


G( 


&25 


VI 


34.29 


yt , 


14.51 


Ja 


12130 


E( 1... 


eaoo 


CI 


108.33 


Fi 1 


1L88 


Cf t 


U.38 


A' i 


140LOO 


CI f , 


15.38 


A 1 , 


ia50 


A ..... .;: 


1&38 


F ► 


5w44 


T > 


3L.^i 


"W ) 


&44 


, ) 


8L7d 


E ...., ) , 


27.26 


A ) 


22L13 


H , ) 


2179 


E ) 


.47 


j( ) 


L75 


F , ) 


27.26 


G » 


7.00 


M , mother of Albert 


) 


2.13 


E 


do 


197.10 





.do 


18.90 


A 


do 


9.90 


H 


do 


88.16 


W 


do 


38.16 


CI 


do 


L80 


G 


...do 


1916 
1917 
1916 
1916 
1918 

1917 


91.67 


j( 


do 


35.81 


c 


do 


78.33 




.do 


61.11 


War department, for adjustment of ap- 

propriiations. 
Mojsie Aron Rownbaum, father SchU- 

omo RoseDbaum. 


.....do 


3.30 


do 


77.18 






Total 


2.362.11 




General Appropriations, (Quar- 
termaster Corps (certified 
clainis). 

do 


1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 






142.23 


Grand Trunk Ry. System 

do 


113.57 


,.do 


104.28 


Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern R. R. 
Co. 

Ray it GUa Valley R.R. Co 

Toyo Klsen Kaisha 

Canadian Pacific Ry. Co 


do : :y:::::::;:;;:;::;: 


37.80 


.... 

do 


568.50 


do 


318.81 


do 


''1% 


Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co.. 
Peniisvlvanla A Ohio l^nctlnn Co- r 


do 


. ..do 


.35 


Western Ry. of Alabama 


do 


.75 


Grand Tnmk Ry. System / 

Chicasp, Racine & Milwaukee Line 


do 

do.: 


66.29 
43.36 


New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. . 
Bull Insular Line f Inc.i 


do 


414.25 


.. ..do 


362.45 




do 


12.00 
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8 CLAIMS ALLOWED BT CH5KBBAL ACOOmSTTlSO OFFIGB. 

Claima aUowed by the General Accounting OjfUe, War Department DivMm-Oontd. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Nameofdaiinaiit. 


payable. 


Fbcal 

yearbi 

whidithe 

expendi- 

turewas 


^ 


«ai73 
62477 


WAR DEPARTMENT-Conttmied. 

MILITABT KSTABUSTimiT^-OfmtilUied. 

Louislaiia By. A Navigatton Co 

do 


Qflneral Apprapitetioos, Quar- 
termaster Corps (certified 
claims). 

do 


ins 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
I9I9 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
ITS 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1919 
1919 


ILM 


6M78 


:;;::do:;:::;;:;:::::::;::;;;;::::::::::: 


do 


17.71 


eM79 


do 


do 


14Ska 


69480 


. ...do 


do 


18LS 


62506 


OftTia<HIa*i PadflCr Ry, Co. 


do 


77.M 


62620 


Cbicaeo. Racine & Milwaukee lino 


do 


43La 


62625 


Orand Trunk Ry. Sirstem 


do 


15L1I 


62S20 


Louisiana Ry. & NavigaUoaCo 


do i 


lL4i 


62581 


Ml^^Hgan R- R-Ho- 


do 


U3.21 


^W^^ 


do . ..**...*...... 


.. do .. . 


]2LfS 


6S643 


PadflclfAll PtreAinriffbipCo^..... 


do 


686.71 


62061 


do * ......k.... 


. .do 


101.31 


62568 


Wilmington, Brunswick A Southern R. 

R.C6. 
Buih iVrniipal Co » 


do 


SllS 


62676 


do i 


t.41 


62580 


Grand Trunk Rv. 8vstem 


do 


KO 


62681 


Qnlf Florida ^^ Ali^ama Ry. Co 


do 


I38L1S 


62584 


Lodslana Rv. A Navisatioa Co.. 


do 


IlflL9l 


62685 


do .. . 


.. . do..* 


2ML87 


62586 


. ...do 


do 


S.QI 


62600 
62606 


Charlotte Harbor <& Northern R. R. Co . 
Clvde 8teanishii> Co 


do 

do 


I68L2B 


62612 


Grand Trunk Rv. BvstMn 


.do...... . . 


TSLX 


62620 


LouisianaRy.de NaviaaticMi Co 


..!..do I!. !.'!!! 


28L12 


62621 


do 


do 


Xtf 


62622 


.do 


do 


13L2D 


62623 


. ...do 


do 


18.61 


62646 


Bull Insular Line (Lac) 


do 


SMlO 


62647 


Bush Terminal Co \ ...I 


do 


IM 


62648 


do 


do 


13lS7 


62660 


Canton R. R. Co 


do 


KLS 


62662 


liKMiisiana Ry. A Navigation Co, 


.....do 


4,67L16 
221.43 


62672 


Pittsbui^, Allegheny^A McKees Rocks 

Hutchison Office Specialties Co. (Inc.). . 
Bums Bros 


do 


122886 
122887 


do 

. .do 


V.8S 


122888 


Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co 


do 


OBlOO 


122601 


Alppa Electric Co 


do 


4100 


122602 


Swift A Co 


do 


OOSLS 


122774 


John Paisley Iron Works................ 


.. ..do 


mkf^ 


122775 


WiniftT^ i^«^«^ ^f^-rt '.]. 


do 


7&tf 


122776 


Frank P. P<jnnf)itt A Co.. 


.. .do 


4.81 




Charles Cooper A Co 


do 


imao 


122778 


Economy li^bbon & Carbon Co 


. ..do 


20. 7S 


122078 




do 


253111 


122079 
122080 
122081 


Charles D. Durkee <Sc Co. (Inc.) 

The F. N. DuBoisCo. (Lie.) 

Southern Paving Ck>nstruction Co 


do 

do 

do 


123082 


Mildred E. Hadley 


do 


moo 


123063 
128084 


Thomas W. LeggI 

Ambrose P. Smau 


do 

do 


8.67 
55L50 


123176 


B*neF Wattam........ ...... 


.. ..do 


OiLflO 


123218 


O. M. Perry & Son 


do 


16.26 


133219 


Mechanical Utilities Coips 


do 


70.01 




Hub Cycle Co T. 


do 


8B&8S 


123327 


Telf^aph Printing CV> 


do 


19. OB 


123441 


United States Cold Storage Co. 


do 


54.60 


123453 
123687 


Peters Mfg. Co. and Peters Bros. Rubber 

Co. (Inc.). 
James Shewan& Sons 


do 

do 


35,531.30 
970100 


123688 


William Green 


do 


SO. 00 


123689 


P. McGraw Wool Co 


:::::do;;::::::::::::::::::::;: 


2QLt3 


123690 


Swifts Co 


do 


6.90 


123702 


Lone Star Motor Co 


do : 


7.00 


124000 


Anton Kolenc 


do 


417.19 


124189 


Government of Porto Rico, office of the 

auditor. 
The Eastwick Motor (3o 


iiiiX:::::::::::::::::::::;: 


I&06 


1S4190 


do 


TQlM 


124191 


Atlantic Refining Co 


do....--. 


tt&H 
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Claims allov>ed by the General AooounHng Office, War Department Division— Ccmtd, 
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Claims allowed hy the Oeneral Recounting Office^ War DeparHnaU Diviiion — Gantd. 



No. of 
certifl- 
oftteor 
claim. 


Namoofdatmrat. 


P^ytMa. 


Fiscal 
year in 

ttcpendl- 
tore was 
incurred. 


^ 


Q8U7 


WAR DBPARTMENT-ContintMd. 

MXILTABT E8TABLI8RXRfT— COOtlnaed. 

Chesapaake & Ohio Ry. Co^ 


SuppUes, services, and trana- 
portatlon, Quartermaster 
Corps (certified claims). 
...do 


1918 

1918 
1918 
1917 

ms 

1917-18 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 

1918 
1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1916 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1917 
1917-18 
1917-18 

1017 


SU^TS 


02138 


do 


450 


(m39 


:::::do:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


do 


17146 


tU141 


do 

do 


. ...do 


2L00 


82142 


do 


I2L72 


82143 


do 


do 


.49 


02145 


do 


do. 


4L3S 


82146 


do 


do 


40Li3 


62147 


do 


do 


&M 


62148 


do 


do 


OlM 


62149 
62154 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 
Chicago die Nortn Western Ry. Co 


do 

do 


5ie 

4BL40 


62157 
62158 


Eastern Steamship Lines (Inc.) 

El Paso die Southwestern System 


do 

do 


4,0I0.S 
2&09 


62161 
62162 


Gulf & Ship Island R.R. Co 

do 


do 

do 


62163 


do 


do 


SLM 


62164 


do 


do 


54.69 


62165 


do 


do 


17100 


62166 


do 


do 


145.20 


62167 


do 


do 


l&OO 


62168 


do 


do 


147.10 


62160 


Hartford & New York Transportation 

lOssisslppi Central R.R. Co 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Pennsylvania R. R., Eastern Lines 

Pmnsylvanla R. R. Co 

do 


do 


U.B 


62171 
62172 

62177 
62178 
62180 
62181 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Lan.16 

SOQLfS 

ia44 

9i00 

1,»5.12 

IQLSl 


62196 
62197 


Central New England Ry Co 

Chesapeake <Se Ofilo Ry. Co 


do 

do 


12.99 
SOL 99 


62198 


do '. 


do 


80.61 


62199 


do 


do 


87.16 


62202 
62204 


Chicago, Rock Island & Padfks Ry . Co. . 
do 


do 

do 


144.77 
S2a80 


62205 


i:::.do.. :.:::;:::::::::::::::::::::;:;: 


.. ..do 


1^.4 


62208 


ErteR. R.Co 


do 


23L75 


62210 


Georgia R.R 


do 


L41 


62213 


Grand Trunk Ry. sirstem 


do 


8UL0O 


62216 
62217 


Gulf & Ship Island R. R.Co 

do 


do 

do 


4.60 

saiso 


62225 
62227 


New York & Long Branch R. R. Co 

Penn^vaniaR. R.Co 


do 

do 


15^0 
17.57 


62228 


do". 


do 


2Nw3l 


62233 


Southern Padflc Co 


do 


86.61 


62238 


Washington & Old Dominion Ry 


do 


62101 


62247 


Baltimore d^ Ohio R. R. Co.....'. 


do 


6141 


62240 


Chesapeake St Ohio Ry. Co 


do 


sia 


62250 


do 


do 


lit 


62252 


do 


. . do 


3.85 


62263 


do 


do 


117.40 


62254 


:;:::do!!;;!;;:;;:::;:;::::::::;:::;::;;; 


.. ..do 


S7.01 


62255 


do 


do 


i&as 


62256 


;::;:do:;. .!::;:::::::. ;:::;:;::::;;;;;;; 


.. ..do 


1S.7S 


63257 


do 


do 


Il15 


62258 


do 


do 


a9.tt 


62260 


do 


do 


5Bl99 


62260 


::;;:do :.:;:: :::.:::::;>;:;:::: 


:::.. do.. .;.....!:: .::::; 


5.41 


622ftl 


do 


.. ..do 


Att 


62202 


do * . 


.do 


&.00 


62263 


do 


do 


8^00 


62267 
62270 


International & Great Northern Ry. Co. 
Mallory 8twnshlp Co 


do 

do 


84.00 
4LS8 


62273 


Norfolk 4^ Westeni Rj, Co '. .' 


... .do 


fiSLai 


tOS74 


Pennsylvania R. R. (7b 


do 


89La 


62275 


do". 


do 


133.41 


62283 
«3297 


Atchison, Topeka A Santo Fe Ry. Co^ 
Ceatral Vermont Ry. Co..! 


.....QO. ..••.>*•••.•••%.■•>••.* 
do 


SSL IS 
438.86 
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CMmi alhnoed by ^ Oenavl Ateounting Office, War Department Divinorir-Coutd. 



(nM6 



68870 
82871 
6 2872 
62373 
62774 



62307 



63413 
62417 
62419 
62424 
62426 



02431 
6MS4 
62446 
62440 
62451 
62453 
624M 
62457 



62450 
62461 
62463 
62464 
62466 
62473 
62474 



62481 
62482 
62486 
62487 
62488 



Pennsylvania R. R. Ca 


do 


do 


.do 


do » 


do "."". 


Soothern Ry. Co 


do 


Atchison, Topeka 41c Santa Fe Ry. Co., 

Coast Lines. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 

R. R. Co. 
Atdiison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. . . 


do 

do 

do 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co 


do 


do 


. ..do 


Boston & Albany R. R. Co 


do 


Birmingham Southern R. R.Co 

Central of Georgia Ry. Co 


do 

.do 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. . 

Chicago. Milwaukee & Gary Ry. Co 

Erie R. R.Co 


do 

do 


do 


do : 


.do 


Pennsylvania R. R.Co 


do 


Erie R. R. Co 


..do 


ICerchants <Sc Miners Transportation Co. . 

Oregon Short Lme R. R.Co 

Pennsylvania R. R.Co 


do 


do 

do 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co 


do 

do 


do 


. ..do 


Boston A Maine R. R 


do 


Central of Georgia Ry. Co 


do i 


Pnllmiin Cn , , 


.. ..do 1 


United Fruit Co 


do 


Baltimore & Philadelphia Steamboat Co. 

AUantic Coast Line R. R. Co 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co 


do 


do 

do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


. .do 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co 


do 


do 


. ...do 


Chicago & Alton R. R. Co 

Erie R. R.Co 


do !.!.!.!!;!!!!!.'!!! 

do .. 




do 


do .' 7. 


do ... . 


do 


do 


do 


do . . . 


Louisville A Nashville R. R. Co 

Pennsylvania R. R., Eastern Lines 


do 

do 


Pennsylvania R. R.Co 


.. ..do . 


....do 


do 


....do 


do 


Pflimsytvania R. R. Eastern Lines 


do 



IVlf 

1017-18 


2.00 


1918 


66.00 


1918 


490.00 


1917 


3.80 


1918 


^1L25 


1918 


238.50 


1918 


4.79 


1918 


26.20 


1917 


77.50 


1917 


3.07 


1918 


67.81 


1918 


16.00 


1917 


72.90 


1918 


151.85 


1917-18 


L878.64 


1917 


1,432.31 


1918 


1,047.98 


1917-18 


2,302.70 


1918 


17.40 


1917-18 


0.00 


1918 


1,676.44 


1918 


19.00 


1917-18 


157.86 


1918 


137.73 


1918 


6.13 


1017-18 


77.51 


1918 


4.56 


1018 


17.60 


1918 


9.55 


1918 


87.50 


1917 


ia77 


1918 


193.80 


1918 


14a 55 


1918 


.25 


1917 


13.04 


1918 


24.42 


1918 


372.80 


1917-18 


6,751.83 


1918 


30.00 


1918 


46.83 


1918 


46.36 


1918 


IZOO 


1918 


2.00 


1018 


20.00 


1918 


77.24 


1918 


2.00 


1918 


40.30 


1018 


aaiTo 
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12 CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GBNBBAL ACCOUNTING OFFICS. 

Claims cdlotved by the Qenerd Accounting Office, War Department Divuionr-^jOiXtd, 



03496 



62500 
62602 



62508 
62S09 
62514 
62515 



62524 



62535 
62538 
62544 
62553 
62555 
62556 
62557 
62558 
62559 
62560 

62563 
62566 
62577 
62578 



62590 
62505 



62599 
62604 
62607 
62610 
62611 
62618 
62617 
62618 
63626 
62827 
02628 
63640 
62642 
62643 
62644 
62645 
63651 
62652 
63656 

62658 
02664 

63666 
62660 



122684 
122885 
122781 
122808 
122895 
122896 
122897 
122984 
122985 
123430 

128651 
128846 



SoathemRy. Co.. 



Atlantic Coast Line R.R. Co 

Baltimore <& OhioR. R. Co 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey 

....do : 

....do 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. . 

do 

Erie R.R. Co 

do , 

Minneapolis, St. Paul A Sault Ste. Marie 

Mississippi Central R. R. Co 

Missouri Pacific R. R. Co 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Ry. Co 

Chicago & North Western Ry. Co 

Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co 

.do 



.do.. 



New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Union Pacific R. R. Co 

Central of Georgia Ry. Co 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co 

Louisiiana Ry. & Navigation Co , 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

do , 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey 

Central Vermont Ry. Co , 

Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. 

Clyde Sieamahip Co , 

ErieR. R. Co 

do. 



Grand Trunk Ry. Syston 

Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co., 
.do.. 



Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Pennsylvania R. R., Eastern Lines. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Baltimore & OhioR. R. Co 

Boston & Alhany R. R. Co , 

Boston & Maine R. R 

....do 

.do.. 



Central New England Ry. Co 

do 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

Louis Ry. Co. 

El Paso A Southwestern System , 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 

Co. 

New York Central R. R. Co 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Cumberland Telephone & Telei^ph Co. 

E. B. Latham & Co 

J, F. Fitzmaurice <& Sons 

El Paso & Southwestern System 

Potomac Electric Power Co 

Mrs. W. N. Jones 

Atlantic Bitulithic Co ; , 

James McGuire. 

New York French Range Co 

Baltimore^ OhioR. R.Co 

Margaret Connolly King, sister of J<^ 

J.Conjiolly. 

L. C. Worth Commission Co 

Richard R. Kehn , 



Supplies, services^ and trans- 
portation. Quartermaster 
Corps (certified claims), 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

..do. 
.do. 
..do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
•do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 



191S 




1917 
1917 



1917-18 



fi.30 

4L10 

S, SSL 81 

8,45&a 

9,863L8i 

748L» 

2.77 

14L8I 

l,SaL91 

1.M 

%m 

80L67 
12.58 
1S6l58 
US. 88 
860.25 
13143 
80.45 
981.00 

788.00 
4.88 

11.51 
678. IS 

78.08 
408.68 
609l6B 

88.68 
3,848.28 

«7.a 

».08 

31.61 

SS.80 

SS.30 

4.01 

1,329.38 

12.00 

.91 

3.50 

811.64 

30.68 

17.29 

18&.7D 

1,806.00 

55.61 

201.84 

80.58 

1,046.88 

144.80 
437.16 

9.00 

1,264.58 

231.46 

156.53 

6&50 

2,tt>3.41 

2a>7,¥) 

7100 

129.86 

2a 00 

8100 

803L70 

4.40 

43.38 
86wO0 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GENERAL AOOOUNTINQ OFFICE. 13 

Claim$ allowed bp the Oeneral Accounting Office, War Department Divmon—QontA, 



124101 


Star Heel Plato Go 


Supplies, serrioesy and trans- 
portation, Quartermaster 
Corps (certified claims). 
do 


1018 

1918 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1917-18 
1918 
1917 

1918 
1018 
1918 
1917-18 
1917 

1016-1018 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1918 


0210100 


124102 


V 


16.72 


124192 




do 


443.08 


124529 




do 


4.00 


124530 




do 


14.00 


124681 




do 


28&41 


124746 




do 


22.50 


4?^1 






103.74 


124874 




do 


48.00 


12S119 






178.50 


12S251 




do 


404.56 


125354 




do 


152.40 


125356 




do 


665.46 


125356 




do 


111.06 


125640 




do 


243.86 


125819 




.....do 


0,434.06 


126006 




do 


25&00 


125920 




do 


2a GO 


125080 


C Padflij" 
C 


do 


10.25 


62381 


do 


3.11 


62406 


do 


0.06 


62460 




do 


6,446.01 


62511 




do 


835.12 


62574 


Boston & Maine R. R 


do 


1,520.63 


123647 


Scbliomo Rosenbaum. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 

R. R. Co. 
Norfolk & Washington Steamboat Co... 


do 


48L70 


62226 


do 


18.17 


62174 


do 


12.41 


62476 


do 


. 4&00 


124445 


L. Earth & Son .TTT 


do 


471.78 


124106 




do 


662.47 


62640 


Bush Terminal Co.. rr. .'.....• 


do 


2100 




Total 








101,506.68 


63464 


Baltimora A Ohio R. R. Co 

New York, New Hayen A Hartfoid 
R.R.CO. 

Toal 


Transportation of the Army 
andT its supplifls (certified 
claims). 

do i 


lOOO-lOlO 
1015 


6a ;^ 
4.06 




54.90 




Wini^^m F. w-fl'lJne 


Ufied claims). 
... do 


1017 

1017 

1017-18 
1018 
1018 




125236 


832.50 


125236 


Robert C. Spangler, Ella H. Spangler, 

George A. Spangler. 
Pope & CottleXo 


406.00 


125642 


do 


31&42 


124200 


J. P. Smith 


do 


0.73 


125641 


Bd Fletcher 


do 


811.50 




Total 








2,377.16 


^2ft2ff^ 


CUeago et Northwestern Ry. Co 

The Long Dock Co 


Roads, walks, wharves, and 
drainage, Quartermaster 
CorpsToertifled claims). 

Inland and port storage and 
shipping facmtlee (certified 

do... 


1018 

1018-10 

1018-10 
1918-19 
1918-19 


60.60 


?2?^^W 


6,0ia54 


123008 


Trufleon Steel Co. . . .... 


101.65 


124550 


Wholesale Typewriter Co 


do 


2L05 


136117 


tianflinr Co ."! T, 


do 


4,80a00 




Total 








10,033.14 


132808 


Parlto. Dayis & Co 


Medical and hospital depart- 
ment (certified claims). 
do J 


1918 
1010 


.60 


128804 


• ••••vO«« ••••••#••••••••••••••••••••••••• 


LU 
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14 CLAIMS ALIX)WBD BY GEKERAL AOGOUNTING OFFICfi. 

Claims allowed hy the General AceounUng Office, War DepartwurU iHt^ifioi^— Ocmtd. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


ApKopriation firom wbtdi 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture wa« 


AmanDt 


1^08 
124188 


WAR DEPARTMENT-Continoed. 

MmtABT ESTABLISHMENT— OOQtintied. 

American Red Cross, Ashtabula County 

Chapter. 
Parke. Davis & Co .. 


Medical and hospital depart- 

ment (certified claims). 
do 


1918 

1919 
1918 
1010 
1019 
1919 
1919 
1019 
1919 

1018 
1919 


f48L« 
13S.50 


U4446 


Norfolk General Hospital 


do 


KOO 


124517 
124933 


Domenlck P. Di Flore 


do 


817.14 


l.n\ifi TUlUngslfly 


do 


in. 00 


124773 


Clyn Smith T '. .. 


do 


12&00 


124860 


Federal Motor Truck Co 


do 


45L2S 


1248ftl 
124862 


J.M.Jones 

Department of health of the city of New 

Red Wing Hospital Assodation 


do 

do 


IKOO 

i,2oafio 


125388 


do 


6lO0 


125390 


F.Vogelius 


do 


1.8S 




Total 








8,000.45 


123608 


Km"f> M!ii<» - 


Engineer operations in the 

field (certified claims). 
do 


1019 

1919 
1919 
1019 


8Li8 


125384 


William E. Duff Co 


im.n 


125821 


Jean Klein 


do 


8100 


125031 


Doncet Ouav & Co . 


do 


47.04 




Total 


' 






218.07 


02327 


Michigan Central R. R. Co 


Ordnance service (certified 

claims). 
do 


1019 

1918 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 


1&17 


122795 


Max Steinhauw 


36w00 


122903 


Allen Street Garaee (Inc.) 


do 


1R.0O 


124302 


Index Visible (Inc.) 


do 


18L22 


124560 


F. D. Zoller 


do 


13.00 


126031 


C.H.Abbott 


do 


13L05 




Total 








344.44 




Fr^ F RfthilMng. 


Ordnance stores and supplies 

(certified datms). 
Support of dependent families 

oif enlisted men (certified 

daims). 

Arming, equipping, and train- 
ing the National Guard 
(certified claims). 

do 

do. 


1917-1919 
1917 

1917 

• 

1918 
1918 




124197 


121 


128966 
02572 


Treasurer of the United States, for de- 
posit to credit of George C, Bambardt. 

Bangor d^ Aroostook R. R. Co 


1» 

iLas 


02511 
02574 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co 

Boston 4k Maine R. R. . ^ . 


8190 
338.87 




Total 








440.33 


125268 


The Prest-O-LIte Co. (Inc.) 


Repairs of arsenals (certified 

claims). 
Fire control at fortificaticms 

(certified daims). 
Contimsent expenses seaooast 

fortifications (certified 

claims). 

Armament of fortifications 
(certified claims), 
.do 


1919 


17.09 


124566 


Standard Underground Cable Co 

....do 


10^227.00 


125510 




12, 47a 40 




Westinghcuse Electric ManuIiacturingCa 
Shenard Electric Crane & Hoist (3o 






122690 


30107 


122892 




1L40 


123692 


The H(dt Manufacturing Co * 


:::::do::::::::::::::::::::::;: 




9fi5.41 


123996 


Front Drive Motor Co. . 


.. ..do 




am 00 


124198 


Precision Castings Co. (Inc.) 


do 




da 00 


124051 


Pool<^ Enrineeripg A MivchlnetyCo . 


. ..do 




3,555^07 


125115 


Southern Electric Co 


do 




178w50 


125382 


Davis & Famum Manufacturing (3o.. 


....do 




1120 


125487 




do 1 


0.00 


125511 


Aetna Explosives Co 


do 


2,500.00 


125644 
125808 
62195 
02212 


W. H. Fee.. 


.do 


15QLli 


Isaac Krltchevsky. . .* ..'....'. 


do 


157150 


Canadian Pacific Ky . Co . . . 


.. .do 1 


214.00 


Grand Trunk Ry . system 


do .' 1 


1, 19100 


Baltimore <k Ohio R. R. Co 


... .do 1 ---- 


171S 


Canadian Pacific Ry. Co 


do ;...;....«*.*. 


'..kV..^^..' 


8tt.4» 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY QENBRAL AOCOTTNTING OFFICE. 16 

Clatnu allowed by the General Accounting Office^ War Department ZHvmori— Oontd. 



No. of 
oertlfl- 
cateor 
claim. 


Name of claimant. 


Appropriation fhim which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incuiTed. 


Amount. 


C282(> 


WAR DEPARTMENT-Contlnued. 
muTABT ESTABLisHHSNT— continued. 
Grand Trnrk RVr iTTStem 


Armament of fortifications 

(certified claims). . 
do 




136.00 


82467 


do 


831.44 


02622 


Dominion Express Co 


do 




1.85 


62507 


Canadian Pactfl^ "Ry- Co - - - . , 


do 




87.12 


626H 


Grand Trunk Ry. systflm , . 


do 




66.28 


62615 


.... .do '.'..'. 


do 




20.00 


62631 


Wharton ANorthomR. R.Co 


do 




40.82 


62632 


do 


do 




18.20 


62633 


do 


.. ..do 




11.18 




do 


do 




30.80 


626S0 


Grand Trunk Rv. SYStera 


do 




110.20 


62670 


Pennsylvania R. R.Co 


do 




206.80 




Total 










14,180.41 




Dale Machinery Co. (Inc.) 


Proving-eround facilities (cer- 
tified claims). 

Proving grounds. Army (cei^ 
tifled claims). 

Submarine mines (certified 
claims). 

Armament of fortificatimis. 
Panama Canal (certliied 
claims). 

Canal (certified claims). 

Increase of compensation, 
rivers and hayDors (certified 
claims). 

Headstones for graves of sol- 
diers (certified claims). 
do 




134648 


43.61 


122S0O 






1,087.00 


12S000 


General Electric Co 




3,636.00 
320i58 


4860 


Panama Canal, for adjustment of appro* 
prlations. 

do. 




4066 




158.76 


128883 


FrandsL. Fertig 


1010 

1916 
1918 


20.00 




OlMwaTMMke 4r Ohio RVr Co. ,,,„.,., ^ ., . 


2.03 




Cincinnati, New Orleans it Texas Fadflc 
Ry.Co. 

Total 


L68 










4.61 




LouisviUe& Nashville R. R.Co 

Pennsytyania R. R. Co 

American Ry, Express C<*. ........... t . ^ 


National cemeteries (certified 
claims). 

Disposition of remains of of- 
ficers, soldiers, and civil em- 
ployees (certified claira.s). 


1917 
1918 

1917 

1918 




62630 


.58 


eaBi2 

62638 


7.60 
70.80 


123604 


Patdilng&Co 


do 


74.53 




Total 








162.08 




Baltimore & Ohio R. R.Co 

Total, War Department, Military 


National Ilcmc for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers Central 
Branch (certified claims). 


1918 




122060 


146.00 
260,948.74 











RECAPITULATION OP CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
WAR DEPARTMENT DIVISION. 

Military Establishment: 

Increase of compensation, Military Establishment (certified claims) 65, 128. 81 

Registration and selpctlon for military service (certified claims) 689. 00 

Contingencies, Military luformatidn Section, General Staff Corps (certified claims) 18. 20 

SignalService of the Army (certified dainw) 1,528.12 

Increase for Aviation Signal Corps (certified aaims) 684.47 

Air Service, military (certified claims) 1*^1- JJ 

Air Service, production (certified claims) 5,638. 67 

National security and defense. War Department (certified claims) 20. U 

General appropriations, Quartermaster Corps (certified claims) 88,778. 67 

Subsistence ofthe Army (certified claims) 2. 75 

Supplies, services, and transportation , Quartermaster Corps (certified claims) 101, 506. 63 

Transportation o. the Army and its supplies (certified clamis) 54.8 

Barracks and ouarters (certifled clainiO .^. 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY QBHBBAL AOCOUKTIKG OFFICB. 



MUUary establishment— OontiniMd. 

Roads,walks, wharves, and drainage (oertifledclainis) .....••• 

Inland and port storan and sUpplng facilities (certifled daixns) 10,93X14 

Medical and hospital cUrpartmenf(oertlfleddaims) S^ooatf 

Enoneer operations in the field (certified claims) 21&.07 

Ordnance service (certified claims) S44.4i 

Ordnance stores and supplies (certified daims) 2:21 

Support ofdependent families ofenlisted men (certified claims) 2l9S 

Arming, equlppuig, and training the National Guard (certified claims) Mft.n 

Repairs of arsenals (certified claims) 17.05 

Fire control at fortifications (certified daims) 10,227.05 

Contingent expenses, seaooast fortifications (oertifieddaims) 12,47a 01 

Armament of fortifications (certified claims) 14,180.41 

Proving-ground facilities (oertifieddaims) 4S.01 

Proving grounds, Armv (oertifieddaims) 1,067.00 

Submarine mlnos(perafied claims) S,Q30.00 

Armament offortincatlons, Panama Canal (certified claims) Sao.5B 

Ordnance depot, Panama Canal (certified claims) 198^71 

Pay, etc., of the Armv (oertifieddaims) 2,382.11 

Increase ofcompensation,nvers and harbors (certified daims) 30.00 

Headstones for graves of soldiers (certified claims) 461 

Nationalcemeteries (certified daims) .S8 

DunMsition of remains of officers, soldiers, and dvil employees (cwtifled daims) 152. 00 

National Home for Disabled Vdunteer Sddiars, Central Bran<»i (certified daims) 14BL 90 

Total, War D^artment, Military Establishment aen,MS.74 



Clams aUowed by the Qeneral Accounting Offiu, Navy Department Dividcm, 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from which 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amoont. 



43491 



43529 
43531 
43695 
43790 



42075 
42199 



42273 

42279 
42401 

42440 
42502 
42039 
42845 
42875 



43547 
43562 



48550 

42750 



41879 

41884 
41940 
41961 
41903 



NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

HIVAL ESTABUSHMENT. 

Eosario, Ignado. 



Camacho, Jesus..... 
Camaoho, Enrique.. 

Anderson, Felix 

Flores, Jose Duenas. 
Rojas, Joaquin 



Increase of compensation. 
Naval Establishment (certi- 
fied claims). 

do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 



1019 



1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 



$4.02 



10.01 
9L70 
2.40 

27.07 
4.80 



Total. 



United States Naval Communication 

Service. 

Norcross, C. C 

W. B. Saunders Co. 

New York, New Haven <Se Hartford R. R 

Ca 

Knickerbocker Ice Co 

New York, New Haven Si Hartford R. R 

Co. 
Southecn New England Tdephone Co. . . 

New York Telephone Co 

Danforth, GeorgeW 

Samud (kipples Envdope Co 

Western Union Tdegraph Co 

Mann, William RoUtos. 

Naval Communication Service 

Michigan State TdH>hone Co 



Pay, miscellaneoui (certified 
claims). 

do - 

....do 

....do 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



1919 

1019 
1919 
1917 

1918-10 
1919 

1919 

1919 
1917-1919 

1919 
191^19 

1919 

1919 

1919 



SOL 80 

787.81 



12.00 
LOO 

7.08 
LOO 

273w08 
48. €• 

09L47 

3.00 

0&98 

sai2 

470.84 



Total. 



CurtiM Aeroplane & Motor Corporation. 

Detroit Accessories CorporatioQ 

General Electric 0> 



Aviation, Navy (oertified 
claims). 

do 

....do 



1010 

1919 
1910 




Total. 



Christ, James F. 



Rogers, John O 

Hayes, Leslie O 

Emmons, Joseph S . 



WempIe,JohnC. 
Sandfier^JohnM.. 



Pay, Marine Corps (certified 
Claims). 

....do 

....do 

-...do 

.-..do 

....do 



1017-18 

1919 
1918 
1019 
1919 
1919 



48.70 

OLIO 
14a 28 
28140 
27.78 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY 6KNBBAL AOCOUNTIHQ OFFICE. 17 

Clainu aihwed bff the General AoooutUmg Offee, Navy Department Diviium— Omtinued. 



49086 


Qordon, Fred 


Pav, Marine Corps (oertlfled 
do... 


1917-18 

1919 

1919 
191W9 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 
1917-18 
1P17-18 

1905 
1917-1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1917 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1918 

1918 

1919 
1017-1919 

1918 
1918-19 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1918 


619100 


42S54 


Sfl 


18.47 


42289 


T9 


do 


81.30 


43374 


B{ 


do 


ia43 


43407 


8i 


:: iido;;;;:;;:;:;:::;::;::;;:; 


9.18 


43416 


Yl 


do 


1.83 


43481 


Ti 


.....do 


14.59 


43446 


Ri .;.:.:;..;.:;;::.:. 


do 


19.40 


43491 


Al 


do 


45.10 


43640 


Sfl 


do 


11.43 


7133 


Pi 


do 


130l00 


43566 


Bl 


do 


16.00 


43696 


Di 


do 


16.60 


43636 


Y( 


do 


30.00 


43647 


Zc 


do 


39.70 


43651 


L^ 


do 


78.66 


43768 


BJ 


do 


37.88 




Cc 


do 


131.38 


42695 


Ui 


do 


19.60 


43607 


Ja 


do 


56.06 


43696 


CI 


... .do 


6.00 


43699 


u 


do 


1&85 


43682 


M 


... .do 


49.60 


43838 


u 


do 


60.00 


42891 


M^ 


.. .do 


4.00 


43886 


H 


do.... 


4.00 


43987 


Tj 


.. ..do 


150.00 


43048 


Pi 


do 


15.00 


43119 


K 


do 


5.09 


43347 


Pi 


do 


3.00 


43308 


N< 


do 


4a 00 


49909 


K 


do 


&93 


43351 


Sc 


..do 


6.00 


43433 


81 


do 


16.03 


43435 


H 


.do 


47.40 


43479 


w 


do 


5L83 


43317 


Bl 


.do 


196.16 


48556 


Yi f 


do 


7Ld6 


43660 


Ti 


..do 


.61 


43699 


H 


do 


43.68 


48506 


Lt 

R 


do 


9.75 


43648 


do 


146.18 


43683 


H 


..do 


132.50 


43677 


Bl 


do 


8.07 


43691 


Ti 


..do 


4a 90 


43767 


B :;:;:::::::::::::::: 


do 


18.98 


43784 


Ri 


..do 


12.80 


43803 


V( 


do 


3a 97 




Total 








2»13a86 






Maintenance, Quartermaster's 
Department, Marine Corps 
(certified claims). 

do 


1919 

1914-15 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1917 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1919 




43086 


&31 


43086 


Xi 


8a 85 


7000 


F] 


do., 


107.50 


7100 


Pi 


..do 


laoo 


7101 


Ci 


do 


83.93 


7102 


Al FeR. R. .. 


....do 


6.01 


7085 


SI Texas R. R.. 
Rt 


do 


8.00 


7097 


....do 


71.06 


7133 


M r-r::::::::: 


do....; 


.74 


42683 


St 


..,.do 


8.00 


43643 


Ci 


do 


13.40 


7143 


Bl .... 


....do 


29.19 


7144 


P( rn LIoM 


.do 


9.00 


7146 


P< 


do 


1.31 


7146 


P( n ijpetf a 


do 


221.83 


7147 


Pt 

R APotomao 


do 


7.74 


7148 


do 


6. 87 
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41887 




Transportation, Buresa of 

Navigation (cortlflcd dalnur). 

do 


41901 


A 


41962 


H 


do 


41963 





do 


42056 


P 


do 


42061 


R 


do 


42062 


SI 


do 


42065 


P 


do 


42066 


W 


do 


42069 


SI 


do 


42107 


Si 


do 


42108 


G 


do 


42115 


M 


do 


421 2i 


B 


do 


42181 


O 


do 


42182 


P 


do 


421S3 


Si 


.. .do 


42184 


S' 


do 


42185 


si 


do 


42255 


9 ::;;:; 


do 


42256 


\N 


.... do 


42257 


V 


do 


42266 


S< 


do 


42271 


B 


do 


42272 


Si 


do 


42413 


B 


do 


42357 


R 


do 


42349 


H 


do 


42350 


S^ 


do 


42398 


Y 


do 


42403 


H 


do 


42404 


Jc 


do 


42405 


iiv 


do 


42406 


L" ... . 


. . do 


42416 


D 


do 


4241S 


F 


do 


42419 


B 


do.-..-..........--.....-. 


42420 


H 


.. ..do 


42421 


R 


do ----.............. 


42422 


M 


.... do 


42423 


F 


do 


42424 


D 


.... do 


42432 


T 


do 


42481 


& 


do 


42493 


Vi 


do 


42494 


K 


do 


42495 


P< 


... do 


42503 


Vi 


.;...do 


42505 


C( 


.... do 


7046 

7105 

7138 

42556 


N 

do 

AtlanUc Coast Line R.B 

Mills Charles J 


do 

!!.'.'.*do;i.";iii;;!!i.'.".*.'!i;i.'.*ii 
do. 


42565 
42567 


Walker, Julian H 

Newman, Homer Aiuold 


do 

do 


42568 


Lyie, .Arthur James 


.... do 


42640 


Petnis, Anton Frank 


do 



1919 



7.at 





16LW 




«.75 




201 3S 




47.59 




13.38 




14.48 




§1.97 




s.eo 




17. » 




34.59 




40L4S 




1&.SS 




47.6ft 




157.» 




M.7S 




79L98 




64.15 




23. 2S 




f7.4S 




16.96 




27.41 




5^97 




T7.» 




17.50 




47.55 




54.55 




24.34 




54.55 


lw»j 


62L65 


1919 


SSL 33 


1919 


71 40 


1919 


48.05 


1919 


&45 


1919 


7a 06 


1919 


25.63 


1919 


90l61 


1919 


1L15 


1919 


99.34 


1919 


67. » 


1919 


83.55 


1919 


30L68 


1919 


35. » 


1919 


69L05 


1919 


79.60 


1919 


13.75 


1919 


40.50 


1919 


39L15 


1919 


33.60 


1919 


.50 


1919 


7a 68 


1919 


3Le6 


1919 


ia43 


1919 


m.15 


m9 


8135 


1919 


19.U 


1919 


65^36 
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20 CLAIMS ALLOWED BY QBNEBAL AGCOUNTIKO OFFICE. 

Claims allowed by the Oeneral Accounting Office, Navy Department Divinonr-ConUnued, 



No. of 
cflrttfl. 
cateor 
data. 


Ntme of claimant. 


Appropriation f^om wkiob 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
iHiiditiM 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


— . 


49687 


NAVY DEPARTMBNT--Cootinaed. 

HAYIL E8TABU8HXBXT— OOntiniMd. 

Rmith. Winiam Conrad 


Trantportatlon, Borean of 

Navigation (certified claims). 

do 


1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1919 


tlL69 


49d88 


8i >L 


4fiLiO 


48689 


Vi liamN 


do 


38.18 


48690 


M< "geRez 


do 


fl.ff 


48602 


Dl Q 


do 


80L15 


4869^ 


Bi 


do 


88L65 


48780 


T( hurS 


do 


2L55 


48786 


C( 


do 


40145 


48788 


Bi lesJ 


do 


147.42 


48801 


Hi 


....do 


8&.45 


43803 


S d::::::::;:;:;::::::::;:: 


do 


54.96 


48806 


Gi il 


. .do 


4L25 


48807 


Ml I. Wilson 


do 


^95 




Total 








7,122.84 




Frasifir. John H. 


Outfits on first enlistment, 
Bureaa of Navigation (certi- 
fied claims). 

., ,do 


1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1917-18 
1919 
1919 
1919 


43082 


40LiO 


49054 




2S.11 


42055 




do 


3B.00 


47^1 




.do 


6QL00 


43348 




... .do 


20il9 


43433 




.do 


iooloo 


4SSSI 




do 


150100 


42663 




do 


7X22 


42685 




do 


34.M 


42827 




do 


14.21 


48428 


] 


... .do 


12.76 


48644 




do 


ia96 




Total 








579L9B 




United N. Y. 8. H. Pflot Ben. Assoda- 
tion. 

Old Corner Bookstoiv (Inc.) 


Instruments and snppUes, Bo- 
lean of Navigatlon^certifled 
d^ms). 
,do • 


1918 
1919 




43800 

42078 


9Lm 
11.10 




Total 








182.49 




l/fmAfre «fe Boechner .^ . 


Naval War CoUece. Bureau of 
Navigation (certified claims). 

Ordnance and Oidnanoe 
Stores, Bureau of Oidnanoe 
(oertiikedolaims). 

do. 


1919 

1917-18 

1919 




48561 


L85 


48563 


Ingersoll-Rand Co ........ a .. ^ ... ^ ^ 


«74.00 


43758 


General Blectrie Co 


112.80 




Total 








fi8&ao 




Oeneral Eleetrie Co 


tS, DM. (ocrtiflei claims). 

Beeerve Ordnance Supplies, 
Bureau of Ordnance (cer- 
tified claims). 
do. ..••••••• 


1919 
1919 
1919 




43700 


1,090100 

4^112.89 

175.94 


48440 


Burke Eleetrie Co. 


48562 


PnwMdBtflelTankCo....... . .... 




Total 








4^288.83 
L68 


41201 


Klaxon Co 


Maintenance, Bureau of Yards 

and Docks (certified claims). 

do. 


1917-18 
1919 


42960 


The W. L. RoMllCo 


490.38 




Total 








48L98 


48806 


If^ftdn/^V IfUiR ^^^^ ...0.***^ 


Medical Department, Bureau 
of MedOdne and Surgery 
(certified claims). 

Briuibg iMms remaiDS of 


1917-18 
1917-19 


7,814.68 
33.01 


710 


New York Central B. B.. 
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*iwsn 
41904 


Ti 


41900 


I> 


41970 


K 


41979 


Pj 


41982 


If 


41988 


111 


41985 


It 


41987 


H 


41980 


a 


42003 


Yi 


42088 


Jf 


42029 


li 


42000 


Bi 


42031 


R 


42084 


Pi 


^037 


K 


42088 


a 


42039 


nv 


42040 


Ti 


42041 


Bi 


42060 


D 


42009 


HV 


42000 


Vi 


42100 


K 


42102 


If 


42109 


VI 


42110 


Bi 


42m 


d 


42112 


St 


42118 


Fi 


42114 


Gt 


42116 


0^ 


42128 


Bi 


42125 


Sc 


42096 


8t 


42168 


Di 


42170 


Jo 


42172 


B4 


^174 


ca 


43Uf8 


B< 







































































1 






















t 




















do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 11917-1919 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



IVIO-IVIO 



1918 


44.23 


1919 


21.00 


1919 


61.81 


1917-1919 


88.67 


1919 


51.00 


1917-18 


74.76 


1917-1919 


14.06 


1919 


&01 


1914-1919 


86.64 


1919 


4.71 


1917-1919 


18.20 


1919 


8.77 


1917-1919 


76.33 


1919 


16.27 


1919 


5172 


1918 


7.83 


1918-19 


19.33 


1919 


11.83 


1919 


6.00 


191&-19 


10.40 


1919 


6.36 


1919 


1L97 


1919 


34.00 


1919 


18.60 


1918-19 


22.09 


1917-1919 


70.40 


1919 


28.33 


1919 


72.00 


1917-18 


1.23 


1919 


26.87 


1019 


80.00 


1918-19 


17.80 


1919 


77.57 


1919 


85.01 


1919 


79.20 


1919 


101.34 


1919 


20.00 


1919 


54.17 


1919 


117.21 


1919 


27.80 
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No. of 
certifl- 
oateor 
.claim. 


Nameofelaimant. 


Appropriation from which 
payable. 


Fiscal 
year in 
which the 
expendi- 
ture was 


Amount. 


4317S 


NAVY DEPARTMENT-Contlnued. 

NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT— continued. 

Ti|n|dl»,FflJflnM ...r T r 


Pay of the Navy (oertUled 
chlms). 


1919 

1919 

1919 
1918-19 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 
1917-18 

1919 

1919 
1917-1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 
1917-18 
1918-19 

1919 
1917-1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 
1917-18 

1919 

1919 

1919 
1917-1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 

1919 
1917-1919 

1919 

1919 
1917-18 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1913 

1919 

1919 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-1919 

1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-18 

1919 

1919 
1917-1919 

1919 

1919 
1917-1919 
1918-19 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1919 
1918-19 

1919 


84&3S 


48177 


H " 

CI 


53:27 


42180 


do 


38L2B 


48189 


VI 


do 


15.77 


42192 


N 


do 


28L57 


42195 


K 


do 


38L96 


g}?? 


Bi ( 


do 


S2L00 


■v^ 


.. . do 


112.58 


422f?2 


P] 


do 


30LO0 


422^ 


Ql 


. ..do 


12.00 


iffSM 


V 


do 


12.64 


42261 
42262 


8< 


.. ..do 


12. SS 


D as 


do 


&90 


422^? 


N 


do 


12.77 


42264 


SI 


do 


12. S7 


42365 


B( 


do 


Sw80 


42270 
42273 
41277*} 


M 


..do ::.::::::: :::.::: 


17. 3S 


Sf 


do 


07.61 


N 


..do 


4&33 


Msn^ 


c< 


do 


44.00 


42318 


A 


do 


13.13 


42319 


B 


do 


12.00 


42323 


R 


do 


3.80 


42326 


D 


do 


5L00 


42327 


a 


do 


4a. 33 


42328 


s< 


do 


1.00 


4S330 


S< forris 


do 


7.60 


42331 


B 


.do 


4LS3 


42334 
42336 


R 


do 


1&.28 


Jones, Wm. A 


do 


lasi 


42338 
42340 


Dovle. Laurence Balcer 


do 


laoo 


Henley, Nellie T 


do 


45.00 


42342 


F^mon Thomas G 


. ...do 


1X70 


42343 


Davis, Walter R 


do 


1&53 


^344 


A Tniinrlsfm A Iftx R 


...do 


2Sw«S 


42345 


Conover, Tallniadc;c 


do 


13.43 


^346 
42347 
42354 
42355 
42356 


Auffustln Paul Michael 


. do 


30LO0 


Tremblay. LaFayette A 

Dunkel Cfharles J ... 


do 

do 


&.43 
4QL00 


r>«B, Harry C', . „ . - ^ - 


do 


1.30 


Marks, Lola V 


do 


4QL0O 


42358 
42359 
42487 


Vener Abraham Isreal 


do 


24.00 


Wans(>rou«;h, J. H 


do 


9.33 




do 


10BL« 


42351 




do 


11.13 


42396 




do 

do 


14.30 
13.00 


42402 
42408 
42409 
42410 




. do 


1Ul17 




('o 


20.10 




..rio 


lacs 


C ................ 


... .do 


0.00 


42411 


do 


14.80 


42412 


. ...do 


12.33 


42425 
42426 


do - 


I&OO 


'.'.'.'. An.. '...'.V.'.'.V.V.'.V.. '..'..'..'. 


' 35.00 


42428 


do 


25.30 


42429 


. .. do • 


14.37 


42430 
42433 


£ ry 


::.:.do ' 

do 


9.00 
00.00 


42434 




do 


S2.S1 


42436 




.:.:.do ' 


ia28 


4243S 




do 


30.00 


42443 
42482 
42489 
42490 
42492 
42497 




do 


14.87 


do 

do 

do 

\'.''Ao.'.'.'.'.'.'.\\\'.'.'..\'.'.'.'.\\'.\'.'. 


22.10 
18.06 
150.48 
4.60 
40.96 


42498 




do 


110. 00 


42499 




do 


21.17 


42504 




do 


l&OO 


42507 


I \ 


do 


11.17 
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43808 

42H6 
43(M8 
435G0 
42B53 
43564 
43558 
43650 
43500 
43583 
43823 
43B34 
42638 
43630 
43683 
43684 
43637 
42638 
43643 
43644 
43646 
42648 
42649 
42650 
42753 
42683 
42685 



42601 
43603 
42504 
^806 
42700 
42701 
42702 
42704 
42706 
42733 
4Z735 
42638 
42755 
42757 
42765 
42760 
42767 
43760 
43770 
42772 
42773 
42775 
42821 
42823 
42825 
42827 
42828 
24830 
42831 
42832 



42S35 

42S37 

42839 

42840 

42958 

42879 I 

42881 

42883 

42885 



Canttt, Dcmlnick.. 

] 

] 

i 

] 
] 
] 
I 
i 
] 

] 
< 



Fitzpatrick, Thomas James. 

Glrvln, Fred A 

Lee, Roscoe Ottu 

Moon, Claude Lester 

Lauf ersweUer, Casshu J 

Aasbunie,C. L 

Nicklas, Bernaid Egbert — 

Dunn, ManrynM 

Iseley, Alfred H 

Irvine, Edward K 

Wright, William Moeby 

Johnson, Evert W 

White, Harry Edward 

Gregory, Arthur V 

Quednow, Charley 

Pirolo, James 

Granger, Allie Phelps 

Warner, Fergus Perry 

Villanueva, MacarioCueto. 



Pay of the Navy (oertifiad 
claims). 

....do.... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do , 

....do 

....do 

....do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



ms-id 



$13.88 



Wagenknecht, Benjamin Reuben uii 

Pate, Milton Ray ' do 

Goodwin, Frank G do 

AT"— ^— «— 

Jo] 

Cr 

Ki 

Sin 

Fo 

Ch 

Og 

M( 

Jo: 

o- 

\t 
Ki 
M< 
R< 
So 
£i 
Sti 
So 
\t 
R( 
Gi 
W 

Graenberg, Hymen ■ do. 

Dugan, William A j do. 

Young, Albert Theodore ! do. 

D-^7-1— vol 9 84 



.do.. 

.^ ' do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

y do.. 

y irancis <1u., 

do., 

do. 

do. 

i!o. , 

drt. 

do. 

do. 

A do. 

do. 

m i do. 

•do. 



191 


40.32 


191 


81.88 


19 


89.20 


19 


12.27 


] 


138.73 


1 


28.31 


] 


28.00 


19 


12.23 


19 


14.34 


191 


27.80 


1 


27.00 


1 


laoo 


] 


182.10 


191 


10L80 


] 


5&13 


] 


105.98 


1 


35.36 


] 


35.95 


] 


48.00 


] 


13.00 


191 


16.43 


] 


36.00 


] 


8.33 


] 


90.00 


!.-_ 


37.64 


1917-1919 


28.29 


1918-19 


28.10 


1918 


3&73 


1919 


96w33 


1919 


87.19 


1919 


130.00 


1917-1919 


12.70 


1919 


91.67 


1918 


45.00 


1918-19 


13.10 


1918 


45.00 


1917-1919 


174.80 


1919 


30.63 


1918-19 


7a 00 


1917-1919 


25.90 


1918-19 


24a 00 


1918-19 


17.00 


1919 


47.58 


1919 


52.33 


1919 


87.41 


1919 


F.80 


1919 


96.41 


1917-1919 


12.93 


1919 


5.24 


1919 


ia97 


1919 


15.00 


191^19 


17.63 


1918-19 


60.89 


1919 


183.16 


1919 


51.00 


lOlH-19 


24.48 


1918-19 


1-4.63 


1917-18 


412.78 


191H-19 


2&90 


1919 


26.94 


1919 


20.00 


1917-1919 


81.00 


1917-1919 


Ga59 


1919 


17.23 


1919 


3oaoo 


1919 


19.74 


191H-19 


135.00 


1919 


HO. 00 


1919 


17a 97 


1919 


6a3Q 
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24 CLAIMS ALLOWED BY G&HBBAL ACCOUNTING OFFICB. 

Claimt allowed by (he General Aceountmg Offite, Navy Department 2>mfi9»— ContiiiiieiL 



43170 I W ames... 

43171 R( 

43172 Sa 

43174 1 Jo*.«>, - »»«vo x,*.*.^. 

43175 ; SUlivant, Richard Kdward... 

43176 I Wilson, Ho wa-d James 

43177 Hood, Asa Hull 

43178 I Tremowan, WilDam Harvey.. 



.do I 1918-19 

•do 1919 

.do ' 191»-19 

.do 1918-19 

.do 1919 

.do 1917-1919 

.do : 1917-1919 

.do i 1919 



13.27 

a.» 

28wM 
13. IS 
48.00 
25wS 
73.80 
11.0I 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GENERAL ACCOTJNTIKG OFFICE. 25 

Ckdms allowed by the General Accounting Office, Navy Department Division — Continued. 



Amount. 



$40.00 



43355 
43356 



43421 
43430 
43431 
43432 
43434 
48435 
43436 
4S489 



43534 



43537 
43579 
43581 



43588 

43597 
43601 
43605 
43606 
43607 
43608 
43609 
43611 
43613 
43647 
48650 
43652 
43672 
43674 



..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.., 
..do.., 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.., 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.., 
..do.., 
..do.., 
.do... 
.d'j... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
..do,.. 





13.37 




47.75 




3a 54 




4.27 




24.40 




25.73 




11.12 




46.60 




5.27 




4L03 




13.47 




50.74 




21.18 




18.60 




23.20 




11.30 




16.90 




70.00 




44.20 




40.41 




24.00 




43.12 




14.13 




11.33 




36.58 




49.48 




91.55 




26.13 




39.20 




26.00 




1.57 




137.77 




33.67 




27.87 




37.50 




48.34 




12a 00 


*^*i-*u»* 


25.40 


1917-1919 


12.00 


191g-19 


21.40 


191S-19 


16.00 


1917-1919 


285.00 


19] 


1.72 


19] 


15.01 


19] 


53.91 


1917- 


47.75 


1917- 


24.97 


19] 


30.00 


1917 


37.98 


191 


39.40 


1917- 


25.90 


191S 


763.50 


191 


36.00 


1917 


2.70 


191 


19.10 


19] 


.87 


19L 


12.00 


1917-1919 


2&40 


1919 


40.00 


1919 


9.90 


1919 


11. 9J 


lOlJi-19 


2a 10 


1917-1919 


18.03 


191S-10 


13.43 


191S-19 


36.00 


1918-19 


28.93 


1919 


5a 00 


1919 


57.00 


1917-1919 


27.20 


1919 


laoo 


1919 


14.60 


1919 


23.66 
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26 CJUIMB iJLLOWBD BT QSSr£aU4 ▲COOUKTUCO 0I7ICB. 

Claims allowed by the^Qineral AecoufUing Office, Navy Departmmt XHvifioiH- Canttnaed. 



No. of 
oertifl- 
cateor 
claim. 


Nameofobiiiwiit. 


Appropriation from vrtiioii 
payable. 


Fiaoal 

i^£th« 
expendi- 
ture was 
incuired. 


Aaoott. 


48975 


NAVY DEPARTMENT-Continued. 
lUVAL BSTJLBUSHMDfT— continued. 


Fay of the Navy (certifled 
do *. 


1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 
1917-1919 
1914-1919 

1919 

1919 
1918-19 
1918-19 

1919 
1915-1919 

1919 
1917-18 
191S-19 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1918-19 

1919 

1919 

1919 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1918-19 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1919 
• 1919 

1919 

in9 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


8U.97 


43678 


ja 


4Qi88 


43879 


SI 


do. 


IlS 


43880 


A ... 


do. 


18l97 


43682 


G; 


do. 


aiLS 


43684 


N 


do 


8L00 


43685 


I Ti 


do 


SHOO 


43686 


' R 


do. 


L94 


43748 


CI 


do. 


UL88 


43750 


P( 


do. 


81198 


43752 


8< 


do. 


427 


43754 


Ti 


do. 


UkTS 


43755 
43756 


Qi 

U 


do. 

do. 


n.10 

UI.98 


43880 


B< 


do. 


6QlOO 


43778 


B< 


do 


88.83 


43782 


8c 


do 


17.27 


43794 


M 


. .do. 


12.70 


^795 


O' as 


do. 


4421 


43796 


Jo 


....do 


1447 


43707 


R 


do. 


26400 


43798 


K 


do. 


VLm 


43800 


Ja 


do 


&S9 


43804 


R HIT 


do 


Ml 83 


43805 


M 


do. 


8467 


43808 


8i 


do. 


1483 


43809 


Di . . 


..do 


1421 


43810 


N 


do 


1437 


43811 


Fi 


do 


4400 


43812 


U 


do 


453 


43813 


W 9 


do 


1443 


43814 


A d 


do 


1490 


43816 


T] 


..do 


3494 


43817 


o; '.'.'."" 


do 


2L08 


43818 


Pi 


do 


5433 


43819 


Bi 


do 


2497 


43820 


Q] 


do 


5493 


4?^^ 


U 


....do 


2454 


43823 


H 1 


do 


1470 




Total 








16,04447 


41989 


The Mercbants Bakery (Inc.) 


Supplies and Accounts (cer- 
tlfledclaims). 
do 


1918-19 

1917-1919 

1919 
1918-19 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1918 
1918-19 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1918-19 

1918 
1917-1919 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1918-19 

1918 
1918-19 
191W919 
1917-1919 


107.81 


43042 


Hunter. ^iPmi R ..,.,... 


.87 


42052 


Rlchar(i.<T. Wm. F , , 


do 


12.50 


42073 


Armour 4 Co ]. 


do 


27.79 


42902 


Thame* Fniit A Prodyne ^ . . 


do 


494 


42204 


Swift & Co 


do.. 


4412 


42636 


McDonaW, Jame*? -' . . . . 


. .do 


U.00 


42705 


Tliames Fruit & Produce Co '. 


do 


24 5S 


42841 


.do 


.do 


2461 


42844 


HuTitpr, Samuel R 


do 


6431 


42898 


Swift* Co 


.do 


14449 


42900 


Wilson A Co 


do 


11.18 


42901 


Thft MerchantB Bakerv f ftic.) . . 


.do 


474 


43045 


Swift <& Co 


do 


10.64 


42976 


Pariama H. R. Cn 


do 


4S400 


43339 


Blank, Martin Joseph 


do 


2475 


43241 


Martini. Fred Georee... 


.do 


2475 


43243 


Vitteltoe, Orian R '.'... ' '.. ' ." 


do 


475 


43365 


Carson Fruit Co. 


.do 


417 


43442 


Armour dc Co 


....do 


47.08 


43443 


do 


.do 


113.63 


43612 


Sneed. Sowell James 


...do 


5445 


43815 


Black^ Ambler Robblns. 


do 


6475 




Total 








1,29491 


42074 


Manhattan Ourd A Paper Co 


Maintananoei Bureau of Sup- 
nUes and Aooounts (certi- 
fied datnu). 

do 


1919 
1918 


4460 


42897 


United Sanitary ProdaotH Co. (Inc.) 


8400 
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CMmi allowed 5y ^ OenmtlAeeowUing Office, Na^if Department Divmon— Oontiaiied. 
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28 CLAIMS ALI/>WES> BY OBKEBAL AOCX>UHTIKG OFFICE. 

Claims alhwed by the General Aocotmting Office, Navy Department Zlmtion— Oontmued. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 


Name of olaimant. 


Appropriation from whidi 
payable. 


FisoU 

^^Sdithe 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 


AmaoDL 


7162 
7153 


NAVY DEPARTMENT-Continued. 

NAVAL SSTABUSUMENT— CODtinUed. 

Iferchants & Miners Transportation Co. . 


Frpight, Bnrean oC Supplies. 

and Accounts (ceriifled 

oUims). 
do 


1018 

1018 

1017 
1018-10 

1019 
1017-18 

1018-10 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1319 

1918 

1919 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1918 
1917-18 

1919 

1910 

1010 

1919 

1919 

1917 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1918 
1017-1919 

1917 
1917-18 
1917-18 


ft. 00 
183.08 


7154 
7155 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co 


do 

do 


484.00 

2,088. fli 

48.16 

66.50 

66.11 


7167 
7158 

7159 


New£n£land Steamship Co 

New YorkiiNew Haven & Hartfoid R. R. 

Co. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co 


do 


7160 
7164 


Pennsylvania R. R., ilastem Lines 

Amencfn Ry. ETprw«sCn.... . . . . , 


do 

do 


814.85 
31.00 


7165 


Pennsylvania R. ft., Eastern T inte 


do. 


3,013.00 
85.00 
814.50 


7167 
7168 


New Vock, New Haven A Hartford R. R . 
do 


do 

do 


7170 


Am^vlcftn Ry. E'preffifCo 


do 


l.ll 


7171 


Lehigh Valley R. R 


do 


.00 


7173 


Matmm Navigation Co 


do 


107.84 


7173 


do 


do 


676.00 


7178 


ChfKiapeake A Ohio R. R . » 


do 


S?Ql46 


7182 


Central R. R. of New Jersey 


do 


4S2.0t 


7184 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co 


do 


5.30 


7186 


Northwestern Pacific R. R. Co 


do 


35.00 


7189 


Chesapeake & OhioR. R 


do 


34.00 


7198 


American Ry. Bzprem? Co 


do 


6.80 


7200 


Pennsylvania R. It., Eastern Lines. .... 


do 


15.00 


7201 


do'. .' 


do 


206.56 


7202 


New England Steamship Liiies 


do 


4L86 


7203 


Old Dominion Steamship Co ,....,.. 


do 


73.02 


7204 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co 


do 


27.01 


7205 


Clyde Steamship Co. .'... ^ ....... * » ^ . * 


do 


6&56 


7207 


Maliory StwimsMp Co. . . . , . ^ia 


do 


427.00 


7200 


American Rv. Exnress Co. ..... 


do 


365.16 


7211 


do 


do 


1L50 


7212 


Chesapeake & Ohio R. R 


do 


7a. S2 


7217 


AmerfcanRy. Express Co '.. 


do ,... 


136.58 


7221 
7223 


New York Central R.R. Co 

Boston & Maine R. R 


.....do 

do 


665.11 
313^38 


43554 


Johnson A Hiradns, ............... . ^ 


.....do 


04.06 




Total 








26,045.56 




David Duff A Son 


Fuel and transportation. Bu- 
reau of SttppUes and Ac- 
counts (certified claims). 

do 


1010 

1010 
1018 




48430 


aaOLSO 


4ssn 


Standard Oil Co 


laoo 


43364 




do 


2,061.85 




Total 






3,381.15 




Standard Supply & Hardware Co 

American Metal Hose Co 


Construction and repair, Bu- 
reau of Construction and 
Repair (certified claims). 


1019 

1018 
1010 
1018 
1010 
1017-18 




49076 
43442 


3.00 
19. 56 


42843 


Pawtucket Manufacturing Co 


do 


3.60 


42081 
43441 


Hoskins, W. H.. & Co 

Hilbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co 


do 

do 


13.50 

dm. 76 


48548 


Whiting, Wm. B^., & Co 


do 


736.30 




Total 




977.60 


42104 




Enrineering, Bureau of Steam 
En»;tneering (certified 
claims). 

do 

.do 


1010 

1010 
1010 
1010 

1010 

1010 
1010 


&M 


42100 
42441 


Reliance Electric & Enrineerlng Co 

New England Steamship Co 


ioa.00 

40.14 


42843 


the Wiiilam Cramp i Pons Fhip A 

Engine Building Co. 
Westinghouse Electric A Manufbcturinr 

Co. 
Slu^w.Wfllkftr Co --„.,,,.. , 


do 


86.97 


48430 


do 


609106 


48553 


do 


36.30 


42760 


General Electric Co 


do 


6.06 




Total 




967.17 




Total, Navy Department, Naval. . 






113,154. ii 




£stal>lishmant. 
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CLAIMS ALLOWED BY QBKEBAL AOCOUNHKQ OFFICE. 29 

RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
NAVY DBPAR^TMSNT DIVISION. 

$59.66 

1,900.94 

608.60 

2,130.86 

699.44 

318.25 

7,132.84 

579.83 

132.49 

; 1.65 

586.30 

1,6.50.00 

40,288.33 

4«1.96 

7,814.68 

32. 84 

Pay of th« Navy (certified Claims) .'.'!!!!!.".*! 16,012.47 

Provisions, Navy, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts (certified claims) 1, 293. 91 

Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Account? (certified claims) 122. 83 

Freipht, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts (certiGed claims) 26, 915. 56 

Fuel and transportation, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts (certified claims) 2,381. 15 

Construction and repair. Bureau of Construction and T^epair (certified claims) 977. 60 

Engineering, Bureau of Steam Engineering (certified claims) 987.17 

Total, Navy Department, Naval Establishment 113,159.36 

Claims allowed by the General Accounting Office^ Interior Department Division. 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
claim. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropriation from whicb 
payable. 



Fiscal 
year in 
wnich the 
expendi- 
ture was 
incurred. 



Amount. 



man 

00313 



60827 

9351 
9373 
9135 
60306 



9381 
9349 



18687 

4478 

67102 
67257 

4453 

4588 

4602 



INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

CTHL. 

International Magazine Co 

Dailcy, John R 



Brentano's., 



Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

American Ry. Express Co 

Atlanta & V^est Point R. R. Co. . 
Naval Communication Service. . . 



Scientific library, Patebt 

Oflace (certified claims). 
Classification of lands involved 

in Oregon & California R. R. 

forfeiture suit (certified 

daims). 

QeoloKical Survey (certiAed 
claims). 

do. 

do 

....do :. 

....do 



Total 

Chicago, MUwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co.. 



Pennsylvania R, R. Co. 



Operating min^feacue cars. 

Bureau of Minos (certified 

claims). 
Testing fuel, Bureau of Mines 

(certified claims). 



Totel, Interior, dvtt.. 

DTDUNS. 

Davis, Charles 



(Hiicafo, St. Paul, lOnneapolis & Omaha 

Southwestern Portland Cement Co 

Republic Motor Car Co 



Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R., 
Coastlines. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R... 
do 



Increase of compensation. In- 
dian Service (certified 
claims). 

Relieving distress and preven- 
tion, etc. of diseases anupg 
Indums (certified claims). 

Indian school and agency 
buildings (certified claims). 

Industrial work and care of 
timber (certified claims). 

Purchase and transportation 
of Indian supplies (certified 
claims). 

do 

do 



1915 



1913 

1913 
1019 
1919 
1919 



1918 



1918 



1919 

1918 

1917 
1919 

1919 



1919 
1919 



06.65 

6.28 



8.15 

2.04 
2.32 
.75 
.48 



13.74 



L96 



89.15 



laoo 

7.90 

7.10 
28.15 



18.34 



L79 
13.14 
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80 CLAIMS AIXOWED BY GENERAL ACCOXmTiNG OITICE. 

Claims allowed hy the General Aeoounting Officii hUerw Department Dii»mon— Contd. 



No. of 
oertifi- 
oateor 
(dftim. 



NaQie of claimant. 



Apprupriation from vhldi 
payable. 



Fiseal' 
Teariu 

expend!- 
tore was 
ineozied. 



46S4 



4686 

4825 
4B04 
4641 
4480 
4465 
4466 



•7107 
18680 

«710B 
•7368 



INTERIOR DEPARTMENT-Cootd. 

moLLMa— continued. 
Chicago ic North Western R7. Go 



....do 

....do 

Duluth, Winnipeg; 4c Padflo R7. Co.. 

Northern Pacific R. R 

Southern Ry. Co 

Uintah Ry. Co 

....do.... 



Porohaae and trani portatUm 
of Indian supplies (oertifled 
clalmi). 

....do... 

....do 

.do, 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Total 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 



ICunrOyCD. 



Southirestem Portland Cement Co. . 
aty of Gordon, Nebr , 



Telegraphingand telephoning 
Indian Serrkse (S^Sl 
claims). 

-Drainageassessmfliits, Omaha 
and Winnebago allotments. 
Nebraska (reimbursable) 
(oertifled daims). 

Indian schooL Cacaon City. 
Nov., irrigation (oertifiod 
claims). 

Support of Sioux of different 
tribes, subsisteooe and civ- 
ilization, South Dakota (cer- 
tified olilmi). 



Total, Indians 

Total, Interior Department. 



1910 



lOU-10 
1018 
1019 
1919 
1917 
1918 
1919 



S48I.6I 



22. SI 
18.38 
5.06 
3.00 
L40 
4.35 
9140 



6SL65 



1010 
1016-17 

1017 
1019 



LSI 
2,126.06 

7.60 
1,30.25 



RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT DIVISION. 

dril: 

Scientific Ubiarv, Patent Offlee(csrtiflad claims) 306w 

Classiication of lands involved in Oregon A Galifomia R. R. forfeiture suit (certified claims). 6^ 

Geological Survey (certified daima) IX 

Operating mine rescue cars. Bureau of Mines (certified claims) LOS 

Testing fuel, Bureau of Mines (certified daima) 53 



Total, dvU.. 



Relievini 
Indian 
Industrial work 



Increase of compensation, Tnilan Service (csttlfied daimrt 

*" " " distress and preventkm, etc, of diaeasea among Indians (certified daims).. 



>1 and agency buildings (oer^Bed claims). 

and care of timber (certified daims) 

Purchase and transportation of Indian aoppttes (certilked daims) 



Ts U g ra phing and tdephonlng, Indian Semce (certified daims) ', 

Drainage assessments, Omaha and Winnebago allotments, Nebfaaka (nfanbunabla), (call- 

Indian School, Carson (^ty, Nov.. irrigation (certified claims) 

Support of Sioux of different tribes, subsistence and dvilization. South Dakota (certified 
daims) 
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CLAIMS AIXOWED BY GBNEKAl, ACOOimiMrG OmOB. 51 

Ctaims allowed by ihe Omeral Acemvntmg Office, 8ktU mid (Hher DeptrtmenU IHvitioH, 



No. of 
certifi- 
cate or 
ckdzn. 



Name of claimant. 



Appropiiatioii flrom whidi 
payable. 



Tbcftl 
year in 
Which the 
tscpendi- 
torewas 
incurred. 



Amottnt. 



inoe 

37M2 
8611 
8611 

98010 



38009 
28060 

S8002 



28060 



38100 



EXECUTIVE. 
COMICRTB ON FUDUC INFOBMATiON. 

NavtilConiiBimlcationServioe 



BTATB DEPARTMENT. 

State DepaitsMnt, for adjustment of 
appropriatioitf. 

John C. FenneU, executor of tbe wfll of 
Cbailes B. Fennell. 



State Department, for adjustment of 
appropnatlons. 

it, for adjustment of 




fiUariee and tajmaes, Oeok- 
roittee on Publio Infc 
tion (certified daims)* 



Transportatloo of di|flioHiatif> 
and consular officers (cer- 
tiflad dalms). 

Salaxiea of secretaries, Diplo- 
matic Service (ceitifled 
cUlmt). 

PostaUowanoes to d])>lamatio 
and consular officers (corti- 
fleddatms). 

CrnitinKRit expensM , /oni^ 
(otrafled 



datms). 



Salaries, Consular Service 

(cectlfled claims). 
do 



Total.. 



State Department, for a djmtu w m t of 
appropriations. 



.do.. 



..do.. 
..do.. 



Allowance for clerks at consu- 
lates (certified claims). 

Contingent emnses, TTnited 
States consulates (certified 
claims). 

.....dow 

.....do 



Total 

Bepnblio of France. . 



United States Shipping Board Emer- 

'Flei"^ 

otaL 

Carl W. White. 



g»^nj«o«-p».««. 



Relief and proteeti(Mi of Amer> 
ioan seamen (certified 
elatms). 

do 



State Department, for atlQastment of 
i^ypropnations. 



National security and defense, 
Department of State (certi- 
fied claims). 

Representation of interests of 
foreign Qovernments grow- 
ing out of hostilities in Eu- 
rope {certified daims). 



Total, State Department 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES. 
VHnED arcATXs voop amp jvsl aomin- 

imUTIONS. 

New York Telephone Co 



New York Central R.R 

Western Union Telegraph Co... 

TotaL 

Wertcm Unkn Telegraph Co... 



1 expenses, Unite 
States Food AdmiBlstratioQ 
(certified claims). 

...do 

...do 



National Security and Defense 
United States Fuel Admin- 
istration (certified oiaims). 



Total, Unite d, State s Food and 
Fnel Administrations. 

Total, indepttident offices , 



Itlf- 



1010 

1910 

1910 

1919 
1919 



1919 



lOtO 
1910 



1918 
1918 



1919 
19116-17 



1918 



1919 

1919 



1919 



ft 71 

48.00 
100.00 
186.07 
474.70 



1,087.37 
199.80 



42.57 



1,871.80 
1,772.63 



792.92 



1,683.42 



20,60a52 



6.00 



19.00 
6.17 



3a 17 
7S 



3a 30 
3a 39 
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32 CLAIMS ALLOWED BT OBNBRAL AOOOUNTING OFFIGB. 

Claimi alhtoedhy the General Ajiict>unHng Ofice^ State and Other Departments 2Hvistof»— 

Contmued. 



No. or 

oertifl- 
oateor 


Name of daimant. 


Appropriation from ^^ch 
payable. 


Fiscal 
y«arin 
nhif^the 
expendi- 
torewM 
Incmred. 


Amount. 


18841 


DEPARTMENT OF AORICUL- 
. TXJRB. 

0. B. Stechert A Co. 


Library, Department of Agri- 
culture (certified claims). 
do 


1919 
1917 


19.00 


88380 


Lemcke A Bnechnffr 


17.50 




Total 








20150 




Naval Coimntmication Bflrrioa 


General expenses. Weather 

Bureau (certified claims). 
do 


1919 

1919 
1919 
1916 
1919 
1919 




88340 


.40 


42483 


Amfsrlcan IR v. ExDrfKn Co. 


.84 


42495 


do . .***.. 


,<jo ^ 


L48 


42633 


Pere Marquette Ry. Co.- 


do 


.57 


4282S 


St. Louls^n FrancLw) & Texas R. R. . 
Florida East Coait R. R 


do 


8.62 


42880 


do , 


SL45 




Total 








16.86 




Western Union Taiegraph Go 


General expenses. Bureau of 
Animal Industry (certiflc^l 
elflims). 

do 


1919 
1918 




28288 


.21 


42642 




8.30 




Total 








8.54 


42817 


Pennsylvania R. R., Eastern lines 

Westocn Union Telegraph Co.... 


Purchase and distribution of 
valnabto seeds (carUfled 

claims). 

fadlitating fistributicm of 
products (certified claims). 
do 


1919 

1918 

1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1918-19 
1919 
1918 
1918 


23L44 


28287 


60.93 


28292 


do 


.88 


28341 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


do 


2SL00 


42492 


American Ry. Facpress Co. 


.. .do 


.83 


^641 


Pennsylvania R. R., Eastern Lines 


do 


L54 


42653 


St. Louis-San Francisco A Texas R. R.. 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co 

Missouri Padflo R. R 


do 


SS.07 


«710 
42796 


do 

do 


.75 
87.43 


42817 




do 


.44 




Total 








106.07 




St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas R. R. . 

United States 4 Dominion Transporta- 
tion Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Colorado & Southern Ry. Co 


National security and defense, 
Department of Agriculture 
(certified claims). 

Generalexpenses, Forest Serv- 
ice (certified claims). 

do 

do 


1919 

1919 

1917 
1919 




48S63 

42685 

42819 
42873 


L58 

8.68 

9.12 
1.48 




Total 








18.17 




Western Union Telegraph Co 


General expenses. Bureau of 

Chemistry (certmed claims). 

. ..do 


1919 

1918 
1917 




28262 


.85 


42494 


American Ry, Kxprew Co, 


.48 


42534 


Chesapeake & Ohto Ry. Co 


do 


.61 




TotaL 








1.44 




American Ry, K»pr«?s Co 


General expenses, Division of 
Publications (certified 
claims). 

General expenses, States Rela- 
tions tiervioe (certified 
claims). 

do 


1919 

1919 

1919 
1918 




42496 


4.20 




Western Union Telegraph Co 




28269 


.20 


28348 


Oustavus York 


175.38 


42^ 


Southon Pacific Co 


do. *.. 


1.48 




TotaL 








177.08 
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Claimi atlowed hy the Gmeral Acoounttvg Ojfiiee, State andother Departnunte Ditnticn^ 

CoDtiDued. 



38260 



28313 



28360 
«971 
42972 



28331 
28398 
42970 



28330 



Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 


War Labor AdministraUon 

(certified claims). 
do 


1919 
1919 


53.94 


Western Union Telegraph Co 


3.40 








Total 


67.34 


Western Union Telegraph Co 


NaUona! Secnrity and I>e- 
fense, Department of Labor 
(certified clamis). 

do 


1919 

ms 

1918 
1919 
1918 
1918-19 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


.50 


do 


.84 


Postal Tetopapb-Cable Co 


do 


.85 


do 


do 


&53 


do 


do 


&90 


'^e Western Union Telegraph Co 


do 


L56 


do 


do 


L20 


Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 


do 


2L65 


w^frterp Fy of Alabama 


do 


.75 


Washington. Baltimore 4e AnnapoHs 


do 


L70 


Ele<SlcR.R.Co. -«^«™P«" 






Total 


46.07 




Sxpeosesor raniiatlng Imml- 

gratinn (certified claims). 
do 


1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 




Postal Telegrapb^^Ue Co 


2.95 


do 


.40 


do 




3L00 


Amerlfan Ky. Rxpresfff Co . 


do L 


.68 








Total 


7.57 


The Western Unkm Telegraph Co. 


Miscellaneous expenses, Bu- 
reau of Naturausatloo (oer- 
tifled dalms). ' 


1918-19 


.48 
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CLAIMS AULOWBD BY CfflKBBAL AOOOmSTTlKO OFFICE. 



Claims (dUmed hy ^Genend Aeeounting Ojfiee, 8fa$e {mdolker DepartmaUt DtMam^ 

OofltmuM. 



No. of 
eartift- 
eftteor 



NameofdaLDMOt. 



Approprlfttton fran 
pay«ble. 



Ftoeia 

year in 

vdUchthe 

expendl- 

ture was 

iBCOITBd. 



28331 
38360 
412912 



38313 



34426 
34485 

34476 



DEPARTMENT OF LABOR-Contd. 
The Western Union Telegraph Go 



Postal Telegraph-Cable Go. 
,do. 



Waahington, Baltimore & Annapolis 
Electric B. R. Co. 

Total 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 



MisoellaneoQS expenses, Bo- 
rean of NatnraUMtion (oer^ 
tifled claims). 

....do :. 

....do 

....do 



InveMigatlon of cS^M w^Uiare. 
Children's Bureau (oertifted 
daims). 



Total, Department of Labor.... 

DEPARTMENT OF JU8WCE. 

Frank A. Hawley. 



John J. Spriggs. 

Tot^ 

S. R. Fenn 



Pees ofcommslsloners, vnited 
States courts (oertlfled 
dalmt). 

....do 



Pees of Jurors, United States 
courts (cortined daims). 



Total, Department of Justice. . 



191S-19 



191S-19 

mg-it 

191S-19 



KLSl 



8L4B 
8L30 



1919 



1919 
1919 



9076 
4.09 

211.H 
73l90 



1918 



8X75 
11.49 



9LU 



RECAPITULATION OF CLAIMS A LLOW BD BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 

STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS DIVISION. 
Executive: 

Committee on Public Information: Salaries and expenses, Committee on Publle Informa- 
tion (certified daims) $L71 



State Department: 

Foreign Intercourse- 
Transportation of diplomatic and consular olBcen (6«rttfled claims) 

Salaries of secretaries. Diplomatic Service (certified claims) 

Post allowances to diplomatic and consular officers (certified daims) 

Cpntingept expanses, foreim missions (certified claims) — 

Salaries, Consular Service (oertlfled cUums) 

Allowance for clerks at consulates (certified claims) 

(}antingent expenses. United States consulates (certified claims) 

Reliefand protection of American seamen (certified claims). 

National security and defense. Department of State (certified claims) 

Representation of interests of foreign <3ovemments growing out of hostilities in Europe, 
etc (certified claims) 



48L09 

UKLOO 

168. S7 

474.70 

1,387.17 

2,07Sw93 

3,187.00 

U, 487. St 

9a 00 

1,683.42 



Total, Stote Department ao,OOQi53 



Independent offieen 

United States Food and Fud Administrations- 



Salaries and expenses, United States Food Administration (certified claims) 
National security and detonae^ United States Fud Administratiao (certified 



9at7 



Total, United Stet« Feodsnd Fod J 



Department of Agrioolture: 

Librarv, Department of Agrioottare (oerttitod oiaima) 

General expenses^ 

Weather Bureau (certified claims) 

Bureau of Animal industry (certified dstans) 

iPurcbase and distribution of valuable seeds (oertifled claims) 

Stimulating agricultore and fftdlltatlng distrflmtkm of prodttOCS (certified datm^ . 
National security and defense, Department of Agricultare (certified daims) 



»L» 



A50 

iA.9a 
aw5i 

106^97 
LSI 
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Depftrtment oC Agriooltwe— Oootinned. 
fliieral expMi WW 

Forest B6rTice(o«rtIlledcIaliM) IM.17 

Biir«HiorChemistr7(oertilledclaiiii8) L44 

Division of PubUctOons (oertifled da£ms) 4.20 



Biir«HiorChemistr7(oertilledclaiiii8) L44 

Division of PubUctOons (certifled da£ms) 4.20 

StAtes Belatlons Scrvloe (oertifled dalms) 177.oe 



Bnfoiceinait of the tXiiited States cotton fatarM act (certifled claims) 2.76 

BnCorcenunt of the United States gndn standards act (oertifledclaliiis) .25 

Total, DepartDunt of AgrieaUnre 43C22 

Department of Conuneroe: 

Commerdai attach^, Department of Commerce (certified claims) 14.27 

Promoting oommeroe, Department of Commerce (certified claims) .40 

MditVT research, Boreao of Standards (certified claims) 2.16 

General expenses, Lif^ithooseServiffa (certified damis) 4,760.00 

Total, Department of Commerce 4,785w83 

Department of Labor 

Omtlngentezpensce, Department of Labor (certified claime) 2.21 

Salariesand expenaee. commifwlonflrs of conciliation (certified claims) 4.89 

War labor administration (certified claimfl) 57.34 

Nationalseeurityanddefense, Department of Labor (certified claims) 46. o7 

Expensesofregolating immigration (certified claims) 7.57 

Mi8eel]aneoiiBezpen8e6,Bareau of Naturalization (certified claims) 0a76 

InveatipUian of child welf^ Children's Bureau (certified cairns) 4.00 

Total, Department of Labor 212L03 

Department of Justice: 

Fees of commiflsionera, United States courts (certified claims) 82.75 

Fees ofjurors, United States courts (oertlfled claims) 11.40 

Total, Department of Justice 94.16 

SVXM AST or CLAIMS. 

Executive: 

Conmiittee on PubUe Information. 1.71 

State Department: 

Foreim intercourse. 20^60a52 

Treasury Department: 

Internal revenue 163.36 

Miscellaneous 1, 995^96 

2,059.82 

Independent offices: 

united States Food and Fuel Adminlstratians 3a39 

War Department: 

Military Establishment 260,948.74 

Navy Department: 

Naval Establishment 113,150.86 

Interior Department: 

Civil $80.15 

Indians 4,072.21 

4. 161. 36 

Department of Agriculture 486.22 

D^Mtrtment of Commerce I,785w88 

D^rtment of Labor 212.93 

D^iartment of Justice..., 94.15 

TotaL 406. 49a 58 
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67th Conoress, ) SENATE. ( Docxthent 

1st Session, f 1 No. 81. 



JUDGMENTS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 



COMMUNICATION 

FBOM THE 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRANSMITTING, 

PUBSTTANT TO LAW, A LIST OF JTTDOMBNTS BBNDBBBD BY 
THE BISTBICT COTTBTS OF THE T7NITBB STATBS BBQITIBINO AN 
APPBOPBLITION FOB PAYMENT. 



NovBMBBR 16 (calendar day, Noybmbbr 22\ 1921. — Referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 



The White House, 
WaaJiingtonj November 21 ^ 1921. 
The President op the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration 
of Congress, in accordance with the provisions contained in the de- 
ficiency act of April 27, 1904 (33 Stat., 422), a list of judgments 
rendered against tne Government by the district courts of the United 
States, under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1887 (24 Stat., 605), 
as amended by section 297 of the act of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat., 1168), 
as submitted by the Attorney General through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whicn reauires an appropriation for their payment, to- 
gether with such additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest . 
on said jud^ents at the rate of 4 j>er cent per annum from the date 
thereof untu the time the appropriation is made, with the proviso 
that the judgments herein proviaed for shall not be paid until th^ 
right of appeal shall have expired, as follows: 
Under the War Department 14,371.80 

The foregoing are obligations of the Government lawfully imposed 
and (subject to the reserved right of appeal) must be paid. For 
this reason and because they could not have been anticipated in 
the regular appropriation bills no further explanation under section 
203 (a) of the ouaget and accounting act seems necessary. 
Respectfully, 

Warren Q. Harding. 
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JUDGMENTS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 



Dbpartmbnt of Justice, 

Washington, November 19, 1921. 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, 

Secretary of (he Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: In compliance with die statute, I transmit herewith a judg- 
ment rendered against the United States by the District Court of the 
United States for the Jaspier Division of the Northern District of 
Alabama, under the provisions of the act approved March 3, 1887 
(24 Stats. L., 505). as amended by the Judicial Code approved March 
3, 1911 (36 Stats. L., 1087). 

I have the honor to request that this judgment be certified to 
Congress for appropriati^B ot the principal named therein, as well as 
the 4 per cent interest provided in section 10 of the act of March 3, 
1887. 

Respectfully, 

ROBBRT H. LOVBTT, 

Assistant Attorney General 
(For the Attorney General). 

Exhibit I. — ^Thomas L. Long v. United States op America, No. 1727. 



and decreed by the court thiU the plaintiff have and recover ol and 
States of America, the defendant herein, the sum of three thousand 
together with interest on the said aggregate sum at the rate of 4 per 
from the date of this decree until an appropriation ia made for the 
judgment or decree as provided in the act of March 3, 1887 (ch. 359, 
L., 505, 507), and acts amendatory thereof. 



Uiaadii 
from the unit 
dollars ($3,000), 
cent per annum : 
payment of this ]' 
sec. 10, 24 Stats. 

Costa: $6.80. 

July 14, 1921, United States District Court for the Northern District of Alabama, 
Jasper Division. 



Name. 


Judgment. 


Costs. 


Date 
of judg- 
ment. 


Nature of claim. 


Ex- 
hibit. 


Thomas L. Long v United States... 


r, 000. 00 


15 80 


July 14 


Compensation for damages 
on aoeoont of overflov of 
certain lands owned by 
plaintifl as result of con- 
stnifiUno of Lock ftnd 
PamNo. r? in the Warrior 
Biver.Ala. 


I 



Department of Justice, 

Washington, November il, 1921. 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Sib: In compliance with the statute, I transmit herewith two 
judgments rendered against the United otates by the District Court 
of the United States for the Jasper Division of the Northern District 
of Alabama, under the provisions of the act approved March 3, 1887 
(24 Stats. L., 505), as amended by tlie Juaicial Code approved 
March 3, 1911 (36 Stats. L., 1087). 
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JUDGMENTS OF UNITBD STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 



8 



I have the honor to request that these judgments be certified to 
Congress for appropriation of the principal sums named therein, as 
well as the 4 per cent interest provided in section 10 of the act of 
March 3, 1887. 

Respectfully, 

Robert H. Lovett, 

AsaiatarU Attorney Oeneral 
(For the Attorney General). 



Name. 


Judgment. 


Costo. 


Date of 
judg. 
ment. 


Nature of claim. 


Ex- 
hibit. 


H. E. MoConnick and J. deB. 
Hooper t. United States. 

J. deB. Hooper v. United Stales 


ITOaOO 
«5ft.00 


IS. 50 
&50 


1921. 
July 26 

July 26 


Compensation for damages 
on account of overflow of 
certain lands owned by 
plaintlfTs as result of con- 
straction of Lock and 
Dam No. 17 in the War- 
rior River, Ala. 

Same as above. 


I 

n 







ExHiBrr I. — ^H. E. McOormick and J. dbB. Hooper v. Thb United States, No. 1803. 

It is adjudged and decreed by the court that the plaintiffs have and recover of and 
from the defendant the full and complete sum of seven hundred dollars (1700), 
together with interest on said aggregate sum at the rate of 4 per cent per anniun from 
the date of this decree until an appropriation is made for this judgment or decree as 
provided in the act of March 3, 1^7 (ch. 359, sec. 10, 24 Stats. L., 505, 507), and acts 
amendatory thereof. 

Costs: 15.50. 

July 25, 1921, United States District Court for the Northern District of Alabama, 
Jasper Division. 



Exmsir U.— J. deB. Hoopsb y. The Unitbd States, No. 1803-A. 

It is adjudged and decreed by the court that the plaintiff have and recover of and 
from the defendant the sum of six hundred and fifty-five dollars ($655), together with 
interest on the said aggregate sum at the rate of 4 per cent per annum from the date 
of this decree until an appropriation is made for the payment of this Judgment or 
decree as provided in the act of March 3, 1887 (ch. 359, sec. 10, 24 Stats. L., 505, 507), 
and acts amendatory thereof. 

Costs: $5.50. 

July 25, 1921, United States District Court for the Northern District of Alabama, 
Jasper Division. 

S D— 67-1— vol 9 85 ^ 
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67th Congress, ) SENATE. ( Document 

1st SesKion. J \ No. 82. 



JUDGMENTS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 



COMMUNICATION 



FROM THE 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRANSMITTINO, 

PT7BSTTANT TO LAW, A UST OF JTTDOHENTS BENDEBEB BY THE 
COTJBT OF CLAIMS AND BEQTJIBING AN APPBOPBIATION FOB 
PAYMENT. 



November 16 (calendar day, November 22), 1921. — Referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 



The White House, 
Washington, November 21, 1921. 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration 
of Congress, in compliance with the provisions contained in the act 
of September 30, 1890 (26 Stat., 537), and the deficiency act of 
April 27, 1904 (33 Stat., 422), a list of judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims, amounting to $293,107.91, which have been sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of tne Treasury and require an appropriation 
for their payment, as follows: 

Under the War Department $17, 870. 51 

Under the Navy Department 275, 237. 40 

V * 

Total 29.3, 107. 91 

The foregoing are obligations of the Government lawfully imposed 
and (subject to the reserved right of appeal) must be paid. For 
this reason and because they could not nave been anticipated in 
the regular appropriation bills no further explanation imder section 
203 (a) of the Duaget and accounting act seems necessary. 
Respectfully, 

Warren G. Harding. 
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JUDGMENTS OF THE COUBT OF CLAIMS. 
Judgmmtt rendered hff the Court oj Clttinis, 



Noi 


CUimuit. 


Date of 
Judg- 
ment. 


iBoont. 


When 
presented 


When 

^« 
an>ealed. 


Nature of daim. 


aaoos 

34m 

34090 


WAB DBPAranMT. 

John B. Sutton, tnutee of 
tbe estate of HiOsbcro 

NMhviSe^ GhAttanoogi A 

8t.Loal8BT. 
Baltbncre Si Ohio B. B. Co.. 

Total, War Departmrnt. 

MATT DBPABTMBIT. 

Tr«iKkkL.Mi]dn. 

Old Colony B.B. Co. and 
the NewTock, New HaTWi 
A Hartford B. B. Co., 
toisee. 

Total, NaTj Department. 


1021. 
Oct. 10 

Oct. 24 
...do..... 


$I3&00 

It, 451 00 
00L51 


1A21. 
Oct. 25 

...do 

Not. 17 


1022. 
Jan. 23 

...do..... 
Feh. 15 


Contract for drad^tng 
Clear Water Harbor, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Transportation of 

Transportation of 
troops. 




17,87a 51 

an. 40 

275^Q0a0O 




74rA 

34081 


Oct. 31 
Not. 14 


Not, 7 
Not. 14 


Feb. 5 
Feb. 12 


PajofoAov. 

Land taken over br 
OoTemment, fadrf» 
ties for oonfltfDction 
of torpedo boaU. 




275,337.40 
















203,107.01 
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67th CoNOBEfls, ) SENATE. j Docttmbmi' 

Itt Seaaion. J \ No. 83. 



COLLISION OF COAST GUARD CUTTER "MANNING." 



COMMUNICATION 

FROM THB 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TBANSliimNO 

AN BSTIMATB OF APP&OPBIATIOH BSatJUBD BY THB UNITBD 
STATES COAST OtJABD FOB DAXAOBS 0ATT8BD BY COLLISION OF 
CTTTTBB "HANNINO" WITH THB SCHOONBB <<ALICB HAY DAV- 
BNPOBT." 



NovBMBBR 16 (calendar day, Novembbr 22), 1921. — Referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 



The White House, 
WaahirigUmj November 21 y 1921, 
Ser: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration 
of the Congress an estimate of appropriation in the sum of <110, 
required by the United States Coast (jruaj^d. Treasury Department, 
for payment of damages caused by collision of Coast Guard cutter 
Manning with the schooner Alice May Davenvart, belonging to 
Acostia & Cia., at the port of Norfolk, Va., on July 5, 1921. 

The Commandant oi the Coast Guard states in his letter of Novem- 
ber 15, 1921, inclosed herewith, that the board of investigation 
found that responsibility for the damage rests solely upon the Gov- 
ernment. 

Respectfully, 

Wabren G. Harding. 
The President of the Senatb. 
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2 COLLISION Ot* COAST GUARD CUTTEH MaKNING. 

Treasury Department, 
United States Coast Guard, 

Washington, November 15, 1921. 
The honorable the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: I have the honor to advise you that on July 5, 1921, the Coast 
Guard cutter Manning collided with the schooner Alice May Daven- 
port , belonging to Acostia & Cia, at the port of Norfolk, Va. A board 
of investigation, consisting of three Coast Guard oflScers, was ordered 
to inquire into and report upon the nxatter. 
The board of investigation found as follows: 



(1) That on July 5, 1921, the Coaet Guard cutter Manning did, at about 7.30 o'clock 
a. m., collide with the schooner Alice May Davenport^ while endeavoring to get along- 
side the pier at the entrance of the floating dry dock; that said collu^ion was due to a 
flood tide, limited space in which to maneuver, to the fact that the Manning handled 
badly, having but one bf^er in use and a piece of a hawser wrapped around her pro- 
peller, and that there was no tug available to hold the Manning's stem up against the 
tide while docking; that the commanding officer of the Manning, lieut. CommaDder 
P. H. Scott, was on the bridge and handling hifi vessel. 

(2) That the schooner Alice May Davenport, being made fast to the wharf, is in no 
way liable for the collision. 

(3) That the damage to both vessels u as foilows: 

(a) On the Manning: The starboard toward bridge stanchion bent^ angle iron from 
stanchion to bridge bent, light box broken, starboard running light crushed, joiner 
work of pilot house in wake of searchlight .«tand broken, al>out 14 feet of pipe rail on 
topgallant forecastle broken and displaced. 

(6) On the schooner Alice May Davenport: One wooden stanchion in the after rail 
broken, the fashion piece on the port quarter broken for a distance of about 4 feet, 
and the wood ends being chafed. 

(4) That the estimate cost of repairs to the Manning is $270, and the estimate cost tf 
repairs to the schooner Alice Mig Davenport is $110. 



The board is of the opinion that all proper precautions were taken, that the vessel 
was handled with good judgment, ancl the maneuver would have been succesBful if 
the vessel had handled as was expected; that no further action is deemed necessary; 
and that the Coast Guard should settle for the damage done to the schooner Alice May 
Davenport. 

This office approved the proceedings, findings, and recommendation 
of the board on July 25, 1921. 

A bill has been rendered by Acostia & Cia. in the sum of $110, on 
account of repairs to the Alice May Davenport, caused by the col- 
lision on July 5, 1921, with the Coast Guard cutter Manning. 

The bill as rendered is not considered excessive, and it is respect- 
fully reconiinended that, in view of the fact that the responsibility 
for the collision rests solely upon the Grovemment, steps be taken to 
secure an appropriation 6f $110 from Congress to cover the damage 
to the schooner Alice May Davenpott. 
Respectfully, 

W. E. Reynolds, Commandant. 
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(>7th Con(;re68,) SENATE. (Document 

Isf Sesninii. ) ] No. 84. 



SUPPLEMENTAL AND DEFICIENCY ESTIMATES OF 
APPROPRIATION. 



COMMUNICATION 

FROM THT 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TRANSMITTINQ 

A LBTTEB FBOM THE DIBECTOB OF THE BTTItEATT OF THE BT7DOET, 

suBMrmNa bxtpplsmbntal and deficiency estimates of 

APPBOPBIATION FOB THE TBEASUBY DEPABTMENT, DIVISION 
OF CTJSTOHS, DTE AND CHEMICAL SECTION, AND FOB THE DIS- 
TBICT OF COLUMBIA. 



November 16 (calendar day, November 23), 1^1. — Read; referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 



The White House, 
Washington, November S3, 1921. 
The Presidbnt of the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration 
of Congress supplemental and deficiency estimates of appropriations 
in the sum of $23,893.75, which estimates are siunmarized as follows: 

Treasury Department, Division of Customs, Dye and Chemical Section. . $17, 000. 00 
District of Columbia 6, 8»3. 75 

The details of the appropriations requested, the necessity therefor, 
and the reasons for the presentation of the estimates at this time are 
set forth in a letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
transmitted herewith, and I concur in his comments and observa- 
tions thereon. 

Respectfully, 

Warren G. Harding. 
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2 SUPPLEMENTAL AND DEFrcTENCY APPROPRIATlOir. 

Treasury Department, 
Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, November 23, 1921, 
The President. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for your considera- 
tion, and upon your approval for transmission to Congress, supple- 
mental ana denciency estimates of appropriations in the sum of 
$23,893.75, which estimates are summarized as follows: 

Treasury Department, Division of Customs, Dye and Chemical Section. $17,000.00 
District of Columbia 6, 893. 75 

The detailed items of appropriations requested are: 

1 . Treasury Department, Division of Customs^ Dye and Chemical Section . |17, 000. 00 

This appropriation becomes necessary and the estimate is presented 
at this time by reason of a law passed subsequent to the transmission of 
the general supplemental and deficiency estimates on Nov. 1, 1921. 
On Nov. 4, 1921, the Senate Finance Committee reported favorably to 
the Senate the bill (H. R. 8643) extending to Feb. 1, 1922. the i)ro- 
visions of Titles I and V of the tariff act approved May 27, 1921, which 
bill was amended on the floor of the Senate so as to continue in force the 
dye and chemical control act imtil otherwise provided by law. This 
makes necessary an appropriation to provide for the expenses of this sec- 
tion for the remainder of the present fiscal year. The detailed estimate 
of exi)enditures, filed with the estimate, appear reasonable for that pur- 
pose. The appropriation for the support of this section, provided aft«p 
a previous extension of the act, will be exhausted on Nov. 27, 1921. 

2. District of Columbia: 

(a) For carrying out the provisions of section 11 of the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation act provicUng for compensi^on to em- 
ployees suffermg injuries while in the performance of their 

duties, etc 4.000.00 

The previous appropriation for this purpose was $5,000. The 
available balance of this appropriation on Nov. 10 was $903.82, 
which it is stated is hardly more than sufficient to pay compen- 
sations beyond Jan. 1, 1922, with no provision for meeting other 
expenses beyond that date. The estimate for the remainder 
of the fiscal year is based on the present schedule of compulsory 
com pensations, e to . 

(6) For furniture and equipment, including 'clocks and window 

shades, for the 4-room addition to the Henry Cook School 2, 893. 75 

It is expected that this addition will be ready for use for 
school purposes about Jan. 1, 1922, provided the rooms can be 
provided with the necessary equipment and furniture by that 
date. The schedule of proposed expeuditures filed with the 
estimate appear to be reasonable. 

No excuse is oflFered by the Commissioners of the District for 
failure to comply with the request of the Bureau of the Budget that 
all deficiency estimates should be in the hands of the director by 
October 20, except that these two items were inadvertently over- 
looked. As to the first item, however, particularly, an emergency 
seems to exist justifying the immediate presentation of the estimate 
to Congress. 

Very respectfully, 

Charles G. Dawes, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL AND DEFICIENCY APPBOPRIATION. 



Detail^ objects of expenditures, and explanations. 



Total 
amount 
to bo ap- 
propriated 
under each 
head of ap- 
propriation. 



Amount ap- 
propriated 
for the 
current 
fiscal year 
ending 
June30, W22. 



D}re and Chemical Sccltoii, Division of Customs, Treasury Department: 
For salaries and expenses for the period from Nov. 27^921, to June :iO. 1922, 
during which the life of Titles I and V isextended by H. R. 8643 (67th Cong., 
Istsess.) iacti May S7, Wit, vol. 4^, p. 18, tec. 601; Aug. 14, 19tl, vol. JSt, 
p. IBS, tee. 1): 

Salaries or experts, clerks, messengers, etc $1S^47L55 

Telegraph and telephone service 175.00 

Transportation and subsistence SOO.OO 

Printing and binding fiOaoo 

Misoellaneous 353. 4d 



Employees' Compensation Fund, District of Columbia: For carryinc out the 
provisions of section II of the District of Columbia appropriation act 
approved July 11, 1919, cxlendinR to the employees of the Government 
of the District of Columbia the provisions of the act entitled "An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties and for otho- purposes," approved 

Sept. 7, 1916 (acf Feb.iS,19gl) 

Note.— For the fiscal year 1922 an appropriation of $5,000 is authorized 
for the payment of compensation and expenses of treatment of employees 
of the government of the District of Columbia injured In the performance 
of duty. Of this amount the expenditures to date total $4,096.18, leaving 
but $903. S2 for the balance of the fiscal year. On the basis of the estimated 
expenditures until June 30, 1922, an additional appropriation of $4,000 will 
be needed. Expenditures for the fiscal year 1921 , and from July 1, 1921, to 
Nov. 10, 1921, are set forth in the followbig statement: 



Objects of expenditure. 



Compensation to employees 

Hospital bills 

Physicians' bills 

Compensation to widows 

Compensation to minor children 

Artificial limbs 

Total 



Expended, 
1921. 



$4,012.58 

1,051.80 

1,252.10 

840.00 

340.00 

20.50 



7,416.98 



Expended, 

Julv 1 to 

Nov. 10, 

1921. 



$2,543.73 
914.25 
121.67 
420.00 
80.00 
16.50 



4,096.18 



The estimated expenditures from Nov. 10, 1921, to June 30, 1922, are as 
follows: 

CompensatioD to employees $3,300 

Hospital bills 1,000 

Physicians' bills 600 

Total 4.900 

Public schools. District of Columbia: For furniture and equipment, includ- 
ing clocks and window shades, for the 4-room addition to the Henry D. 

Cook School («i6tn«r«f) 

Note.— On or about Jan. 1, 1982, a 4-room addition to the Henry D. Cook 
School will be completed and ready for use for school purposesi The rooms 
must, however, first be equipped with neceoary fuint t ur e for the purohase 
of wldch this estimate is submitted. It is proposed to expend the amount 
of the estimate in the following manner 

Pupils' desks and chairs $3,016.00 

Teachers' desks and chairs 346.00 

Chairs 66.00 

Window shades 300.00 

Bellsand miscellaneoas equipment 200.00 

Clocks 166.75 

Total 2,806.75 

TWia 



117,000.00 



4,000.00 



'$7,ooaoo 



5,000.00 



3,80$. 75 



6,flB8.7S 



5,006.00 



1 In addition to this amount the ram of $2,635.10 was made available for anMDdltiire by tba transfer <tf 
telanoaimdM' the ap^opiiation for tba War Trade Board, DefMrtnmt ofStaMbasprovidad for Instetfon 
501ortlMaetolMa7!7,fiu. 
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67th CoNORfess, ) SENATE. ( Document 

Jst Session. ) ( No. 85. 



POSTPONEMENT OF THE WORLDS DAIRY CONGRESS. 



MEHSAGE 

FROM THK, 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

TRANSMITTING 

BEPOBT OF THE SECBETABY OF STATE COMMUNICATING A DE- 
SIBE OF VH£ SECBETABY OF AGBICTJLTTJBE FOB THE POST- 
PONEMENT UNTIL 1923 OF THE WOBLD'S DAIBY C0NGBB9S. 



November 16 (calendar day, November 23), 1921. — Read; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Foceetry and ordered to be printed. 



7o the Senate and House of Reprvsentativea: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State communi- 
cating the desire of the Secretary of Agriculture for the postpone- 
ment until 1923 of the world's dairy congress, invitations to which 
were authorized by the act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture approved March 3. 1921. 

Inasmuch as it appears that adequate jjreparations for the world's 
dairy congress can not be completed in time to permit it to be held 
in 1922, 1 ask that the recommendation for postponement until 1923 
receive favorable consideration. 



The White House, 

Washington^ November 23^ 1921, 



Warren G. Harding. 



The President : 

On the 23d of December, 1920, the President transmitted to 
the Congress a report from the Acting Secretary of State recom- 
mending on behalf of the Secretary of Apiculture and the dairy 
organizations of the United States that invitations be issued to 
foreign Governments to send delegates to a world's dairy congress 
to be held in the United States in 1922. As a result the Congress 
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2 POSTPONEMENT OF THE WORLD's DAIRY CONGRESS. 

included in the act making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture, approved March 3, 1921, the following provision: 

That the President be, and he Is hereby, authorized and requested to extend 
invitations to foreign Governments to be represented by delegates in a world's 
dairy congress to be held in the United States in 1922: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shaU be construed to create any pecuniary obligation on the 
part of the Government of the United States. 

I have now received a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
dated November 3, 1921, in which he states that he has received a 
communication from ifr. HL E. Van Norman, president of the 
World's Dairy Congress Association, to the effect that a definite 
organization nas been completed which represents the various 
branches of the dairy industry, but that the association is of the 
opinion that the necessary preparations for the congress will con- 
sume too much time to permit it to be held in 1922, and hence it is 
requested that the congress be postponed until 1923. The Secretary 
of Agriculture asks that steps be taken to have the provision for 
holding the world's dairy congress changed from 1922 to 1923, and 
I have the honor to recommend that the matter be brought to ^e 
attention of the Congress to the end that that body may consider 
the change advocated. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ChariiBs E. Hughes. 

Department of State, 

Wasfdnfftony November 22^ 1921. 
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